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PREFACE. 


The  Work,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  here  presented  to  the  publip,  formed 
f]uite  a  desideratum  at  the  time  of  its  original  publication.  There  had,  in- 
deed, long  exbted  dictionaries,  having  for  their  object  the  explanation  of  the 
various  terms,  doctrines,  ordinances,  customs,  &c.  which  are  found  in  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  their  character  was  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  this 
very  important  and  laudable  object.  They  were  exclusively  BiblicaL  But 
the  multifarious  names,  phrases,  opinions,  sects,  parties,  heresies,  &c.,  which 
have  been  introduced  since  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon,  and  which  properly 
appertain  to  the  department  of  Theological  History^  were  either  left  un- 
collected, or,  at  least,  existed  in  such  forms,  and  were  exhibited  on  such  a 
plan,  as  were  little,  if  at  all  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquisition,  or  pro- 
mote the  extension  of  religious  knowledge. 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  respected  author  applied  himself  with  com- 
mendable diligence  and  extensive  research  ;  incorporating  into  his  Work 
whatever  he  considered  to  be  important  in  ecclesiastical  history,  good  and 
accurate  in  definition,  valuable  in  theological  science,  interesting  in  the  reli- 
gious world,  and  likely  to  advance  the  piety,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  his  readers.  That  he  succeedidd  in  .no  ordinary  degree,  may 
fairly  be  concluded  from  the  number  **  (j^,  iiti^ressions  through  which  the 
dictionary  has  gone,  and  the  great  extent  of  its  circulation.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  upwards  of  50,000  copies  have  been  circulated. 

Since  the  Work  first  appeared,  other  publications,  constructed  on  a  similar 
principle,  have  been,  more  or  less,  l^qught  into  competition  with  it ;  but 
instead  of  displacing  it  from  the  position  which  it  has  deservedly  held  in  the 
libraries  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  community,  the  demand  for  copies 
has  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  With  a  view  to  render  it  still  more 
extensively  useful,  the  Proprietors  have  resolved  to  issue  a  new  and  improved 
edition,  in  which  any  inaccuracies  which  might  have  escaped  the  author 
should  be  corrected,  such  articles  inserted  as  he  had  omitted,  and  the  whole, 
as  much  as  possible,  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  In  endeavouring 
to  fulfil  their  wishes,  the  present  Editor  has  considerably  altered  several  of 
the  original  articles,  especially  such  as  related  to  foreign  divinity ;  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  different  religious  establishments  in  Christ- 
endom ;  the  history,  views,  and  usages  of  the  different  parties  that  have 
seceded  from  these  establishments ;  the  literature  of  theology ;  and  other 
subjects  of  a  kindred  nature.  Several  that  appeared  to  be  of  minor  importance 
he  has  omitted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  insertion  of  others,  of  higher 
and  more  general  interest.  The  number  of  additional  articles  in  the  present 
edition  amounts  to  nearly  Five  Hundred. 

One  totally  new  feature  of  the  Work,  as  it  now  appears,  is  its  Biographical 
department.    Readers  who  have  not  the  command  of  biognipliical  dictionaries 
are  frequently  at  a  loss  in   regard  to  dates,  places,  and  otlier  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  divines  and  others,  to  whom  reference  is  cur- 
rently made,  botli  in  conversation  and  in  books  on  religious  sul>j(;cls.     Yet, 
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to  supply  this  want  within  a  reasonable  compass  has  been  found  to  be  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty.  The  selection  has  been  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the 
prominent  station,  the  literary  eminence,  or  the  celebrated  character  of  the 
individual ;  and  those  writers  only  have  been  made  the  subject  of  biographical 
notice,  who  have  exerted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  decided  influence  over 
the  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  certain  sections  or  communities,  in  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  after  times.  See  the  articles,  Augustine, 
Barclay,  Calvin,  Edwards,  Knox,Samd£man,  Wesley,  Whitefield,&c. 

In  preparing  the  additional  articles,  the  Editor  has  availed  himself  of 
various  sources  which  were  not  in  existence  in  Mr.  Buck's  time,  or  to  which 
he  could  not  obtain  access  ;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  carried  the  improvements  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  general 
readers. 

The  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  mul- 
tiform corruptions  of  the  Christian  faith ;  of  the  unhappy  influence  which 
pride  of  intellect,  an  unbridled  imagination,  vain  speculation,  and  selfish 
passions,  have  had  in  multiplying  the  diversity  of  religious  opinion,  and  in 
giving  rise  to  interminable  disputes.  The  wide  distance  at  which  the  various 
sections  of  the  Christian  family  still  stand  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
Biblical  Christianity,  is  powerfully  adapted  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  prac- 
tical distrust  of  himself,  *  an  ever  wakeful  suspicion  with  respect  to  the  exer- 
cise of  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  an  unrelaxing  application  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only  infallible  source  and  standard 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  a  constant  scriptural  dependence  on  the  promised  in- 
struction of  that  Sacred  Teacher,  one  of  whose  oflSces  it  is  to  "  guide  into 
all  truth.**  But  while  the  Work  necessarily  presents  error  in  almost  all  the 
diversity  of  its  modifications,  it  ¥rill  also  be  found  to  furnish  sound,  consist- 
ent, practical,  and  consolatory  views  of  all  the  leading  subjects  of  Revelation  ; 
views  calculated  to  afford  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  relief  to  the  perplexed, 
confirmation  to  the  wavering,  and  conviction  to  gainsayers. 

E.  H. 

January  ^th,  1833. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 

In  this  Edition  a  considerable  number  of  new  articles  have  been  inserted ; 
some  statements  which  had  been  made  on  incorrect  data,  have  either  been 
rectified,  or  altogether  withdrawn  ;  every  point  has  been  determined  according 
to  the  latest  sources  of  information  ;  and  the  entire  work  has  been  ren- 
dered as  complete  as  its  object  and  extent  would  allow. 

E.  H. 
April,   1841. 


THEOLOGICAL    DICTIONARY. 


ABBA,  a  Sjriac  word,  tignifjdng  Father,  It 
is  used  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic 
chnrchea,  as  a  title  given  to  the  bishops.  The 
bishops  themselves  bestowed  the  title  Abba 
more  eminently  on  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
which  occasioned  the  people  to  give  him  the 
title  of  Baboj  or  Papa ,  that  is,  Orandfiither : 
a  title  which  he  bore  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  Jewish  title  of  honour  given 
to  certain  Rabbins  called  Tanaites ; '  it  is  also 
used  by  some  writers  of  the  middle  affe  for 
the  superior  of  a  monastery.  St  Mark  and 
St.  Paul  nse  this  word,  Mark  xiv.  36 ;  Rom. 
viiL  15 ;  GaL  vL  6,  beoiuse  it  was  then  com- 
monly known  in  the  synagogues  and  the 
priauttve  assemblies  of  the  Christians.  Sel- 
dcn  has  brought  a  very  pertinent  quotation 
from  the  Babylonian  uemara,  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  allowed  to  slaves  to  use  the  title  of 
Ahba  in  addressing  the  master  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belonged,  or  the  correspondent 
title  of  Imma^  *'  Mother,"  when  speaking  to 
the  mistress  of  it — De  Succ.  in  bona  Uef, 
cap.  4. 

Abbe',  before  the  French  Revolution,  was 
the  title  of  all  those  Frenchmen  who  devoted 
thc>mseWes  to  divinity,  or  had  at  least  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  in  a  theological  semi- 
nary, in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  confer 
OQ  them  a  real  abbey,  t.  e.  a  certain  part  of  the 
reycnues  of  a  monastery.  Ordained  clergy- 
men, were  those  only  who  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  performance  of  clerical  duty ; 
the  others  were  engaged  in  every  kind  of 
literary  occupation.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,  poor  and  rich,  men  of  quality  and  men  of 
low  birth,  that  they  formed  a  particular  class 
in  societ^  and  exerted  an  important  influence 
orer  its  character.  They  were  seen  every- 
where ;  at  court,  in  the  halls  of  justice,  in  the 
theatres,  the  coffee-houses,  &c.  In  almost 
every  wealthy  fiimily  was  an  abb^,  occupying 
the  post  of  fiuniliar  friend  and  spiritual  ad- 
viser, and  not  seldom,  that  of  the  gallant  of 
the  lady.  They  corresponded,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  philosopheoi  who  lived  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors. 


Abbe's  Commexdataires. — The  king  of 
France  had  formerly  the  right  of  appointing 
abbots  over  225  monasteries.  These  abbots 
enjoyed  a  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery,  but  had  no  authority  over  it,  the 
charge  of  superintendence  being  committed 
to  a  prieur  claustroL  According  to  rule,  every 
abbot  ought  to  receive  ordination  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  but  the  pope  dispensed  with  the 
rule,  and  die  abb^  spent  his  income  (fh>m  1200 
to  150,000  French  livres)  wherever  he  pleased. 
This  shocking  abuse  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Revolution.  The  lower  sinecures  of  this 
kind,  the  abbayes  des  aavans,  were  used  as 
pensions  for  learned  men ;  the  richer  to  pro- 
vide for  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility. 

Abbess,  the  superior  of  an  abbey  or  con- 
vent of  nuns.  The  abbess  has  the  same  rights 
and  authority  over  her  nuns,  that  the  abbots-, 
regular  have  over  their  monks.  The  sex, 
indeed,  does  not  allow  her  to  perform  the 
spiritual  functions  annexed  to  the  priesthood, 
wherewith  the  abbot  is  usually  invested ;  but 
there  are  instances  of  some  abbesses  who 
have  a  right,  or  rather  a  privilege,  to  com- 
mission a  priest  to  act  for  them.  They  have 
even  a  kind  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  well 
as  some  abbots,  who  are  exempted  from  the 
visitation  of  their  diocesan. 

Abbey,  a  monastery,  governed  by  a  superior 
under  the  title  of  Abbot  or  Abbess.  Monasteries 
were  at  first,  nothing  more  than  religious 
houses,  whiUier  persons  retired  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  to  spend  their  time  in  solitude  and 
devotion ;  but  they  soon  degenerated  from  their 
original  institution,  and  procured  large  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  and  riches.  They  pre- 
vailed greatly  in  Britain  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, particularly  in  England;  and  as  they 
increased  in  riches,  so  the  state  became  poor, 
for  the  lands  which  these  regulars  possessed 
could  never  revert  to  the  lords  who  gave 
them.  These  places  were  wholly  abolished 
by  Henry  VIIL  He  first  appointed  visitors 
to  inspect  into  the  lives  of  the  monks  and 
nuos,  which  were  found  in  some  places  very 
disorderly ;  upon  which  the  abbots,  perceiving 
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their  dif^Nolution  unavoidable^  were  induced  to 
resign  their  houses  to  the  king,  who  by  that 
means  became  invested  with  the  abbey  lands : 
these  were  afterwards  granted  to  different 
persons,  whose  descendants  enjoy  them  at 
this  day ;  they  were  then  valued  at  2,853,000/!. 
per  annum,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days. 
Though  the  suppression  of  these  houses,  con- 
sidered in  a  rehgious  and  political  light,  was 
a  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  vet  it  must  be 
owned  that,  at  the  time  they  nourished,  they 
were  not  entirely  useless.  Abbeys  were  then 
the  repositories  as  well  as  the  seminaries  of 
learning :  many  valuable  books  and  mitional 
records  have  been  preserved  in  their  libraries, 
the  only  places  wherein  they  could  have  been 
safely  lodged  in  those  turbulent  times.  In- 
deed, the  historians  of  this  country  are  chiefly 
beholden  to  the  monks  for  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  former  national  events.  Thus 
Providence  overruled  even  the  institutions  of 
superstition  for  good.    Sec  Monastebt. 

Abbot,  originally  the  name  of  every  aged 
monk;  but,  sdfter  the  eighth  century,  it  de- 
notes the  chief  or  head  of  a  monastery.  Since 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  (787,)  abbots  have 
always  been  priests,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
power  of  conferring  the  lower  orders  of 
priesthood ;  but  in  essential  points  of  juris- 
diction, thej  were  everywhere  subject  to  the 
diocesan  bishop  till  the  eleventh  century, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  wealth  of  their 
monasteries,  they  were  raised  to  the  titles  and 
privileges  of  bishops,  held  a  rank  next  to  that 
of  bishop,  and  had  a  vote  in  the  ecclesiastical 
councils.  Equal  rights  and  privileges  apper- 
tained to  the  abbesses  as  the  superiors  of  the 
nunneries,  except  that  they  have  seldom  been 
allowed  to  vote  in  synods.  As  the  result  of 
the  favour,  or  the  wants  of  kin^  and  other 
causes,  many  of  the  most  considerable  con- 
vents came,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
into  the  hands  of  secular  masters,  and  their 
spiritual  supervision  was  devolved  on  inferior 
abbots,  deans,  or  priors.  To  the  princes  an4 
princesses  of  royal  families,  abbeys  were  pre- 
sented to  defiray  the  expenses  of  tneir  table, — 
while  the  richest  were  retained  by  the  kings 
themselves.  Nunneries  were  sometimes  as- 
signed to  men,  and  monasteries  to  females. 
In  the  tenth  century,  the  convents  under 
royal  patronage  were  frequently  given  in  re- 
ward for  the  services  of  the  crown  vassals  in 
the  abbots  thus  l>ecame  a  kind  of  mill- 
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tary  clergy,  whose  superiors  bore,  in  the 
camp,  the  name  of  field-abbots.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  reform  commenced  at  Cluny, 
new  monasteries  arose  without  abbots,  over 
which  the  abbot  of  reformed  Benedictines  at 
that  place  appointed  priors  or  pro-abbatesj  or 
even  co-abbates,  who  remained  dependent  on 
him.  Besides  the  Benedictines,  only  the  grey 
monks  of  Vallombrosa,  the  Cistercians,  Ber- 
nardines,  Trappists,  Grand  Montani,  Prac- 
monstratenscs,  and  some  bodies  of  regular 


choristers,  denominate  their  superiors  abbots. 
Besides  the  female  branches  of  these  orders, 
the  nuns  of  Fontrevand,  and  the  female  se- 
cular choristers,  have  abbesses.     These  have 
always  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  diocesan  bishop ;  but  the  abbots  of  many 
other  convents  shook  off  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  acknowledged  no  master  but  the 
pope.     The  mitred  abbots  enjoyed  the  right, 
frequently  conferred  on  the  Benedictines  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  papal  legate,  of  adopt- 
ing the  episcopal  title  and  insignia.     Only  a 
few,  however,  possessed  the  episcopal  power 
with  dioceses  of  their  own,  of  whom  there 
was  not  one  in  France.     Before  the  period  ot 
secularization,  there  were  in  Germany,  but  in 
Germany  only,  princely  abbots  and  princely 
abbesses.     These  abbeys  were  secularized  in 
1803,  and  became  principalities.    By  rule,  the 
choice  of  abbots  belongs  to  the  chapters  of 
their  convents.     In  the  independent  abbeys, 
this  is  followed  by  the  papal  confirmation ;  in 
the  dependent,  by  the  episcopal;  yet,  for  a 
long  time,  many  abbeys  in  Italy  have  been 
conferred  by  the  pope,  and  in  France  by  the 
king,  notwithstanding  the  concordat  of  151G. 
The  secular  clergy,  who  ecgoy  these  benefices 
without  observing  the  rules  of  the  order,  are 
termed  secular  abbots;   on  the  other  hand, 
their  vicars  in  the  convents  themselves,  like 
all  abbots  of  the  monkish  order,  are  called  rt<- 
gtdar  abbots.     Younger  sons  of  distinguished 
families  have  often  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
secular  clergy,  in  order  to   become   secular 
abbots,  and  to  receive  the  income  of  an  abbey 
without  being  restricted  by  monastic  rules. 
As  such  expectants  were  called  in  France 
abb^s^  this  became  a  general  appellation  for 
young  secular  clergy  who  were  ojit  of  office. 
(Sec  Abde'.)     Since  the  Revolution,  which 
changed  the  abbeys  into  national  property, 
and  took  from  those  expectants  the  olyti'ts  o* 
their  exertions,  this  class  has  diminished  in 
France,  but  it  is  yet  numerous  in  Italy,  where 
young  scholars  arc  called  abbots^  merely  from 
having  undergone  the  tonsure,  tliough  not  in 
orders.  Napoleon  led  a  whole  army  of  Italian 
abbots  to  Corsica,  where  they  lived  on  re- 
duced incomes  till  the  restoration  again  scat- 
tered them  over  Italy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ilefomiation,  several 
abbeys  and  convents  were  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  the  support  of  un- 
married females.  Some  Protestaut  cliTgy- 
men,  therefore,  still  bear  the  name  of  uhlH}t, 
with  which  dignity  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
Diet  of  the  states  is  united ;  as  for  exaiu])le, 
in  the  Wurtemburg  Assembly.  There  are 
also  Protestant  ladies  who  are  callwl  nhbcssts. 
In  Lower  Saxony,  indeed,  this  dignity  was 
abolished  at  the  time  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
cloisters,  &c,  under  the  French  AVestphaliun 
government ;  but  in  some  countries,  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  it  has  been  restored. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  superiors  of  a 
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coQTent  are  cmlled  Hegowneni,  and  the  abbots- 
general,  Arckiwtandritei, 

Abdiab,  a  Tepated  disciple  of  Christ  in 
Babylon,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  book  purport- 
ing to  contain  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  but 
which  is  full  of  fid>uloiis  stories  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit. 

Abxlzahs,  Abeutes,  Abelonians,  a  sect 
which  arose  about  the  year  360,  near  Hippo, 
in  Africa,  and  borrowed  their  name  mm 
Abel,  the  son  of  Adam,  because  as  they  sup- 
posed, he  died  unmarried  and  without  chil- 
dren. Though  they  did  not  •  abstain  fh>m 
matrimony,  yet  they  had  no  carnal  know- 
ledge of  their  wives,  that  they  might  not  be 
instrumental  in  propagating  onginalsin.  That 
their  numbers  might  be  kept  up,  they  adopted 
the  children  of  others,  on  whom  they  settled 
their  property,  on  condition  that  they  would 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  sect  It  does 
not  appear  to  hare  continued  long  in  existence, 
but  it  Jias  recently  been  reriYed  among  the 
Shakers  of  America. 

ABOAmua,  or  Aobabus,  a  king  of  Edessa 
in  Bleaopotamia,  who,  according  to  Eusebius, 
wrote  a  letter  to  our  Saviour,  and  received  an 
answer  frtmi  Imn,  both  of  which  are  preserved 
by  that  historian,  and  may  be  seen  also  in 
Lardner's  works,  and  Jones  on  the  Canon. 
Though  their  genuineness  has  been  advocated 
by  Cave,  Orabe,  and  others,  they  are  gene- 
riUy  considered  to  be  spurious.  The  pre- 
tended epistle  of  Christ,  is  by  no  means  worthy 
of  him,  and  appears  to  be  a  mere  piece  of 
patchwork,  taken  from  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  thing 
written  by  the  Saviour's  own  hand,  could 
bave  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  till  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  royal 
epistle  too,  is  not  in  the  style  of  an  oriental 
prince. 

Abjitbation,  Oath  of,  an  oath  by  which 
sn  obligation  was  come  under  not  to  acknow- 
ledge any  right  in  Uie  Pretender  to  the  throne 
of  England.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  an 
oath,  ordained  by  the  25th  of  Charles  II.,  ab- 
jaring  particular  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Ablution,  a  ceremony  in  use  among  the 
ancients,  and  still  practised  in  several  parts  of 
the  world.  It  consisted  in  washing  the  body, 
which  was  always  done  before  sacrificing,  or 
even  entering  their  houses.  Ablutions  ap- 
pear to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremonies,  and 
external  worship  itselt  Moses  einoined  them, 
the  heathens  adopted  them,  and  Mahomet  and 
his  followers  have  continued  them.  The 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Jews, 
all  had  them.  The  ancient  Christians  had 
their  ablutions  befbre  communion,  which  the 
Romish  church  still  retain  before  their  mass, 
and  sometimes  after.  The  Syrians,  Copts, 
&CL,  have  their  solemn  washing  on  Good 
Friday :  the  Turks  also  have  their  ablutions, 
their  Ghasl,  their  Wodou,  &c 


Abrahabittes. — I.  A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
called  fW>m  their  founder,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  centurv,  revived  at  Antioch 
lus  native  place,  that  of  the  Paulicians,  and 
corrupted  a  gr^t  part  of  the  Syrians;  but 
Cyriacns,  the  bishop  of  the  Syrian  church, 
powerfully  opposed  him,  and  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  party. 

IL  An  order  of  monks  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, who  were  exterminated  by  Theophiliis 
for  the  idolatrous  practices  in  which  they 
indulged. 

IIL  A  modem  sect  which  sprang  up  in 
Bohemia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
They  take  the  name,  because  they  profess  to 
be  of  the  same  religion  that  Abraham  was 
before  he  was  circumcised.  They  reject  this 
rite,  though  some  of  them  are  circumcised, 
having  formerly  been  Jews:  the  rest  have 
either  been  Catholics  or  Protestants.  They 
believe  in  one  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  fhture  rewards  and  punishments; 
but  they  deny  the  divine  legation  of  Moses, 
and  only  receive  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Loin's  Prayer.  They  reject  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  the  Trinity,  and  other  peculiar 
doctrines  of  revelation.  To  avoid  persecution, 
they  at  first  attended  worship  in  the  churches ; 
but  on  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Joseph 
IL,  establishing  entire  toleration  throughout 
his  dominions,  they  avowed  their  sentiments, 
and  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  who 
declared  that  he  would  not  violate  their  con- 
sciences ;  but  false  to  his  promise,  he  only 
aUowed  them  till  the  24th  of  March,  1783,  to 
incorporate  themselves  with  one  of  the  reli- 
gions tolerated  in  the  empire,  and  threatened 
Uiem  with  banishment  if  they  did  not  comply. 
Proving  obstinate,  the  imperial  menace  was 
carried  into  execution ;  and  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Transylvania  and  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar.  There  are  still  in  Bohemia,  num- 
bers between  whom  and  the  Abrahamites 
some  connexion  has  been  traced;  but  they 
are  not  molested  by  the  government  They 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Deists  and  Nihil- 
ists, because  thev  believe  in  nothing. — 6>e- 
goire*8  Hiatoire  aes  Sectea,  b.  ix.  ch.  xi. 

Abrasax  Stones,  ^ems  foand  in  great 
abundance  in  Spain,  which  represent  a  human 
body,  with  the  head  of  a  cock  and  the  feet  of 
a  reptile.  Thev  have  often  the  inscription 
Abraatix  or  Aoraxaa  in  Greek  characters, 
which  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  of  Persian 
or  Egyptian  origin.  According  to  Bellcrman, 
ihej  belonged  to  the  religious  sect  of  tlie 
Basilidians,  and  were  used,  partly  as  means 
for  teaching  secret  doctrines,  partly  as  sjrmbols, 
and  partly  as  amulets  or  talismans.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  those  stones  which  bear 
the  emblems  of  Sabxism.  Dr.  Neander,  of 
Berlin,  has  written  an  interesting  dissertation 
on  the  subject 

Adsolution  signifies  acquittal.  It  is  taken, 
also,  for  that  act  whereby  the  priest  declares 
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the  sins  of  such  as  are  penitent  rcmittt^d.  In 
the  earlier  ages  it  was  a  judicial  art,  by 
which  tlie  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity,  invoking  the  favour  of  God,  an- 
nounced to  the  penitent  his  remission  from 
ecclesiastical  punishment,  and  readmission  into 
the  bo6om  of  the  church.  Private  absolution 
having  in  the  course  of  time  become  preva- 
lent,  through  priests  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
bishop,  the  opinion  was  spread  among  the 

rple.  that  they  had  the  power  of  absolving 
their  own  authoritv,  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  church,  'i'he  formula  of  absolu- 
tion in  the  church  of  Rome,  has  been  said  to 
be  absolute ;  in  the  Greek  church, deprecatory ; 
and  in  Protestant  churches,  declaratory.  The 
Romanists  hold  aljsolution  a  part  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance ;  and  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  that  of  Florence,  declare  the  form  or 
essence  of  the  sacrament  to  lie  in  the  words 
of  absolution,  **  I  absolve  thee  of  thy  sins." 
According  to  this,  no  one  can  receive  abso- 
lution without  the  privity,  consent,  and  de- 
claration of  the  priest ;  except,  therefore  the 
priest  be  willing,  God  himself  cannot  pardon 
any  man.  This  is  a  doctrine  as  blasphemous 
as  it  is  ridiculous.  The  chief  passage  on 
which  they  ground  their  power  of  absolu- 
tion, is  that  in  John  xx.  23 :  **  Whosesoever 
tins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them, 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained."  But  this  is  not  to  the  purpose ; 
■incc  this  was  a  special  commission  to  the 
M>06tles  Uiemselves,  and  the  first  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  and  most  probabl;^  referred  to  the 

E>wer  Christ  gave  them  of  discerning  spirits. 
y  virtue  of  this  power,  Peter  struck  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  dead,  and  Paul  struck  Elymas 
blind.  But  supposing  the  passage  in  Question 
to  appl^  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
to  ministers  in  general,  it  can  only  import 
that  their  office  is  to  preach  pardon  to  the 
penitent,  assuring  those  who  beheve  that  their 
sins  are  forgiven  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  those  who  remain  in  unbe- 
lief are  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  Any  idea 
of  authority  given  to  Alible,  uninspired  men 
to  absolve  sinners,  different  Arom  this,  is  un- 
■criptnral ;  nor  is  there  any  propriety  in  the 
terms  ministerial  or  declarative  absolution,  as 
adopted  by  some  divines,  since  absolution  is 
wholly  the  prerogative  of  God ;  and  the  terms 
above  mentioned,  can,  to  say  the  least,  have 
no  good  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious. 

The  ancients  reckoned  up  five  kinds  of 
absolution.  1.  That  of  Baptism.  2.  That  of 
the  Eucharist  3.  That  of  the  word  and  doc- 
trine. 4.  That  of  imposition  of  hands,  and 
prayer.  5.  That  of  reconcilement  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  by  a  relaxation  of  her 
censures.  The  two  first  have  been  called  sa- 
cramental ;  the  Uiird,  declaratory ;  the  fourth, 
deprecatory ;  and  the  fifth,  judiciaL  The  first 
had  no  relation  to  penitential  discipline,  being 


never  given  to  persons  who  had  once  received 
baptism.  The  second  had  some  relation  to 
it,  but  did  not  solely  belong  to  it ;  for  it  was 
given  to  all  baptized  persons,  who  never  fell 
under  penitential  discipline,  as  well  as  those 
who  lapsed  and  were  restored  to  communion 
a^in :  and  in  both  respects  it  was  called  ro 
riXfioi't  the  perfection  or  consummation  of  a 
Christian.  By  the  third,  the  minister  made 
public  declaration  to  men  of  the  terms  of  re- 
conciliation and  salvation.  The  fourth  sort 
was  used  as  a  concomitant  of  most  other  ab- 
solutions; and  by  the  fifth,  penitents  were 
finally  restored  to  the  peace  and  full  com- 
munion of  the  church. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  are  three  several  forms  of  absolution. 
The  first  is  that  at  morning  prayer,  "  Al- 
mighty God,  &c.  who  hath  given  power,  &o. 
He  pardoneth  and  absolveth,"  &c.  The  se- 
cond is  used  at  the  ^dsitation  of  the  sick, 
"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power 
to  his  church,  &c.  by  his  authority  committed 
to  me,  I  absolve  thee,"  &c.  The  third  is  in 
the  communion  service,  **  Almighty  G(h1,  &e. 
who  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sins,  &o. 
have  mercy  upon  you,"  &c.  These  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  says  Bishop  Sparrow,  are,  in 
sense  and  virtue,  the  same, — "  For  as  when 
a  prince  hath  granted  a  commission  to  any 
servant  of  his,  to  release  out  of  prison  ail 
penitent  offenders  whatever,  it  were  all  one, 
m  effect,  as  to  the  prisoner's  discharge,  whe- 
ther this  servant  says,  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission granted  to  me,  under  the  prince's 
hand  and  seal,  I  release  this  prisoner;  or 
thus,  the  prince,  who  hath  given  me  this  com- 
mission, pardons  you;  or  lastly,  the  prince 
pardon  and  deliver  you  :  so  here,"  &c. 

The  form  of  absolution,  which  the  pope 
gives  to  crowned  heads  who  have  been  ex- 
communicated, is  briefly  this.  The  pope  is 
seated  on  a  rich  pontifical  throne  erected 
before  St  Peter's  church,  attended  by  the 
apostolical  court  The  ambassadors  of  the 
excommunicated  princes  appear  before  this 
assembly,  and  throw  themselves  at  his  holi- 
ness's  feet,  asking  pardon  in  the  name  of  their 
masters,  and  desiring  absolution.  Then  they 
lay  their  hands  on  the  mass-book,  and  swear, 
by  the  Holy  Gospels,  and  the  Holy  Crucifix, 
obedience  to  the  church.  Then  the  pope,  and 
twelve  cardinal-priests,  sing  the  Miner  ere, 
observing  to  strike  the  ambassadors  on  the 
shoulder  at  the  beginning  of  each  verse.  The 
ceremony  ends  with  prayers,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  penance  proportionable  to  the  crime 
of  the  person  absolved. 

Abstemu,  a  name  given  to  such  persons 
as  could  not  partake  of  the  cup  of  the  eu- 
charist,  on  account  of  their  natural  aversion 
to  wine. 

Abstinence.    See  Fasting. 

AnsTiNENTS,  a  set  of  heretics  that  ap- 
peared in  France  and  Spain  about  the  end  of 
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the  third  century.  They  are  apposed  tp 
have  borrowed  part  of  their  opinions  from 
the  Gnostics  and  Manichgnna,  because  tbev 
apposed  marriage,  condemned  the  use  of  flesh 
meat,  and  placed  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  class 
of  created  beings. 

Abuna,  (our/adker,)  the  title  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Abyssmia,  who  is  generally  taken 
from  among  the  Coptic  priests,  as  the  Abys- 
sinians  and  Copts  keep  up  a  communication 
with  each  other  at  Cairo.  He  has  under  him 
the  Kamosats,  or  the  chief  priests  of  the  se- 
ealar  clergy,  the  learned  theologians  and 
monks. 

ABTsscaAM  Church.  See  Chubcb,  Abts- 
sixiAir. 

AcAciANB,  A  set  of  hcretics  in  the  fourth 
century ;  so  named  fhrai  Acacius,  bishop  of 
C««area,  who  denied  the  Son  to  be  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  though  some 
of  them  allowed  that  he  was  of  a  similar  sub^ 
stance.  Also  the  name  of  another  sect, 
named  after  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  fifth  century,  who  fiivoured  the 
opinions  of  Eutychus.     See  Eutychians. 

Academics,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
odtivators  of  a  species  of  philosophy  origin- 
ally derived  from  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  Plato.  The  con- 
tradictory systems  which  had  been  succes- 
sively urged  upon  the  world  were  become  so 
Bumerous,  that  from  a  view  of  the  variety 
tod  uncertainty  of  human  opinions,  many 
vtre  led  to  conclude  that  truth  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  comprehension.  The  con- 
sei^nence  of  this  conclusion  was  absolute  scep- 
ticism :  hence  the  existence  of  God,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  preferableness  of 
▼irtue  to  vice,  were  all  held  as  uncertain. 
This  sect,  with  that  of  the  Epicureans,  were 
the  two  chief  that  were  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  appearance,  and  were  embraced 
and  supported  bjr  persons  of  high  rank  and 
wealth.  A  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
these  tiro  sects  [see  Epicureans]  will  lead 
Bs  to  Ibrm  an  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth ;  and 
the  necessity  there  was  of  some  divine  teacher 
to  convey  to  the  mind  true  and  certain  prin- 
ciples oi  religion  and  wisdom.  Jesus  Christ, 
therefore,  is  with  great  propriety  called  the 
Day-Spring  from  on  high,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, that  arose  upon  a  benighted  world 
to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  error, 
md  discover  to  lost  man  the  path  of  happi- 
ness and  heaven.  But,  as  we  do  not  mean  to 
enlarge  much  upon  these  and  some  other 
sects,  which  belong  rather  to  philosophy  than 
theoiogy,  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  Bud- 
dew^M  Mmtrodmctkm  to  the  History  of  Pkiloio- 
pkx;  Stank^M  Lives ;  Brueker^s  History  of 
riUoanphy ;  or  (which  is  more  modem)  En- 
fitift  AhridgmenL 

Academy,  m  place  in  which  the  sciences 
are  taught,  and  in  a  more  restricted  theolo- 


gical sense,  a  house  or  establishment  in  which 
young  men  are  trained  for  the  ministry.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Athenian  academy 
belonging  to  a  certain  Academus,  which  was 
a  famous  school  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
a  ^lace  where  Plato  taught     The  first  insti- 
tution of  antiquity  which  merits  the  name, 
was  that  of  Alexandria.     Attracted  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Ptolemies,  a  numerous  as- 
sociation of  scholars  was  collected  in  that 
city,  who  were  to  have  laboured  for  the  per- 
fection and  extension  of  human  knowledge, 
but  soon  fell  into  idleness  or  the  exercise  of 
^[rammatical  subtleties.    From  Alexandria  it 
IS  supposed  the  Jews  borrowed  the  custom  of 
founding  academies,  which  were  established 
after  the  close  of  the  first  century,  in   the 
cities  on  the  Euphrates,  Sora,  Neharda,  and 
Punebedita.     They  had  also  a  famous  school 
at  Tiberias,  which  flourished  for  several  cen- 
turies.    From  them  the  Nestorians  learned 
in  th6  sixth  century  to  value  science,  and  im- 
parted the  same  spirit  to  the  Arabs,  whose 
caliphs,  Almansor,  Harun-al-Rashid,  and  Al- 
mamum,  founded  a  number  of  academies, 
which  were  extended  from  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
to   Bockara  in   the  East,  with   the  greatest 
success.     At  the  court  too  of  Charlemagne 
we  find  an  academy  founded  by  the  emperor, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  instructor,  Alcuin,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  member.     This  use- 
ful institution  was  broken  up  after  the  death 
of  Alcuin,  and  no  academies,  properly  so 
called,  are  found  till  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  when  several 
Greek  scholars  were  compelled   to  flee  to 
Italy.     Lorenzo  de  Medici  then  founded,  at 
Florence,  the  first  Grecian  academy,  under 
the  care  of  Argyropylus,   Theodore  Gaza, 
and  Chalcondylas.     Cosmo  afterwards  estab- 
lished the  Platonic   academy,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Plato, 
and  the  restoration  of  his  philosophy. — This 
gave  place  to  others  of  various  names,  which 
with  numbers  of  more  recent  origin,  still 
exist. 

The  term,  in  its  theological  acceptation,  is 
now  almost  exclusively  applied  to  those  col- 
legiate seminaries  in  which  candidates  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  Dissenters  are 
conducted  through  the  requisite  preparatory 
courses  of  instruction  ;  an  account  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  article. 

Academies,  Dissenting. — The  origin  of 
these  institutions  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ejec- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  learned  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, the  introduction  of"^  certain  oaths  as 
prerequisites  to  admission  into  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  provision  for  the  due  in- 
struction of  such  as  should  be  called  to  labour 
in  future  among  the  nonconformist  portion  of 

I  the  community.      The  edict  that  deprived 
those  divines  of  their  livings,  could  not  dc-s- 
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poil  tlicni  of  their  erudition.  The  treasures 
of  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
university,  eminently  qualified  them  for  un- 
dertaking the  tuition  of  youth ;  while  the 
straitened  circumstances  to  which  many  of 
them  were  reduced,  ohliged  them  to  open 
schools  and  establish  academies,  in  which 
they  taught  the  classics,  and  read  lectures  on 
ditferent  branches  of  theology'  and  general 
science.  As  might  be  expected,  these  rising 
seminaries  were  viewed  with  fear  and  jea- 
lousy, and  harassing  processes  were  instituted 
in  the  Spiritual  Court  against  those  who  pre- 
sided over  them. 

The  first  dissenting  academy  was  opened 
at  the  village  of  RaikmiUy  near  Giggleswick, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1665,  by  Richard 
Frankland,  whom  Cromwell  had  fixed  upon 
to  preside  over  the  college  which  he  erected 
for  academical  learning  at  Durham,  but  who 
was  driven  from  his  situation  when  the  Insti- 
tution was  put  down  at  the  Restoration.  In 
this  seclusion  he  educated  not  fewer  than 
three  hundred  youne  men.  Much  about  the 
same  time  similar  institutions  were  estab- 
lished at  NewingUm  Green,  under  Mr.  Mor- 
ton and  Mr.  Gale ;  at  Sherifffiales,  under  Mr. 
Woodhouse ;  at  Taunton,  under  Mr.  Warren ; 
at  Shrewsbury,  under  Mr.  Owen ;  at  HoxUm, 
under  Mr.  Spademan  ;  at  Isltngton,  under  Mr. 
Ooolittle ;  at  SuWtf  and  Little  Creaton,  under 
Mr.  Shuttlewood ;  at  Wickham  Brook,  under 
Mr.  Cradock ;  at  Tewksbwry,  under  Mr. 
Jones,  and  subsequently  at  difiterent  places  in 
various  counties,  under  the  care  of  gifted  and 
zealous  ministers.  These  schools,  many  of 
which  were  continued  by  able  tutors,  after 
the  death  of  those  who  had  founded  them, 
sent  forth  a  noble  race  of  ministers,  whose 
labours  were  eminently  blessed,  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  true  religion  throughout  the 
country. 

Subsequently  academies  were  established  in 
other  places, — among  which  that  of  North' 
ampton,  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  ranked  first, 
and  furnished,  during  the  presidency  of  that 
eminent  servant  of  Christ,  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ministers. 

The  following  are  the  institutions  at  pre- 
sent in  existence,  in  alphabetical  order : — 

AiRDALE  College,  at  Undercliffe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  This  col- 
lege, formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Idle 
Academy,  was  removed  from  Idle  to  the 
above-mentioned  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
handsome  donation  of  two  estates  in  aid  of 
its  object.  About  twenty  students  receive 
their  education  in  it 

Brecon  College,  in  South  Wales,  for- 
merly established  at  Newtown.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  committee,  and  is 
supported  partly  by  the  congregational 
churchcR  in  \Vales,  and  partly  by  the  Congre- 
gational Fund  Board. 

Cabmahtuen  Academy,  supported  by  the 


Presbytenan    Fund   Board,    educates    about 
twelve  students. 

Cheshunt  College,  Herts,  founded  by 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  at  Talgarth  in 
Wales,  but  removed  to  its  present  locality  in 
1791.  It  contains  twenty  students,  who  are 
left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  ministry  in 
any  denomination  to  which  they  may  choose 
to  attach  themselves.  The  present  Trustees 
have  liberally  made  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  designed  for  Missionary 
service. 

Coward  College,  so  called  in  memory  of 
its  founder.  This  institution  was  originally 
located  at  Wymondly,  Herts  ;  but  in  1832,  the 
trustees,  determining  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Ix>n- 
don  University  College,  removed  to  Byng 
Place,  Torrington  Square,  where  the  students 
reside,  and  the  business  is  carried  on,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  resident  theological 
tutor,  m  a  handsome  building,  purchased  and 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The  number  of 
students  is  sixteen. 

Exeter,  or  Western  Academy.  This 
establishment  sprung  out  of  a  seminary  suc- 
cessively carried  on  at  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Brid- 
port,  Taunton  and  Axminster.  It  occupies  a 
commodious  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Exe- 
ter, and  accommodates  fourteen  students. 

Hackney  Theological  Seminary,  pro- 
jected by  the  Rev.  John  Evre,  A.M.,  an 
English  clergyman ;  and  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  support  to  the  munificent  bequest  of 
j^l 0,000  by  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.,  to  the 
Village  Itineracy  Societ]^,  under  the  auspices 
of  which  its  business  is  prosecuted.  The 
students  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number. 

Highbury  College,  in  the  parish  of 
Islington  near  London,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Institution  originally  founded  at  Mile  End 
in  1783,  but  removed  to  Hoxton  in  1791. 
From  the  latter  locality  it  was  again  removed 
in  1826,  to  its  present  site,  which  was  hand- 
somely presented  by  the  Treasurer,  Thomas 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Highbury  Place.  It  fur- 
nishes accommodation  for  forty  students. 

Homerton  College,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  consists  of  two  foundations,  one  of 
which  dates  as  far  back  as  1690 ;  and  the 
other,  to  which  the  property  belongs,  com- 
menced in  1730.  It  accommodates  twenty 
students. 

Lancashire  Independent  College,  for- 
merly Blackburn  Academy.  This  Institu- 
tion which  sprung  from  the  more  private 
seminary  supported  at  Manchester,  by  Robert 
Spear,  Esq.,  and  was  conducted  for  nearly 
thirty  years  at  Blackburn,  is  now  removed  to 
the  former  of  these  towns,  where  its  business 
is  conducted  ip  a  building  singularly  elegant 
and  ornamental. 

Newport  Pagnel  Evangelical  Institu- 
tion. This  academy  owes  its  origin  to  the 
benevolent  plans  of  the  late  excellent  John 
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TbomtoD,  Esq.,  in  connexion  with  tbe  aid  of 
i'ow'per  the  poet,  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  sen.  It  was  established 
In  1784,  and  educated  suitable  candidates  for 
the  ministry  irrespective  of  their  particular 
views  in  regard  to  Church  government  The 
number  of  students  is  eight 

RoTHsnBXM  College,  at  Masborough, 
near  Rotherham,  has  recently  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  improved,  and  accommo- 
dates  upwards  of  twenty  students. 

Spriko-Hill-College,  Birmingham.  This 
new  establishment  originated  in  the  liberality 
of  the  late  George  Storer  Mansfield,  Esq.,  and 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  Sarah  Glover,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth ^lansfield. 

All  the  literary  establishments  above  enu- 
merated belong  to  dissenters  of  the  Pado' 
bapUsi  persuasion.  The  Anti-Pctdo-iKiptisis 
have  similar  institutions,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are: — 

Bbistol  Academy,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  George  IL,  and  has  given  education 
to  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  who 
h^ive  been  an  honour  to  the  denomination. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  twentv.  Its 
library  in  1825  contained  upwards  or  7000 
volumes. 

Bradford  Academy  opened  in  1806 :  fhr- 
Di<hes  accommodation  for  twenty -two  stu- 
dents. 

Stepney  Academy  was  founded  in  1810. 
It  <:ducates  at  present  fourteen  students,  but 
has  ample  room  for  more,  if  the  funds  of  the 
institution  would  allow. 

AnERCAVENNY  AcADEMY,  fouudcd  in  1807 
f«ir  the  education  of  Welsh  Anti-pffido-baptist 
ministers,  educates  at  present  only  seven 
students. 

Id  all  the  academies  of  both  persuasions,  no 
principles  but  those  generally  accounted  or- 
thodox are  taught  Arian  or  Socinian  aca- 
demies have  existed  at  Exeter,  Hoxton,  War- 
rington, Hackney,  and  Manchester;  but 
though  enjo^  ing  the  tuition  of  such  eminent 
literary  characters  as  Drs.  Taylor,  Aikin, 
Priertiey,  &c^  they  were  not  able  to  sustain 
themselves,  and  gradually  died  away.  The 
only  seminary  which  the  Socinians  now  have 
is  that  known  by  the  name  of  Manchester 
College.  It  was  removed  to  York  in  1803, 
but  was  again  removed  from  that  city  to 
Manchester  in  1839.  The  number  of  its  stu- 
dents has  never  exceeded  twenty. 

In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
have  what  thej  term  divinity  halls,  in  which 
their  students  are  carried  through  dififerent 
courses  on  theology ;  and  the  Congregational- 
ists  have  a  theological  academy  at  Glasgow, 
where  they  ei\)oy  tne  able  tuition  of  the  Kev. 
^lefisrsb  Ewin^  and  Wardlaw,  and  possess, 
besides,  the  pnvilege  of  attending  the  different 
courses  at  the  university. 

America^  rising  rapidly  into  importance 
and  inflaence  as  a  modem  state,  stands  dis- 
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tiuguished  also  for  the  number  and  efficiencv 
of  her  colleges.     Most  of  these,  however,  dif- 
fer essentially  fh>m  our  dissenting  colleges. 
Being  designed  to  fhrnish  tuition  in  all  the 
branches  of  ancient  and  modem  literature, 
and  thereby  to  prepare  youth  for  any  depart- 
ment which  they  may  be  called  to  fill,  they 
receive  young  men  without  discrimination  as 
to  religious  diaracter.    With  their  theological 
seminaries  it  is  otherwise.    Into  most  of  these 
none  are  admitted  who  do  not  give  satis&c- 
tory  evidence  of  piety  and  devotedness  to  the 
sacred   objects    of   the  Christian   ministry. 
They  are  established  at  Andover,  Princeton, 
Bongor,  Cambridge,  Alleghany,  Alexandria, 
New  Brunswick,  Hartwick,  Gettysburg,  Car- 
lisle, Maryville,  and  Rock  Spring,  &c    Of 
these,  that  at  Cambridge  alone  is  heterodox, 
being  designed  for  the  instruction  of  students 
connected  with  the  Socinian  congregations. 
Andover  Institution  was  established  in  1807. 
It  has  a  president  and  four  professorships. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  uvree  years ;  Uie 
students  coming  well  prepared  Arom  some  of 
the  colleges,  where  they  have  gone  through 
the  classics  and  the  various  courses  on  human 
literature.     The  first  year  is  devoted  to  sa- 
cred literature,  the  second  to  Christian  theo-  - 
logy,  and  the  third  to  sacred  rhetoric.    It 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  students. 

Into  the  British  dissenting  academies,  no 
young  man  is  received  who  does  not  bring 
suflcient  testimonials  as  to  moral  character, 
piety,  and  talents,  and  who  has  not  previously 
submitted  to  a  close  and  particular  examina- 
tion. These  being  satisfactory,  the  candidate 
is  admitted  on  three  months'  probation,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  if  the  report  of  the  tutors 
be  &vourable,  he  is  fully  received.  The  term 
of  study  varies,  but  averages  about  four  vears. 
The  students  are  instructed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics ;  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac  ; 
Mathematics,  Natural  History,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Exe- 
gesis and  Hermenentics,  Systematic,  Polemi- 
cal, and  Pastoral  Theology;  Ecclesiastical 
History,  &c. 

AcATHOLici,  those  in  general  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries  Protestants  are  distin- 
guished by  this  name. 

AccENSORii,  or  Lighters,  a  name  generally 
given  to  the  ancient  acolouthi,  because  they 
lighted  the  candles  in  the  churches. 

Acclamations,  Ecclesiastical,  were 
shouts  of  joy  which  the  people  expressed  by 
way  of  approbation  of  their  preachers.  It 
hanily  seems  credible  to  us  that  practices  of 
this  kind  should  ever  have  found  their  way 
into  the  church,  where  all  ought  to  be  rever- 
ence and  solemnity.  Yet  so  it  was  in  the 
fourth  century..  The  people  were  not  only 
permitted,  but  sometimes  even  exhorted,  by 
the  preacher  himself,  to  approve  his  talents 
by  clapping  of  hands,  and  loud  acclamations 
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of  praise.  The  usual  -words  they  ma'Ie  use  of 
were,  "  Orthodox,"  ♦*  Third  Apostle,"  &c. 
These  acclamations  being  carried  to  excess, 
and  often  misplaced,  were  frequently  pro- 
hibited by  the  ancient  doctors,  and  at  length 
abrogated.  Even  as  late,  however,  as  the 
seyenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  find 
practices  that  were  not  very  decorous ;  such 
as  loud  humming,  frequent  groaning,  strange 
gestures  of  the  body,  &c  See  articles 
Dancers,  Shakers. 

Accommodation,  the  application  of  one 
thing  by  analogy  to  another,  in  consequence 
of  a  resemblance  real  or  supposed  between 
them.  To  know  a  thing  by  accommodation 
b  to  know  it  by  the  idea  of  a  similar  thing 
referred  to  it 

In  theoUgy,  the  term  acconmiodation  is 
applied  to  what  may  be  called  the  indirect  fril- 
filment  of  prophecy ;  as  when  passages,  that 
originally  related  to  one  event,  are  quoted  as 
if  they  referred  to  another,  in  which  some 
resemblance  may  be  traced.  The  method  of 
explaining  Scripture  on  this  principle  of-  ac- 
commodation, serves,  it  has  been  said,  as  a 
key  for  solving  some  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties relating  to  the  prophecies.  It  has  been 
justly  call^  a  convenient  principle ;  for  if  it 
were  once  generally  adopted,  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  prophecy  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  furnish.  It  is  not  affirmed, 
that  this  is  either  the  wish  or  the  design  of 
some  of  the  authors  who  have  adopted  and 
defended  the  principle  of  accommodation ; 
but  scarcely  any  of  them,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  one  or  two  German  divines,  have 
pleaded  for  its  unlimited  application  to  the 
Old  Testament  predictions.  It  b  vain  to 
press  even  Michaelis  into  the  service,  as  has 
been  lately  attempted  *,  for  both  he  and  his  no 
less  acute  and  learned  commentator  Marsh, 
expressly  avow,  not  merely  their  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  universally  extending  this 
principle,  but  their  conviction  of  the  danger 
with  which  it  would  be  attended,  and  of  the 
inconclusive  reasonings  which  its  patrons 
have  brought  forward  m  its  defence.  (  Vide 
Marshes  MichaeliSy  voL  L  p.  200 — 214,  and 
Notes,  p,  470 — 479.)  The  following  view  of 
the  subject  is  taken  chiefly  from  their  state- 
ments. 

This  mode  of  interpreting  the  prophecies, 
was  early  introduced  among  theologians,  pro- 
bably by  Origen,  who  employs  it  under  the 
name  of  Oikovo^ux,  (which  the  Latin  fathers 
afterwards  called  dispenaalio,)  in  replying  to 
the  objections  of  Ceisus ;  and  whose  allegori- 
cal disposition  did  such  ii^ary  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  They  expressly  affirmed  that  the 
Apostles  accommodated  their  quotations  ih>m 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  without  any  regard  to  their  original 
import ;  an  opinion  the  most  unwarrantable 
find  dangerous ;  for  that  those  who  were  com- 


missioned to  publish  the  revelations  of  God  to 
mankind  should  have  recourse  to  such  an  un- 
justifiable artifice,  is  contrary  to  all  the  notions 
which  sound  reason,  the  ultimate  judge  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  leads  us  to  form  respect- 
ing the  divine  character  and  conduct  Dr. 
Eckermann  extends  the  doctrine  of  accom- 
modation to  every  quotation  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, without  exception ;  proceeding  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Old  Testament  contains 
no  prophecy  wluch  literally  and  immediately 
rehues  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Dr. 
Owen  on  the  contrary,  in  his  "  Modes  of 
Quotations,"  sec  5,  entirely  rejects  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation,  to  whose  opinion 
Michaelis  is,  in  most  cases,  inclined  to  accede, 
though  with  this  essential  difference,  that  he 
admits  only  a  grammatical  and  literal,  whilst 
Dr.  Owen  contends  for  a  typical  meaning  of 
particular  passages. 

With  respect  to  the  quotations  from  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  seems  necessary  to  make  an  accu- 
rate distinction  between  those  which,  being 
merely  borrowed,  are  used  as  the  words  of  the 
person  who  quotes  them,  and  those  which  are 
produced  as  proofs  of  a  doctrine  or  the  com- 
pletion of  a  prophecy.  In  the  one  case,  ac- 
commodation may  be  allowed ;  for  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Septuagint,  might  often  allude  to  passages 
and  quote  them  from  memory,  as  an  illustni- 
tion  of  what  they  were  stating,  without  di- 
rectly intending  to  bring  them  forward  as 
irresistible  arguments.  But  in  the  other  case, 
there  is  no  little  difficulty,  and  even  hazard, 
in  having  recourse  to  this  principle ;  for  if  it 
once  be  admitted  that  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,  and  even  our  Lord  himself,  employed 
arguments,  which,  on  this  supposition,  are 
evidently  no  arguments  at  all,  the  inspiration 
of  the  one,  and  the  divine  mission  of  the  other, 
must  be  extremely  equivocal 

If  it  were  true  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
falsely  quoted  in  the  New,  when  either  doc- 
trines or  prophecies  are  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
following  distinctions : — 1.  If  such  quotations 
were  discovered  in  a  book,  whose  canonical 
authority  is  doubted,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  human  errors,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
book  itself  be  abandoned.  2.  If  they  could 
be  found  in  tbose  books  which  belong  to  the 
ouoXoyovfitva^  the  inspiration  of  these  books 
also  must  be  given  up,  though  no  inference 
could  be  drawn  that  the  Apostles  were  not 
preachers  of  a  divine  religion.  3.  But  were 
It  possible  to  show  that  the  very  author  of  our 
religion  had  made  a  wrong  application  of  any 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  follow 
that  he  was  not  infidlible,  and  tbat  Christianity 
itself  was  fidse. 

^  It  seems  particularly  obvious,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation  should  not  be  liostily 
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adopted  where  the  strong  exprpssioDs  are 
used,  **  This  was  done  th^  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet ;"  or, 
^  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spdcen," 
&e.  A  formola  of  this  kind  is  never  used  in 
quoting  from  a  classic  author :  it  is,  therefore, 
no  aigoment  in  &vour  of  accommodation  in 
these  cases,  to  aay  with  NichoUs,  (^Co^ferenee 
with  a  Theisi,  P.  liL  p.  11,)  that  no  one  would 
ohyect  to  a  writer  who  should  address  the 
Apostles  in  the  words  of  Virgil*s  inyocation 
of  the  sun  and  moon — 

Vos,  o  clarissima  mondi 

Lumina. 

Every  one  must  perceive  that  these  cases 
are  quite  dissimilar,  and  that  when  the  sacred 
writers  used  the  above  expressions,  they  were 
persuaded  that  the  passages  which  they  intro- 
duced did  directly  refer  to  the  events  to  which 
they  applied  them.  Wetstein  (Abto  on  Matt 
L  22)  alleges  an  example  of  similar  latitude 
of  expression  from  Ephrem  Syrus ;  and  Dr. 
Sykes  {ItUroductum  tu  the  HArews,  sec  3) 
appeals  to  other  writers  alsa  The  authority 
uf  Jerome,  however,  whom  he  quotes  among 
the  rest,  is  of  little  weight,  as  that  learned 
&ther  was  an  avowed  allegorist  The  exam- 
ples of  Wetstein,  and  those  which  Dr.  Sykes 
has  quoted  from  Epiphanius  and  Olympiodo- 
rus,  are  not  much  more  conclusive,  being 
only  similar  to  the  language  which  we  would 
use  in  cautioning  any  one,  **  Let  not  that  be 
fulfilled  in  thee;**  where  the  caution  itself 
implies,  that  the  words  to  which  we  allude 
are  no  prophecy. 

Dr.  Sykes  indeed,  affirms,  that  if  we  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  phraseo- 
logy, we  should  less  hesitate  in  admitting  the 
priiiciple  of  accommodation.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular term  **  frilfllled,"  he  says  the  Jewish 
writers  ver^  often  meant  no  more  by  it  than 
the  happen  mg  of  a  similar  event,  or  an  exact 
agreement  in  particular  circumstances  of  latter 
things  with  the  former ;  and  that  the  masters 
of  the  syna|^gue  applied  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  m  senses  very  remote  from  that  of 
the  original  author.  But,  not  to  insist  on  the 
impropriety  of  putting  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  on  a  level  with  the  Jewish 
Rabins,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  this 
learned  author  has  produced  no  examples 
from  the  Talmud,  or  from  any  Jewish  com- 
mentator, where  similar  expressions  are  used 
in  cases  <tf  mere  accommodation,  and  no  asser- 
tion can  be  admitted  without  authority.  This 
omission  is  the  more  inexcusable,  that  the 
ver^  principle  which  he  defends  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  decision  of  the  question, — Did 
the  Rabbis  in  quoting  passages  Arom  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  formula  of  this  kind,  "  In 
this  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,"  consider  these 
passages  as  directly  referring  to  the  events 
to  which  they  applied  them?  or  did  they 
ground  the  quotation  on  a  mere  parity  of  cir- 
cumstances?     It  is  no   small  presumption 


against  his  assertions,  that  Surenhnsius,  who .  < 
has  accurately  examined  this  question  in  his 
/3(^Xoc  KaraKKayfiQy  (Amsterd,  1713,)  de- 
cides against  them.  In  his  third  thesis,  **  De 
formulis  allegandi,"  he  compares  the  expres- 
sion, iTrXfipti&fi  fi  y^0i|,  with  the  rabbinical 
formulsB ;  and  refemng  to  the  Tanchuma,  foL 
39,  coL  3,  where  Deut  xvii.  7,  is  quoted  with 
the  formula,  **  ad  confirmandum  id  quod  scrip- 
tum  est,"  observes,  **  ex  cujus  loci  appUcatione 
patet  iUam  formulam,  non  solum  alladendi 
verum  etiam  demonstrandi  vim  habae,"  that 
it  is  not  merely  allusive,  but  demonstrative. — 
Encydop.  Edin, 

AccuBSED.    See  Anathema. 

AcEPHAU,  such  bishops  as  were  exem^ 
from  the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  their 
ordinary  bishop  or  patriarch.  Jt  was  also 
the  denomination  of  certain  sects  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical  head : — 1. 
Of  those  who,  in  tne  afGur  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  refused  to  follow  either  St  Cyril  or 
John  of  Antioch ;  2.  Of  certain  monophysite 
monks  and  priests  in  Egypt,  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  patriarch,  Peter  Mongus, 
because  he  had  not,  at  the  adoption  of  the 
Henoticon,  in  483,  expressly  condcmoed  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  3.  Of  the  followers  of 
Severus  of  Antioch,  and  of  all,  in  seneral, 
who  held  out  against  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don ;  and,  4.  Of  the  Flagellants,  whom  see. 

AcoEMETiE,  or  AcoEMETi,  an  order  of 
monks  at  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century, 
whom  the  writers  of  that  and  the  following 
ages  called  'AKoifAtirai-,  that  is,  Watchers,  be- 
cause they  performed  divine  service  day  and 
night  without  intermission.  They  divided 
themselves  into  three  classes,  who  {dtemately 
succeeded  one  another,  so  that  the]^  kept  u^  a 
perpetual  course  of  worship.  This  practice 
they  founded  upon  that  passage — "  Pray 
without  ceasing."     1  .Thess.  v.  17. 

AcoiiOUTHi,  or  AcoLiTES,  servants  of  the 
church,  who  appeared  in  the  Latin  Church  as 
early  as  the  third  century ;  but  in  the  Greek 
not  till  the  fifth.  Their  office  was  to  light 
the  candles,  thence  they  were  called  accen' 
sores;  to  carry  the  tapers  in  the  festal  pro- 
cessions, thence  cero/erarii;  to  present  the 
wine  and  water  at  the  supper,  and  in  general 
to  assist  the  bishops  and  priests  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremonies.  They  belonged 
to  the  clergy,  and  had  a  rank  immediately 
below  the  subdeacons.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  consecration  of  an  acolouthos  is  the 
highest  of  the  lower  kinds  of  ordination.  The 
person  ordained  receives  a  candlestick  and 
chalice,  in  token  of  his  ancient  employment 
The  duties,  however,  formerly  belonging  to 
this  office,  have  been  performed  since  the 
seventh  century  by  menials  and  boys  taken 
ftom  the  laity,  who  are  improperly  called  aco^ 
huthi  in  the  books  of  Roman  liturgy.  The 
modem  Greek  Church  no  longer  retains  even 
the  name. 
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Act,  Conventicle,  passed   in   1C64.    It 
enacted  that  only  five  persons  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  besides  the  family,  ^ere  to  meet 
for  any  worship,  domestic  or  social.  The  first 
offence  on  the  part  of  him  who  of5.ciated  was 
three  months*  miprisonmcnt,  or  five  pounds 
fine ;  the  second,  six  months'  imprisonment, 
or  ten  pounds ;  the  third  ofiencc  was  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds.     Those  who  permitted  conventicles 
to  be  held  in  their  barns,  houses,  or  out- 
'  houses,  were  liable  to  the  same  forfeitures ; 
and  married  women  taken  at  such  meetings 
were  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months, 
nnless  their  husbands  paid  forty  shillings  for 
their  redemption.     The  power  of  enforcing 
the  act  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
justice  of  the    peace,  who   might  proceed, 
without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  on  the  bare  oath 
of  an  informer.     In  consequence  of  this  act, 
houses  were  broken  open,  goods  and  cattle 
distrained,  persons  arrested,  and  the  gaols  in 
the  different  counties  filled  with  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  no  other  misdemeanour 
but  that  of  assembling  together  to  worship 
God,  or  listen  to  the  exposition  of  his  holy 
word. 

Act,  Corporation,  a  statute  of  13  Charles 
XL,  chap.  L,  in  which,  to  the  end  that  the  suc- 
cession in  corporations  might  most  probably 
be  perpetuated  in  the  hands  of  persons  well 
affected  to  his  Msgesty,  and  the  established 
government,  it  was,  among  other  things,  en- 
acted, **  That  no  person  shall  be  chosen  into 
any  ofiSce  of  magistracy,  or  other  employment 
relating  to  corporations,  who  shall  not,  within 
one  year  next  before  such  elecdon,  have  taken 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England," 

Act,  Frvns-MiLE,  or  Oxford,  an  act  passed 
in  1665,  which  imposed  an  oath  on  all  non- 
conformists, binding  them  to  attempt  no  alter- 
ation in  either  church  or  state ;  and  provided 
that  all  ministers,  who  did  not  take  it,  should 
neither  live  in,  nor  come  within  five  miles  (ex* 
cept  in  crossing  the  road)  of  any  borough, 
city,  or  corporate  town ;  or  within  five  mOes 
of  any  parish,  town,  or  place  in  which  they 
had  been,  since  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  parson, 
vicar,  or  lecturer,  under  a  penalty  of  forty 
pounds,  and  being  rendered  incapable  of 
teaching  any  school,  or  taking  any  boarders 
to  be  taught  or  instructed. 

Act,  Test,  a  statute,  25  Charles  II.  2,  for 
preventing  dangers  that  were  apprehended 
ihnn  Popish  recusants,  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted, that  every  person  who  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  office  or  trust  under  his  Majesty, 
■hould,  among  other  things  therein  required, 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, witnin  three  months  after  his  admit- 
tance into  such  office,  under  very  severe  pen- 
alties. This,  together  with  the  Corporation 
Act,  has  at  last  been  repealed,  after  a  very 


protracted  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
senters. 

Act  of  Toleration,  the  famous  statute  of 
William  and  Mary,  sec.  i.,  ch.  18,  "  for  ex- 
empting their  Majesties"  Protestant  subjects 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  from 
the  penalties  of  certain  laws"  enforcing  con- 
formity (except  the  Test  Acts),  and  extend- 
ing a  free  and  full  toleration  to  all  dissen- 
ters, excepting  Papists  and  such  as  deny  the 
Trinity. 

The  preamble  states, — That  forasmuch  as 
some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences,  in  the 
exercise  of  religion,  may  be  an  effectual 
means  to  unite  their  M^esties'  Protestant 
subjects  in  interest  and  affection,  it  enacts  as 
follows,  viz. — 

Sect  II.     That  neither  the  statute  made 
in  the  23d  of  Elizabeth,  intituled  "  An  Act  to 
retain  the  Queen's  Majesty's  subjects  to  their 
due  obedience ;"  nor  Uie  statute  made  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  said  Queen,  "  for  the 
more  speedy  and  due  execution  of  certain 
branches  of  the  former  act ;"  nor  that  clause 
of  a  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  said 
Queen,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Uniformity 
of  Common  Prayer,"  &c ;  whereby  all  per- 
sons are  required  to  resort  to  their  parish 
church  or  chapel,  upon  pain  of  punishment 
by  the  censures  of  the  church ;  and  also  upon 
pain  that  every  person  so  offending  shall  for- 
feit, for  every  such  offence,  twelve  pence; 
nor  the  statute  made  in  the  third  year  of  the 
late  King  James,  intituled  '*  An  Act  for  the 
better  discovering  and  repressing  Popish  Re- 
cusants;"  nor   tliat  other   statute,  intituled 
**  An  Act  to  prevent  and  avoid  dangers  which 
may  grow  by  Popish  Recusants;"  nor  any 
other    law  or  statute  of  this  realm    made 
against  Papists  or  Popish  Recusants,  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  person  or  persons 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  that 
shall  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, and  shall  make  and  subscribe  the  de- 
claration against  Popery;  which  oaths  and 
declaration  the  justices  of  peace  at  the  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  place 
where  such  persons  shall  live,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  administer  to  such  persons  as  shall 
offer  themselves  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
same,  and  thereof  to  keep  a  register ;  and, 
likewise,  none  of  the  persons  aforesaid  shall 
give  or  pay,  as  any  fee  or  reward,  to  any 
officer  belonging  to  the  court,  above  the  sum 
of  sixpence  for  his  entry  of  his  taking  the 
said  oaths,  &c,  nor  above  the  further  sum  of 
sixpence  for  any  certificate  of  the  same. 

Sect  IV.  That  every  person  that  shall  take 
the  said  oaths,  and  make  and  subscribe  the 
declaration  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  pains,  penalties,  or  forfeitures,  mentioned 
in  an  act  made  in  the  35th  of  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  nor  in  an  act  made  in  the  2Jd  of 
Charles  II.,  intituled  **  An  Act  to  prevent 
and  suppress  Seditious  Conventicles ;"   nor 
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sYia]1  any  of  the  said  perfioiis  be  prosecuted  in 
any  eccfcsiatical  court  for  their  nonconform- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England. 

Sect  V.  Provided  that,  if  any  assembly  of 
pvTKons,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, shall  be  held  in  any  place  for  religious 
worship  with  the  doors  locked,  barred,  or 
bolted,  during  any  time  of  such  meeting  to- 
gether, such  persons  shall  not  receive  any 
benefit  fh>m  this  law,  but  be  liable  to  all  Uie 
pains  and  penalties  of  all  the  aforesaid  laws. 

Sect  YL  Provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  of 
the  persons  aforesud  from  paying  of  tiUies, 
or  other  parochial  duties ;  nor  fh>m  any  pro- 
secution m  any  ecclesiastical  court,  or  else- 
where, for  the  same. 

Sect  VIL  That  if  any  person  dissenting, 
&c.,  as  aforesaid,  shall  hereafter  be  chosen 
high  constable,  or  petit  constable,  churchwar- 
den, OTerseer  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  paro- 
chial or  ward  officer,  and  such  person  shall 
scruple  to  take  upon  him  any  of  the  said 
offices,  in  regard  of  the  oaths  or  any  other 
matter  or  tmng  required  by  the  law  to  be 
taken  or  done  in  respect  of  such  office,  every 
such  person  shall  and  may  execute  such  office 
by  a  sufficient  deputy,  that  shall  comply  with 
the  laws  on  this  behal£ 

Sect.  VIIL  That  no  person  dissenting  from 
the  Church  of  England  m  holy  orders,  or  pre* 
InuUd  holy  orders^  or  pretending  to  kofy  orders, 
nor  any  prcocAer  or  teacher  of  any  congrega- 
tion ofJhssenting  Protestants,  that  shall  make 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid,  and 
take  the  said  oaths  at  the  general  or  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace,  to  be  held  for  the 
coimty,  town,  parts,  or  division  where  such 
person  lives,  which  court  is  hereby  em- 
p^^wered  to  administer  the  same,  and  shall 
also  declare  his  approbation  of,  and  subscribe 
the  articles  of  rehgion  mentioned  in  the  sta- 
tute made  in  the  I3th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
except  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th,  and  these 
words  in  the  20th  article;  vix. — ^  the  Church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith," — shall  be 
liable  to  any  of  the  pains  or  penalties  men- 
tioned in  former  acts. 

Sect  X.  recites.  That  some  dissenting  Pro- 
testants scruple  the  baptiiing  of  infisints ;  and 
proceeds  to  enact, — That  every  person  in 
pretended  holy  orders,  &c.,  &c.,  that  shall 
subscribe  the  aforesaid  articles  of  religion, 
except  before  excepted,  and  also  except  part 
of  the  27th  article,  touching  infant  baptism, 
and  shall  take  the  said  oaths,  &c.,  &c,  shall 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  benefits,  and  advan- 
tages which  any  otner  dissenting  minister 
might  ei^oy. 

Sect  aL  That  every  teacher  or  preacher 
in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders,  that 
i«,  a  minister,  preacher,  or  teacher  of  a  con- 
gregation, that  shall  take  the  oaths  herein 
ri'^ioired,  and  make  and  subscribe  the  decla- 


ration aforesaid,  &c.,  &c.,  shall  be  exempted 
ftrom^  serving  upon  any  jury,  or  fh)m  bekig 
appointed  to  bear  the  office  of  churchwarden, 
overseer  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  parodual 
or  ward  office,  or  other  office  in  anv  hundred 
of  any  shire,  city,  town,  parish,  division,  or 
wapentake. 

Sect.  XIL  That  every  justice  of  the  peace 
may,  at  any  time,  require  anj  person  that 
goes  to  any  meeting  for  exercise  of  religion, 
to  make  and  subscnbe  the  declaration  afore- 
said, and  also  to  take  the  said  oaths  or  de- 
claration of  fidelity  hereinafter  mentioned,  in 
case  such  person  scruples  the  taking  of  an 
oath ;  and  upon  refusal,  such  justice  oi  the 
peace  is  required  to  commit  such  person  to 
prison,  and  to  certify  the  name  of  such  person 
to  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace,  &c. 

Sect  XIIL  recites,  That  there  are  certain 
other  Dissenters  who  scruple  the  takins  of 
any  oath ;  and  then  proceeds  to  enact.  That 
every  such  person  shall  make  and  subscribe 
^he  lUforesaid  declaration,  and  also  this  decla- 
ration of  fidelity  following :  viz.  **  I,  A.  B^ 
do  sincerely  promise  and  solemnly  declare, 
before  God  and  the  world,  that  I  will  be  true 
and  faithful  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary ;  and  I  do  solemnly  profess  and  de- 
clare, that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest, 
and  renounce,  as  impious  and  heretical,  that 
damnable  doctrine  and  position.  That  princes 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or 
any  authority  of  the  see  of  SEome,  may  be 
deposed  or  murthered  by  their  subjects,  or 
any  other  whatsoever ;  and  I  do  declare,  That 
no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath,  or  ou^ht  to  have,  any  power, 
jurisdiction,  superiontv,  pre-eminence,  or 
authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within 
this  realm ;"  and  shall  subscribe  a  profession 
of  their  Christian  belief  in  these  words :  **  I, 
A,  B.J  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  his  eternal  Son,  the  true  God, 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  blessed  for 
evermore;  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
be  given  by  divine  inspiration :" — which  de- 
clarations and  subscription  shall  be  entered 
on  record  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions, 
&c ;  and  every  such  person  shall  be  exempted 
from  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  all  and 
every  the  aftermentioned  statutes,  &c 

Sect  XVI.  Provided,  That  all  the  laws 
made  and  provided  for  the  frequenting  of 
divine  service  on  the  Lord's  Day,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  shall  be  still  in  force,  and  exe- 
cuted against  all  persons  that  ofiend  against 
the  said  laws,  except  such  persons  come  to 
some  congregation  or  assembly  of  religious 
worship,  allowed  or  permitted  by  this  act. 

Sect  XVII.  Provided,  That  neither  this 
act,  nor  any  clause,  article,  or  thing  herein 
contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  advan- 
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tage  to  any  Papist  or  Popish  Recosant  wbat- 
soever,  or  any  penton  that  shall  deny  in  his 
preaching  or  wntingthe  doctrine  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  aforesaid 
Articles  of  Relimon. 

Sect  XVIII.  Provided,  That  if  an^  person 
or  persons  do  and  shall  willingly,  maliciously, 
or  contemptaously,  come  into  any  cathedral 
or  parish-church,  chapel,  or  other  congrega- 
tion permitted  by  this  act,  and  disquiet  and 
disturb  the  same,  or  misuse  any  preacher  or 
teacher,  such  person  or  persons,  upon  proof 
thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  by 
two  or  more  sufficient  witnesses,  shall  find 
two  sureties,  to  be  bound  bv  recognizance  in 
the  pNDual  sum  of  50/.,  and,  m  default  of  such 
■ureties,  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  there 
to  remain  till  the  next  General  or  Quarter 
Seuion ;  and,  upon  conviction  of  the  said 
offence  at  the  said  General  or  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, shall  suffer  the  pain  and  penalty  of  2u/., 
to  the  use  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Mi^es- 
tics,  their  heirs  and  successors. 

Sect.  XIX.  That  no  congregation  or  as- 
sembly for  religious  worship  shall  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed  by  this  act  until  the  place 
of  such  meeting  shall  be  certified  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  to  the  archdeacon  of 
that  archdeaconry",  or  to  the  justices  of  the 
peace  at  the  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  place  in 
which  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  regis- 
tered in  the  said  bishop's  or  archdeacon's 
court  respectively,  or  recorded  at  the  said 
General  or  Quarter  Sessions ;  the  register  or 
clerk  of  the  peace  whereof  respectively  is 
hereby  required  to  register  the  same,  and  to 
ffivc  certificate  thereof  to  such  person  as  shall 
demand  the  same ;  for  which  there  shall  be 
no  greater  fee  or  reward  taken  than  the  sum 
of  sixpence. 

Lord  Sidmouth  attempted,  in  1810,  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  pro- 
posinff  some  amendment  or  explanation  of 
this  famous  act,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses ; 
but,  in  reality,  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  Dissent  by  means  of  itinerant  preachers ; 
and  to  clog  the  exertions  of  those  who  wish 
to  instruct  their  neighbours.  Vast  numbers 
of  petitions  Arom  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
presented  against  the  bill ;  so  that  when  it 
was  brought  forward  on  May  21,  1811,  (after 
a  considerable  discussion,)  tne  question  for  a 
second  reading  was  put  and  negatived  witli- 
cmt  a  division.  The  bill  was,  therefore, 
thrown  out  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
he  the  last  effort  ever  made  to  infringe  the 
Act  of  Toleration. 

Act  or  Faith,  (Auto  da  Fe,)  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  is  m  solemn  day  held  by  the 
Inooisition  for  the  punishment  of  heretics, 
ana  the  absolution  of  the  innocent  accused. 
They  usually  contrive  the  auto  to  fall  on 
some  ^reat  festival,  that  the  execution  may 
past,  with  the  more  awe ;  and  it  is  always  on 


a  Sunday.  The  Auto  da  Fe  may  K'  callrd 
the  last  act  of  the  inquisitorial  trageily  :  it  is 
a  kind  of  gaol  delivery,  appointed  as  of^en  as 
a  competent  number  of  prisoners  in  the  In- 
quisition are  convicted  of  heresy,  either  by 
their  own  voluntary  or  extorted  confession, 
or  on  the  e\'idence  of  certain  witnesses.  The 
process  is  this: — In  the  morning  they  are 
brought  into  a  great  hall,  where  they  have 
certain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear 
in  the  procession,  and  by  which  they  know 
their  doom.  The  procession  is  led  up  by 
Dominican  friars,  after  which  come  the  peni- 
tents, being  all  in  black  coats  without  sleeves, 
and  bare-footed,  with  a  wax  candle  in  their 
hands.  These  are  followed  by  the  penitents 
who  have  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt,  who 
over  their  black  coats  have  flames  painted, 
with  their  points  turui^l  downwards.  Next 
come  the  negative  and  relapsed,  who  are  to 
be  burnt,  having  flames  on  their  habits  p<iint- 
ing  upwards.  After  these  come  such  as  pro- 
fess doctrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Uoino, 
who-  besides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have 
their  picture  paiuted  on  their  breasts,  with 
dogs,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  open-mouthed, 
about  it  Each  prisoner  is  attended  with  a 
familiar  of  the  Inquisition :  and  those  to  be 
burnt  have  also  a  Jesuit  on  each  hand,  who 
are  continually  preaching  to  them  to  abjure. 
Afler  the  prisoners,  comes  a  troop  of  fami- 
liars on  horseback;  and  after  them  the  In- 
quisitors, and  other  officers  of  the  court,  on 
mules  :  last  of  all,  the  Inquisitor-general  tm  a 
white  horse,  led  by  two  men  with  black  hats 
and  green  hatbands.  A  scaffold  is  erected 
big  enough  for  two  or  three  thousand  people ; 
at  one  end  of  which  are  the  prisoners,  at  the 
other  the  inquisitors.  After  a  sermon  made 
up  of  encomiums  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in- 
vectives against  heretics,  a  priest  ascends  a 
desk  near  the  scaffold,  and,  having  taken  the 
abjuration  of  the  penitents,  recites  the  final 
sentence  of  those  who  are  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  delivers  them  to  the  secular  arm,  ear- 
nestly beseeching  at  the  same  time  the  secu- 
lar power  not  to  touch  their  Idoodj  or  put  their 
lives  in  danger! I !  The  prisoners,  being  thus 
in  the  han^  of  the  civil  magistrate,  are  pre- 
sently loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  first  to 
the  secular  gaol,  and  from  thence,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  brought  before  the  civil  judge  ;  who, 
after  asking  in  what  religion  they  intend  to 
die,  pronounces  sentence  on  such  as  declare 
they  die  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Home,  that  they  shall  be  first  strangled,  and 
then  burnt  to  ashes:  or  such  as  die  in  any 
other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive.  Ik)th 
are  immecHately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the 
place  of  execution,  where  there  are  as  many 
stakes  set  up  as  there  are  prisoners  to  Ik* 
burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze  about 
them.  The  stakes  of  the  professed,  that  is, 
such  as  persist  in  tlie  heresy,  are  about  four 
yards  high,  having  a  small  board  towunlb  the 
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top  for  the  prisoner  to  he  seated  on.  The 
ne|ratiTe  and  relapsed  being  first  strangled 
and  banit,  the  professed  mount  their  stakes 
by  a  ladder,  and  the  Jesuits,  after  several  re- 
peated exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
church,  part  with  them,  telling  them  that  they 
U'Ave  them  to  the  deril,  who  is  standing  at 
thi'ir  elbow,  to  receive  their  souls,  and  carr^ 
them  with  him  to  the  flames  of  helL  On  this 
a  gri'at  shout  is  raised ;  and  the  cry  is,  **  Let 
the  dogH*  beards  be  made  !**  which  is  done  by 
thnuiting  flaming  Aintes  fastened  to  long  poles 
a^inM  their  faces,  till  their  faces  are  burnt 
to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied  with  the 
loudi*st  acclamations  of  joy.  At  last,  fire  is 
fk-t  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake, 
over  which  the  professed  are  chained  so  high, 
that  the  top  of  the  flame  seldom  reaches 
hi^hi'r  than  the  seat  they  sit  on  ;  so  that  they 
r^thtrr  seem  masted  than  burnt  There  can- 
ni»c  be  a  more  lamentable  spectacle :  the  suf* 
ferers  continuallv  cr}'  out,  while  they  are 
ahlo.  **  Pity,  for  the  love  of  God  I"  Yet  it  b 
bi-hi'ld  by  all  sexes  and  ages  with  transports 
of  joy  and  satisfaction. — O  merciful  God !  is 
thiA  the  benign,  humane  religion  thou  hast 
(nvt?n  to  men  ?  8urely  not  If  such  were  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  then  it  would  be  no 
honour  to  he  a  Christian.  Let  us,  however, 
n'joice  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
demon  of  persecution  shall  be  banished  out 
of  this  our  world,  and  the  true  spirit  of  bene- 
volence  and  candour  pervade  the  universe; 
whf^n  none  shall  hurt  or  destroy,  but  the 
<nirth  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
liord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea!    See  Ih- 

yriSITION. 

Act  of  UMiroRMiTT.  L  An  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  establishing 
the  Protestant  religion  as  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land, binding  all  her  subjects  to  be  Protest- 
ants, and  compelling  them  to  use  the  liturgy, 
fee,  in  such  order  and  form  as  were  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  ever}'  other  order  and  form,  under  the 
severest  penalties.  It  has  been  well  remarked, 
that  in  thus  casting  off  the  Popish  antichrist 
of  Rome,  a  lejpil  existence  was  given  to  the 
PrtfUxtant  antichrist  of  England.  Nothing 
could  be  more  intolerant,  or  more  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind. 

2.  A  statute  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  requiring  all  ministers  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land to  deckure  their  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  act 
received  the  royal  assent  May  19,  1662,  and 
on  Bartholomew  day,  August  24  following,  it 
took  effect  in  the  ejectment  fh>m  their  livmgs 
of  more  than  two  tkmuand  ministers,  who 
refused  to  violate  their  consciences  in  sub- 
scribing to  many  things  which  they  regarded 
to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  The 
principal  agent  in  procuring  this  tmrighteous 


act  was  Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  carried 
this,  and  several  other  harsh  and  ui^ust  mea- 
sures, through  the  influence  of  Lord  Claren- 
don. 

Action  and  Action  Sermon,  an  old  Soot^ 
tish  designation  of  the  sermon  preached  im- 
mMiately  before  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (JlpattiQ  rStv 
' AtrottToKonf^)  one  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  written  in  Greek  by  Luke,  die 
author  of  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name. 
It  is  addressed  to  Thevphilus,  of  whom  no- 
I  thing  is  known,  and  is  evidently  intended  as 
j  A  continuation  of  the  gospel  which  the  author 
\  himself  calls  his  "■  First  Book,**  Acts  1 1.  It 
has  been  universally  received,  and  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  have  been  written  between 
A.i>.  63  and  64,  but  in  what  place  is  doubtftil : 
Jerome  says  at  Rome ;  Grotius  and  Lardner 
think  in  Greece;  ^lichaelis,  in  Alexandria. 
It  embraces  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
beginning  immediately  after  the  Resurrection, 
and  Extending  to  the  second  year  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  '  Very  little  informa- 
tion is  given  of  any  of  the  Apostles,  excepting 
Paul  and  Peter:  and  even  the  accounts  ^ 
them  are  partial  and  Incomplete ;  it  not  being 
the  design  of  I^uke  to  give  us  the  whole  of 
their  history.  Thus  that  of  Peter  terminates 
with  the  death  of  Herod,  although  that  Apos- 
tle is  considered  to  have  lived  and  preached 
twenty 'four  years  longer.  The  position  of  the 
book  is  generally  at  the  head  of  the  Apostoli- 
con,  or  before  the  Epistles ;  but  in  some  MSS. 
it  is  found  after  the  thirteen  Paulinic  Epistles. 
The  style  of  this  book,  which  was  originally 
composed  in  Greek,  is  purer  than  that  of  the 
other  books. 

Acts  of  Paul  ai;d  Thecla,  one  of  the 
spurious  documents  of  antiquity,  falsely  as- 
cribed to  the  Apostle.  It  was  printed  by  Dr. 
Grabe  in  his  Spicilegium,  from  a  Greek  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  ;  a  translation  of  it  is  given  by 
Jones  in  his  work  on  the  Canon :  and  also  in 
Hone*s  Apoc.  New  Testament  It  is  full  of 
legendary  stories. 

Acts  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  another  of  the 
apocr^-phal  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
containing  epistles  alleged  to  have  passed 
between  the  Apostle  and  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher. They  were  published  by  Sixtus  Senen- 
sis,  and  an  English  translation  will  be  found 
in  Hone. 

Acts  of  Peter,  of  similar  apocryphal  cha- 
racter, and  abounding  in  the  most  trifling  and 
absurd  stories. 

Acts  of  Pilate,  a  relation  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  by  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, concerning  Jesus  Christ,  his  death,  re- 
surrection, ascension,  and  the  crimes  of  which 
he  was  convicted  before  him.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans,  that  the  proconsuls 
and  governors  of  provinces  should  draw  up 
acts  or  memoirs  of  what  happened  in  this 
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oonree  of  their  govemment,  and  send  them  to 
the  emperor  and  senate.  The  acts  of  Pilate 
were  sent  by  him  to  Tiberius,  who  reported 
them  to  the  senate ;  but  they  were  rejected, 
it  is  said,  by  that  assembly,  because  not  im- 
mediately addressed  to  them. —  Terttdlian^ 
ApoL  cap.  5,  20,  21. 

The  genuine  acts,  if  they  e:iisted,  are  now 
lost,  and  those  that  remam  are  manifestly 
spurious. — See  Fabric,  Cod,  Apoc,  New  Tes- 
tament,  p.  298,  An,  972. 

Pearson,  Mosheim,  and  Lardner,  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  considerable  credit  is  due 
to  the  account  given  by  Justin  Martyr  and 
Tertullian  of  these  acts.  Dupin  and  some 
others  consider  the  whole  matter  very  doubt- 
ftiL  Lardner  discusses  the  sul^ect  with  his 
usual  impartiality. —  Works,  4to.,  voL  iii.  p. 
599—606. 

Acts  of  the  Saints,  (Acta  Sanctorum,)  a 
name  given  to  all  collections  of  accounts  of  an- 
cient martyrs  and  saints,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  It  is  used  more  particularly 
•8  the  title  of  a  voluminous  work  comprising 
all  those  accounts,  which  were  conmienced 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  1643,  by  John 
Bolland,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  and  continued 
after  his  death  by  otheft  of  the  same  order, 
known  by  the  name  of  BoUandisls  (which  see) 
to  the  year  1794,  but  not  yet  finished,  though 
Ibrming  not  fewer  than  fiily-three  volumes  m 
folia  It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  communion ;  but  contains 
a  sad  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  super- 
stition and  fiction. 

Adamic  CoNSTmrnoN,  the  dispensation 
originally  established  with  Adorn,  as  the  pub- 
lic head  and  representative  of  his  posterity,  in 
virtue  of  whicn,  had  he  continued  obedient, 
they  would  have  been  confirmed  in  holiness 
and  happiness,  but  because  he  sinned,  are  in- 
Tolved  with  him  in  all  the  consequences  of 
his  rebellion.  This  constitution  is  specifically 
laid  as  the  basis  of  the  Apostle*s  reasoning, 
(Rom.  V.  12 — 21.  1  Cor.  xv.  22,)  in  which 
passages  the  connexion  and  analogy  between 
the  representative  characters  sustained  by 
Adam  and  Christ  are  clearly  set  forth ;  in  the 
former  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  plan 
of  redemption,  and  in  the  latter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
resurrection  of  believers.  It  has  been  com- 
mon to  designate  the  establishment  given  to  ' 
Adam  a  covenant ;  and  certainly,  considering  ! 
the  latitude  in  which  this  term  is  frequently  . 
used  in  Scripture,  it  may  not  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  improper ;  but  see  under  the  word 
Covenant. 

Adamtteb,  a  sect  that  sprang  up  in  the 
•econd  century.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that 
they  were  called  Adamites  from  their  pre-  ' 
tending  to  be  re-established  in  the  state  of 
innocence,  such  as  Adam  was  at  the  moment 
of  his  creation,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate 
him  in  going  naked.     They  detested  mar-  , 


riagc;  maintaining  that  the  conjugal  union 
would  never  have  taken  place  upon  earth  had 
sin  been  unknown.  This  obscure  and  ridi- 
culous sect  did  not  last  long.  It  was,  how- 
^  ever,  revived  with  additional  absurdities  in 
the  twelfth  century.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  name  was  revived, 
and  applied  to  a  sect  that  spread  in  Germany 
and  Rohemia,  and  found  also  some  partizans 
in  Poland,  Holland,  and  England,  which 
arose  about  the  same  time  with  the  Hussites, 
whom  they  resembled  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy ;  but  the  accounts  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  ap- 
pearing of  both  sexes  naked  in  their  assem- 
blies and  various,  other  outrageous  customs, 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  as  they  come  originally  from  their 
enemies,  who  appear  io  have  given  them  this 
ancient  heretical  appellation  in  order  to  hold 
them  up  to  execration. 

Adessenabians,  a  branch  of  the  Sacra- 
mentarians ;  so  called  from  the  Latin  Adexse, 
to  be  present,  because  they  believed  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ^s  body  in  the  eucharist, 
though  in  a  manner  different  from  the  Ro- 
manists. 

Adiafhorists,  a  term  given  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  Melancthon  and  the  divines 
of  Wittenberg,  who  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  the  introduction  into  the  Protest- 
ant worship  of  altars,  mass-vestments,  ves- 
pers, &C.  This  concession  occasioned  a  vio- 
lent dispute,  called  the  Adiaphoristic  Contro- 
versy, which  was  commenced  by  Flacius,  a 
theologian  of  Jena,  in  connexion  with  the 
clergy  of  Lower  Saxony. 

Admission,  a  term  in  use  amongst  Presby- 
terians, to  denote  the  service  and  act  by 
which  a  minister  is  publicly  introduced  into 
a  new  charge. 

Admission  Sermon,  the  discourse  which  is 
preached  introductory  to  the  admission  of  a 
minister  to  a  new  charge. 

Admonition  denotes  a  hint  or  advice  given 
to  another,  whereby  we  reprove  him  for  his 
fault,  or  remind  him  of  his  duty.  Admoni- 
tion was  a  part  of  the  discipline  much  used  in 
the  ancient  church ;  it  was  the  first  act  or 
step  towards  the  punishment  or  expulsion  of 
delinquents.  In  case  of  private  offences  it 
was  performed  according  to  the  evangelical 
rule,  privately;  in  case  of  public  offence, 
openly  before  the  church.  If  either  of  these 
sufficed  for  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  person, 
all  further  proceedings,  in  a  way  of  censure, 
ceased ;  if  they  did  not,  recourse  was  had  to 
excommunication. — Tit.  iiL  10.  1  Thess.  v. 
14.    Eph.  vi.  4. 

Adonai,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  exclu- 
sively given  to  God,  and  si^ifying  **  The 
Supreme  Ruler  or  Judge."  It  is  literally  *•  My 
Lords,"  in  the  plural  number,  as  "  Adoni"  is 
"  My  I-ord"  in  the  singular.  The  Jews, 
who  either  out  of  respect  or  superstition  do 
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not  pTonoance  the  name  of  Jehovah,  read 
AtUmai  instead  of  it  in  all  the  places  in  which 
it  ocean  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  vene- 
ration for  the  Tetragrammaton  is  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Joeephos,  who  de- 
clares that  it  was  not  lawfhl  for  him  to  speak 
of  it. 

Aponistb,  snch  divines  and  critics  as 
maintain  that  the  Hebrew  points  ordinarily 
annexed  to  the  consonants  of  the  word  Jeho- 
vah, are  not  the  natural  points  belonging  to 
that  word,  nor  elpress  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  it ;  bat  are  the  vowel  points  belonging 
to  the  words  Adtmai  and  Etohim,  applied  to 
the  consonants  of  the  ineffiible  name  Jehovah, 
to  warn  the  render:^  that  instead  of  the  word 
Jehovah,  which  the  Jews  were  forbid  to  pro- 
nounce, and  the  true  pronunciation  of  which 
had  been  long  unknown  to  them,  they  are 
always  to  read  Adonai.  The^  are  opposed  to 
Jthciruts,  of  whom  the  principal  are  Drusius, 
Capellus,  Buxtorf;  Alting,  and  Reland. 

Adoptianists,  the  followers  of  Felix  of 
Trgil  and  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  advanced  the 
notion  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  human  nature, 
\%  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by 
adoption.  It  was  condemned  by  Charle- 
magne at  the  Council  of  Ratisbon,  and  again 
at  the  Synod  of  Francfort,  794,  and  at  Rome 
and  Aix'la-Chapelle,  799,  as  a  new  modifica- 
tion of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  Felix  was  dis- 
mtsaed  from  his  office :  and  the  whole  con- 
troversy ceased  after  the  death  of  Elipandus. 

Adoption,  an  act  wherebv  any  person  re- 
ceives another  into  his  ftmily,  owns  him  for 
his  son,  and  appoints  him  his  heir.  2.  Spiri- 
lual  adoption  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
whcrifby  we  are  received  into  the  number, 
and  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
sons  of  God.  3.  Glorious,  is  that  in  which 
the  saints  being  raised  from  the  dead,  are  at 
the  Last  Day  solemnly  owned  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  enter  into  the  full  posses- 
sion of  that  inheritance  provided  for  them. 
Rom.  viiL  19,  23.  Adoption  is  a  word  taken 
from  the  civil  law,  and  was  much  in  use 
amon^  the  Romans  in  the  Apostles'  time, 
when  It  was  a  custom  for  persons  who  had  no 
children  dT  their  own,  and  were  possessed  of 
an  estate,  to  prevent  its  being  divided,  or  de- 
p^ending  to  strangers,  to  make  choice  of  such 
who  were  agreeable  to  them,  and  beloved  by 
them,  whom  they  took  into  this  political  rela- 
tion of  children ;  obliging  them  to  take  their 
name  upon  them,  and  to  pay  respect  to  them 
as  though  they  were  their  natural  parents, 
and  engaging  to  deal  with  them  as  though 
they  had  been  so;  and  accordingly  to  give 
them  a  ri^t  to  tiieir  estates  as  an  inherit- 
ance. This  new  reladon,  founded  in  a  mu- 
tual consent,  is  a  bond  of  affection ;  and  the 
privile^  arising  from  thence  is,  that  he  who 
M  in  this  sense  a  finther  takes  care  of  and  pro- 
vides for  the  person  whom  he  adopts,  as 


though  he  were  his  son  by  nature;  and  there- 
fore civilians  call  it  an  act  of  legitimation^ 
imitating  nature,  or  supplying  the  place  of  it. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  conceive  the  propriety  of 
the  term  as  used  by  the  Apostle  in  reference 
to  this  act,  though  it  must  be  confessed  there 
is  some  difference  between  civil  and  spiritual 
adc^tion.    Civil  adoption  was  allowed  of  and 
provided  fbr  the  rehef  and  comfort  of  those 
who  had  no  children ;  but  in  spiritual  adop- 
tion this  reason  does  not  appear.    The  Al- 
mighty was  under  no  obligation  to  do  this ; 
for  he  had  innumerable  spirits  whom  he  had 
created,  besides  his  own  Son,  who  had  ail  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  who  was  the 
object  of  his  delight,  and  who  is  styled  the 
heir  of  all  things.     Heb.  L  3.     When  men 
adopt,  it  is  on  account  of  some  excellency  in 
the  persons  who  are  adopted ;  thus  Pharaoh's 
daughter  adopted  Moses  because  he  was  ex- 
ceeding fair,  ActsviL  20,  21  ;  and  Mordecai 
adopted  Esther  because  she  was  his  uncle's 
daughter,  and  exceeding  fair,  Est  ii.  7 ;  but 
man  has  nothing  in  him  that  merits  this 
divine  act    Ezek.  xvL  5.    In  civil  adoption, 
though  the  name  of  a  son  be  given,  the 
nature  of  a  son  may  not :  this  rektion  may 
not  necessarily  be  attended  with  any  change 
of  disposition  or  temper.     But  in  spiritual 
adoption  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  a  temper  or  disposition  given  us 
becoming  the  relationship  we  bear.    Jer.  iiL 
19. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  time  of  adop* 
tion.  Some  place  it  before  regeneration,  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  that  we  must  be  in  the 
fkmily  before  we  can  be  partakers  of  the 
blessings  of  it  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  one  before  the  other ;  for  although  adop- 
tion may  seem  to  precede  regeneration  in 
order  of  nature,  yet  not  of  time ;  they  may  he 
distinguished,  but  cannot  be  separated.  "  As 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  his  name."  John  i.  12.  There  is 
no  adoption,  says  the  great  Chamock,  with- 
out regeneration.  **  Adoption,"  says  the 
same  author,  **  is  not  a  mere  relation ;  the 
privilege  and  the  image  of  the  sons  of  God  go 
together.  A  state  of  adoption  is  never  with- 
out a  separation  from  defilement"  2  Cor.  vi 
17,  18.  The  new  name  in  adoption  is  never 
given  till  the  new  creature  be  formed.  '*  As 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God."  Rom.  viiL  14.  Yet 
these  are  to  be  distinguished.  Regeneration, 
as  a  moral  act,  gives  us  a  likeness  to  God  in 
our  nature ;  adoption,  as  a  legal  act,  gives  us 
a  right  to  an  inheritance.  Regeneration 
makes  us  formally  his  sons,  by  conveying  a 
principle,  1  Pet  i.  23 ;  adoption  makes  us  re- 
lativelg  his  sons,  by  conveying  a  power. 
John  i.  12.  "  By  the  one,  vfc  are  instated 
in  the  divine  affection  ;  by  the  other,  we  are 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature." 
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The  privileges  of  adoption  are  every  way  great 
and  extensive.  1.  It  implies  great  honour. — 
They  have  God's  name  put  upon  them,  and 
are  described  as  **hi8  people,  called  by  his 
name."  2  Cor.  vL  18.  Eph.  iiL  15.  They 
are  no  lon^  slaves  to  sin  and  the  world; 
but  emancipated  ftxnn  its  dreadftil  bonda^, 
are  raised  to  dignity  and  honour.  GaL  iv. 
7.  1  John  iiL  1,  2.  2.  Inexhaustible  provision 
and  riches, — ^They  inherit  all  things.  Rev. 
xxL  7.  All  the  blessings  of  a  temporal  kind 
that  are  for  their  good  shall  be  given  them. 
Psal  Izxxiv.  1 1.  All  the  blessings  of  grace 
are  treasured  up  in  Jesus  Christ  for  uiem. 
Eph.  L  3.  All  the  blessings  of  glory  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  them.  CoL  L  27.  "  All  things 
are  yours,'*  says  the  Apostle,  **  whether  Pa3, 
or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come, 
all  are  yours."  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  3.  Divine 
protection. — **  In  the  fear  of  .the  Ix)rd  is  strong 
confidence,  and  his  children  shall  have  a  place 
of  reftige."  Prov.  xiv.  26.  As  the  master 
of  a  family  is  engaged  to  defend  and  secure 
all  under  his  roof,  and  committed  to  his  care, 
to  Jesus  Christ  is  engaged  to  protect  and 
defend  his  people.  **  They  shall  dwell  in  a 
peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure  dwellings 
and  quiet  resting  places."  Isa.  xxxiL  18. 
Heb.  1.  14.  4.  Unspeakable  felicity.— They 
eigoy  the  most  intimate  communion  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  They 
have  access  to  his  throne  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  They  see  divine 
wisdom  regulating  every  affair,  and  rendering 
every  thing  subservient  to  their  good.  Heb. 
zii.  6 — 11.  The  Uws,  the  liberties,  the  pri- 
vileges, the  relations,  the  provisions,  and  the 
security  of  this  family,  are  all  sources  of  hap- 
inness;  but  especially  the  presence,  the  ap- 
probation, and  the  ffoodness  of  God,  as  the 
governor  thereof,  afford  joy  unspeakable  and 
ftiU  of  glory.  1  Pet  18.  Prov.iill7.  Heb. 
iv.  16.  6.  Eternal  glory. — In  some  cases  civil 
adoption  might  be  made  null  and  void,  as 
among  the  Romans,  when  against  the  right  of 
the  pontifex,  and  without  the  degree  of  the 
college ;  but  spiritual  adoption,  as  it  is  divine 
as  to  its  oriffin,  so  it  is  perpetual  as  to  its 
duration.  **The  Son  abideth  in  the  house 
for  ever."  John  viiL  35.  ^  The  inheritance 
of  the  saints  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
never  fiideth  away."  1  Pet  I  4.  **  Now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he 
ihaU  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
ahall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John  iiL  2.  In  the 
pesent  state,  we  are  as  children  at  school ; 
bnt  in  heaven  we  shall  be  as  children  at  home, 
where  we  shall  always  behold  the  fiuse  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  for  ever  celebrating  his 
praises,  admiring  his  perfections,  and  enjoying 
Lis  presence.  "  So  shall  we  be  ever  with  the 
Lord."  1  Thess.  iv.  17. 

The  evidences  of  adoption  are,  1.  Renuncia- 


tion of  all  former  dependencies. — When  a  child 
is  adopted,  he  relinquishes  the  object  of  his 
past  confidence,  and  submits  himself  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  adopter ;  so  they  who 
are  brought  into  the  family  of  God,  will  evi- 
dence it  by  giving  up  every  object,  so  &r  as 
it  interferes  with  the  will  and  glory  of  their 
heavenly  Father.    **  Ephraim  shall  say.  What 
have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ?"   Hos.  xiv. 
8.    **  Other  lords  have  had  dominion  over  us ; 
but  by  thee  only  will  we  make  mention  of  thy 
name."    Isa.  xxvi.  13.      Matt  xiiL  45,  46. 
PhiL  iiL  8.  2.  Affection. — This  may  not  always 
apply  to  civil  adoption,  but  it  always  does  to 
spirituaL     The  children  of  God  feel  a  regard 
for  him  above  every  other  object     His  own 
excellency,  his  unspeakable  goodness  to  them, 
his  promises  of  future  blessings,  are  all  grounds 
of  the  strongest  love.     "Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  besfde  thee."   Psalm  IxxiiL  25. 
"  Thou  art  my  portion,  saith  m^  soul,  there- 
fore will  I  hope  in  thee."    Lara.  iiL  24.   Luke 
viL  47.    Psal.  xviiL  1.     3.  Access  to  God  with 
a  holy  boldness. — They  who  are  children  by 
adoption  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  liberty 
of  access  as  those  who  are  children  by  nature ; 
so  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  blessings  of 
spiritual  adoption,  will  prove  it  by  a  reverential 
yet  fomiliar  address  to  the  Father  of  spirits : 
they  will  confess  their  unworthiness,  acknow- 
ledge their  dependence,  and  implore  the  mercy 
and  favour  or  God.    **  Because  ye  are  sons, 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."    GaL  iv. 
6.     "  Through  Jesus  Christ  wc  have  access 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."    Eph.  ii.  18. 
"  Having  such  a  privilege,  they  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  ihey  may  obtain 
mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 
Heb.  iv.  16.    4.  Obedience, — Those  who  are 
adopted  into  a  family  must  obey  the  laws  of 
that  family;  so  believers  prove  themselves 
adopted  by  their  obedience  to  the  word  and 
ordinances  of  God.    "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if 
ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."    John 
XV.  14.     "  Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him 
verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected :  hereby 
know  we  that  we  are  in  him.     lie  that  saith 
he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himself  also  to  walk 
even  as  he  walked."     1  John  iL  4,  5.    5.  Pa- 
tient, yet  joyful  expectation,  of  the  inheritance. 
In  civil  adoption,  indeed,  an  inheritance  is 
not  always  certain ;  but  in  spiritual  adoption 
it  is.   "  To  them  who,  by  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honour, 
and  immort^ity,  eternal  life."     Rom.  iL  7. 
**  We  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal"  2  Cor. 
iv.  18.   Rom.  vi.  23.    Heb.  xL  26,  27.     From 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  of  this  doctrine, 
we  may  learn  that  adoption  is  an  act  of  free 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ   Eph.  L  5.     Ap- 
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pli^  to  believers  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Gal. 
iv.  6.  Rom.  TiiL  15,  16.  A  blessing  of  the 
greatest  importance,  1  John  iii  1,  and  lavs 
OS  under  an  inviolable  obligation  of  submu' 
Mumj  Heb.  xiL  9 ;  imitatUm,  Eph.  v.  1 ;  and 
dtwmiemee,  Blatt  vi  82.  See  Riddetfa  and 
(iifff  Body  qfJhv.  art  Adcption;  Charnock^s 
U'ora,  ToL  il  p.  32-72  ;  FlotveVs  Works,  vol 
iL  p.  601  ;  Brown's  Sjfstem  of  Nat  and  Rev, 
RAigkm,  p.  442  ;  Witsii  CEcon.  FcnL  p.  165. 

Adoration,  the  act  of  rendering  divine 
bon<iars,  incloding  in  it  reverence,  esteem, 
and  love:  this  is  called  avpreme,  or  abaolnte. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  od!,  **  to,"  and  of. 
orrjt,  **  moath  ;**  and  literally  si^ifies  to  apply 
tbo  hand  to  the  mouth,  "  to  kiss  the  hand ; 
this  being,  in  the  eastern  countries,  one  of  the 
gn-at  marks  of  v^espect  and  submission.  See 
Job  xxxL  26,  27.  The  attitude  of  adoration, 
however,  we  find  has  not  been  confined  to 
this  mode;  standing,  kneeling,  uncovering 
the  hettd,  prostration,  bowing,  lifting  up  the 
<*jes  to  heaven,  or  sometimes  fixing  them 
npoci  the  earth,  with  the  body  bending  for- 
ward ;  sitting  with  the  under  parts  of  the 
thighs  resting  on  the  heels,  have  all  been 
used  as  expressive  of  veneration  and  esteem. 
Whatever  be  the  form,  however,  it  must  be 
mnembered  that  adoration,  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, is  doe  to  God  alone.  Matt.  iv.  10.  Acts 
X.  25,  26.  Rev.  xiz.  10.  There  is,  2.  what 
may  be  called  humane  or  paying  homage  or 
rvspeet  to  penons  of  great  rank  and  dignity. 
This  hMS  been  performed  by  bowing,  bending 
the  knee,  &liing  on  the  hce.  The  practice 
of  adoratioa  may  be  said  to  be  still  subsisting 
in  y-w»gi*iM*,  in  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
king's  or  queen's  hand,  it  being  performed 
kneeling  oo  one  knee.  There  is  also,  3.  ado- 
ratioo  relative,  which  consists  in  worship  paid 
tu  an  object  as  belonging  to  or  representative 
M  another.  In  this  sense  the  Romanists  pro- 
frHw  to  adore  the  cross,  not  simply  or  imme- 
diately, but  in  respect  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  on  it  This  is,  however, 
considered  by  Protestants  as  coming  little 
short  of  idolatry.    See  Idolatry. 

Adultery,  an  unlawful  commerce  be- 
twi-en  one  married  person  and  another,  or 
Mween  a  married  axid  unmarried  person.  2. 
It  is  also  used  in  Scripture  for  idolatry,  or 
departing  from  the  true  God.  Jer.  iii.  9.  3. 
It  is  also  used  in  ecclesiastical  writers  for  a 
persoo's  invading  or  intruding  into  a  bishop- 
rck  during  the  former  bishop  s  life.  4.  The 
word  is  auo  used  in  ancient  canons  for  the 
punishment  or  fijie  imposed  for  that  offence, 
r.r  the  priviU^  of  prosecuting  for  it  Al- 
though adultery  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
Ciod,  yet  some  hav^  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  moral  turpitude  of  it ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent observes  Palev,  that,  on  tiic  part  of  the 
Man  who  solicits  the  chastity  of  a  married 
woman,  it  certainly  includes  the  crime  of  se- 
duction, and  is  attended  with  mischief  still 
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more  extensive  and  complicated;  it  creates 
a  new  sufferer — the  ii\jui^  husband, — upon 
whose  affection  is  inflicted  a  wound  the  most 
painful  and   incurable  that   human    nature 
knows.    The  infidelity  of  the  woman  is  ag- 
gravated by  cruel^  to  her  children,  who  are 
generaUy  involved  in  their  parents'  shame, 
and  always  made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 
The  marriage  vow  is  witnessed  before  God, 
and  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  so- 
lemnity and  religion,  which  approach  to  the 
nature  of  an  oath.     The  married  offender, 
therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little  short  of  per- 
jury ;  and  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman 
js  little  less  than  subornation  of  perjury.   But 
the  strongest   apologv  for  adultery   is,  the 
prior  transgression  of  the  other  party ;  and 
so  far,  indeed,  as  the  bad  effects  of  adultery 
are  anticipated  bv  the  conduct  of  the  husband 
or  wife  who  offends  first,  the  guilt  of  the 
second  offender  is  extenuated.     But  this  can 
never  amount  to  a  justification,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  obligation  of  the  marriage 
vow  depends  upon  the  condition  of  recipro- 
cal fidelity;   a  construction   which  appears 
founded  neither  in  expediency  nor  in  terms 
of  the  vow,  nor  in  the  design  of  the  legisla- 
ture which  prescribed  the  marriage  rite.     To 
consider  the  offence  upon  the  footing  of  pro- 
vocation,  therefore,  can  by  no  means  vindicate 
retaliation.   **  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery,** it  must  ever  be  remembered,  was  an 
absolute  interdict  delivered  by  God  himself. 
Mankind,   in  all  ages,  and  in  all  civilized 
countries,  have  regarded  the  violation  of  the 
marriage-bed  with  abhorrence.     It  has  bei-n 
punished  in  various  ways,  and  with  different 
degrees  of  severity,  according  to  the  general 
manners  and  morals  of  the  country ;  some- 
times with  extreme  rigour,  and  in  other  in- 
stances with  capricious  and  ridiculous  penal- 
ties.    By  the  divine  law,  given  to  the  Jews, 
it  was  punished  with  death  in  both  partiiw, 
where  either  the  woman  was  married,  or  both. 
Strabo  savs,  the  same  was  the  case  in  Arabia 
Felix.     Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  was 
not  common ;  but  when  it  did  occur,  a  thou- 
sand lashes  were  inflicted  on  the  man,  and 
the  woman  was  deprived  of  her  nose.     In 
Greece,  the  laws  against  it  were  severe.    The 
rich,  however,  were  sometimes  allowed  to  re- 
deem themselves  by  paying  a  fine,  in  which 
case  the  woman's  &ther  returned  the  dowry 
which  he  had  received  from  the  husband. 
Some  suppose  it  was  ref\indcd  by  the  adul- 
terer.     A  frequent   punishment   there  was 
putting  out  the  eyes.    According  to  Homer, 
adulterers  were  stoned  to  death.   By  the  laws 
of  Draco  and  Solon,  when  caught  m  the  act, 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  injured  party. 
Adulteresses  were  prohibited,  in  Greece,  from 
appearing  in  fine  garments,  and  entering  the 
temples.     Some  suppose  that  this  offence  was 
made  capital  by  Romulus,  and  again  by  the 
twelve  tables ;  others,  that  it  was  first  made 
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capital  bv  Augustus;  and  others,  not  till  the 
time  of  Constantine.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
punishment  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
nusband  and  parents  of  the  adalteress.  The 
most  usual  mode  of  taking  revenge  was  by 
mutilating,  castrating,  or  cutting  off  the  nose 
or  cars.  The  punishment  assigned  by  the 
lex  Julia  de  adidterisj  instituted  by  Augustus, 
waA  banishment,  or  a  heavy  fine.  It  was  de- 
creed by  Antoninus,  that  to  sustain  a  charge 
of  adultery  against  a  wife,  the  husband  who 
brought  it  must  be  innocent  himself.  Under 
Macrinus,  adulterers  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Under  Constantius  and  Constans,  they  were 
burned,  or  sewed  up  in  sa^s  and  thrown  into 
the  soa.  But  the  punishment  was  mitigated, 
under  Leo  and  Marcian,  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment  or  cutting  off  the  nose ;  and,  under 
Justinian,  the  wife  was  only  to  be  scourged, 
lose  her  dower,  and  be  shut  up  in  a  monas- 
tery ;  or,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
huslKmd  might  take  her  back  again :  if  he 
refused,  she  was  shayen,  and  made  a  nun  for 
life.  Theodosius  instituted  the  sliocking  prac- 
tice of  public  constupration,  which,  however, 
he  soon  abolished.  In  Crete,  adulterers  were 
covered  with  wool,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
effeminacy,  and  carried  in  that  dress  to  the 
magistrate's  house,  where  a  fine  was  imposed 
on  them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  all  their 
privileges  and  their  share  in  public  bosinoss. 
The  punii^ment  in  use  among  the  ^lingre- 
lians  IS  the  forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which  is 
usually  eaten  verv  amicably  by  the  woman, 
the  gallant,  and  the  cuckold.  In  some  parts 
of  India,  it  is  said  that  any  woman  mnj  pro- 
stitute herself  for  an  elephant,  and  it  is  rc- 
Euted  no  small  glory  to  have  been  rated  so 
igh.  Adultery  is  stated  to  be  extremely  fre- 
quent in  Ceylon,  although  punishable  with 
death.  Among  the  Japanese,  and  some  other 
nations,  it  is  punishable  only  in  the  woman. 
Among  the  Abyssinians,  the  crime  of  the 
husband  is  punished  on  the  innocent  wife. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Marian  Islands,  the 
woman  is  not  punishable,  but  the  man  is ; 
and  the  wife  and  her  relations  waste  his 
lands,  bum  him  out  of  his  house,  &c.  Among 
the  Chinese,  adultery  is  not  capital :  parents 
will  even  make  a  contract  with  the  future 
husbands  of  their  daughters,  to  allow  them 
the  indulgence.  In  Portugal,  an  adulteress  is 
condemned  to  the  flames;  but  the  sentence 
is  seldom  executed.  By  the  ancient  laws  of 
France,  this  crime  was  punbhable  with  death. 
Before  the  revolution,  the  adulteress  was 
usually  condemned  to  a  convent,  where  the 
husband  could  visit  her  during  two  years,  and 
take  her  back  if  he  saw  fit  If  he  did  not 
choose  to  receive  her  again  by  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  her  hair  was  shaven,  she  took 
the  habit  of  the  convent,  and  remained  there 
for  life.  Where  the  parties  were  poor,  she 
might  be  shut  up  in  an  hospital  instead  of  a 
convent.    The  Code  Napoleon  docs  not  allow 


the  husband  to  proceed  against  his  wife  in 
case  he   has  been  condemned  for  the  samo 
crime.     The  wife  can  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband  only  in  case  he  has  introduced 
his  paramour  into  the  house  where  she  re- 
sides.    An  adulteress  can  be  imprisoned  from 
three  months  to  two  years ;  but  the  husband 
msLY  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by 
taking  her  back.     Her  partner  in  guilt  is 
liable  to  the  same  punishment     Castration 
was  the  punishment  in  Spain.     In  Poland, 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
the  criminal  was  carried  to  the  market-place, 
and  there  fastened  by  the  testicles   with  a 
nail ;  a  razor  was  laid  within  his  reach,  and 
he  had  the  option  to  execute  justice  on  him- 
self, or  remain  where  he  was  and  die.     The 
Saxons  consigned  the  adulteress  to  the  flames, 
and  over  her  ashes  erected  a  gibbet,  on  which 
her  paramour  was  hanged.     King  Edmund 
the  Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be  punished  in 
the  same  manner  as  homicide ;  and  Canute 
the  Dane  ordered  that  the  man    should   be 
banished,  and  the  woman  have  her  cars  and 
nose  cut  off.     In  the  time  of  Ilenry  I.,  it  was 
punished  with  the  loss  of  the  eyes  and  geni- 
tals.    Adultery  is  in  England  considered  as  a 
spiritual  offence,  cognizable  by  the  s])iritual 
courts,  where  it  is  punished  by  fine  and  pen- 
ance.    ITie  common  law  allows  the  party  ag- 
grieved only  an  action  and  damages.     In  the 
United  States,   the  punishment  of  adultery 
has  varied  materially  at  different  times.     In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  an  adulterer  or 
adulteress  may  be  set  on  the  gallows  for  one 
hour,  be  publicly  whipped,  and  imprisoned  or 
fined.     All  or  any  of  these  punishments  may 
be  inflicted,  according  to  the  circumstanced 
of  the  offence.     Adultery  is,  moreover,  very 
seldom   punished  criminally   in  the    United 
States.     The  Mohammedan  code  pronounces 
it  a  capital  offence.     It  is  one  of  the  thnnj 
crimes  which  the  prophet  directs  to  be  ex- 
piated by  the  blood  of  a  Mussulman. — Encyc. 
Anuir. 

Advent,  a  term  commonly  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Incarnation,  and  also  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  to  judge  the  world.  The 
one  is  called  the  Firstf  and  the  other  the  Se- 
cond Advent  It  is,  however,  employed  in 
Scripture  to  denote  any  cominc  of  the  lA)rd, 
especially  that  which  has  for  its  object,  the 
infliction  of  a  particular  judgment  In  eccle- 
siastical use,  it  signifies  a  festival  which  in- 
cludes the  four  Sunday's,  or  weeks,  before 
Christmas,  which  season  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics spend  in  fasting  and  humiliation.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  this  sense  by  Maximus 
Laurinensis,  in  one  of  his  homilies,  written  in 
the  middle  of  the  fiAh  century.  No  nuptials 
were  allowed  to  be  eelebrttted  in  Advent  after 
the  council  held  atl^^irida,  in  the  sixth  century. 

ADVER8A.HY,  ouc  who  scts  hiniself  in  op- 
position to  another;  one  of  the  names  of 
Satan.    See  Satan. 
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A  DTEBSITT,  a  tUte  which  is  opposite  to  our 
wishes,  and  th«  canse  of  sorrow.  It  stands 
opposed  to  prosperity.    See  ArnjcnoN. 

Abvocate,  one  who  pleads  or  defends  the 
caose  of  another,  or  interposes  on  his  hehalf 
with  a  judge.    It  is  used, 

1.  Of  our  Sayioar,  and  never  of  any 
erattcd  being  in  its  hiUical  sense.     1  John 

IL   I. 

S.  Of  a  species  of  officers  appointed  to 
defend  the  rights  and  revenues  of  a  church 
or  religions  house.  They  were  first  ap- 
pointed  onder  the  consulship 'of  Stilico,  and 
were  divided  according  to  their  several  offices 
into  iUftmmjrtM,  caundici,  aciores,  pastoret  hid, 
&c  These  offices  were  first  entrusted  to 
canons,  bat  afterwards  were  held  even  by 
monarcha.  The  advocates  set  over  single 
churches  administered  justice  in  secular  af- 
£urs  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  had  jurisdiction  over  their  whole  dio- 
ceses. In  case  of  necessity  they  defended  the 
property  of  the  clergy  by  force  of  arms.  In 
the  courts  of  justice  the^  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  chnrches  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. They  superintended  the  collection 
of  the  tithes  and  o&er  revenues  of  the  church, 
and  eigoyed,  on  the  part  of  the  convents, 
Buny  benefices  and,  considerable  revenues. 
After  a  time,  these  advocates  and  their  assist- 
tats  becoming  a  burthen  to  the  clergy,  and 
the  people  under  their  char||^,  who  began 
to  suffer  severely  from  their  avarice,  the 
churches  began  to  get  rid  of  them.  Urban 
IIL  labooredto  deliver  the  church  from  these 
oppressors,  but  found,  in  1186,  the  German 
prelates,  in  connexion  with  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric L,  opposed  to  it  Under  the  Emperor 
Frederic  IL,  however,  most  of  the  German 
rhorehes  succeeded  in  abolishing  these  offices 
by  the  ^rant  of  large  sums  of  money  and  of 
various  immunities. 

3.  Of  the  advowee,  or  patrom,  who  has  the 
right  of  presentation  to  a  living  in  his  own 
name.  Females  havmg  the  same  right  were 
c^Xed  adtwxUisMt, 

Advocate,  Devil's,  the  person  appointed 
at  Rome  to  raise  doubts  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  miracles  of  a  candidate  for  canoni- 
sation, to  expose  any  want  of  formality  in 
the  investigation  of  the  miracles,  and  to  assail 
the  generu  merits  of  the  candidate.  After 
every  thing  is  said  pro  and  cony  and  three 
papail  advocates  of  the  consistory  have  found 
the  whole  course  of  proceeding  legal  and 
formal,  the  canonisation  follows.  It  is  said 
that  in  flie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  canonisation  of  Cardinal  Boromeo 
was  almost  prevented  by  the  accusations  of 
the  devil's  advocate. 

Advowee,  a  term  employed  to  denote  the 
ecclesiastical  orders  of  advocates,  and  the 
patrons  of  churches,  &e. 

Advowson,  in  English  law,  a  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  a  vacant  benefice,  or,  in  other 


words,  a  right  of  nominating  a  person  to  offi- 
ciate in  a  vacant  church.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  advocaiio,  because  the  right  was 
first  obtained  by  such  as  were  founders,  bene- 
factors, or  strenuous  defenders  (advocates)  of 
the  churoh.  Those  who  have  this  riffht  are 
styled  patrons.  Advowsons  are  of  three 
kinds,— presenta/iVe,  coUative^  and  donative  : — 
preventative  when  the  patron  presents  his 
clerk  to  the  bisliop  of  the  diocese  to  be  insti- 
tuted;  coUative  when  the  bishop  is  the  patron, 
and  institutes  or  coUates  his  clerk  by  a  single 
act ;  and  donative  when  a  church  is  fbundcd 
by  the  king,  and  assigned  to  the  patron  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  ordinary,  so  that  the 
patron  confers  the  benefice  on  lus  clerk  with- 
out presentation,  institution,  or  induction. 

^Ns,  (Xluvec,)  ages.  The  Valentinians, 
followers  of  the  Gnostics,  (who  had  corrupted 
the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  by 
mixing  with  it  the  foncies  and  conceits  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbalists,  of  the  schools  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  and  of  the  Chaldean  Philo- 
sophy, more  ancient  than  either,)  invented  a 
kind  of  theogony  or  genealogy  of  gods,  (not 
unlike  that  of  Hesiod,)  whom  they  called  by 
several  glorious  names,  and  all  by  the  general 
appellation  of  JEosb  ;  among  which  they  rec- 
koned Z<ii»),  Life^  Aoyof,  Word^  Movoyivi/c* 
Only'begotten^  IIXijpw/uY,  Fulness ;  and  many 
other  divine  powers  and  emanations,  amount- 
ing in  number  to  thirty,  which  they  fancied 
to  be  successively  derived  from  one  another, 
and  all  firom  one  self-originated  deitv,  named 
Bythus,  L  e.  profound,  or  unfathonuihle ;  whom 
they  called  hkewise  Ute  most  high  and  ineffable 
Father,    See  Valentinians. 

^EA,  a  fixed  pointof  time,  firom  which  chro- 
nologers  reckon.  iBras  are  either  Christian. 
Jewish,  Heathen,  or  Mohammedan.  Chris- 
tian fleras  are  deduced  either  from  the  birth 
of  Christ,  from  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  or 
the  begintiinff  of  the  world.  Chronologcrs 
differ  as  to  me  true  point  of  time  in  which 
Christ  was  bom :  some  place  it  two  years, 
others  four,  and  some  five,  before  the  vulgar 
sra,  which  by  general  consent  is  placed  in 
the  year  of  the  world  4000, — of  the  Julian 
period,  4714.  This  asra  is  that  in  general  use 
among  the  Christians. 

The  ancient  Jews  made  use  of  several 
aras  in  their  computations:  sometimes  they 
reckoned  from  the  deluge,  sometimes  from 
the  division  of  tongues,  sometimes  from  their 
departure  out  of  l'g}'pt,  at  other  times  from 
the  building  of  the  temple,  and  sometimes  from 
their  restoration  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
but  their  vulgar  sra  was  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  foils  in  with  the  year  of  the 
Julian  Period  953 ;  and  consequently  they 
supposed  the  world  created  249  years  sooner 
than  according  to  our  computations.  But 
when  the  Jews  became  subjt'Ct  to  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  kings,  they  m  ere  obliged  to  make 
:  use  of  the  iEra  of  the  SeUrucidie  in  all  their 
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contracts,  which  from  thence  was  called  tlie 
^ra  o/Omtracts.  This  sera  begins  with  the 
year  of  the  world  3692 ;  of  the  Julian  period, 
4403  ;  before  Christ,  308. 

The  Pagan  iEras,  as  haying  little  or  no 
relation  to  matters  of  religion,  we  shall  omit 

The  Mohammedan  ^ra  is  computed  from 
the  Jlegira,  or  JlUfht  of  the  false  prophet 
Mohammed  fh>m  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  is 
fh>m  thence  called  The  Heyira.  It  began  in 
the  year  of  the  world  4622, — of  the  Julian 
period,  5335, — and  aAer  Christ,  622. 

Aerians,  a  branch  of  Arians  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  who  held  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  bishops  and  priests ;  a  doc- 
trine maintained  by  many  modem  divines, 
particularly  of  the  presby  terian  and  reformed 
churches,  on  accoimt  of  which  they  have 
been  accused  of  ASrianism  by  the  Catholics. 
The  sect  received  its  denomination  from 
Aerius,  an  Arian  monk  of  Sebaste,  in  Arme- 
nia, who  founded  his  doctrine  on  1  Tim.  iv. 
14,  and  besides,  declared  prayers  and  offer- 
ings for  the  dead  to  be  ineffectual  and  in- 
jurious ;  rejected  the  ordinance  of  fasting ; 
and  declared  the  practice  of  sacrificing  a  lamb 
at  Easter  to  be  contrary  to  the  spint  hf  the 
Christian  religion.  Though  guilty,  in  foct, 
only  of  opposing  the  abuses  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  the  corruptions  of  superstition,  the 
Adrians  were  condemned  as  heretics.  See 
Episcopact. 

Aetians,  those  who  maintained  that  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  were  in  all  things  dissi- 
milar to  the  Father.  They  received  their 
name  from  Actius,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  Arianism,  who  was  bom  in 
Syria,  and  flourished  about  the  year  336.  Be- 
sides the  opinions  which  the  Aetians  held  in 
common  with  the  Arians,  they  maintained 
that  fiiith  without  works  was  sufficient  to  sal- 
Tation;  and  that  no  sin,  however  griovous, 
would  be  imputed  to  the  foithAiL  A£tius, 
moreover,  affirmed  that  what  God  had  con- 
cealed fh>m  the  Apostles,  he  had  revealed  to 
him. 

Aftection,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  refers 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  are  affected  by 
any  thing  for  a  continuance,  whether  painful 
or  pleasant ;  but  in  the  most  common  sense, 
it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  settled  bent  of  mind 
towards  a  particular  being  or  thing.  It  holds 
a  middle  place  between  aupontion  on  the  one 
band,  9na  pauum  on  the  other.  It  is  distin- 
gnishable  firom  dupotitum,  which  being  a 
branch  of  one*s  nature  ori^nally,  must  exist 
before  there  can  be  any  opportunity  to  exert 
it  upon  any  particular  olject ;  whereas  affec- 
tion can  never  be  originid,  b^use,  having  a 
fpecial  relation  to  a  particular  object,  it  can- 
not exist  till  the  ol^gect  have  once,  at  least, 
been  presented.  It  is  also  distinguishable 
from  pasfioji,  which,  depending  on  the  real 
or  ideal  presence  of  its  otject,  vanishes  with 
its  ol\ject ;  whereas  affection  is  a  lasting  con- 


nexion, and,  like  other  connexions,  subsists 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  object 
[See  Disposition  and  Passion.] 

The  affections,  as  they  respect  religion,  de- 
serve in  this  place  some  attention.     They 
may  be  defined  to  be  t)ie  **  vigorous  and  sen- 
sible exercises  of  the  inclination  and  will  of 
the  soul  towards  religious  objects.**    What- 
ever extremes  Stoics  or  euthusiosts  have  run 
into,  it  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of  the 
affections  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  true 
religion.    It  is  tmc  indeed,  **  that  all  affec- 
tionate devotion  is  not  wise  and  rational ;  but 
it  is  no  less  tme,  that  all  wise  and  rational 
devotion  must  be  affectionate.*'    The  affec- 
tions are  the  springs  of  action  ;  they  belong 
to  our  nature,  so  that  with  the  highest  per- 
ceptions of  truth  and  religion,  we  should  be 
inactive  without  them.      They  have  consi- 
derable influence  on  men  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life ;  how  much  more,  then,  should 
they  operate  in  those  important  objects  that 
relate  to  the  Divine  Being,  Uie  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a 
future  state !     The  religion  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  has  always  consisted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  tholy  affections.    Jesus  Christ  himself 
affords  us  an  example  of  the  most  lively  and 
vigorous  affections ;  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  employment  of  heaven 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  them.     In  addition 
to  all  which,  the  scriptures  of  truth  teach  us, 
that  religion  is  nothing  if  it  occupy  not  the 
affections.     Deut  vi.  4  and  5.    Deut  xxx.  6. 
Rom.  xiL  11.    1  Cor.  xiii.  13.     Ps.  xxvii.  14. 

A  distinction,  however,  must  be  mado 
between  what  may  be  merely  natural^  and 
what  is  truly  spiritual.  The  affections  may 
be  excited  m  a  natural  way,  under  ordin- 
ances, by  a  natural  impression,  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
32  ;  by  a  natural  sympathy,  or  by  the  natural 
temperament  of  our  constitution.  It  is  no  sign 
that  our  affections  are  spiritual  because  they 
are  raised  very^  high,  produce  great  effects  on 
the  body,  excite  us  to  be  very  zealous  in  ex- 
ternals, to  be  always  conversing  about  our- 
selves, &c  These  things  are  onen  found  in 
those  who  are  only  mere  professors  of  reli- 
gion.    Matt  vil  21,  22. 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  our 
affections  are  excited  in  a  spiritual  manner, 
we  must  inquire  whether  that  which  moves 
our  affections  be  truly  spiritual ;  whether  our 
consciences  be  alarmed,  and  our  hearts  im- 
pressed ;  whether  the  judgment  be  enlighten- 
ed, and  we  have  a  perception  of  the  moral 
excellency  of  divine  things ;  and,  lastly,  whe- 
ther our  affections  have  a  holy  tendency,  and 
produce  the  happy  effects  of  obedience  to 
God,  humility  in  ourselves,  and  justice  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  As  this  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  close  attention,  the-  reader  may  consult 
iMrd  Kaims's  Elements  of  Criticism,  voL  ii.  p. 
517;  Edwards  on  the  Affections;  Pike  and 
HaywanTs  Cases  of  Conscience;  Watts^s  Us§ 
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ami  Abmae  of  the  Passioms;  M*Lattrins 
£Mam^  tec  5  and  6,  where  thif  galnect  is 
masterly  bandied;  Jertwuf  Ta^hr't  Worka^ 
▼oL  u.  pp.  114,  164. 

Affinftt,  SpnuTUAL,  in  the  charch  of 
Rome, — a  relation  cootrMted  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  Bi^itism  and  Confirmation,  accord- 
iofr  to  which  a  |pd-ihther  may  not  marry  his 
p^-daoghter  without  a  dispensation. 

Affikmation,  the  solemn  declaration  of 
Qoakers,  and  the  members  of  some  other 
s««ts,  in  confirmation  of  their  testimony  in 
courts  of  law,  or  of  their  statements  on  other 
occasions,  on  which  the  sanction  of  an  oath 
M  required  of  other  persons.  The  English 
kws  did  not  permit  affirmations  instead  of 
oaths,  in  crimmal  cases,  until  1828.  In  the 
United  Slates,  no  difference  has  been  made 
between  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  this  re- 
spect, it  being  permitted  both  to  Quakers  and 
other  Bcrupuious  persons  to  give  testimony 
on  mere  solemn  affirmation.  The  same  pri- 
vilege b  extended  in  Prussia  to  certain  sects 
whose  principles  do  not  allow  them  to  make 
nath. 

Kgapsl,  or  LoYE  Feasts,,  (from  dyairiy, 
"  love,**)  feasts  of  charity  among  the  ancient 
Christiana,  when  liberal  contributions  were 
■ukle  by  the  rich  to  the  poor.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  many  that  the  custom  is  sanc- 
tioned by  1  Cor.  zL  20, 21 ;  but  the  following 
Trne  clcariv  shows  that  the  apostle  repro- 
bates the  idea  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
rating  any  other  social  meal  in  public  but 
that  of  th«  Lord's  Supper.  Chrysostom  gives 
the  fullowiog  account  of  this  ftAst,  which  he 
derives  from  tlie  apostolic  practice.  He  says, 
— *-  The  first  Christians  had  all  things  in 
common,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
t]f»;  but  when  that  equality  of  possessions 
cvaisvd,  aa  it  did  even  in  the  afwistles*  time, 
the  Agape  or  love  feast  was  substituted  in  the 
ruiim  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  met  at  a 
cr.mmoa  feast,  the  rich  bringing  provisions, 
and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  being  in- 
vited.** It  was  always  attended  with  receiv- 
ing the  holy  sacrament;  but  there  is  some 
diffeivnce  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
int4?rpreters  as  to  the  circumstance  of  time, — 
vtjL,  whether  this  fSsait  was  held  before  or 
aft«fr  the  communioo.  Chrysostom  is  of  the 
latter  opinion ;  the  learned  Dr.  Cave  of  the 
former.  These  love  feasts,  during  the  first 
ihive  ctmtnriea,  were  held  in  the  church 
without  •^"^*'  or  offence ;  but  in  after-times 
the  heathens  began  to  tax  them  with  impu- 
rity. This  gave  occasion  to  a  refbrmation  of 
these  Agapea.  The  kiss  of  charity,  with 
which  &  ceremony  wed  to  end,  was  no 
longer  giren  between  different  sexes ;  and  it 
was  expressly  forbidden  to  have  any  beds  or 
coocbea  for  the  conveniency  of  those  who 
Khonld  be  diapoaed  to  eat  more  at  their  case. 
Not  withMuiding  these  precautions,  the  abuses 


committed  in  them  became  so  notorious,  that 
the  holding  them  (in  churches  at  least)  was 
solemnly  condemned  at  the  council  of  Car- 
thage in  the  year  397.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  of  Ute  years,  to  revive  these  feasts,  but 
in  a  different  manner  troTH  the  primitive 
custom,  and,  perhi^M,  with  little  edification. 
They  are,  however,  not  very  general,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Sandemaniana 
and  some  of  the  stricter  Antipiedobaptists. 

Agapetjb,  a  name  given  to  certain  vii^gint 
and  widows  who,  in  the  ancient  church,  asso- 
ciated themselves  with,  and  attended  on,  ec- 
clesiastics, out  of  a  motive  of  piety  and 
charity.    See  Deaconesses. 

Ageda,  Synod  of,  an  assembly  of  Jewish 
doctors,  held  a.d.  1650,  and  so  denominated 
from  a  plain  on  which  they  met,  about  thirty 
leagues  from  Buda,  in  Hungary.  More  than 
300  Rabbins,  and  many  other  Jews,  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  attended.  The  oligect  was  to 
debate  the  question — Whether  the  Messiah 
had  appeared.  The  negative  of  the  question 
was  carried,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his  coming 
was  delayed  on  account  of  their  sins  and  im- 
penitence. They  were  of  opinion  that  he 
would  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  come  as  a  great 
conqueror,  deliver  the  Jews  from  every  fo- 
rei^  yoke,  and  alter  nothing  in  the  Mosaic 
rehgion.  Some  ecclesiastics  from  Rome  at- 
tended this  meeting,  but  the  Jews  would  not 
hear  them. 

^  Agenda,  among  divines  and  philosophers, 
signifies  the  duties  which  a  man  lies  under 
an  obligation  to  perform  :  thus  we  meet  with 
the  agenda  of  a  Christian,  or  the  duties  he 
ought  to  perform,  in  opposition  to  the  rri- 
demicL,  or  things  he  is  to  believe.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  service  or  office  of  the  church, 
and  to  church  books  compiled  by  public  au- 
thority, prescribing  the  oxder  to  be  observed, 
and  amoimts  to  the  same  as  ritual,  formulary, 
directory,  missal,  &c 

Agent,  that  which  acts :  opposed  to  pa- 
Uent,  or  that  which  is  acted  upon. 

Agent,  Moral.    See  Moral  Agent. 
Agnoetjb,  (from  dyvocw,  **  to  be  ignorant 
o^**)  a  sect,  the  followers  of  Meoplironias,  of 
Cappadocia,  which  appeared  about  370.  They 
called  in  question  the  omniscience  of  God, 
alleging  that  he  knew  things  past  only  by 
memory,  and  things  fViture  only  by  an  uncer- 
tain prescience.    There  arose  another  sect  of 
the  same  name  in  the  sixth  centunr,  who  fol- 
lowed Themistius,    deacon    of   Alexandria. 
The)r  maintained  that  Christ  was  ignorant  of 
certain  things,  and  particularly  of  the  time  of 
the  day  of  judgment.    It  is  supposed  'they 
built  their  hypothesis  on   that   passage  in 
Mark  xiiL  32,  **  Of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Fa- 
ther.**   The  meaning  of  which  most  probubl  v 
is,  that  this  was  not  known  to  the  Messiah 
himself  in  his  human  nature,  or  by  virtue  of 
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his  unction,  as  any  part  of  the  mysteries  he 
was  to  reveal ;  for,  considering  him  as  God, 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing. 

Agnus  Dei,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  cake 
of  wax,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb 
supporting  the  banner  of  the  cross,  with  the 
year  and  name  of  the  pope.  The  name  liter- 
allj  signifies  "  Lamb  of  God."  These  cakes, 
bem(^  coYisecrated  by  the  pope  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  distributed  amon^  the  people, 
are  supposed  to  have  great  virtues.  They 
cover  them  with  a  piece  of  stnfi^  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  and  carry  them  very  de- 
voutly in  their  processions.  The  Romish 
priests  and  religious  derive  considerable  pe- 
cuniary advantage  from  selling  them  to  some, 
and  presenting  them  to  others. 

Agnus  Dei  is  also  used  as  a  prayer  in  the 
Romish  Liturgy,  which  begins  with  the  words, 
and  is  ^nerally  sung  before  the  communion. 
According  to  the  regulation  of  Pope  Sergius 
L,  in  688,  it  was  also  sung  at  the  close  of  the 
mass. 

Agokistici,  a  name  given  by  Donatus  to 
such  of  his  disciples  as  he  sent  to  fairs,  mar- 
kets, and  other  public  places,  to  propagate  his 
doctrine.  They  were  called  Agonistici,  from 
the  Greek  ti^biv,  "  combat,'*  because  they 
were  sent,  as  it  were,  to  fight  and  subdue  the 
people  to  their  opinions.    See  Donatist. 

AooNYCLTTA,  a  sect  of  Christians  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  prayed  always  standing, 
as  thinking  it  unlawful  to  kneel. 

Agricola,  John,  the  son  of  a  tailor  at 
Eisleben,  was  bom  in  1492.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  among  the  theologians  who 
propagated  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  He  stu- 
died at  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  was  after- 
wards rector  and  preacher  in  his  native  city, 
and,  in  1526,  chaplain  to  the  Elector  John  of 
Saxony.  He  subsequently  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeldt,  and  took 
a  part  in  the  delivery  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
Smalcald.  When  professor  at  Wittemberg, 
whither  he  went  in  1537,  he  stirred  up  the 
Antinomian  Controversy  with  Luther  and 
Mclancthon.  After  a  life  of  disputation,  he 
died  at  Berlin,  in  1566.  Besides  his  theolo- 
gical works,  he  published  one,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  explain  the  common  German 
proverbs.  Its  patriotic  spirit,  strict  morality, 
and  pithy  style,  place  it  amon^^  the  first  pn>se 
Gennan  compositions  of  the  tunc,  at  the  side 
of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  con- 
junction with  Julius  Pflug  and  Michael  HeU 
dingus,  he  composed  the  fiunous  Interim, 
which  see. 

Agyniani,  a  sect  which  appeared  before 
G94.  They  condemned  all  use  of  flesh  and 
marriage  as  not  instituted  by  God,  but  intro- 
duced at  the  instigation  of  the  deviL 

Ahriman,  according  to  the  system  of  the 
ancient  magi,  one  of  the  two  original  princi  • 
Iili'S  the  caus'.'  of  all  evil,  \(ho6C  symbol  was 


darkness,  and  whose  influence  was  experi- 
enced in  all  the  ills  of  life. 

AiNSwoRTH,  Henry,  a  celebrated  noncon- 
formist divine  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
but  both  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
unknown. 

In  the  year  1590,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  among  the  sect  called  UrownisU;  and 
in  early  life  gained  very  great  reputation  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Hebrew.  The  Brownists  having 
fallen  into  ^at  discredit  in  England,  AIbs- 
worth  was  involved  in  their  difficulties  and 
troubles ;  and  at  length  he  was  compelled  to 

?uit  his  native  land,  and  retire  into  Holland, 
u  conjunction  with  Johnson,  he  erected  a 
church  at  Amsterdam,  and  published  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Brownists,  in  the  year 
1602,  which  caused  much  contention,  and  a 
division  between  him  and  Mr.  Johnson  was 
the  result;  the  latter  removing  to  Embden 
with  half  the  congregation,  and  Ainsworth 
remaining  at  Amsterdam ;  but  Johnson  soon 
after  died,  and  his  congregation  was  dis- 
solved. Ainsworth  also  loft  his  people  for  a 
short  time,  and  went  to  Ireland,  but  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  and  continued  there  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Nothing  could  persuade 
him,  however,  to  return  homo ;  and  he  died, 
as  he  lived,  in  exile.  This  circumstance 
was  at  that  time  very  prejudicial  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  general,  and  especially  to 
the  Puritans ;  and  it  has  ever  been  a  matter 
of  regret,  that  this  great  and  able  man  was 
prevented  from  the  public  exercise  of  his 
ministry  in  his  native  country.  Very  few 
authors  are  more  quoted  than  Ainsworth  by 
the  literati  of  all  countries ;  and  not  only  at 
a  considerable  distance  of  time,  but  by  all 
sects  and  parties.  To  his  works  the  cele- 
brated Bishop  Hall  paid  much  attention. 

Ainsworth  was  a  man  of  profound  learning, 
well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  deeply  rewi 
in  tlie  works  of  the  Rabbins.  He  published 
several  treatises,  many  of  which  excited  great 
interest,  particularly  that  entitled  '*  A  counter 
Poison  against  Bernard  and  Crashaw."  Ains- 
worth is,  howi'ver,  most  celebrated  for  his 
"  Annotations  on  several  Ikx)ks  of  the  Bible.** 
These  were  printed  at  various  times  and  in 
difierent  sizes.  In  those  on  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses,  Psalms,  and  the  Canticles,  the  He- 
brew words  arc  compared  with  and  explained 
by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Chaldee  versions, 
and  other  records  and  monuments  of  the 
Uebre\i  s. 

Mr.  Ainsworth's  death  was  sudden;  and 
suspicion  of  his  having  been  poisoned  was 
raised  by  his  having  found  a  diamond  of  great 
value,  belonging  to  a  Jew,  and  his  refhsing  to 
return  it  to  him  till  he  had  conferred  with 
some  of  his  Rabbins  on  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
which  was  promised  ;  but  the  Jew  not  having 
sufficient  interest  to  obtain  one,  it  is  thought 
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he  was  tho  instmment  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  was  a  great,  a  pious,  and  a  learned 
man ;  and  his  name  will  he  jostly  handed 
down  to  posterity,  as  worthy  not  only  of 
praise,  hut  imitation.  In  addition  to  the 
works  referred  to  in  this  life,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Communion  of 
Saints  ;**  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Fellowship  that 
the  Faithfhl  have  vrith  God,  his  Angels,  and 
<me  with  another  in  this  present  Liie  ;*'  and 
•*  An  Arrow  against  Idolatry," 

Alascani,  so  called  from  John  AJasco,  a 
Polish  bishop,  a  sect  of  anti-Lutherans  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  whose  distinguishing 
tenet,  besides  their  denying  baptism,  is  said 
to  be  this,  that  the  words,  **  This  is  my 
body,*  in  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  are 
not  to  be  understood  of  the  bread,  but  of  the 
whole  action  or  celebration  of  the  supper. 

Albakexses,  a  denomination  which  com- 
menced about  the  year  796.  They  held,  with 
the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans,  two  principles, 
tlje  one  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil  They 
denied  the  divinity  and  even  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ;  asserting  that  he  was  not 
truly  man,  did  not  suffer  on  the  cross,  die, 
riv;  again,  nor  really  ascend  into  heaven. 
They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, affirmed  that  the  general  judgment  was 
post,  and  that  hell  torments  were  no  other 
than  the  evils  we  feel  and  suffer  in  this  life. 
They  denied  free  will,  did  not  admit  original 
(in,  and  never  administered  baptism  to  in- 
fants. They  held  that  a  man  can  g^ve  the 
Uf>ly  Spirit  of  himself^  and  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  a  Christian  to  take  an  oath. 

This  denomination  derived  their  name  Arom 
the  place  where  their  spiritual  ruler  resided. 
See  Maxicheans  and  Catharist. 

Aldioenses,  a  party  of  reformers  about 
Toulouse  and  the  Albigeois,  in  Languedoc, 
who  sprang  up  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition 
t*>  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  charged 
with  many  errors  by  the  monks  of  those 
days ;  but  from  these  charges  they  are  gener- 
ally acquitted  by  the  Protestants,  who  con- 
sider them  only  as  the  inventions  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  to  blacken  their  character.  The 
Albigenses  grew  so  fbrmidable,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics agreed  upon  a  holy  league  or  crusade 
against  Uiem.  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  desirous 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  stirred  up  the 
great  men  of  the  kingdom  to  make  war  upon 
them.  After  suffering  from  their  persecutors, 
they  dwindled  by  little  and  little,  till  the  time 
of  the  Refbrmation  ;  when  such  of  them  as 
were  left,  fell  in  with  the  Vaudois,  and  con- 
formed to  Uie  doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  and  the 
disciples  of  Geneva.  The  Albigenses  have 
been  finequently  confounded  with  the  Wal- 
deases,  ttcm  whom  it  is  said  they  differ  in 
many  respects,  both  as  bein^  prior  to  them  in 
point  of  dme,  as  having  their  origin  in  a  dif- 
ferent coontry,  and  as  being  charged  with 


divers  heresies,  particularly  Manicheism,  from 
which  the  Waldenses  were  exempt.  See 
Waldenses. 

Alexandrian  Manuscript,  a  famous 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  in  four  volumes  quarto. 
It  IS  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters,  with- 
out breathing  or  accents.  It  contains  the 
whole  Bible  m  Greek,  including  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  and 
some  smaller  pieces,  but  not  quite  complete; 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  biblical 
criticism,  and  is  at  present  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
King  Charles  L,  ^m  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patri- 
arch of  Cont>tantinoplc,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
ambassador  from  England  to  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior, about  the  year  1628.  Cyrillus  brought 
it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where  probably 
it  was  written.  In  a  schedule  annexed  to  it 
he  gives  this  account : — That  it  was  written, 
as  tradition  informed  them,  by  Thecla,  a 
noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  1300  years  ago, 
not  long  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  this 
high  antiquity',  and  the  authority  of  the  tra- 
dition to  which  the  patriarch  refers,  have 
been  disputed ;  nor  arc  the  most  accurate 
biblical  writers  agreed  about  its  age.  Grabe, 
who  follows  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, thinks  that  it  might  have  been  written 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  others 
ate  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  written  till  near 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  or  somewhat 
later.  Dr.  Woide  published  the  New  Testa- 
ment fh)m  this  copy  with  fac-simile  types. 
This  edition  is  so  perfect  a  resemblance  of  the 
original,  that  it  may  supply  its  place.  The 
Old  Testament  has  been  published  in  a  similar 
style  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baber. 

Alexandrian  Version.  See  ancient  Bi- 
ble Versions,  No.  9. 

Allah,  the  name  of  God  in  Arabic,  and 
adopted  into  most  other  languages  spoken  by 
Mohammedans.  It  signifies  **  Sxe  Adorable, 
from  the  verb  alahay  **  to  venerate,  adore." 
From  the  same  root,  the  Hebrew  forms  Eloah 
and  Ehhim  are  derived. 

Alleuorv,  a  mode  of  speech  under  which 
something  is  understood  different  from  what 
is  expressed.  It  differs  from  metaphor,  in 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  word,  but  extends 
to  a  whole  thought,  or,  it  may  be,  to  several 
thoughts.  Allegory  may  be  expressed  by  pic- 
tures, Ezek.  iv.  1  ;  actions,  Ezek.  iii.  iv.  v., 
Luke  xxiL  36,  or  by  any  significant  thing. 
In  interpreting  allegories,  their  general  de- 
sign is  to  be  ascertained,  and  then  Uie  pri« 
mary  word  or  words  are  to  be  sought  for,  and 
their  force  expressed  by  a  word  or  words  that 
are  not  figurative,  and  explained  accordingly. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  Compari- 
son is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  ^circum- 
stances of  the  allegory.  Thus^  in  the  pnvable 
of  the  i^ood  Samaritan,  the  point  to  be  iHos- 
trated  is  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  benevo- 
lence.     Most  of   the  circumstauces  in  -tb«- 
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parable  merely  go  to  make  up  the  verisimi- 
litude of  the  narration,  so  that  it  may  give 
Eleasurc  to  him  who  reads  or  hears  it.  lint 
^  ow  differently  does  the  whole  appear  when 
interpreted  by  an  allegorizer  of  the  mystic 
school!  According  to  him,  the  man  going 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  is  Adam  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  this  world;  the 
thieves  are  evil  spirits ;  the  priest  is  the  tiw 
of  Moses ;  the  Levite  is  good  works ;  the 
good  Samaritan  is  Christ ;  the  twopence  the 
price  of  atonement ;  the  oil  and  wine,  grace, 
&c  What  may  not  a  parable  be  niade  to 
mean,  if  imagination  is  to  supply  the  place  of 
reasoning  and  philology?  And  what  riddle 
or  oracle  of  Delphos  could  be  more  equivocal, 
or  of  more  multifarious  significancy  than  the 
Bible,  if  such  exegesis  be  admissible  ?  It  is 
a  miserable  excuse  which  some  interpreters 
make,  that  they  render  the  Scriptures  more 
edify^ing  and  significant  by  interpreting  them 
in  tnis  manner.  Arc  the  Scriptures,  men,  to 
be  made  more  significant  than  God  has  made 
them  ?  or  to  be  amended  by  the  skill  of  the 
interpreter,  so  as  to  become  more  edifying 
than  the  lloly  Spirit  has  made  them?  u 
there  be  a  semblance  of  piety  in  such  inter- 

Eretations,  a  semblance  is  all  Real  pict^  and 
umility  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  re- 
ceiving the  Scriptures  as  they  are,  and  ex- 
pounding them  as  simply  and  skilfully  as  the 
rules  of  language  will  permit,  rather  than  by 
attempting  to  amend  and  improve  the  revela- 
tion which  God  has  given. — Sttuirfs  EmeatL 
Allknites,  the  followers  of  Ilenry  AUetiy 
a  man  of  natural  good  sense,  but  of  a  warm 
imagination,  who,  about  the  year  1774,  jour- 
neyed through  most  parts  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and,  by  his  popular  talents, 
made  many  converts.  He  also  published  se- 
veral treatises  and  sermons,  in  which  he 
maintains,  that  the  souls  of  all  the  human 
race  are  emanations,  or  rather  parts,  of  the 
one  Great  Spirit;  but  that  originally  they 
had  individually  the  powers  of  moral  agents ; 
— that  they  were  all  present  with  our  first 
parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  were  ac- 
tually in  the  fint  transgression.  He  supposes 
that  our  first  parents  in  innocency  were  pure 
spirits,  without  material  bodies ;  that  the  ma- 
terial world  was  not  then  made ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall,  mankind  being  cut  off 
from  God,  that  they  might  not  sink  into  imme- 
diate destruction,  the  world  was  produced, 
and  they  were  clothed  with  hard  bodies ;  and 
that  all  the  human  race  will  in  their  turns,  by 
natural  generation,  be  invested  with  such 
bodies,  and  in  them  e^joy  a  state  of  probation 
fbr^  happiness  of  immortal  duration.  He 
maintains,  that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was 
never  raised  from  the  grave,  and  that  none 
of  the  bodies  of  men  ever  will  be ;  but  when 
the  original  number  of  souls  have  had  their 
course  on  earth,  tliey  will  all  receive  their 
reward  or  punishment  in  their  original  un- 


embodied  state.  He  held  baptism,  the  I^rd*s 
sup])cr,  and  ordination,  to  he  matters  of  in- 
difference. 

These  are  his  most  distinguishing  tenets, 
which  he  and  his  party  endeavour  to  support, 
by  alleging  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be 
understood  in  their  literal  sense,  but  have  a 
spiritual  meaning.  He  had  such  influence 
over  his  followers,  that  some  of  them  pretend 
to  remember  their  being  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Of  the  moment  of  their  conversi<m 
they  are  so  well  assured,  that  some  of  them 
are  said  even  to  calculate  the  age  of  their 
cattle  by  it  Allen  died  in  1783,  after  which 
his  party  greatly  declined. — if.  Adams' Alpha^ 
bet,  Compend, 

All-sufficienct  of  God,  is  that  power  or 
attribute  of  his  nature  whereby  he  is  able  to 
communicate  as  much  blessedness  to  his  crea- 
tures as  he  is  pleased  to  make  them  capable 
of  receiving.  As  his  setf-sufficicncy  is  that 
whereby  he  has  enough  m  himself  to  deno- 
minate him  completely  blessed,  as  a  God  of 
infinite  perfection ;  so  his  allsufficiency  is 
that  by  which  he  hath  enough  in  liimself  to 
satisfy  the  most  enlarged  desires  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  to  make  them  completely  blessed. 
We  practically  deny  this  perfection,  when  we 
are  discontented  with  our  present  condition, 
and  desire  more  than  God  has  allotted  for  us. 
Gen.  iiL  5,  IVov.  xix.  3.  2.  When  we  seek 
blessings  of  what  kind  soever,  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  though  God  were  not  able  to  bestow 
them  upon  us  in  his  own  way,  or  in  the  use 
of  lawM  means.  Gen.  xxvii.  35.  3.  When 
we  use  unlawful  means  to  escape  imminent 
dangers.  1  Sam.  xxi.  13.  Gen.  xx.  and  xxvi 
4.  When  we  distrust  his  providence,  though 
we  have  had  large  experience  of  his  appear- 
ing for  us  in  various  instances.  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
1.  Ps.  Ixviii.  19.  2  Chron.  xvi.  2  Cbron.  xiv. 
9,  31.  Josh.  vii.  7,  9.  5.  Wlien  we  doubt  of 
the  truth  or  certain  accomplishment  of  the 
promises.  Gen.  xviiL  12.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  8,9.  Is. 
xlix.  14.  6.  When  we  decline  great  service!, 
though  called  to  them  by  God,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  our  unfitness  for  them.    Jer.  L  6,  8. 

The  consideration  of  this  doctrine  should 
lead  us — 1.  To  seek  happiness  in  Grod  alone, 
and  not  in  human  things.  Jer.  ii  13.  2.  To 
commit  all  our  wants  and  trials  to  him.  1 
Sam.  XXX.  6.  Heb.  xl  19.  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9. 
3.  To  be  courageous  in  the  midst  of  danger 
and  opposition.  Ps.  xxvii.  1 .  4.  To  be  satisfied 
with  his  dispensations.  Rom.  viiL  28.  5.  To 
persevere  in  the  path  of  duty  however  dif- 
ficult Gen.  xvii  1.  Ridgleys  Body  of  Div, 
ques.  17  ;  Saurin^a  Ser.  ser.  5.  voL  L;  Bar^ 
row's  Works,  voL  ii.  ser.  1 1. 

All-saints,  Feast  of. — After  the  perse- 
cutions against  the  Christians  had  ceased,  in 
the  fourth  century,  the  Sunday  after  Whit- 
suntide was  appointed  to  commemorate  the 
martyrs.  Chrysostom's  74th  Homily  was  de- 
livered on  such  an  occasion,  and  shows  how 
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Ibr  they  were  from  being  objects  of  adoration 
in  his  day.  Thia  feast  was  introduced  into 
tbe  Western  Cborch  in  610,  by  Boni&ce  IV. 
The  Emperor  Phocas  had  presented  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  to  this  pope,  who  made  a 
church  of  it,  and  dedicated  it  as  such,  Mux^h 
the  4tfa,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  and  all 
the  martyrs.  This  church  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Rotunda,  Greg.  IV.  in  835,  a^ 
pointed  Not.  1  for  the  celebration  of  this 
feast,  and  consecrated  it  to  all  the  saints  and 
angjelsL  In  order  that  it  mi^t  be  generally 
celebrated,  he  solicited  the  &nperor  Louis  le 
Debonnure  to  confirm  it  About  870  it  was 
introduced  into  England, 

ALL-0OI7L8. — A  feast  celebrated  <hi  the  2nd 
of  November,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
faithful  deceased.  It  was  instituted  in  the 
eleventh  centurr. 

AixiAMCE,  Holt,  a  misnomer  used  for — 
I.  A  confederation  formed  by  Heldo,  Vice- 
Cliancellor  of  tbe  Emperor,  in  the  year  1538, 
to  counteract  the  privileges  derived  by  the 
Protestants  from  the  league  of  Smalcald,  and 
support  and  farther  the  Catholic  faith.  It 
vas  acceded  to  by  the  archbishops  of  Metz 
and  Salxbunr,  by  William  and  Lewis,  dukes 
of  Bavaria,  George,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  Eric 
and  Henry,  dukes  of  Brunswick.  It  was  to 
have  remained  a  profound  secret,  but  the 
rumour  of  it  soon  got  abroad,  the  Protestants 
were  greatly  alanned ;  it  was  feared  that 
their  rights  and  liberties  would  be  suppressed ; 
and  they  concerted  how  to  raise  a  sufficient 
force  to  defend  themselves.  But  the  conven- 
tion of  Francfort,  in  1539,  allayed  their 
fears,  and  effectually  prevented  the  evils  that 
had  beeirapprehended. 

Alliance,  Holt,  The — A  league  entered 
into  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia, 
the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Frederic 
William  Ring  of  Prussia,  after  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  consisting  of  a  declaration 
ftigned  by  them  personally,  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precepts  of  Uie  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  principles  of  justice,  charity,  and 
peace,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  their  empires,  and  of  their 
international  relations;  and  that  the  happi- 
ness and  religious  welfare  of  their  subjects 
should  be  the  great  otgects  they  should  ever 
keep  in  view.  It  originated  with  Alexander, 
who,  it  is  said,  imagined  that  it  would  intro- 
duce a  new  era  of  Christian  government; 
but  whatever  mav  have  been  the  original  in- 
lentiona,  it  soon  oecame,  in  the  han£  of  the 
wily  Mettemich,  an  instrument  for  the  sup- 
port of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Congressional  system  of 
politics,  which,  while  it  professes  to  have  for 
Its  otgect  the  support  otugitimacy,  is  a  horrid 
conspiracy  against  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  sntgect. 

Almaricians,  a  denomination  that  arose  in 
tbe  thirteenth  century. — They  derived  their 


origin  from  Almaric,  professor  of  logic  and 
theolo^  at  Paris.    His  adversaries  charged 
him  with  having  taught  that  every  Christian 
was  oblig^  to  believe  himself  a  member  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  without  this  ^belief 
none  could  be  saved.    His  followers  asserted 
that  the  power  of  the  Father  had  continued 
only  during  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  that  of 
the  Son  twelve  hundred  years  after  his  en- 
trance upon  earth ;  and  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  commen- 
ced, in  which  the  sacraments  and  all  external 
worship  were  to  be  abolished ;  and  that  every 
one  was  to  be  saved  b^  the  internal  opera- . 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any 
external  act  of  religion. 

Almoner,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoted 
an  officer  of  any  religious  establishment  to 
whom  belonged  the  distribution  of  ahns. 
Every  bishop  was  required  to  keep  an  al- 
moner. The  Great  Almoner  of  France  was 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  that  king- 
dom before  the  Revolution.  Napoleon  re- 
stored the  office,  and  it  has  since  been  kept 
up  by  the  Bourbons.  To  this  officer  belonged 
the  superintendence  of  all  hospitals  and  bouses 
of  charity.  The  King  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  him,  and  he  said  mass  at  all  grand 
solemnities.  He  still  officiates  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  mass  called  Veni  Spiritus, 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Lord 
Almoner,  or  Lord  Hijgh  Almoner  of  England, 
is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  generally  a  bishop, 
who  formerly  received  all  deodands  and  the 
goods  of  every  /elo  de  «e,  which  he  was  to 
distribute  among  the  poor.  He  had  also  the 
power  of  giving  the  first  dish  from  the  king's 
table  to  whatever  poor  person  he  pleas^ 
The  Emperors  of  Germany,  too,  and  most  of 
the  European  monarchs,  had  their  almoners ; 
and  at  the  P&pal  court  the  almoner  is  one  of 
the  highest  omcers  of  state.  The  name  has 
by  some  writers  been  given  to  the  chaplains 
of  ships,  regiments,  &c. 

Albi&  Something  given  towards  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  'In  the  primitive  Christian 
Church,  the  people  gave  alms  to  the  poor  at 
their  fbrst  entrance  into  the  church;  upon 
which  practice  Chrysostom  employs  his  me- 
toric  in  the  following  manner.  **  Our  fore- 
fiithers  appointed  the  poor  to  stand  before 
the  doors  of  our  churones,  that  the  sight  of 
them  might  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart  into 
pity.  And  as,  by  law  and  custom,  we  have 
fountains  before  our  oratories,  that  they  who 
go  in,  in  order  to  worship  God,  may  wash  their 
hands  before  they  lift  them  up  in  prayer :  so 
our  ancestors,  instead  of  fountains  and  cis- 
terns, placed  the  poor  before  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  that,  as  we  wash  our  hands  in 
water,  so  we  should  first  cleanse  our  souls  by 
beneficence  and  charity,  and  then  go  in  and 
offer  up  our  prayers." 

Agam,  "  You  go  into  the  church  to  obtain 
mercy  :  first,  show  mercy.    Make  God  your 
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debtor,  and  then  yon  may  ask  of  him,  and 
receive  with  usury.  We  are  not  heard  barely 
for  the  lifting  up  our  hands.  Stretch  forth 
your  hands,  not  onlv  to  heaven,  but  to  the 
poor.  If  you  stretch  out  your  hands  to  the 
poor,  you  touch  the  very  height  of  heaven. 
For  he  that  sits  there  receives  your  alms. 
But  if  you  lift  up  barren  hands,  it  profits 
nothing." 

The  idms  of  the  primitive  Christians  were 
divided  into  four  parts ;  three  of  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  miuntenance  of  the  bishop, 
the  priests,  and  the  deacons,  and  the  fourth 
was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
repair  of  the  churches. 

Paul  describes  the  manner  of  collecting 
alms  among  the  Christians  of  his  time.  The 
practice  was  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, where  it  still  obtains.  The  Jews  call 
aimsy  Tseda/uth,  i.  e.  Justice.  See  Dr.  Barrotd's 
admirable  aermon  on  Bounty  to  tfie  Poor,  which 
took  him  up  three  hours  and  a  half  in  preach- 
ing ;  Saurin's  Ser.  vol.  iv. ;  Eng.  Trans,  ser. 
9 ;  Foley's  Mor.  PhO.  ch.  5.  vol  i. 

Alogians,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics  who 
denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Logos,  and 
consequently  rejected  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a 
and  Xoyoff ;  q.  d,  without  loyos,  or  word.  They 
made  their  appearance  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  of  Byzantium,  by  trade  a  currier, 
who  apostatized  in  the  time  of  the  persecu- 
tion under  Severus. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  last  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  alphabet;  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  signify  the  beginning  and  the  end,  or 
the  first  and  the  last,  u  e.  before  and  after  all 
things.  These  two  letters,  corresponding  to 
the  Aleph  and  TTuiu  of  the  Hebrews,  were 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  eternity  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being;  they  are  thus 
claimed  by  our  Saviour,  Rev.  xxii.  13 ;  and 
they  were  afterwards  employed  as  the  symbol 
of  Christianity,  and  engraved  on  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  Christians,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  idolaters. 

Alphabeticai.  Poetbt.  See  Poetry, 
Hebrew. 

Altar,  a  kind  of  table  or  raised  place 
whereon  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  offered. 
2.  The  table  in  national  churches,  where  the 
Lord*s  supper  is  administered.  Altars  are, 
doubtless,  of  great  antiquity ;  some  suppose 
they  were  as  early  as  Adam ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  them  till  after  the  flood, 
when  Noah  built  one,  and  offered  burnt-offer- 
ings on  it.  The  Jews  had  two  altars  in  and 
about  their  temple: — 1.  The  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings.  2.  The  altar  of  incense.  Some 
also  csLU  the  table  for  shew-bread  an  altar,  but 
improperly.  Exod.  xx.  24,  25.  1  Kings 
zviiL  30.    Exod.  xxv. ;  xxviL ;  xxx.    Heb.  ix. 

Altars  in  the  Romish  Church  arc  built  of 
•tone,  to  represent  Christ,  the  foundation- 


stone  of  the  fipiritual  building,  the  Church. 
Every  altar  has  three  steps  going  up  to  it, 
covered  with  a  carpet      It  is  decked  with 
natural  and  artificial  flowers,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year ;  and  no  cost  is  spared  in 
adorning  it  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.    The 
tabernacle  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  placed 
on  the  altar,  on  each  side  of  which  stand 
tapers  of  white  wax,  excepting  at  all  offices 
for  the  dead,  and  during  the  last  three  days 
of  passion- week,  at  which  times  they  are  of 
yellow.     A  crucifix,  neatly  made  in  relievo, 
15  placed  on  the  altar.     There  is  also  upon 
every  altar,  a  copy,  written  very  fidr  and  large, 
of  the  Te  igitur^  which  is  a  prayer  addressed 
only  to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  ;  it  is 
also  called  the  Secret  Prayer.     The  altar  is 
furnished  likewise  with  a  little  bell,  which  is 
rung  thrice,  when  the  priest  kneels  down ; 
thrice,  when  he  elevates  Uie  Host ;  and  thrice, 
when  he  sets  it  down.     They  have  also  a 
portable  altar,  or  consecrated  stone,  with  a 
small  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  front  side, 
in  which  are  put  the  relics  of  saints  and  mar- 
tvrs,  and  sealed  up  by  the  bishop ;  should 
the  seal  break,  the  altar  loses  its  consecration. 

The  furniture  of  the  altar  consists  further 
of  a  chalice  and  raten,  for  the  bread  and  wine, 
both  of  gold  or  silver ;  a  pyx,  for  holding  the 
holy  sacrament,  at  least  of  silver  gilt ;  a  vail, 
in  form  of  a  pavilion,  of  rich  white  stuff,  to 
cover  the  pyx ;  a  thurible,  of  silver  or  pewter, 
for  the  incense ;  a  holy  water-pot,  of  silver, 
pewter,  or  tin ;  and  many  other  utensils,  as 
corporals,  palLs,  purificatories,  &c.,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention. 

Amaurites,  the  followers  of  Amauri,  a 
clergy-man  of  Itonne,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  acknowledieed  the  Divine  three,  to 
whom  he  attributed  the  empire  of  the  world. 
But  according  to  him,  religion  had  three 
epochas,  which  bore  a  similitude  to  the  reign 
of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  The 
reign  of  God  had  existed  as  long  as  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  reign  of  the  Son  would  not 
always  last  A  time  would  come  when  the 
sacraments  should  cease,  and  then  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  begin,  when 
men  would  render  a  spiritual  worship  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  This  reign  Amauri  thought 
would  succeed  to  the  Christian  religion,  as 
the  Christian  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Moses. 

Anbrokian  Office.  A  particular  ritual 
or  form  of  worship,  used  in  the  church  of 
Milan,  and  so  called  because  composed  by 
Ambrose,  archbishop  of  that  see,  in  the  fourth 
century.  When  the  pope  took  upon  him  to 
impose  the  Roman  office  on  all  tne  western 
churches,  that  of  Milan  sheltered  itself  under 
the  name  and  authority  of  Ambrose,  since 
which  time  his  ritual  has  obtained,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Roman  ritual. 

Amedians,  a  congregation  of  religionists  in 
Italy ;  so  called  from  their  professing  them- 
selves amttntcs  Dcumy  "lovers  of  God;"  or 
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rather  amaii  IJeo,  •«  beloved  of  God."  They 
w«>i\'  a  f^y  habit  and  wooden  shoes,  had  no 
brecchc*.  and  girt  themselves  with  a  cord. 
They  had  twenty-eight  convents,  and  were 
unit^  by  Pope  Pi  as  V.,  partly  with  the  Bis- 
tcrcian  order,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  Soc- 
cNtlanti,  or  wooden-shoe  wearers. 

Amen,  a  Hebrew  word,  which  when  pre- 
fixed to  an  assertion,  signifies  (uturedfy,  cer- 
kiinlw,  or  emphatically  so  it  is;  but  when  it 
cooclode  a  prayer,  so  be  it,  or  so  let  it  be,  b  its 
manifest  import  In  the  former  case  it  is 
a*aertire,  or  assnres  of  a  troth  or  a  fact ;  and 
is  an  asaeveration,  and  properly  translated, 
rvri/jf,  John  iu.  3.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
petitiosuuy^  and,  as  it  were,  epitomises  all  the 
rvi]ueits  with  which  it  stands  connected.  Numb. 
y.  25.  Rev.  xxii  80.  This  emphatical  term 
was  not  used  among  the  Hebrews  by  detached 
iDdis-idnals  only,  bat  on  certain  occasions,  by 
an  awiembly  at  large.  Dent.  xxviL  14, 20.  It 
waft  adopted,  also,  in  the  pnblic  worship  of 
tlK*  primitive  chnrches,  as  clearly  appears  by 
that  passage,  1  Cor.  ziv.  16,  and  was  continued 
among  the  Christians  in  following  times ;  and 
JtMnomc  informs  ns,  that  in  his  time,  at  the 
conclosion  of  every  public  prayer,  the  united 
ftmtm  of  the  people  sotmded  hke  ^e  fall  of 
tpattT,  or  the  noise  of  tkitnder.  It  is  to  be  de- 
Kinfd  that  tins  primitive  custom,  which  obtains 
in  some  churches,  and  which  might  so  easily 
>«  introduced,  were  again  universally  to  pre- 

.\jncoNiAK8,  OB  Modern  Platonists,  a 
s^-ct  which  sprung  up  at  Alexandria  in  the 
fecund  century,  axid  which  contributed  greatly 
to  the  early  corruption  of  Christianity.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  was  Ammonius  &U!cas. — 
M>'<heimde  rebus,  ii.  125 — 134. 

AxsDORFiAN's,  a  scct,  iu  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  took  their  name  from  Amsdorf, 
tlieir  leader.  They  maintained  that  good 
works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  obsta- 
cles to  salvation. 

AxrLET,  a  piece  of  stone,  metal,  or  other 
substance,  marked  with  certain  characters, 
w  hich  people  wear  about  them  as  a  protection 
again5t  diseases  and  enchantments.  The  name, 
a«  well  as  the  thing  itself^  is  derived  from  the 
East :  coming  from  the  Arabic  hamail,  a 
locket,  or  any  thing  hung  round  the  neck. 
Amulets  were  much  used  by  the  Jews,  who 
attached  the  most  superstitious  notions  to 
them.  Bilany  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
cvntury  wore  them,  marked  with  a  fish,  as  a 
s\mbui  of  the  Redeemer.  To  Christian  di- 
v'ines  the  use  of  them  was  interacted  by  the 
Council  of  Ijaodicea,  under  penalty  of  dismis- 
stf>n  from  office.  The  small  images  of  saints, 
&c^  which  the  Neapolitan  seamen,  and  almost 
all  the  Greeks,  wear  about  them,  are  nothing 
hut  amulets. 

A  xTRALDUx,a  name  given  by  some  writers 
ti>  the  doctrine  of  univcrKil  grace,  as  explained 
aud  asserted  by  Amyraldus,  or  Moses  Amy- 


rault,  and  others  his  followers,  among  the 
reformed  in  France,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  This  doctrine  prin- 
cipaily  consisted  of  the  following  particulars, 
viz.  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men, 
and  none  are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree; 
that  none  can  obtain  salvation  without  fiiith 
in  Christ ;  that  God  refbses  to  none  the  power 
of  believing,  though  he  does  not  grant  to  off 
his  assistance  that  they  may  improve  this 
power  to  saving  purposes ;  and  that  they  may 
perish  through  their  own  fiiult  Those  who 
embraced  this  doctrine  were  called  Universai- 
ists ;  though  it  is  evident  they  rendered  grace 
universal  in  words,  but  limited  in  realify.  See 
Cameronitss. 

Anabaptist,  from  <fcva,  offain,  and  /3a«r- 
ri^ftf,  /  baptize,  a  name  comiyionly  given  to 
those  who  reject  infimt  bajitism,  because  they 
re-baptize  such  as  join  theur  communiofL 

In  present  usage,  the  term  is  more  gene- 
rally confined  to  a  sect  which  sprang  up  in 
Germany,  immediately  after  the  rise  of  the 
Reformation.  It  originated  with  some  oppo- 
nents of  in&nt  baptism  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony, 
in  the  year  1521,  who,  by  th^r  lawless  fima- 
ticism,  completely  separated  themselves  fh>m 
the  cause  of  the  reformers ;  and  with  the  sub- 
ject of  adult  baptism,  connected  principles 
subversive  of  all  religious  and  civil  order. 
The  vast  increase  of  their  adherents  from  the 
year  1524,  especially  among  the  common 
people  on  the  Rhine,  m  Westphalia,  Holstein, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  was  soon 
met  by  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates.  Imperial  and  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees were  issued  against  them,  and  many 
were  put  to  death,  after  being  urged  to  recant. 
Still  new  associations  were  perpetually  formed 
by  itinerant  prophets  and  teachers,  whose 
doctrines  consisted  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions :  "  Impiety  prevails  every  where.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  a  new  family  of  holy 
persons  should  be  founded,  enjoying,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
skill  to  interpret  divine  revelations.  Hence 
they  need  no  learning.  For  the  internal 
word  is  more  than  the  outward  expression. 
No  Christian  must  be  suffered  to  engage  in  a 
legal  process,  to  hold  a  ciyil  office,  to  take  an 
oath,  or  to  hold  any  private  property ;  but  all 
things  must  be  in  common.'* 

With  such  sentiments,  John  Bockhold,  or 
Bockelson,  a  tailor,  of  Leyden,  aged  26 ;  and 
John  Matthias,  or  Matthiesen,  a  baker,  of 
Harlem,  came,  in  1533,  to  Miinster,  in  West- 
phalia, a  city  which  had  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  Here  they  soon  gained 
over  a  portion  of  the  excited  popula^  and 
among  the  rest,  Rothmann,  a  protestant  clergy- 
man, and  the  counsellor  Knipperdolling.  The 
magistrates  in  vain  excluded  them  from  the 
churches.  They  obtuned  possession  of  the 
council-house  by  violence.  Their  numbers 
daily  increased,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
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year,  tbcy  extorted  a  treaty,  Becnring  the 
religious    liberty    of  both    parties.      Being 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  restless 
spirits  of  the  adjacent  cities,  they  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town  by  force,  and 
expelled  their  adversaries.    Matthiesen  came 
forwaid  as  their  prophet,  and  persuaded  the 
people  to  devote  their  gold,  and  silver,  and 
moveable  property  to  the  common  use,  and 
to  bum  all  their  YkwIls  but  the  Bible.    But  in 
a  sall;]^  against  the  bishop  of  MUnster,  who 
had  laid  siege  to  the  city,  he  lost  his  life.     He 
was  succeeded  in  the    prophetic  office    by 
Bockhold  and  Knipperdolling.    The  churches 
were  destroyed,  and  twelve  judges  were  set 
over  the  tribes,  as  in  Israel ,  but  even  this 
form  of  government  was  soon  abolished,  and 
Bockhol^  under  the  name  of  JoAn  ofLeyden, 
raised  himself  to  the  dimity  of  King  of  New 
Zion,  (so  the  Anabaptists  of  Miinstcr  styled 
their  kingdom,)  and  caused  himself  to  be  for- 
mally crowned.      From  this  period  (1534) 
Munster  was  a  theatre  of  all  the  excesses  of 
fimaticism,  lust,  and  cruelty.     The  introduc- 
tion of  polygamy,  and  the  neglect  of  civil 
order,  concealed  from  the  infatuated  people 
the  avarice  and  madness  of  their  young  tyrant, 
and  the  daily  increase  of  danger  from  abroad. 
Bockhold  lived  in  princely  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence ;  he  sent  out  seditious  proclamations 
against  neighbouring  rulers, — against  the  Pope 
and  Luther;  he  threatened  to  destroy  with 
his  mob,  all  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him, 
made  himself  an  object  of  terror  to  his  sub- 
jects by  Arequent  executions,  and  while  famine 
and  pestilence  raged  in  the  city,  persuaded 
the  wretched,  deluded  inhabitants  to  a  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  their  besiegers.     The  city 
was  at  last  taken,  June  24th,  1535,  by  treach- 
ery, though  not  without  a  brave  defence,  in 
which  R<Hhmann  and  others  were  killed,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  destroyed,  by 
the  execution  of  the  chief  men.    Bockhold, 
and  two  of  his  most  active  companions,  Knip- 
perdolling and  Krechting,  were  tortured  to 
death  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  then  hung  up 
in  iron  cages,  on  St  Lambert's  steeple,  at 
Munster,  as  a  terror  to  all  rebels.     In  the 
mean  time,  some  of  the  twenty-six  apostles, 
who  were  sent  out  by  Bockhold  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  had  been  successful  in 
various  places :  and  many  independent  teachers, 
who  preached  the  same  doctrines,  continued 
active  in  the  work  of  founding  a  new  empire 
of  pure  Christians,  and  propagating  their 
Tisions    and    revelations    m    the    countries 
above  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  they  rejected 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  community  of  goods, 
and   intolerance  towards  those  of  different 
opinions,  which  had  prevailed  in  Manster; 
but  they  eiyoined  upon  Uieir  adherents  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  early  Anabaptists,  and 
certain  heretical  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  con-  |> 
troversies  of  that  day  about  the  sacrament  ' 
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I  The  most  celebrated  of  these  Anabaptist  pro- 
phets were  Melchior  Hoffman  and  David  Juris. 
The  former,  a  furrier  from  Swabia,  first  appear- 
ed as  a  teacher  in  KieU  in  1537  ;  afterwards, 
in  1529,  in  Emden ;  and  finally  in  Strasburg, 
where  in  1540,  he  died  in  prison.     He  formed 
chiefiy  by  his  magnificent  promises  of  a  future 
elevation  of  himself  and  his  disciples,  a  pecu- 
liar sect,  whose  scattered  members  retained 
the  name  of  Hoffmanists,  in  Germany,  till 
their  remains  were  lost  among  the  Anabap- 
tists.    They  have  never  owned  that  Hoffinan 
recanted  before  his  death.     David  Joris,  or 
George,  a  glass-painter  of  Delft,  bom  1 50 1 ,  and 
re-baptizcd  in  1534,  showed  more  depth  of 
mind  and  warmth  of  imagination  in  his  various 
works.     Amidst  the  confusion  of  ideas  which 
prevails  in  them,  they  dazzle  by  their  eleva- 
tion and  fervour.     In  his  endeavours  to  unite 
the  discordant  parties  of  the  Anabaptists,  he 
collected  a  party  of  quiet  adherents  in  the 
country,  who  studied  his  works,  (as  the  Gich- 
telians  did  those  of  Bohme,)  especially  his 
book  of  miracles,  which  appeared  at  Deventer 
in  1542,  and  revered  him  as  a  kind  of  new 
Messiah.     Unsettled  in  his  opinions,  he  tra- 
velled a  long  time  from  place  to  place,  till  at 
last  to  avoid  persecution,  m  1554,  he  became 
a  citizen  of  Basle,  under  the  name  of  John  of 
Bruges,     In  1556,  after  an  honourable  life,  he 
died  there  among  the  Calvinists.    In  1559,  his 
long  concealed  heresy  was  first  made  public. 
He  was  accused,  though  without  much  reason,  of 
profligate  doctrine  and  conduct,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle  condemned  him,  and  ordered  his 
body  to  be  burnt     A  friend  of  Joris  was 
Nicholas,  the  founder  of  the  Familists,  who 
do  not  however  belong  to  the  Anabaptists. 

After  the  disturbances  at  Munster,  an 
opinion  slowly  gained  ground  among  the  Pro- 
testants, that  no  heretic  could  be  punished 
with  death  unless  he  was  guilty  of  exciting 
disturbances ;  hence  these  and  similar  par- 
ties of  separatists  were  permitted  to  remain 
unmolested,  provided  they  continued  quiet 
But,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, prophets  were  constantly  rising  up 
among  the  Anabaptists,  and  subverting  the 
civil  order.  Of  the  heretics  executed  by  Alva, 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  a  large  propor- 
tion were  Anabaptists.  In  fact,  they  were 
never  worthy  of  toleratitm  till  quiet  and  good 
order  were  introduced  among  them.  The  in- 
stitutions of  Menno  were  the  first  occasion  of 
this  change.  This  judicious  man,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  united  them 
in  regular  societies,  which  formed  an  inde- 
pendent church,  under  the  name  of  Menno - 
fiiffto,  Mennijtts,  ^or  AnabapttAts,  as  they  are 
still  called  in  tlie  north  of  Germany  and  in 
Holland,  imitating  strictly  the  peculiarities 
of  the  primitive  Apostolical  Church.  But  he 
could  not  prevent  the  division  which  t(N>k 
place  among  them  as  early  as  1554,  in  rogiird 
to  the  dogrue  of  severity  necessary  in  com*  of 
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rxcummunication.  The  strictor  party  pu- 
nished every  individiial  tronipressioii  against 
noniity  and  church  order  with  excommuni- 
eaticHi,  and  canied  their  seyerity  ao  fiu*,  that 
near  relationa,  eren  husbands  and  wires, 
were  obliged  to  renounce  all  connexion  with 
one  another,  in  case  of  such  punishment. 
The  more  moderate  party  resorted  to  excom- 
nunieadon  only  in  cases  of  long-continued 
di«»bodience  to  the  commands  of  the  Holy 
Scriptorea.  Moreorer  they  neter  inflicted 
this  ponishment  till  after  various  kinds  of 
waminga  and  reprooft,  (gnuhu  adrntmititmis,) 
—and  then  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  excommunicated  with 
the  church.  As  neither  party  would  yield, 
and  the  strict  often  excluded  the  moderate 
from  their  communion,  the  Anabaptists  have 
cootinoed  4o  this  day  divided  into  two  par- 
tita. The  moderate  party  were  called  TFater- 
LxuiUrgf  because  their  earliest  congregations 
lived  in  Uie  Wateriand,  on  the  Pampus,  in  the 
north  of  Holland,  and  in  Franeker.  By  the 
ftrict  partT  they  were  styled  the  Grots,  and 
even  tLe  dum^-earts^  as  a  designation  of  their 
inferior  purity.  This  latter  party,  who  con- 
*i»ted  f4  the  Frieslanders  in  and  about  Em- 
d«n,  Flemish  refhgees  (FlemingiansX  and 
Germans,  called  themselves  the  Fure  {Die 
Fwtmen),  u  e,  the  BU»aed^  the  Strict 

Menno  did  not  wholly  adopt  the  exoessiye 
rigour  of  the  Pure,  nor  yet  would  he  abandon 
the  Friealanders,  among  whom  he  taught 
Immediately  ^fler  his  death,  in  1565,  a  con- 
tent broke  out  among  the  Pure,  and  they  di- 
^  idcd  into  three  parties.  Of  these,  the  Flem- 
ingians  were  more  severe  and  fimatical  than 
tho  rvst,  and  maintained  the  utmost  severity 
in  regard  to  excommunication ;  the  Frieslan- 
ders did  not,  indeed,  exercise  this  discipline 
iM  whole  congregations,  nor  extend  the  curse, 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  to  the  destruction 
nf  their  fkmily  relations ;  the  Germans  were 
distinguished  flnom  the  Frieslanders  only  by 
mure  carefully  avoiding  all  luxury.  To  the 
party  of  these  Germans  belon^^  those  who 
were  settled  in  Holstein,  Prussia,  Dantzic,  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Juliers,  Alsace,  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  numerous  Anabaptists 
who  inhabited  Moravia  till  the  thirty  years* 
war.  In  1591,  they  were  again  united  with 
the  Friealanders  by  means  of  the  concept  of 
tVJc^Mc,  so  called,  or  articles  of  fiiith,  chiefly 
bccauise  their  separation  was  injurious  to  com- 
merce, in  which  the  Anabaptists  soon  became 
much  engaged. 

With  these  two  sects  thus  connected,  after 
many  attempts  towards   reconciliation  and  i 
friendship,  the  strictest  Anabaptists  at  len^h 
jmned  tbemselyea,  and  eertun  articles  of  fiuth  | 
were  adopted  by  the  whole  body.    But  these  , 
arrangements  were  insufficient  to  check  the 
bittcmess  with  which  they  persecuted  one  ' 
another.    Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Fries- 
laDden  with  the  Germans,  a  large  number  of 


malecon tents  loft  the  former,  because  they 
were  displeased  with  this  connexion,  and  the 
laxness  of  church  discipline.  Under  Jan 
Jacob,  their  teacher,  they  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate church  on  the  most  rigid  principles. 
They  were  not  numerous.  During  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  Flemingians  with  the  Frieslan- 
ders, there  appeared  amon^  the  former  a 
Friesland  peasant,  Uke  Wallis,  who  held  the 
opinion  that  Judas  and  the  high  priests  were 
blessed,  because  in  the  murder  of  Jesus  they 
had  executed  the  designs  of  God.  In  1637, 
he  collected  a  party  of  individuals  who  adopted 
this  opinion,  but  still  remained  distinct  from 
the  other  Anabaptists,  on  account  d  their 
aversion  to  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  an- 
cient Flemingians.  The  Uke  Wailists,  or 
GrSningenistSj  so  called  because  the  sect  arose 
in  the  territory  of  GrOningen,  received  the 
malecontents  of  the  united  parties,  and  there- 
fore called  themselves  emphatically  the  on- 
cient  Flemingians^  or  the  ancient  Frieslanders ; 
but  by  their  adversaries  thev  were  denomi- 
nated the  Donmders^  Le.  Uij^pers^  because 
some  of  their  cnurches  used,  m  baptism,  the 
three-fold  imniersion  of  the  whole  body.  The 
other  Anabaptists,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
the  sprinkling  of  the  head  as  sufficient.  Be- 
yond Friesland,  though  not  numerous,  they 
spread  to  Lithuania  and  Dantxic.  The  Ana- 
baptists in  Galicia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Mora- 
via, who  were  divided,  on  account  of  their 
dress,  into  Buttoners,  (those  who  buttoned 
their  clothes,)  and  Pinners,  (those  who  used 
wire  pins  instead  of  buttons,  and  wore  long 
beards,)  and  comprehended  about  twenty-four 
fiunilies,  of  the  simple  country-people,  agreed 
with  the  Uke  Wailists  in  maintaimng  the  an- 
cient doctrines  and  strict  exercise  of  excom- 
munication, and  were  distinguished  for  purity 
of  morals.  The  ancient  Flemingians,  or  the 
strictest  sect  of  Anabaptists,  persevere  firmly 
in  the  ancient  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
sect  They  reject  the  word  person,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  expUiin  the  purity 
of  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  according  to 
Menno,  by  saying  that  he  was  created  out  of 
nothing  by  God,  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  al- 
though he  was  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the 
mother.  They  view  the  baptism  of  their 
own  party  as  alone  yalid,  and  practise  the 
washing  of  feet,  as  an  act  commanded  by 
Christ,  not  only  towards  travellers  of  their 
own  party,  like  the  Pure,  but  even  in  religi- 
ous assemblies.  Like  Anabaptists  in  general, 
they  view  as  improper,  oatlu,  the  discharge 
of  civil  offices,  and  all  defence  of  property, 
liberty,  or  life,  which  requires  yiolence  against 
their  fellow  men.  Hence  they  were  formerly 
called,  without  distinction,  the  unarmed  Chris- 
tians.  Only  in  this  particular,  and  in  church 
discipline,  are  the  ancient  Flemingians  more 
strict  than  the  other  AnalMiptists.  Immo- 
rality, the  bearinj^  of  arms,  marriage  with  a 
person  out  of  their  church,  extravagance  in 
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dress  or  furniture,  they  punish  by  exconi-  i  The  confession  of  faith  of  the  true  Menno< 
munication,  without  gradtut  admtmiiioniit,  and  :  nites,  composed  by  Cornelius  Riss,  one  of 
extend  their  discipline  to  domestic  life.  Those  >  their  teachers,  and  published  in  German,  at 


of  DaDtsic  excluded  persons  who  had  their 
portraits  painted,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
▼anity.  in  general  they  strire  to  imitate, 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  the  simplicity, 
purity,  and  government  of  the  earliest  apos- 
tolic church,  the  restoration  of  which  was 
originally  the  ol]gect  of  every  AnabjptisL 
TImy  appoint  their  teachers  by  a  vote  of  the 
whole  church,  forbid  them  to  ei^oy  any  poUti- 
cal  office,  and  place  but  little  value  on  learning. 
In  modran  times,  it  is  true,  they  have  gra* 
dually  remitted  their  severity,  and  given  up, 
in  particular,  the  rebaptism  of  proselytes  from 


Hamburg,  in  1776,  corresponds,  in  almost 
every  point,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Cai- 
vinist  church.  The  Remonstranta  have  de- 
parted the  most  widely  from  the  fkith  and 
order  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists.  They  le- 
ject  all  symbolical  books,  and  permit  the 
most  unrestrained  reading :  hence  they  hare 
among  them  many  Socinians.  They  tolerate, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  those  <^  a  dif- 
ferent fjuth,  and  receive  Cfajristians  of  all 
creeds,  but  only  in  a  few  congregations,  with- 
out rebaptisuL  They  consider  the  Pure  and 
Mennonttes   as   bre&ren ;    seldom    exclude 


other  Anabaptist  sects;  while  Christians,  >  members,  except  from  the  sacrament,  and 
who  have  only  been  l»ptized  in  in&ncy,  are  '  this  not  so  frequently  as  the  latter  parties ; 
admitted  into  any  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  permit  military  service,  and  Uie  d^harge  of 
only  after  rebaptism.  The  Flemiogians,  civil  offices,  and  even  an  oath  of  testimony, 
Frieslanders,  and  Germans,  who  had  united,  and  prohibit  only  the  oath  of  promise.  They 
1649,  and  at  first  belonged  also  to  the  Pure,  '  allow  of  learning,  and  have  erected  a  seminary 
gradually  sided  with  the  moderate  party,  at  Amsterdam  for  the  education  of  ministers, 
with  which  they  are  now  reckoned.  i  to  which  young  men  of  the  Mennonite  party 

A  division  took  place  in  the  general  church  |  are  also  admitted.  In  Holland,  the  Anabap- 
of  the  united  Waterlanders,  Flemingians,  tists  obtained  toleration  under  William  L, 
Frieslanders,  and  Germans,  in  1664,  on  ac-  I  and  complete  religious  liberty  in  1626.  There 
eount  of  the  fitvour  with  which  a  part  of  them  are  now  in  that  country  131  churches,  and 
regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants.  |  183  teachers  of  all  the  parties  of  Anabaptists, 
Galenus  Abrahamssohn,  of  Haen,  a  learned  ,  of  whom  the  majority  belong  to  the  Remon- 
physician  and  teacher  of  the  Anabaptists,  of  \  strants,  about  one-third  to  the  Mennonites, 
a  gentle  disposition,  and  distinguished  talents,  '<  and  a  few  small  congregations  to  the  Pure, 
was  the  leader  of  this  new  party,  which  was  The  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  where  they 
called,  after  him,  the  sect  of  the  GcUenisU.  !  are  most  numerous,  on  the  banks  of  the 
He  maintained  that  sound  doctrine  is  less  de-  Rhine,  in  East  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Alsace, 
cisive  of  Christian  worth  than  a  pious  life  ;  and  Lorraine,  consider  themselves  pure  Men- 
and,  therefore,  church  communion  should  be  j  nonites.  In  the  religious  worship  of  all, 
xefhsed  to  no  virtuous  person  believing  in  the  '  there  is  but  a  trifling  difference  from  the 


Scriptures.  But  he  betrayed,  by  these  opin- 
ions, his  Socinian  views  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  Samuel  Apostool  (also  a  phv- 
tician  and  teacher  of  the  church),  and  the 
orthodox  party  in  it,  declared  themselves  op- 
posed to  such  innoyations,  and  determined  to 
maintain  their  ancient  foith  and  discipline. 
Besides  the  branches  of  the  ancient  Flemin- 
gians, or  the  proper  Pure,  described  above, 
Uiere  are  now  two  leading  parties  of  Anabap- 
tists,— the  Apostoolians,  who,  firom  their  at- 
tachment to  the  ancient  confessions,  founded 
on  the  doctrines  of  Menno,  are  called  Menno- 
niteSf  in  a  more  limited  use  of  that  word ;  and 
the  Galenists,  who  are  likewise  styled  Remon- 
ttranitt  and  ArminioH  BaptUt^,  after  Armi- 
nius,  the  founder  of  the  Remonstrants. 
The  Mennonites,  as  they  belong  to  the 


forms  of  the  Protestant  service;  but  they 
more  nearly  resemble  the  Calvinists  than  the 
Lutherans.  The  Pure  have  elders  or  bishops 
who  administer  the  sacraments,  ministers  who 
preach,  and  deacons  or  almoners.  All  these 
officers  are  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  churches. 
The  Mennonites  have  ministers  or  deacons, 
of  whom  the  former  are  the  proper  pastors, 
and  the  latter  only  exhorters  or  preachers ; 
but  both  are  chosen  by  the  ecclesiastical 
council  or  presbytery.  The  Remonstrants 
pursue  a  similar  course.  In  general,  the 
Anabaptists  still  deserve  the  praise  formerly 
bestowed  upon  them,  of  diligence,  industr}*, 
order,  and  purity  of  morals.  Many  of  them, 
however,  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  manners  of  the  world,  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  sect  have  gradually  worn  awav. 


moderate  jMirty,  no  longer  maintain  Menno*s  |  and  the  sect  itself  seems  hastening  to  decay, 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  Christ  in  the  womb  ,  The  Antipsedobaptists  in  England  form  a 
d  Mary ;  they  rebaptize  no  proselyte,  and  ,  distinct  sect,  without  any  connexion  with  the 


punish  none  but  gross  crimes  with  excom- 
munication, and  that  not  without  previous 
warning.  Thev  do  not  require  the  church- 
members  utterly  to  avoid  the  excommuni- 
cated. They  carefully  prohibit  oaths,  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  holding  of  civil  offices. 


successors  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists  here 
described. 

Analogy  of  Faith,  is  the  proportion  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  bear  to  each  other, 
or  the  close  connexion  between  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion.    Rom.  xii.  6.    This  is  cou- 
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MdenHl  aa  a  grmnd  rule  for  understanding  the 
true  lente  of  Scripture.  It  is  eTident  that 
the  Almighty  doth  not  act  without  a  design 
IB  the  system  of  Christianity,  any  more  than 
he  does  in  the  works  of  nature.  Now  this 
design  most  be  uniform ;  for  as  in  the  system 
of  the  aniTene  every  part  is  proportioned  to 
the  whole,  and  made  subservient  to  it,  so  in 
the  system  of  the  Gospel  all  the  various  truths, 
doctrinea,  declarations,  precepts,  and  pro- 
mises, must  correspond  with  and  tend  to  the 
cad  designed.  For  instance,  supposing  the 
ghN^-  ci  God  in  the  salvation  of  man  by  fiee 
grace,  be  the  ^rand  design ;  then  whatever 
doctrine,  assertion,  or  hypothesis,  agrees  not 
with  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  felse. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  mak- 
iag  nac  of  this  method,  that  the  inquirer  pre- 
viously nnderstand  the  whole  scheme,  and 
that  hie  harbour  not  a  predilection  onlv  for  a 
part;  without  attention  to  this,  we  shall  be 
liable  to  error.  If  we  come  to  the  Scriptures 
with  any  preconceived  opinions,  and  are  more 
dcsiroos  to  pat  that  sense  upon  the  text  which 

rlrates  with  our  sentiments  rather  than 
truth,  it  becomes  then  the  analogy  of  our 
fiuih,  rather  than  that  of  the  whole  system. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  error  of  the  Jews, 
in  our  Savioar*s  time.  They  searched  the 
SeripCnres;  but,  such  were  their  favourite 
opinioos,  that  they  could  not,  or  would  not, 
diseovcr  that  the  sacred  volume  testified  of 
ChrisL  And  the  reason  was  evident,  for 
dieir  great  rule  of  interpretation  was  what 
they  might  call  the  analogy  of  faith,  i,e.  the 
ivstem  of  the  Pharisean  scribes,  the  doctrine 
then  in  vogue,  and  in  the  profound  venera- 
tioQ  of  whKh  they  had  been  educated.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  who  have  not,  more  or 
le«,  been  guilty  in  this  respect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  great  use  to  the  serious  and  candid 
inquirer;  for,  as  some  texts  ma^  seem  to 
aontradict  each  other,  and  difficulties  present 
themselves,  b^  keeping  the  analogy  of  fiuth 
in  view,  he  will  the  more  easily  resolve  those 
difficulties,  and  collect  the  true  sense  of  the  sa- 
cred oracles.  What  **  the  aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
ctates  are  to  a  physician,  the  axioms  in  geo- 
metry to  a  mathematician,  the  adjudged  cases 
m  faiw  to  a  counsellor,  or  the  maxims  of  war 
to  a  general,  such  is  Uie  anakgy  of  £uth  to  a 
Ohri^ian.**  Of  the  analogv  of  religion  to  the 
coDstitiition  and  course  of  nature,  we  must 
refer  oar  readers  to  Bishop  Butler's  excellent 
treatise  on  that  sulgect  See  also  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's PnUwL  DiaatrL 

AirAoooKAL,  signifies  mysterious,  trans- 
porting; and  is  used  to  express  whatever 
elevates  the  mind,  not  onl^  to  the  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  but  of  divine  things  in  ^e 
next  life.  The  word  is  seldom  used,  but  with 
regard  to  the  different  senses  of  Scripture. 
The  analogies]  sense  is  when  the  sacred  text 
is  explain^  with  regard  to  eternal  life,  the 
point  which  Christians  should  have  in  view ; 


for  exaniplt%  the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  in  the 
ana^gical  sense,  signifies  the  repose  of  ever- 
lasting happiness. 

Anauogt,  the  anagogical  interpretation  of 
Scripture  just  described. 

Anathema  {Gr,)  signifies  originally  some- 
thing set  apart,  separated,  devoted,  from 
avari0i7fit,  gepono.  Among  the  Jews,  things 
devoted  to  destruction  could  not  be  redeemed 
at  any  rate,  as  might  be  done  in  the  case  of 
things  devoted  to  Uie  service  of  God.  If  the 
thing  devoted  had  life,  it  was  to  be  put  to 
death ;  if  it  had  not,  it  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  or  some  other  way.  We  meet  with 
manj  instances  of  these  anathemas  in  the 
Jewish  history.  All  the  cities  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  particularlv  Jericho,  were  devoted 
to  destruction.  Achan  fell  under  the  same 
curse,  for  having  saved  some  of  the  plunder 
of  tlmt  ci^,  which  was  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. And  Saul  would  have  sacrificed  his  • 
own  son  Jonathan,  for  ignorantly  incurring 
the  curse  which  he  had  laid  upon  those  who 
should  eat  or  drink  whilst  he  was  in  pursuit 
of  his  victory. 

It  is  also,  in  church  history,  one  kind  of 
excommunication,  or  cutting  off,  any  person 
from  the  communion  or  privileges  of  a  so- 
ciety. 

The  amtthema  differs  from  simple  excom" 
munication,  in  the  circumstance  of  being  at- 
tended with  execrations  and  curses.  It  sig- 
nifies not  only  to  cut  off  the  living  from  the 
church,  but  the  dead  from  salvation.  It  was 
practised,  in  the  ancient  church,  against  no- 
torious offenders.  The  form  of  anathema, 
such  as  that  pronounced  by  Synesius  against 
one  Andronicus,  is  preserved  to  us,  and  is  as 
follows : — **  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open 
to  Andronicus  and  his  accomplices ;  but  let 
every  sacred  temple  and  sanctuary  be  shut 
against  them.  I  admonish  both  private  men 
and  magistrates  neither  to  receive  them  un- 
der their  roof,  nor  to  their  table ;  and  priests 
more  especially,  that  they  neither  converse 
with  them  living,  nor  attend  their  funerals 
when  dead."  When  any  one  was  aDathema- 
tized,  notice  was  given  of  it  to  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  and  sometimes  to  the  churches 
all  over  the  world,  that  all  churches  might 
confirm  and  ratify  this  act  of  discipline,  by 
refusing  to  admit  such  an  one  to  their  com- 
munion. 

The  form  of  denouncing  anathemas  against 
heresies  and  heretics  is  very  ancient  But, 
as  zeid  about  opinions  increased,  and  Chris- 
tians began  to  set  a  greater  value  on  trifles, 
than  on  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  it 
grew  to  be  a  common  practice  to  add  ana- 
themas to  every  point  in  which  men  differed 
from  one  another;  which  arrived  at  last  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  in  the  council  of  Trent,  a 
whole  body  of  divinity  was  put  into  canons, 

I  and  an  anathema  affixed  to  every  one  of  them. 
Uow  important  an  instrument  of  spiritual 
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power  the  anathema  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
popes  in  the  middle  ages,  and  how  little  it  is 
regarded  in  modem  times,  is  matter  of  his- 
tory. Yet  every  year  the  Pope  publicly  re- 
peats the  anawema  against  ail  heretics, 
amongst  whom  Protestants,  Lutherans,  &c. 
are  specified.  See  Mabanatha,  and  Excom- 
munication. 

Anchorets,  a  sort  of  monks,  so  called 
(<iir6  Tov  iva^iaptiv)  from  their  retiring  from 
society,  and  living  in  private  cells  in  the  wil- 
derness. Sach  were  Paul,  and  Anthony,  and 
Hilarion,  the  first  founders  of  the  monastic  life 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Some  of  them  lived 
in  caves,  iv  ffiri^XaioTf,  as  Chr^'sostom  tells 
us  the  monks  of  Mount  Casius,  near  Antioch, 
did;  and  others  in  little  tents  or  cells,  iv 
oUiffKoiQ,  When  many  of  those  were  placed 
together  in  the  same  wilderness,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  they  were  all  called 
'by  one  conunon  name,  LaurOy  which,  as  Eva- 
grius  informs  us,  dififered  from  a  Ccmolfium, 
or  community,  in  this,  that  a  Laura  consisted 
of  many  cells,  divided  from  each  other,  where 
every  monk  provided  for  himself;  but  a 
Ccenohium  was  but  one  habitation,  where  the 
monks  lived  in  society,  and  had  all  things 
in  common.  See  Monk,  Ckenobite,  and 
Laura. 

Anoel,  a  spiritual  intelligent  substance,  the 
first  in  rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings. 
The  word  angel  (<^yyf^c)  is  Greek,  and  signi- 
fies a  metttnger.    The  Hebrew  word  *|H70, 
fh>m  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  hzaha,  to  send 
on  any  errand,  to  execute  a  commission,  sig- 
nifies the  same.     Angels,  therefore,  in  the 
proper  signification  of  the  word,  do  not  im- 
port the  nature  of  any  beinj^,  but  only  the 
office  to  which  they  are  appomted,  especially 
by  way  of  message  or  intercourse  between 
God  and  his  creatures.    Hence  the  word  is 
used  differently  in  various  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  signifies,  1.  Human  messengers,  or 
agents  for  others,    2  Sam.  ii.  5.   '*  David  sent 
messen^^rs  (Heb.  angels)  to  Jabesh  Gilcad.** 
Prov.  xiii  17.     Mark  L  2.    James  ii.  25. — 2. 
Officers  of  the  churches,  whether  prophets  or 
ordinary  ministers,  Ha^.  L  13.     Rev.  i.  20. — 
3.  Jesus  Christ,  Mai.  ui.  1.    Is.  Ixiii.  9.^-4. 
Some  add  the  dispensations  of  God's  provi- 
dence, either  beneficial  or  calamitous.    Gen. 
xxiv.  7.    Ps.  xxxiv.  7.    Acts  xii.  23.    1  Sam. 
xiv.  14 ;  but  I  must  confess,  that,  though  I 
do  not  at  all  see  the  impropriety  of  consider- 
ing the  providences  of  God  as  his  angels  or 
messengers  for  good  or  for  evil,  yet  the  pas- 
sages generally  adduced  under  tnis  head  do 
not  prove  to  me  that  the  providences  of  God 
are  meant  in  distinction  fh>m  created  an- 

Sls. — 5.  Created  intelligences,  both  good  and 
d.  Heb.  i.  14.  Jnde  vi.  the  subject  of  the 
present  article. — As  to  the  time  when  the  an- 
gels were  created,  much  has  been  said  by  the 
leamed.  Some  wonder  that  Moses,  in  his 
account  of  the  creation,  should  pass  over  this 


in  silence.     Others  suppose  that  he  did  this 
because  of   the    proncness    of   the   Gentile 
world,  and  even  the  Jews,  to  idolatry  :  but  a 
better  reason  has  been  assigned  by  others,  vis. 
that  this  first  history  was  purposely  and  prin- 
cipally written  for  information  concerning 
the  visible  world ;  the  invisible,  of  which  we 
know  but  in  part,  being  reserved  for  a  better 
life.     Some  Uiink  that  the  idea  of  God's  not 
creating  them  before  this  world  was  made,  is 
very  contracted.     To  suppose,  say  they,  that 
no  creatures  whatever,   neither   angels  nor 
other  worlds,  had  been  created  previous  to 
the  creation  of  our  world,  is  to  suppose  that  a 
Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, had  remained  totally  inactive  from  all 
eternity,  and  had  permitted  the  infinity  of 
space  to  continue  a  perfect  vacuum  till  within 
these  6000  years;  that  such  an  idea  only 
tends  to  discredit  revelation,  instead  of  serv- 
ing it     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that 
they  must  have  been  created  within  the  six 
days ;  because  it  is  said,  that  within  this  space 
God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things 
that  arc  therein.     It  is,  however,  a  needless 
speculation,  and  we  dare  not  indulge  a  spirit 
of  coi^ecture.     It  is  our  happiness  to  know 
that  they  are   all  ministering   spirits,   sent 
forth  to  minister  to  them  who  are  heirs  of 
salvation. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  beings,  we  are 
told  that  they  are  spirits ;  but  whether  pure 
spirits  divested  of  all  matter,  or  united  to 
some  thin  bodies,  or  corporeal  vehicles,  has 
been  a  controversy  of  long  standing;    the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  they  arc  sub- 
stances entirely  spiritual,  though  they  can  at 
any  time  assume  bodies,  and  appear  in  human 
shape.      Gen.  xviii.  and  xix.      Gen.  xxxii. 
Matt,  xxviii.    Luke  i.  &c.     The  Scriptures 
represent  them  as  endued  with  extraordinary 
wisdom  and  power,    2  Sam.  xiv.  20.    Ps.  ciil 
20 ;  holy,  and  regular  in  their  inclinations ; 
zealous  in  their  employ,  and  completely  happy 
in  their  minds,  Job  xxxviii.  7.    Heb.  i.  7. 
Matt  xviii.  10.     Their  number  seems  to  be 
great,  Ps.  Ixviii.  17.     Heb.  xii.  22  ;  and  per- 
haps they  have  distinct  orders.  Col.  i.  16,  17. 
1  Pet  iii.  22.     1  Thess.  iv.  16.     Dan.  x.  13. 
Tliey  are  delighted  with  the  grand  scheme  of 
redemption,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners  to 
God.     Luke  ii.  12.     1  Pet.  i.  12.     Luke  xv. 
10.     They  not  only  worship  God,  and  exe- 
cute his  commands  at  large,  but  are  attendant 
on  the  saints  of  God  while  here  below,  Ps. 
xcL  11,  12.    Heb.  i.  13.   Luke  xvi.  22.    Some 
conjecture  that  every  good  man  has  his  par- 
ticular guardian  angel,  Matt  xviiil  10.     Acts 
xii.  15 ;  but  this  is  easier  to  be  supposed  than 
to  be  proved;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence to  know.     **  What  need  we  dispute," 
says  Henry,  **  whether  every  ])articular  saint 
has  a  guardian  angel,  when  we  are  sure  he 
1mm  a  guard  of  angels  about  him  ?*'  I'hey  will 
r  the  elect  in  the  last  day,  attend  the 
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final  Jod^nMflit,  Matt  xxv.  31.  Rev.  xiy.  18. 
Matt.  xiiL  39»  and  lire  for  ever  in  the  world 
of  ^ory.     Lnke  xx.  36. 

AltlKNigli  the  angels  were  originallj  created 
perfect,  yet  tlier  were  mntaUe:  some  of 
them  sinDcd,  and  kept  not  their  first  estate ; 
and  so,  of  the  most  blessed  and  glorions, 
becasie  the  most  vile  and  miserable  of  all 
God*s  creatures.  Ther  were  expelled  the  re- 
gions of  light,  and  with  heaven  lost  their  hea- 
Tenly  disposition,  and  feU  into  a  settled  ran- 
cour against  God,  and  malice  against  men. 
Wittt  their  offence  was  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  Scripture  being  silent  about  it 
Some  think  envj,  others  unbelief;  but  most 
suppose  it  was  pride.  As  to  the  time  of  their 
ikLL  we  are  certain  it  eouM  not  be  before  the 
sixth  day  of  the  creation,  because  on  that  day 
it  is  said,  **  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
made,  axid  behold  it  was  very  good;*'  but  that 
it  was  not  long  after,  is  venr  probable,  as  it 
must  have  prmded  die  &ll  of  our  first  pa- 
lents.  The  number  of  the  &llen  angels  seems 
tt>  be  great,  and,  like  the  holy  angek,  perhaps 
they  l^ve  various  orders  among  them.  Matt 
xii.  24.  Ei^.  ii  2.  Eph.  vi.  12.  CoL  iL  15. 
Err.  xit.  7.  Their  constant  employ  is  not 
only  doing  evil  themselves,  but  endeavouring 
by  'all  arts  to  seduce  and  pervert  mankind. 
I'Pet  V.  8.  Job  L  6.  It  is  supposed  they 
will  be  restrained  during  the  millennium. 
Rev.  XX.  2,  but  afterwards  andn,  for  a  short 
time,  dec^ve  the  nations,  Rev.  xx.  8,  and 
then  be  finallv  punished.  Matt  xxv.  41.  The 
authors  who  have  written  on  this  sul^ect  have 
been  very  numerous ;  we  shall  only  refer  to 
a  few :  tUymeid^  Imndry  into  the  State  and 
(Ecmomyofthe  AngAcai  WorU;  Doddrid^t 
LeeLlecL  10,  ^210  to  21  A;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost;  Bp,  Newton's  Workst  voL  iii>  p*  538, 
568  ;  Shepherd  of  Angels;  OUpin  on  Temptor 
tiom ;  CammanniAngelographia;  OiUandRidge^ 
leys  Bodies  of  Divinity;  Dwight 

Angklic  Doctor.    See  Aquinas. 

ANGKUca,  an  ancient  sect,  supposed  bj 
fl4)me  to  have  got  this  appellation  from  their 
excessive  veneration  of  angels,  and  by  others 
from  maintaining  that  the  world  was  created 
by  angels.  The  name  is  also  denominative 
of  a  congregation  of  nuns,  founded  at  Milan  in 
1554,  who  observe  the  rule  of  St  Augustine. 

AyccuTSS,  a  sect  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius,  about  the  year  494;  so 
called  fhxn  Angelium,  a  place  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  held  their  first  meet- 
ings. They  were  called  likewise  Severites, 
from  Severus,  who  was  the  head  of  their  sect ; 
as  also  Theodosians,  firom  one  Theodosius, 
whom  they  made  pope  at  Alexandria.  They 
heU  that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not 
the  same ;  that  none  of  them  exists  of  him- 
seU^  and  Ol  his  own  nature ;  but  that  there  is 
a  common  God  or  Deity  existing  in  them  all, 
and  that  each  is  God  by  a  participation  of 
this  Deity. 


Angeb,  a  violent  passion  of  the  mind, 
arising  upon  the  receipt,  or  supposed  receipt, 
of  any  iniury,  with  a  present  purpose  of  re- 
venge. All  anger  is  bv  no  means  sinful ;  it 
was  designed  by  the  Author  of  our  nature 
for  self-defence ;  nor  is  it  altogether  a  selfish 
passion,  since  it  is  excited  by  mjuries  offered 
to  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  sometimes 
prompts  us  to  reclaim  offenders  firom  sin  and 
danger,  Eph.  iv.  26;  but  it  becomes  sinfhl 
when  conceived  upon  trivial  occasions  or  in- 
adequate provocations ;  when  it  breaks  forth 
into  outrageous  actions,  vents  itself  in  reviling 
language,  or  is  concealed  in  our  thoughts  to 
the  decree  of  hatred. — Foley's  Mar,  PhiL  ch. 
7.  voL  1. ;  Fawcetfs  excellent  Treatise  on  An- 
aer;  Seed's  Posth.  Serm.  ser.  xi. ;  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's Works,  vol  iiL  p.  33,  vol  iv.  p.  244,  voL 
V.  p.  69.  • 

Anger  of  God,  see  Wrath. 

Anglo-Calvinists,  a  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  agreeing  with  the  oUier  Calvinists  m 
most  points,  excepting  church  government 

Anglo-Saxon  Version,  see  Bible  Verbs. 

Annals  Ecclesiastical,  of  Baronius,  a 
work  on  church  history,  Arom  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  year  1198,  published  at  Rome, 
1588-1607,  in  twelve  volumes,  folio,  which 
was  principally  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
confhting  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  and 
to  prove  that  the  doctrines  and  constitution 
of  the  Church  had  remained  the  same  from 
the  beginning.  These  annals  comprise  a 
rich  collection  of  documents  firom  the  papal 
archives,  and  are,  therefore,  of  great  use  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  they 
contain  many  false  statements  and  unauthentic 
documents,  and  require  to  be  consulted  with 
great  caution.  The  air  of  sincerity  which 
breathes  in  them  is  calculated  to  give  very 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  were  afterwards 
continued  by  Raynaldi  and  Laderchi,  and 
brought  down  to  the  jear  1671. 

Annates,  a  year's  income  due  to  the  Pope, 
on  the  death  of  any  bishop,  abbot,  or  parish 
priest,  to  be  paid  by  his  successor.  The  Con- 
cordata  Germania,  in  1448,  restored  to  the 
Pope  the  right  of  raising  the  annates,  which 
had  be^n  forbidden  by  Uie  Council  of  Basle, 
in  1434.  They  were  made  perpetual  by 
Bonifiu^e  IX.  In  France,  they  were  finally 
abolished  in  1789.  In  England,  they  were 
first  paid  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  popes.  In 
1532,  the  parliament  gave  them  to  the  crown ; 
but  Queen  Anne  restored  them  to  the  Church, 
by  applying  them  to  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings. 

Annihilation,  the  act  of  reducing  any 
created  being  into  nothing.  The  sentiments 
of  mankind  have  differed  widely  as  to  the 
possibility  and  impossibility  of  annihilation. 
According  to  some,  nothing  is  so  difficult ;  it 
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roquires  the  iufinite  power  of  God  to  effect 
it:  according  to  others,  nothing  so  easy. 
Existence,  say  they,  is  a  state  of  violence ;  all 
things  arc  continually  endeavouring  to  return 
to  their  primitive  nothing:  it  requires  no 
power  at  all ;  it  will  do  it  itself;  nay,  more. 
It  requires  an  infinite  power  to  prevent  it 
With  respect  to  human  beings,  it  appears 
probable  from  reason,  but  it  is  certain  from 
Scripture,  that  they  will  not  be  annihilated, 
but  exist  in  a  future  state.  Matt  x.  28.  Ecc. 
xiL  7.  John  v.  24.  1  Tliess.  v.  10.  Matt 
zxv.  34,  41.  Luke  xvi.  22,  28.  Luke  xx. 
37,  38.  1  Cor.  xv.  See  p.  158,  &c.  vol  L 
MassiUofCs  Ser.^  Eng.  Trans.;  No.  129,  Guar- 
dian; Biair's  Sen  vol.  i.  p.  461 ;  and  articles 

DfiSTRUCTIONISTS,  RESURRECTION,  SoUL. 

Annunciation,  a  festival,  celebrated  on 
the  25th  March,  in  memory  of  the  annuncia- 
tion, or  tidings,  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ 

The  feast  of  the  annunciation  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiquity.  There  is  mention 
made  of  it  in  a  sermon,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Athanasius.  Others  carry  it  up  to 
]iie  time  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  because 
there  is  a  senuon  likewise  attributed  to  him 
upon  the  same  subject ;  but  the  best  critics 
reject  both  these  writings  as  spurious.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  this  iiestival  was  observed 
before  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trullo,  in 
which  there  is  a  canon  forbidding  the  cele- 
bration of  all  festivals  in  Lent,  excepting  the 
Lord's  Day  and  the  feast  of  the  annunciation : 
so  that  we  may  date  its  original  firqin  the  se- 
venth century. 

On  this  festival,  in  the  Romish  Church,  the 
Pope  performs  the  ceremony  of  marrying  or 
cloistering  a  certain  number  of  maidens,  who 
are  presented  to  the  Pope  in  the  church  Delia 
Minerva,  clothed  in  white  serge  from  head  to 
foot,  and  so  muffled  up,  that  they  have  scarce 
room  to  peep  out  An  officer  stands  on  one 
side,  having  in  his  hand  a  basin,  wherein  are 
snuill  bags,  containing  notes  of  fifty  crowns 
for  those  who  make  choice  of  marriage,  and 
notes  of  a  hundred  for  those  who  choose  the 
veil  The  latter  are  distinguished,  after  their 
choice,  by  garlands  of  white  flowers.  Misson, 
who  was  present  at  this  ceremony',  tells  us, 
that  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  maidens,  who 
were  presented  to  the  Pope,  thirty-two  only 
chose  a  religious  life. 

Anointing. — In  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
custom  of  anointing  priests  is  still  continued. 
The  ordaining  bishop  anoints  with  the  holy 
oil  called  chrism^  the  palm  of  both  hands,  the 
thumb,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  person  to  be 
ordained ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  expression 
in  the  ritual  of  ordination,  Uie  hands  receive 
power  to  bless,  to  consecrate,  and  to  make 
holy.  If  a  clergyman  is  excommunicated, 
these  spots  arc  rubbed  off.  This  custom,  like 
luony  others,  is  an  impious  perversion  of  the 


sacred  ceremony  by  which  the  Jewish  priests 
and  kings  were  inducted  into  office. 

Anom(EAN8,  the  name  by  which  the  pure 
Arians  were  called  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Semi-arians.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  dvoftowc^ 
different.    See  Arians  and  Semi-arians. 

Anonvmus  Grjecus,  a  name  given  to  each 
of  the  three  additional  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  otherwise  known  b/  the 
names  JSditio  quinta^  scxta  and  aeptimOy  which 
Origen  consulted,  and  inserted  in  the  last 
three  columns  of  his  great  work.  Their  age 
and  authors  were  unknown. 

Antediluvians,  a  general  name  for  all 
mankind  who  lived  before  the  flood,  including 
the  whole  human  race  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge.  For  the  history  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians, see  Book  of  Genesis^  Whistons  Jo^te- 
phiL%  CockbujiCs  Treatise  on  tJie  Deluge^  and 
article  Deluge. 

Antelucani,  a  name  given  to  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  because,  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, they  frequently  held  their  religious  as- 
semblies before  dnybreak. 

Anthem,  a  church  so^g  performed  in  ca- 
thedral service  by  choristers  who  sung  alter- 
nately. It  was  used  to  denote  both  psalms 
and  hymns,  when  performed  in  this  manner ; 
but  at  present,  anthem  is  used  in  a  more  con- 
fined sense,  being  applied  to  certiun  passages 
taken  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  adapted  to  a 
particular  solemnity.  Anthems  were  first  in- 
troduced in  the  reformed  service  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Anthologium.  [Gr.']  In  Latin,  FloriJc- 
ffium:  the  title  of  a  book  used  in  the  Greek 
church,  divided  into  twelve  months,  contain- 
ing the  offices,  sung  throughout  the  whole 
year,  on  the  festivals  of  our  Saviour,  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  other  remarkable  saints. 
It  is  in  two  volumes :  the  first  contains  six 
months,  from  the  first  day  of  September  to 
the  last  day  of  February ;  the  second  com- 
prehends the  other  six  months.  It  is  observ- 
able, from  this  book,  that  the  Greek  church 
celebrates  Easter  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  that 
they  differ  from  us  in  the  lunar  style. 

Anthony,  St.,  the  Abbot's  Day,  a  festi- 
val of  the  Romish  church  on  the  17  th  of 
Jaiiuar}'.  On  this  da^  the  pope,  cardinals, 
princes,  and  even  pnvate  gentlemen,  send 
their  horses  and  mules,  together  with  their 
harnesses,  to  be  blessed  and  sprinkled  by  the 
fathers  of  his  order.  They  likewise  apply  to 
this  saint  for  the  exorcising,  and  coigunng, 
and  delivering  up  to  the  devil,  mice,  gnss- 
hoppcrs,  and  other  noxious  animals. 

Anthony,  St.,  of  Padua's  Day,  a  festival 
in  the  Romish  church,  on  the  13th  of  June. 
Ribadeinara,  in  his  life  of  this  saint,  gives  us 
the  following  relation : — A  certain  Franciscan 
novice,  throwing  off  his  habit,  ran  away  from 
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tlie  monastery  in  which  the  saint  lived,  aiid 
carried  away  with  him  a  psalm  book,  written 
hy  St.  Anthony's  own  hand.  The  saint,  per> 
eeiTing  his  book  to  be  stolen,  begged  <^  God 
to  restore  it  to  him.  In  the  meantime  the 
thief^  preparing  to  swim  across  a  riyer,  met 
the  deril,  who  eonmianded  him  to  return  to 
the  monastery,  and  restore  the  book  to  St 
Anthony,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  re- 
fased;  which  so  terrified  the  young  noTice, 
that  he  immediately  comi^ied,  and,  retoming 
back,  gaye  Sl  Anthony  his  book  again,  and 
oootinaed  in  a  reli^oas  coarse  ever  after. 
Hence  St.  Anthony  is  prayed  to,  in  order  to 
recoyer  stolen  goods.  It  is  related  of  him 
likewise,  that,  Saying  wearied  himself  with 
bboor,  and  being  laid  down  to  sleep,  the 
devil  set  upon  him,  and  took  him  so  &8t  by 
the  throat,  that  he  almost  choked  him ;  bat 
the  saint,  invoking  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
beginning  to  sing  the  hymn,  O  gloriosa  Do- 
•MO,  his  cell  was  immediately  filled  with  a 
celestial  li^ht,  which  the  devil  not  being  able 
to  endare,  immediately  departed. 

AKTHmopojfORPUiSNB,  instances  in  which 
God  is  spoken  of  as  having  a  human  form,  or 
as  possessing  members  of  the  human  body,  as 
eyes,  ears,  &c 

ANTBBOPOMORPRrrES,  a  sect  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  taking  every  thing  spoken  of 
God  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  literal  sense,  par- 
ticularly that  passage  in  Genesis,  in  which 
it  is  said,  **  God  made  man  after  his  own 
image,**  maintained  that  God  had  a  human 
shape. 

Anthbopopatht,  a  figure,  expression,  or 
discourse,  whereby  some  passion  is  attributed 
to  God  which  properly  belongs  only  to  man. 
Anthropopathy  is  frequently  used  promiscu- 
oosly  witii  anthropology;  yet  in  strictness 
they  ought  to  be  distinguished  as  the  genus 
from  the  species.  Anthropology  may  be  un- 
derstood of  any  thing  human  attributed  to 
God,  as  eyes,  hands,  &c.,  but  anthropopathy 
only  of  human  affections  and  passions,  as  joy, 
grie£  We  have  frequent  instances  of  the  use 
of  these  figures  in  holy  Scripture. 

Anttbjlptists,  a  name  which  might  be 
supposed  to  include  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  is  restricted  to  those  who  maintain,  that 
baptism  is  merely  a  proselyting  ordinance, 
and  is  not  to  be  administered  to  the  descend- 
ants, whether  infknt  or  adult,  of  any  who  have 
been  baptixed.  Several  societies  of  this  sect 
exist  in  Ireland.  Encych.  of  RdigioMa  Know- 
kdge, 

AirrnnrBGHEiis,  a  numerous  and  respect- 
able body  of  dissenters  fVom  the  church  of 
Scotland,  who  differed  from  the  established 
church  chiefly  in  matters  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  and  who  differed  also  from  the  Bur- 
gher Secedcrs,  with  whom  they  were  originally 
united,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  the  burgess  oath.  For 
an  acooont  of  their  origin  and  principles,  see 


Seceders,  with  whom  they  are  again  united 
as  one  body. 

Antichbist,  {dvrt  and  Xpi<rroCf)  a  name 
which  occurs  only  in  the  epistles  of  John,  and 
may  signify  either  an  qffponent  or  adversary 
of  Christ;  one  who  gives  himself  out  to  bie 
Christ,  a  false  Messiah ;  or  one  who  pretends 
to  the  autl^rity,  and  acts  as  the  Ptcar  of 
Christ  According  to  these  three  interpreta- 
tions of  the  word,  may  be  ranged  the  different 
views  which  have  been  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  the  character  thus  denominated. 

1.  Those  who  regard  it  as  denoting  a  pre- 
tender to  the  Messtahship,  are  necessarily 
confined  by  their  interpretation  to  some  noted 
Jew,  who  shall,  in  some  remarkable  manner, 
give  himself  out  to  be  the  Messiah.  Several 
such  pretenders  have  appeared  at  different 
times,  such  as  Barchochelm,  &c. 

2.  The  great  body  of  Protestant  interpreters 
understand  the  word  in  the  last  sense,  and 
apply^  it  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  eccle- 
siastical system  of  the  papacy,  carried  on  and 
sustained  under  the  dinerent  popes  that  have 
filled  the  Roman  See.  With  the  early  fathers, 
and  many  of  the  Romanists  themselves,  they 
agree  to  identify  the  Antichrist  with  the  man 
ofsin^  the  littie  horn  of  DanieFs  fourth  beast, 
and  the  second  beast,  or  false  prophet  of  the 
Apocalypse.  They  thus  consider  the  term 
to  signify  that  corrupt  and  unscriptural  system 
of  church  polity,  by  which  the  authority  of 
Christ  has  been  compromised  by  men  profess- 
edly his  servants,  and  acting  according  to  his 
will,  having  set  aside  his  mandates,  to  give  place 
to  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men  ; 
but  thejr  have  improperly  confined  themselves 
in  the  view  they  have  taken  of  it  to  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  it  being  notorious  that  the  corrup- 
tions and  antichristian  institutions  of  the 
Eastern  church  fall  little  short  of  those  which 
have  obtained  in  the  Western,  while  in  the 
different  establishments  which  exist  under  the 
name  of  Protestantism,  the  same  system  of 
substitution  in  regard  to  human  authority, 
and  religious  rites  and  ordinances,  prevails 
according  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  community  will 
admit. 

3.  Several  writers  maintain  that  Antichrist 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  indicates 
direct  and  positive  hostility ;  and  accordingly^ 
some  have  found  him  in  Nero,  some  in  Cali- 
gula, some  in  Simon  I^Iagus,  while  others  look 
for  him  in  a  wicked  inndel  power,  which  is 
yet  to  appear  and  attempt  the  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  cause  and  name  of  Christ. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  regard 
this  great  enemy  to  be  Satan  himself  incarnate ! 
The  grand  characteristic  of  him  who  is  pre- 
eminently the  Antichrist,  is  his  denying  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  a  mark,  it  is  maintained, 
which  cannot  apply  to  the  popes,  for  they 
confess  both,  and  must  therefore  indicate  an 
individual,  or  a  combination  of  individuals, 
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who  shall  rfject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  with  it  all  the  piH.*uliur  and  distinguishing 
tenets  of  Christianity.  This  view  is  taken  by 
Faber,  who  identifies  him  with  the  inJiJcl  kina, 
Daniel  xL,  by  whom  he  understands  a  whole 
kingdom  or  community  of  infidels ;  and  the 
"  Spirit  of  Antichrist/*  mentioned  by  the  apos- 
tle, he  holds  to  be  the  principles  of  unbelief' 
by  which  that  kingdom  or  community  is 
animated. 

Antidoron,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  consecrated  bread;  out  of  which  the 
middle  part,  marked  with  the  cross,  wherein 
the  consecration  resides,  being  taken  away  by 
the  priest,  the  remainder  is  distributed  after 
mass  to  the  poor. 

Antinomians,  those  who  maintain  that  the 
law  is  of  no  use  or  obligation  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  or  who  hold  doctrines  that 
clearly  supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works. 
The  Antintmiians  took  their  origin  fh)m  John 
Agricolu,  about  the  year  1538,  who  taught 
that  the  law  is  no  way  necessary  under  the 
gospel ;  that  good  works  do  not  promote  onr 
salvation,  nor  ill  ones  hinder  it ;  that  repent- 
ance is  not  to  be  preached  from  the  decalogue, 
but  only  from  the  gospeL  This  sect  sprang 
np  in  England  during  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  and  extended  their  system  of  liber- 
tinism much  farther  than  A^icola  did.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  said,  maintamed,  that  if  they 
should  commit  any  kind  of  sin,  it  would  do 
them  no  hurt,  nor  in  the  least  affect  their 
eternal  state ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  the  elect,  that  they 
cannot  do  any  thing  displeasing  to  God.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  here,  and 
candour  obuges  us  to  confess,  that  there  have 
been  others  who  have  been  styled  Antino- 
mians,  who  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  ranked 
with  these  men  :  nevertheless,  the  unguarded 
expressions  they  have  advanced,  the  bold  posi- 
tions the^  have  laid  down,  and  the  double 
construction  which  might  so  easily  be  put 
upon  many  of  their  sentences,  have  led  some 
to  charge  them  with  Antinomian  principles. 
For  instance,  when  they  have  asserted  justifi- 
cation to  be  eternal,  without  distinguishing 
between  the  secret  determination  of  God  in 
eternity,  and  the  execution  of  it  in  time; 
when  they  have  spoken  lightly  of  good  works, 
or  asserted  that  believers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  law  of  God,  without  fiilly  expkining 
what  they  meant ;  when  thev  assert  that  God 
ii  not  angry  with  his  people  for  their  sins, 
nor  in  any  sense  punishes  them  for  them,  with- 
out distinguishing  between  fisitherly  correc- 
tions and  vindictive  punishment :  these  things, 
whatever  be  the  private  sentiments  of  those 
who  advance  them,  have  a  tendency  to  injure 
the  minds  of  many.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
the  principal  thing  they  have  had  m  view, 
was  to  counteract  those  legal  doctrines  which 
have  so  much  abounded  among  the  self-right- 
eons;  but  granting  this  to  be  tmc,  there  is 


no  occasion  to  nm  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. Had  many  of  those  writers  proceeded 
with  more  caution,  been  less  dogmatical,  more 
explicit  in  the  explanation  of  their  sentiments, 
and  possessed  more  candour  towards  those 
who  differed  from  them,  they  would  have  been 
more  ser\'iceable  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  reli- 
gion. Some  of  the  chief  of  those  who  have 
been  charged  as  fiivouring  the  above  senti- 
ments, ATC'Crispt  Bichardson^  Sal^marsh,  UuM' 
/tey,  Eaton,  Town,  &c.  These  have  been 
answered  by  Gfitaker,  SeHffwick,  Wittiug,  Bfdl, 
Witliamsy  RidrftHey,  Beart,  De  Flewry,  Ac.  See 
also  Bellamy's  Letters  and  Dialogues  between 
Theran,  Paulinus,  and  Aspasio ;  with  his 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Glory  of  the  Gospel; 
Edtrards*  Crispianism  Unmasked, 

ANT1NOMIAN18M  is  Strictly  enmity  to  the 
divine  law,  hatred  of  its  punty,  opposition  to 
its  justice,  or  suspicion  of  its  benevolence. 
Though,  as  put  in  this  naked  form,  it  is  pro- 
bable there  is  scarcely,  under  the  profession 
of  religion,  a  single  Antinomian  in  the  world ; 
and  the  sanity  of  that  individual  would  be 
justly  questionable  who  should  maintain  prin- 
ciples so  incompatible  with  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  and  so  obviously  subversive  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe ;  it  is  never- 
theless an  undoubted  fiict,  that  many  persons 
have  adopted  views  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
which  virtually  imply  a  remmciation  of  regard 
to  the  divine  law,  and  tend  to  the  entire  sub- 
version of  its  authority.  If  in  their  own 
practice  there  is  not  a  violation  of  its  precepts, 
they  are  careful  it  should  be  understood  that 
their  conduct  is  not  indebted  to  the  law  for 
reg[ulation  or  purity,  and  that  they  deny  its 
claims  to  any  authority  over  them.  They 
assert  the  f^'eedom  of  believers  in  Christ  from 
the  canon  as  well  as  fi^m  the  curse  of  the 
law  ;  and  that  if  they  do  what  is  required,  it 
is  not  because  it  is  there  enjoined,  or  because 
there  is  any  danger  of  its  penalty,  but  because 
grace  secures  provision  for  holiness,  and  makes 
the  believer  complete  in  Christ. 

These  views  are  alleged  to  be  essential  to 
the  ^lory  of  the  gospel,  to  exalt  the  grace  of 
Chnst,  and  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
Christian  peace  and  comfort  Other  sen- 
timents arc  proscribed  as  legal,  or  anti-evan- 
^lical,  expressive  of  low  views  of  the  Sai'iour, 
indicative  of  a  state  of  bondage  and  servility 
of  spirit,  and  inconsistent  with  Christian  con  • 
fidence  and  liberty.  The  parties  are  thus  at 
issue  on  $rst  principles.  They  occupy  no 
common  ground.  The  Scriptures  are  in  vain 
appealed  to,  a  large  portion  of  them  being 
virtually  abrogated,  and  a  system  of  interpre- 
tation adopted,  which  sets  at  defiance  all  rules, 
and  is  destructive  of  all  enlightened  deduc- 
tions. 

High  Calvinism,  or  Antinomianism,  abso- 
lutely withers  and  destroys  the  consciousness 
of  human  responsibility.  It  confounds  moral 
with  natural  impotency,  forgetting  that  the 
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fbrmtfr  is  a  criin^,  the  latter  only  a  misfor- 
tune ;  and  thus  treats  the  man  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  as  if  he  were  already  in  his 
gf^^e.  It  prophesies  smooth  thin^  to  the 
sinner  going  on  in  his  transgressions,  and 
soothes  to  slumber  and  the  repose  of  death 
the  aools  of  such  as  are  at  ease  in  Zion.  It 
sBsumes  that,  because  men  can  neither  be- 
lieTe,  repent,  nor  pray  acceptably,  unless 
aided  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  useless  to  cidl 
upon  them  to  do  sa  It  maintains  that  the 
gospel  b  only  intended  for  elect  sinners,  and 
therefotv  it  ought  to  be  preached  to  none  but 
such.  In  de6ance,  thererore,  of  the  command 
of  God,  it  refuses  to  preach  the  glad  tidings 
of  mercy  to  every  sinner.  In  opposition  to 
Scripture,  and  to  every  rational  consideration, 
K  contends  that  it  is  not  num's  duty  to  believe 
the  truth  of  God— justifying  the  obvious  in- 
ference, that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  reject  it  In 
short,  its  whole  tendency  is  to  produce  an  im- 
pmsioD  on  the  sinner's  mind,  that  if  he  is 
not  saved,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  God's ;  that 
if  he  »  condemned,  it  is  more  for  the  glory 
<vf  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  than  as  the  punish- 
ment  of  his  guilt 

So  fiir  from  regarding  the  moral  cure  of 
human  nature  as  the  great  olgect  and  design 
of  the  gospel,  Antinomianism  does  not  take 
it  in  at  all,  but  as  it  exists  in  Christ,  and  be- 
comes ours  by  a  figure  of  speech.  It  regards 
the  grace  and  the  pardon  as  every  thing — ^the 
spiritual  deugn  or  effect  as  nothmg.  Hence 
its  oppontion  to  progressive,  and  its  zeal  for 
imputed  sanctification :  the  former  is  intelligi- 
ble and  tangible,  but  the  latter  a  mere  fi^ent 
of  the  imagination.  Hence  its  delight  in  ex- 
patiating on  the  eternity  of  the  divine  de- 
crees, which  it  does  not  understand,  but 
which  serve  to  amuse  and  to  deceive ;  and  its 
dislike  to  aU  the  sober  realities  of  God's  pre- 
sent dealings  and  commands.  It  exults  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  Christ  who  is  a  kind  of 
concretion  of  all  the  moral  attributes  of  his 
people;  to  the  overlooking  of  that  Christ 
who  b  the  Head  of  all  that  m  heaven  and  on 
earth  bear  his  Ukeness,  and  while  unconscious 
of  possessing  it.  It  boasts  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  while  it  be- 
lieves in  no  saint  but  one,  that  is  Jesus,  and 
neglects  U»  persevere. — Orme's  Life  of  Bax^ 
ter,  voL  iL  p.  311. 

AsmPADOBAPTiBTS  (ttom  &VTI  **  against," 
and  srotc  wac^oct  ^  child,"  and  Bairrt^^w, 
**  baptise,"^  is  a  distinguishing  denomination 
^ivea  to  those  who  o^ect  to  the  baptism  of 
infuits.    See  Baptism. 

Antipsdobaptists  hold  that  believing  adults 
only  are  proper  subjects,  because  Christ's 
commission  to  baptize  appears  to  them  to 
restrict  this  ordinance  to  such  only  as-  are 
taught,  or  made  disciples;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, infimts,  who  cannot  be  thus  taught, 
are  to  be  excloded.  It  does  not  ap]iear,  sa  v 
they,  that  the  apostles,  in  executing  Christ  s 


commission,  ever  baptized  any  but  those  who 
were  first  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  professed  their  belief  of  it  They  con- 
tend that  in&nts  can  receive  no  benefit 
from  it,  and  are  not  capable  of  fkith  and  re- 
pentance, which  are  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
requisites. 

Aa  to  the  mode. 

They  observe,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Baxrt^w  signifies  immersion  or  dipping 
only ;  that  John  baptized  in  Jordan  ;  that  he 
chose  a  place  where  there  was  much  water ; 
that  Jesus  came  up  out  of  the  water ;  that 
Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  down  both  into 
the  water ;  that  the  terms  washing,  purifying, 
burying  in  baptism,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  allude  to  this  mode ;  that  immer- 
sion ofdy  was  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and 
the  first  Christians ;  and  that  it  was  only  laid 
aside  from  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  our  climate.  These  positions,  they 
think,  are  so  clear  from  Scripture,  and  the 
history  of  the  church,  that  they  stand  in  need 
of  but  little  argument  to  support  them.  Fur- 
ther, they  also  insist  that  all  positive  institu- 
tions depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  de- 
claration of  the  institutor,  and  that,  therefore, 
reasoning  bv  analogy  fh>m  previous  abro- 
gated rites,  IS  to  be  rejected,  and  the  express 
command  of  Christ  respecting  baptism  ought 
to  be  our  rule. 

Although  there  were  several  among  the 
Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
formed  into  any  stability  until  the  time  of 
Menno,  about  tne  year  1536.  See  Anabap- 
tists and  Mennonites.  About  1644,  they 
began  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  Eng- 
land, and  spread  themselves  into  several  se« 
parate  congregations.  They  separated  from 
the  Independents  about  the  year  1638,  and 
set  up  for  themselves  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Mr.  Jesse ;  and,  having  renounced  their 
fbrmer  baptism,  they  sent  over  one  of  their 
number  to  be  immersed  by  one  of  the  Dutch 
Anabaptists  of  Amsterdam,  that  he  might  be 
qualified  to  baptize  his  fiends  in  England 
after  the  same  manner. 

They  subsist  under  two  denominations,  viz. 
the  Particular  or  CahnnistiCy  and  the  General 
or  Arminian.  Their  modes  of  church  govern- 
ment and  worship  are  the  same  as  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are 
protected,  in  common  with  other  dissenters, 
by  the  act  of  toleration.  Some  of  both  deno- 
minations allow  of  mixed  communion ;  by 
which  it  is  understood  that  those  who  have 
not  been  baptized  by  immersion,  on  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  may  sit  down  at  the 
Lord's  table  with  those  who  have  been  thus 
baptized.  Others,  however,  disallow  it,  sup- 
posing that  such  have  not  been  actually  bap- 
tized at  all.    See  Free  Communion. 

Some  of  them  observe  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  apprehending  the 
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law  that  enjoined  it  not  to  have  been  repealed 
by  Christ. 

Sonic  of  the  General  Baptists  have  gone 
into  Sociuianism  or  Arianism ;  on  account  of 
which,  several  of  their  ministers  and  churches, 
who  disapprove  of  those  principles,  have, 
within  the  last  forty  years,  formed  themselves 
into  a  distinct  connexion,  called  the  New 
Association.  The  churches  in  this  union 
keep  up  a  friendly  acquaintance,  in  some  out- 
wanl  things,  with  those  from  whom  they 
have  separated ;  but  in  things  more  essential, 
disclaim  any  connexion  with  them,  particu- 
larly as  to  changing  ministers,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  members.  The  General  Uaptists 
have,  in  some  of  their  churches,  three  distinct 
orders  separately  ordained,  viz. : — messen- 
gers, elders,  and  deacons.  Their  general  as- 
sembly is  held  annually  in  Worship-street, 
lx)ndon,  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  Whitsuu 
week. 

They  have  two  exhibitions  for  students 
to  }xi  educated  at  one  of  the  universities  of 
Scotland,  given  them  by  Dr.  Ward,  of  Gres- 
hain  College.  There  is  likewise  an  academy 
at  Bristol  for  students,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bristol  Education  Society. 
The  Baptists  in  America,  and  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  are  chiefly  Calvinists,  and  hold 
occasional  fellowship  with  the  Particular  Bap- 
tist churches  in  England.  Those  in  Scotland, 
having  imbibed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
principles  of  Messrs.  Glass  and  Sandeman, 
have  no  communion  with  the  other,  lliey 
have  liberally  contributed,  however,  towards 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Ben- 
galee language,  which  some  of  the  Baptist 
brethren  have  executed  in  the  East  See 
Jiippon'a  Baptist  Register^  voL  i.  p.  172-175  ; 
Adttm^a  View  of  UdigiimSf  article  Baptists; 
JCvatui'  Sketch  of  Beiiyious  Denominations; 
GiUy  Gale,  Bobinson,  Stcnnet,  and  Booth,  on 
Baptism, 

Antiphont,  alternate  singing,  as  when  a 
congregation,  divided  into  two  parts,  repeats 
or  sings  a  psalm  or  anthem,  verse  for  verse, 
one  after  the  other.  It  is  opposed  to  «ym- 
pfiony,  which  is  singing  jointly,  or  all  toge- 
ther. St.  Austin  carries  the  original  of  this 
way  of  singing,  in  the  western  church,  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  St  Ambrose,  when 
it  was  first  introduced  into  the  church  of 
Milan,  which  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  other  western  churches.  What  was  the 
original  of  it  in  the  eastern  church,  is  not  so 
certainly  agreed  upon  by  writers  either  an- 
cient or  modem.  It  was  a  method  of  singing 
so  taking  and  delightful,  that  it  was  often 
used  when  only  two  or  three  were  met  toge- 
ther for  private  devotion :  and  Socrates  par- 
ticularly remarks  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
the  younger,  and  his  sisters,  that  thej  sung 
alternate  hymns  together,  every  morning  in 
the  royal  palace. .  See  Psauiodt. 

Antitofes,  those  who  at  different  periods 


have  produced  a  schism  in  the  Roman  church 
by  opposing  the  pope,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  themselves  popes.  This  is  the 
catholic  explanation,  because  it  is  evident  the 
Roman  church  cannot  admit  that  there  ever 
existed  two  popes;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in 
many  cases  both  competitors  for  the  papal 
chair  (sometimes  there  have  been  even  three) 
were  eijually  antipopes, — that  is  to  say,  their 
claims  were  equally  good.  Each  was  fre-* 
quently  supported  by  whole  nations,  and  the 
schism  was  nothing  but  the  struggle  of  poli- 
tical interests,  which  induced  particular  go- 
vernments to  support  a  pope  against  thepope 
supported  by  other  governments.  Tliese 
qwirrels  always  ^^tly  lessened  the  belief  in 
the  pope*s  sanctity  and  infallibility,  shook 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  church,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  great 
reformation.  Amadeus  VI I L,  duke  of  Savoy, 
was  the  last  Antipope.  Ue  was  elected  by 
the  council  of  Basle  in  1439,  in  opposition  to 
Eugene  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  but  he  renounc- 
ed his  title  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  1449. 

Antiquities,  a  term  implying  all  testi- 
monies or  authentic  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  ancient  nations.  As  the  study 
of  antiquity  may  be  useful  both  to  the  inquir- 
ing Christian  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  or  are  candidates  for  the  gospel 
ministry,  we  shall  here  subjoin  a  list  of  those 
which  are  esteemed  the  most  valuable. — Fa- 
hricii  Biblioqraphia  Antiquaria ;  Spencer  de 
Legibus  Hch.  Ritualibus;  Godwyn*s  Moses 
ami  Aaron ;  BinghanCs  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  Jennings*  Jewish  Antiaui" 
ticJi;  l\jtter*s  and  Ilarwood's  Greek,  and  Ken- 
nefs  and  Adauis'  Roman  Antiquities;  Prefaae 
to  tJie  Prustfian  Testament,  puliished  by  L  En- 
fant and  Beausobre;  Prvdeaux  and  Shuck- 
ford's  Connexions;  Jones^  Asiatic  Researches ; 
Maurices  Indian  Antiquities;  S,  Burder's 
Oriental  Custonu  and  Oriental  Literatmre; 
Homers  Introduction,  voL  iiL  ;  and  JahCs  Bi- 
blical Antiquities, 

Antisabbatarians,  a  modem  religious 
sect,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
Sabbath  day.     Their  chief  arguments  are, — 

1.  That  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  only  of  cere- 
monial, not  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  conse- 
quently, is  abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ 

2.  That  no  other  Sabbath  was  appointed  to  be 
observed  by  Christ  or  his  apostles.  3.  That 
there  is  not  a  word  of  Sabbath  breaking  in  all 
the  New  Testament.  4.  That  no  command 
was  given  to  Adam  or  Noah  to  keep  any 
Sabbath.  And,  5.  That,  therefore,  although 
Christians  are  commanded  ^  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,**  they 
ought  not  to  hold  one  day  more  holy  than 
another.    See  article  Sabbath. 

Antisvpernaturalists.    See  Supekma- 

TURALI8T8. 

I      Antitactje,  a  branch  of  Gnostics,  who 
;  held  that  God  was  good  and  just,  but  that 
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a  creature  had  created  evil ;  and,  conse- 
(pietitly,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  this 
aathor  of  eril,  in  order  to  avenge  God  of  his 
•dTersarj. 

AxnTH£8iB.    See  Hsbkew  Poetry. 

ANTTmufiTABiANS,  those  who  deny  the 
Trinity,  and  teach  that  there  are  not  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead. — See  Tbinitt. 

Antittpb,  a  Greek  word,  properly  signi- 
^ring  a  type  or  figure  corresponding  to  some 
other  type. 

The  word  antitype  occurs  twice  in  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chapu  iz.  24;  and  in  the   1  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  chapu  iii.  21,  where  its  genuine 
import  has  been  much  controverted.      The 
fbnuer  sa3r8,  that  Christ  is  not  entered  into 
the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are 
aKrirnra,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of  the  true 
— now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Now,  Tviro^  signifies  the  pattern  by  which 
antfther  thing  is  made;  and  as  Moses  was 
obliged  to  make  the  tabernacle,  and  ail  things 
in  it,  according  to  the  pattern  shown  him  in 
the  Mount,  the  tabernacle  so  formed  was  the 
antitype  of  what  was  shown  to  Moses ;  any- 
thing, therefore,  formed  according  to  a  model 
or  pattern,  is  an  antitype.    In  the  latter  pas- 
age,  the  apostle,  sp^Udng  of  Noah*s  flood, 
aiid  the  deliverance  only  of  eight  persons  in 
the  ark  from  it,  says,  U  Kot  rifiag  avrirvirov 
rrv  citf^n  ^awriiyfAa  :  Baptism  being  an  anti- 
tex  to  that,  now  waves  us ;  not  the  putting  away 
^thtjUtk  oftheJUshj  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
amaeienct  towards  God,  &c    The  meaning  is, 
that  righteousness,  or  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  God,  now  saves  us,  by 
means  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  for- 
merly righteousness  saved  these  eight  persons 
by  means  of  the  ark  during  the  flood.    The 
word   antitype,    therefore,    here   signifies  a 
general  siuulitude  of  circumstances ;  and  the 
particle  w,  whereunto,  refers  not  to  the  imme- 
dute  antecedent  v^aroci  water ,  but  to  all  that 
precedes. 

AvrosiAKDRiANS,  a  sect  of  rigid  Luther- 
ans, who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Osiander 
relating  to  justification.  These  are  otherwise 
denommated  Osiandromastiges,  The  Anto- 
siandrians  denv  that  man  is  made  just,  with 
that  justice  wherewith  God  himself  is  just; 
that  is,  they  assert  that  he  is  not  made  essen* 
tially,  but  only  imputatively  just ;  or  that  he 
is  not  really  made  just,  but  only  pronounced 


Antwerp  Polyolott.    See  Bible,  Po- 

LYGUSTT,  Na  3. 

'A HAS  ABrOMENON,  hapax  legomenon, 
■By  word  or  phrase  that  occurs  but  once  in 
the  Bible  or  any  other  book. 

Apeixeans,  so  called  firom  Apelles,  in  the 
seeond  century.  They  affirmed  that  Christ, 
when  he  came  down  from  heaven,  received  a 
body  not  from  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
but  from  the  four  elements,   which  at  hb 


death  he  rendered  back  to  the  world,  and  so 
ascended  into  heaven  without  a  body. 

Aputhabtodocites,  a  denomination  in 
the  sixth  century,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
a^BagroQ^  incorruptible,  and  ^ofcea>,  to  judge, 
because  the^  held  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  mcorruptible,  and  not  snlject  to 
death.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Euty- 
chians. 

Apocabit^,  a  denomination,  in  the  third 
centnxT,  which  sprang  from  the  Manicheans. 
They  held  that  the  soul  of  man  was  of  the 
substance  of  God. 

ApocBisiABn,  a  description  of  papal  agents 
who  rose  into  notice  during  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory,  and  who  acted  as  envoys  or  legates 
at  the  court  and  see  of  Constantinople. 

Apocrypha  signifies  concealed, '  obscure, 
without  authority.  In  reference  to  the  Bible, 
it  is  employed  to  designate  such  books  as 
claim  a  place  in  the  sacred  volume,  but  which 
are  not  canonical ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  b^  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis. 

An  inquiry  into  this  subject  cannot  be  un- 
interesting to  the  friends  of  the  Bible,  for  it 
behoves  them  to  ascertain,  on  the  best  evi- 
dence, what  books  belong  to  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, and  also  on  what  groimds  other  books 
are  rejected  firom  the  canon.  This  sulyect 
assumes  a  higher  importance  firom  the  met, 
that  Christians  are  much  divided  on  this 
point,  for  some  receive,  as  of  canonical  autho- 
rity, books  which  others  reject  as  spurious, 
or  consider  merely  as  human  compositions. 
On  such  a  point  every  Christian  should  form 
his  opinion  upon  the  best  information  which 
he  can  obtain. 

In  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  this 
subject  meets  as  at  the  ver^  threshold.  It  is 
vain  to  dispute  about  particular  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  until  it  is  determined  what  books 
are  to  be  received  as  Scripture. 

It  has  also  been  recentiy  found  that  this 
was  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible.  This  book  ought  not 
to  be  distributed,  maimed  of  some  of  its  parts ; 
nor  should  we  circulate  mere  human  compo- 
sitions for  the  Word  of  God.  The  committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were 
recently  called  upon  to  decide  this  question 
in  a  case  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  and 
learned  sub-committee,  who,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, brought  in  a  report,  which  was 
adopted,  and  led  to  the  following  wise  resolu- 
tion in  the  general  committee :  viz.  *'  That 
the  funds  of  the  society  be  applied  to  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
books,  and  parts  of  books,  which  are  termed 
apocryphal ;  and  that  all  copies  printed,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  whetiier  such  copies  consist  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  oiie  or  more  of  such  books, 
be  invariably  issued  bound,  no  other  book 
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vhaterer  being  boand  with  them  :  ind  fur- 
ther, that  mil  monej  grants  to  societits  or  in- 
dividojJs  be  made  only  in  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  this  regnlation. 

**■  In  the  sacred  yolome,  as  it  is  to  be  here- 
after distributed  by  the  society,  there  is  to  be 
nothing  but  divine  truth,  nothing  but  what  is 
acknowledged  by  all  Christians  to  be  such. 
Of  course,  all  may  unite  in  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution, even  should  they  regard  the  volume 
as  containing  but  part  of  the  inspire^  writ- 
ings ;  just  as  they  might,  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
or  the  Prophets,  or  the  New  Testament 
Such  harmonious  operation  would  not,  how- 
erer  be  possible,  if  the  books  d  the  Apocry- 
pha were  mingled  or  joined  with  the  rest ; 
and,  besides,  uiose  who  haxe  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  Apocrypha  are,  ordinarily, 
those  who  are  most  forward  in  active  and 
liberal  e£forts  to  send  the  Word  of  God  to  all 
people." 

'rhis  judicious  decision  of  the  committee 
of -the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  de- 
pends for  its  correctness  on  the  supposition 
that  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  not 
canonical;  for  whatever  ma^  be  said  about 
circulating  a  part  of  the  Bible,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  original  object  of  this  society 
to  print  and  circulate  the  whole  of  tbe  sacred 
volume.  Hence  appears  the  practical  impor- 
tance of  the  inquiry  which  we  have  here  in- 
stituted, to  ascertain  whether  these  books 
have  any  claim  whaterer  to  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian 
church,  great  pains  were  taken  to  distinguish 
between  such  books  as  were  inspired  and 
canonical,  and  such  as  were  written  bv  unin- 
spired men.  It  has  never  been  ooubted 
among  Christians  that  the  canonical  books 
onlv  were  of  divine  authority,  and  furnished 
an  mfallible  rule  of  fkith  and  practice ;  but  it 
has  not  been  agreed  what  books  ought  to  be 
considered  canonical  and  what  apocryphaL 
In  regard  to  those  which  have  already  been 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  is  a  pretty  general  consent  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  of  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants ;  but  in  regard  to  some  other  books 
there  is  a  iride  difference  of  opinion. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  their  fourth  ses- 
rion,  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  amcmg  which  are  included,  7b- 
bias,  JudiA,  Wimm,  E4xlencuUcuM,  Baruch, 
and  Two  books  of  the  Maccabees.  Besides, 
Uiey  included,  under  tbe  name  of  Esther  and 
Daniel,  certain  additional  chapters  which  are 
not  fbnnd  in  the  Hebrew  copies.  The  book 
of  Esther  is  made  to  consist  of  sixteen  chap- 
ters :  and  prefixed  to  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
the  Historw  of  Susammah ;  the  Somg  of  the 
Three  Chudrem  is  inserted  in  the  third  chap- 
ter; and  the  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dm- 
gom  is  added  at  the  end  of  this  book.    Other 


books,  which  are  found  in  the  Greek  or  Latin 
Bibles  they  rejected,  as  apocryphal, — as  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdnis,  the  third 
book  of  Kaccabees,  the  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
first  Psalm,  the  Appendix  to  Job,  and  the 
Preface  to  the  Lamentations. 

Both  these  clasKS  of  books  all  denomina- 
tions of  Protestanti  consider  apocryphal ;  but 
as  the  English  church,  in  her  Liturgy,  directs 
that  certam  lessons  shall  be  read  from  the 
former  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  but 
not  for  confirmation  of  doctrine,  they  are  re- 
tained in  the  larger  copies  (tf  the  English  Bi- 
ble, but  are  not  mingled  with  the  canonical 
books,  as  in  the  Vu%ate,  but  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testannent,  under  the  title  of 
Apocrypha,  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  these  books  are  permitted  to  be  included 
in  the  same  volume  which  contains  the  lively 
oracles, — the  Word  of  God, — the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures :  all  of  which  are  given  b^  inspiration : 
but  more  to  be  regretted  still,  that  they 
should  be  read  in  the  church,  promiscuously 
with  the  lessons  taken  from  the  canonical 
books ;  especially  as  no  notice  is  given  to  the 
people  that  what  is  read  from  these  books  is 
apocryphal ;  and  as  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the 
Episcopal  church  the  tables  which  refer  to 
the  lessons  to  be  read  have  this  title  prefiixed, 
— **  Tables  of  lessons  of  Holy  Scriptnre  to 
be  read  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
throughout  the  vear.**  Now,  however  good 
and  instructive  these  apocryphal  lessons  may 
be,  it  never  can  be  justified  that  Uiey  should 
thus  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  Word  df  God. 

But  it  is  our  object,  at  present,  to  show 
that  none  of  these  books,  camomized  by  the 
Council  oi  Trent,  and  inserted  in  our  larger 
English  Bibles,  are  can<micaL 

1.  The  first  argument  by  which  it  may  be 
proved  that  these  books  do  not  belong  to  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  is,  that  they  are 
not/omd  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  They  are  not 
written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  in  the 
Greek,  which  was  not  known  to  the  Jews 
until  long  after  inspiration  had  ceased,  and 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed. 
It  'u  rendered  probable,  indeed,  that  some  of 
them  were  written  originally  in  the  Chaldaic; 
Jerome  testifies  this  to  be  the  fact  in  Ttgtird 
to  \st  Maccabees,  and  Ecclesiasticus ;  and  he 
says,  that  he  translated  the  book  of  Tobit  out 
of  Chaldee  into  Latin ;  but  this  book  is  now 
found  in  the  Greek,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  orginally  in 
this  language.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
none  of  these  books  were  composed  in  the 
pure  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 

Hottinger,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  he  had 
seen  the  whole  of  the  Apocryfiha  in  pure 
Hebrew,  amonjif  the  Jews ;  but  he  entertains 
no  doubt  that  it  was  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage in  modem  times, — just  as  the  whole 
JNew  Testament  has  recently  been  translated 
into  pure  Hebrew. 
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It  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews  and 
ic  Christian  Fathera,  that  Malaehi  was  the 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Books 
Icn  hy  certain  aathon  afterwards,  have 
laim  to  he  reckoned  canonical ;  and  there 
wd  reason  for  helieving  that  those  books 
*  mitten  long  after  the  time  of  Ezra 

Halachi;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
'  than  the  commencement  of  the  Chns- 


lliese  books,  thoogh  probably  written 
fews,  Aore  never  been  received  into  the 
u  if  thai  people.  In  this,  the  ancient  and 
em  Jews  are  of  the  same  mind.  Josephos 
ivei,  **  That  no  more  than  twenty-two 
M  were  received  as  inspired  byliis  na- 
*  Phik),  who  refers  often  to  the  Old 
ment  in  his  writings,  never  makes  the 

mention  of   them;   nor  are  they    re- 
ted  in  the  Talmad  as  canonical     Not 

•o,  bat  the  Jewish  Rabbles  expressly 
t  them. 

lie  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  enter- 
d  no  other  opinion  of  these  books  than 
!  who  came  after  them ;  for,  in  his  Pre- 

to  Daniel,  he  informs  as,    **  That  he 

beard  one  of  the  Jewish  doctors  derid- 

the  history  of  Susanna,  who  said,  *  it 

iDvented    by   some    Greek,    he   knew 

whom."* 

>e  tame  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  re- 
uw  the  other  books  which  we  call  apo- 
haiC  as  is  manifest  from  all  the  copies  of 
lebrew  Bible  extant;  for,  nndoubtedly, 
ey  believed  that  any  of  these  books  were 
Bieal,  they  would  give  them  a  place  in 
ttcred  volnme.  Bat  will  any  ask,  what 
e  opinion  of  the  Jews  to  us  ?  I  answer, 
I  OD  this  point  The  oracles  of  Grod 
eommttted  to  them ;  and  they  preserved 

with  a  religioas  care  until  the  advent  of 
Itosiah.  Christ  never  censures  them 
ddmg  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  nor  de- 
ng  mnn  them.  Since  their  nation  has 
in  dispersion,  copies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
,  in  Hebrew,  have  been  scattered  all  over 
rorid,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
m  nniversal  alteration  in  the  canon.  But 
needless  to  argue  this  point,  for  it  is 
d  by  all  that  these  books  never  were  re- 
d  by  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  third  aigument  against  the  cano- 

MtthoritT  of  these  bcNoks,  is  derived 

Ae  total  silence  respecting  them  in  the 
Testament  They  are  never  quoted  by 
;t  and  his  apostles.  This  &ct,  however, 
qpoled  by  the  Romanists,  and  they  even 
ii  to  establish  their  right  to  a  place  in 
■non,  fhnn  the  citations  which  they  pre- 
kive  been  made  from  these  books  by 
qiottles.  They  refer  to  Rom.  xL  and 
zLy  where  they  all^  that  Paul  has 

ptttages  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom: 
■  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
ho  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?*" — *^  For 


before  his  translation  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God.*'  But  both  these  pas- 
sages are  taken  directly  from  the  canonical 
books  of  the  OM  Testament  The  first  is 
nearly  in  the  words  of  Isaiah;  and  the  last, 
from  the  book  of  Genesis :  their  other  exam- 
ples are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  these,  and 
need  not  be  set  down. 

4.  The  fourth  argument  is,  that  these  books 
were  not  received  as  canonical  bv  the  Christian 
Fathers^  but  were  expressly  declared  to  be  apo- 
cryphaL 

This  is  proved  flrom  passages  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Hilary,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  Epipha- 
nius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Eusebius,  rhilas- 
trius  Cuysostom,  Rufin,  Gregory  the  First, 
Augustine,  Innocent  the  First,  Anastasius, 
Leontius,  Gregory,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  Isidore,  John  Damas- 
cene, &c 

5.  A  fifth  argument  to  disprove  the  canoni- 
cal authoritv  of  these  book^  is  derived  fh>m 
internal  evidence.  Books  which  contain  mani- 
fest fhlsehoods,  or  which  abound  in  silly  and 
ridiculous  stories,  or  contradict  the  plain  and 
uniform  doctrine  of  acknowledged  scripture, 
cannot  be  canonical  Now,  the  books  in  dis- 
pute arc  all,  or  most  of  them,  condemned  by 
this  rule. 

6.  Finally,  it  is  manifest  that  these  books 
were  not  inspired,  and  therefore  not  canoni- 
cal, because  they  were  not  written  by  pro- 
phets,  but  by  men  who  speak  of  their  la- 
bours in  a  way  wfiolly  incompatible  with  in- 
spiration. 

The  Popish  writers,  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  arguments  of  their  adversaries,  pretend 
that  there  was  a  twofold  canon  :  that  some 
of  the  books  of  scripture  are  protocanonical, 
and  others  deuterocanonicoL  If  by  this  dis- 
tinction they  only  meant  that  the  word  canon 
was  often  used  by  the  fathers  with  great  lati- 
tude, so  as  to  include  all  books  that  were  ever 
read  in  the  churches,  or  that  were  contained 
in  the  volume  of  the  Greek  Bible,  the  distinc- 
tion is  correct,  and  signifies  the  same,  as  is 
often  expressed,  by  calUng  some  books  sacred 
and  canonical,  and  others  ecclesiasticaL  But 
these  writers  make  it  manifest,  that  they 
mean  much  more  than  this.  They  wish  to 
put  their  deuterocanonical  books  on  a  level 
with  the  old  Jewish  canon ;  and  this  distinc- 
tion is  intended  to  teach,  that  after  the  first 
canon  was  constituted,  other  books  were, 
from  time  to  time,  added;  but  when  these 
books  thus  annexed  to  the  canon  have  been 
pronounced  upon  b^  the  competent  authority, 
they  are  to  be  received  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  former.  When  Uiis  second  canon 
was  constituted,  is  a  matter  concerning  which 
they  are  not  agreed;  some  pretend  that  in 
the  time  of  Shammai  and  Hukly  two  famous 
rabbles,  who  lived  before  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  these  books  were  added  to  the  canon. 
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Bat  why  then  arc  they  not  included  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  ?  Why  does  Josephus  never 
mention  them  ?  Why  are  they  never  quoted 
or  ailnded  to  in  the  New  Testament  ?  And 
why  did  all  the  earlier  fathers  omit  to  cite 
them,  or  expressly  reject  them  ?  The  diffi- 
culties of  this  theory  being  too  prominent, 
the  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  Apocrypha 
suppose  that  these  books,  after  having  re- 
mained in  doubt  before,  were  received  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  church,  in  the 
fourth  century.  They  allege  that  these  books 
wore  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Carthage, 
which  met  ▲.».  397.  But  the  story  of  the 
method  pursued  by  the  council  of  Nice,  to 
distinguish  between  canonical  and  spurious 
books,  is  fabulous  and  ridiculous.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  canons  of  that  council  relative 
to  these  books ;  and  certainly  they  cited  no 
authorities  from  them  in  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  established  by  them.  And  as  to 
the  third  council  of  Carthage,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  authority  had  this  provincial 
svnod  to  determine  any  thing  for  the  whole 
church,  respecting  the  canon  ?  But  there  is 
DO  certainty  that  this  council  did  detenninc 
any  thing  on  the  subject ;  for  in  the  same 
canon  there  is  mention  made  of  Pope  Boni- 
face, as  living  at  that  time,  whereas  he  did 
not  rise  to  this  dignity  until  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  which  time  three 
other  popes  occupied  the  see  of  Rome;  so 
that  this  canon  could  not  have  been  formed 
by  the  third  council  of  Carthage.  And  in 
some  copies  it  is  inserted  as  the  fourteenth  of 
the  seventh,  coimcil  of  Carthage.  However 
this  may  be,  we  may  be  confident  that  no 
council  of  the  fourth  century  had  any  autho- 
rity to  add  to  the  canon  of  scripture,  books 
which  were  not  only  not  received  before,  but 
explicitly  rejected  as  apocrj'phal,  by  most  of 
the  fathers.  Our  opponents  say,  that  these 
books  were  uncertain  before,  but  now  re- 
ceived confirmation.  How  could  there  be  any 
micertaiuty  in  regard  to  these  books,  if  the 
church  was  as  infallible  in  the  first  three  ages 
as  in  the  fourth?  These  books  were  either 
canonical  before  the  fourth  century,  or  they 
were  not ;  if  the  former,  how  came  it  to  pass 
they  were  not  recognised  by  the  apostles? 
How  came  they  to  be  overlooked  and  rejected 
by  the  primitive  fathers?  But  if  they  were 
not  canonical  before,  they  must  have  been 
made  canonical  by  the  decree  of  some  conn- 
ciL  That  is,  the  church  can  make  that  an 
inspired  book  which  was  never  given  by  in- 
gpiration.  This  absurdity  deserves  mention, 
because,  however  unreasonable  it  may  be,  it  • 
forms  the  true,  and  almost  the  only  ground,  ' 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Romisn  Churoh,  ' 
in  regard  to  these  apocryphal  books,  rests.  ' 
This  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy. Some  of  their  best  writers,  however,  | 
deny  this  doctrine ;  and  whatever  others  may 
pretend,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  fathers, 


with  one  consent,  believed  that  the  canon  of 
sacred  scripture  was  complete  in  their  time : 
they  never  dreamt  of  books,  not  then  canoni- 
cal, becoming  such  by  any  authority  upon 
earth.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
canon  what  did  not  from  the  beginning  be- 
long to  it,  never  seems  to  have  entered  the 
mind  of  any  person  in  former  times.  If  this 
doctrine  were  correct,  we  might  still  have 
additions  made  to  the  canon,  and  that  too 
of  books  which  have  existed  for  hundreds 
of  vears. 

This  question  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
issue  with  all  unprejudiced  judges.  These 
books  were  either  written  by  divine  inspiration 
for  the  'guidance  of  the  church  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice,  or  they  were  not ;  if  the 
former,  they  always  had  a  right  to  a  place  in 
the  canon  ;  if  the  latter,  no  act  of  a  pope  or 
council  could  render  that  divine  which  was 
not  so  before.  It  would  be  to  change  the 
nature  of  a  fact,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
impossible. 

It  is  alleged,  with  much  confidence,  that 
the  Greek  Bibles  used  by  the  fathers  contained 
these  books ;  and  therefore,  whenever  they 
give  their  testimony  to  the  sacred  scriptures, 
these  are  included.  This  argument  proves 
too  much,  for  the  third  book  of  Esdras,  and 
the  Prayer  of  ^lanasses,  were  contsdncd  in 
the^e  volumes,  but  these  are  rejected  by  the 
Romanists.  The  truth  however  is,  that  these 
books  were  not  originally  connected  with  the 
Septuagint;  they  were  probably  introduced 
into  some  of  the  latter  Greek  versions,  which 
were  made  by  heretics.  These  versions,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Thvodotion,  came  to  be  used 
promiscuously  with  that  of  the  Septuagint; 
and  to  this  day  the  common  copies  contain 
the  version  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  by  Theodo- 
tion,  instead  of  that  by  the  Seventy, 

By  some  such  means  these  apocryphal 
books  crept  into  the  Greek  Bible ;  but  the 
early  fathers  were  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  and  the  canonical  scriptures,  as 
we  have  already  seen. 

That  they  were  read  in  the  churches  is  also 
true ;  but  not  as  scripture ;  not  for  the  con- 
firmation of  doctrine ;  but  for  the  edification 
of  the  conmion  people. 

Some  of  the  fathers,  it  is  tme;  cited  them  as 
authority,  but  vcr^'  seldom ;  and  the  reason 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  between  ecclesiastial  and 
canonical  books,  has  already  been  given. 
These  pious  men  were  generally  unacqiudnted 
with  Hebrew  literature,  and  finding  ^  these 
books  in  Greek,  and  firequently  bound  up  in 
the  same  volume  as  the  canonical  scriptures, 
and  observing  that  they  contained  excellent 
rules  for  the  direction  of  life  and  the  regula- 
tion of  morals,  they  sometimes  referred  to 
them,  and  cited  passages  from  them,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  read  in  the  church*  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  people. 
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Bat  the  more  learned  of  the  fiuhers,  who 
rxamined  into  the  aathority  of  the  sacred 
bnoks  with  nnceasing  diligence,  dearly  marked 
the  distinction  between  such  hooks  as  were 
canitnical,  and  sneh  as  were  merely  human 
compositions.  And  some  of  them  even  dis- 
approTed  of  the  reading  of  these  apocryphal 
bouks  by  the  people;  and  some  councils 
warned  the  churches  against  them.  It  was 
with  this  single  view  thMt  so  many  catalogues 
itf  the  canonical  books  were  prepared  and 
published. 

N<nwtthstanding  that  we  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  show  that  the  books  called 
Apocrypha  are  not  canonical,  we  wish  to 
avoid  the  opposite  extreme  of  regarding  them 
39  useless  or  izyurious.  Some  of  these  books 
are  important  for  the  historical  information 
tliey  contain  ;  and  especially  as  the  facts  re- 
firded  in  them  are,  in  some  instances,  the 
f'Ufilment  of  remarkable  prophecies. 

(Others  of  them  are  replete  with  sacred, 
nioral,  and  prudential  maxims,  very  useful  to 
aid  in  the  regulation  of  life  and  manners ;  but 
rven  with  these,  are  interspersed  sentiments, 
which  are  not  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
Word  of  God.  In  short,  these  books  are  of 
^or>  different  value,  but  in  the  best  of  them 
thtrre  is  so  much  error  and  imperfection,  as  to 
cimvince  us  that  they  are  human  productions. 
And  should  be  used  as  such ;  not  as  an  inM- 
lihlc  rule,  but  as  useful  helps  in  the  attainment 
^f  knowledge,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Tbtrefore,  when  we  would  exclude  them  from 
a  place  in  the  Bible,  we  would  not  proscribe 
thi-m  as  unfit  to  read,  but  we  would  have  them 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  and  studied 
much  more  carefully  than  they  commonly 
have  been. 

And  while  we  would  dissent  from  the  prac- 
tice of  rending  ksiums  from  these  books,  as 
scriptural  lessons  are  read  in  the  church,  we 
wiatld  cordially  recommend  the  frequent  peru- 
sal, in  private,  of  the  first  of  Maccabees,  the 
Wi»lom  of  Solomon,  and  above  all,  Eccle- 
ftiasticns. 

It  is  a  dishonour  to  God,  and  a  disparage- 
ment of  his  Word,  to  place  other  books,  in 
any  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  Divine  Ora- 
cles ;  but  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  the  writings  of  men  eminent 
for  their  wisdom  and  piety.  And  it  is  also  a 
uiatter  of  curious  instruction  to  learn  what 
were  the  opinions  of  men  in  ages  long  past, 
and  in  countries  far  remote. — Alexander  on 
the  Canoti,  and  Henderetm  on  Inspiration,  LecL 
ix.  p.  489. 

Besides  the  Apocryphal  books  attached  to 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  also  a  considerable 
number  of  spurious  works,  pretending  to  be- 
Umg  to  the  Nov.  Test.  They  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  Apocry- 
phiis  New  Testament  Of  these,  forty  arc 
apocryphal  gospels,  a  considerable  number  of 
acts  and  epistles,  including  the  supposititious 


correspondence  between  Paul  and  Seneca; 
and  twelve  spurious  Revelations. 

Apollinarians,  heretics,  who  maintained 
that  the  Logos  hplds  in  Christ  the  place  of 
the  rational  soul,  and  consequently,  that  in 
him  God  was  united  with  the  human  body 
and  the  sensitive  souL  Apollinaris,  the  author 
of  this  opinion,  was  from  a.d.  362,  to  at  least 
382,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  Syria,  and  a  zealous 
opposer  of  the  Arians.  As  a  man  and  a 
scholar  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was 
among  the  most  popular  authors  of  his  time* 
When  the  Emperor  Julian  forbade  Christians 
the  use  of  schools  and  the  study  of  the  Greek 
classics,  Apollinaris,  with  his  &ther  of  the 
same  name,  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  a 
presbyter,  composed  imitations  of  them,  for 
the  use  of  the  Christians :  for  instance,  heroic 
poems  and  tragedies,  from  the  historical  mat- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament,  and  dialogues,  in 
imitation  of  Plato's,  from  portions  of  die  New. 
None  of  these  works  are  now  extant 

The  doctrine  of  Apolliuaris  was  first  broach- 
ed in  the  yeur  371,  and  has  since  been  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  various  councils  since 
A.D.  375 ;  among  others,  b^  the  Gilcumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  Apollina- 
ris, however,  formed  a  congregation  of  his 
adherents  at  Antioch,  and  made  Vitalis  their 
bishop.  The  ApoUinarians  or  Vitaltans,  as 
their  followers  are  called,  soon  spread  their 
sentiments  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  established  several  societies,  over 
which  he  appointed  bishops,  and  founded  one 
even  in  Constantinople  itself;  but  after  the 
death  of  their  leader,  between  the  years  382 
and  392,  they  separated  into  two  parties,  one 
adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris,  and 
the  other,  the  Polemians,  asserting  that  God 
and  the  body  of  Christ  became  one  substance, 
and  consequently  paying  divine  honours  to 
the  human  nature ;  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  Sarcolatra:,  and  because  Uiey  ad- 
mitted the  union  of  both  natures  in  Christ, 
Sfptouaiaha,  They  were  forbidden,  by  imperial 
edicts  in  388  and  397,  to  hold  religious  assem- 
blies, and  in  428,  to  have  pastors,  or  dwell  in 
eities.  They  were  never  numerous,  and 
afterwards  disappeared,  partly  among  the 
orthodox,  and  paitly  among  the  Monothclites. 

Afolooy,  a  defence  of  any  person  or  thing 
that  is  accused.  The  word,  which  was  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  profane  Greek  writers, 
passed  over  to  Christian  authors,  who  having 
before  been  orators  or  philosophers,  borrowed 
it  as  a  technical  term  for  the  courts  of  justice. 
They  gave  the  name  of  apologiea  to  the  writ- 
ings which  were  designed  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity against  the  attacks  and  accusations  of 
its  cnenues,  particularly  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, and  to  justify  its  professors  before  the 
emperors.  Of  this  description  were  those  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Athenagorus,  Tertullian,  Ta- 
tian,  and  others  which  were  lost,  written  by 
Quadratus,  Aristides,  Melito,  Miltiades,  and 
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Theopbilus.  To  these  might  be  added  several 
works  of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Ensebius  ;  and  among  the  Latins,  those  of 
Lactantius,  Amobios,  Minacius  Felix,  and 
Augustine,  though  they  are  published  under 
another  title.  In  modem  times,  we  have 
Watson's  Apologies  for  the  Bible,  Christianity, 
&C. ;  and  the  defence  of  particular  sects,  as 
Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 

Apostast,  a  forsaking  or  renouncing  our 
religion,  either  by  an  open  declaration  in 
woMs,  or  a  virtual  declanition  of  it  bv  our 
actions.  The  primitive  Christian  church  dis- 
tinguished several  kinds  of  apostasy ;  the  first 
of  those  who  went  entirely  nrom  Christianity 
to  Judaism ;  the  second,  of  those  who  com- 
plied so  far  with  the  Jews,  as  to  commimicate 
with  them  in  many  of  their  unlawful  practices, 
without  making  a  formal  profession  of  their 
religion ;  thirdly,  of  those  who  mingled  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  together;  and  fourthly, 
of  those  who  voluntarily  relapsed  into  pagan- 
ism. Apostasy  may  be  further  considered  as, 
1.  Original,  in  whicb  we  have  all  participated, 
Rom.  iii.  23  ; — 2.  National,  when  a  kingdom 
relinquishes  the  profession  of  Christianity ; — 
3.  Personal,  when  an  individual  backslides 
from  God,  Hcb.  x.  38  ;—^.  Final,  when  men 
are  given  up  to  judicial  hardness  of  heart,  as 
Judas.  See  Backsliding,  and  Owen  vn 
Apostasy, 

Apostate,  one  who  openly  abandons  the 
true  reli^on.  The  term  is,  in  church  his- 
tory, applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  who  though  be  had  only  been 
nominally  a  Christian,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  fiurly  renounced  the  Christian  religion, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  re-esta- 
*  blish  paganism  in  the  empire.  Severe  penal 
laws  were  anciently  in  force  against  apostates ; 
and  even  by  the  statutes  9  and  10  of  William 
IIL  c  32,  an^  person  educated  in,  or  having 
made  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
shall  deny  it  to  be  true,  shall  be  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  office,  for  the  first 
offence;  and  for  the  second,  shall  be  made 
incapable  of  bringing  any  action,  of  being 
ffuardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchaser  of 
unds,  and  shall  suffer  three  years*  imprison- 
ment without  baiL  The  punishment  of  the 
first  offence,  however,  is  remissible  on  the  de- 
linquent's publicly  renouncing  his  error  in  open 
court,  wittiin  four  months  aner  conviction. 

Apostle,  properly  signifies  a  messenger  or 
person  sent  by  another  upon  some  business. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  those  whom  our 
Saviour  commissioned  to  found  his  religion  in 
the  world.  It  was  essential  to  their  office: 
1.  That  th^  should  personally  have  seen  the 
Son  of  God,  John  xv.  12;  Acts  i.  21,  22. 
I  Cor.  iz.  1 ;  XV.  8.  2.  That  they  should  have 
been  immediately  called  and  chosen  by  Christ 
himself,  Luke  tl  13.  Acts  ix.  6;  xxiv.  16 
—18.  GaL  L  1.  3.  That  they  should  have 
been  divinely  inspired,  so  as  to  be  secured 


against  all  mistakes  in  teaching  divine  truth, 
and  fully  instructed  in  the  masteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  John  xvl  13.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  37.  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  4.  That  they 
should  have  the  power  of  working  miracles 
in  attestation  of  their  commission,  and  of  the 
truth  of  their  doctrine.  Their  charge  was 
universal,  and  not  restricted,  like  that  of 
bishops  or  pastors,  to  any  particular  church. 
They  had  no  successors  in  office. — 2.  The 
appellation  was  also  given  to  the  ordinary 
travelling  ministers  of  the  church,  Rom.  xvl 
7.  PhiL  ii.  25 ;  though  in  our  translation  the 
last  is  rendered  messenger. — 3.  Apostle,  in 
the  Greek  liturgy,  is  used  for  a  book  contain- 
ing the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  printed  in  the 
order  wherein  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches 
through  the  course  of  the  year.^^.  It  is  like- 
wise given  to  those  persons  who  first  planted 
the  Christian  faith  in  any  place.  Thus  Diony- 
sius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  Apostle  of  France, 
Xavier  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  &c 

Apostles'  Creed.  A  formula^  or  summary, 
of  the  Christian  faith,  drawn  up,  according 
to  Ruffinus,  by  the  apostles  themselves ;  who, 
during  their  stay  at  Jerusalem,  soon  after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  agreed  upon  this  Creed,  as  a 
rule  of  faith,  and  as  a  wtmi  of  distinction,,  by 
which  they  were  to  know  friends  from  foes. 
Baronius,  and  some  other  authors,  conjecture 
tliat  they  did  not  compose  it  till  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  little  before 
their  di8])ersion.  As  to  their  manner  of  com- 
posing it,  some  fancy  that  each  apostle  pro- 
nounced his  article,  which  Lb  the  reason  of  its 
being  called  Symbolwn  Apostoticumy  it  being 
made  up  of  sentences  jointly  contributed  after 
the  manner  of  persons  paying  each  their  club, 
{symbolum^)  or  share  of  a  reckoning. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  apostles  ever  composed  any  such 
creed.  For  first,  neither  Luke,  in  the  Acts, 
nor  any  ecclesiastical  writer  before  the  fifth 
century,  makes  any  mention  of  an  assembly 
of  the  apostles  in  order  to  the  composing  of  a 
creed.  Secondly',  the  fathers  of  the  three  first 
centuries,  in  disputing  against  the  heretics, 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  contained 
in  this  creed  was  the  same  which  the  apostles 
taught ;  but  they  never  pretend  that  the  apos- 
tles composed  it  Thirdly,  if  the  apostles  had 
made  this  creed,  it  would  have  been  the  same 
in  all  churches  and  in  all  ages ;  and  all  authors 
would  have  cited  it  after  the  same  manner. 
But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  In  the  second 
and  third  ages  of  the  church,  there  were  as 
many  creeds  as  authors,  and  one  and  the  same 
author  sets  down  the  creed  after  a  different 
manner  in  several  places  of  his  works ;  which 
is  an  evidence  that  there  was  not  at  that  time 
any  creed,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  apos- 
tles*. In  the  fourth  century,  Ruffinus  com* 
pares  together  the  three  ancient  creeds  of  the 
churches  of  Aquileia,  Rome,  and  the  East, 
which  differ  very  considerable  in  the  terms. 
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BmittBt  titCM  creeds  differed  not  only  in  the 
tamt  and  ezpretsionf,  bat  even  in  the  articles, 
mne  of  which  were  omitted  in  one  or  other 
of  them,  such  as  those  of  the  descent  into  HeU^ 
the  OMRMiauoii  ofmiintaj  and  the  life  everlasting. 
From  these  reasons  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
though  thb  creed  may  be  said  to  be  that  of 
the  apostles,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  it  con- 
tains, yet  is  it  not  to  be  referred  to  them  as 
the  authors  and  first  composers  of  it  Who 
was  the  true  author  of  it,  is  not  so  easy  to 
d«rtermine ;  though  its  great  antiquity  may 
be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  whole  form, 
a»  it  now  stands  in  the  English  Liturgy,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Ambrose  and  Ruffi- 
nos,  the  former  of  whom  flourished  in  the 
third,  and  the  latter  in  the  fourth  century. 
Peter  Gnapheus,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the 
fiAh  century,  first  ordered  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  it  m  the  church  service. 

AposToukTB,  in  a  general  sense,  is  used  for 
mt!»ion;  but  it  more  properly  denotes  the 
dignity  or  ofiice  of  an  apostle  of  Christ  It  is 
sUo  used  in  ancient  writers  for  the  office  of  a 
hUh(»p.  But  as  the  title  apottolicus  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  pope,  so  that  of  apostolate 
bt'came  at  length  restrained  to  the  sole  dig- 
nity of  the  popedom. 

Apostouc,  apostolical ;  something  that 
relates  to  the  apostles,  or  descends  from  them. 
Thus  we  say,  the  apogtolicai  age,  apostoUcal 
durtrine,  apostoUcal  character,  constitutions, 
traditions,  sc 

ApotfTOLic,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  all  such  churches  as  were  supposed  to  have 
bevn  founded  by  the  apostles;  and  even  to 
the  bishops  of  those  churches,  as  being  the 
reputed  snccessors  of  the  apostles.  These  were 
confined  to  four,  via.  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, and  Jerusalem.  In  after  times,  the 
other  churches  assumed  the  same  quality,  on 
account,  principally,of  the  supposed  conformity 
of  their  doctrine  with  that  of  the  churches 
which  were  apostolical  by  foundation,  and 
because  all  Inshops  held  themselves  successors 
of  the  apostles,  or  acted  in  their  dioceses  with 
the  authority  of  apostles. 

The  first  time  the  term  apostolical  is  attri- 
buted to  bishops,  as  such,  is  in  a  letter  of 
Clovis  to  the  council  of  Orleans,  held  in  511, 
though  that  king  does  not  there  expressly 
denominate  them  apostolical,  but  apostolica 
uHt  dtgmissim,  highly  worthy  of  the  apostoli- 
cal see.  In  581,  Guntram  calls  the  bishops, 
met  at  the  eouncil  of  Macon,  apostolical  pon- 
tiffs, apostolici  pomtifices. 

In  progress  of  tmie,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
growing  m  power  above  the  rest,  and  the 
three  patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jemsalem,  filling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  the  title  apostolical  was  restrained 
to  the  pope  and  his  church  alone;  though 
■ome  of  the  popes,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great, 
not  contented  to  hold  the  title  by  this  tenure,  j 
began  at  length  to  insist  that  it  belonged  to , 


them  by  another  and  peculiar  right,  as  being 
the  successors  of  8t  Peter.    The  councU  3t 
Rheims,  in  1049,  declared  that  ihe  pope  was 
the  sole  apostoUcal  primate  of  the  universal 
church.    And  hence  a  great  number  of  apos- 
tolicals:   apostolical  see,   apostoUcal  nuncio, 
apostoUrtil  notary,  apostolical  brief,  apostoUcal 
chamber,  apostoUcal  vicar,  apostoUcal  blessing. 
The  king  of  Hungry  is  styled  apc^ioUcal 
king,  apostoUcal  majesty.    Pope  Svlvester  IL 
^bestowed  this  title  on  Stephen  I.,  duke  of 
Hungary,  a.d.   1 000,  because  he  not  only 
greatly  promoted  the  faith  in  Hungary,  but 
also,  m  imitation  of  the  apostles,  preached 
himself    Clement  XIIL  renewed  ^e  memory 
of  this  occurrence  by  giving  the  Elmpress- 
queen,  Maria  Theresa,  the  title  of  apostolical 
queen,  in  1758. 
^  Apostouc  Fathers,  an  appellation  usually 
given  to  the  writers  of  the  firet  century,  who 
employed  their  pens  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity :  their  names  are  Clement,  Barnabas, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Hennas.    Of  these 
writers,  Cotelerius,  and  after  him  I^  Clerc, 
have  published  a  collection  in  two  volumes, 
accompanied  both  with  their  own  annotations, 
and  the  remarks  of  other  learned  men.    The 
genuine  epistles  of  the  apostolic  fitthers,  were 
translated  by  Abp.  Wake,  who  also  prefixed 
to  his  translation  a  learned  preliminary  dis- 
sertation.   Lond.  1693,  8vo. 

Apostolical  Constitiitions,  a  collection 
of  regulations  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  Clement, 
whose  name  they  likewise  bear.  It  is  the 
general  opinion,  however,  that  ihej  are  spu- 
rious, and  that  Clement  had  no  hand  in  them. 
They  appeared  first  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  have  been  much  changed  and  corrupted 
since.  There  are  so  many  things  in  them 
different  fh>m  and  even  contrary  to  the  genius 
and  design  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  that 
no  wise  man  would  believe,  without  the  most 
convincing 'and  irresistible  proofs  that  both 
could  come  from  the  same  hand.  They  were 
published  both  in  Greek  and  English,  by  Wil- 
liam Whiston,  who  contended  vehemently  for 
their  Divine  authority.  See  Whiston^s  Primi- 
tive  Christianity^  Lond.  1711  ;  Grate's  An* 
swer  to  Whiston ;  Saurin's  Ser,  voL  ii.  p.  185 ; 
Lardner*s  Cred,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.  ch,  tdU;  Dod- 
dridge's LecL  lecture  119. 

Apostolici,  or  Apobtolics  ;  the  name  of 
three  sects  who  professed  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners and  practice  of  the  apostles.  1 .  The  first 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
They  had  all  things  in  common.  Little  else 
is  known  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  2.  Another 
existed  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  com- 
posed of  people  of  the  lower  classes.  They  were 
numerous ;  and  their  lives,  as  Bernard  admits, 
were  exemplary.  Their  peculiarities  were 
as  follows : — They  held  it  to  be  unlawful  to 
take  oaths ;  they  suffered  their  hair  and  beards 
to  grow  to  an  enormous  length ;  they  prefer- 
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rt'd  celibacy  to  wedl<xrk,  calling  tliemsi'lves 
the  chtuile.  brethren  and  tfisters ;  each  man, 
however,  had  a  spiritual  sister,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  a  domestic  relation.  3.  The  third 
sect  was  founded  about  1260,  by  Gerhard 
8agarellL  They  went  bare-footed,  begging, 
preaching,  and  singing  throughout  Italy,  bwit- 
xerland,  and  France  ;  announced  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  purer  times ; 
had  females  in  their  retinue,  with  whom  they 
were  suspected  of  unlawful  intimacy.  Thur 
society  never  received  the  papal  confirmation : 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  abolished,  a.d.  1286, 
by  Honorius  IV.  But  though  they  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Inquisition,  they  continued  in 
existence,  perpetually  wandering  about ;  and 
when  Sagarelli  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in  1300, 
another  leader  appeared — Dolcino,  a  learned 
man  of  Milan,  who  encouraged  the  sect,  now 
increased  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  with  his 
prophetic  promises.  To  defend  themselves 
against  persecution,  they  were  compelled, 
about  the  year  1304,  to  station  themselves  in 
fortified  places,  whence  they  might  resist 
attacks.  In  the  plundering  habits  which  they 
were  forced  to  adopt,  they  wholly  lost  their 
original  character,  and  after  having  devastated 
a  large  tract  of  country  belonging  to  Milan, 
they  were  subdued,  in  1307,  by  the  troops  of 
Bishop  Raynerius,  in  their  fortress  Zebello, 
in  Vercelli,  and  almost  all  destroyed.  Dolcino 
was  burnt  Their  survivors  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  I^ombardy,  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  as  late  as  1368.  Their  heresy  con- 
sisted in  their  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  unfounded  pretensions  of 
the  pope  of  Rome. 

ApoTAcnr-fi,  an  ancient  sect,  who  affected 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and 
renounced  all  their  effects  and  possessions. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  held  any  errors 
at  first ;  but  afterwards  they  taught  that  the 
renouncing  of  all  riches  was  not  only  a  matter 
of  counsel  and  advice,  but  of  precept  and 
necessity. 

Api»m.i*ANT8,  a  term  specially  applied  to 
those  of  the  French  clergy,  and  others,  who 
appealed  from  the  I^ope's  authority  in  the 
matter  of  the  JSuU  Uniyuiitus,  to  a  general 
coimcil. 

Approdation,  a  state  or  disposition  of  the 
mind,  wherein  we  put  a  value  upon,  or  he- 
come  pleased  with,  some  person  or  thing. 
Moralists  are  divided  on  the  principle  of  ap- 
probation, or  the  motive  which  deterniines  us 
to  approve  or  disapprove.  The  Epicureans 
will  have  it  to  be  only  self-interest :  accord- 
ing to  them,  that  which  determines  any  agent 
to  approve  his  own  action,  is  its  apparent 
tendency  to  his  private  happiness ;  and  even 
the  approbation  of  another's  action,  flows 
from  no  other  cause  but  an  opinion  of  its  ten- 
dency to  the  happiness  of  the  approver,  either 
immediately  or  remotely.  Others  resolve 
approbation  into  a  moral  sense,  or  a  principle 
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of  benevolence,  by  which  we  are  determined 
to  approve  every  kind  afiection  either  in  our- 
selves or  others,  and  all  poUicly  uiefiil  actions 
which  we  imagine  to  now  from  such  affec- 
tions, without  any  view  therein  to  our  own 
private  happiness. 

But  may  we  not  add,  that  a  true  Christian's 
approbation  arises  from  his  perception  of  the 
will  of  God  ?    See  Obligation. 

Appropriation,  the  annexing  a  benefice 
to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of  some  re- 
ligious house.  It  is  a  term  also  often  used  in 
the  religious  world,  as  referring  to  that  act  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  appl^  the  blessinps  of 
the  Gospel  to  ourselves.  Tms  appropriatum  is 
real  when  we  are  enabled  to  believe  in,  feel, 
and  obey  the  truth ;  but  merely  mammal  and 
delusive  when  there  are  no  fruits  of  righteoos- 
ness  and  true  holiness.    See  Assurance. 

Aquarians,  those  who  consecrated  water 
in  the  eucharist  instead  of  wine,  partly  for 
fear  the  smell  of  wine  should  discover  them 
to  the  heathens,  and  partly  because  they 
deemed  it  unlawful  to  drink  it.  Another 
branch  of  them  approved  of  wine  in  the 
sacrament,  when  received  at  the  evening: 
thev  likewise  mixed  water  with  the  wine. 

Aquila.  See  Binif,  ancient  versions, 
(Greek.) 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  commonly  called  the 
Angelic  Voctvr^  a  celebrated  scholastic  divine, 
whose  authority  has  always  stood  very  high 
with  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Arragon,  and 
born  at  the  castle  of  Aquino,  in  Italy,  about 
the  year  1244  ;  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  an  early  age,  from  the  monks  of 
Mount  Oassino;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
olxitacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  his  parents, 
and  the  measures  to  which  they  had  recoorse 
to  prevent  his  associating  with  the  Domini- 
cans, he  made  rapid  progress,  under  their 
direction,  in  the  theology  of  the  dav.  Having 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Naples,  kome,  and 
Cologne,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
read  lectures  with  great  applause  on  the  B«x>k 
of  Sentences,  and  was  created  doctor  in 
divinity  in  1253.  About  1203,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  was  appointed  definitor  of  his 
order  for  the  province  of  Rome ;  and  after 
teaching  his  di\'inity  at  most  of  the  Italian 
universities,  finally  settled  at  Naples,  where 
he  exclusively  addicted  himself  to  study,  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  and  devotional  exercises. 
So  free  was  he  from  the  influence  of  worldly 
honours  and  wealth,  that  he  refused  to  accept 
the  Neapolitan  archbishoprick,  when  offered 
him  by  Clement  IV.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
metaphysical  acumen,  subtilty  in  disputation, 
zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  confessedly  unrivalled  among 
the  divines  of  that  age.  His  works,  amount- 
ing to  seventeen  folio  volumes,  were  first 
published  at  Venice  in  1490,  and  have  been 
firequently  reprinted.     They  principally  con- 
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list  of  commeDtmrics  on  Scriptare,  the  Works 
of  Artfctotle,  and  the  Books  of  Sentences ;  but 
his  most  celebrated  work  is  the  '*Summa 
Theologiic,**  which  was  almost  antversaliy 
reeeiTed,  placed  on  an  equality  with  Lom- 
bnd*s  celebrated  writings,  and  admitted  as 
the  standard  of  truth,  and  the  model  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  to  be  studied  and  pro- 
pounded :  they  gare  rise  to  the  sect  of  the 
TBOMiflTSv  which  see.  He  died  in  1274,  and 
was  canonised  by  John  XXIL,  in  1323.  Be- 
sides the  title  of  ang^c  doctor^  he  received 
tlHKe  of  the  angel  of  the  achooU,  the  eagle  of 
iHrimai,  and  the  fiflh  doctor  of  the  ckurclu 

Arabic  Language,  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  dialects  commonly  called  Oriental,  or 
Semitic,  and  the  most  productive  and  im- 
portant extraneous  source  from  which  to 
efaicidate  and  corroborate  the  philology  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  with  which  it  is  closely 
aUied  by  the  tie  of  cognate  relationship.  It 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  cultivated  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  and  is  rendered  specially 
mnarkable  by  the  extent  of  territory  in  which 
it  u  spoken,  and  the  vast  and  valuable  literary 
ticasures  in  which  it  abounds.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  it  begins  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  its  literature,  a  little  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  by  whom  the  northern 
dialect,  spoken  about  ^Ieoca,  was  elevated  to 
be  the  medium  of  written  as  well  as  of  col- 
kMfoial  communication.  The  Koran,  which 
is  composed  in  this  dialect,  is  regarded  by  the 
Ifttsselmans  as  inimitably  sublime.  The  lan- 
gnagtf  abounds  in  works  of  poetry,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
natural  science.  We  also  possess  in  it  several 
Jewish  and  Christian  versions  of  the  sacred 
Senptnres ;  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  rabbinical  commentatore  were  well 
acquainted  with  it  as  their  vernacular  tongue, 
sad  availed  themselves  of  its  aid  in  their  in- 
terpreutions  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  best 
granunara  are  those  of  Roscnmiiller  and  Dc 
8acy,  and  the  best  lexicon  is  that  of  Goliiis, 
in  folio,  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  which,  in  quarto,  has  just  been  published 
by  Freytag. 

AaABTCT,  a  sect  that  sprang  up  in  the 
former  half  of  the  third  century  in  Arabia, 
whose  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the 
homan  soul  dies,  decays,  and  rises  again 
it  the  same  time  with  the  body.  Origen 
refbted  their  error,  and  prevailed  on  them  to 
aiiandon  it  in  the  year  426.  It  originated  in 
m  opinion  then  held  by  many,  that  the  soul 
is  materiaL 

Aramjean,  Aramaic,  properly  whatever 
belongs  to  the  people  or  language  of  Aram ; 
■ad  as  this  term  comprehends  not  only  Syria, 
hot  also  Mesopotamia,  and  other  adjacent 
eastern  regions,  the  adjective  is  used  in  works 
,  of  biblical  criticism,  to  denote  two  cognate 
'  Semitic  dialects — the  Western  Aramaan,  or 
8)Tiac;    and     the    Eastern    Aramaan,    or 


Chaldee.  The  first  intimation  that  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  dialect  is  in  Gen. 
xxxl  47.  It  was  the  Eastern  Aramsan  which 
the  Jews  learned  during  the  exile  in  Babylon, 
which  they  brought  with  them  on  their  return 
to  Palestine,  and  in  which  certain  portions  of 
the  books  of  Ezra,  and  Daniel,  and  die  Tar- 
gums,  are  written.  In  the  Western,  or  Syriac, 
we  possess  a  most  venerable,  and  truly  valu- 
able and  important  version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  besides  other  versions  of  a 
later  date  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  single 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume. 

^  Archangel,  one  of  those  composing  the 
higher  order  of  celestial  spirits.  It  is  used 
indefinitely,  1  Thess.  iv.  6;  and  with  the 
definite  article  of  Michael,  Jude  9,  who  is, 
no  doubt,  the  same  that  is  spoken  of,  Dan. 
xii.  1.  The  term  implies  superiority  of  rank 
and  authority  over  other  angels,  and  quite 
accords  with  the  representations  which  are 
made  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ii^specting  the  different  orders  and  sub- 
ordination of  the  angelic  hosts.  The  opinion 
of  Bishop  Horsley  and  some  others — ^that  it 
is  exclusively  characteristic  of  Christ,  as  the 
champion  and  defender  of  his  people — seems 
more  fanciful  than  founded  in  truth. 

ARCHnisnop,  a  metropolitan  prelate,  having 
several  suffragan  bishops  under  him. 

The  bishops,  in  the  primitive  ('hurch,  were 
all  vested  with  the  same  office  and  authority, 
but  as  the  profession  of  Christianity  increased, 
the  episcopal  power  was  enlarged.  As  be- 
fore there  was  at  least  one  bishop  placed  in 
eveiT  city,  so  now,  in  every  metropolis,  as 
the  Uomans  called  it,  or  mother  city  of  every 
province,  wherein  were  courts  of  civil  judica- 
ture, there  was  a  metropolitan,  or  Archbishop, 
who  had  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  sJl 
the  bishops  of  that  province.  His  jurisdiction 
consisted  in  ordaining  or  ratifying  the  elec- 
tions and  ordinations  of  all  other  bishops ; 
and  once  a  year  he  was  to  summon  them  all 
to  a  synod,  m  which  he  presided,  to  inquire 
into  their  conduct,  to  censure  with  suspension, 
or  deprivation,  and  to  hear  and  determine 
caiLses  between  contending,  bishops. 

Dr.  Bingham  is  of  opinion,  that  arch- 
bishop was  originally  but  another  name  for 
patriarch,  though  in  process  of  time  their 
jurisdiction  became  distinct. 

The  first  establishment  of  Archbishoprics 
in  England  (if  we  may  credit  Bede,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  writers  of  the  Englisli 
nation)  was  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  said  to  he 
the  first  Christian  king  of  England;  who, 
after  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  erected 
three  archbishoprics  at  Ix)ndon,  York,  and 
Llandaff,  then  called  Caerlcon.  The  dignity  of 
archbishop  continued  in  the  see  of  l^ndon 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till,  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  translated  to  Can- 
terbury ;  where  it  has  continued  ever  since. 
York  renmins  a  metropolitan  see  to  this  day. 
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Aiigiistin,  the  monk,  who  was  sent  by 
Pope  Gn*(^ry  to  convert  the  English  nation, 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
was  the  first  Bishop  of  Canterhory;  but 
Theodore,  the  sixth  in  sncccssion  aAer  him, 
was  the  first  archbishop  of  that  see.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  anciently 
the  primacy,  not  only  over  England,  but 
Ireland  also,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  latter 
were  consecrated  by  him.  He  was  styled  by 
Pope  Urban  IL  Alteriua  Orbis  Papa :  he  had 
a  perpetual  legatine  power  annexed  to  his 
archbishopric :  he  had  some  marks  of  royalty, 
such  as  the  power  of  coining  money,  &c. 
Since  the  Rerormation,  he  is  styled  Primate 
and  Metrapoliian  of  all  England,  Archbishop 
Cranmer  was  the  first  who  bore  this  title. 
As  to  precedency,  there  have  been  ancient 
contests  about  it,  as  also  about  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience,  between  the  two  archie- 
piscopal  sees.  Some  antiquarians  will  have 
It,  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  origi- 
nally primate  of  the  British  church ;  for  Lon- 
don never  was  a  Roman  colony,  or  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  York  was,  where 
both  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus  lived 
and  died,  and  where  Constantine  the  Great 
was  born ;  and  from  hence  they  infer,  that, 
where  the  Emperors  resided  was  the  most 
likely  place  to  have  pre-eminence  above  the 
rest  However  it  be,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L, 
William  Corbel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
obtained  from  the  Pope  the  character  of  legate, 
by  which  he  secured  to  himself  a  superiority 
over  the  see  of  York,  which  he  visited  jure 
le^tionis.  But  after  his  death,  the  contest 
still  continued ;  for  we  find  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  a  synod  being  called  at  West- 
minster by  the  Pope's  legate,  the  Arch' 
bishop  of  Canterbury  coming  first,  seated  him- 
self at  the  right  hand  of  the  legate ;  but  York, 
coming  afterwards,  refused  to  take  the  seat 
on  the  left  hand,  and  demanded  Canterbury's 
place,  which  the  latter  refusing,  York  sat 
down  in  his  lap.  This  occasioned  the  synod 
to  break  up  in  disorder,  and  both  parties  ap- 
pealing to  the  Pope,  the  contest  was  decided 
m  favour  ^  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which 
eiyoys  the  precedency  to  this  day. 

The  privileges  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, are,  among  others,  to  crown  the 
Kings  of  England ;  to  have  prelates  for  his 
officers — as  the  Bishop  of  London  his  pro- 
vincial dean ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  his 
chancellor ;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  his  vice- 
chancellor  ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  his  pre- 
centor; the  Bishop  of  Worcester  his  chap- 
lain ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  his  crosier- 
bearer  ;  which  last  ofiice,  since  the  times  of 
popery,  has  ceased.  He  is  also  the  first  peer 
of  England  next  to  the  royal  family. 

The  Archbishop  of  dntsthwry  hath  the 
supreme  government  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
next  under  the  king.  Upon  the  death  of  any 
suffiragan  bishop,  me  custody  of  his  see  de- 


volves upon  the  archbishop :  he  hath  a  power 
of  censuring  any  bishop  in  his  province :  be 
hath  an  ancient  right  to  preside  in  all  pro- 
vincial councils  of  his  suffragans,  which  for- 
merly were  held  once  a  year,  but  have  been 
discontinued  a  long  time ;  so  that  his  power 
of  examining  things  throughout  his  province 
is  devolved  to  his  courts,  of  which  he  holds 
several, — as  the  Court  of  Arches,  Prerogative 
Court,  Court  of  Peculiars,  &c,  and  he  has  the 
probate  of  wills. 

As  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  he  is  now 
styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Englandf 
and  takes  place  of  all  peers,  except  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. He  had  originally  the  primacy,  not 
only  over  twelve  English  sees,  but  likewise 
over  all  the  bishoprics  of  Scotland.  But 
Scotland  has  disowned  his  prerogative  manv 
years  since,  and  the  archbishopric  itself  hath 
swallowed  up  several  of  the  smaller  and  more 
inconsiderable  bishoprics ;  so  that  the  whole 
province  is  now  reduced  to  four  sees — ^Dur- 
ham, Chester,  Carlisle  and  Man. 

Scotland,  whilst  episcopacy  prevailed  in 
that  country,  had  two  archbishops— of  St 
Andrews  and  Glasgow — the  former  of  whom 
was  Primate  ofaU  Scotland, 

Wales  likewise  anciently  boasted  of  an 
archbishop,  whose  see  (as  has  been  observed) 
was  established  at  Caerleon,  and  was  after- 
wards translated  to  St.  David's.  But  the 
plague  raging  very  much  in  that  country,  the 
archiepiscopal  see  was  again  removed  to  DoU, 
in  Bretagne,  where  this  dignity  ended.  Not" 
withstanding  which,  in  aner  ages,  the  Bri- 
tons, or  Welsh,  commenced  an  action  on  that 
account  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  were  cast 

Ireland  has  four  archbishops— of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam— of  whom  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Primate  of  aXL 
Ireland, 

In  the  United  States  there  is  an  archbbhojp 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whose  see  is 
at  Baltimore,  and  whose  spiritual  Jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  States.  There  is  as  yet 
no  archbishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  though  there  are  several  bishops.  In 
the  year  1828,  Pope  Leo  XIL  appointed,  after 
much  delay,  an  archbishop  in  Columbia,  whom 
Bolivar  had  proposed.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
important  archbishops  in  history  were  those 
of  Cologne  and  Mentz.  They  were  sove- 
reigns of  a  considerable  country,  electors  of 
the  German  empire,  and  the  two  highest 
officers  under  the  emperor.  Till  Napolecm 
dissolved  the  German  empire,  they  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
tinent In  France,  there  are  now  nine  arch- 
bishops ;  in  Spain  eight ;  in  Portngal  two ; 
in  Hungary  three ;  in  Italy  thirty-eight  See 
Bishop,  Patriarch,  and  Primate. 

Archdeacon,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  un- 
der the  bishop.     Though   archdeacons^  in 
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list  ag€t  of  the  church,  haye  usually 
of  the  order  of  presbyten,  or  priests, 
Msently  they  were  no  more  thaln  dea- 
ls the  name  imports.  But  how  the 
Bscon  came  by  ms  honour,  and  after 
manner  he  was  invested,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  learned  men.  Salmasius, 
3Me  others,  are  of  opinion,  that  origin- 
e  was  no  more  than  the  senior  deacon, 
s  think  the  dignity  was  always  elective, 
I  the  breast  crif  the  bishop;  but  Jerome 
r  asserts  that  the  office  went  not  by 
lly  but  by  election. 

i  office  of  archdeacon  was  always  a 
of  great  honour  and  reputation;  for 
IS  the  bishop's  constant  attendant  and 
■t;  by  which  means  he  conunonly 
I  such  an  Interest,  as  to  get  himseu 
B,  before  the  presbyters,  to  succeed  the 
1.  llis  business  was,  1.  To  attend  the 
» at  the  altar,  and  to  administer  the  cup 
the  bishop  celebrated  the  eucharist  He 
» osder  all  things  rdating  to  the  inferior 
,  such  as  to  appoint  readers,  acolythists, 
•eons,  &c  2.  He  was  to  assist  the 
»  in  managing  the  church  revenues, 
ing  their  several  portions  to  the  poor, 
IS,  widows,  &c.  Upon  which  account, 
Btios,  describing  the  offices  of  St  Lau- 
whom  he  makes  to  be  archdeacon  of 
,  among  other  things  assigns  him  the 
if  the  churches  treasure,  and  the  care 
MDsing  the  oblations  of  the  people :  and 
rodnces  the  heathen  persecutor  demand- 
him  those  treasures ;  which  he  promis- 
do,  in  a  short  time  brought  before  him 
or,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  infirm, 
*  him,  those  were  the  riches  which  he 
I  his  custody.  3.  Another  part  of  his 
was  to  assist  the  bishop  in  preaching, 
I  ordaining  the  inferior  clergy.  4.  He 
so  invested  with  the  power  of  censuring 
IB,  and  the  inferior  clergy,  but  not  pres- 
.  5.  As  to  his  jurisdiction,  it  will  ad- 
f  a  dispute,  whether  it  originally  ex- 
L  over  .the  whole  diocese,  or  was  con- 
bo  thue  city  or  mother-church.  In  the 
i  ases  of  the  church,  there  is  no  ques- 
■ft  his  power  extended  over  the  whole 
e.  6.  Valesius  observes,  that  the  arch- 
is  were  likewise  called  Cor-Episcopi, 
mmj  seem  at  first  only  a  corruption  of 
ksr^ipMCDpttf,  because,  m  later  ages,  the 
of  the  ancient  Chorepiacopi  dwindled 
■t  of  the  archdeacons.  But  when  it  is 
cscd  that  the  deacons  anciently  were 
the  bishop*8  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  or  heart, 
;  appear  very  probable  that  the  arch- 
1  was  called,  by  way- of  eminence,  Cor- 
M,  iLe.  the  bishop's  heart  There  are 
archdeacons  in  England,  who  visit 
two  years  in  three,  when  they  inquire 
lie  reparations  and  movables  belonging 
iti^es ;  reform  abuses ;  suspend ;  ex- 
oucate;  in  some  places  prove  wills; 


and  induct  all  clerks  into  benefices  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

AacHiMaNDRiTE,  in  the  Greek  church,  an 
abbot,  or  general  abbot,  who  has  the  super- 
intendence of  man^  abbots  and  convents; 
because,  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  the 
abbots  were  called  mandra.  In  Sicily,  the 
abbots  are  thus  called,  because  their  convents 
were  originally  of  Greek  institution,  and  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  St.  BasiL  The  general- 
abbots  of  the  united  Greeks  in  Poland,  Gali- 
cia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Venice,  also 
bear  this  title. 

Abchontics,  a  sect  about  the  year  160  or 
SOS.     Among  many  other  extravagant  no- 
tions, they  held  that  the  world  was  created 
.  by  archangels ;  they  also  denied  the  resnr- 
'  rection  of  Sie  body. 

Abch- Presbyter,  or  Arch-Priest,  a 
priest  established  in  some  dioceses  with  a 
superiority  over  the  rest.  He  was  anciently 
chosen  out  of  the  college  of  presbyters,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  bishop.  The  arch-presbyters 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  our  deans 
in  cathedral  churches. 

Argenteus,  Codex.    See  Mss.  Biblical. 

Arianb,  followers  of  Arins,  a  presbjrter  of. 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  about  315,  who 
maintained  that  the  Son  of  €rod  was  totally 
and  essentially  distinct  fW>m  the  Father ;  that 
he  was  the  first  and  noblest  of  those  beings 
whom  €rod  had  created,  the  instrument  by 
whose  subordinate  operation  he  formed  the 
universe ;  and,  therefore,  inferior  to  the  Fa- 
ther both  in  nature  and  dignity  ;  also,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  Groo,  but  created  by 
the  power  of  the  Son.  The  Arians  owned 
that  the  Son  was  the  Word ;  but  denied  that 
Word  to  have  been  etemaL  The^  held  that 
Christ  had  nothing  of  man  in  htm  but  the 
flesh,  to  which  the  Aoyog,  or  Word,  was 
joined,  which  was  the  same  as  the  soul  in  us. 
The  Arians  were  first  condemned  and  ana- 
thematised by  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in 
320,  under  Alexander,  bishop  of  that  city, 
who  accused  Arius  of  impiety,  and  caused 
him  to  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of 
the  church;  and  afterwards  by  380  fathers 
in  the  general  council  of  Nice,  assembled  by 
Constantine,  in  325.  His  doctrine,  however, 
was  not  extin^pished ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
became  the  reigning  religion,  especially  in 
the  East  Arius  was  recsdled  from  biuoish- 
ment  by  Constantine  in  two  or  three  years 
after  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  laws  that 
had  been  enacted  against  him  were  repealed. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Athanasius,  then  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  refhsed  to  admit  him  and 
his  followers  to  communion.  This  so  enraged 
them,  that,  .by  their  interest  at  court,  they 
procured  that  prelate  to  be  deposed  and  ba- 
nished ;  but  the  church  of  Alexandria  still  re- 
fusing to  admit  Arius  into  their  communion, 
the  emperor  sent  for  him  to  Constantinople; 
where,  upon  delivering  in  a  fresh  confession 
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of  his  fidth  in  terms  less  offensive,  the  em- 
peror commanded  him  to  be  received  into 
their  communion ;  but  that  very  evening,  it 
is  said,  Arius  died,  as  his  friends  were  con- 
ducting him  in  triumph  to  the  great  church 
of  Constantinople.  The  Arian  party,  how- 
ever, foimd  a  protector  in  Constantius,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  East.  They  un- 
derwent various  revolutions  and  prosecutions 
under  succeeding  emperors;  till  at  length 
Theodosius  the  Great  exerted  every  effort  to 
suppress  them.  Their  doctrine  was  carried, 
in  the  fifth  century,  into  Africa,  under  the 
Vandals ;  and  into  Asia,  under  the  Goths. 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  also  deeply  in- 
fected with  it;  and  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century  it  was  triumphant 
in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe : 
but  it  sunk  almost  at  once,  when  the  Vandals 
were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out 
of  Italy,  hf  the  arms  of  Justinian.  However, 
it  revived  again  in  Italy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  liombards,  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  was  not  extinguished  till  about  the  end 
of  the  eighth.  Arianism  was  again  revived 
in  the  West  by  Servetus,  in  1531,  for  which 
he  suffered  death.  After  this,  the  doctrine 
got  footing  in  Geneva  and  in  Poland  ;  but  at 
Icn^h  degenerated,  in  a  great  measure,  into 
Socmianism. 

If  the  reader  wish  to  enter  at  length  into 
the  history  of  Arianism  from  its  rise  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  he  will  find  ample 
information  in  "  Maimbourys  History  of 
Arianism^  showing  its  it\flHence  upon  civil  af- 
fairs, ami  the  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jtotnan  Empirey"  translated  into  English  b^- 
Webster,  London,  1728,  2  vols.  4to.;  only  it 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  for  its 
accuracy.  Histon/  of  the  Arians  and  the 
Council' of  Nice,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Sebastian  de  Tillemont,  by  Deacon,  Lon- 
don, 1721,  2  vols.  8vo.,  is  chiefly  a  compila- 
tion by  the  original  authors,  but  throws  con- 
siderable light  oil  many  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  period  of  about  seventy  years,  which 
it  embraces.     Whitaker's  Oriqin  of  Arianism, 

Arianism,  progress  of  in  J^nghtndy  and  con- 
troversy resjHvting. — Although  references  are 
frequently  made  by  our  ecclesiastical  writers 
to  Arian  sentiments,  as  held  and  propagated 
by  various  individuals  in  England  after  the 
Reformation,  there  is  so  much  vagueness  and 
inaccuracy  in  the  way  in  which  they  speak 
about  them,  that  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  most  of  the  allegations.  They 
were  probably  held  by  individuals  from  time 
to  time,  and  had  made  an  incipient  progress 
before  they  were  much  noticed  or  avowed ; 
but  nothing  of  importance  took  place  till  the 
banning  of  the  last  century,  when  they 
were  openly  brought  forward  and  defended 
by  William  Whiston,  Professor  of  Mathe-  | 
matics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  This 
he  6^  in  his  Primitive  Christianity  Revived,  \ 


London,  1711,  4  vols.  Ava,  the  last  volume 
of  which  contains  an  account  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  primitive  faith  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  first  volume  an  historical  account  oif  the 
proceedings  of  the  University  and  Convoca- 
tion against  him.     His  sentiments  were  de- 
clared heretical,  and  he  was  ejected  frt>m  his 
chair  at  Cambridge.     He  still,  however,  went 
on  to  write,  and  produced  a  fifth  volume  of  his 
Primitive  Christian itjr  Revived,  in  1712;  his 
Council  of  Nice  Vindicated  ftt)m  the  Athana- 
sian  Heresv,  in  1713 ;  his  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  on  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Hol^  Ghost,  1719  :  to  this  Lord 
Nottingham  replied,  in  1720,  with  consider- 
able ability,  and  for  which  he  received  Uie 
thanks  of  the  Universities.   Whiston  rejoined 
in  a  preface  to  his  subsequent  editions  of  this 
Letter.     WTiiston  went  on  to  the  end  of  his 
life  occasionally  publishing  on  the  subject; 
but  in  the  meantime  it  was  taken  up  by  a 
man  of  more  eminence,  though  not  o^  more 
honesty,  in  the  church.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  published,  in  1712,  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  show,  in  a  commentary  on  forty  texts  of 
Scripture,  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father.     This  created  a  great  flame.    Clarke 
was  replied  to  bjr  Robert  Nelson,  in  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Vindicated;  by  Bishop 
Gastrel,    in    Some    Considerations    on    Dr. 
Clarke's   Doctrine  of  the   Trinity ;    and  by 
various  others.     The  Convocation  fell  upon 
Dr.  Clarke,  also,  who  shufBed  and  retained 
his  living.     He  published,  on  the  same  side, 
a  reply  to  Nelson  and  to  Gastrel,  who  wrote 
anonymously ;    besides    some    other  things 
without  his  name. 

The  grand  opponent  of  Dr.  Clarke  was 
Waterland,  who  published,  at  different  times, 
A  Vindication  of  Christ*s  Divinity,— A  Se- 
cond Vindication, —  A  Defence  of  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  in  Eight  Sermons, — The  Case 
of  Arian  Subscription  considered, — A  Critical 
History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  The 
Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
Asserted ;  making  six  volumes  Svo.,  besides 
smaller  pieces.  On  the  other  side,  and  in 
answer  to  WaterUmd,  Whitby  wrote  his  Dis- 
quisitiones  Modesta*,  in  Latin ;  his  Reply  to 
Dr.  Waterland*s  objections  against  them,  in 
two  parts,  with  aa  Appendix,  1720-21.  An 
anon3rmous  country  clergyman  produced  A 
Reply  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Defence  of  his 
Queries,  1722,  entering  very  hu^ly  into  the 
controversy.  Dr.  Sykes  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets on  the  suliject  Bishop  Hoadly,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  some  other  eminent  men 
of  that  period,  it  is  well  known,  leaned  to  the 
side -of  Arianism. 

The  Arian  controversy  commenced  about 
the  same  time  among  the  Dissenters,  and 
raged  as  fiercely,  and  more  destructively 
among  them,  than  in  the  church.    It  began  in 
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the  wect»  with  Junes  Pence,  of  Exeter,  who, 
with  his  coQettgne,  Joseph  Hallet,  were  learned 
Presbjtenan  xmnisters  in  Exeter.  Being 
saspeeted  by  some  of  their  congregation,  and 
asked  to  ^plain  themseWes  on  £e  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  th^  refhsed  or  evaded;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  separation  took  place. 
The  flame  spread  to  London,  and  occasioned 
the  celebrated  Salter's  Hall  controversy,  and 
led  to  the  most  dismal  effects  on  the  Presbv- 
terian  body.  The  books  and  pampUets  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  are  innumerable.  The 
IHindpal,  on  the  Arian  side,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — The  Case  of  the  Ejected  Ministers  of 
Exon;  Defence  of  ditto;  The  Western  In- 
quisition, by  Peirce;  The  Case  of  Martin 
Tomhkins,  1719.  The  writ'm^  of  Emlyn,  a 
PresWterian  minister  in  Dubhn,  contributed 
to  diffuse  and  carry  on  the  controversy  both 
in  Ireland  and  En|[land.  They  are  ail  col- 
lected together  in  his  works,  published  by  his 
ion,  with  an  account  of  the  aiithor*s  treatment 
for  his  sentiments,  which  was  both  unrighte- 
ous and  cruel;  Works,  London,  1746,  3 vols. 
8to.  On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Calamy  published 
nineteen  sermons  concerning  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  1722;  in  which  the  controversy 
is  discussed  with  considerable  ability  and 
learning.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Stated 
and  DefSmded,  by  some  London  Ministers; 
viz.  Long,  Robinson,  Smith  and  Reynolds. 

The  controversy  was  revived  again  in  the 
church  by  Dr.  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
and  for  a  while  earned  on  with  considerable 
warmth.  He  published,  in  1751,  An  Essay 
on  Spirit,  in  wnich  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tn- 
nity  is  considered,  &c.  This  pamphlet  was 
not,  in  reality,  the  bishop's,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  clergyman,  whose  cause  and 
sentiments,  however,  he  identified  himself 
with.  It  produced  more  than  from  twenty  to 
thirty  writers,  in  the  way  of  attack  or  de- 
fSmce.  Among  these,  besides  anonymous  writ- 
ers, were  Rirkly,  Rnowles,  Jones,  Rudd,  Scott, 
Randolph,  M*Donoul,  and  Archdeacon  Black- 
bum.  The  ablest  of  the  orthodox  defenders 
were  William  Jones,  in  his  Full  Answer  to 
the  Essay  on  Spirit;  and  afterwards  in  his 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  the 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
by  Dr.  Randolph. 

At  the  present  day,  Arianism  has  almost 
become  extinct  in  England,  having  merged 
into  one  or  other  of  the  various  grades  of 
Socinianism ;  and  is  only^  to  be  found,  in  any- 
thing like  a  systematic  form,  among  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  espe- 
cially tho«e  of  the  Synod  of  Munster. 

AEurmrs,  a  distinguished  officer  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Philadel[)hus,  King  of 
Egypt,  whom  that  m<march  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  Etiexer,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
whose  name  is  celebrated  in  connexion  with 
the  versioa  of  the  Septmi/gmt,  which  see. 


Aristotelians,  the  followers  of  Aristotle. 
They  believed  in  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  represented  the  Deity  as  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  a  principle  of  power  giving  motion  to  a 
machine ;  and  as  happy  in  the  contemplation 
of  himself,  but  re^aMless  of  human  affiiirs. 
They  were  uncertain  as  to  the  immortality  of 
the  souL  As  this  was  rather  a  philosophi- 
cal than  a  religious  sect,  we  shall  not  enlarge 
on  it 

Ark,  or  Noah's  Ark,  a  floating  vessel 
built  by  Noah  for  the  preservation  of  his 
family,  and  the  several  species  of  animals, 
during  the  deluge.  The  form  of  the  ark  was 
an  oblong,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  sloped 
roof,  raised  to  a  cubit  in  the  middle ;  it  had 
neither  sails  nor  rudder ;  nor  was  it  sharp  at 
the  ends  for  cutting  the  water.  This  rorm 
was  admirably  calcinated  to  make  it  lie  steady 
on  the  water,  without  rolling,  which  might  have 
endangered  the  lives  of  the  animals  within. 

The  length  of  this  ark  was  300  cubits, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calcula- 
tion, amount  to  a  little  more  than  547  feet ; 
its  breadth,  50  cubits,  or  91-2  feet;  its  height, 
30  cubits,  or  54-72  feet ;  and  its  soUd  contents, 
2,730-782  solid  feet,  sufficient  for  a  carriage 
of  81,062  tons.  It  consisted  of  three  stories, 
each  of  which,  abating  the  thickness  of  the 
floors,  might  be  about  18  feet  high,  and  no 
doubt  was  partitioned  into  a  great  many 
rooms  or  apartments.  This  vesselwas  doubt- 
less so  contrived  as  to  admit  the  air  and  the 
light  on  all,  though  the  particular  construc- 
tion of  the  windows  is  not  mentioned. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  a  small  chest  or 
coffer,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two 
feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet 
three  inches  in  height,  in  which  were  con- 
tained the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  Aaron*s 
rod,  and  the  Xables  of  the  covenant  The  ark . 
was  reposited  in  the  holiest  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle. It  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and 
detained  twenty  (some  say  forty)  years  at 
Kirjath-jearim;  but,  the  people  bemg  afflicted 
with  emerods  on  account  of  it,  returned  it 
with  divers  presents.  It  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  temple. 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  called 
the  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat:  over  which 
two  ngures  were  placed  called  cherubims^  with 
expanded  wings  of  a  peculiar  form.  Here 
the  Shechinah  rested  both  in  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  in  a  visible  cloud:  hence  were 
issued  the  Divine  oracles  by  an  audible  voice ; 
and  the  high  priest  appeared  before  this  mercy- 
seat  once  every  year  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation ;  and  the  Jews,  wherever  they  wor- 
shipped, turned  their  fiaces  towards  the  place 
where  the  ark  stood. 

In  the  second  temple  there  was  also  an  ark, 
made  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions  with 
the  first,  and  put  in  the  same  place,  but  without 
any  of  its  contents  and  peculiar  honours.  It 
was  used  as  a  representative  of  the  former  on 
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the  day  of  expiation,  and  a  repository  of  the 
ori^nal  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  collected 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue 
after  the  captivity ;  and,  in  imitation  of  this, 
the  Jews,  to  this  day,  have  a  kind  of  ark  in 
their  synagogues,  wherein  their  sacred  books 
are  kept 

Armenians,  one  of  the  most^ancient  people 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  who  have  main- 
tained their  cultivation  amidst  all  those  revo- 
lutions which  barbarism,  despotism,  and  war 
have  occasioned  in  Western  Asia,  fh)m  the 
days  of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  down 
to  the  period  of  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  dominion.  During  so  many  ages  they 
have  fiiithfully  preserved  not  only  their  his- 
torical traditions,  reaching  back  to  the  periods 
of  many  parts  of  Hebrew  history,  but  also 
their  national  character,  both  in  a  physical 
and  moral  point  of  view.  The  region  around 
mount  Ararat,  their  original  abode,  is  still 
the  centre  of  their  religious  and  political 
union.  Commerce  has  scattered  them,  like 
the  Jews,  among  several  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  through  most  of  those  of  Asia. 

Armenian  Church.  See  Church,  Arme- 
nian. 

Armenian  Monks. — The  religious  of  the 
Armenian  church  are  very  numerous.  Some 
follow  Hie  order  of  St  Anthony,  others  that 
of  St  Basil  Those  of  St  Anthony  live  in 
solitudes  and  deserts,  where  the  austerities 
they  practise  surpass  those  of  all  other  reli- 
gious orders  in  Europe ;  their  monasteries  are 
very  considerable :  they  eat  no  meat,  nor 
drink  any  wine,  except  on  Easter-day ;  they 
fiut  all  the  year,  even  on  Sundays,  and  eat 
but  once  a  day :  they  live  upon  roots  and 
herbs,  abstaining  from  fish,  milk,  and  oil, 
though  they  are  permitted  to  eat  olives :  they 
never  go  out  of  their  monasterjf.  nor  speak  a 
word  to  any  person  whatever ;  and  if  a  stran- 
ger has  any  thing  to  say  to  one  of  these  soli- 
taries, he  tells  it  to  the  porter,  who  communi- 
cates it  to  the  monk,  and  reports  his  answer : 
they  live  in  separate  cells,  employing  them- 
selves in  some  work,  excepting  at  the  hours 
of  prayer :  they  are  all  laymen,  excepting  five 
or  six,  and  sometimes  eight  priests  in  each 
monastery :  their  office  is  very  long ;  they 
repeat  every  night  in  the  choir,  the  150 
Psalms,  leaning  upon  a  kind  of  walking-sta£f 
or  crutch. 

It  is  not  known  who  first  introduced  the 
order  of  St  Anthony  into  Armenia,  but  that 
of  St  Basil  was  first  established  in  that  coun- 
try by  the  Patriarch  Nierces  Gheldes,  who 
died  in  the  year  1173.  The  religious  of  this 
order  are  not  such  exact  observers  of  their 
rules  as  those  of  the  order  of  St  Anthony, 
who  live  in  the  deserts,  for  the  monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Basil  often  eat  meat,  and  their 
monasteriei  are  situated  in  towns,  and  the 
most  frequented  places.  Their  principal  mo- 
natterj  u  that  of  Etchmiazin,  which  is  as  it 


were  the  centre  of  the  Armenian  religion,  aad 
the  rule  of  discipline  to  all  the  rest 

The  habit  of  the  Armenian  monks  constf  ts 
of  a  long  vest  or  cassock,  tied  about  with  a 
leathern  girdle.  Over  this  cassock  they  put 
on  a  kind  of  gown,  with  very  large  sleeves, 
and  a  cloak,  both  of  black  stuff;  as  also  a 
cowl  of  the  same,  which  is  sharp-pointed, 
like  that  of  the  bare-footed  Augustines,  over 
which  the^  wear  a  turban.  The  difference 
in  the  habits  of  the  two  orders  of  Si  Anthony 
and  St  Basil  consists  in  this :  that  the  former, 
who  are  solitaries,  wear  a  coarser  kind  of 
stuff,  and  a  cossack  with  very  strait  sleeves ; 
and  that  their  cloak  is  nearly  like  that  of  the 
Minims.  The  religious  of  the  order  of  St 
Anthony  never  quit  their  habit ;  but  those  of 
the  order  of  St  Basil  quit  it  whenever  they 
please,  by  the  toleration  of  their  superiors; 
but  this  is  an  abuse  of  their  rules. 

Some  of  the  Armenian  religious  do  not 
reside  in  the  monasteries,  as  those  at  Jerusalem, 
who  live  by  their  labour,  and  by  the  alms  they 
receive  from  the  pilgrims  of  their  nation,  who 
come  out  of  devotion  to  visit  the  holy  sepul- 
phre,  and  Calvary.  These  alms  are  very 
large,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  thousand 
crowns.  This  makes  them  very  rich,  and 
they  emploj  the  money  in  gaining  the  Turks, 
and  obtaimng  from  them  what  they  desire. 
They  gave  at  once  eight  thousand  sequins  to 
the  pasha  and  kadi  of  Jerusalem  for  leave  to 
place  two  lamps  amongst  those  of  the  Latins, 
which  are  at  the  stable  of  Bethlehem. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  some 
Armenians,  of  the  order  of  St  Anthony,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  church, 
settled  in  the  Morea,  where  the  republic  of 
Venice  gave  them  a  monastery  in  the  town  of 
Modon.  These  religious,  besides  the  three 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
make  a  fourth,  which  is,  to  obey  those  who 
are  deputed  by  their  superiors  to  teach  them 
the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  live 
upon  alms,  and  conform  to  the  abstinences 
and  fasts  of  the  Romish  church.  Neverthe- 
less, they  follow  the  Armenian  rite,  and  con- 
secrate in  unleaven  bread.  The  habit  is  com- 
posed of  a  black  gown  tied  about  with  a  lea- 
thern girdle ;  a  tunic  or  cassock  shorter  than 
the  gown,  and  open  before ;  and  a  cloak  and 
cowl,  both  black.  They  likewise  wear  over 
their  habit,  on  the  right  side,  a  red  cross,  with 
some  characters,  which  signify  the  desire  they 
have  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  fidth  of  Jesus 
Christ 

The  principal  establishment  of  those  Arme- 
nians who  have  submitted  to  the  Roman  see 
is  at  Venice,  where  they  occupy  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  St  Lazarus,  at  which  they  have 
printed  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  various 
works  of  a  high  literary  character. 

Armenian   Version.     See  Bible  Ver- 
sions. 
I      ARMINIAN8,  persons  who  follow  the  doc- 
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trines  of  Annioins ;  also  called  RemoDstrants, 
because,  in  1611,  they  presented  a  remon- 
ftrance  to  the  States-general,  wherein  they 
state  their  ^erances  and  pray  for  relief. 

The  distmgnishing  temeit  of  the  Arminians 
may  be  comprised  in  the  fire  following  articles 
relatiTe  to  predestination,  muYersal  redemp- 
tion, the  connption  of  man,  conyersion,  and 
peneTerance,  yix. : — 

L  That  God,  from  all  etemi^,  determined 
to  beictow  salvation  on  those  who  he  foresaw 
voold  persevere  nnto  the  end :  and  to  inflict 
crerlasting  ponishments  on  those  who  should 
continue  in  their  unbelief^  and  resist  his  divine 
raceoors ;  so  that  election  was  conditional, 
and  reprobation  in  like  manner  the  result  of 
foreseen  infidelity  and  persevering  wicked- 
ness. 

IL  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual 
io  particular ;  that,  however,  none  but  those 
who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  divine 
benefits. 

III.  That  true  £auth  cannot  proceed  from 
the  exercise  of  our  natural  foculties  and 
powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of 
free  will ;  since  man,  in  consequence  of  his 
natural  corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  think- 
ing or  doing  any  good  thmg ;  and  that  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  conver- 
don  and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated 
and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

rV.  That  this  divine  grace  or  energy  of  the 
H»Iy  Ghost  begins  and  perfects  every  thing 
that'  can  be  odled  good  in  man,  and  conse^ 
qoently,  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed 
to  God  alone ;  that,  nevertheless,  this  grace 
is  offered  to  all,  and  does  not  force  men  to  act 
against  their  inclinations,  but  may  be  resisted 
and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will 
of  the  impenitent  sinner.  Some  modem  Ar- 
minians interpret  this  and  the  last  article  with 
a  greater  latitude. 

V.  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithfbl, 
who  are  regenerated  by  his  grace,  the  means 
of  preserving  themselves  in  this  state.  The 
first  Arminians,  indeed,  had  some  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  closing  part  of  this  article ;  but 
their  followers  uniformly  maintain  **  that  the 
regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying  fidth, 
fidl  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  die  m  their 
sins.** 

After  the  appointment  of  Arminius  to  the 
the<rfogic«l  chair  at  Leyden,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  avow  and  vindicate  the  principles 
which  he  had  embraced;  and  the  freedom 
widi  which  he  pnldished  and  defended  them, 
exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  those  that 
adhered  to  the  theological  inrstem  of  Geneva, 
which  then  prevailed  in  Holland;  but  his 
principal  opponent  was  Gomar,  his  colleague. 
I'he  controversy  which  was  thus  begun  be- 


came more  general  after  the  death  of  Armi- 
nius, in  the  year   1609,  and  threatened  to 
involve  the  United  Provinces  in  civil  discord. 
The  Arminian  tenets  gained  ground  under 
the  mild  and  favourable  treatment  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Holland,  and  were  adopted  by 
several  persons  of  merit  and  distinction.    The 
Calvinists,  or  Gomarists,  as  they  were  now 
called,  appealed  to  a  national  synod ;  accord- 
ingly the  synod  of  Dort  was  convened,  by 
order  of  the  States-general,  in  1618,  and  was 
composed  of  ecclesiastic  deputies  from  the 
United  Provinces,  as  well  as  from  the  reformed 
churches  of  England,  Hessia,  Bremen,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Palatinate.    The  principal 
advocate  in  &vour  of  the  Arminians  was 
Episcopius,  who  at  that  time  was  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden.    It  was  first  proposed  to 
discuss  the  principal  subjects  in  dispute,  that 
the  Arminians  should  be  allowed  to  state  and 
vindicate  the  grounds  on  which  their  opinions 
were  founded ;  but  some  difference  arising  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  de^te, 
the  Arminians  were  excluded  from  the  assem- 
bly, their  case  was  tried  in  their  absence,  and 
they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  pestilential 
errors,  and  condemned  as  corrupters  of  the 
true  religion.     A  curious  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  above  synod  may  be  seen  in 
a  series  of  letters  written  by  Mr.  John  Hales, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned 
decision,  the  Arminians  were  considered  as 
enemies  to  their  country  and  its  established 
religion,  and  were  much  persecuted.  They 
were  treated  with  great  severity,  and  deprived 
of  all  their  posts  and  employments;  their 
ministers  were  silenced,  and  their  congrega- 
tions were  suppressed.  The  great  Bameveldt 
was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold ;  and  the  learned 
Grotius,  being  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, fled,  and  took  refuge  in  France. 

After  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  who 
had  been  a  violent  partizan  in  fiivour  of  the 
Gomarists,  in  the  year  1625,  the  Arminian 
exiles  were  restored  to  their  former  reputation 
and  tranquillity ;  and,  under  the  toleration  of 
the  state,  they  erected  churches,  and  founded 
a  college  at  Amsterdam,  appointing  Episco- 
pius the  first  theological  professor.  The 
Arminian  system  has  very  much  prevailed 
in  England  sitice  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  its  votaries  in  other  countries  are 
very  numerous.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  a  majority  of  the  clergy  in  both  the 
established  churches  of  Great  Britain  &vour 
the  Arminian  system,  notwithstanding  their 
articles  are  strictly  Calvinistic. 

For  the  early  history  of  Arminianism,  the 
reader  may  consult — Acta  Synodi  Dordrectiti, 
Lug.  Bat.  foL  1620,  which  gives  the  Calvin- 
istic account  of  it;  and,  Acta  et  Scripta 
SynodaUa  Dordrectitana^  Werder,  1620,  4to, 
which  gives  the  Arminian  account ;  ScotCs 
Articles  nf  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Lond. ;  and 
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NichMa  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  Com- 
pared,  Lond.,  1824,  2  yoIs.  Sto,  a  work 
stran^ly  put  together,  but  whicb,  apart  from 
the  violence  of  the  author,  contains  a  gn^at 
deal  of  information. 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  side 
of  the  Arminians  have  been  Arminius,  Epis- 
copitUy  Vorstius,  Groiiu»,  CurceUteusj  Limhorchj 
IjC  ClerCf  WeUteinf  Goodwin,  Whitby^  Taylor, 
Fletcher,  &c. 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  other 
side  have  been  Polhill,  in  his  Book  on  the 
Decrees;  John  Edwards  in  his  Veritas  liedux ; 
V.o\e  in  his  Sovereignty  of  God;  Edwards  on 
the  Will,  and  Original  Sin ;  l)r.  Owen  in  his 
Display  of  Arminianism,  and  on  Partictdar 
Hmemption ;  Gill  in  his  Cause  of  God  and 
Truth ;  and  Toplady  in  almost  all  his  works. 

Arminius,  Jam£8,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
calli>d  Arminians,  was  bom  at  Oude-water, 
in  Holland,  in  15G0.  Having  lost  his  father 
when  very  young,  a  clergj'man  kindly  under- 
took his  education,  during  the  first  few  years 
of  his  life,  till  he  went  to  the  university  at 
I'trecht  There  he  staid  till  death  deprived 
him  of  his  protector;  and  then  he  would 
have  been  entirely  friendless,  had  not  another 
gentleman  kindly  become  his  patron,  and 
took  him  to  Marpurg,  in  1575.  He  had 
not  arrived  at  that  place  long  when  he  heard 
that  his  country  had  been  sacked  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  circumstance  deprived  him 
at  once  of  a  mother,  brothers,  and  a  sister, 
besides  the  inhabitants,  who  had  all  fallen 
victims.  He  was  sent,  in  1583,  to  Geneva, 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  various  studies,  and 
there  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  lectures 
of  the  distinguished  Theodore  Beza,  who  was 
at  that  time  explaining  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Being  compelled  to  retire  to 
Basil,  on  account  of  his  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  Ramus  in  public,  he  acquired 
so  great  a  reputation,  that  the  faculty  of 
divinity  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor, 
without  his  incurring  any  ex]|)ense,  but  which 
he  modesUjr  reflised.  Arminius  had  a  great 
desire  to  visit  Italy,  and  to  hear  the  millo- 
Bophical  lectures  of  the  famous  James  Zaba- 
rella,  at  Padua.  That  desire  he  gratified, 
and  spent  six  or  se%'en  months  on  the  journey. 
On  his  return  to  Geneva  and  Amsterdam, 
he  was  much  reprobated  for  going  to  Italy  ; 
but  this  in  time  he  overcame,  and  was  or- 
dained minister  at  Amsterdam  in  1588,  and 
very  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the 
excellence  of  his  sermons,  which  were  re- 
markable for  their  judgment  and  piety. 
His  ministry  was  much  followed,  and  he  was 
greatly  beloved.  Martin  Lydius,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Franeker,  thought  him  verv 
capable  of  refuting  the  contents  of  a  work 
wherein  the  doctrine  of  predestination  had 
been  attacked  by  some  ministers  of  Delft. 
He  accordingly  undertook  the  task,  but  on 
weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he 


embraced  the  very  opinions  he  meant   to 
confute.     In  1603,  he  was  called  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Leyden,  and  began  his  lectnrei 
with  three  elegant  orations :  the  first,  on  the 
ol^ect  of  theology ;  the  second,  on  the  author 
and  end  of  it ;  and  the  third,  on  the  certainty 
of  it:  and  then  proceeded  to  the  exposition 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.     In  all  his  lectures  he 
'  was  attended  by  a  numerous  audience,  who 
admired  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  and 
were  astonished  at  the  great  learning  which 
he  displayed.      This  exposed   him    to   the 
envy  of  his  brethren,  who  treated  him  with 
harshness  and  cruelty.    Disputes  on  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  were  at  that   time  kindling 
into  a  flame  in  the  university,  and  the  states 
of  the  province  were  obliged  to  appoint  con- 
ferences between  Arminius  and  his  adver- 
saries.    Gomanis  was  his  greatest  opponent 
In    1607,  he,  however,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  contests 
he  was  engaged  in.    These    controversies, 
however,  his  continual   labour,  and  his  un- 
easiness at  seeing  his  reputation  blasted  by 
aspersions  and  slanders,  threw  him  into  a  fit 
of  illness,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1609.     Arminins  was  an 
energetic  minister.     His  voice  was  firm,  but 
moderately  low ;  and  his  conversation  such 
as  became  a  Christian.    While  it  was  pioos 
and  judicious,  it  was  intermixed  with  that 
politeness  of  conduct  and  elegance  of  manners 
which  delights  the  young,  and  insures  the 
approbation   and  esteem   of  the  aged.     His 
enemies,  indeed,  endeavoured   to  represent 
him  in  the  most  disadvantageous  light ;  but 
his  memory  has  been  sufiiciently  vmdicated 
by  men  of  the  greatest  distinction  and  emi- 
nence ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  malevolence  and 
enmity  of  his  antagonists,  his  character  was 
in  very  many  points  highly  commendable, 
and  deserving  of  imitation. 

Arndt,  John,  a  Lutheran  minister,  of 
distinguished  piety,  whose  work,  entitled 
Tnte  Christianity,  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  and  obtiuned  a  most  extensive 
circulation.  He  was  bom  at  Ballenstedt  in 
Anhalt,  in  1555,  and  died  in  1621,  at  Zelle, 
after  having  officiated  in  various  places,  and 
suffered  persecution  both  from  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists.  A  few  hours  before  his 
death,  he  preached  ft-om  Ps.  cxxvL  6,  •'  They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  ;**  and  on 
arriving  at  his  house,  he  spoke  of  it  as  his 
funeral  sermon.  The  influence  of  his  writings, 
in  fostering  a  spirit  of  seriousness  in  religion, 
is  perhaps  unequalled. 

Arnobius,  about  a.d.  300,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  Veneria,  in  Nnmidia ;  and. 
in  303,  became  a  Christian.  While  yet  a 
catechumen,  he  wrote  seven  books,  Adversut 
Gentes,  in  which  he  defended  the  Christian 
religion,  and  showed  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  heathenism,  with  great  spirit  and  learning, 
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though  his  knowledge  of  the  truth  appears*  to 
have  been  somewhat  defective. 

Arxoldist8»  the  followers  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  was  a 
great  declaimer  against  the  wealth  and  vices 
uf  the  clergy.  He  is  also  charged  with 
preaching  against  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
fie  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1155,  and  his  ashes 
cjLst  into  the  Tiber. 

ARRHABONARn,  R  scct  who  held  that  the 
«*tichanst  is  neither  the  real  flesh  or  blood 
of  I'hrist,  nor  yet  the  sign  of  them,  bat  only 
the  pledge  or  earnest  thereof 

Artemon,  a  heretic  of  the  third  century, 
w!ii>  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
man.  His  adherents,  chiefly  at  Rome,  in 
the  diocese  of  which  he  liv^  seem  also  to 
have  spread  in  Syria ;  but  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  they  were  confounded  with 
or  her  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
Dity.  The  name  Artemonius  was  assumed,  in 
1726,  by  Samuel  Crell,  an  antagonist  of  the 
Kanie  doctrine,  and  one  of  the  Polish  Bre- 
thren ;  but  he  retracted  his  errors  before  his 
death. 

ARTEXOifiTEa,  those  who  held  the  tenets 
rif  Artemon,  and  sometimes  those  generally 
who  are  Socinian  in  the  views  which  they 
entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ 

Article  of  Faith,  is  a  point  of  Christian 
dtctrine  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe  as 
baring  been  revealed  by  God,  and  which  is 
generally  allowed  and  established  as  such. 
See  CoNfxssioxs. 

Articles,  Five,  op  Perth,  to  which 
James  L,  by  intrigues  and  threatenings,  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Scottish  Parliament  They  were, — 
1^  Kneeling  at  the  sacrament  2d.  Private 
communion,  dd.  Private  baptism.  4th.  Con- 
firmation of  children ;  and,  5th.  The  obser- 
vation of  holydays. 

Articles  of  Smalcald,  certain  articles 
drawn  up  at  that  place  by  Luther,  on  occa- 
hum  of  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  princes, 
aa<i  states.  They  were  principally  designed 
to  show  how  far  the  Lutherans  were  disposed 
to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  rapture,  and  in 
wlui  sense  they  were  wiUing  to  adopt  the 
dcK-trine  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist 
The  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  are 
somewhat  dubious,  and  not  so  harsh  and  irri- 
tating as  those  employed  in  the  Confession, 
the  Apology,  and  the  Form  of  Concord. 

Articles,  Lajtbeth. — The  Lambeth  arti- 
cles were  so  called,  because  drawn  up  at 
Lambeth  palace,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Archbishop  Whitffift,  Bishop 
BancroAy  Bishop  Vaughan,  and  other  eminent 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  That  the  reader 
may  judge  how  Calvinistic  the  clergy  were 
under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  shall 
here  insert  them.  **  1.  God  hath,  from  eter- 
nity, predestinated  certain  persons  to  life,  and 


hath  reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death. 

2.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predesti- 
nation unto  life  is  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or 
of  perseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  persons  predestinated; 
but  the  alone  will  of  God^s  good  pleasure. 

3.  The  predestinati  are  a  predetermmed  and 
certain  number,  which  can  neither  be  lessened 
nor  increased.  4.  Such  as  are  not  predesti- 
nated to  salvation  shall  inevitably  be  con- 
demned on  account  of  their  sins.  5.  The 
true,  lively,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  justifying,  is  not  extinguished, 
doth  not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in 
the  elect,  either  finally  or  totally.  6.  A  true 
believer,  that  is,  one  who  is  endued  with  jus- 
tifying faith,  is  certified  by  the  full  assurance 
of  faith  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that 
he  shall  be  everlastingly  saved  by  Christ 
7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed,  is  not  im- 
parted, is  not  granted  to  all  men,  bv  which 
they  may  be  saved  if  they  will.  8.  No  man 
is  able  to  come  to  Christ,  unless  it  be  given 
him,  and  unless  the  Father  draw  him ;  and 
all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that 
they  may  come  to  his  Son.  9.  It  is  not  in 
the  will  or  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved." 
AVhat  gave  occasion  to  the  framing  these 
articles  was  this : — Some  persons  had  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge by  opposing  predestination.  Alarmed 
at  the  opimous  that  were  vented,  the  above- 
mentioned  archbishop,  with  others,  composed 
these  articles,  to  prevent  the  belief  of  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  These,  when  completed,  were 
sent  down  to  Cambridge,  to  which  the  scho- 
lars were  strictly  enjoined  to  conform. 

Articles,  Six,  an  act  which  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  obtained  the  assent 
of  Henry  VIH.,  by  which  the  whole  body  of 
popery  was  restored,  and  which  consisted  of 
the  following  points : — That  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  after  the  consecration,  there 
remaineth  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine, 
but  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ; 
that  communion  in  both  kinds  is  not  neces- 
sary; tliat  priests,  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  may  not  marry ;  that  vows  of  chastity 
ought  to  be  observed;  that  private  masses 
ought  to  be  continued;  and  that  auricular 
confession  is  expedient  and  necessary,  and 
ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmcr  made  a  noble  stand  against 
this  act  while  it  was  passing  the  House  of 
Ijords,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground, 
but  all  his  efforts  were  inefiectuaL 

Articles,  Thirty-nine,  of  the  church  of 
England,  were  founded,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  a  body  of  articles  compiled  and  jptih- 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  They 
were  first  passed  in  the  convocation,  and 
confirmed  by  royal  authority  in  1562.  They 
were  ratified  anew  in  1571,  and  apain  by 
Charles  L  To  these  the  law  requires  the 
subscription  of  all  persons  ordained  to  be  dea- 
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cons  or  priests  (13  Eliz.  cap.  12) ;  of  all  cler- 
gymeu  inducted  to  any  ecclesiastical  living 
(by  the  same  statute) ;  of  licensed  lecturers 
and  curates  (IS  Eliz.  cap.  12  and  13  ;  and  14 
Ch.  IL  cap.  4) ;  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  of 
chancellors,  officials  and  commissaries,  and 
(^  schoolmasters.  By  stat  William  IIL  cap. 
10,  dissenting  teachers  are  to  subscribe  to  all 
except  the  d4th,  35th,  36th,  and  part  of  the 
20th ;  and  in  the  case  of  Anabaptists,  except 
also  part  of  the  27th.  By  the  19th  Geo.  IIL, 
cap.  44,  however,  dissenting  preachers  need 
only  profess  in  writing  to  be  Christians  and 
Protestants,  and  that  mey  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  and 
schoolmasters  need  neither  sign  the  articles 
Dor  such  professions. 

Artottrites,  a  Christian  sect  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  who  celebrated  the  euclumst 
with  bread  and  cheese.  The  word  is  derived 
firom  aproCf  "  bread,"  and  rupoc,  "  cheese." 
The  Artotyrites  admitted  women  to  the 
priesthood  and  episcopacy;  and  Epiphanius 
tells  us  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see 
seven  girls  at  once  enter  into  their  church, 
robed  m  white,  and  holding  a  torch  in  their 
hand;  where  they  wept  and  bewailed  the 
wretchedness  of  human  nature,  and  the  mi- 
series  of  this  life. 

Ascension  Day,  a  festival  in  memory  of 
Jesus  Christ's  ascending  up  into  heaven,  after 
his  resurrection,  in  his  human  nature,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples.  The  Cuppado- 
cian  Christians  called  this  festival  by  the 
name  of  Episosomene^  perhaps  because  on  that 
day  our  salvation  was  perfected,  Jesus  Christ 
having  finished  the  business  of  his  mission, 
and  returned  back  to  heaven.  The  ancient 
church  was  a  stranger  to  the  ridiculous  pa- 
geantry mentioned  by  Hospinian  to  have  been 
used  in  some  places,  to  represent  Christ's 
ascension  into  heaven ;  namely,  the  drawing 
up  an  image  of  Christ  to  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  then  casting  down  the  image  of 
Satan,  in  flames,  to  represent  his  falling  as 
lightning  from  heaven. 

The  ceremonies  on  the  festival  of  the  As- 
cension, in  the  Romish  church,  are  as  fol- 
low : — After  the  gospel,  the  paschal  taper  is 
put  out,  to  denote  mat  on  that  day  our  Saviour 
left  the  earUi,  and  returned  to  heaven.  The 
altar  is  adorned  with  flowers,  images,  and  re- 
lics; upon  which  occasion  the  officiating 
priest,  and  his  attendants,  are  robed  in  their 
white  ornaments.  The  blessing  which  the 
pope  pronounces  on  that  day  is  one  of  the 
three  solemn  ones :  anciently  he  used  to  ex- 
communicate the  heretics  on  this  day,  but 
that  ceremony  is  now  confined  to  Holy 
Thursday. 

Eusebius  relates,  as  a  received  tradition, 
that  near  the  place  from  whence  our  Saviour 
ascended  into  neaven  (which  was  the  highest 
part  of  the  mount  of  Olives)  there  was  a  cave 
u  which  our  Lord  communicated  the  most 


hidden  mysteries  of  his  doctrine  to  his  disci- 
ples before  his  ascension. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  (under  the  name 
of  Jerome)  on  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  affirms  that  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  as- 
cended up  into  heaven,  left  the  print  of  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  marks  con- 
tinued ever  after,  notwithstanding  that  the 
faithful  every  day  carried  away  the  earth  of 
that  place  to  preserve  it  out  of  devotion. 
And  Austin  affirms,  that  the  Christians  used 
to  travel  into  Judea,  to  adore  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus  Christ,  at  the  place  fh)m  whence  he 
ascended  into  heaven. 

To  this  pretended  miracle  another  is  added, 
— which  is,  that  the  Empress  Helena  having 
built  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, in  the  midst  of  which  is  this  spot  of 
ground,  when  the  workmen  would  have  co- 
vered it  with  a  marble  pavement  like  the 
rest,  they  could  not  effect  it,  whatever  they 
laid  upon  the  place  immediately  quitting  it 

This  festival  was  celebrated  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  eighth  century,  with  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  lights,  in  this  church  of  the  Ascension, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  mount  of  Olives 
was  on  fire.  Bede,  who  relates  this,  adds, 
that  on  this  festival,  there  always  came  so 
strong  a  wind  after  the  mass,  that  it  threw 
down  all  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  church. 
What  will  not  credulity  believe  ? 

Ascetics,  such  as  inured  themselves  to 
greater  degrees  of  abstinence  and  fasting  than 
other  men;  as  those  mentioned  by  Origen, 
who  abstained  from  flesh  and  livmg  crea- 
tures, in  order  to  mortify  and  subdue  their 
passions.  Such  abstinence  the  apostolical 
canons  call  dffKtjtrtQj  the  exercise  of  an  ascetic 
life.  So  that  all  who  abstained  from  flesh, 
on  account  of  mortification,  not  out  of  an 
opinion  of  its  uncleanness  (as  sonA3  heretics 
did),  were  called  Ascetics,  The  same  appel- 
lation was  given  to  those,  who  were  more 
than  ordinarily  intent  on  the  exercises  of 

Srayer  and  devotion.  Accordingly  Cyril  of 
erusalem  calls  the  prophetess  Anna,  who 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served 
God  night  and  day,  'Affici/rpui  cir\a/5to'rarq, 
the  most  religious  ascetic  In  short,  every 
kind  of  uncommon  piety  and  virtue  laid 
claim  to  the  name.  "V^lience  it  appears  that 
the  ascetics  were  not  originally  the  same 
with  monks,  as  Baronius,  and  the  generality 
of  the  Romish  writers  pretend  they  were. 
Ascetics  had  been  long  in  the  church;  but 
the  monastic  life  was  not  known  till  towards 
the  fourth  century.  The  difference  between 
ascetics  and  monks  is  this : — 1.  The  monks 
were  men  who  retired  from  the  business  and 
conversation  of  the  world  to  some  distant 
mountain,  or  desert  wildi;mess ;  but  the  first 
ascetics  were  men  of  an  active  life,  living  in 
cities  as  other  men,  and  differing  from  them 
onl^  in  the  heights  to  which  they  carried 
their  >'irtue.    2.  The  monks  were  to  be  only 
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Urmen;  but  the  ascetics  were  indifferently 
of  any  order.  3.  The  monks  were  tied  up  to 
Certain  rules  and  laws  of  discipline ;  but  the 
ancient  ascetics  were  coYemc^  by  no  laws 
but  those  of  the  gospd.  In  short,  though 
ercry  monk  is  an  ascetic,  every  ascetic  is  not 
a  monk ;  the  former  ^pellation  being  of  a 
more  generml  import  than  the  latter. 

A  monastery  has  sometimes  the  name 
A^eeteriuM  given  it  The  college  of  Under- 
toAers  (FadMrorti),  founded  by  the  emperor 
Anastasins,  in  wluch  eight  monks,  and  three 
acolythists,  were  employed  in  burying  the 
dead,  was  also  called  by  this  name ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  confirmation  of  it  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian. 

AacoDROGiTES,  a  denomination  which  arose 
about  the  year  181.  They  brought  into  their 
churches  bags  or  skins  fiUed  with  new  wine, 
to  represent  the  new  bottles  filled  with  new 
wine,  mentioned  by  Christ.  They  danced 
round  these  bags  or  skins,  and,  it  is  said,  in- 
toxicated themselves  with  the  wine. 

AacooDRiTTES,  a  sect,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  rejected  the  use  of  all  symbols  and 
sacraments  on  this  principle,  that  mcorporeal 
things  cannot  be  communicated  by  things 
corporeal,  nor  divine  mysteries  by  any  thing 
visible. 

Ash- Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent 
It  is  so  called  from  the  custom  observed  in 
the  ancient  church,  of  penitents  expressing 
tbnr  humilbtion  at  this  time,  by  appearing 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.    But  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  was  always  done  precisely  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  there  being  a  perfect  silence  in 
the  most  ancient  writers  about  it     The  disci- 
pline used  towards  penitents  in  Lent,  as  de- 
scribed by  Gratian,  differed  from  their  treat- 
ment at  other  times ;  for  on  Ash- Wednesday 
they  were  presented  to  the  bishop,  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  and  barefooted:    then  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  were  sung;  after  which  the 
bishop  laid  Inn  hands  on  them,  sprinkled  them 
with  holy  water,  and  poured  ashes  upon  their 
heads ;  declaring  to  them  that  as  Adam  was 
cast  out  of  parsudise,  so  they,  for  their  sins, 
were  cast  out  of  the  church.    Then  the  in- 
ferior ministers  expelled  them  out  of  the 
doors  of  the  church.     In  the  end  of  Lent,  on 
the  Thursday  before  Easter,  they  were  again 
presented  for  reconciliation  by  the  deacons 
and  presbyters  at  the  ^es  of  the  church. 
But  this  method  of  treating  penitents  in  Lent 
carries  with  it  the  marks  of  a  more  modern 
practice ;  for  there  was  no  use  of  holy  water 
m  the  ancient  discipline ;  nor  seven  peniten- 
tial M^dms  in  their  service,  but  only  one,  viz. 
the  fifty-first     Neither  was  Ash- Wednesday 
anciently  the  first  day  of  Lent,  till  Gregory 
the  Great  first  added  it  to  Lent,  to  make  the 
number  of  fiisting  days    completely  forty, 
which  before  were  but  thirty-six.    Nor  does 
it  appear  that  anciently  the  time  of  imposing 
penance  was  confined  to  the  beginning  of 


Lent,  but  was  granted  at  all  times,  whenever 
the  bishop  thought  the  penitent  qualified  for 
it  In  Rome  the  spectacle  on  this  occasion 
is  most  ridiculous.  After  giving  Uiemselves 
up  to  all  kinds  of  gaiety  and  licentiousness, 
during  the  carnival,  till  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
Tuesday  night,  the  people  go  on  Ash- Wed- 
nesday morning  into  the  churches,  when  the 
officiating  priests  put  ashes  on  their  heads, 
repeating  the  words,  ^  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 

The  want  of  this  discipline  in  the  English 
church  is  at  present  supphed  by  reading  pub- 
licly, on  Ash- Wednesday,  the  curses  denoun- 
ced in  the  holy  Scriptures  against  several 
sorts  of  sins,  the  people  repeating,  after  each 
curse.  Amen, 

AsMONfAN  Dtnastt,  the  fkmily  of  the 
Maccabees,  who,  after  successfully  opposing 
the  kings  of  Syria,  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country ;  and,  uniting  in  the 
persons  of  their  princes  the  pontifical  and 
kingly  dignity,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
regenerated  state  for  a  period  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years.  It  lost  its  influence  in 
the  year  39  B.C.,  when  Judea  was  reduced  by 
the  Komans  to  a  military  province. 

Assemblies  of  the  Clergy  are  called 
convocations,  synods,  councils.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  called  a 
General  Assembly.  In  this  assembly  his 
Majesty  is  represented  by  his  commissioner, 
who  dissolves  one  meeting  and  calls  another 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  while  the  moderator 
does  the  same  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
See  CojTV'ocATioN,  Presbyterians. 

Assembly  of  Divines,  a  synod  convoked 
at  Westminster  on  the  first  of  July,  1643,  by 
an  **  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament ;  for  settling  the  government  and 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England."  It  con- 
sisted of  a  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen, 
and  sixty  laymen,  chosen  fVom  the  most 
learned  and  pious  persons  in  the  nation. 
Commissioners  were  sent  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  co- 
operate with  them.  There  existing  among 
them  great  unanimity  as  to  doctrinal  senti- 
ments, they  agreed  to  publish  the  celebrated 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  which  were  ratified  and  adopted 
by  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  continue  to  be 
its  standards  to  the  present  day.  The  latter 
are  also  used  for  the  instruction  of  children 
by  a  large  proportion  of  English  Dissenters. 
On  subjects  of  church  government  and  disci- 
pline the  members  of  the  Assembly  differed  so 
widely  from  each  other,  that  they  could  agree 
on  no  common  system:  some  being  jure 
divino  prelatists,  some  solemn-league-and- 
covenant  presbyterians,  some  tolerating  inde- 
pendents, and  some  latitudinarion  erastians. 
It,  therefore,  broke  up  without  accomplishing 
the  principal  end  for  which  it  was  convened. 

Assent,  that  act  of  the  mind  whereby  it 
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takes  or  acknowledges  any  proposition  to  be 
true  or  false.  Tliere  are  three  deffrecs  of  as- 
sent : — conjecture^  opinion ^  and  belief.  Con- 
jecture is  but  a  slight  and  weak  incliaation 
to  assent  to  the  thing  proposed,  by  reason  of 
the  weighty  objections  that  lie  against  it 
Opinion  is  a  more  steady  and  fixed  assent, 
when  a  man  is  almost  certain,  though  ^ct 
some  fear  of  the  contrary  remains  with  him. 
Belief  is  a  more  full  and  assured  assent  to  the 
truth.    Sec  Belief. 

A8.SIDEAN8.    See  Hassideans. 

A8SUMi>noN,  a  festival  in  the  Romish 
church,  in  honour  of  the  pretended  miracul- 
ous ascent  of  the  Virgin,  body  and  soul,  into 
heaven.  It  was  established  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  fixed  to  the  15th  of  August 
The  assumption  of  IVIary  was  not  always  a 
point  of  faith  ;  the  ancient  martyrologies 
speak  of  it  with  very  great  reserve,  as  a  thing 
not  fully  ascertained ;  yet  is  it  at  present  uni- 
verally  believed  in  the  Romish  church,  and  a 
divine  who  should  deny  it  would  be  obliged 
to  retract 

Some  authors  relate  that  the  apostles,  who 
had  separated  in  order  to  propagate  the  gos- 
pel, met  all  together  at  the  solemnity  of  the 
Virgin's  funeral  The  pretended  Dionysius 
Areopagita  gives  us  a  list  of  all  those  who 
were  present  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Andreas  Cretensis,  and  John  Damascene,  be- 
lieved that  the  apostles  were  wrapped  in  a 
cloud  and  wafted  through  the  air  by  an  angel, 
and  set  down  at  Gethsemanc,  the  place  of 
her  interment  After  she  had  been  buried 
three  days,  Thomas,  happening  to  come  thi- 
ther from  Ethiopia,  desired  to  see  the  Vir- 
gin^s  face  one  more;  but,  when  the  grave- 
stone, to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  was  removed, 
they  found  nothing  but  clothes ;  which  made 
them  conclude  that  our  Saviour  had  rescued 
this  holy  body  from  the  state  of  corruption, 
and  given  it  the  privilege  of  immortality. 

The  Greek  church  celebrates  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption  on  the  1 5th  of  August :  con- 
cerning toe  original  of  which  festival,  the 
Greeks  relate  the  following  story. 

Three  days  after  the  sleeping  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  (for  the  Greeks  call  this  festival  Dor- 
mitio  Ddparttj)  the  apostles  being  assembled 
together,  accoMing  to  a  custom  established 
among  them  from  the  day  of  their  Lord's 
ascension,  deposited  a  piece  of  bread  on  a 
cushion,  to  distinguish  both  the  dignity  and 
teat  of  their  master.  While  they  were  assem- 
bled together,  the  room  on  a  sudden  was  filled 
with  an  unusual  light,  and  the  Virgin  appeared 
to  them,  surrounded  with  rays  of  gloiy,  and 
attended  by  a  numerous  host  of  angels.  At 
her  entrance,  she  paid  her  respects  to  the  apos- 
tles, and  said  to  them,  "  God  be  with  you ;  I 
will  never  leave  you,  nor  forsake  yoit  The 
ai>ostle8,  surprised  and  transported,  replied, 
**  (),  ever  blessed  Virgin- Mother  of  God,  ^rant 
us  thy  aid  !**    After  that  the  Virgin  vanished 


out  of  their  sight  The  apostles  thereupon 
cried  out,  **  The  Queen  is  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  her  Son  !** 

In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Greeks, 
on  this  festival,  deliver  a  loaf,  three  lighted 
wax -tapers,  some  incense,  and  fire,  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  who  cuts  ofi^  the  crust 
of  the  loaf  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  sets  the 
three  wax  tapers  upon  the  crust,  and  then 
thurifies,  and  blesses  the  bread.  Afterwards 
he  delivers  the  bread  to  the  youngest  person 
then  present,  who  distributes  it  among  the 
whole  congregation. 

On  this  festival  likewise,  they  perform  the 
ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  their  lands, 
by  virtue  of  a  small  bough,  with  three  leaves 
upon  it,  some  gum,  a  little  wax,  and  a  sprig 
of  a  strawberry  herb,  blessed  by  the  pnest, 
and  planted  afterwards  in  tlie  middle  of  their 
grounds. 

There  was  an  apocr)'phal  book,  intituled 
The  Assumption  of  Moses.  It  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  and  the  conveyance  of  his  soul  to 
paradise.  It  is  believed  that  the  particulars 
of  the  angel  MichaeFs  contention  with  the 
devil  about  the  body  of  Moses  was  taken  from 
this  work. 

There  was  also  an  apocryphal  book,  intituled 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  of  which  John 
the  Evangelist  was  said  to  be  the  author. 

Assurance  is  the  firm  persuasion  we  have 
of  the  certainty  of  any  thing,  or  a  certain  ex- 
pectation of  something  future. 

Assurance  of  the  tfnderstandina  is  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  divine  things  founded 
on  God's  word.  Col.  ii.  2. — Assurance  of  Faith 
does  not  relate  to  our  personal  interest  in 
Christ,  but  consists  in  a  firm  belief  of  the 
revelation  that  God  has  given  us  of  Christ  in 
his  word,  with  an  entire  dependence  on  htm. 
Heb.  X.  22. — Assurance  of  Hope  is  a  firm  ex- 
pectation that  God  will  grant  us  the  complete 
enjoyment  of  what  he  has  promised.  Heb.  vi.  1 1. 

The  doctrine  of  assurance,  i.  e.  the  htlitf 
that  we  have  a  personal  or  actual  interest  in  the 
Divine  favour,  has  afforded  matter  for  dispute 
among  divines.  Some  have  asserted  that  it  is 
not  to  be  obtained  in  the  present  state,  allow- 
ing that  persons  may  be  m  a  hopeful  way  to 
salvation,  but  that  they  have  no  rc^l  or  abso- 
lute assurance  of  it ;  but  this  is  clearly  refuted 
by  fact  as  well  as  by  Scripture.  That  it  is  to 
be  obtained  is  evident,  for  we  have  reason  to 
believe  many  persons  have  actually  obtained 
it  Job  xix.  25.  Psal.  xvii.  15.  2  Tim.  l 
12.  The  Scriptures  exhort. us  to  obtain  it 
2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Heb.  vi.  11.  1  Theas.  v.  21. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  bear  witness  of  it 
Rom.  viii.  16.  The  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces  is  considered  as  a  proof  of  it.  1  John 
ii.  3 ;  lit  14.  We  must,  however,  guard 
against  presumption ;  for  a  mere  persuasion 
that  C^hrist  is  ours,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  sa 
We  must  have  evidence  before  we  can  have 
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f^DQiDe  asfunmoe.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
al«o,  that  it  is  not  a  duty  imposed  upon  all 
mankind,  so  that  every  one,  in  whatsoever 
»taie  he  may  he,  ought  to  he  folly  persuaded 
of  his  salvation.  **  We  do  not  affirm,"  says 
Saurin,  **  that  Christians,  of  whose  sincerity 
there  may  he  some  douht,  have  a  right  to 
assurance ;  that  backsliders,  as  such,  ought  to 
pcT»aade  themselves  that  they  shall  be  saved ; 
nnr  do  vre  say  that  Christians  who  have  ar- 
rived to  the  highest  decree  of  holiness  can  be 
perraaded  of  the  certain^  of  their  salvation 
in  every  period  of  their  lives ;  nor,  if  left  to 
their  own  efforts,  can  they  enjoy  it ;  but  be- 
lievers, supported  by  the  Divine  aid,  who 
walk  in  all  good  conscience  before  him,  these 
only  have  ground  to  expect  this  privilege." 

Some  divines  have  maintained  that  assur- 
ance is  included  in  the  very  essence  of  &ith, 
»(>  that  a  man  cannot  have  faith  without  assur- 
ance ;  hat  we  must  distinguish  between  assur- 
ance and  j  ustify  ing  faith.   The  apostle,  indeed, 
»>poaks  of  the  roll  assurance  of  fiuth ;  but  then 
this  is  a  full  and  firm  persuasion  of  what  the 
Gospel   reveals;  whereas  the  assurance  we 
arv  speaking  of  relates  to  our  personal  inter- 
est in  l^hrist,  and  is  an  effect  of  this  faith,  and 
not  faith  itself.     Faith  in  Christ  certainly  in- 
cludes some  idea  of  assurance ;  for  except  we 
be  assured  that  he  is  the  Saviour,  we  shall 
never  go  to  or  rely  upon  him  as  such :  but 
fuith  in  Christ  does  not  imply  an  assurance  of 
our  interest  in  him;  for  there  may  be  faith 
loDg  before  the  assurance  of  personal  interest 
ciiiomences.    The  confounding  of  these  ideas 
has  been  the  cause  of  presumption  on  the  one 
hand,  and  despair  on  the  other.     When  men 
have  been  taught  that  faith  consists  in  believ- 
ing that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  been  assured 
that  if  they  can  only  believe  so,  all  is  weU, 
and  that  then  they  are  immediately  pardoned 
and  justified,  the  consequence  has  heen,  that 
the  bold  and  self-conceited  have  soon  wrought 
thtrmsi'lves  up  to  such  a  persuasion,  without 
any  ground  for  it,  to  their  own  deception; 
whilst  the  dejected,  humble,  and  poor  in  spirit, 
not  being  able  to  work  themselves  to  such  a 
pitch  of  confidence,  have  concluded  that  they 
have  not  die  faith  of  God*s  elect,  and  must 
ine%  itably  be  lost. 

The  means  to  attain  assurance  are  not  those 
t>f  an  extraordinary  kind,  as  some  people 
imacine  ;  such  as  visions,  dreams,  voices,  &c., 
but  such  as  are  ordinary:  self-examination, 
humble  and  constant  prayer,  consulting  the 
sacred  oracles,  Christian  communication,  at- 
tfodance  on  die  divine  ordinances,  and  per- 
Kevorance  in  the  path  of  duty ;  without  which 
all  our  assurance  is  but  presumption,  and  our 
ppifcsBion  bat  hypocrisy. 

Assurance  may  be  lost  for  a  season  through 
bi^ily  diseases  which  depress  the  spirits,  un- 
watchfulness,  fiUling  into  sin,  manifold  tempt- 
atii>n.<,  world! V  cares,  and  neglect  of  private 
dutv.     Let  hmi,  therefore,  who  would  wish 


to^  enjoy  this  privilege,  cultivate  communion 
with  God,  exercise  a  watchful  spirit  against 
his  spiritual  enemies,  and  give  himself  unre- 
servedly to  Him  whose  he  is,  and  whom  he 
professes  to  serve.  See  Saurin*a  Ser,  voL  iii, 
ser.  10,  Eng.  ed. ;  Case's  Sermons,  ser.  13 ; 
Lamberts  Ser,  on  John  ix.  35 ;  Hervejfs  The^ 
ron  ondAspasio,  dialogue  17 ;  Howe's  Works, 
voL  i.  pp.  342, 348 ;  Brooks,  Burgess,  Roberts, 
Baxter,  PolhiU,  and  Davv  on  Assurance;  Horcs 
Sol,  vol.  iL  p.  269  ;  Wardiaw's  Essays  on 
Assurance  and  Pardon;  Modem  Fanaticism 
Unveiled, 

Assurance,  Tns,  a  test  fixed  bv  the  par- 
liament in  1680,  when  it  repealed  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  in  Scotland,  and  established  pres- 
bytery, by.  which  all  that  should  be  elected  to 
fill  any  vacancy  that  should  happen  in  parlia- 
ment, were  obliged  to  declare  before  God, 
that  they  believed  William  and  Marv  to  be 
King  and  Queen  de  jure  as  well  as  dc  facto, 
and  engaged  to  defend  their  title  as  such. 
The  same,  together  with  the  oath  of  Allegiance, 
was  required  to  be  signed  by  all  jn  any  public 
trust  or  office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiasticaL 
Asylum,  a    place  of   refuge  among  the 
ancients,  such  as  the  temples  and  statues  of 
the  gods,  from  which  it  was  deemed  an  act  of 
impiety  forcibly  to  remove  any  who  had  fled 
to  it  for  protection.    The  custom  passed  over 
into  the  professedly  Christian  world.     Under 
Constantme  the  Great,  all  the  churches  were 
asylums  for  those  who  were  pursued  by  the 
officers  of  justice  or  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies.     The  younger  Thcodosius  extended 
the  privilege  to  all  courts,  gardens,  walks, 
and  houses  belonging  to  the  churches.     The 
Frauks  confirmed  the  privilege;  and  in  681 
the  S}mod  of  Toledo  extended  the  limits  to 
thirty  paces  from  every  church.     This  eccle- 
siastical privilege  has  since  prevailed  in  all 
Catholic  countries.     It  remained  inviolate  at 
least  in  Italy,  while  the  papal  government 
retained  its  independence ;   but  in   modem 
times  it  has  been  abolished  in  most  coimtries. 
The  late  Pope  Leo  X.,  however,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  apostolical  see,  re-established  the 
asylums,  which  had  been  put  down  by  his 
predecessor,  Pius  VII. ;  the  principal  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  the  affording  to  the 
robbers  in  the  papal  dominions  abetter  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  Austrian 
troops. 

Athanasian  Creed.  A  formulary,  or 
confession  of  fiiith,  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  fourth  century,  to  justify  himself  against 
the  calumnies  of  his  Arian  enemies.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  calls  it  a  royal  aift,  which  he 
presented  to  the  emperor,  received  with  great 
veneration  both  in  the  East  ami  West, 

Most  writers,  before  Vossius,  took  it  for 
granted  that  this  creed  was  really  Athanasius*s, 
but  that  learned  critic  endeavoured  to  show 
that  it  was  not  his ;  that  it  was  originally  a 
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Latin  composition,  and  by  a  L:itin  author ; 
that  it  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year 
600 ;  and  that  the  first  time  it  was  cited  as 
Athanasius*8  was  by  the  legates  of  Gregory 
TX.  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1233.  But 
the  learned  Usher  contends,  that  it  was  cited 
as  Athanasius*s  almost  400  years  before  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregory's  legates  ;  and  he  scru- 
pled not  to  set  the  date  of  it  higher  than  the 
vear  447.  Paschasius  Qiiesnel,  an  eminent 
French  divine,  ascribes  this  creed  to  Vigilius 
Tapsensis,  the  African,  in  the  fiAh  century ; 
in  which  opinion  he  has  almost  drawn  the 
whole  learned  world  after  him.  However  it 
be,  and  whoever  was  the  author  of  it,  that 
this  creed  is  of  great  antiquity  appears  from  a 
cloud  of  ancient  testimonies. 

As  to  its  reception  in  the  Christian  churches, 
we  find  that  it  obtained  in  France  in  the  time 
of  Hincmar,  or  about  850 ;  that  it  was  re- 
ceived in  Spain  about  a  hundred  years  later 
than  in  France,  and  in  (vermany  much  about 
the  same  time.  As  to  our  own  country,  we 
have  clear  and  positive  proofs  of  its  being 
sung  alternately  in  the  churches  in  the  tenth 
century.  It  was  in  common  use  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in  the  diocese  of 
VVrona,  about  the  year  960,  and  was  received 
at  Rome  about  the  year  1014.  As  to  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  any  of  them  received  it 
at  all ;  though  some  very  considerable  writers 
are  of  a  contrary  pt*rsuasion. 

Dr.  Waterland,  after  endeavouring  to  show 
tliat  this  creed  must  have  been  composed 
earlier  than  the  times  of  Nestorius,  or  the 
Ephesine  council  of  the  year  431, — because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  does  not  condemn 
the  Nestorian  heresy  in  such  full,  direct, 
and  critical  terms  as  the  Catholics  found  to 
be  necessary  against  the  wiles  and  subtleties 
of  those  men, — thinks  none  more  likely  to 
compose  such  a  creed,  than  Hilary,  bishop 
of  Aries,  a  celebrated  man  of  that  time,  and 
of  chief  repute  in  the  Gallican  church.  His 
reasons  are,  1.  Because  Hilary  was  made 
bishop  in  Gaul  about  the  year  429.  2.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  capacity.  3.  Ho- 
noratus  of  IVIarseilles,  the  writer  of  his  life, 
tells  us  that  Hilary  composed  an  Exposition 
of  the  Creed;  a  more  proper  title  for  the 
Athanasian,  than  that  of  CSeed,  simply, 
which  it  now  bears.  4.  Hilary  was  a  great 
admirer  and  follower  of  Austin;  and  the 
whole  composition  of  this  creed  is  in  a 
manner  upon  Austin's  plan,  both  with  res- 
pect to  the  Trinity  and  mcarnation.  5.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  style  of  Hilary,  as  fieir  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  little  that  is  left  of  his 
works.  He  concludes  from  these  reasons, 
that  Hilary,  hishop  of  Aries,  about  the  year 
430,  composed  The  JSTposition  of  Faith, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Athanasian 
Crexdy  for  the  use  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  diocese  of  Axles  : 


that  aliout  the  year  570,  it  became  famous 
enough  to  be  conunented  upon ;  bat  that  all 
this  while,  and  for  several  years  lower,  it 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  name  of  Aihamasianj 
but  was  simply  styled  The  Catholic  Faiih; 
that  before  670,  Athanasius's  admired  name 
came  in  to  recommend  and  adorn  it,  being  in 
itself  an  excellent  system  of  the  Athaiuunan 
principles  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  in 
opposition  chiefiy  to  the  Arians,  MacedonianSf 
and  Apollinarians. 

1  Athanasius,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
above  creed,  and  the  celebrated  defender  and 
advocate  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  about 
the  year  290,  where  he  had  a  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  came  into  the  family  of  Alexander, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
appointed  him  to  be  his  secretary.  He 
next  went  to  St.  Anthony,  with  whom  he 
led  for  some  time  an  ascetic  life,  but  at 
leugth  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  be 
became  a  deacon.  By  Alexander  he  was 
taken  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  highest  esteem  of  the  fathers  there 
assembled,  by  the  talents  which  he  displayed  in 
the  Arian  controversy.  He  had  a  g^reat  hand 
in  the  decrees  that  were  then  passed,  which 
circumstance  brought  on  him  the  hatred  of 
,  the  Arians.  In  the  course  of  six  months 
',  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Alexander ; 
but  the  complaints  and  accusations  of  his 
enemies  induced  the  Emperor  Constantine 
to  summon  him,  in  334,  before  the  Councils 
of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  Having  brought 
to  light  the  iniquitous  arts  which  had  been 
practised  against  him,  he  threw  his  judges, 
who  were  likewise  his  enemies,  into  such 
confusion,  that  the  imperial  deputies  could, 
with  difficulty,  rescue  him  from  their  anger. 
But  they  could  only  formally  suspend  him 
from  his  office.  He  continued  to  perform  its 
duties  till  the  emperor,  deceived  by  new 
falsi'hoods,  banished  him  to  Treves.  The 
death,  however,  of  Constantine  put  an  end 
to  this  banishment,  at  the  end  of  one  year 
and  a  few  months.  He  was  recalled  by  Con- 
stantius,  and  his  entrance  into  Alexandria 
resembled  a  triumph.  Having  again  been 
condemned  by  an  assembly  of  ninety  Arian 
biJiops,  assembled  at  Antiivch,  his  cause  was 
taken  up,  and  he  was  declared  innocent  by 
a  hundred  orthodox  bishops,  who  met  at 
Alexandria  ; — a  sentence  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Julius,  in  conjunction  with 
more  than  three  hundred  bishops,  both  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  assembled  at  Sardis.  In 
the  reign  of  Constans,  he  was  condemned  a 
tliird  time  in  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan, 
and  obliged  to  flee  into  the  remotest  part  of 
the  Egyptian  deserts,  where  he  addicted 
himself  to  study,  and  composed  most  of  hu 
writings.  He  returned  again  under  Julian 
the  Apostate,  who  had  given  Uberty  to  the 
exiled  orthodox  bishops  to  return  to  their 
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duiceset ;  but  was  soon  re-banished ;  was 
brought  back  on  the  accession  of  Jovian,  but 
once  more  compelled  to  flee,  in  the  reign  of 
Valena,  wboi  he  concealed  lumself  four  months 
m  the  tomb  of  his  fiuher,  till,  the  influence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  at  length  pre- 
Tailing,  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  after 
a  life  of  perpetual  vicissitude,  to  spend  his 
few  remaining  days  in  tranquillity.  He  died 
in  37.%  after  filling  the  episcopal  office  forty- 
six  years. 

Athanasius  was  certainly  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  whom  orthodoxy  can  boast  His 
penetrating  mind,  his  noble  and  generous 
disposition,  his  inyinciUe  courage,  his  living 
fiutk,  his  iinbounded  benevolnice,  sincere 
humility,  lofty  eloquence,  and  strictly  virtuous 
life,  procured  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  all, 
excepting  those  whose  bigoted  attachment  to 
the  tenets  which  he  oppMed  prevented  them 
from  perceiving  or  acknowledging  his  excel- 
lences. His  writings  are  on  polemical,  his- 
torical, and  moral  subjects.  The  polemical 
treat  chiefly  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  His  st^le  is  distinguished, 
eoasidering  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  by  its 
perspicuity  and  moderation.  His  Apology, 
addressed  to  Constantine,  is  a  masterpiece. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Montftocon,  3  vols.  foL  Paris,  1698. 

Atheist,  from    the   Greek  a,  privative, 
and  Of  oc,  God,  one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  God: — this  is  called  apeculative  atheism. 
Profeming  to  believe  in  God,  and  yet  acting 
contrary  to  this  belief   is   called   practicm 
atheism.     Absurd  and  irrational  as  atheism 
is.  it  has  had  its  votaries  and  martyrs.     In 
the  seventeenth  century,  Spinosa,  a  foreigner, 
was  its  noted  defender.    Lucilio  Vanini,  a 
native  of  Naples,  also  publicly  taught  atheism 
in   Prance  ;    and  being   convicted  of   it  at 
Touloose,  was,   in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
condemned  and  executed  in  1619.      It  has 
been  questioned,  however,  whether  any  man 
ever  seriously  adopted  such  a  principle.     The 
pretensions  to  it  have  been  generally  founded 
on  pride  or  affectation ;  and  it  has  always 
betn   found  to  prevail  most  in   degenerate 
times,  as  among  Uie  Greeks,  after  Jrericles, 
and    among    the    Romans,  after  Augustus. 
The  open  avowal  of  atheism  too  by  several 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  French  Con- 
ventioii,  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
monl  phenomenon,  but  may  be  traced  to 
simUar  eaoses.    It  was,  however,  too  vague 
and  nneomfortable  a  principle  to  last  long. 
Archbishop   Tillotson  justly  observes,  that 
spceolatiTe  atheism  is  unreasonable  upon  five 
accounts : — 1.  Because  it  gives  no  tolerable 
account  of  the  existence  of  the  world.    2.  It 
docs  not  give  any  reasonable  account  of  the 
nniveml  consent  of  mankind  in  this  appre- 
hension, that  there  is  a  God.    8.  It  requires 
more    evidence    for   things   than    they  are 


capable  ot  giving.    4.  The  atheist  pretends 
to  know  that  which  no  man  can  know.    5. 
Atheism  contradicts  itsel£     Under  the  first 
of  these  he  thus  argues : — "  I  appeal  to  any 
man  of  reason  whether  any  thing  can  be 
more  unreasonable  than  obstinately  to  impute 
an  effect  to  chance  which  carries  m  the  very 
face  of  it  all  the  arguments  and  characters  of 
a  wise  design  and  contrivance?    Was  ever 
any  considerable  work,  in  which  there  was 
required  a    great  variety  of    parts,  and  a 
regular    and    orderly    disposition    of    those 
parts,  done    by    chance?    Will    chance    fit 
means  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  in- 
stances, and  not  fail  in  any  one  ?  How  often 
might  a  man,  after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of 
letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground 
before  they  would  fSeUl  into  an  exact  poem — 
^ea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  discourse 
in  prose?  and  may  not  a  litUe  book  be  as 
easily  made  by  chance  as  the  great  volume 
of  the  world  ?     How  long  might    a    man 
be  in  sprinkling  colours  upon  canvas  with  a 
careless  hand,  before  they  would  happen  to 
make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?     And  is 
a  man  easier  made  by  chance  than  his  pic- 
ture?     How  long  might    twenty  thousand 
blind  men,  who  should  be  sent  out   from 
several  remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up 
and  down  before  they  would  all  meet  on 
Salisbury   Plain,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file 
in  the  exact  order  of  an  army  ?     And,  yet, 
this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined  than 
how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 
A  man  that  sees  Henry  the  Seventh*s  Chapel 
at  Westminster,  might  with  as  good  reason 
maintain  (yea,  with  much  better,  considering 
the  vast  difference  between  that  little  structure 
and  the  huge  fabric  of  the  world)  that  it  was 
never  contrived  or  built  by  any  means,  but 
that  the  stones  did  by  chance  grow  into  those 
curious  figures  into  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that  upon  a  time 
(as  tales  usually  begin)  the  materials  of  that 
building,  the  stone,  mortar,  timber,  iron,  lead, 
and  glass,  happily  met  together,  and  very 
fortunately  ranged  themselves  into  that  deh- 
cate  order  in  which  we  see  them  now  so 
closely  compacted,  that  it  must  be  a  very 
great  chance  that  parts  them  again.     What 
would  the  world  think  of  a  man  that  should 
advance  such  an  opinion  as  this,  and  write 
a  book  for  it  ?     If  they  would  do  him  right, 
they  ought  to  look  upon  him  as  mad;   but 
yet  with  a  little  more  reason  than  any  man 
can  have,  to  say  that  the  world  was  made  by 
chance,  or  that  the  first  men  grew  up  out  of 
the  earth  as  plants  do  now.      For  can  any 
thing  be  more  ridiculous,  and    against   aU 
reason,  than  to  ascribe  the  production  of  men 
to  the  first  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  without 
so  much  as  one  instance  or  experiment,  in 
any    age    or    history,    to    countenance    so 
monstrous    a    supposition?     The    thing    is. 
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at  first  sight,  so  gross  and  palpable,  that  no 
discourse  about  it  can  make  it  more  apparent. 
And  yet,  these  shameful  beggars  of  principles 
give  this  precarious  account  of  the  original 
of  things;  assume  to  themselves  to  be  the 
men  of  reason,  the  great  wits  of  the  world, 
the  only  cautious  and  wary  persons  that  hate 
to  be  imposed  upon,  that  must  have  convincing 
evidence  for  every  thing,  and  can  admit  of 
nothing  without  a  clear  demonstration  of  itl** 
See  Existence  of  God. 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity  have  been  Newton,  Doyle, 
Cheyne,  Locke,  Nieuwentyt,  Derham,  Bentley, 
Bat/,  Cudworih,  Samuel  and  John  Clarke, 
Alterncthy,  Balguy,  Baxter,  Fcnelon,  &c.  &c. 
See  also  the  Brtdgewater  Treatises.  Tillot- 
8on*s  sermon  on  the  subject,  as  quoted  above, 
has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
English  language.     See  Scr.  i.  voL  1. 

Amos,  a  mountain  in  the  province  of 
Salonica,  in  European  Turkey,'  about  5000 
feet  in  height,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  about  twenty  monasteries,  and  a  vast 
n^ultitude  of  hermitages,  which  contain  more 
than  six  thousand  monks,  mostly  Russian,  of 
the  order  of  St  Basil.  Here  they  live  in  a 
state  of  complete  abstraction  from  the  world ; 
and  so  strict  arc  their  regulations,  that  they 
do  not  tolerate  any  female  being,  not  even  of 
the  class  of  domestic  animals,  among  them. 
They  are  now  chiefly  occupied  in  carving 
little  imaces  of  the  saints,  which  they  send 
down  to  the  market-town  of  Rareis,  where  a 
weekly  market  is  held,  and  where  purchases 
are  made  for  various  parts,  especially  Russia; 
but  formerly  they  were  occupied  with  the 
nobler  work  of  transcription.  The  holy 
mountain  (nytov  cipoc)  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  ini|)ortant  seminaries  for  instruction 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  the  libraries  of  the 
monasteries  are  particularly  rich  in  MSS. 
and  other  literary  treasures,  partly  procured 
from  Constantinople  before  its  conquest  hy 
the  Turks,  and  partly  copied  by  the  labon- 
ons  monks.  Many  works  have,  of  late  years, 
been  purchased  by  travellers,  and  have  thus 
found  their  way  into  various  libraries  of 
Europe.  The  monasteries  and  churches  on 
this  mountain  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Otto- 
man empire  that  have  bells. 

Atonement.  The  atonement  made  by  the 
death  of  Christ  is  an  essential  article  in  the 
plan  of  redemption  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
— an  article  tluit  forms  the  grand  peculiarity 
of  the  gospel,  and  without  which  we  cannot 
understand  the  New  Testament,  or  attain  to 
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correct  views,  either  of  the  ways  of  God,  or 
of  the  dudes  of  man.  To  comprehend  the 
character,  and  see  the  importance  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  it  is  first  necessary'  that 
we  should  have  distinct  views  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  the  character  in  which  Jeho\'ah 
demands  and  accepts  of  substitution.  From 
the  neglect  of  these  points,  have  arisen  most 


of  the  objections  urged  against  the  atonement, 
as  well  as  the  absurd  conclusions  which  the 
doctrine  has  been  supposed  to  afford.    Sin 
has  been  represented  merely  as  a  personal 
insult  to  God ;  and  the  atonement,  as  a  suffer- 
ing required  before  that  offence  could  be  for- 
given.    Such  an  idea  seems  unworthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being.     Others  have  considered  sin 
purely  as  a  debt,  and  the  atonement  as  tlie 
payment  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  it,  and  by 
which   the  prisoners  are   liberated ;    this  of 
necessity  excludes  the  grace  of  pardon ;  and 
since  the  pardon  of  sin  is  uniformly  represented 
in  Scripture  an  act  of  free  grace  and  it\fukUM 
mercy,  a  scheme  that  supersedes  the  grace  of 
pardon  we  must  necessarily  reject  as  unscrip- 
tiiral.    Besides  these  and  other  partial  vievt 
of  sin,  Jehovah  has  been  regarded  merely  as 
an  absolute  sovereign,  which  has  occasioned 
much  confusion,  and  naturally  provoked  such 
objections  as  these :   **  Why   is  not  pardon 
dispensed  freely,  unconditionally  ?   "What  e^-il 
conse(]uences  could  ensue?     Jehovah  cannot 
be  injured  by  any  of  his  creatures ;  what  need 
of  atonement  ?'*    To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
we  are  then  particularly  to  consider, — 1.  That 
sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  law,  which  like 
all  laws,  in  order  to  be  supported  and  rendered 
efficient,  must   be   strictly  regarded  in  its 
penalties ;  and  2.  That  Jehovah,  in  demand- 
ing an  atonement,  acts  not  as  an  absolute 
sovereign  ;  but  as  a  just  governor,  directed 
not  b^  sovereign  will,  but  by  the  laws  of  the 
constitution.     From  these  views  of  sin,  and 
of  the  divine  character,  it  appears,  thait  the 
atonement  supports  the  dignity  of  the  law, 
and  loaves  it,  though  the  criminal  be  pardoned, 
as  efficient  as  if  its  utmost   penalties  were 
inflicted,  as  honourable  as  if  its  precepts  had 
never  been  violated.     From  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  atonement,  we  see  its  necessity. 
Had  sin,  as  already  observed,  been  no  other 
than   an   insult   or  a  debt  to   God,  as  the 
absolute  Ijord  of  all,  he  might,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,   in  the  exercise   of  his   infinite 
mercy,  pardon  sin  without  an  atonement.   But 
sin  being  a  transgression  of  law,  whatever 
penalty  this  law  threatens  for  its  violation 
must  be  inflicted,  or  the  law  itself  be  destroyed. 
Let  the  penalties  of  a  code  be  disregarded, 
and  the  law  is  transgressed  with  impunity ;  it 
is  no  lon^r  of  any  service  to  the  state,  it 
secures  neither  the  throne  of  the  sovereign, 
nor  the  rights  of  the  subject     The  law  which 
man  hath  transgressed  is  the  moral  law — the 
law  which  embodies  principles  that  must  cha- 
racterise the  divine  government  of  all  intel- 
ligent beings  throughout  all  worlds.     To  par- 
don  sin,   Uierefore,  without  an   atonementf 
would   destroy  this    law — ^would    loose  the 
bands  of  this  government ;  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  ruin  would  reign  through  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell.    The  language  of  every  self- 
willed  creature  would  be,  "let  every  crea- 
ture*8  will  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct.    We 
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Lave  a  Uw  to  direct  oar  conduct,  bat  there  is 
no  penalty  to  enforce  obedience ;  what  is  de- 
ftcribed  a  penalty  is  only  an  empty  threat; 
death  and  misery  are  indeed  denounced ;  man 
has  transgressed,  yet  he  lives  and  is  happy/* 
The  imdividtial  is  spared,  bat  the  community  is 
sacrificed,  and  the  whole  system  of  moral 
goremment  sabrerted.    Now,  substitute  the 
atonement;   let  all  that  are  subject  to  the 
moral  law  consider  well  its  enactments ;  let 
them  gaxe  with  astonishment  at  the  inflexible 
justice  of  this  *'stem  guardian  of  the  public 
wtraL''     Where  is  it  best  displayed  ?    Not  in 
the  safferings  of  the  criminal,  but   in  the 
death  of  the  substitute — not  in  the  salFerings 
of  gnilty  man,  but  in  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God!     Surely,  at  this  sight  apostate  angels 
must  feel  their  despair  increase  tenfold  1    See- 
ing the  law  which  they  have  violated  spares 
not  the  Son  of  God,  must  not  holy  angels, 
and  all  intelligent,  accountable  beings,  through 
the  universe  of  God,  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  nn^'ielding  strictness  of  the  law, 
and  be  deeply  mipressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  law  i*  inviolable  and  muMt  be  obeyed. 
This  is  all  that  was  necessary.     Sovereign 
grace  may,  yes,  mau  pardon,  for  now  there  is 
D«>  compulsion ;  evil  results  will  not  follow, 
for  the  exercise  of  grace  is  maintained  ;  the 
bands  of  moral  government  are  strengthened 
a   hundredfold.      Why    is    the    condemned 
criminal  pot  to  death?     Not  to  pacify  the 
legislature ;  for,  as  an  individual,  there  exists 
DO  angry  feeling  towards  him :  not  even  to 
goard  against  ms  fiitnre  delinquency ;  this 
might  be  done  otherwise.     Why  then  is  he 
led  to  execution  ?    He  suffers  to  preserve  the 
liatefrom  ruin.     The  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity b  at  stake,  the  penalty  threatened  by 
the  law  must  be  inflicted,  or  the  law  is  de- 
stroyed— the  bulwark  of  public  protection  is 
demolished.     Now  it  appears,  that  should  a 
mbstitute  of  equal  rank  m  the  kingdom  volun- 
tarily propose  to  die,  and  the  legislature  accept 
his  offer,  in  that  case,  the  death  of  a  substitute 
(the  criminal  giving  approved  security  for 
future  conduct)  would  answer  all  the  ends 
intended  by  the  death  of  the  criminal ;  for 
the  penalty  threatened  is  inflicted,  and  the  sub- 
jecu  are  taught  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed. 
The  illustration  fails,  however,  in  two  points 
— the  snbstitute,  in  this  case,  being  of  equal 
rank  with  the  criminal,  to  satisfy  the  law,  the 
nbttiimU  muMi  suffer  the  vert  same  penalty 
tkat  the  criminal  deserved :  the  law  derives  no 
support  from   the  infinite  sutMriority  of  the 
substitute ;  and  also,  man  being  no  absolute 
proprietor  of  his  life,  substitution  would  be 
unlawful.     The  infinite  superiority  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  power  he  had  to  lay  down 
his  life,  need  no  proof,  or  the  necessary  con- 
sequences therefrom  resulting  any  explana- 
tion.    Hence  (for  farther  illustration)  from 
what  partial  and  erroneous  views  proceeds 
the  sentiment,    **  God   is   too   merciAil   to 


punish  sinners  etemully."     Upon  the  same 
principle  it  might  be  said,  **  There  will  be  no 
more    criminals   executed    in   England — his 
Majesty  is  too  compassionate."    Did  it  de- 
pend on  his  Migesty's  compassion,  we  would 
grant  it ;  but  his  Mi^es^  niles  England,  not 
by  his  feelings,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution.   Jehovah,  as  a  just  governor,  re- 
^rding  with   the    strictest  exactness,   with 
infiDite  concern,  the  laws  of  the  constitution, 
will,  from  love  to  justice,  and  for  the  security 
and  happiness  of  his  government,  inflict  on 
every  criminal  the  utmost  threatenings  of  the 
law,  except,  as  in  the  case  of  repenting  sin- 
ners,  he    be  freely  pardoned,    through   the 
atoning  merits  of  an    approved   substitute. 
Hence   it   is   evident,   1.  The  extent  of  the 
atonement  is  unlimited.     The  atonement  is  not 
something   commensurate  with    the    crime, 
neither  more  nor  less — exactly  measured  by 
the  malignity  and  number  of  sins  to  be  par- 
doned; such  is  not  its  nature.     Its  design, 
as  above  stated,  b  to  enable  the  law,  on 
certain  terms,  to  suspend  its  penalties :  and 
if  the  law  can,  on  any  terms,  honourably 
suspend  its  threatenings  in  one  case,  it  can, 
unquestionably,  on  the  same  terms,  suspend 
them  in   a  thousand  cases.     The  terms  are 
made    known — there   is    no   calculating    of 
crimes — the  offer  is.  Return  to  the  Lord,  he 
wiU  have  mercy ;  believe,  andyou  are  saved. 
2.    Salvation  is  of  (frace.      The  error  that 
limits  the  atonement,  brings  this  consequence 
necessarily  in   its  train,  that   **  Salvation  is 
of  debt."    Jehovah  is  conceived  bound  to 
pardon,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  atonement,  which  has  led  some  im- 
piously to  say,  "  The  elect,  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  stand  on  higher  grounds  than  God — 
the  Lord  is  their  debtor."     And  such  is  the 
necessary,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  con- 
sidering the  atonement  as  a  mere  payment  of 
debt     liut  is  it  not  so  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture ?  In  this  re8j>ect  only.   The  debtor  whose 
account  is  paid  is  liberated  from  the  conse- 
quence of  his  debt ;  so  is  the  pardoned  sinner 
from  the  consequence  of  his  sins.     There  is 
no  PARDONING  the  debtor  whose  account  is 
paid — his  liberation  is  a  matter  of  right ;  but 
there  is,  and  there  must  be,  if  saved,  pardon 
for  the  sinner,  though  an  atonement  is  made. 
The  atonement  removes  the  obstacles.    Sove- 
reign grace  that  would  pardon,  now  runs  un- 
checked in  its  own  channel,  and  mercy  is  as 
amply   displayed,   as  if  an   atonement   had 
never  been   made.      3.  Our  unbelief  cannot 
cause  Christ  to  have  died  in  vain.     The  two 
grand  articles  immediately  connected  with  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ — the  honour  of  the 
law,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections, 
are  equally  secured,  whether  we  believe  or 
disbelieve.     If,  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
Jehovah  displays  his  love  and  mercy  in  offer- 
imj  pardon  to  rel>ellious  man,  they  are  e<iually 
conspicuous,  whether  the  pardon  be  accepted 
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or  not.  The  love  and  grace  of  God  cannot 
p(»s8ibly  be  either  lessened  or  magnified  by 
our  conduct  In  the  death  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  offer  of  pardon,  they  are,  indepen- 
dently of  our  conduct,  infinitely  displaced 
and  infallibly  established.  Notwithstanding, 
there  is  absolute  certainty  the  Saviour  shall 
8i*e  of  the  traviul  of  his  soul;  hut  the  cer- 
tainty it  not  in  Jehovah's  being  buund  to  par- 
don, but  in  the  infinity  of  his  grace,  and  the 
immutabilitif  of  his  counsels.  FinaUy,  We 
muat  repent  and  believe  or  be  lost.  The  atone- 
ment, though  complete,  secures  not  the  sal- 
vation of  one  single  impenitent,  unbelieving 
siimer.  The  nature  of  the  aUmement  proves 
this,  and  the  uniform  language  of  Scripture 
is,  **  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  but  whosoever  believeth,  and  he 
only,  shall  not  perish  but  have  life  ever- 
lasting.*' (.^ong.  May.  June,  1828  ;  Evans  itn 
the.  Atonement ;  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Satisfaction 
of  C/irist;  Went  J  Jerram^  Mat/ee^  Dewar,  Gil' 
Oert,  andJenkifn^  on  the  Atonement;  Dr.  J,  P. 
Smithes  Dittt-ourses  on  t/ie  Sacrifice  and  Priest- 
hofMl  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  Atonement  and 
JiedemptioH, 

ATTRinuTES  OF  GoD  are  the  several  quali- 
ties or  perfi*ctionsof  the  Divine  nature.  Some 
distinguish  them  into  the  negative,  and  posi- 
tive or  affirmative.  The  negative  are  such 
as  remove  from  him  whatever  is  imperfect 
in  cri-atures ; — such  are  infinity,  immuta- 
bility, immortality,  &c.  The  positive  are 
such  as  assert  some  perfection  in  God,  which 
is  in  and  of  himself,  and  which  in  the  crea- 
tures, in  any  measure,  is  from  him.  This  dis- 
tinction is  now  mostly  discarded.  Some  dis- 
tinguish them  into  absolute  and  relative : 
absolute  ones  are  such  as  agree  with  the 
essence  of  God — as  Jehovah,  Jali,  &c. :  rela- 
tive ones  are  such  as  agree  with  him  in  time, 
with  some  respect  to  his  creatures,  as  Creator, 
(Jovernor,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  &c.  But 
the  more  commonly -received  distincti<m  of 
the  attributes  of  God  is  into  communicable  and 
incommunicable  ones.  The  communicable  ones 
are  those  of  which  there  is  some  resemblance 
in  men — as  goodness,  holiness,  wisdom,  &c. : 
the  incommunicable  ones  are  such  as  there  is 
no  appearance  or  shadow  of  in  men — as  inde- 
pendence, immutability,  immensity,  and  eter- 
nity. Sec  those  different  articles  in  this 
work ;  and  Bates,  Charnock,  Abeme.thy,  Sau- 
rin  on  the  Divine  Perfections,  H.  F.  Burder, 
Dwight,  and  Dick, 

Attrition.  The  casuists  of  the  church 
of  Rome  have  made  a  distinction  between  a 
perfect  and  an  im]>erfect  contrition.  The 
latter  they  call  attrition  ;  which  is  the  lowest 
degree  of  repentance,  or  a  sorrow  for  sin 
arisinf^  from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  any  tem- 
poral meonvenience  attending  the  commis- 
sion of  it,  or  merely  from  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment dae  to  it,  without  any  resolution  to  sin 
no  more.     In  consequence  of  which  doctrine. 
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they  teach  that,  after  a  wicked  and  fiigitioof 
course  of  life,  a  man  may  be  reconeued  to 
God,  and  his  sins  forgiven  on  his  death-bed, 
by  confessing  them  to  the  priest,  with  this 
iniperfect  decree  of  sorrow  and  repentance. 
This  distinction  was  settled  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  It  might,  however,  b^  easily 
shown  that  the  mere  sorrow  for  sin,  becaose 
of  its  consequences,  and  not  on  account  of  its 
evil  nature,  is  no  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  hypocrisy  itself  can  be. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lar's  Works,  voL  ix.  pp.  237,  267  ;  ToL  x. 
p.  190. 

AuDinNTES,  an  order  of  catechumens  in 
the  primitive  Christian  church.  They  were 
so  called  from  their  being  admitted  to  hear 
sermons  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the 
church  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  prayers. 

Augmentation,  a  term  in  Scotch  ecclesi- 
astical law,  denoting  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
tithes,  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  granted  by  them  to  an 
incumbent,  as  they  shall  see  canse.  The 
ordinary  way  of  obtaining  it  is  to  raise  a  pro- 
cess before  the  courts. 

AuGsnuRG  Confession,  the  celebrated 
confession  of  faith,  presented  by  the  Protest- 
ants, at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  diet,  and  being  ngned  by 
the  Proti'stant  states,  was  adopted  as  their 
creed.  I'he  original  dmught  of  it  was  made 
by  Luther,  at  the  command  of  John,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  at  Torgau,  and  consisted  of  seven- 
teen articles  ;  but  as  the  style  appeared  to  he 
too  violent,  it  was  altered  by  Melancthon,  bv 
order  of  the  Elector,  and  in  compliance  wiu 
the  wishes  of  the  body  of  the  Protestant 
princes  and  divines.     Thus  changed,  it 


presented  and  read  in  the  diet,  June  25tli. 
The  original  document  is  still  preserved  in 
the  imperial  archives  of  Austria;  and  ftxMB 
this  the  edition  of  Wittemberg,  1531,  wtf 
printed.  Melancthon  f\irther  altered  some  of 
its  articles  afterwards,  and  a  new  editioD. 
with  his  changes,  appeared  in  1540,  when  a 
division  arose  between  those  who  held  by  the 
original  and  those  who  held  by  the  altered 
edition.  The  former  is  received  by  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  latter  by  the  German  re- 
fonned,  who  thereby  secured  to  themselvei, 
at  the  religions  peace  of  1555,  the  privileget 
which  extended  only  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession. 

Augustine  Monks,  a  religions  order  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  follow  the  pre- 
tended rule  of  Augustine  prescribed  them  hf 
PojMJ  Alexander  IV.,  in  the  year  1850. 
There  had  arisen  several  religious  orders  in 
the  thirteenth  centurv — as  the  Preaching 
Hrothers,  founded  by  Dominic  Guzman ;  the 
Minims,  by  St.  Francis  Assissius;  and  otheriL 
Innocent  IV.  formed  a  design  of  uniting 
several  of  these  orders  into  one ;  which  de- 
sign was  executed  by  his  successor,  Alexan- 
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rV.,  who  made  one  congregation  of  them, 
!r  the  name  of  Aagiutine  Uermiti. 
t  present,  the  order  is  dirided  into  several 
CMS — as  die  Hermits  of  St.  Paul,  the 
mrmitans,  the  Monks  of  St  Bridget,  and 
mre-footed  Augustines,  institute  by  a 
pygoese  in  1574,  and  confirmed  bj  Pope 
Bent  VIII.  in  1600.  As  to  the  rule  of 
lostine,  which  they  pretended  to  follow, 
briefly  this,  llie  Monks  are  to  have  all 
gi  in  common :  the  rich,  who  enter  into 
OTder,  are  to  sell  their  possessions,  and 

them  to  the  poor :  nothing  is  to  be  re- 
•d,  withoat  leave  of  the  superior :  if  it 
^cns  that  the  Monks  are  obliged,  through 
eeation,  to  retire,  they  are  to  betake 
Melves  immediately  to  the  place  whither 
r  mperior  b  withdrawn :  they  are  to  em* 

the  first  part  of  the  morning  in  labouring 
I  their  hands,  and  the  rest  in  reading : 
-  have  Saturday  allowed  them  to  provide 
Melves  with  necessaries,  and  are  per- 
ed  to  drink  wine  on  Sundays :  when  they 
ibixMid,  they  most  always  go  two  in  a 
pasy :  they  are  never  to  eat  but  in  their 
Miery :  thev  are  forbidden  to  harbour  the 
:  thought  of  women  :  they  are  to  receive 
ettera  or  presents  in  secret  These,  with 
tal  other  |)recept8,  relating  to  charity, 
city,  chastity,  and  other  Christian  vir- 
,  eonstitate  what  they  call  the  Rule  of 
laatme,  which  is  read  in  the  presence  of 
Monks  once  everv  week.  The  Augus- 
I  are  clothed  in  black.  At  Paris  they 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Religious 
L  Genevieve,  that  abbey  being  the  chief 
le  order.  There  are  nuns  likewise  of  this 
r.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
■rj,  the  order  numbered  forty-two  pro- 
01 ;  but  their  convents  arc  now  fewer. 
J  are  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
trim,  and  America.  In  1817,  Augustine 
\  again  «^>peared  in  Paris.  Their  nura- 
ia  thirty-two:  they  support  themselves 
heir  industry,  educate  two  hundred  poor 
tren,  and  possess  no  landed  property. 
ooimTKB,  St.,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
in  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  bom  at 
■fee«  a  small  city  in  Africa,  Nov.  13,  354. 
ieiaa,  hia  fiithenb4ent  him  to  Madaura,  to 
I  the  classics,  and  afterwards  to  Carthage, 
wiy  rhetoric ;  bat  such  were  his  idle  and 
tee  habits  oi  life,  that  he  greatly  disap- 
tod  hia  expectations,  and  almost  *  broke 
baart  of  hia  pioos  mother,  Monica,  who 
sthelesa  persevered  in  prayer  for  his 
«iniofi  to  God.  After  making  himself 
Mr  of  the  predicaments  of  Aristotle,  and 
mimg  eoiuiderable  knowledge  of  the 
■I  aeieneea,  he  began  to  teach  rhetoric  at 
Itoge,  and  met  wiu  great  applause.  Fall- 
'm  with  a  hook  of  Cicero's,  called  HorUn- 
ha  waa  led  to  stnd^  philosophy ;  but  not 
Bed  either  with  this  or  with  himself,  he 
I  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Manichees, 


among  whom  he  remained  nine  years,  but 
without  finding  tranquillity  either  of  mind  or 
heart  Having  abandoned  this  connexion,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  rhetoric,  and 
in  383  he  was  appointed  public  professor  of 
the  art  at  Milan,  where  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with,  and  hear- 
ing, the  celebra}^  Ambrose,  bishop  of  that 
city,  whose  eloc^uence  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  he  publicly  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  experienced  a  partial 
reformation  of  character.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  in  consequence  of  having  his  atten- 
tion particularly  drawn  to  a  copy  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  that  a  saving  diange  of 
heart  was  effected.  The  passage  which  first 
struck  him,  and  which  appears  from  its  appli- 
cability to  his  past  life,  to  have  been  the 
means  of  his  conversion,  was  Rom.  xiii.  13, 
14.  Having  renounced  his  professorship,  he 
returned  to  Africi^  where,  m  the  year  391, 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  Valerius,  Bishop  of 
Hippo ;  and,  in  395,  he  was  raised  to  be  him- 
self bishop  of  that  see.  He  died  in  430,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  **  Confessions'*  of  Augustine  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  developements  of 
human  nature  which  they  contain ;  and  hia 
'*  City  of  God**  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  genius  and  learning ;  but  what  has  most 
tended  to  give  celebrity  to  his  name,  was  hia 
opposition  to  Pelagius,  whose  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  original  sin  and  ft-ee  will  he  consi- 
dered to  be  subversive  of  the  Scripture  doc- 
trines of  salvation.  In  this  controversy  he 
was  led  to  take  up,  and  treat  at  large,  the 
suljects  of  predestmation,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  operation  of  divine 
grace,  respecting  which  his  views  are  substan- 
tially those  call^  Calvinistic;  and,  according 
to  Petavius,  such  has  been  his  authority  in 
the  Church,  that  not  only  all  the  fathers  and 
doctors  who  came  after  him,  but  even  the 
popes  themselves,  and  the  councils  of  other 
bishops,  have  maintained  his  doctrine  as  cer- 
tain and  catholic,  and  have  all  been  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of 
any  dogma  that  Augustine  had  taught  it 

He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  in  his 
Christian  profession,  profound  humility,  sub- 
lime genius,  and  extensive  learning.  Though 
far  inferior  to  Jerome,  his  contemporary 
and  correspondent,  in  his  knowledge  of  Bib- 
lical criticism,  yet  he  was  no  contemptible 
critic ;  and  in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture 
he  frequently  discovers  a  pertinency  and 
soundness  of  judgment  which  we  seldom 
meet  with  in  that  age.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek,  in  which  language  he  studied 
the  Scriptures,  and  bestowed  considerable 
pains  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  better 
translation  into  Latin,  though,  from  his  ignor- 
ance of  Hebrew,  he  was  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  true  nature  of  the  changes  that 
were  required  in  the  common  version. 
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AuRiouLAn,  what  is  spoken  ioto  the  ear,  ,  and  which  has  put  a  barrier  against  it  wberc- 


or  privately — a  term  commonly  applied  to 
the  private  confession  made  to  a  priest.  Sec 
Confession. 

Austin  (or  Augustine),  commonly  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Enf^gh,  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  sent,  with 
forty  monks,  by  Gregory,  to  introduce  the 
Catholic  faith  into  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  whom  he  soon  converted ;  and  such  is 


ever  it  is  not 

The  remark  of  Charles  IL  is  worthy  of 
notice — That  those  of  the  established  ftith 
make  much  of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
in  their  disputes  with  dissenters;  but  that 
the;^  take  it  all  away  when  they  deal  with 
papists. 

Auto  da  fe.    See  Act  of  Faith. 

AuTocEPHALi  (Gr.),  persons  who  have  no 
superior,  or  acknowledge  no  head.     It  is  de- 


the  astonishing  success  which  he  is  reported  '  rived  from    avrbc   and    cf6dXi},   sui   ipsius 


to  have  had,  that  he  is  said  to  have  baptized 
ten  thousand  persons  in  one  day.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
cathedral  of  which  see  his  relics  were  long 
preserved. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  this  mission- 
ary are  both  referred  to  by  the  names  of  Au- 
ymtine  or  Austin,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
reader  should  guard  against  confounding 
them. 

Authknticitt  of  the  Scriptures,  a  term 
employed  in  a  more  general  and  extended 
sense,  to  denote  that  they  really  are  what 
they  profcKs  to  be — a  revelation  from  Crod ; 
but  applied  to  the  several  books  of  which  the 
inspired  volume  is  composed,  it  denotes  that 
these  books  were  actually  written  by  the  per- 
sons whose  names  they  bear,  or  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed.  In  treating  of  the  evidences, 
the  proofs  of  autlteniicity  first  claim  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  then  the  proofs  of  credibility,  it 
i>eing  perfectly  obvious  that  a  work  may  not 
in  any  degree  be  entitled  to  our  belief  as  it  re- 
gards its  contents,  which  is  furnished  with  the 
most  incontestable  evidence  that  it  is  the 
genuine  production  of  the  author.  See  Evi- 
dences, and  MaraKa  Divin,  LecL  xxiii.  p.  2-5. 

Authority,  in  matters  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical, an  assumed  right  of  dictation,  attri- 
buted to  certain  fathers,  councils,  or  church 
courts.  On  this  subject  Bishop  Hoadley 
writes — "  Authority  is  the  greatest  and  most 
irreconcileable  enemy  to  truth  and  argument 
that  this  world  ever  furnished.  All  the  so- 
phistry, all  the  colour  of  plausibility,  all  the 
artifice  and  cunning  of  the  subtlest  disputer  in 
the  world  may  be  laid  open  and  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  that  very  truth  which  they  are 
designed  to  hide ;  but  against  authority  there 
is  no  defence."  He  shows  that  it  was  autho- 
rity which  crushed  the  noble  sentiments  of 
Socrates  and  others :  and  that  by  authority, 
the  Jews  and  heathens  combated  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel;  and  that,  when  Christians  in- 
creased into  a  majority,  and  came  to  think 
the  same  method  to  be  the  only  proper  one 
for  the  advantage  of  their  cause  which  had 
been  the  enemy  and  destroyer  of  it,  then  it 

was  the  authority  of  Christians,  which,  by  Scripture.  Copies  taken  fVom  these 
degrees,  not  only  laid  waste  the  honour  of  termed  apographs.  None  of  these  original 
C&stianity,  but  w^ll  uiffh  extinguished  it  j  MSS.  are  now  remaining,  nor  could  their  pre- 
amongst  men.  It  was  authority  which  would  starvation  be  expected,  without  the  intervention 
hp.ve  prevented  all  reformation  where  it  is,  !  of  a  miracle,  during  the  space  of  nearly  eighteen 


caput,  his  own  head  or  chief.  This  denomi- 
nation was  given  by  the  primitive  Church  to 
such  bishoi>s  as  were  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  others.  Before  the  setting  up  of  pa- 
triarchs, all  metropolitans  were  avroKifaXoi, 
being  accountable  to  no  superior  but  a  ^mod; 
and,  even  after  the  advancement  of  patri- 
archs, several  metropolitans  continued  thus 
independent — as  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus, 
who,  by  a  general  decree  of  the  Connol  of 
Ephesus,  was  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  as  also  the  metro- 
politans of  Iberia  and  Armenia.  This  was 
likewise  a  privilege  of  the  ancient  British 
Church,  before  the  coming  of  Austin  the 
Monk,  when  the  seven  British  bishops,  whidi 
were  all  that  then  remained,  paid  obedience 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Caer-Iicon,  and  acknow- 
ledged no  superior  in  spirituals  above  him. 
And  Dinothus,  the  learned  Abbot  of  Bangor, 
told  Austin,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Britannie 
churches,  that  they  owed  no  other  obedience 
to  the  Pope  than  they  did  to  every  godly 
Christian. 

Besides  these,  there  was  another  tort  of 
AlroKsipaXot ;  namely — such  bishops  as  were 
subject  to  no  metropolitan,  but  only  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  diocese.  There  were  thirty- 
nine  such  bishops  in  the  large  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  twenty -five  in  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  sixteen  in  that  of  Antioch ;  but  it 
what  time  this  sort  of  independent  bishoprics 
was  first  set  up  is  uncertain.  Valesius  men- 
tions another  sort  of  A^roKf^aXoc,  which  were 
such  bishops  as  were  wholly  independent  of  all 
others,  having  neither  su£Pragans  under  then, 
nor  metropohtans  over  them.  Of  these,  the 
Bishop  of  Tomis  in  Scythia  is  an  instance, 
who  was  the  only  bishop  of  all  the  cities  of 
that  province ;  but  instances  of  this  sort  are 
very  uncommon.  Valesius,  by  mistake,  and, 
in  contradiction  to  Jerome,  reckons  the  bish- 
ops of  Jerusalem  before  they  were  advanced 
to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  among  this  sort  of 
AvToKi^aXou 

AuTocRAPHS  of  the  prophecies,  gospck, 
8e,c.  the  identical  or  original  documents  writ- 
ten by  the  respective  authors  of  the  books  of 
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ccnturiet.  It  feems  exceedingly  probable 
that  Dirine  ProTideoce  pennitted  them  to  be 
early  withdrawn  firom  public  inspection,  lest, 
Uke  other  relics,  they  should  became  otjects 
of  idoUtrous  veneration.  It  is  even  asserted 
by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  that  an  original  of  John's  Gospel 
vas  not  only  presenred,  bat  worshipped,  at 
Kphesoa. — Mickadit^  InhvtL  L  p.  250. 

AvATAB,  in  Indian  mythol<>gy,  an  incama- 
ttun  of  the  Deity.  According  to  the  Hindoos, 
iDoamerahle  incarnations  have  taken  place; 
bat  ten  are  particolarly  distinguished,  and  four 
of  them  are  the  subjects  of  Puranas,  or 
»acred  poems :  these  ten  are  the  incarnations 
of  Vishnii,  the  sopreme  god.  The  first  was 
in  the  form  of  a  nsh ;  the  second  in  that  of 
s  tortoise;  the  third  in  that  of  a  boar; 
the  fourth  in  that  of  a  monster — ^half  man, 
half  lion ;  the  fifth  in  that  of  a  dwarf;  the 
sixth  as  the  son  of  larmadagnL  All  these 
took  place  in  the  9atya  yngoj  or  golden  age : 
the  others  are  more  recent  The  seventh  is 
the  descent  of  Vishnu,  to  destroy  a  giant ; 
the  eighth  was  to  chastise  other  giants ;  the 
ninth  Imd  a  similar  object ;  and  the  tenth, 
which  is  yet  to  come,  will  take  place  at  the 
end  of  tlie  kaU  ymga,  or  the  iron  age  of  the 
world. 

Avs-BCakt  or  Avs-BLlbia,  (Hail  Mary  I) 
the  Angel  Gabriel's  salutation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  when  he  brought  her  tidings  of  the 
iocsmation.  It  is  become  a  prayer,  or  form 
v^  devoddi  in  the  Romish  Church.  Their 
chsplets  and  rosaries  are  divided  into  so 
rnsny  Ave- Maries,  and  so  many  Pater  Nos- 
tern  The  Papists  ascribe  a  wonderftd  effi- 
cacv  to  th^  Ave-Maries. 

Dr.  Bingham  observes,  that,  among  all  the 
fhort  prayers  used  by  the  ancients  before 
their  sermons,  there  is  not  the  least  mention 
of  an  Ave-Mary ;  and  that  its  original  can  be 
carried  no  higher  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Vincentins  Ferrerius  was 
the  first  ecclesiastical  writer  that  ever  used  it 
before  his  sermons ;  from  whose  example  (he 
beiBg  a  eelebrated  preacher  in  that  age)  it 

gined  such  authority,  as  not  only  to  be  pre- 
;cd  to  an  their  sermons,  but  to  be  joined  with 
the  Loxd's-prayer,  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 


Azr BOTES,  Christians  who  administer  the 
eucharist,  or  holy  communion  with  unleavened 
bread.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
dZvuoct  sine  fermento,  which  is  compounded 
of  the  privative  A  and  iivftrij  fermcntum.  This 
practice  occasioned  great  disputes,  and  at 
length  a  rupture,  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches. 

The  learned  Dr.  Bingham  is  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  wafers  and  unleavened  bread 
was  not  known  in  the  church  till  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  oblations  of 
common  bread  began  to  be  left  off  by  the 
people ;  for  so  long  as  the  people  continued  to 
offer  bread  and  wine,  the  elements,  for  the  use 
of  the  eucharist,  were  usuallv  taken  out  of 
them ;  and,  consequently,  so  long  ihe  bread 
was  the  common  leavened  bread,  made  use 
of  upon  other  occasions.  And  he  tells  the 
following  story  in  confirmation  of  this : — As 
Gregory  the  Great  was  administering  the 
bread  to  a  certain  woman,  in  the  usual  form. 
The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  j^c,  she 
fell  a  laughing,  and  being  asked  the  reason, 
said  it  was  bemuse  be  called  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  she  knew  to  be  bread 
that  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands.  Be- 
sides, the  ancients  say  expressly,  that  their 
bread  was  common  bread,  such  as  they  made 
for  their  own  use  upon  other  occasions ;  and 
it  is  ftirther  observable,  that  neither  Photius, 
nor  any  other  Greek  writer,  before  Michael 
Cerularius,  An.  1051,  ever  objected  to  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Romish  Church ; 
which  they  would  no  doubt  have  done,  had 
that  practice  prevailed  at  the  time  they  wrote. 

But  the  schoolmen,  who  maintain  Uiat  du- 
ring the  first  ages  of  the  church,  none  but 
unleavened  bread  was  used  in  the  eucharist 
say  the  primitive  church  did  it  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour  himself,  who  celebrated  the  last 
supper  with  unleavened  bread ;  but  that,  when 
the  Ebionites  arose,  who  held  that  all  the  ob- 
servances prescribed  by  the  Mosaical  law 
were  still  in  force,  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  took  up  the  use  of  leavened 
bread,  and,  after  the  extinction  of  that  heresy, 
the  Western  church  returned  to  the  cuymus, 
the  Eastern  obstinately  adhering  to  the  former 
usage. 
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Baal  (HeK  VsD,)  the  name  originally  given 
to  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Syrians,  bat  afterwards  extended  to  the  gods 
of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Chaldeans,  Ba- 
bykmiana,  &e.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture, fhMB  which  it  appears  that  the  Hebrews 
were  pecoliariy  exposed  to  be  seduced,  and 
aetnally  were  ofien  led  away,  by  the  worship 
of  this  idoL  It  is  also  preserved  on  Phoeni- 
asB  monrnnents-  and  medals,  and  in  many 


Punic  names,  as  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  Ad- 
herbal,  &c  Some  have  supposed  that  Baal, 
or  Bel,  was  an  extraordinary  man,  who  found- 
ed Babylon,  caused  the  country  about  it 
to  be  cultivated,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall;  and,  according  to  tradition,  his  son 
Ninus,  the  great  conquerer,  declared  him  a 
god  after  his  death,  and  ordered  divine  honours 
to  be  paid  him.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  sun  was  worshipped  under  this  name. 
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To  this  idol  a  vast  niimbcr  of  temples  and 
altars  were  erected,  and  generally  on  emi- 
nences ;  and  numerous  priests  conducted  the 
worship,  which  consisted  in  part  of  human 
victims. 

Bacchus,  the  name  of  a  pagan  deity,  or 
the  god  of  wine,  whose  statue  was  set  up,  in 
the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  the  great 
church  of  £mes6a  in  Palestine,  and  in  that  of 
Epiphania  ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria 
relates  that  Eustathius,  bishop  of  the  church 
in  that  city,  hearing  the  sound  of  instruments 
employed  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and 
being  told  that  they  were  played  in  his  church, 
instantly  expired,  after  having  prayed  that  he 
mij^ht  nither  die  than  witness  such  abomi- 
nation. 

Backbitino.  See  Detraction  and  Slan- 
der. 

Bacrblidino,  the  act  of  turning  from  the 
path  of  duty.  It  may  be  considered  as  par- 
Hal,  when  applied  to  true  believers,  who  do 
not  backslide  with  the  whole  bent  of  their  will ; 
as  voluntary,  when  applied  to  those  who,  after 
professing  to  know  the  truth,  wilfully  turn 
from  it,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  sm ;  as 
JtHol,  when  the  mind  is  given  up  to  judicial 
hardness,  as  in  the  case  of  Judas.  Partial 
backdiding  must  be  distinguished  from  hypo- 
crisy, as  the  former  may  exist  where  there  are 
gracious  intentions  on  the  whole ;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  a  studied  profession  of  appearing  to  be 
what  we  are  not. 

The  catuea  of  backsliding  ore — ^the  cares  of 
the  world ;  improper  connexions ;  inattention 
to  secret  or  closet  duties;  self-conceit  and 
dependence ;  indulgence ;  listening  to  and 
parleying  with  temptations.  A  Eacksliding 
state  is  manifested  by  indifference  to  prayer 
and  self-examination ;  trifling  or  unprofitable 
conversation ;  neglect  of  public  ordinances ; 
shunning  the  people  of  Grod;  associating  with 
the  world ;  thmking  lightly  of  sin ;  neglect 
of  the  Bible ;  and  often  by  gross  immorality. 
The  amsequences  of  this  awful  state  are — 
loss  of  character ;  loss  of  comfort ;  loss  of 
usefulness ;  and,  as  long  as  any  remain  in  this 
state,  a  loss  of  a  well-grounded  hope  of  future 
happiness.  To  avoid  this  state,  or  recover 
from  it,  we  should  beware  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  sin ;  be  much  in  prayer ;  attend  the 
ordinances ;  and  unite  with  the  people  of  God. 
We  should  consider  the  awful  instances  of 
apostasy,  as  Saul,  Judas,  Demas,  &c. ;  the 
many  warnings  we  have  of  it.  Matt  xxiv.  13. 
Heb.  X.  38.  Luke  ix.  62 ;  how  it  grieves  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  how  wretched  it  makes  us ; 
above  all  things,  our  dependence  should  be  on 
God,  that  we  may  always  be  directed  by  his 
Spirit,  and  kept  by  his  power.  See  Apostast. 

Bad  Messih,  (Pers.)  the  wind,  or  breath, 
of  the   Messiah.    So  the   Persians  call  the  ■' 
power  which  Jesus  Christ  had  of  working  j 
miracles;  for  they  say,  that  by  his  breath  | 
alone  he  not  only  raised  the  d<»d,  but  gave  | 


life  to  things  inanimate.  They  have,  in  their 
language,  a  book  of  the  infimcy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  (which  was  current  likewise  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church  among  the  Chris- 
tians,) iu  which  it  is  said  that  Jesus  Christ, 
when  a  child,  formed  birds  out  of  the  earth, 
and  with  his  breath  alone  made  them  fly. 

The  Orientalists,  and  particularly  the  Mas* 
sulmans,  when  they  would  extol  the  ability 
of  a  physician,  say  he  has  the  breath  of  the 
Messiah ;  by  which  they  would  express,  that 
he  is  capable  of  raising  the  dead. 

Bairam,  the  Mohammedan  Easter,  which 
follows  immediately  after  the  Rama  ran  or 
Lent,  and  lasts  three  days.  Both  feasts  begin 
as  soon  as  the  new  moon  is  announced  vj 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  thirty-three  years,  take 
place  in  all  the  seasons  and  months  <^  the 
year — the  Turks  reckoning  by  lunar  yean. 
It  is  the  custom  at  this  feast  ror  inferiors  to 
make  presents  to  their  superiors.  This  ens- 
tom  extended  formerly  to  Europeans,  who 
were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  men  of 
rank,  to  the  pashas  and  cadis.  The  Gnmd 
Seignor  is  also  in  the  habit  of  distributinjS 
favours  at  this  time.  Sixty  days  after  this 
first  great  festival,  there  is  a  second,  called 
the  Little  Bairam:  these  are  the  only  tvo 
feasts  which  the  Mohammedan  religion  abso- 
lutely prescribes  to  the  fiuthfuL 

BALcnRisTY-PEOPLE,  R  Small  party  of 
strict  Independents,  formed  in  the  village  of 
Balchristy  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Smith,  wba 
with  Mr.  Ferrier,  both  regular  clergymen  of 
the  Scottish  church,  left  the  Establishment 
about  the  time  that  the  Gbssites  first  ap- 
peared. From  the  statistical  accounts  nab- 
lished  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  it  would  appear  there 
is  still  a  church  of  this  name  in  the  town  of 
Perth. 

Bangorian  Controterst,  so  called  fireoi 
Bangor,  or  the  bishop  thereof  Bishop  Hoad- 
Icy,  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  preaching 
before  George  L,  asserted,  from  the  text,  **  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,**  the  supreme 
authority  of  Christ,  as  king  in  his  own  kin^ 
dom;  and  that  he  had  not  delegated  his 
power  like  temporal  lawgivers  during  their 
absence  from  their  kingdom,  to  any  persons, 
as  his  vicegerents  or  deputies.  This  import- 
ant sermon  may  be  seen  reprinted  in  the 
Liverpool  Theological  Repository,  yoL  v.  pi 
301.  In  1717,  he  also  published  his  Ptm^ 
vative,  in  which  he  advanced  some  fiositioiis 
contrary  to  temporal  and  spiritual  tyrumy, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  civil  and  religious  libtf- 
ties  of  mankind:  upon  which  he  was  vio- 
lently opposed,  accused,  and  persecuted  b? 
the  advocates  for  church  power :  but  he  wti 
defended  and  supported  by  the  civil  powerii 
and  his  abilities  and  meekness  gained  him  the 
plaudits  of  many. 

Banks  of  Piety,  or  Monts  de  Pi^t^,  as 
the  Italians  call  them,  are  common  in  Popish 
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enantries.  They  are  professedly  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  bat  really  intended  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church.  They 
are  in  fact  spiritual  pawn-broking  establish- 
ments, condocted  on  the  usual  principles  of 
thc«e  institutions,  but  theprofits  of  which  go 
to  the  papal  treaisury.  They  were  approved 
by  the  fifth  Lateran  council. 

Baptux,  an  ordinance  of  Christ  consisting 
in  the  application  of  water  to  a  person,  in  the 
name  <»  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  which  he  is  initiated  into  the 
visible  churclL  Baptism  exhibits  to  us  the 
blessings  of  pardon,  salvation  through  Jesus 
ilmst,  onion  to,  and  communion  with  him, 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  regeneration, 
and  sanctification.  From  baptism  results  the 
obligation  of  repentance,  love  to  Christ,  and 
ptrrpetnal  devotedneas  to  his  praise.  Baptism 
does  not  constitute  a  visible  sul^ect,  but  only 
recognises  one.  It  is  an  ordixiance  binding 
on  all  who  have  been  given  up  to  God  in  it ; 
and  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  not,  however,  essential  to  salvation  ;  for 
mere  participation  of  ordinances  cannot  qua- 
lify men  fbr  heaven :  many  have  real  grace, 
cooseqaently  were  in  a  saved  state,  before 
they  were  baptized :  besides,  to  suppose  it 
essential  is  to  put  it  in  the  place  of  that  which 
it  signifies. 

Baptism  has  been  supposed  by  many  learned 
persoos  to  have  had  its  origin  £rom  the 
Jewish  church ;  in  which,  they  maintain,  it 
was  the  practice,  long  before  Christ's  time,  to 
baptise  proseljTtes  or  converts  to  their  faith, 
as  part  of  the  ceremony  of  their  admission. 
"*  It  IS  strange  to  me,**  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
*■  that  any  should  doubt  of  this,  when  it  is 
plain,  from  express  passages  in  the  Jewish  law, 
that  no  Jew  who  had  lived  like  a  Gentile  for 
one  day  could  be  restored  to  the  communion 
of  this  church  without  it  Compare  Num. 
zix.  19  and  20,  and  many  other  precepts  re- 
lating to  ceremonial  pollutions,  in  which  may 
be  seen  that  the  Jews  were  rendered  inca- 
pable of  appearing  before  God  in  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  till  they  were  washed  either 
by  bathing  or  sprinkling."  Others,  however, 
insist,  that  the  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  is 
Bot  by  fkr  so  ancient;  and  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  first  administrator  of  baptism 
among  the  Jews. 

The  baptism  of  John,  and  that  of  our 
Savioor  and  his  apostles,  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  same;  because  they  agree,  it  is 
said,  in  their  subjects,  form,  and  end.  But  it 
most  be  observed,  that  though  there  be  an 
agreement  in  some  particulars,  ^et  there  is 
not  in  alL  The  immediate  institutor  of 
John*s  baptism  was  God  the  Father,  John  L 
33 ;  bat  the  immediate  institutor  of  the  Chris- 
tian baptism  was  Christ,  Matt,  xxyiii  19. 
John's  baptism  was  Mor^Kwatiny  rite,  re- 
ferring the  sul^eets  to  Chnst,  who  was  about 
to  confer  on  them  spiritual  blessings.  Matt 


iii.  U.  John's  baptism  was  confined  to  the 
Jews  ;  but  the  Christian  was  common  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Matt  ilL  5,  7  ;  Matt  xxviii.  19. 
It  does  not  appear  that  John  had  any  formula 
of  administration ;  but  the  Christian  baptism 
has,  viz.  **  In  the  name,"  &c  The  baptism 
of  John  was  the  concluding  scene  of  the  legal 
dispensation,  and,  in  fact,  part  of  it ;  and  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  those  **  divers  wash- 
ings" among  the  Jews:  for  he  did  not  attempt 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, nor  did  the  persons  he  baptized  cease 
to  be  members  of  the  Jewish  chureh  on  ac- 
count of  their  baptism  ;  but  Christian  baptism 
is  the  regular  entrance  into,  and  is  a  part  of, 
the  evangelical  dispensation.  Gal.  iiL  27.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  inspired  narrative 
(however  probable  from  inferential  reason- 
ing) that  any  but  John  himself  was  engaged 
as  operator  in  his  baptism;  whereas  Christ 
himself  baptized  none ;  bat  his  disciples,  by 
his  authority,  and  in  his  name,  John  iv.  2. 
What  clearly  proves  that  the  two  baptisms 
were  not  the  same  is  the  fact  recorded.  Acta 
xix.  1 — 5,  that  certain  persons,  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  John's  baptism,  were  afterwards,  on 
their  being  taught  the  Christian  doctrine,  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Baptism  of  the  Dead,  a  custom  which 
anciently  prevmled  among  some  people  in 
Africa,  of  giving  baptism  to  the  dead.  The 
third  council  of  Carthage  speaks  of  it  as  a 
thing  that  ignorant  Christians  are  fond  of : 
Gregory  Nazianzen  also  takes  notice  of  the 
same  superstitious  opinion.  The  practice 
seems  to  be  grounded  on  a  vain  idea,  that 
when  men  had  neglected  to  receive  baptism 
in  their  lifetime  some  compensation  might 
be  made  for  this  default  by  receiving  it  after 
death. 

Baptism  por  the  Dead,  a  practice  for- 
merly in  use,  when  a  person  d^ing  without 
baptism,  another  was  baptized  m  his  stead : 
thus  supposing  that  God  would  accept  the 
baptism  of  the  proxy,  as  though  it  had  been 
administered  to  the  principal  Chrysostom 
says,  this  was  practised  among  the  Marcion- 
ites  with  a  great  deal  of  ridiculous  ceremony, 
which  he  thus  describes : — After  any  cate- 
chumen was  dead,  they  hid  a  living  man 
under  the  bed  of  the  deceased  ;  then  coming 
to  the  dead  man,  they  asked  him  whether  he 
would  receive  baptism ;  and  he  making  no 
answer,  the  other  answered  for  him,  and  said 
he  would  be  baptized  in  his  stead ;  and  so 
they  baptized  the  living  for  the  dead.  If  it 
can  be  proved  (as  some  think  it  can)  that 
this  practice  was  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  it  might  probably  form  a  solu- 
tion of  those  remarkable  words  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
29  :  **  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  shall 
they  do  who  are  bapUzed  for  the  dead  ?"  The 
allusion  of  the  apostle  to  this  practice,  how- 
ever, is  rejected  by  some,  and  especially  by 
Dr.  Doddridge,  who  thinks  it  too  early ;  ho 
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thus  paraphriscs  the  passage  :  **  Such  are  our 
views  and  hopes  as  Christians ;  eise,  if  it  were 
not  so,  what  should  they  do  who  are  ba|>tised 
in  token  of  their  embracing  the  Christian 
&ith,  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  who  are  just 
fidlen  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  are  yet  sup- 
ported by  a  succession  of  new  converts,  who 
immediately  offer  themselves  to  fill  up  their 
places,  as  ranks  of  soldiers  that  advance  to 
the  combat  in  the  room  of  their  companions 
who  have  just  been  slain  in  their  sight  ?" 

Baptism,  Lay,  we  find  to  have  oeen  per- 
mitted by  both  the  common  prayer-books  of 
King  Edwud  and  Queen  Clizabeth,  when 
an  infimt  was  in  immediate  danger  of  death, 
and  a  lawful  minister  could  not  be  had.  This 
was  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
impossibility  of  salvation  without  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism ;  but  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  have  clearer  notions  of  the  sacraments, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  in  a  convocation 
held  in  1575,  that  even  private  baptism  in  a 
case  of  necessity,  was  only  to  be  administered 
\^  a  lawful  minister. 

Baptism,  Metaphoricai.  In  Scripture 
the  term  baptism  is  used  as  referring  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  h(»rt,  Matt  iiL  1 1  ; 
also  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  Matt  xx.  22  ; 
and  to  so  much  of  the  Gospel  as  John  the 
Baptist  taught  his  disciples.  Acts  xviiL  25. 

Baptists,  a  name  assumed  by  those  who 
maintain  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered 
to  adults  only,  and  that  by  inmiersion,  and 
not  by  sprinkling,  but  obvionslv  allowed 
them  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  by  their  oppo- 
nents, who  hold  that  they  are  baptists  no  less 
than  the  fbrmer ;  and  that  their  more  appro- 
priate designation  is  that  of  Antipsedobap* 
tists,  which  see. 

Barc!Lat,  Robert,  the  celebrated  apologist 
of  the  Quakers,  was  bom  in  1648,  at  Gordons- 
town,  in  the  shire  of  Moray,  in  Scotland,  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  fiunil^.  The 
troubles  of  the  country  induced  his  father. 
Colonel  Barclay,  to  send  him  to  Paris,  to  be 
educated  onder  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who 
was  Principal  of  the  Scotch  College  in  that 
city.  Under  his  influence  he  was  eadly 
induced  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  on  which  his  &ther  sent  for 
him  to  return  home,  and  soon  after  turning  a 
Quaker,  young  Robert  followed  his  example. 
Uniting  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation to  great  natural  abilities,  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
and  zeal,  in  support  of  his  new  opinions. 
His  first  work,  published  in  1670,  entitled. 
Truth  cieared  of  Calumnies^  ^.,  was  an 
answer  to  an  attack  on  the  Quakers  by  a 
Scotch  minister  of  the  name  of  MitcheL  It 
is  written  with  great  spirit  and  vigour,  and 
tended  fpneatly  to  remove  fh>m  the  body  Uie 
opprobnum  under  which  they  lay  with  go- 
vernment The  book,  however,  which  has 
fixed  his  celebrity,  is  his  Apology  for  the  True 


Cftristiau  Divmitjf,  aa  the  mtme  u  preached  aud 
heid  forth  by  the  people  in  eeom  called  Quahrrg, 
It  was  originally  published  in  Latin,  and 
soon  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  and  translated 
^nto  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish, 
and,  by  the  author  himself  into  Engliah.  It 
received  many  answers,  but  they  are  now 
almost  forgotten.  The  author  afterwards 
accompanied  William  Penn  thxongh  the 
greater  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  puri>06e  of  propagating  their  sen- 
timents, and  acquired  great  respect  wherever 
he  went  He  had  however,  after  this,  his 
own  share  of  persecution,  and  was  more  than 
once  imprisoned;  but  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  the  bosom  cf  a  large  fhmily,  and 
died  in  1690,  In  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

Bardesanes,  one  of  the  ancient  heredcSb 
He  flourished  about  the  year  170,  and  was  a 
native  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia.  According 
to  Eusebius,  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Chaldean  philosophy,  and  is  siud 
also  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  the  Greek 
and  Syrian  languages.  He  wrote  against 
Marcion  and  other  heretics,  but  afterwafds 
fell  into  some  of  the  errors  of  the  Valentinian 
school  Yet  though  this  was  the  case,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  class  his  tenets  indiscrimi- 
nately with  those  of  Valentinus.  He  received 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  He  believed 
that  God,  who  was  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  the  creator  of  the  world;  and  he  even 
held  that  the  Word  of  God,  or  his  Son,  co- 
operated in  this  creation.  He  held,  however, 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  delusive  image 
which  came  down  from  heaven;  in  which 
point,  and  that  of  the  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  he  agreed  with  Valentinus.  It 
b  also  stated  to  have  been  one  of  his  opinions, 
that  the  devil  was  not  created  by  God.  He 
appears  to  have  lived  to  retract  some  of  his 
errors,  and  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  Valen* 
tinus.  The  fullest  account  of  his  life  and 
doctrines  is  given  by  Beausobre,  voL  ii.  p.  128. 
See  also  JJr,  Burton  on  the  Early  Hereeieey 
note  13. 

Bardesanists,  those  who  held  the  opinions 
of  Bardesanes. 

Barlaamites,  the  followers  of  Barlaam,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  was  a  very  seal- 
0U8  champion  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  against 
the  Latin  church.  It  is  said  that  he  adopted 
the  sentiments  and  precepts  of  the  Stoics,  with 
respect  to  the  obligations  of  morality,  anid  ihe 
duties  of  life ;  and  digested  them  into  a  work 
of  his,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  JSthka 
ex  Stoicis. 

Barnadas's  Epistle.  Barnabas,  accord- 
ing to  Jerom,  wrote  a  letter  full  ctf  edification 
for  the  church.  It  is  frequently  cited  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  Eusebius 
and  Jerom  reckon  it  among  the  tMpocryphal 
or  uncananical  writings ;  but  neither  of  tnem 
deny  that  it  belongs  to  Barnabas.    But  he 
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coQld  not  be  aathor  of  a  work  so  full  of  forced 
allegories,  extraYagant  and  unwarrantable 
explications  of  scripture,  together  with  stories 
concerning  beasts,  and  such  like  conceits,  as 
make  up  the  first  part  of  this  epistle.  It  is 
nnoertam  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed, 
because  we  have  not  the  superscription :  but 
It  seems  to  hare  been  written  to  the  converted 
Jews,  who  were  too  zealously  addicted  to  the 
obs^mrance  of  the  hiw  of  Moses.  It  is  divided 
into  two  nart&  In  the  first  he  shows  the 
unprofitableness  of  the  old  law,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  incarnation  and  d^th  of  Jesus 
Christ  He  cites,  and  explains  allegorically, 
several  passages  relating  to  the  ceremonies 
aod  precepts  of  the  law  of  Moses,  applying 
them  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  law.  The 
second  part  is  a  moral  instruction,  handled 
under  the  notion  of  two  ways^  the  one  of  Uyhty 
the  other  of  darkness^  the  one  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  angels  of  God,  the  other  under  the 
guidance  of  the  angels  of  Satan.  The  way  of 
hyht  is  a  summary  of  what  a  Christian  is  to 
do,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  happiness ;  and 
the  way  of  darkness  is  a  representation  of 
those  particular  sins  which  exclude  men  from 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  epistle  was  first  published  in  Greek, 
from  a  copy  of  Father  Hugh  Menard,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  An  ancient  version  of  it  was 
found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Abbey  of  Cor- 
bey,  near  a  thousand  years  old.  Vossius 
published  it  in  the  year  1656,  together  with 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius. 

Barnabas's  Uospel,  an  apocryphal  work 
afcribed  to  Barnabas,  the  apostle,  wherein  the 
historv  of  Jesus  Christ  is  related  in  a  manner 
very  different  firom  the  account  given  us  by 
the  four  evangelists.  The  Mohammedans 
have  this  gospel  in  Arabic,  and  it  corresponds 
very  well  with  those  traditions  which  Mo- 
hammed followed  in  his  Koran.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  forgery  of  some  nominal  Christians, 
and  afterwards  altered  and  interpolated  by 
the  Mohammedans,  the  better  to  serve  their 
purpose. 

Barnabites,  a  religious  order,  foimded  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  three  Italian  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  advised,  by  a  ramous 
Eher  of  those  days,  to  read  carefully  the 
les  <^  St.  PauL  Hence  they  were  called 
of  Sl  Paul ;  and  Bamabites,  because  they 
r  formed  their  first  exercise  in  a  church  of 
Barnabas  at  Milan.  They  dress  in  black, 
like  the  secular  clergy,  and  devote  themselves 
to  missions,  preaching,  and  the  instruction  of 
Tonth  i  and  m  Italy,  where  they  taught  theo- 
logT  in  the  academies  of  Milan  and  Pavia, 
in  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  they  had  houses 
which  ther  called  colleges.  In  France  and 
Austria,  they  were  employed  to  convert  the 
Protestants.  The  order  only  exists  at  present 
in  Spain,  and  some  V^^  of  Italy. 

Babtbolomxw'b  Day,  a  fieast  held  on  the 
24th  of  Aognst,  in  honour  of  Bartholomew, 


but  awfully  memorable  as  the  da^  of  the  hor- 
rid sbughter  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  in 
the  year  1572,  when,  at  midnight,  not  only 
was  a  signal  given  to  massacte  all  who  were 
found  in  Pans,  but  orders  were  issued  that 
the  massacre  should  extend  through  the  whole 
kingdom ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  upwards  of  30,000  victims 
are  calculated  to  have  been  slain.  See  Per- 
secution, France. 

BARTHOLOMiTEa,  a  religious  order  founded 
at  Genoa  in  1307 ;  but,  the  monks  leading 
irregular  lives,  it  was  suppressed  in  1650,  and 
their  effects  confiscated.  In  the  church  of 
the  monastery  of  this  order  at  Genoa,  is  pre- 
served the  image  which,  it  is  pretended,  Christ 
sent  to  king  Abgarus. 

Baruch,  the  Prophecy  op,  one  of  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

Basilian  Monks,  religious  of  the  order  of 
Basil,  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  having  re- 
tired into  a  desert  in  the  province  of  Pontus, 
founded  a  monastery,  and  drew  up  rules  to 
the  amoimt  of  some  hundreds,  for  his  disci- 
ples. This  new  society  soon  spread  all  over 
the  East ;  nor  was  it  long  before  it  passed  into 
the  West  Some  pretend  that  Basil  saw  him- 
self the  spiritual  father  of  more  than  90,000 
monks  in  the  East  only ;  but  this  order,  which 
flourished  for  more  than  three  centuries,  was 
considerably  diminished  by  heresy,  schism, 
and  a  change  of  empire ;  but  the  number  is 
still  considerable,  and  some  are  found  even  in 
America.  The  historians  of  this  order  say  that 
it  has  produced  14  popes,  1805  bishops,  3010 
abbots,  and  11,085  martyrs,  besides  an  infinite 
number  of  coi^cssors  and  virgins.  This  order 
likewise  boasts  of  several  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes,  who  have  embraced  its  rule. 

Basilica,  properly  a  royal  palace ;  but  in 
the  first  centuries  of  Rome,  the  basilicas  were 
splendid  public  buildings,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
and  four-cornered,  and  commonly  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns  and  statues,  where 
the  citizens  collected  to  consult  for  their  com- 
mon welfare,  transact  mercantile  business,  and 
hear  the  young  orators  exercise  themselves  in 
declamation.  Some  of  them  having  been 
given  by  Constantine  to  the  Roman  Christians 
for  their  worship,  the  first  buildings  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose  obtained  the  name  of 
oastUcat  and  afterwards,  when  new  churches 
were  built,  the  shape  of  the  ancient  basilica 
was  retained. 

Basilideb,  author  of  the  heresy  described 
in  the  following  article.  Different  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  time  at  which 
he  lived ;  but  if  he  was  a  disciple  of  Menan- 
der,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  he 
must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  may  have  spread  his  doc- 
trines in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
He  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  b  said  to  have 
been  also  in  Persia ;  but  whether  he  learned 
his  views  of  Gnosticism  there  is  uncertain. 
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Basilidtanr,  those  -who  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  Basilides,  vho,  when  overpowered 
by  the  divine  lustre  of  Christianity,  had  been 
induced  to  enrol  himself  among  the  number 
of  its  votaries,  made  it  his  study  to  bend  and 
interpret  its  principles  in  such  a  way  as  that 
they  might  appear  rather  to  support  than 
^  to  militate  against  his  philosophical  tenets. 
The  cause  of  Christ's  advent  he  maintained 
to  be  the  defection  of  the  founders  and 
ffovcmors  of  this  world  from  the  Supreme 
Deity,  the  contentions  and  wars  among  them- 
selves, in  which  they  were  continually  eng^ed, 
and  the  consequent  utter  depravity  and  miser- 
able sitcuition  of  the  whole  human  race.  Those 
eminently  powerful  genii,  he  asserted,  who 
both  created  and  governed  the  world,  being 
endowed  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
will  as  to  the  choice  of  either  good  or  evil, 
inclined  by  degrees  to  the  latter,  and  endea- 
voured to  root  out  and  obliterate  all  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  with  a  view  to  get  themselves 
regarded  and  worshipped  by  mankind  as  gods 
in  his  stead.  They  then  en^ged  in  wars 
among  themselves,  each  one  striving  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  his  own  power.  The  pre- 
sident or  ruler  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  par- 
ticular, the  chief  angel  of  the  whole,  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  universal  sovereignty,  his 
efforts  being  directed  to  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  his  associates,  and  the  various  re^ons 
of  the  earth  over  which  they  resiMictively 
presided.  The  conseiiuences  produced  by 
this  perturbed  state  of  things  were,  that  the 
true  religion  sunk  into  oblivion,  men  resigned 
themselves  wholly  to  the  dominion  of  depraved 
appetites  and  lusts,  and  every  part  of  the 
earth  groaned  under  an  accumulation  of  cala- 
mities, crimes,  and  wretchedness.  Touched 
with  compassion  on  beholding  souls  of  a 
divine  origin  involved  in  so  much  misery  and 
distress,  the  Supreme  Deity  directed  his  Son, 
that  is,  Noos,  the  first  of  the  seven  JEions,  be- 
gotten of  himself,  to  descend  on  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
these  presiding  angels,  particularly  that  of 
their  superlatively  proud  and  arrogant  chief, 
whom  the  Jewish  nation  had  learnt  to  venerate 
as  a  god.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  was 
to  revive  amongst  men  the  long-lost  know- 
ledge of  his  Father,  and  teach  them  to  subdue 
the  force  of  those  turbulent  and  irregular 
appetites  which  war  against  the  souL  Taking 
upon  himself,  therefore,  the  form  and  sem- 
blance of  a  man,  but  without  assuming  a  real 
body,  the  Son  made  his  appearance  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
function  that  had  thus  been  assigned  him  by 
his  Father,  confirming  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trine by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous 
nature.  Enraged  at  this  invasion  of  his  do- 
minion, the  god  of  the  Jews  caused  Christ  to 
be  apprehended,  and  condemned  to  suffer 
death ;  but  the  latter  not  being  clothed  with 
a  real  body  of  his  own,  adopted  that  of  Simon 


the  Cjrrenian,  who  had  been  compelled  to  bear 
his  cross,  and  transferred  his  form  to  Simon ; 
so  that  instead  of  Christ,  it  was  Simon  the 
Cyrenian   whom  the  Jews  crucified.     The 
souls  that  paid  obedience  to  the  precepts  and 
irg  unctions  thus  communicated  to  them  from 
above,  might  expect,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  to  regain  their  original  seats  in  the 
blissful  mansions  above ;  but  those  who  neg- 
lected availing  themselves  of  the  proffernl 
instruction,  were  destined  to   migrate  into 
other  bodies,  either  of  men  or  brute  animals, 
until  their  impurities  should  be  wholly  purged 
away.     As  for  the  body,  a  mass  of  corrupt 
and  vitiated  matter,  no  hope  was  to  be  enter- 
tained of  its  being  ever  restored  to  life  again. 
Of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he 
conceived  to  have  been  composed  in  part  by 
command  of  the  prince  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  in  part  at  the  instance  of  the  other  angels, 
Basilides  could  not,  of  course,  have  made  any 
great  account     'Wliat  the  books  of  the  New 
festaracnt  might  be,  of  which  he  approved, 
is  not  at  present  known. 

He  wrote  a  long  explanatory  comment, 
indeed,  on  the  gospel ;  but  whether  the  gos- 
pel which  he  thus  took  upon  him  to  expound, 
was  one  of  those  which  we  recognise  as 
genuine,  or  a  different  one,  is  not  altogether - 
certain. 

The  moral  discipline  prescribed  by  Basi- 
lides, although  founded,  m  some  degree,  in 
superstition,  and  supported  rather  by  vain 
and  empty  subtleties  than  any  true  or  solid 
principles,  yet  held  out  no  encouragement  to 
the  irregular  appetites  and  vices  of  mankind. 
The  soul,  he  maintained,  was  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  power  or  energy  to  overcome  ereiy 
incitement  to  evil,  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal:  and,  consequently,  that  no  man  ooold 
become  wicked  except  through  his  own  fknlt 
God,  he  asserted,  would  forgive  no  other 
offences  but  those  which  had  been  unknow- 
ingly and  unwillingly  committed,  and  consi- 
dered even  a  propension  or  leaning  towaidi 
any  sin,  in  one  and  the  same  light  with  the 
actual  commission  of  such  sin.     All  this-  is 
so  obviously  repugnant  to  a  licentious  course 
of  life  and  action,  that  it  is  impossible  for  as 
to  place  any  fnith  in  the  accounts  of  those 
ancient  authors  who  represent  Basilides  as 
having  countenanced  the  utmost  laxity  o. 
manners  amount  his  followers.     The  unfii- 
vourable  suspicions  that  were  entertained  by 
many  respecting  the  nature  of  his  moral  dis- 
cipline, appear  to  have  been  excited  in  part 
by   the  infamous  lives  led  by  some  of  his 
disciples,  and  in  part  by  the  oljectionable 
opinions  which  he  mainttuncd  in  regard  to 
the  lawfulness  of  concealing  one*s  religion,  at 
denying  Christ  in  times  of  peril,  of  partaking 
of  the  flesh  of  victims  offered  to  idols,  of  dis- 
paraging the  estimation  and  authority  of  the 
martyrs,  and  peradventure  as  to  various  other 
points.    The  Basilidian  sect  floaiiihed  fitr  a 
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coDnderable  time»  and  had  not  become  alto- 
gether extinct  so  late  as  the  fourth  oentmy. 

Baslje,  Council  op,  which  commenced  ita 
iHtingB,  December  14,  1431,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  cardinal  legate  Joliano  Caesarini 
of  Sc  Angelo,  and  after  holding  not  fewer 
than  forty-Jive,  terminated  ita  laboors  May 
1^  1443.  Its  objects,  which  were  |»artly 
attained^  were  to  extirpate  heresies,  limit  the 
power  of  the  pope,  effect  a  reformation  of  the 
derfy,  and  consolidate  the  interests  ot  the 
elmrch.  Its  decrees  are  not  admitted  into 
any  of  the  Roman  collections,  and  are  consi- 
dered of  no  authority  l^  the  Roman  lawyers. 
They  are,  howeyer,  recognised  in  points  of 
canon  Uw  in  France  and  Germany;  and 
though  some  later  concordats  have  modified 
the  application  of  them,  they  have  never  been 
fcnnally  and  entirely  annulled. 
^  Bataituts,  or  Absassins,  a  fkmous  here- 
tical sect  of  murderers  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans,  who  settled  in  Persia  about  1090.  Their 
head  and  chief  seems  to  have  been  Hassan 
Sabah,  who  made  flmatical  sUves  of  his  sub- 
jeeta.  Their  religion  was  a  compound  of 
that  of  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  the  Christians, 
and  the  Mohammedans.  They  believed  the 
Holy  Ghost  resided  in  their  chief;  that  his 
orders  proceeded  from  God  himself,  and  were 
real  declarations  of  his  wilL 

This  chiefs  frtnn  his  exalted  residence  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  was  called  the  old  man  of 
dk  waoMMtain;  who,  like  a  vindictive  deity, 
with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  sent  inevi- 
tahle  death  to  all  quarters,  so  that  even  kings 
trembled  at  his  sanguinary  power.  His  sub- 
jects would  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  his  throne,  requesting  to  die  by  his  hand, 
or  order,  as  a  favour  by  which  they  were 
sure  of  passing  into  paradise.  **  Are  your 
subjeetx,  said  the  old  man  of  the  mountain 
to  the  son-in-law  of  Amoury,  king  of  Jeru- 
aalem«  **  as  ready  in  their  submission  as 
mine?**  and  without  staying  for  an  answer, 
Bsade  a  sign  with  his  hand,  when  ten  young 
BMn  in  white,  who  were  standing  on  an  ad- 
jacent tower,  instantly  threw  themselves 
down.  To  one  of  his  guards  he  said,  "  Dnw 
rear  dagger,  and  plunge  it  into  your  breast  ;*' 
which  was  no  sooner  said  than  obeyed.  At 
the  command  ol  their  chie^  they  made  no 
dificnity  of  stabbing  any  prince,  even  on  his 
throne;  and  for  that  purpose  conformed  to 
the  dreas  and  religion  of  the  country,  that 
they  might  be  less  suspected.  To  animate 
them  in  such  attempts,  the  scheik  previously 
indulged  them  with  a  foretaste  of  tbe  delights 
of  paradise.  Delicious  soporific  drinks  were 
given  them ;  and  while  they  lay  asleep  they 
were  carried  into  beautiful  gardens,  where, 
awaking  as  it  were  in  paradise,  and  inflamed 
with  views  of  perpetual  ei^oyments,  they 
sallied  forth  to  perform  assassinations  of  the 
blackest  dye. 


It  is  said  they  once  thought  of  embracing 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  some  have  thought 
the  Druses  a  remnant  of  this  singular  race  of 
barbarians. 

Bath-Col.  IHebr,!  The  daughter  of  a 
voice.  After  the  death  of  Malachi,  the  spirit 
isf  prophecy  ceasiuff  among  the  Jews,  they 
pretended  to  a  new  kind  of  revelation,  which 
they  called  Bath-col,  the  daughter  of  a  voice, 
beomse  it  succeeded  the  oracular  voice,  deli- 
vered from  the  Mercy-seat,  when  they  con- 
sulted God  by  Urim  and  ThumminL  They 
pretended,  that  it  was  a  voice  from  heaven ; 
and  some  tell  us  it  was  attended  with  a  clap 
of  thunder.  To  give  an  instance,  out  of  the 
Talmud,  of  this  kind  of  oracle : — Rabbi  Jo- 
chanan,  and  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Lachish,  de- 
siring to  see  the  &ce  of  Rabbi  Samuel,  a 
Babylonish  doctor,  said.  Let  us  follow  the 
hearing  of  Bath-coL  Travelling  therefore 
near  a  school,  they  heard  the  voice  of  a  boy, 
reading  these  words  out  of  the  first  book  of 
Samuel, — And  Samud  died.  From  hence 
they  iiKferred,  that  their  friend  Samuel  was 
deaid;  and  accordingly  so  it  happened;  for 
Samuel  of  Babylon  was  just  then  dead. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  Bath-col 
was  a  fantastical  way  of  divination,  invented 
by  the  Jews  themselves,  not  unlike  the  Sortee 
yirgdiana  of  the  heathens.  For  as,  with 
them,  the  first  words  they  happened  to  dip 
into,  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  were  a  kind 
of  oracle,  whereby  they  predicted  future 
events;  so  with  the  Jews,  when  they  ap- 
pealed to  Bath-col,  the  first  words  they  heard 
fh>m  any  one's  mouth  were  looked  upon  as  a 
voice  from  heaven,  directing  them  in  the 
matter  they  inquired  about. 

Baxter,  Richard,  was  bom  at  Rowton, 
in  Shropshire,  November  12,  1615.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  nonconformist  divines ;  and 
though  he,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  la- 
boured under  many  and  great  disadvantages, 
owing  to  the  irreligion  and  ignorance  of  those 
under  whose  care  he  was  placed,  he  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  During  the  first  few  years 
of  his  life  he  was  much  addicted  to  lying, 
oovetoosness  in  play,  fondness  for  romances, 
&c. ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  his  father 
directed  his  attention  to  the  historical  part  of 
the  Bible,  which  much  interested  him,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  peruse  those 
parts  which  were  more  doctrinal  In  conse- 
quence of  such  determination,  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books,  and 
the  conversations  of  his  &ther,  his  mind 
became  illuminated,  and  his  soiU  converted 
to  €rod.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Owen,  school- 
master of  the  free  school  at  Wroxeter,  his 
parents  accepted  of  a  proposal  for  placing  him 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Richard  Wickstead, 
chaplain  to  the  council  of  Ludlow.  This 
gentleman  proved  to  be  very  incompetent  to 
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nnder  the  superintendence  of  Abbot  Benedict, 
by  -whom,  and  his  successor  Ceolfrid,  he  was 
educated  for  twelve  years.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Beverley.  In  a 
short  time,  by  his  diligence  and  application, 
he  became  a  proficient  in  general  knowledge, 
and  in  classical  literature.  He  was  so  strongly 
attached  to  a  monastic  life,  that  when  Pope 
Sergius  wrote  to  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  in  a  very 
urgent  manner,  to  send  him  to  Rome  to  give 
his  opinion  on  some  important  points,  Bede 
would  not  accept  it.  Several  years  were 
spent  by  him  in  making  collections  for  his 
celebrated  work  on  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
materials  for  which  he  collected  from  the 
lives  of  eminent  persons,  annals  in  convents, 
and  such  chronicles  as  were  written  before 
his  time.  Nearly  all  the  knowledge  we 
p(»s8ess  of  the  early  state  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  is  derived  from  this  work.  That 
work  was  published  in  the  year  731,  when 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  It  gained 
him  such  universal  «pplause,  that  the  most 
profound  prelates  conversed  with  him,  and 
solicited  his  advice  on  the  most  important 
subjects ;  particularly  Egbert,  bishop  of  York, 
a  man  of  very  extensive  learning;  and  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  long,  learned,  and  judicious 
letter,  which  fHimished  the  world  with  such 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that 
time,  as  cannot  be  met  with  in  any  other 
history.  He  had  then  every  SA-mptom  of 
consumption,  which  at  last  proved  to  be  the 
case.  This  affliction  he  supported  with  in- 
credible firmness  of  mind ;  and  though  this 
lingering  comphiint  was  united  with  asthma, 
he  was  never  heard  to  complain,  but  was 
always  calm  and  resided.  Though  his  body 
was  much  afflicted,  his  mind  was  buoyant  and 
active ;  and  he  continued,  with  great  assiduity, 
to  translate  the  Gospel  of  John  into  the  Saxon 
language,  and  also  some  passages  which  he 
was  then  extracting  from  the  works  of  Isidore. 
lie  had  just  time  to  finish  his  translation  on 
the  day,  and  at  the  very  hour,  of  his  death. 
He  also  took  his  usual  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation and  improvement  of  some  monks  whom 
he  was  instnicting.  His  piety  and  virtue, 
united  to  his  lengthened  days,  entitled  him  to 
the  appellation  of  venerable,  England  scarcely 
ever  produced  a  greater  scholar  or  divine. 
Bayle  says,  that  **  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
in  all  antiquity  worthy  to  be  read,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Bede,  thou^  he  travelled 
not  out  of  his  own  country?*  and  that  **if 
he  had  lived  in  the  times  of  St  Augustine, 
St  Jerome,  or  Chrysostom,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  equalled  them,  since,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  superstitious  age,  he  wrote  so 
many  excellent  Ireatises.**  Bede  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  a.i>.  735.  His  remains 
were  interred,  first  in  the  church  of  his  own 
monastery,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Dur- 
ham, and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  with  those 


of  St  Cuthbert.  There  were  several  epitaphs 
composed  in  honour  of  him,  but  none  con- 
sidered suitable  to  his  virtues  and  talents 
As  an  author,  he  excelled  in  the  purity  and 
ele^nce  of  his  style ;  and,  as  a  man,  he  was 
eminent  for  those  virtues  and  graces  which 
adorn  human  nature. 

Beghards,  or  Beouards,  s  sect  that  arose 
in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
took  St  Begghe  for  their  patroness.  They 
employed  themselves  in  maiking  linen  doth, 
each  supporting  himself  by  his  labour,  and 
were  united  only  by  the  bonds  of  charity, 
without  having  any  particular  rule ;  but  whin 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  had  confirmed  that  of  the 
third  order  of  St  Francis,  in  1289,  they  em- 
braced it  the  year  following. 

Beguines,  a  congregation  of  nuns,  founded 
either  by  St  Begghe  or  by  Lambert  le  Bcgue. 
They  were  established,  first  at  Liege,  and 
afterwards  at  Neville,  in  1207  ;  and  from  this 
last  settlement  sprang  the  great  number  of 
Beguinages  which  arc  spread  over  all  Flan- 
ders, and  have  passed  from  Flanders  into 
Germany.  In  the  latter  country  some  of  them 
fell  into  extravagant  errors,  persuading  them- 
selves that  it  was  possible,  in  the  present  Ute, 
to  arrive  to  the  highest  perfection,  even  to 
impeccability,  and  a  clear  view  of  God;  m 
short,  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  contemplation, 
that  there  was  no  necessity,  after  this,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  mortal  men,  civil  or  cede- 
siasticaL  The  council  of  Vienna  condemned 
these  errors ;  permitting,  nevertheless,  those 
among  them  who  continued  in  the  true  faith, 
to  live  in  charity  and  penitence,  either  with 
or  without  vows.  There  still  subdsts,  or  st 
least  subsisted  till  lately,  many  communities 
of  them  in  Flanders.  Their  grand  rule  of 
conduct  was  universal  charity,  and  their  only 
motive  the  love  of  God. 

Behmen,  or  BoEHME,  Jacob,  a  celebrated 
mystic  writer,  bom  in  the  year  1575,  at  Old 
Seidenburgh,  near  Gorlitz,  m  Upper  Lusatia ; 
he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  thoughtful  and  reli- 
^ous  from  his  youth,  taking  peculiar  pleasure 
m  frequenting  public  worship.  At  lenffth 
seriously  considering  within  himself  that 
speech  of  our  Saviour,  3i^  Father  wkich  u  m 
heaven  will  give  t/ie  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
cutk  hinif  he  was  thereby  thoroughly  awakened 
in  himself^  and  set  forward  to  desire  that 
promised  Comforter ;  and,  continuing  in  that 
earnestness,  he  was  at  last,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  **  surrounded  with  a  divine  light 
for  seven  days,  and  stood  in  the  highest  con- 
templation and  kingdom  of  joys  !**  After 
this,  about  the  year  16iK),  he  was  again  sur- 
rounded by  the  divine  light,  and  rei>leni8hc-d 
with  the  heavenly  knowledge  ;  insomuch 
that,  going  abroad  into  the  fields,  and  view- 
ing the  herbs  and  grass,  by  his  inward  li^ifht 
he  saw  into  their  essences,  use  and  properrii*s, 
which  were  discovered  to  him  by  their  linea- 
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gam»  and  signatures.  In  the  jrear 
(  bad  a  tliira  special  illamination, 
•till  fiutber  mysteries  were  revealed 

li  was  not  till  the  year  1612  that 
sommitted  these  revelations  to  writing. 
treatise  is  entitled  Aurora^  which  was 
1  wnd  withheld  from  him  by  the  se- 
3orlitx  (who  persecuted  him  at  the 
B  of  the  primate  of  that  place)  before 
ished,  and  he  never  afterwards  pro- 
ith  it,  further  than  by  adding  some 
iry  notes.  The  next  production  of 
b  called  The  Three  Principles,  In 
;  be  more  fully  illustrates  the  subjects 
f  in  the  former,  and  supplies  what  is 
in  ihBt  work.  The  contents  of  these 
tiaes  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 
ill  thin^  came  from  a  working  will 
M>ly  tnune  incomprehensible  God, 
ng  himself  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
rough  an  outward  perceptible  work- 
le  power  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  in 
dom  of  heaven.  2.  How  and  what 
id  men  were  in  their  creation ;  that 
in  and  firom  God,  his  real  ofbpring ; 
r  life  began  in  and  trcm.  this  divine 
ik  is  the  Father  of  light,  generating 
yi  light  in  their  souls;  from  both 
ooeeds  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  breath  of 
re  in  the  triune  creature,  as  it  does 
[one  Creator.  3.  How  some  angels, 
B0D,  are  fallen  from  God,  and  uieir 
i  €itL  divine  triune  life  in  him ;  what 
in  their  fidlen  state,  and  the  difference 
tbe  fall  of  angels  and  that  of  man. 
the  earth,  stars,  and  elements  were 
n  consequence  of  the  fidlen  angels, 
ee  there  is  good  and  evil  in  all  this 

world,  in  all  its  creatures,  animate 
limate;  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
It  dwells  every  where  in  it  6.  Of 
loin  of  Christ ;  how  it  is  set  in  oppo- 

and  fights  and  strives  against  the 
of  hell.  7.  How  man,  through  fiiith 
;« k  able  to  overcome  the  km^dom 
and  triumph  over  it  in  the  divine 
id  thereby  obtain  eternal  salvation ; 
'v  through  working  in  the  hellish 
n  principle,  he  casts  himself  into 
,  I.  How  and  why  sin  and  misery, 
i  death,  shall  only  reign  for  a  time, 
lore^  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of 
1  In  a  supernatural  way  (the  mys- 
Gtod  made  man)  triumph  over  sin, 
nd  death ;  and  make  &llen  man  rise 
ry  ot  angels,  and  this  material  sys- 
e  off  its  curse,  and  enter  into  an 
m  union  with  that  heaven  from 
JeU. 

mr  after  he  wrote  his  Three  Princi- 
which  are  to  be  understood,  the  dark 
bell,  in  which  the  devils  live ; — the 
Id,  or  heaven,  in  which  the  angels 
f  external  and  visible  world,  which 
fided  from  the  internal  and  spiritual 


worlds,  in  which  man,  as  to  lus  bodily  life,  lives, 
— Behmen  produced  his  Threefold  lAfe  of 
Man  according  to  the  Three  Principles,  hi  this 
work  he  treats  more  largely  of  the  state  of 
man  in  this  world:  1.  That  he  has  that  im- 
mortal spark  of  life  which  is  common  to 
angels  and  devils.  2.  That  divine  life  of  the 
light  and  spirit  of  God,  which  makes  the  es- 
sential difference  between  an  angel  and  a 
devil,  the  last  having  extinguished  this  divine 
life  in  himself;  but  that  man  can  only  attain 
unto  this  heavenly  life  of  the  second  principle 
through  the  new  birth  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
life  of  the  third  principle,  or  of  this  external 
and  visible  world.  Thus  the  life  of  the  first 
and  third  principles  is  common  to  all  men ; 
but  the  life  of  the  second  principle  only  to  a 
true  Christian  or  a  child  of  God. 

Behmen  wrote  several  other  treatises,  be- 
sides the  three  already  enumerated ;  but  these 
three  being,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  all  his 
other  writings,  it  was  thought  proper  to  notice 
them  particmarly.  His  conceptions  are  often 
clothed  nndcr  allegorical  symbols ;  and  in  his 
latter  works  he  has  frequently  adopted  chemi- 
cal and  Latin  phrases  to  express  his  ideas, 
which  phrases  he  borrowed  fW>m  conversation 
with  learned  men,  the  education  he  had  re- 
ceived being  too  illiterate  to  fbrnish  him  widi 
them :  but  as  to  the  matter  contained  in  his 
writings,  he  disclaimed  having  borrowed  it 
either  fh>m  men  or  books.  He  died  in  the 
year  1624.  His  last  words  were — "Now  I 
go  hence  into  Paradise.** 

Some  of  Behmen's  principles  were  adopted 
by  the  late  ingenious  and  pious  William  Law, 
who  has  clothed  them  in  a  more  modem  dress 
and  in  a  less  obscure  style.<~See  Behmen* $ 
Works;  Okeiey*s  Memoirs  of  Behmen, 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  a  great  Roman 
Catholic  oracle  and  Jesuit,  bom  at  Monte 
Puleiano,  in  Tuscany,  in  1542.  He  was  most 
assiduous  in  his  opposition  to  the  Protestants, 
and  was  sent  into  the  Low  Countries  to  arrest 
their  progress.  The  talent  which  he  displayed 
in  his  controversies,  called  forth  the  most  able 
men  on  the  other  side ;  and,  for  a  number  of 
years,  no  eminent  divine  among  the  Reformers 
fkiled  to  make  his  aiguments  a  particular 
suliject  of  refutation.  Uis  principal  work  was 
A  Body  of  Controversy,  written  m  Latin,  the 
style  of  which  is  perspicuous  and  precise, 
without  any  pretension  to  purity  and  elegance. 
He  displays  very  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  is  deeply  versed  in 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church.  He 
was,  on  the  points  of  predestination  and  effi- 
cacious grace,  more  a  disciple  of  Augustine 
than  a  Jesuit  As  his  book  did  not  assert  that 
the  Popes  had  a  direct  power  over  temporal 
thin^  it  was  placed  by  Sixtus  V.  among  the 
prohibited  books ;  which,  with  the  difPerences 
that  were  found  among  the  Catholics  them- 
selves, gave  the  Protestants  no  small  advan- 
tage.   At  his  death,  the  Cardinal  bequeathed 
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one  half  of  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
t)ie  other  to  Jesns  Christ 

Beliep,  in  its  general  and  natural  sense, 
denotes  a  persuasion  or  an  assent  of  the  mind 
to  the  trudi  of  any  proposition.  In  this  sense 
belief  has  no  relation  to  any  particular  kind 
of  means  or  arguments,  but  may  be  produced 
by  any  means  whatever :  thus  we  are  said  to 
believe  our  senses,  to  believe  our  reason,  to 
believe  a  witness.  Belief,  in  its  more  restrained 
sense,  denotes  that  kind  of  assent  which  is 
grounded  only  on  the  authority  or  testimony 
of  some  person.  In  this  sense  belief  stands 
opposed  to  knowledge  and  science.  We  do 
not  saj  that  we  btUeve  snow  is  white,  but  we 
know  it  to  be  so.  But  when  a  thing  is  pro- 
pounded to  us,  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
no  knowledge,  but  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
true  from  the  testimony  given  to  it  by  another, 
this  is  what  we  call  belief.    See  Faith. 

Believers,  an  appellation  bv  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  were  first  called ;  but  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  first  century,  those 
Christians  were  thus  designated  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptism, 
and  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  catechumens  who 
had  not  been  baptized,  and  were  debarred 
from  those  privileges.  Among  us  it  is  often 
used  sysonymously  with  Christian.  See 
Christian. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  History  op,  an 
apocryphal  and  nncanonicaai  book  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish 
church,  and  is  extant  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  Chaldee  language ;  nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  it  ever  was  so.  Jerom  gives  it  no 
better  title  than  *^the  fable  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon." 

Selden  thinks  this  little  history  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  a  sacred  poem,  or  fiction, 
than  a  true  account  As  to  the  Dragon,  he 
observes,  that  serpents  (dractmcs)  made  a  part 
of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  religion ; 
as  appears  fh>m  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ju- 
lius Firmicus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others.  And 
Aristotle  relates,  that  in  Mesopotamia  there 
were  serpents  which  would  not  hurt  the 
natives  of  the  country,  and  infested  only 
strangers.  Whence  it  is  not  improbable  that 
both  the  Mesopotamtans  themselves,  and  the 
neighbouring  people,  might  worship  a  serpent, 
the  former  to  avert  the  evil  arising  from  Uiose 
reptiles,  the  latter  out  of  a  principle  of  grati- 
tude. But  of  this  there  is  no  clear  proof;  nor 
is  it  certain  that  the  Babylonians  worshipped 
a  dragon  or  serpent 

Belxa  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ancient  utensiU  of  the  Christian  church,  be- 
cause they  are  known  to  be  a  modem  inven- 
tion. During  the  three  first  centuries,  it  is 
certain  the  Christians  did  not  meet  in  their 
assemblies  by  the  notice  of  any  public  signal ; 
nor  can  it  be  imagined  that,  in  an  age  of  per- 
secution, when  they  met  privately  in  the  night, 


they  would  as  it  were  betray  ihemadves  1^ 
such  notice  to  their  enemies.  Barooius,  indeed, 
supposes  there  was  an  order  of  men  l^ipointed 
to  give  private  notice  of  assembling  to  every 
particular  member  of  a  Christian  oongre^ 
tion ;  but,  for  want  of  light,  we  am  detennme 
nothing  about  it 

In  the  fbllowing  ages,  we  find  sereral  in- 
ventions before  that  of  bells,  for  the  cilfing 
religions  assemblies  together.  In  Egypt  they 
seem  to  have  used  trumpets,  after  tMmamier 
of  the  Jews.  And  the  same  custom  prevailed 
in  the  sixth  century,  in  Palestine.  But,  in 
some  monasteries  they  took  the  office  by  tnms 
of  going  about  to  every  one's  cell,  and  calling 
the  monks  to  their  devotions  wiUi  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer;  which  instrument  waa  from 
thence  termed  the  night-^gHcU,  and  awakmmg' 
nuiUetf  mvirviatn^ptov  vAvpiyo,  In  the  nun- 
nery erected  at  Jerusalem  by  the  fiunons 
Paula,  a  Roman  lady,  the  usual  signal  was 
given  by  sin^ig  an  Hallelujah.  In  the  other 
parts  of  tiie  East  they  made  use  of  sonndhig 
instruments  of  wood,  called  Sacred  Boards. 

The  use  of  bells  was  not  known  in  the 
eastern  church  till  the  year  865,  when  Urns 
Patrisiacus,  duke  of  Venice,  made  a  present 
of  some  to  Michael  the  Greek  emperor,  who 
first  built  a  tower  to  the  chnrch  of  Saneta 
Sophia,  to  han^  them  in.  Who  first  Inon^ 
bells  into  use  m  the  Latin  church,  is  a  thing 
not  yet  determined ;  some  ascribing  them  to 
Pope  Sabinianus,  successor  of  St  Gregory,  a  a 
604 ;  and  others  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola, 
contemporary  with  St  Jerom.  But  the  latter 
opinion  seems  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  and  to 
have  no  better  foundation  than  Panlinns's 
being  bishop  of  Nola  in  Camp«nia,  where  it 
is  pretended  bells  were  first  invented,  and 
thence  cidled  Nols  and  CampansB.  Cardinal 
Bona  would  have  it  thought  that  they  began 
to  be  used  in  the  Latin  church  immediately 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  emperors  to  Chris- 
tianity, because  the  tintmnabvtat  or  less^  sort 
of  bells,  had  been  used  before  by  the  heathens 
to  the  like  purpose :  but  there  is  no  ancient 
author  that  countenances  his  coi^ectnre. 

The  Turks,  since  they  became  masters  at 
the  Greek  empire,  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
bells  among  their  Christian  sobjects;  for 
which  reason,  **  they  hang  by  ropes,  npon  the 
branches  of  trees,  severu  bent  plates  of  iron, 
Uke  those  on  our  cart-wheels,  of  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad, 
with  holes  made  in  them  lengUiways.  They 
chime  upon  these  plates  with  litUe  iron  ham- 
mers, to  call  the  monks  to  church.  Their 
have  another  sort  of  religious  music,  whi<» 
they  endeavour  to  bring  into  concert  with 
these  iron  chimes.  They  hold  a  pieee  at 
bourd  about  four  or  five  inches  broad  in  one 
hand,  and  beat  upon  it  with  a  wooden  mallet 
in  the  other." 

The  Romish  church  has  a  great  deal  of 
superstition  in  relation  to  the  use  of  bells,    in 
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the  Roman  ritual,  they  are  said  to  represent 
the  duration  of  the  Goepel,  the  sound  ot  which 
has  been  carried  through  all  the  earth,  be- 
cause they  make  themselves  be  heard  by  the 
faithful  a  great  way  off.  They  likewise  re- 
present the  church  exciting  the  fidthful  to 
praise  God,  and  the  pastors  of  the  Gospel 
preaching  the  word  of  God.  They  have 
several  other  mysterious  significations,  to  be 
found  in  the  rituals.  The  Komanists  beUeve 
that  the  sound  of  bells  keeps  the  powers  of 
the  air  at  a  distance ;  in  this  not  much  unlike 
the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  who  thought  the 
sound  of  brass  would  drive  away  evil  spirits : 
for  which  reason,  at  the  death  of  their  kings, 
they  beat  upon  brass  kettles. 

The  ceremony  of  the  benedietUm^  or  bless- 
i»g^  of  belUy  in  the  Romish  church,  is  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  superstition.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  consecrate  them  to  God's  service, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  bestow  on  them  the 
power,  not  of  striking  the  ear,  but  of  touch- 
ing the  heart  When  a  bell  is  to  receive 
bvoedictioa,  it  is  hung  up,  and  disposed  in 
meh  a  manner,  as  to  leave  room  to  walk 
round  it.  They  prepare  beforehand  an  holy- 
wster  pot,  another  tor  salt,  napkins,  a  vessel 
of  oiU  incense,  myrrh,  cotton,  a  bason  and 
ewer,  and  a  crum  of  bread.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  sanctify  the  bell  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — A  procession  is  made  from  the  vestry, 
and  the  officiating  priest,  having  seated  him- 
self near  the  bell,  instructs  the  people  in  the 
hc^neaa  of  the  action  he  is  going  to  perform, 
and  then  sings  the  miserere.  Next,  he  blesses 
some  salt  and  water,  and  puts  up  a  prayer, 
that  the  bell  may  acquire  the  virtue  of  guard- 
ing Christians  from  the  stratagems  of  Satan, 
of  driving  away  ghosts,  of  breaking  the  force 
of  tempests,  and  raising  devotion  in  the  heart, 
Ac.  He  then  mixes  the  salt  and  water,  and 
cmssing  them  thrice,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  pronounces 
over  each  of  them,  **  Uod  be  with  you." 
Tliis  done  he  dips  the  aspergiUum,  or  sprink- 
ler, in  the  holy  water,  and  with  it  washes 
the  bell;  during  which  ablution  psalms  are 
sang.  Alter  this  a  vessel,  containing  what 
they  call  oil  for  the  in/inn^  is  opened  by  the 
dean,  into  which  the  officiating  priest  dips 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  applies  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  bell,  signing  it  with  the 
fi|m  of  the  cross.  The  28th  Psalm  being  then 
sung,  the  bell  is  marked  with  seven  other 
croases,  during  which  the  priest  honours  the 
hell  with  a  sort  of  baptism,  consecrating  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  naming  some 
particular  saint,  who  stands  godfather  to  the 
bell,  which  from  that  time  bears  his  name. 
The  bell,  thus  baptized,  is  perfumed  with  in- 
cense and  myrrh,  which,  in  a  prayer  used  on 
that  occasion,  is  called  the  dew  of  the  Holy 
Ghoet, 

The  rituals  tell  us,  that  the  consecration  of 
bells  represents  that  of  pastors ;  that  the  ablu- 


tion, followed  by  unction,  expresses  the  tanc- 
tification  acquired  by  baptism;  the  seven 
crosses  show  that  pastors  should  exceed  the 
rest  of  Christians  in  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  that,  as  the  smoke  of  Uie  per- 
fume rises  in  the  beU,  and  fills  it,  so  a  pastor, 
adorned  with  the  fblness  of  God's  Spirit,  re- 
ceives the  perfume  of  the  vows  and  prayers 
of  the  fkithftO. 

We  likewise  meet  with,  in  a  Catholic 
author,  a  kind  of  relijrious  anatomy  of  a  bell, 
and  all  its  parts.  Tne  metal  signifies  the 
strength  of  the  preacher's  understanding,  and 
the  clapper  his  tongue;  the  stroke  of  the 
clapper,  the  tongue's  censure  of  vice ;  and 
that,  which  holds  the  clapper,  the  moderation 
of  the  tongue.  The  wood  on  wluch  the  bell 
hangs  denotes  the  wood  of  the  cross;  the 
pieces,  to  which  the  wood  is  fixed,  the  oracles 
of  the  prophets.  The  cramp-iron,  fixing  the 
bell  to  the  wood,  represents  the  preacner's 
attachment  to  the  cross  of  Christ  The  bell- 
rope  likewise  includes  considerable  mvsteries : 
the  three  cords,  for  instance,  of  which  it-  is 
made,  are  the  three  senses  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  viz.  the  historical,  the  moral,  and  the 
allegoricaL 

This  practice  of  consecrating  and  baptizing 
bells  is  a  very  modem  invention.  Baronius 
carries  it  no  higher  than  the  time  of  John 
XIIL  A.D.  968,  who  consecrated  the  great 
bell  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  gave  it  die 
name  of  John.  Menardus  and  Cardinal  Bona 
carry  it  up  a  little  higher,  nameljf  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Great ;  and  it  is  certain 
the  practice  pravailed  at  that  time,  because 
we  find,  in  the  cajfittdars  of  that  prince,  a 
censure  and  prohibition  of  it, — ut  ciocas  non 
baptisent 

That  bells  were  an  early  invention,  is  evi- 
dent from  their  use  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
since  it  was  enjoined  on  the  high  priest  of  the 
Israelites,  that  the  lower  hem  of  the  robe  in 
which  he  officiated  should  be  ornamented 
with  pomegranates  and  gold  beHsf  set  alter- 
nately, in  onler  that  he  might  minister  therein, 
that  his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went 
into  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when 
he  came  out,  that  he  might  not  die.  It  seems 
to  have  been  ordained  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
that  the  hi^h  priest  might  give  public  notice 
of  his  entenng  before  the  Lord ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  prevent  his  being  put  to  death  by  those 
who  watched  the  temple,  that  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts might  not  be  violated;  none  but  the 
high  priest  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
holy  place. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  appears  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  use  of  bells,  simply  con- 
sidered ;  but  as  sacred  persons  gave  sanction, 
in  the  minds  of  people  prone  to  wander  from 
the  simplicity  of  truth,  to  make  everything 
about  them,  and  even  their  dress,  possess 
some  sacred  function,  so  these  ornaments 
came  to  be  held  up  to  the  people  as  some- 
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thing  more  than  mere  bells  and  pomegra- 
nates ;  and  hence,  Josephus  informs  ns,  that 
while  ^e  latter  signified  lightning,  the  for- 
mer denoted  thonder:  and  long  before  the 
days  of  Josephna,  it  appears  that  snperstitions 
notions  -were  attached  to  bells,  -which,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophet  Zecharias  (ch.  xiv.  20^, 
were  used  as  amulets.  In  illustration  of  this 
remark,  accept  the  following  extract  fh)m 
Burder*8  Oriental  Customs,  voL  il  p.  291 : — 
**  Among  the  heathens  of  the  East,  the  sun 
was  called  Baal,  or  Bel,  from  his  supposed 
dominion  over  all  things,  whence  the  word 
came  at  last  to  denote  a  lord  or  master  in 
general  He  was  considered  as  the  author 
of  vibratory  motion,  the  source  of  musical 
sound ;  and  such  instruments  as  emit  a  sound 
by  percussion,  were  called  bells,  from  Boll  or 
Bel,  the  name  b^  which  the  sun  was  denoted 
among  the  Dnuds.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
bell  seems  in  very  early  times  to  have  been 
made  a  sign  or  symbol  of  victory  or  do- 
minion. Thus,  as  horses  were  employed  in 
war,  and  are  celebrated  in  the  earliest  anti- 
quity, for  their  strength,  stately  port,  and 
undaunted  courage,  bells  became  a  part  of 
their  martial  furniture."  There  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  among 
the  heathen,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Tra- 
vels of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (vol.  L  pp.  615,  616), 
who,  in  describing  the  palace  of  the  forty 
pillars,  which  forms  part  of  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis,  mentions,  among  the  second  ^up  of 
sculptuaed  figures,  "  an  almost  gigantic  horse, 
whose  ardour  his  attendant  seems  to  check 
by  the  tightness  with  which  he  holds  the 
bridle,"  as  having  round  his  neck  a  collar 
and  a  bell ;  and  in  the  next  page,  the  figure 
of  a  dromedary,  so  accurately  sculptured,  "as 
to  give  an  appearance  of  almost  actual  move- 
ment to  the  animal,"  is  similarly  decorated ; 
and  these  fine  specimens  of  the  art  arc  referred 
by  that  enterprising  traveller  to  a  period  con- 
temporary with  Cyrus. 

Possibly,  bells  were  also  used  as  music, 
with  equally  superstitious  notions.  They  are 
mentioned  1  Chron.  xv.  19 ;  and  perhaps  the 
sounding  brass,  coupled  with  the  tinkling 
cymbal,  was  a  sort  of  bell.  Amon^  the  hea- 
then, the  use  of  bells  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies was  common  in  ancient  times.  The 
sounding  brass,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was 
struck  in  Ae  sacred  rites  of  the  Dea  Syria, 
and  in  those  of  Hecate.  It  was  thought  to 
be  good  for  all  kinds  of  expiation  and  puri- 
fication. It  had,  moreover,  some  secret  in- 
fluence over  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The 
priests  of  Proserpine  at  Athens,  called  Hie- 
rophants,  rang  a  bell  to  call  the  people  toge- 
ther to  sacrifice ;  and  one  indispensable  cere- 
mony in  the  Indian  Pooja  is  the  ringing  of  a 
small  bell  bv  the  officiating  Brahmm.  The 
women  of  the  Idol,  or  dancing  girls  of  the 
Pagoda,  have  little  golden  bells  fastened  to 
th^  feet,  the  soft  harmonious  tinkling  of 


which  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  czqiusite 
melody  of  their  voices.  Hence  it  iqipean 
probable,  that  the  Jews  derived  mneh  of  their 
foolish  notions  respecting  bells,  as  well  as 
other  things  of  more  senons  moment,  from 
the  heathen  nations. 

The  rage  for  amalgamating  the  sapersti- 
tions  of  the  Pagan  world  with  the  ontnde  of 
Christianity',  through  the  fiUsely  called  liber- 
ality of  persons  pretending  to  be  the  abetton 
of  truth,  but  who  were  in  reality  the  wont 
enemies  that  Christianity  ever  bad  to  ecmtend 
with,  together  with  the  desire  of  the  heathea 
themselves  to  uphold  their  old  costoms — 
those  who,  like  too  many  of  the  present  day, 
exerted  all  their  influence  in  endeavoaring  to 
unite  principles  that  must  ever  remain  se^ 
rated — this  rage  for  mingling  truth  with 
error  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  when 
heathen  usages  could  be  made  in  any  degree 
to  correspond,  or  when  coincidence  Detweea 
Pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  and  Christian 
saints  could,  however  remotely,  be  brought 
to  bear,  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  great 
variety  of  dogmas,  in  every  respect  contrary 
to  that  simplicity  which  becometh  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  among  thne, 
the  adoption  of  bells  was  not  omitted.  Hence 
appears  to  have  arisen  the  use  of  them  in 
churches,  now  so  universal  among  us;  and 
had  their  use,  without  abuse,  have  served  the 
purpose  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  origi- 
nally applied,  it  would  havja  been  well :  but 
long  before  the  Reformation  in  this  country, 
the  clergy  had  found  means  to  delude  the 
minds  of  themselves  and  their  people  with  the 
most  superstitious  opinions  respecting  them ; 
and,  as  if  they  felt  anxious  that  their  follies 
should  be  carried  to  future  ages  they  thouftht 
right  to  inscribe  the  bells  they  erected  with 
those  opini<ms.  Of  these  a  kw  specimens 
will  illustrate  the  subject.  One  set  of  bells  in 
a  parish  church  in  Cambridgeshire  was  thus 
inscribed : — 

Laudo  deum  verum.  I  praise  the  true  God. 

Plebem  voco.  1  call  the  i>eople. 

Congrego  dprum.  I  asseiuhle  the  clergy. 

Defunctos  ploro.  I  lament  the  dead. 

Pestem  tugo.  I  drive  away  Infection 

Festa  decoro.  I  grace  the  festival. 

Another — 

Funera  plango. 
Fulgura  (Vango. 
Sabbata  pango. 
Excito  lentos. 
Diisipo  vcntoii 
Paco  cmentos. 

Another — 

'   Dulds  sisto  melis 
Campana  vocor  Ga- 
brieli*. 

At  Lonsborough  in  Yorkshire — 

See  Cwthberte  ora  pro  nobii. 
St.  Cuthbert  pray  for  ut. 

At  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire — 

8re  Jacobe  ora  pro  nobis. 
St.  James  pray  for  us. 


I  bemoan  the  dead. 
I  abate  the  lightning. 
I  announce  the  sabbath. 
I  rouse  the  indolent. 
I  disperse  the  winds. 
I  appease  the  levengeftiL 


I  am  called  a  sweet-toned 
bell  of  the  ang«l  Ga- 

briel. 
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pMimeiit  tbow  the  iafloenoei  ittii- 
lOi  t  and  it  if  ftlmott  incredible,  so 

llw  notkm  of  the  nnctity  of  bella 
Aat  the  ordinance  of  beptifm  was 
implied  to  their  consecration,  by 
mm  inside  and  out,  with  water  set 
w  name  of  the  H0I7  Trinity  t  the 
lag  holj  oil,  crosses,  and  exorcisms, 
ml  forms  of  baptism ;  mad,  withal, 

godfiithers  and  godmothers,  who^ 
d  the  ropes,  gaTe  Uiem  their  names, 
ed  to  answer  on  their  behalf  soch 
M  the  iMshop  miffht  ask  the  said 

besides  all  this,  me  bishop,  whilst 
d  Aem,  I.  e.  the  bells,  **  prayed  God 
m  Holy  Spirit  to  them,  that  they 
nae  sanctiiBed  for  the  expelling  of 
rtr«  snares,  and  iUosions  of  the  devil 
oak  of  the  dead;  and  especially  for 
I  away  of  storms,  thunder  and  tern- 

•r  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced 
the  superstitions  ideas  attached  to 
bUowing  two  inscriptions,  carefolly 
n  two  bells,  in  Christchorch,  Uamp- 
^Tcn ;  the  chorch  in  which  they 
ii  snpposcd  to  have  been  erected 
n  of  the  successor  of  William,  corn- 
ed the  Conqoeror  :^ 

t  CAMVAXB  :  VACIAT  •  VOS  : 

iSAVxOsiT  :  nosii  •  omxn  : 
M  i  CTV  :  fiT  :  nai  •  noxixv  : 

be  virtue  of  the  bell  make  us  live 
thy  name  is  Touzeyns  [all  saints,] 
to  us  a  token  of  good!" 

rstriTTs  :  TznxB  •  pits  : 

iBT  :  aoktsOmoz  :  ATOTtriVTi  : 

VM   :  MMUOMAT  •  PASCO  • 

u 

■t  Augustine!  be  kindly  present 
e,  that  while  this  bell  is  nnginff, 
■mb  may  speedily  chase  away  ul 


lacriptions  appear  direct  and  posi- 
oee  of  some  of  the  miscbiefii  tiiat 
B  from  attempts,  alas !  too  success- 
ft  Christiani^  upon  the  old  stock 
tm,  by  the  Romisn  chorch.  Nor  is 
ait  to  be  expected  within  her  pale, 
Mune  superstition  remains  in  the 
indcr  her  influence ;  and  no  longer 
be  year  1819,  one  of  our  country- 
Img  through  Italy,  observed  it  cus- 
Jingle  the  church  bells  whenever 
I  thunderstorm ;  and  upon  inquir- 
asant  on  one  occasion  the  meaning 
itorbance,  he  was  answered,  '*  that 
i  to  drive  away  the  deviL"  And  a 
)C  long  a^  been  exhibited  to  the 
Antiquaries,  called  the  Bell  of  St 
k.  Kinnon.)  of  whose  sanctity  the 
that  part  of  Ireland  whence  it  was 
ink  so  hi^y,  as  to  imagine  that 


the  breach  of  an  oath  taken  apon  it,  would  be 
followed  by  instant  death  I 

If  such  be  the  sentiments  infhsed  into  the 
minds  of  the  unlettered,  by  those  who  have 
the  care  of  souls,  over  so  large  a  part  of  what 
is  called  the  Christian  world,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  embraces  within  its  dominion,  how 
thankftd  ou^t  we,  as  Protestants,  to  be,  that, 
by  the  blessmg  of  God,  we  are  in  some  mea- 
sure drawn  from  the  atmosphere  of  its  influ- 
ence! How  dreadftd  must  be  the  situation 
of  those  wbo^  in  matters  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  teach  such  diabohcal  opini- 
ons;— those  who  ought  to  watch  over  the 
church  of  God  for  good  and  not  for  evil !  Let 
us  take  them  as  examples  to  avoid  their  prac- 
tices, which  are  calculated  to  enslave  the 
mind  in  ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  to  call 
down  the  ven^^eance  of  Heaven  on  those  who 
follow  their  wicked  devices. 

Bema,  (Gr.)  a  tribunal ;  the  name  of  the 
bishop^s  throne,  in  the  ancient  church.  This 
seat,  or  throne,  together  with  those  of  the 
presbyters,  were  always  fixed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  chancel,  in  a  semicircle  above  the 
altar.  For  anciently  the  seats  of  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  joined  together,  and  both 
called  tkmeg.  The  manner  of  their  sitting 
is  related  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  church  of  Anastasia,  where 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  bishop,  sitting  upon 
the  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters  on  lower 
benches,  on  both  sides  about  him.  Some 
learned  men  think  this  was  done  in  imitation 
of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  which  according 
to  Maimonides,  at  the  upper  end,  looking 
towards  the  holy  land,  the  leue  was  placed  in 
the  wall,  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  were 
seated  the  elders  in  a  semicircle. 

St  Austin  tells  Maximus,  the  Donatist 
bbhop,  that,  "when  bishops  come  to  stand 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  at  the  last  judg- 
ment, they  will  then  have  no  tribunaU,  no 
lofty  seats,  or  covered  chairs;  though  such 
honours  are  granted  them  for  a  time  in  this 
world,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
church.**    See  Chdbch. 

The  bishop's  throne  was  likewise  called 
«ed!ef  and  cathedra ;  whence  come  our  English 
names  cathedral  and  see,  for  a  church  where 
the  bishop's  chair  or  seat  is  fixed.  See  Ca- 
thedral and  See. 

The  term  Bema  was  given  by  the  llani- 
chees  to  their  altar,  and  to  the  day  on  which 
Blanes  was  killed,  because  on  that  day  they 
adorned  their  bema  or  altar  with  great  mag- 
nificence. 

Benedictines,  an  order  embracing  almost 
all  the  monks  in  the  West,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  century.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  followed  the  rule  of  St  Benedict 
of  Norcia.  The  rules  which  the  monasteries 
in  France  and  Spain  had  received  from  their 
bishops,  as  well  as  that  of  St  Columba,  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Benedict   He 
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established  himself  in  a  moncstery  on  Monte 
Cassino,  near  Naples,  in  529,  in  a  grove  of 
Apollo,  after  Uie  temple  had  been  destroyed, 
and  this  monastery  became  the  model  of  all 
the  others.  After  this  time  the  monks  who 
liad  worn  different  dresses,  i.ow  wore  black. 
These  monasteries  were  aAei  wards  reformed 
by  the  Cluniacs,  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines, 
who  had  their  origin  and  name  from  the  con- 
vent of  (.'logny,  in  Burgimd) ,  founded  in  the 
year  910.  In  the  twelfth  cJntury,  the  order 
contained  2,0<)0  monasteries.  In  the  middle 
ages,  they  wt* re  the  asylums  of  literature  and 
science ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  they  had  attached  to  them  a  con- 
siderable number  of  abbeys  and  priories  in 
different  parts  of  France.  They  are  still 
found  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spuin,  Germany,  and 
Austria,  but  many  of  them  are  very  lax  in 
their  rules. 

Bkn  EDICT] KE  Fathkrh,  colcbratird  editions 
of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  edited  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Benedictine  monks 
in  France. 

Benediction,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
bleKsing,  or  giving  praise  to  God,  or  returning 
thanks  for  his  favours.  The  Jews,  it  is  said, 
are  obliged  to  rehearse  a  hundred  benedictions 
every  day,  of  which  eighty  are  to  l)e  spoken 
in  the  morning.  It  is  u&ual  to  give  a  bene- 
diction to  travellers  on  their  taking  leave,  a 
practice  which  is  still  preser\'ed  among  the 
monks.  lk*nedictions  were  likewise  given 
among  the  ancient  Jews  as  well  as  Christians, 
by  imposition  of  Iiands.  And  when  at  length 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship began  to  give  way  to  ceremony,  they 
added  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whicii  was  made 
with  the  hand  as  before,  onl^-  elevated  or 
extended.  Hence  benediction  m  the  modem 
Ilomish  Church  {beneJictiu  sactriiotitlia)  is 
used,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  denote 
the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  a  bishop  or  pre- 
late, as  conferring  some  grace  on  the  people. 

The  pope  gives  a  solemn  benediction  three 
times  every  year ;  viz.  on  Maunday  Thursday, 
on  Easter,  and  on  Ascension  day.  The  term 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest  at  the  death-bed  of  the 
sick,  when  it  is  called  benedictio  heatica. 

Among  Protestants,  the  word  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  blessing  implored  by  the  minis- 
ter and  congregation  at  the  close  of  public 
worship,  only  with  this  difference,  that  con- 
sistent Dissenters,  instead  of  aping  the  Rom- 
ish priest,  who  really  professes  to  impart  the 
blessing,  use  the  form  ^  be  with  us,  instead 
of  "  be  with  yod." 

^  Benediction  is  also  used  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical ceremony,  whereby  a  thing  is  rendered 
sacred  or  venerable.  In  this  sense  benediction 
differs  from  consecration,  as  in  the  latter,  unc- 
tion is  applied,  which  is  not  in  the  former : 
thus  the  chalice  is  consecrated,  and  the  pix 
blessed;    as  the  fonncr,  not   the  latter  is 


anointed,  though  in  the  common  usage  these 
two  woids  are  applied  promisrnondy.  The 
spirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of  snpersdtioii,  has 
introduced  into  the  Romish  choxch  benc^c- 
tions  for  almost  every  thing :  we  read  of  forms 
of  benedictions  for  wax  candles,  for  boughs, 
for  ashes,  for  church  vessek,  for  ornaments, 
for  flags  or  ensigns,  arms,  first-froita,  hooses, 
ships,  ^>aschal  eggs,  cilicium,  or  the  hair-doth 
of  penitents,  churchyards,  &c  In  geneni 
these  benedictions  are  performed  by  asper- 
sions of  holy  water,  signs  of  the  crom,  and 
prayers  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremooj. 
The  forms  of  these  benedictions  are  found  m 
the  Roman  pontifical,  in  the  Roman  miss^  in 
the  book  of  ecclesiastical  ceremoniea,  printrd 
in  Pope  Leo  X.'s  time,  and  in  the  ritnals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  different  churches,  which 
are  found  collected  in  Father  Martene's  work, 
on  the  Rites  and  Discipline  of  the  Choreh. 

Benefice,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
word,  moans  a  church  endowed  with  a  revenne 
for  the  performance  of  divine  service,  or  ths 
revenue  itself  assigned  to  an  ecclesiastical 
person,  by  way  of  stipend  for  the  service  he 
is  to  do  that  church. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  we  find  it  as 
follows,  in  Alet*s   Ritual     **This  word  «ai 
anciently  appropriated    to  the   lands  which 
kings  used  to  liestow  on  those  who  had  foogfat 
valiantly  in  the  wars,  and  was  not  used  in 
this  particular  signification   but  during  the 
time  that  the  Goths  and  Ix>mbards  reigned 
in  Italy,  under  whom  those  Jiefi  were  intro- 
duced which  were  peculiarly  termed  Ben^ficet^ 
and  those  who  enjoyed  them  Benefieiarii  or 
vassals ;  for  though  the  Romans  also  bestowed 
lauds  on  their  captains  and  soldiers,  yet  those 
lands  had  not  the  name  of  Benefices  appro- 
priated to  them,  but  the  word  Benejice  was  a 
general  term  which  included  all  kinds  of  gifts 
or  grants,  according  to  the  ancient  significa- 
tion of  the  Latin  word.     In  imitation  of  the 
new  sense  in  which  that  word  was  taken  with 
regard  to  Jiefs,  it  began  to  be  employed  in  the 
church,  when  her  temporalities  began  to  be  di- 
vided, and  to  be  given  to  particular  persons,  by 
taking  them  out  of  those  of  the  bishops.  Thisthe 
bishops  themselves  first  introduced,  pnrposely 
to  reward  merit,  and  assist  such  ecclesiastics 
as  might  be  in  necessity.     However,  this  wis 
soon  carried  to  greater  lengths,  and  at  hut 
became  .unlimited,  ns  has  since  been  manifest 
in  the  clericate  and  the  monasteries.    A  bene^ 
Jice,  therefore  is  not  merely  a  right  of  receiving 
part  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  Ibr 
the  ser\'ice  a  person  renders  it ;  a  ri^t  which 
is  founded  upon  the  Gospel,  and  has  always  sab- 
sisted  since  the  apostohc  age ;  but  it  is  that  of 
enjoying  a  part  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  assigned  and  determined  in  a  spedtl 
form,  so  as  that  no  other  clergyman  can  laj 
any  claim  or  pretension  to  it.     And  in  this 
age  it  is  not  barely  the  right  of  enjoying 
a  part  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  bnt 
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k  likeviM  a  fixed  and  pennanent  right,  in 
nch  a  manner  that  it  derolTCt  oo  another 
ifter  the  dcatk  of  the  inenmbent,  which  an- 
etcntlj  was  otherwise;  for,  at  the  rise  of  bene- 
fices, they  were  indulged  to  clerg]rnien  only 
tor  a  stated  time,  or  for  Ufe ;  after  which  they 
Teverted  to  the  church. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  the  effects 
(it  the  cbnrch  were  first  divided.  It  b  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  fourth  century,  all  the  rerenues 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  bishojps,  who  distri- 
buted thfem  b^  their  (Eeatumu  or  Stewards; 
and  they  consisted  chiefly  in  alms  and  volun- 
ury  contributions.  Wl^n  the  church  came 
to  hare  inheritances,  part  of  them  were  as- 
ugaed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  of 
which  we  find  tome  footsteps  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries ;  but  the  allotment  seems  not 
to  have  been  a  fixed  thing,  but  to  have  been 
absolutely  discretional,  till  the  twelfth  century. 

Benefices  are  dirided,  by  the  canonists,  into 
ample  and  eacerdotoL  The  first  sort  lays  no 
obbgation,  but  to  read  prayers,  sing,  &c 
Such  kind  of  Beneficiaries  are  canons,  chap- 
bins,  chanters,  &c.  The  second  is  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls,  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  consciences,  &c  Such  are  rec- 
tories, Ticaragca,  &c.  The  canonists  likewise 
specify  tbree  ways  of  vacating  a  Benefice;  viz. 
dtjmre,  de  facto,  and  h^  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 
4  Benefice  is  void  de  ^'icre,  when  a  person  is 
guilty  of  crimes  for  which  he  is  disqualified  by 
Uw  to  hold  a  Benefice :  such  are  heresy,  simony, 
&c.  A  Benefice  is  void  both  de  facto  and  de 
/■rr,  by  the  natural  death  or  resignation  of 
the  incnmbenL  Lastly,  a  Benefice  is  vacated 
^  semienct  of  the  judge,  when  the  incumbent 
'n  dispossessed  of  it,  by  way  of  punishment 
for  immorality,  or  any  crime  against  the  state. 

The  Romanists,  again,  distinguish  Benefices 
lAto  regular  and  secular,  Re^ilar  Benefices 
sre  those  held  by  a  religious  or  monk  of  any 
order,  abbey,  priory,  or  convent  Secular 
Benefices  are  those  conferred  on  the  secular 
priests,  of  which  sort  are  most  of  their  cures. 

The  church  distingmshes  between  Dignities 
and  Benefices,  The  former  title  is  only  appli- 
cable to  huhopnn,  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
sad  prebends :  the  latter  comprehends  all  ec- 
denastical  preferments  under  those  degrees; 
as  rectories  and  vicarages.  It  is  essential 
to  these  latter,  that  they  be  bestowed  freely, 
referring  nothing  to  the  patron ;  that  they  be 
given  as  a  proviiion  for  the  clerk,  who  is  only 
an  utU'/rmctmary,  and  has  no  inheritance  in 
them ;  and  that  all  contracts  concerning  them 
be  in  their  own  nature  void.  See  PjLuaAU- 
TTES,  RasiDKifCB,  and  Six omr. 

Beitbficiabt,  a  beneficed  person,  or  one 
who  rccetves  and  enjovs  one  or  more  benefices. 
He  is  not,  however,  the  proprietor  of  the  re- 
rennes  of  his  church;  he  has  only  the  ad- 
ministration of  them,  unaccountable  for  the 
ume  to  any  but  God. 

BEMEwn  or  Clebot,  a  privilege  enjoyed 


by  those  in  holy  orders,  which  originated  in  a 
religious  regard  fbr  the  honour  of  the  church 
by  which  the  clergy  of-  Roman  Catholic 
countries  were  either  partially  or  wholly  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals. 
It  extended,  in  England,  only  to  cases  of 
felony ;  and  though  it  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  clerical  felons  or  clerks,  yet  as  every 
one  who  could  read,  was,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, considered  to  be  a  clerk,  when  the 
rudiments  of  learning  came  to  be  diffused, 
almost  every  man  in  the  community  came  to 
be  entitled  to  this  privilege.  Peers  were  en- 
titled to  it,  whether  they  could  read  or  not ; 
and  by  the  statutes  of  3  and  4  William  and 
Mary,  c.  9  ;  and  4  and  5  William  and  Mary, 
c.  24,  it  was  extended  to  women.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Eng- 
land, the  clerk«  on  being  convicted  of  felony, 
and  claiming  the  benefit  of  clergy,  was  handed 
over  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  for  a  new 
trial  or  purgation,  the  pretty  uniform  result 
of  which  was  his  acquittal  This  pretended 
trial  of  purgation  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  and  perjury,  so  that  at  length  the  secu- 
lar judges,  instead  of  handing  over  the  culprit 
to  the  ecclesiastics  for  purgation,* ordered  him 
to  be  detained  in  prison  until  he  should  be 
pardoned  by  the  king.  By  the  statute  of  18 
Elix.  c.  7,  persons  convicted  of  felony,  and 
entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  were  to  be  dis- 
charged from  prison,  being  first  branded  in 
the  thumb  as  laymen;  it  being  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  to  detain  them  in 
prison  not  exceeding  one  year;  and  bv  the 
statute  of  5  Anne,  c.  6,  it  was  enacted,  that  it 
should  no  longer  be  requisite  that  a  person 
should  be  able  to  read  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  the  privilege ;  so  that  from  the  passing  of 
this  act,  a  felon  was  no  more  liable  to  be 
hanged  because  of  his  deficiency  in  learning. 
The  statutes  formerly  made  specmc  provisions, 
that,  in  particular  cases,  the  culprit  should 
not  be  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  the 
statute  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  provides, 
that  "  benefit  of  clergy,  with  respect  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  felony,  shall  be  abolished.^ 
In  North  America,  this  privilege  has  been 
formally  abolished  in  some  of  the  States,  and 
allowed  only  in  one  or  two  cases  in  others ; 
while  in  others,  again,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  at  all.  By  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  April  30,  1790,  it  is  enacted,  that 
**  benefit  of  clergy  shall  not  be  used  or  allowed, 
upon  conviction  of  any  crime,  for  which,  by 
any  statute  of  the  United  States,  the  punish- 
ment is  or  shall  be  declared  to  be  death.** — 
EncycU),  Amer, 

Benoel,  or  Bengelius,  John  Albert,  a 
distinguished  pious  German  theologian,  and 
a  celebrated  biblical  critic  He  was  bom  at 
Winneden,  in  Wurtemberg,  1687,  studied  Pt 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1713  became 
preacher  and  professor  at  Denkendorf.  In 
1741,  he  was  made  councillor  and  dean  of  the 
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cloister  Herbrechtingen ;  and,  in  1 749,  he 
was  created  abbot  or  prelate  of  Alpirsbach, 
where  he  died,  November  2,  1752.  His  chief 
studies  were  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Fathers.  He  was  the  first  Latheran  divine 
who  applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament a  grasp  of  mind  which  embraced  the 
subject  in  its  whole  extent,  and  a  patience  of 
investigation  which  the  study  required.  While 
a  student,  he  was  much  perplexed  by  the 
various  readings,  which  led  him  to  form  the 
determination  of  making  a  text  for  himself, 
which  he  executed  in  a  very  careful  and  scru- 
pulous manner,  according  to  very  rational 
and  critical  rules,  excepting  that  he  would  not 
admit  any  reading  into  the  text  which  had 
not  been  previously  printed  in  some  edition. 
In  the  book  of  Revelations  alone,  he  deviated 
from  this  rule.  His  conscientious  piety  greatly 
tended  to  allay  the  fears  whicn  had  been 
excited  among  the  clergy  with  respect  to 
various  readings;  and  to  him  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  struck  out  that  path  which 
has  since  been  trod  with  so  much  eclat  by 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  others. 

liesides  his  Greek  New  Testament,  printed 
at  Tiibingcn,  1734  and  1763, 4to,  Bengel  pub- 
lished a  Gnomon  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  Apocal^Tise,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  propheticial  school  in 
Germany,  which  exists  at  this  day.  Accord- 
ing to  his  system,  the  end  of  the  forty-two 
months,  and  of  the  number  of  the  beast,  was 
May  21, 1810 ;  and  the  destmction  of  the  beast 
was  to  take  place  June  18,  1836. 

Bkrkans,  a  sect  of  Protestant  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  take  their 
title  from,  and  profess  to  follow  the  example 
o^  the  ancient  Bereans,  in  building  their  sys- 
tem of  £uth  and  practice  upon  the  Scriptures 
alone,  withoat  regard  to  any  human  authority 
whatever. 

As  to  the  ongin  of  this  sect,  we  find  that 
the  Bereans  first  assembled  as  a  separate  so- 
city  of  Christians,  in  the  city  of  Edinburj^h,  in 
the  autumn  of  1773,  and  soon  after,  in  the 
parish  of  Fettercaim.  The  opponents  of  the 
berean  doctrines  allege  that  this  new  system 
of  faith  would  never  have  been  heard  of  had 
not  Mr.  Barclay,  the  founder  of  it,  been  dis- 
appointed of  a  settlement  in  the  church  of 
Scotland.  But  the  Bereans,  in  answer  to  this 
charge,  appeal  not  only  to  Mr.  Barclay's  doc- 
trine, nnixormly  preached  in  the  church  of 
Fettercaim,  and  many  other  pUces  in  that 
neighbourhood,  for  fourteen  years  before  that 
benefice  beca^ne  vacant,  but  likewise  to  two 
different  treatises,  containing  the  same  doc- 
trines, published  by  him  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  that  period.  They  admit,  in- 
deed, that  previous  to  May,  1773,  when  the 
General  Assembly,  by  sustaining  the  king's 
presentation  in  fi^vour  of  Mr.  Foote,  ex- 
cluded Mr.  Barcla]^  ^m  succeeding  to  the 
church  of  Fettercaim,  (notwithstanding  the 


almost  nnanimons  desire  of  the  parishioiien,) 
the  Bereans  had  not  left  the  estabtiahed  church, 
or  attempted  to  erect  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct society ;  but  they  add  that  this  was  by 
no  means  necessary  on  their  part,  nntiU  by  the 
Assembly*s  decision,  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  not  only  deprived  of  his  instmctioos, 
but  of  being  scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd. And  they  add,  that  it  was  Mr.  Barclay's 
open  and  public  avowal,  both  from  the  pu^ 
and  the  press,  of  those  pecaliar  sentimeoli 
which  now  distinguish  the  Bereana,  that  wis 
the  first  and  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cause 
of  the  opposition  set  on  foot  against  his  set- 
tlement in  Fettercaim. 

The  Bereans  agree  with  the  great  majority 
of  Christians  respecting  the  doctrine  of  tkie 
I  Trinity,  which  they  hold  as  a  fimdameBiil 
I  article ;  and  they  also  agree,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, with  the  professed  principles  of  both  our 
'  established  churches  respecting  predestination 
and  election,  though  they  allege  that  dioe 
doctrines  are  not  consistently  taught  in  either 
church.     But  thej  di£fer  firom  the  mijoritj  of 
all  sects  of  Christians  in  various  other  import- 
ant particulars,  such  as,  I.   Req^ting  our 
knowledge  of  the  Deity.     Upon  this  snl^^ 
they  say,  the  migority  of  professed  Christuos 
stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  revelation; 
and,  by  admitting  Uie  doctrine  of  natural  re- 
ligion, natural  conscience,  natural  notices,  ftCi 
not  founded  upon  revelation,  or  derived  tnm 
it  bj  tradition,  they  give  up  the  caose  of 
Christianity  at  once  to  the  infidels ;  who  may 
justly  argue,  as  Mr.  Paine  in  &ct  does,  in  kis 
Age  of  Reason,  that  there  is  no  oocasioo  ftr 
any  revelation  or  word  of  God,  if  man  can 
discover  his  nature  and  perfectioiis  from  kis 
works  alone.    But  this  tlie  Bereans  argue  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  human  reason ;  and 
therefore  our  knowledge  of  God  is  from  revdft- 
tion  alone ;  and  that  witiiout  revelation  mai 
would  never  have  entertained  an  idea  of  Ui 
existence.    2.  Withre^iard  to  fiuth  m  ChiH 
and  assurance  of  salvation  through  his  meriH^ 
they  differ  from  almost  all  other  sects  what- 
soever.   These  they  reckon  insepamhk,  or 
rather  the  some,  because,  say  they,  ^'God  hath 
expressly  declared,  he  that  believeth  shall  he 
saved ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  only  absurd,  bat 
impious,  and  in  a  manner  calling  God  a  liar, 
fur  a  man  to  sav,  I  believe  the  gospel,  bat  have 
doubts,  nevertheless,  of  my  own  sahratioB." 
With  regard  to  the  various  distinctions  and 
definitions  that  have  been  given  of  differeat 
kinds  of  feiith,  they  argue  that  there  is  nothing 
incomprehensible  or  obscure  in  the  meabing 
of  this  word  as  used  in  Scripture ;  but  that  as 
faith,  when  applied  to  human  testimony,  sig- 
nifies neither  more  nor  less  than  the  mei« 
simple  belief  of  that  testimony  as  true,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  testifier,  so,  when  applied 
to  the  testimony  of  God,  it  signifies  please^ 
**  the  belief  of  his  testimony,  and  resting  upon 
his  veracity  alone,  without  any  kind  of  ooUat- 
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tapport  from  coDcmTenee  of  anj  other 
we  or  tetdmoDT  whaterer."  And  they 
that,  as  this  fiuth  b  the  gift  of  Qod 
M>  the  person  to  whom  it  Is  given  is 
aacions  of  possessing  it,  as  the  being  to 
t  God  gires  lii^  b  ^  being  alive ;  and 
bre  he  entertains  no  doubts  either  of  his 
IT  his  consequent  salvation  throng  the 
t  of  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for 
■rpoae.  In  a  word,  the^  argue  that  the 
I  would  not  be  what  it  is  held  forth  to 
hd  tidings  of  great  joy — ^if  it  did  not 
IhD  personal  assurance  of  eternal  salva- 

0  the  belicTer:  which  assurance,  they 
ia  the  present  infkHihle  privilege  and 

■  of  every  individual  believer  of  the  go«- 
L  Consistently  with  the  above  definition 
h,  ther  say  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
,  which  has  alarmed  and  pussled  so  many 
■gies,  is  nothing  else  but  unbelief;  and 
Iw  expression,  **  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
r  in  this  world  nor  that  which  is  to 
*  means  only  that  a  person  dying  in 
litj  would  not  be  forgiven  neither  under 
fmer  dispensation  1^  Moses,  (the  then 
i  dispensation,  kingdom,  or  ^^emment 
d,)  nor  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
,  ia  respect  of  the  Mosaic,  was  a  kind 
irt  world,  or  kingdom  to  come.  4.  The 
M  interpret  a  great  part  of  the  Old 
meat  prophecies,  and,  in  particular,  the 
of  the  Psalms,  excepting  such  as  are 
f  historical  or  laudatory,  to  be  tjrpical 
yhetical  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  sufferings, 
MBt,  mediation,  and  kingdcmi ;  andthej 

1  it  a  ^ross  perversion  of  thMe  PSalms 
rapheciea  to  ft^lj  them  to  the  exjperi- 
of  pfivate  Christians.  In  proof  of  this 
wt  obIv  urge  the  words  of  the  apostle, 

0  prophecy  b  of  any  private  interpreta- 
bm  they  insist  that  the  whole  of  the 
ioBS  from  the  ancient  prophecies  in  the 
Testament,  and  particularly  those  from 
lalais,  are  expressly  applied  to  Christ 
i  opinion  many  other  classes  of  Protest- 
gioe  with  them.  5.  Of  the  absolute  all- 
atsmdtng  sovereignty  of  the  Almightv 
enaas  entertain  the  highest  idea,  as  well 
ht  uninterrupted  exertion  thereof  over 

1  works,  in  hoiTen,  earth,  and  hell,  how- 
flHeaichable  by  hb  creatures.  A  God 
rt  olection,  they  argue,  or  choice  in  all 
■fci^  b  a  Qod.  without  exbtence,  a  mere 
i  Bonentity.  And  to  deny  God*s  elec- 
Nopose,  and  express  will  in  all  hb  works, 
sahe  him  infenor  to  ourselves. 

to  HuHt  practice  and  diacipline^  they  con- 
iaflmt  baptism  as  a  divine  ordinance, 
ilid  in  the  room  of  cireumcbion ;  and 
it  absurd  to  suppose  that  infknts,  who, 
loe,  are  admissible  to  the  kingdom  of 
m  heavoi,  should,  nevertheless,  be  in- 
to of  being  admitted  into  hb  risible 
h  oa  earth.  They  commemorate  the 
I  tapper  generally  once  a  month ;  but  as 


the  words  of  the  institution  fix  no  partieular 
period,  they  sometimes  celebrate  it  oftener, 
and  soinetimes  at  more  dbtant  periods,  as  it 
may  suit  their  general  convenience.  They 
meet  every  Lord's  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  praying,  and  exhoriing  to  love  and 
good  works,  mth  regard  to  admission  and 
exdnnon  of  members,  their  method  b  very 
simple :  when  any  person,  after  hearing  the 
Beiean  doctrines,  professes  hb  belief  and  assur- 
ance of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  desires 
to  be  admitted  into  their  conmiunion,  he  is 
cheerftilly  received  upon  hb  profession,  what- 
ever may  have  been  hb  former  manner  of  lifo. 
But  if  such  a  one  should  afterwards  draw  back 
from  hb  good  profession  or  practice,  they  first 
admonish  him,  and  if  that  has  no  dOTect,  they 
leave  him  to  himself.  They  do  not  think  that 
they  have  any  power  to  deliver  a  backsliding 
broker  to  Satan ;  that  text,  and  other  similar 
passages,  such  as,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,**  &c.,  they 
consider  as  restricted  to  the  aposties,  and  to 
the  inspired  testimony  alone,  and  not  to  be 
extended  to  any  church  on  earth,  or  any 
number  of  churches  or  of  Chrbtians,  whether 
decided  by  a  minority  of  votes,  or  by  unani- 
mous Toices.  Neitlier  do  the^  think  them- 
selves authorised,  as  a  Christian  church,  to 
inquire  into  each  other's  political  opinions, 
any  more  than  to  examine  mto  each  other^s 
notions  of  philosophy.  They  both  recommend 
and  practise,  as  a  Christian  duty»  submission 
to  lawftd  authority ;  but  they  do  not  think  that 
a  man  hj  becoming  a  Christian,  or  joining 
their  society,  b  under  any  obligation,  bv  the 
rules  of  the  Gospel,  to  renounce  hb  right  of 
private  Judgment  upon  matters  of  public  or 
private  importance.  Upon  all  such  subjects 
they  allow  each  other  to  think  and  act  as  each 
may  see  it  hb  duty ;  and  they  require  nothing 
more  of  the  members  than  a  uniform  and 
steady  profession  of  the  apostolic  fiuth,  and  a 
suitable  walk  and  conversation. 

It  b  said  that  their  doctrine  has  found  con- 
verts in  various  places  of  Scotland,  Ekigland, 
and  America ;  and  that  they  have  congre^ 
tions  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Pabley,  Stir- 
ling, CriefE^  Dnndeie,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Fet- 
tercaim,  Aberdeen,  and  other  towns  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  London,  and  various  places 
in  Eingland. 

For  ftirther  particulars  of  the  doctrines  of 
thb  sect,  see  the  worics  of  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Nicol,  Brookbankj  and  M*Rae.  See  also  Jifr. 
A.  McLean* $  Treatiwe  om  the  Commussum,  first 
edition,  p.  88,  in  which  BIr.  Barclay^s  notion 
of  assurance  b  combated. 

Bereitgarians,  a  denomination,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  which  adhered  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Berengarius,  Archdeacon  of  Anvers, 
who  asserted  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord*s  Supper  are  not  really  and  essentially, 
but  figuratively,  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ    Hb  followers  were  divided 
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in  opinion  as  to  the  cacharist.  Some  allowed 
them  to  be  changed  in  effect ;  others  admitted 
a  change  in  part ;  and  others  an  entire  change, 
with  this  restriction,  that  to  those  who  com- 
municated unworthily,  the  elements  were 
changed  back  again.  The  Catholics  ranked 
them  among  the  most  dangerous  heretics. 

Bkrnardines,  an  order  of  monks,  founded 
by  Robert,  Abbot  of  Moleme,  and  reformed 
by  St.  Bernard,  a  celebrated  Franciscan  friar 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  wear  a 
white  robe,  with  a  black  scapulary  ;  and  when 
they  officiate  they  are  cloUied  with  a  large 
go,wn,  which  is  all  white,  and  has  great 
sleeves,  with  a  hood  of  the  same  colour. 
They  differ  very  little  from  the  Cistercians, 
and  had  their  origin  towards  the  banning 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Beryllians,  so  called  from  Beryllus,  an 
Arabian,  bishop  of  Bozrah,  who  flourished  in 
the  third  century.  He  taught  that  Christ  did 
not  exist  before  Mary ;  but  that  a  spirit  issu- 
ing from  God  himself^  and  therefore  superior 
to  all  human  souls,  as  being  a  portion  of  the 
divine  nature,  was  united  to  him  at  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

Bethesda,  to  lie  at  the  pool  of,  a  gross  ac- 
commodation of  a  simple  historical  fact,  in 
which  some  preachers  indulge  when  urging 
sinners  not  to  despair  of  salvation.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  multitudes  have,  by  this 
abuse  of  Scripture,  been  deluded  to  their  eter- 
nal ruin.  In  Germany  the  formula  is  used 
proverbially  in  speaking  of  theological  candi- 
dates who  are  waiting  for  a  living. 

Bethlehemites,  a  sect  called  also  Star- 
bearers,  because  they  were  distinguished  by  a 
red  star  having  five  rays,  which  they  wore 
on  their  breast,  in  memory  of  the  star  which 
appeared  to  the  wise  men.  Several  authors 
have  mentioned  this  order,  but  none  of  them 
have  told  us  their  origin,  nor  where  their 
convents  were  situated ;  if  we  except  Mat- 
thew Paris,  who  says  that,  in  1257,  they  ob- 
tained a  settlement  m  England,  which  was  at 
Cambridge,  in  Trumpington -street 

There  still  exists  in  the  Spuiish  West  In- 
dies an  order  of  Bethlehemites,  who  are 
habited  like  capuchins,  except  that  they  wear 
a  leathern  girdle  instead  of^  a  cord,  and  on 
their  right  side  an  escutcheon  representing 
the  nativity  of  Christ 

Brza,  Theodore,  the  celebrated  reformer, 
and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Vezelai,  in 
Burgundy,  June  24,  1519.  He  was  brought 
up  by  his  uncle,  Nicholas  de  Beza,  counseflor 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  till  December, 
1528,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Melchior  Wohnar,  at  Orleans.  With  him  he 
lived  seven  years,  made  extraordinary  pro- 
gress in  polite  literature,  and  from  him  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  Protestantism.  He 
was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  the  law  not 
suiting  his  dispositions,  he  pursued  his  Greek 
and  Latin  studies ;  and  in  1549,  accepted  the 


Greek  professorship  at  Lausanne.  This  situa- 
tion he  filled  with  great  ability  for  nine  or 
ten  years,  when  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he 
settled  as  a  Protestant  minister,  and  beoune 
the  colleague  of  Calvin,  both  in  the  ehnrch  and 
the  university.  He  assisted  at  the  conference 
of  Poissi,  where  his  singular  ability  procured 
him  great  renown.  He  also  attended  several 
synods,  at  which  he  manfully  contended  for 
the  true  doctrines  of  Scripture.  He  died 
October  13,  1605,  after  having  published 
several  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  his  Greek  New  Testament,  with  the  Vul- 
gate, and  a  new  Latin  version  of  his  own, 
accompanied  with  valuable  notes.  The  best 
edition  is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  1642. 

Bible,  fiipXia  (Biblla),  the  name  apfdied 
by  Christians,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the 
collection  of  sacred  writings  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

L  Bible,  History  of.— It  is  thoogfat  that 
Ezra  published  the  Scriptures  in  the  Chaldee 
character ;  for,  that  language  being  generally 
used  among  the  Jews,  he  thought  proper  to 
change  the  old  Hebrew  character  for  it,  which 
hath  since  that  time  been  retained  only  by  the 
Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  presenred  to 
this  day.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Esrs 
made  additions  in  several  parts  of  the  Bible, 
where  any  thin^  appeared  necessary  fbr  iUos- 
tratin^,  connectmg,  or  completing  the  worit ; 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  assisted  by 
the  same  Spirit  in  which  they  were  fiirt 
written.  Among  such  additions  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  last  chapter  of  DeateroDoay, 
wherein  Moses  seems  to  give  an  aoeonnt  of 
his  own  death  and  burial,  and  the  soeoessiflB 
of  Joshua  after  him.  To  the  same  eaose  our 
learned  author  thinks  are  to  be  attribntei 
many  other  interpolations  in  the  Bible,  which 
created  difficulties  and  objectionsto  die  anthen* 
ticityof  the  sacred  text,  noways  to  be  solved 
without  allowing  them.  Ezra  changed  the 
names  of  several  places  which  were  nown 
obsolete,  and,  instead  of  them,  pot  their  new 
names  by  which  they  were  then  called  in  the 
text  Thus  it  is  tnat  Abraham  is  nid  to 
have  pursued  the  kings  who  carried  Lot  away 
captive  as  fiir  as  Dan  *,  whereas  that  place  in 
Moses'  time  was  called  Laish,  the  name  Daa 
being  unknown  till  the  Danites,  lobg  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  possessed  themsSves  of 
it  The  Jewish  canon  of  Scriptore  was  then 
settled  by  Ezra,  vet  not  so  but  that  several 
variations  have  been  made  in  it  Bfalachi, 
for  instance,  could  not  be  ^nt  into  the  Bibk  by 
him,  since  that  prophet  is  allowed  to  have 
lived  after  Ezra;  nor  could  Nehemxah  be 
there,  since  that  book  mentions  (chan,  xii 
v.  22)  Jaddua  as  high  priest,  and  Darius 
Codomanus  as  king  St  Persia,  who  were  at 
least  a  hundred  years  later  than  Ezra.  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  the  first  book  of  ChxoDicles^ 
the  p^enealogy  of  the  sons  of  Zenibbabd  b 
carried  down  for  so  many  generadoos  as  must 
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Dv^essarilj  bring  it  to  tbe  time  of  Alexander ; 
and  conseqaentiy  this  book,  or  at  least  this 
part  of  it,  could  not  be  in  the  canon  in  Ezra's 
dayiL  It  is  probable  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Malachi,  were  adopted  into  the  Bible  in  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue. 

11.  BiBL£,  tmcient  Divisioms  and  Order  of 
Bcoks. — After  the  return  of  the  Jews  ftom 
tbe  Babylonish  captivity,  Ezra  collected  as 
many  oofues  as  he  could  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  out  of  them  all  prepared  a  correct 
edition,  arranging  the  scTeral  books  in  their 
proper  order.  These  books  he  divided  into 
three  parts :  L  The  Law.  ii.  The  Prophets. 
m.  The  Hagiographa — t.  e.  the  holy  writings. 
L  The  law,  contains — I.  Genesis;  2.  Exodus ; 
S.  I..eTiticus ;  4.  Numbers ;  5.  Deuteronomy, 
n.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  are — 1. 
Joshua ;  2.  Judges,  with  Ruth ;  3.  Samuel ; 
4.  Kings ;  5.  Isaiah ;  6  Jeremiah,  with  his 
Lamentations ;  7.  Ezekiel ;  8.  Daniel ;  9.  The 
twelve  minor  prophets;  10.  Job;  11.  Ezra; 
12.  Nehemiah;  13.  Esther,  m.  The  Hagio- 
grapha  consists  of — 1.  The  Psalms ;  2.  The 
Proverbs;  3.  Ecclesiastes ;  4.  The  Song  of 
Solomon.  This  division  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  reducing  the  number  of  the  sacred 
books  to  the  number  of  the  letters  in  their 
alphabet,  which  amount  to  twenty-two.  After- 
wards the  Jews  reckoned  twenty-four  books 
in  their  canon  of  Scripture ;  in  disposing  of 
which  the  law  stood  as  m  the  former  division, 
and  the  prophets  were  distributed  into  former 
and  latter :  the  former  prophets  are  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  the  latter  pro- 
phets are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets ;  and  the  Hagiogra- 
pha consists  oif  Uie  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  the  Lament- 
ations, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
tbe  Chronicles.  Under  the  name  of  Ezra 
they  comprehend  Nehemiah  :  this  order  hath 
not  always  been  observed,  but  the  variations 
from  it  are  of  no  moment  The  five  books 
of  the  law  are  divided  into  fifty-four  sections. 
This  division  many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  have 
be«n  appointed  by  Moses  himself;  but  others, 
with  more  probability,  ascribe  it  to  Ezra. 
The  design  of  this  division  was,  that  one  of 
these  sections  might  be  read  in  their  S3ma- 
gogues  every  Sabbath-day :  the  number  was 
fif^-fonr,  because,  in  their  intercalated  years, 
a  month  being  then  added,  there  were  fifty- 
foor  sabbaths:  in  other  years  they  reduced 
them  to  fifty-two,  by  twice  joining  together 
two  short  sections. 

IIL  Bible,  modem  DivisionM  of, — The  di- 
vision of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters,  as  we 
at  present  have  them,  is  of  modem  date. 
Some  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  IIL ;  but  the  true  author  of  the 
invention  was  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  com- 


monly called  Hugo  Cardinalis,  because  he 
was  the  first  Dominican  that  ever  was  raised 
to  the  degree  of  cardinaL  This  Hugo  flou- 
rished about  A.D.  1240 :  he  wrote  a  comment 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  projected  the  first  con- 
cordance, which  is  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin 
Bible.  The  aim  of  this  work  being  for  the 
more  easy  finding  out  any  word  or  passa^  in 
the  Scriptures,  he  found  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  book  into  sections,  and  the  sections  into 
subdivisions  ;  for  till  that  time  the  vulgar 
Latin  Bibles  were  without  any  division  at  alL 
These  sections  are  the  chapters  into  which 
the  Bible  hath  ever  since  been  divided ;  but  the 
subdivision  of  the  chapters  was  not  then  into 
verses,  as  it  is  now.  Hugo's  method  of  sub- 
dividing them  was  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  O,  placed  in  the  margin,  at  an  equal 
distance  n'om  each  other,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  chapters.  The  subdivision  of 
the  chapters  into  verses,  as  they  now  stand  in 
our  Bibles,  had  its  original  from  a  famous 
Jewbh  rabbi  named  Mordecai  Nathan,  about 
1445.  This  rabbi,  in  imitation  of  Hueo  Car- 
dinalis, drew  up  a  concordance  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  But  though 
he  followed  Hugo  in  hb  division  of  tbe  books 
into  chapters,  he  refined  upon  his  inventions 
as  to  the  subdivision,  and  contrived  that  by 
verses.  This  being  found  to  be  a  much  more 
convenient  method,  it  has  been  ever  since 
followed.  And  thus,  as  the  Jews  borrowed 
the  division  of  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  chapters  from  the  Christians,  in 
like  manner  the  Christians  borrowed  that  of 
the  chapters  into  verses  from  the  Jews.  The 
present  order  of  the  several  books  is  almost 
the  same  (the  Apocrypha  excepted)  as  that 
made  by  the  Council  of  Trent 

IV.  Bible,  MSS.  of. — Notwithstanding  the 
tendency  of  the  art  of  printing  to  supersede, 
and  even  to  occasion  the  total  loss  of  written 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  numerous  apographs 
still  exist,  some  of  which  are  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  possess  great  authority  in  deter- 
mining certain  questions  of  biblictd  criticism. 
Others  of  ^eat  value  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted till  within  a  late  period,  and  served,  ere 
they  disappeared,  as  exemplars  from  which 
others  were  taken^ 

I.  Hebrew  MSS. — These  are  either  rolls 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  syna^gue,  or 
square  manuscripts  designed  for  private  use. 
The  former  are  all  on  parchment,  and  writ- 
ten with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  :  the 
latter  are  either  on  vellum  or  paper,  and  are 
of  various  sizes.  The  characters  vary  in 
their  appearance :  the  Spanish  being  perfectly 
square  and  elegant ;  the  German  crooked  and 
rude ;  and  the  Italian  holding  a  middle  place 
between  both.  A  family  relationship  has 
also  been  discovered  between  these  three 
classes.  The  Spanish  are  held  in  great  esti- 
mation among  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their 
having  been  corrected  after  the  Codex  of 
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Hillel— ft  lia  of  Uie  hxfffaest  sntiqiuty.  The 
German  HSS.  frequently  vary  from  the  Ma- 
■oretic  text,  and  are  greatly  valued  by  bibU- 
cal  critics.  The  Italian  differ  from  both  these 
classes,  and  form  a  separate  fiunily. 

All  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  note,  known 
to  be  extant,  were  written,  according  to  Dr. 
Kennicott,  between  the  years  1000  and  1457 
— a  circumstance  which  leads  him  to  infer, 
as  Bishop  Walton  had  done  before  him,  that 
some  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  Jews 
fbr  the  ^[eneral  destruction  of  such  as  did  not 
agree  with  the  corrected  or  genuine  copies. 
They  have  been  collated  by  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi,  and  amount  in  all  to  1109.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Codex  Laudi- 
anus,  which  contains  not  fewer  than  14,000 
variations  from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  dT 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

2.  Samaritan  MSS.— Of  the  Pentateuch, 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  seven- 
teen manuscripts  are  known  to  be  extant: 
they  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  the  Bri- 
tish  Museum,  and  the  libraries  at  Leyden, 
Paris,  Biilan,  and  Rome. 

3.  Chreek  MSS. — Of  these,  an  immense 
number  are  still  in  existence ;  some  of  them 
containing  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  others  only  certain  parts, 
divisions,  or  books.  Some  are  written  in  un- 
cial or  capital  letters,  others  in  cursive  or 
small  letters ;  some  without  any  division  of 
words,  in  what  is  called  Scriptio  continva; 
some  on  vellum  or  parchment,  and  others  on 
paper.  They  are  of  various  ages,  from  the  4th 
to  the  15th  century.  Some  of  them  are  what 
is  called  jRe«crt]pti,  or  transcribed  on  parchment 
which  has  since  been  used,  the  writing  on 
which  having  been  obliterated  to  give  place  for 
the  more  recent  text  Some  are  biMngwi^ 
t.  e.  they  exhibit,  besides  the  Greek  text,  the 
Latin  version  in  the  opposite  page  or  column. 

[1.]  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,— 
The  number  of  these  extant  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained;  but  Dr.  Holmes  collated  one 
hundred  and  thirty-Jive  for  his  edition  of  the 
LXX.  The  principal,  which  are  in  uncial 
characters,  are  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican, 
Cottoniah,  Sarravian,  Colbertinian,  Caesar- 
can,  Ambrosian,  Coislinian,  Basiliano- Vati- 
can, and  Turinian. 

[S].  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament— 
Nearly^ve  hundred  of  these  were  either  wholly 
or  partially  collated  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  more  recent  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament :  in  the  execution  of  which, 
Griesbach  took  a  distinguished  part,  having 
collated  for  his  own  edition  not  fewer  than 
Mree  hundred  and  fifty-five;  but  Professor 
Scholz,  who  has  since  edited  a  critical  edition, 
is  said  to  have  consulted  six  hundred  manu- 
scripts that  were  totally  unknown  to  Gries- 
baeo.  It  has  been  customary,  since  the  time 
of  Bengel,  to  distinguish  between  certain  fa- 
wdUeSf  recensionSf  or  ediiimu  of  the  MSS.,  ac- 


coxding  to  their  supposed  affinity  or  relatkm'- 
skip;  and  various  systems  of  affinity  have 
been  constructed  by  Bengal,  Semler,  Gries- 
bach, Michaelis,  Hug,  a^  Scholx.    That  of 
Griesbach,  according  to  which  he  classifies 
them  into  the  Alexandrian,  Occidental,  and 
Byzantine,  has  been  not  unsoccessfiilly  at- 
tacked by  Matthasi,  Dr.  Laurence,  and  Mr. 
Nolan ;  while  that  of  Hug  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  results  brought  oat  by  the 
indefiitigahle  researches  of  his  pu^il.  Profes- 
sor Scholx.    Some  of  the  principal  ondal 
MSS.  are  the  Alexandrian  of  the  fbuth  cen- 
tury, now  preserved  in  the  British  Moseum  i 
the  Vatican,  of  the  fifth ;  the  Codex  Beoi, 
or  Cantabrigiensis,  of  the  fifth ;  Ephremi,  a 
rescript  of  the  sixth  or  seventh ;  Cleniiont,of 
the  seventh  or  eighth.    For  a  fiill  aoeoimt  of 
these,  and  most  of  the  other  MSS.,  see  the 
Introductions  of  Michaelis  and  Home. 

V.  PaiNTED  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Texts. — Since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, nearly  one  hundred  different  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  have  been  issued  fhm  the 
press,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  editioDS 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  It  is  of  oonrss 
impossible  to  describe  all  these  editions  in  a 
work  like  the  present ;  but  the  following  list 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  more  important : 
(L)  Hebrew  Bible. — By  a  collation  of  the 
different  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  hu 
been  ascertained  that  they  admit  of  a  distmct 
classification. 

[1.]  The  Soficuiiaji  Recension  of  1488,  the 
first  printed  Hebrew  Bible.— The  Pentateuch 
was  reprinted  from  the  Bologna  edition  of 
1482,  and  the  other  books  were  based  on 
other  earlier  editions  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  Bible.  From  this  Bible  were  denv^  the 
Brixian,  of  1494 ;  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of 
Bomberg,  1518-21 ;  the  editions  of  Munster, 
1534-35,  and  1536;  and  Stephens,  1539—44. 
[2.]  The  ComptutenMian  Recension,  in  the 
famous  Polyglott,  of  1514-1517.—- The  only 
edition  deriv^  from  this  source  is  the  He- 
brew text  of  Bertram*s  Triglott,  1588. 

[3.]  The  Bombergian  Recension,  in  Bom- 
berf^*s  Bible  of  1525-1538.— The  text  of  this 
edition  was  altered  throu^out,  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  Masora.  It  was  edited  by 
the  celebrated  rabbi,  Jacob  ben  Haun,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  following:  Bomberg^s,  of 
1528,  in  4to.,  1533,  1544,  and  his  Rabbin. 
Bible  of  1547-1549;  Stephen's,  1644-1546; 
Justinian's,  1551,  1452,  1563,  1578;  Elon*s, 
of  1618 ;  De  Gava's,  1566, 1568, 1582 ;  Braga- 
din's,  1614,1615,  1619,  1628,  1707 ;  Planting 
1566 ;  Hartman's,  1595,  1598 ;  and  ft  Witten- 
berg edition  of  1586  or  1587. 

[4.1  Editions  contuning  a  mixed  text 
— 1.  The  Antwerp  Polygflott,  1569— 1572; 
from  which  sprang  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1628* 
1645;  the  London  Polyglott,  1657;  the 
Leipsic  Polyglott,  1750;  Anns  MontamiB's 
Bible,  1571 ;  Reineccii,  1725, 1739, 1756,  and 
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and  Meisner,  with  the 


BOS  readings  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi. 
%e  Huttentm  text,  1587  ;  fironpi  this  were 
red  the  texts  of  Wolder,  1596,  and  Nisse- 
1662.  S.  The  Buxtorfitm  text,  1611; 
QB*s,  1639;  Boxt.  Rabbin.  Bible,  1618, 

•  S  Amsterdam  Rabbin.  Bible,  1724.  4. 
iciMemoMteBenlanul,  1680,1631,  1635. 
te  text  of  Jotepk  Atkiat,  1661,  1667 ; 
I  this  text  is  taken  that  of  Clodios,  1677, 
;  1716;  Jablonskj,  1699,  1712;  Opitios, 
•;  J.  D.  Ifichaelis,  1720;  and  the  cele- 
Bd  edition  of  Vam  der  Hcogkty  1 705,  of  the 
of  wlueh  the  following  are  reprints : — 
f%^  1724  i  Schmidius,  1740 ;  Houbi^ant's, 
1;  Sksons's,  1752,  etfireq. ;  Kenmcott's, 
^  1780 ;  Jahn's,  1806 ;  Boothroyd^s,  180  ? ; 
^  1812 ;  and  the  stereotype  editions  now 
ted  by  Mr.  Duncan. 

.)  Obxek  New  Testament. — ^The  prin- 
1  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
be  diTided  into  the  more  ancient  and  the 
» Bwdem :  the  former  are  of  importance, 
■■efa  as  th^  are  the  sources  from  which 
maj  others  have  been  derived ;  the  latter 
Bie  they  are  the  result  of  a  more  com- 

•  eoOation  of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  have 
eondncted  on  more  matured  principles 

hfieal  criticisuL 

l)  Mart  atieient  editions, — 1.  The  Com- 
mmam  text,  1514,  followed  in  the  Ant- 
I  and  Paris  Polyglotts^  and  in  the  editions 
tautin  and  many  others.  2.  The  editions 
QrawMiu,  1516,  1519,  1522,  1527,  1535, 

a.  SUphen'Mj  1546,1549,  1550;  London 
1^   1657;  MiOy  1707;  KvMter,  1710; 
rter's   Polyglotts.     4.  Beza^  1565,  1576, 
;  1589,  1598  ;  Elzetib,  1624,  &c 
lyMoremoJemeditumM,—!.  WeWa  Greek 

English  New  Testament,  1709,  1719. 
9ta^W<,  1734.  3.  WeUtein%  1751, 
..  4.  Boteyer't,  1763;  Harwood's,  1776, 
;  Madutf*,  Riga,  1782,  1788,  1803, 
,  1807 ;  AlUr\  1786,  1787  ;  OrUthach*$, 
I  1806,  1809, 1818 ;  Knapp*8y  1797, 1813, 
;  VaUr's^  1824;  Scholz,  1830—1836; 
tflumV,  1831  ;  BloomJiMs  hut,  1839. 
X)  Bible,  Versiomt  of, — The  number  of 
ihtioDS  of  the  Scripture  is  now  very 
L  Some  of  them  are  derived  firom  a  com- 
oripin;  some  are  made  immediately  from 
mmals ;  others  are  mediate,  or  versions 
\  mm  oUier  versions. 
u)  Gemmh^  of  Biblical  Versions. 
Veruons  nude  immediately  from  the 
BW.— 1.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.  2. 
;  of  Aqnila.  3.  Theodotion.  4.  Sym- 
nsL  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  or  the  three 
jmonM  versions.  8.  The  version  of  St 
tf  Venice.  9.  The  Samaritan  version. 
17.  The  different  Ckaldee  Targums.    18. 

Sifriac,     19.    The  Arabic  of  Saadias. 
rktti  of  Joshua  in  the  Polyglott    21. 

of  Erpenins.    22.  That  of  Ben  Levi 
Samariilan'Arabic.    24.    Jewish'Aralnc.  \ 


25.  Makttf'Arabie.  26.  Pertic,  27.  Jewish' 
Tatar,  28.  Jewish-Oreek.  29.  Jewish- Span- 
ish, 30.  Jewish-German,  Z\—4^,  The  Latin 
versions  of  Jerome,  (or  the  Vulgate,)  Pa^* 
ninus,  Montanus,  Malvenda,  Cajetan,  Houbi- 
gant,  Munster,  Leo  Juda,  Castalio,  Junius 
and  TremeUius,  S.  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Schott 
and  Winzer.  41  46.  German  of  Luther, 
Michaelis,  Augusti,  and  De  Wette.  47—50. 
English,  King  James's  Bible  of  161 1,  Purves's, 
Geddes's,  Boothroyd's,  with  tranidations  of 
single  books  by  Lowth,  Blayney,  Horsley, 
Stock,  Goode,  and  others.  51.  Resen's  Dan- 
ish version.  52.  Swedish  version  of  1774. 
53.  Gaelic,  54.  Dutch,  55.  Modem  Buss, 
56.  Camiolan,  67.  Italian  of  BrucciolL  58. 
French,    59.  Ptilish  of  RadziviL 

ii.  Versions  made  from  the  Greek. — 1 — 
10.  The  5yrtacof  the  Hexapla;  the  Philoxe- 
nian;  Figurata;  those  of  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
Mar  Abba,  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  Simeon  of 
Licinius,  E^iraim  Syrus,  the  Karkuphic,  and 
the  Syriac  Targum.  11—14.  The  Arabic  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  MS. ;  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  Parisian  and  London  Polyglotts;  of  the  Ha- 
giographa  and  the  version  m  use  among  the 
Melchites.  15,  16.  The  Latin,  the  Italaand 
Jerome's  corrected  version.  17.  Gothic,  18. 
Armenian,  19.  Sclavonic,  20.  Georgian,  21. 
Ethiopic.  22.  Coptic,  23.  Sahidic,  24.  Bash- 
muric,  25.  Anglo-American  version  by  Thomp- 
son. Besides  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Samaritan  and  the  mixed  Jewish  dialects,  there 
does  not  exist  a  lang^uage  into  which  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
which  does  not  possess  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Greek. 

iiL  Versions  made  from  the  Striac. — 1. 
The  Arabic  of  Job,  and  the  Chronicles  in  the 
Polyglotts.  2.  And  various  Psalters  and 
Pentateuchs. 

iv.  Versions  derived  from  the  Latin. — 1. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  2.  The  English  versions 
of  Wickliffe  and  other  early  translators.  3. 
That  of  Rheims.  4 — 6.  The  Arabic  of  Don 
Juan,  Raphael  Tuki,  and  the  Propaganda.  7. 
The  German  versions  made  before  the  Refor- 
mation, and  those  of  Eckius  and  Ulemberg. 
8.  The  French  of  De  Sacy.  9, 10.  The  Italian 
of  Malermi  and  Martini  11,  12.  The  Spa- 
nish of  1478,  and  1793-4.  13.  The  Hungarian 
by  KaldL  14.  The  Polish,  15.  The  Bohe- 
mian,    16,  The  Portuguese  hj  Vereyrtu 

V.  Versions  from  the  German. — 1.  The 
First  Danish  version.  2.  Swedish,  3.  JFtn- 
nish.  4.  Icelandic,  5.  Pomeranian,  6.  Law 
Saxon,  7.  First  Dutch,  8.  Greenlandic,  9. 
Esquimaux, 

vi  From  the  English. — 1.  The  Irish,  2. 
The  Welsh,    3.  The  Mohawk, 

viL  From  the  Ethiopic. — The  Amharic. 

viii  From  the  Coptic. — An  Arabic  ver- 
sion in  the  Maronite  Monastery  at  Rome. 

ix.  From  the  Armenian. — The  Armeno- 
Turkic  New  Testament 
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X.  From  the  Slavonic. — Tlie  Tchuvashian^ 
Tchcrminian,  MordviniaUy  Cardian,  and  Zir- 
iatiic  Gospels. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  accounts,  res- 
pecting the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  more  ' 
recent  versions  have  been  executed,  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  determine  whether  thepr  I 
have  been  done  immediately  from  the  origi-  ' 
uals,  or  whether  they  claim  as  their  parent  i 
one  or  other  of  the  pre-existing  translations.  I 

(B.)  Hiutary  of  Biblical  versions.  We  have  ' 
already  mentioned  the  first  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  LXX.  Both  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  primitive  Christians ;  and 
while  the  Roman  empire  subsisted  in  EuropNe, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  I«atin 
tongue,  which  was  the  universal  language  of 
that  empire,  prevailed  every  where  ;  but  since 
the  face  of  a&drs  in  Europe  has  been  changed, 
and  so  many  different  monarchies  erected 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  La- 
tin tongue  has  by  degrees  grown  into  disuse ; 
whence  has  arisen  a  necessity  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  respective  languages  of  each 
people ;  and  this  has  produced  as  many  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  modem 
languages,  as  there  are  different  nations  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion.  Besides  which, 
many  versions  have  recentlv  been  made  by 
the  missionaries  and  others  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heathen.  Of  most  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  translations,  and  the  earliest 
printed  editions,  we  shall  now  take  notice  in 
their  order. 

I.  The  Ancient  Vebstons. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  Psalms  were 
made  by  Bishop  Adhelm,  about  the  year  706, 
and  by  King  Alfred,  who  died  in  the  year 
000.  The  whole  Bible  was  translated  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  Heptateuch,  translated 
by  Elfric  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tur}',  was  published  at  Oxford,  1699  ;  and  the 
Oosi)els  were  printed,  London,  1571,  1658; 
Dordrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1665,  1684. 

2.  The  Arabic, — In  this  language  there 
exist  numerous  versions  of  different  portions 
of  the  Bible.  Of  these  the  more  important 
are  the  Pentateuch,  by  Saadias,  made  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  published  at  Constantino- 
ple in  1546.     It  is  printed  also  in  the  Poly- 

?:lotts,  the  text  of  the  other  books  in  which  is 
roni  unknown  authors.  The  Arabic  version 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  first  published  at 
Rome  in  1590-91;  the  New  Testament  by 
Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  in  1616,  and  another 
under  the  editorship  of  Salomon  Negri,  in 
I^ndon,  in  1729.  The  whole  Bible  was 
printed  for  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  1671,  in 
three  vols,  folio. 

The  Armenian  version  was  made  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Miesrob 
and  Isaac,  two  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 


nation.  It  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
1666,  under  the  care  of  Uscan,  an  Armenian 
archbishop,  who  has  been  charged  with  alter- 
ing it  aAer  the  Vulgate.  It  has  since  appeared 
at  Constantinople,  1705;  Venice,  1805;  and 
Petersburg  and  Serampore,  1817.  The  edi- 
tion of  1805  is  highly  critical  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  first  published  separately  in  1668. 

4.  Of  the  Bammuric,  an  E^ptian  dialect, 
fragments  onlv  have  been  publiished  by  Pastor 
Engelbreth,  Copenhagen,  1816.  They  exist 
in  the  Borgian  Museum,  at  Velitri. 

5.  The  Coptic  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished by  Wilkins,  Oxford,  1716.  The  ver- 
sion is  of  high  antiquity,  probably  from  the 
fourth  century,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
critics. 

6.  The  Ethiopic  version  is  also  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  fourth  century.  Sepa- 
rate books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
published  at  different  times,  and  in  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott  The  New  Testament  was  finl 
printed  in  1548-1549,  but  very  inoorrecUy; 
and  indeed  the  present  text  of  this  versioo, 
which  otherwise  would  be  of  great  senriee  ia 
biblical  criticism,  is  altogether  in  such  a  state, 
as  to  be  comparatively  of  little  value.  That 
of  the  Polvglott  edition  is  still  more  ineorrect 
than  the  Roman. 

7.  The  Georgian  was  made  about  the  year 
600,  by  natives  qualified  for  the  nndertaluDg, 
who  had  spent  some  time  in  Greece,  ani 
made  themselves  well  acquainted  with  sacred 
literature.  The  first  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  printed  at  Tiflis  about  the  begin- 
ning of  last  centur}',  and  the  whole  Bible  at 
Moscow,  in  1743. 

8.  The  Gothic  version  was  made  by  Ulphi- 
las,  bishop  of  the  Moeso-Goths,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  comnriaed 
all  the  books  of  the  Scripture,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Paoline 
Epistles,  and  some  fra^ents  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  they  have  either  been  lost,  or  re- 
main undiscovered  in  some  of  the  libraries  of 
Italy.  The  four  Gospels  are  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Argentcus,  or  "Silver  Book,"  in  die 
university  library  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  and 
were  first  published  by  Junius,  at  Dordiecbt, 
1665.  The  last  edition,  by  Zahn,  printed  at 
Weissenfels,  1805,  is  an  elegant  and  complete 
critical  work. 

9.  Greek  of  the  LXX.    See  Septtagint. 

10.  Latin.  The  Latin  versiona  were  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  of  high  antiquity. 
The  most  celebrated  are,  1.  The  Vetut  or  itaui, 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  Few  frag- 
ments of  It  now  remain,  but  such  as  have  been 
preserved  were  collected  and  published  from 
various  sources  by  Blanchini,  Rome,  17SQ, 
and  Sabatier,  Rheims,  1743.  2.  The  BevtMed 
Version  of  Jerome,  Owing  to  the  great  con- 
fusion which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
ancient  Vulgate,  by  the  discrepancies  existing 
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between  the  different  eopies  of  the  Ante- 
HexmpUr  Sepdutgint,  from  which  it  was  made, 
it  was  found  necessary,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  eentnry,  to  undertake  a  revision 
of  it,  which  task  Pope  Damasns  devolved 
upon  Jerome,  the  first  biblical  scholar  of  that 
age.  Of  this  version  only  the  Book  of  Job 
and  the  Psalms  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
3.  The  New  Version  of  Jerome,  now  partly 
contained  in  the  modem  Vulgate.  This  was 
made  from  the  ori^;inal  Hebrew,  and  closely 
follows  the  Rabbimcal  interpretation  at  that 
time  current  in  Palestine,  where  Jerome  made 
himself  tboroughlY  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew  language.  It  was  violently  opposed  at 
fint,  but  gnidoally  superseded  the  less  cor- 
rect translations,  and,  after  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  was  universally  received  in  the 
western  church.  In  the  Council  of  Trent,  it 
was  declared  to  be  the  only  authentic  text, 
and  the  standard  by  which  all  disputations, 
expositions,  and  sermons  were  to  be  tried. 
It  has  undergone  several  revisions,  the  two 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  made  by 
Popes  Sixtns  V.  and  Clement  VIIL  Thouffh 
the  former  of  these  pontbBGi  had  affixed  £e 
seal  of  infallibility  to  the  edition  published 
under  his  auspices,  it  was  ordered  by  his 
fuccessor  to  be  suppressed,  as  swarming  with 
errors ;  and  another  e<|uallv  infallible  ^tion 
was  brought  out,  diffenn^  nom  the  former  in 
upwards  of  two  Ihousand  instances  I 

11.  The  Persic  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
published  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Polyglott, 
1S46,  was  made  by  Jacob  ben  Joseph,  a  native 
of  Tus,  in  Persia,  and  is  not  more  ancient 
than  the  ninth  century.  It  is  barbarously 
servile.  The  Gospels  exist  in  two  Persic 
translations;  that  published  in  the  London 
Polyglott,  and  that  published  by  Wheelor  and 
PierKm,  1652-1657.  They  are  neither  of 
them  rery  ancient 

12.  The  Stihidic  version  is  supposed  to 
haTc  been  made  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury, and  is  considered  of  great  value  for 
critical  purposes.  The  most  complete  col- 
lection of  the  firagments  which  we  possess  of 
this  rersion  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Woide,  and 
published  at  Oxford,  1799. 

13.  The  Samaritan  version,  made  some 
time  between  the  second  and  eighth  centuries. 
It  is  dcme  from  the  Samaritan  text,  but  the 
translator  has  made  considerable  use  of  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos.  It  is  found  in  the  Paris 
and  Xondon  Polyglotts. 

14.  The  Syriac  versions,  are  four  in  num- 
ber:— 1.  The  PeshitOf  or  accurate  version, 
most  probahlT  made  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  and,  or  all  the  translations  now  extant, 
so  &r  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  the 
most  deserving  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
every  biblical  scholar.  The  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  vras  first  printed  by  Gabriel  Sionita, 
in  the  Paris  Polyglott ;  and  the  editio  prin- 
eeps  of  the  New  Testament  by  Widmanstad, 


Vienna,  1555.  The  most  useful  edition  of 
the  Syriac  New  Testament  is  that  published 
by  Schaff,  with  an  excellent  lexicon :  the 
most  convenient  and  elegant  edition  is  that 
lately  furnished  by  Mr.  Bagster.  2.  The 
Philoxenum,  made  by  Polycarp,  the  rural 
bishop  of  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis 
or  Mabug,  in  the  government  of  Aleppo,  a.d. 
488-508.  It  is  servile  in  the  extreme,  but  is 
of  great  use  in  determining  certain  readings 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  published  at 
Oxford,  1778, 1779,  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
translation.  3.  The  Hexapiar  version,  made 
by  Paul,  bishop  of  Tela,  in  the  years  616  and 
617.  Only  the  books  of  Joshua,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Son^  of  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Lamentauons,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  have  been  pub- 
lished. As  the  name  mdicates,  it  was  made 
from  the  Septuagint  text  in  Ori^en's  Hexapla. 
4.  The  Jerusalem  Syiiac  version,  of  which 
some  fragments  have  been  discovered  and 
published  by  Professor  Alder. 

IL  The  Modern  Versions. 

1.  The  Amharic  version,  undertaken  by 
M.  Asselin,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  is  in  the 
royal  dialect  spoken  at  the  court  of  Gondar, 
in  Abyssinia,  and  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
parts  c^  Africa.  The  four  Gospels  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Bible  Societv,  in  1823. 

2.  The  Assamese,  in  the  language  of  the 
kingdom  of  Assam,  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
New  Testament  in  this  language  was  printed 
at  Serampore,  in  1819. 

3.  The  Basque  New  Testament  was  first 
printed  at  Rochelle,  1571. 

4.  The  Bikaneer  New  Testament  has  been 
published  by  the  Serampore  missionaries  for 
the  use  of  die  natives  who  live  to  the  south 
of  the  Punjab. 

5.  The  Bohemian.  Of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Bohemian  language,  not  fewer  than  four- 
teen translations  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
The  oldest  was  made  in  1400,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  Dresden.  The  New  Testament 
was  first  published  in  1474,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  1488.  The  Protestants  have  a 
version  made  by  eight  of  their  learned  men, 
who  were  sent  to  Wirtemberg  and  Basle  to 
study  the  Oriental  languages,  and  make  them- 
selves well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on 
which  other  translations  had  been  conducted. 
It  was  first  published  1579-1593,  in  6  vols., 
4  to,  at  the  expense  of  the  baron  John  Zero- 
timus. 

6.  The  Brija-Bhassa  gospels  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  and 
that  of  Matthew  was  finished  in  1816. 

7.  The  Bullom  version  of  the  four  gospels 
and  the  Acts  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nylander,  a  missionary  on  the  west 
coast  of  AiVica,  where  that  language  is 
spoken.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed 
in  1816. 
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8.  The  Bwheha  or  BtJoshee,  another  Se- 
rampore  version,  made  for  the  use  of  the 
nativcf  of    Bulochittan,  a  province  in  the  ! 
north-west  of  India. 

9.  The  BuHdelkundee,  undertaken  at  the  j 
same  place.  | 

10.  The  Burman  New  Testament  was  . 
translated  bj  Felix  Carey ;  and  separate  parts  ! 
have  since  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jndson,  the  | 
American  missionary  in  the  Burman  empire. 

1 1.  The  Caimuc  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Schmidt  of 
St  Petersburg,  and  part  of  it  has  been  printed 
by  the  Russian  Bible  Society. 

12.  The  Canareae  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hands,  into  the  limguage 
of  the  Camatic,  was  printed  in  1820.  The 
Old  Testament  is  far  advanced. 

13.  The  Chinese,  Two  versions  of  the 
entire  Bible  exist  in  the  Chinese  language; 
the  one  executed  by  Dr.  Marshman,  1814-1821, 
the  other  by  I>rs.  Morrison  and  Milne,  1812- 
1823.  Vast  numbers  of  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  separate  books  have  been 
circulated  among  the  Chinese  who  live  out 
of  China  Proper,  or  who  trade  in  the  Eastern 
Seas. 

14.  The  CinaaleMe^  originally  prepared  by 
the  Dutch  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  The 
four  gospels  were  first  printed  at  Columbo  in 
1 739 ;  the  entire  New  Testament,  with  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  in  1783.  A  new 
version  has  been  undertaken  by  the  mission- 
aries resident  on  the  island,  and  part  of  it 
has  already  gone  through  more  than  one 
edition. 

15.  The  CredUae  version,  made  for  the  use 
of  the  negroes  in  the  Danish  West  India 
Islands,  was  published  at  Copenhagen  1781, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Ring  of  Denmark. 
Another  for  the  use  of  the  slaves  in^  Surinam 
has  been  published  by  the  Bible  Society. 

16.  The  Croatian  New  Testament,  by 
Pastor  Truber,  was  first  published  at  Tubin- 
gen, 1551.  The  whole  Bible  was  first  printed 
at  Wittemberg  in  1584. 

17.  The  Curdiah  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  proceeding  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bible  Society,  but  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

18.  The  first  DaniMh  New  Testament,  by 
Mikkelsen,  was  published  in  1524.  The 
whole  Bible  in  1550.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  European  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

19.  The  Dutch  have  three  versions :  the 
first  made  fix)m  the  version  of  Luther,  and 
published  in  1560  ;  the  second,  which  is  now 
commonly  in  use,  and  is  of  high  value,  was 
prepared,  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  from 
the  original  languages.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1637.  The  thiid  version  comprises  the 
New  Testament  only,  and  was  published  for 
the  use  of  the  Remonstrants,  in  1680. 

20.  The  Ddaware  version  comprises  only 
the  three  epistles  of  John.    It  was  prepared 


by  Mr.  Deocke,  a  Maravian  mJaBJonary,  and 
printed  at  New  York,  1818. 

21.    The  fn^JMA  BtUe.    The  firat  English 
Bible  we  read  of  was  that  translated  by  J. 
Wlckliffe,  about   the  year   1360^  bat  never 
printed,  though  there  are  mannacript  copies 
of  it  in  several  of  the  pablic  Ubrarica.    A 
translation,  however,  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Wickliffe,  was  printed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
1731.    J.  de  Trevisa,  who  died  aboat  1398, 
b  also  said   to   have    translated  the  whole 
Bible ;  but  whether  any  copies  of  it  are  re- 
maining does  not  appear.    The  first  printed 
Bible  in  our  language  was  that  translated  by 
W.  Tindal,  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale^  and 
printed  abroad   in  1526 ;   bat    most  of  the 
copies  were  bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bishop 
Tunstal  and  Sir  Thomas  More.     It  only  eon- 
tiuned  the  New  Testament,  and  was  revised 
and  republished  by  the  same  person  in  1530L 
The  prolc^ues  and  prefaces  added  to  it,  re- 
flect on  the  bishops    and  clergy;    but  this 
edition  was  also  suppressed,  and  the  copies 
burnt     In  1532,  Tindal  and  his  associates 
finished  the  whole  BiUe,  except  the  Apo- 
crypha, and  printed  it  abroad ;  bat,  while  he 
was  afterwards  preparing  a  second  editioo,  he 
was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  heresy  in  Flan- 
ders.   On  'nndal's  deaths  his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  Coverdale  and  John  Rogers  (sa- 
perintendent  of  an  English  chnrdi  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  first  martjrr  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,)who  translated  the  Apocryidn, 
and  revised  Tindal's  translation,  comparing 
it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man, and  adding  prefiices  and  notes  fron 
Luther's  Bible.    He  dedicated  the  whole  to 
Henry  VIIL  in  1537,   under  the  borrowed 
name  of  Thomas  Matthews ;  whence  dus  hat 
been  usually  called  liatthews'  Bible.    It  was 
printed  at  Hamburg,    and  license  obtained 
for  publishing  it  in  England,  by  the  fiivoor 
of  Archbishop    Cranmer,   and   the   bidiops 
Latimer  and  Shaxton.    The  first  Bible  printed 
by  authority  in  England,  and  pablidy  set  vp 
in  churches,  was  the  same  Tmdal's  version, 
revised  and  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
in  many  places  amended  by  Miles  Coverdale, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  examined 
after  him  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  added 
a  preface  to  it ;  whence  this  was  called  Cran- 
mer*s  Bible.     It  was  printed  by  Grafton,  of 
the  largest  volume,  and  published  in  1540; 
and,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  every  parish 
was  obliged  to  set  one  of  the  copies  in  their 
church,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings 
a  month ;  yet,  two  years  after,  the  Popiu 
bishops  obtained  its  suppression  by  the  km^ 
It  was  restored  under  Edward  VI.,  suppressra 
again  under  Queen    Mary's   reign,  and  re- 
stored again  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elia- 
beth,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  given  in  1562. 
Some  English  exiles  at  Geneva,    in  Queen 
Mark's    reign,  vix.,   Coverdale,    Goodman, 
Gilbie,    Sampson,     Cole,    Wittington,    and 
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» flnde  a  new  tnmslatioa,  printed  tkere 
80^  the  New  Tettament  naTing  been 
d  HI  1557;  henoe  called  tlie  Geniera 


eootaining  the'  Tariations  of  readinjgs, 
■■1  annotatknis,  &c^  on  aecoont  of  which 
i  Boch  Talned  by  ihe  Puritan  party  in 
nd  the  following  reigna.  Archbishop 
T  reaoWed  on  a  new  translation  for  the 
:  ve  of  the  church;  and  engaged  the 
«,  and  other  learned  men,  to  take  each 
re  or  portion;  these  being  afterwards 
.  together  and  printed,  with  short  anno- 
i»  m  1568,  in  large  folio,  made  what  was 
'wds  called  the  Great  English  Bible, 
Munonly  the  Bish<^' Bible.  In  1589,  it 
iao  pubushed  in  octayo,  in  a  small,  but 
b^  letter ;  and  here  the  dusters  were 
d  into  verses,  bat  witlK>at  any  breaks 
BB,  in  which  the  method  of  the  Genera 

was  followed,  which  was  the  first 
di  Bible  where  any  distinction  of  verses 
■ade.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in 
blio,  with  corrections,  and  several  pro- 
ena,  in  1572:  this  is  called  Matthew 
r^a  Bible.  The  initial  letters  of  &BLch. 
itoi^s  name  were  put  at  the  end  of  his 
c  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
,  it>r  William  Exon,  that  is,  William, 
}  of  Exeter,  whose   allotment   ended 

■ft  the  end  of  Samuel,  R.  M.,  for 
rd  Meneyensis,  or  Bishop  of  St  David's, 
■i  the  second  allotment  £pll ;  and  the 
€  the  rest  The  archbishop  oversaw, 
d,  examined,  and  finished  the  whole, 
lanslation  was  used  in  the  churches  for 
yeaxB,  though  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
raad  in  private  houses,  being  printed 
twenty  tmies  in  as  many  years.  King 
bore  It  an  inveterate  hatred  on  account 
aoCes,  which,  at  the  Hampton  Court 
foee,  he  chaiged  as  partial,  untrue,  se- 
I,  ftc    The  Bishops'  Bible,  too,  had  its 

The  king  fivikiy  owned  that  he  had 
o  good  translation  of  the  BiUe  in  Eng- 
h«t  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the 
of  aU.  After  the  translation  of  the 
bj  the  Bishops,  two  other  private  ver- 
wcre  made  of  the  New  Testament; 
It  by  Laurence  Thompson,  from  Beza's 
edition,  with  the  notes  of  Beza,  pub- 
m  1582,  in  quarto,  and  afterwards  in 
▼vying  very  little  from  the  Geneva 

the  second  by  the  Papists  at  Rheims, 
I.  called  the  Rhemish  Bible,  or  Rhe- 
Ynalation.  These,  finding  it  impos- 
» kce^  the  neople  firom  having  the  Smp- 
■  Aexr  vn%ar  tongue,  resolved  to  give 
OB  of  their  own,  as  favourable  to  their 
m  might  be.  It  was  printed  on  a  large 
with  a  £ur  letter  and  margin.  One 
iBt  against  it  was,  ito  retaining  a  mul- 
af  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  untrans- 
br  want,  as  the  editors  express  it,  of 
and  adequate  terms  in  the  English  to 
them  by ;  as  the  words  azymea,  tuniAe, 


kohctnut^  prepuce^   paache,   &c :    however, 
many  of  the  copies  were  seized  by  the  queen's 
searchers,    and    confiscated;    and    Thomas 
Cartwright  was  solicited,  by  Secretary  Wal- 
singham,  to  refute  it;  but,  after  good  pro- 
gress  made   therein.    Archbishop   Whitgift 
prohibited  his  further  proceeding,  as  judging 
It  improper  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  committed  to  the  de- 
fence of  a  Puritan ;  and  appointed  Dr.  Fulke 
in  his  place,  who  refuted  Uie  Rhemists  with 
great  spirit  and  learning.    Cartwri^ht's  re- 
futation  was  also   afterwards    published  in 
1618,    under    Archbishop     Abbot     About 
thirty  years  after  their  New  Testament,  the 
Roman  Catholics  published  a  translation  of 
the  Old  at  Douay,  1609  and  1610,  from  the 
Vulgate,  with  annotations,  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholics  have  now  the  whole 
Bible  in  their  mother-tongue;  though,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  they  are  forbidden  to  read  it 
without  a  license  from  their  superiors.    The 
last  English  Bible  was  that  which  proceeded 
fh>m  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  in  1603, 
where,  many  exceptions  being  made  to  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  King  James  gave  order  for  a 
new  one ;  not,  as  the  preface  expresses  it,  for 
a  translation  altogether  new,  nor  yet  to  make 
a  good  one  better ;  or,  of  many  good  ones, 
one  best    Fifty-four  learned  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  by  the  king,  as  appears 
by  his  letter  to  the  archbishop,  dated  1 604, 
which  being  three  years  before  the  transla- 
tion was  entered  upon,  it  b  probable  seven  of 
them  were  either  dead,  or  had  declmed  the 
task,  since  Fuller's   list  of  the   translators 
makes  but  forty-seven,  who,  being  ranged 
under  six  divisions,  entered  on  their  province 
in  1607.    It  was  published  in  1611,  with  a 
dedication  to  James,  and  a  learned  pre&ce, 
and  is  commonly  called  King  James^  Bible. 
After  this,  all  the  other  versions  dropped,  and 
fell  into  disuse,  except  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels in  the   Common  Prayer  Book,  wnidl& 
were  still  continued  according  to  the  Bishop8| 
translation,  till  the  alteration  of  the  liturgy 
in  1661,  and  the  psalms  and  hymns,  which 
are  to  this  day  continued  as  in  the  old  ver- 
sion.   The  judicious  Selden,  in  his  Table- 
Talk,  speaking   of  the   Bible,   says,  **The 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  best 
translation  in   the   world,  and   renders  the 
sense  cf  the  original  best,  taking  in  for  the 
English  translation  the   Bishops*    Bible,  as 
well  as  King  James's.    The  translators  in 
King  James's  time  took  an  excellent  way. 
That   part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him 
who  was  most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue 
(as  the  Apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs :)  and 
then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the 
translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their  hands 
some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
French,  Spanish,  or   Italian,    &c      If  they 
found  any  fault,  they  spoke ;  if  not,  he  read 
on."    King  James's  Bible  is  that  now  read 
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by  authority  in  all  the  churches  in  Britain. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  excellency  of 
this  translation,  it  most  be  acknowledged 
that  our  increasing  acquaintance  with  oriental 
customs  and  manners,  and  the  changes  our 
language  has  undergone  since  King  James's 
time,  are  very  powerful  arguments  for  a  new 
revision.  A  very  considerable  change  has 
been  unwarrantably  introduced  into  the  text 
in  the  subseonent  editions,  by  turning  into 
italics  what  did  not  thus  appear  in  the  editio 
princept  and  several  which  followed  it ;  by 
means  of  which,  numerous  jpassages  are  ren- 
dered unavoidably  perplexing  to  the  mere 
English  reader.  Tliere  have  been  various 
English  Bibles  with  marginal  references,  by 
Canne,  Hayes,  Barker,  Scatter|:ood,  Field, 
Tennison,  Lk>yd,  Blayney,  Wilson,  Scott, 
and  Bagster. 

22.  The  Esquimaux  version  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  prepared  at  different 
times  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and 
printed  between  the  years  1809  and  1826. 

23.  The  Esthonian  New  Testament  was 
first  printed  in  1685,  and  the  whole  Bible  in 
1689. 

24.  The  Faroese  Gospel  of  Matthew  was 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  1823,  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 

25.  The  Finnish  New  Testament  was  first 
printed  at  Stockholm,  1548,  and  the  whole 
Bible  at  the  same  place,  1642.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  certain  professors  and  clergymen 
well  qualified  for  the  task. 

26.  The  Formosan  version  of  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  John,  was  prepared  by  Ro- 
bert Junius,  a  Dutchman,  and  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1661. 

27.  The  French  Bible.— The  oldest  French 
Bible  is  the  version  of  Peter  de  Vaux,  chief 
of  the  Waldenses,  who  lived  about  the  year 
1160.  Raoul  de  Preste  translated  the  Bible 
into  French  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  V. 
of  France,  about  a.d.  1383.  Biesides  these, 
there  are  several  old  French  translations  of 
particular  parts  of  the  Scripture.  The  doctors 
of  Louvain  published  the  Bible  in  French  at 
Lonvain,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  in  1550.  There  is  a  version  by  Isaac  le 
USaxtre  de  Sacy,  published  in  1672,  with  ex- 
phmations  of  the  literal  and  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  text,  which  was  received  with  won- 
derful applause,  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 
Of  the  New  Testaments  in  French,  which 
have  been  printed  separately,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  F.  Amelotte,  of  the 
Oratory,  composed  by  the  direction  of  some 
French  prelates,  and  printed,  with  annota- 
tions, in  1666,  1667,  and  1670.     The  author 

Sretends  he  had  searched  all  the  libraries  in 
urope,  and  collated  the  oldest  manuscripts ; 
but,  on  examining  his  work  it  appears  that  he 
has  produced  no  considerable  various  read- 
ings which  had  not  before  been  taken  notice 
of  ^ther  in  the  London  Polyglott,  or  else- 


where. The  New  Testament  of  Mens,  printed 
in  1665,  with  the  archUshop  of  Cambray*s 
permission,  and  the  king  of  ^Mun's  license^ 
made  great  noise  in  the  world.    It  was  eon- 
demned  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  1668,  by 
Pope  Innocent  XL  in  1669,  and  in  several 
bishoprics  of  France  at  several  times.    The 
New  Testament,  published  at  Tievoox,  in 
;  1702,  by  M.  Simon,  with  literal  and  critical 
,  annotations  upon  difficult  passages,  was  con* 
I  demned  by  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Meaox 
in  1702.     F.  Bohours,    a  Jesuit,   with   the 
'  assistance  of  F.  F.  Michael  Tellier  and  Peter 
!  Bemier,  Jesuits,  likewise  published  a  tram- 
,  lation  of  the  New  Testament  in  1697 ;  bat 
;  this  translation  is  for  the  most  part  harsh 
I  and  obscure,  which  was  owing  to  the  anthor^s 
■  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  Latin  text.  There 
are  likewise  French   translations  pnUisbed 
by  Protestant  authors ;  one  by  Robert  Peter 
Olivetan,  printed  in  1535,  and  often  reprinted 
with  the  corrections  of   John  Calvm  and 
others ;  another  by  Sebastian  Castalio,  re- 
markable for  particular  ways  of  expression 
never  used  b^  ^ood  judges  of  the  language. 
John   Diodati  likewise  published  a   Freiieh 
Bible  at  Geneva  in  1644  ;  but  some  find  faolt 
with  his  method  in  that  he  rather  paraphrases 
the  text  than  translates  it    Faber  Stanalensis 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  French, 
which  was  revised  and  acconmiodated  to  the 
use  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Piedmont, 
and  printed  in  1534.    Lastiy,  John  le  Clere 
published  a  New  Testament  in  French  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1703,  with  annotations,  taken 
chiefly  from  Grotius  and  Hammond ;  but  the 
use  of  this  version  was  prohibited  by  order 
of  the  States-general,  as  tending  to  revivt 
the  errors  of  sSbellius  and  Socinus. 

28.  The  Goe/tc.— The  New  Testament  in 
this  language  was  first  published  in  1765;  and 
the  Old  Testament,  in  three  volumes,  printed 
at  different  times,  in  1785, 1787,  and  1801.  The 
translation  has  since  been  revised  and  im- 
proved, and  new  editions  have  issued  firom  tiie 
press  in  1807  and  1826. 

29.  The  German  versions. — Of  these  then 
exists  a  great  number;  but  the  most  im- 
portant are, — 1.  The  version  of  Ltttka-y  of 
which  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1522i 
and  the  entire  Bible  in  1530;  the  diffierent 
books  appeared  in  the  interval  either  sepa- 
rately or  coupled  together,  as  they  were  got 
ready.  The  edition  of  1546  was  prinied 
under  the  Reformei^s  immediate  supenntend* 
ence ;  and,  giving  to  it  all  the  ^rfection  in 
his  power,  he  was  desirous  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  the  standard  copy  of  this  great 
work.  It  was  made  immeduOely  fh»n  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  but  in  oider 
to  render  it  as  correct  as  possible,  he  col- 
lected a  number  of  learned  men,  to  revise 
every  sentence  by  a  collation  not  only  of  the 
version  with  the  original  text,  but  with  tiie 
Targums,  the  LXX,  the  Vul^e,  and  other 
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am.  Of  Uiew,  Melaxicthon  impean  to 
taken  tbe  mott  active  part  in  the  assist- 
rendered  to  Luther.  It  is  highly  dis- 
ialied  for  its  energy  and  perspicuity ; 
he  sU'le  is  so  pure  and  elegant,  as  to  be 
dered  a  model  of  th^  yemacular  Ian* 
e  even  in  the  present  day.  S.  The  yer- 
of  Piscator,  professor  at  Herbom,  at 
li  place  it  appCMired  in  160S.  It  was  de- 
d  to  give  a  closer  rendering  of  the  words 
plnases  of  the  original,  and  appears  to 
derired  considerable  colouring  m>m  the 
I  Tersion  of  Tremellius  and  «iunius.  It 
B  great  repute  i^°^o°g  the  members  of  the 
Church.    3.  Tne  Tersion  of  J.  D, 
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published  between  the  years  1773 
1791,  and  accompanied  with  notes  for  the 
naed,  is  professedly  an  improved  trans- 
I  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  more 
hiened  principles  of  criticism  and  inter- 
tioD.  In  many  respects  it  unquestion- 
poasesses  great  merit;  but  the  unwar- 
ble  liberties  which  the  author  has  not 
ovently  taken  with  the  text,  and  the  fond- 
m  coigecture  which  he  has  indulged, 
ef  flnom  its  claims  on  public  confidence 
dopdon.  4.  The  version  of  Auauali  and 
r«Me.  1809—1814,  one  of  the  last  that 
appeared  in  the  German  language,  is  cer- 
r  one  of  the  best  translations  ever  pub- 
l  in  any  language.  Simple,  close,  yet 
and  elegant,  it  must  be  read  with  plea- 

and  though  one  of  the  translators  is 
known  to  occupy  the  first  rank  among 
icologians  of  the  present  day,  it  is  a  rc- 
able  circumstance  that  his  peculiar  dog- 
ml  views  appear  to  have  exerted  no 
nee  on  the  version.  Translations  of 
Uble  into  German  existed  some  time 
a  the  Reformation ;  the  oldest  known 
raited  in  the  year  1466. 

Tbe  modem  Grt<k  or  Romaic  version 
•  New  Testament  was  made  by  >[aximu8 
9|p,  and  printed  at  Geneva,  1638.  A 
bcion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  now  being 

in  Greece,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Society. 

Tbe  Grtenlandish  New  Testament  exists 
o  translations;  the  one  printed  in  1799, 
he  other  in  1822. 

Tbe  GriMiur.— The  Bible  in  the  lan- 
}  or  dialect  of  the  Grisons,  was  published 
19. 

The  Guzeratee  version  of  the  entire 
tsnes  has  been  made  and  printed  for  the 
Ti  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 


The  Hebrew  New  Testament — Several 
pCa  hare  been  made  to  furnish  a  good 
iation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 

fai  the  ori^al  languajg;e  of  the  Old. 

Int  edition  is  that  of  Elus  Hutter,  pub- 

l  in  his  Polyglott  of  1599 :  the  second 

pnblished   by  Professor  Robertson   in 

bat  most  of  the  copies  perished  in  the 


great  fire  of  London :  a  third  and  greatly  re* 
vised  text  was  published  by  the  Jews'  Society 
in  1821 ;  but  the  best  version  is  that  lately 
executed  by  the  lamented  Bir.  Greenfield, 
and  published  by  Bagster  in  1831. 

35.  The  Helvetian. — In  this  language  there 
are  two  versions:  the  fonner  was  executed  by 
Leo  Juda,  and  published  between  the  years 
1525  and  1529 :  the  btter,  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  New  Zurich  Bible,  was  mode 
by  the  learned  orientalist,  Hottinger,  assisted 
by  several  other  biblical  scholars  of  acknow- 
ledged ability.  It  was  published  at  Zurich 
in  1667. 

36.  The  Hindee  or  Hindostanee  New  Tes- 
tament, prepared  in  two  different  translations 
by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  is  extensively  in  circu- 
lation among  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan. 

37.  The  Hungarian. — Besides  a  Popish 
version  made  from  the  Vulgate,  there  exists 
a  Protestant  version,  executed  with  p^eat 
care  by  Casper  Caroli,  and  first  published 
in  1589. 

38.  The  Icelandic  New  Testament,  done 
by  O.  Gottschalkson,  was  printed  in  1539,  at 
C-openhagen ;  and  the  whole  Bible  was  pub- 
lished at  Holum,  in  1584,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Bishop  ThorUkson,  who  liberally 
contributed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
undertaking. 

39.  The  Irish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  executed  by  Dr.  Daniel,  archbishop 
of  Tuam ;  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Mr.  King,  but  revised  by  Dr.  Bedell,  bishop 
of  Kilmore.  The  whole  was  printed  in  1685, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 

40.  The  /(altan.— The  first  Italian  Bible 

Eublished  b^  the  Romanists  is  that  of  Nicho- 
ls Malermi,  a  Benedictine  monk,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1471.  It  was  translated  from  the 
Vulgate.  The  version  of  Anthony  Bruccioli, 
published  at  Venice  in  1532,  was  prohibited 
h}^  the  council  of  Trent  The  Calvinists  like- 
wise have  their  Italian  Bibles.  There  is  one 
of  John  Diodati,  in  1607  and  1641 ;  and 
another  of  Maximus  Theophilus,  in  1551, 
dedicated  to  Francis  de  Medicis,  duke  of 
Tuscany. 

The  latest  version  that  has  ajypeared  in 
Italian  is  that  of  Martini,  printed  in  1769 — 
1779 

41.  The  Kardian, — In  this  Finnish  dialect 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed  at  Peters- 
burg in  1820. 

42—45.  Into  the  KhoMsee,  the  Kashmeeree, 
the  KanocQ^  and  the  Kunkwm  dialects,  ver- 
sions of  different  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  prepared  by  the  missionaries  of 
Serampore. 

46.  The  Laponese  New  Testament  was  first 
printed  in  1755,  and  the  whole  Bible  at  the 
printing-office  of  Dr.  Nordin,  bishop  of  Her- 
mosand,  in  1810. 

47.  The  Lithuanian  version  of  the  Bible  is 
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clinlect  of  this  lan)rnaf;<^,  the  Bible  was 
ilislird  in  1657 ;  and  in  that  of  LoiUh  in 

11,  Into  the  Sawtogitian  lingnage  a  Tenion 
ihs  New  Teftament  was  made  by  a  Roman 
IkoBc  bishop,  at  the  request  of  the  Russian 
ike  Society,  and  printed  in  1820. 
FL  The  Smucrit,  or  learned  langoage  of 
fii»  possesses  a  version  of  the  entire  &rip- 
«ii  executed  by  the  Serampore  missiona- 
i^  and  printed  between  the  years  1808  and 
18w 

71.  A  Serbian  version  of  the  New  Testa* 
!Bt  was  prepared  for  the  Russian  Bible 
cwCy,  and  pnnted  in  1825. 

73.  *The  Spamitk  versions  are  varions.  The 
riicst,  done  from  the  Vulgate,  was  printed  at 
ikocia,  1478.  PineFs  version  of  the  Old 
MlBBent,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews,  was 
micd  at  Ferrara  in  1553.  There  arc  also 
K  versions  of  De  Reyna,  1569;  San  Miguel, 
ns,  1794;  and  Amata,  begun  in  1823,  and 
H  yet  eomi^eted. 

74.  The  SwediMk  versions  are  two;  that 
■ie  from  Lather  s  version,  and  published  in 
Ml;  and  the  revised  version,  undertaken 
f  Older  of  the  king  in  1774.  The  Utter 
■Mbtion,  though  executed  in  accordance 
ilh  the  more  enlightened  critical  principles 
f  the  period  at  which  it  was  mode,  has  never 
liMd  the  approbation  of  the  Swedish  public, 
■ihss  not  superseded  the  more  early  autho- 
ini  version. 

75.  The  Tahiiian  version  of  the  whole 
Kbie.  executed  by  the  London  Society's  mis- 


*L  The  Tamyl  versions  are  two  in  num- 
V:  that  executed  by  the  German  mis- 
oiiries,  the  New  Testament  of  which  was 
iucd  at  Tranquebar,  1715 ;  and  the  Old 
SKment  at  the  same  place,  1723 — 1728; 
i  another  by  Fabricius,  also  a  German  mis- 
■■rj,  and  printed  at  Madras,  1777. 
^»  The  Tatar  versions  exist  in  different 
IceCa ;  bat  none  of  them  contain  more  than 
^gfe  book  or  two,  excepting  that  executed 
the  Scotch  missionaries  at  Kaross,  on  the 
th  Off  the  Caucasus,  and  that  in  the  Oren- 
f-Tatar  dialect,  both  of  which  comprise 
vkule  New  Testament  The  former  was 
Had  at  Karass  in  1813,  the  latter  at  Astra- 

in  1820. 

8.  The  Tdoogoo  or  Telinga  New  Testa- 
it*  was  translated  by  the  Missionaries  at 
iHspore,  wherv  it  was  printed  in  1818. 
ey  also  completed  a  translation  of  the  Pen- 
mA  into  the  same  language. 
9«  In  the  Turkish  language,  there  exist 
9e  wersions  of  the  New  Testament  The 
t  was  executed  by  Dr.  Laxarus  Seaman, 
k  jprintcd  in  1666.  The  second  was  made 
Albertns  Bobovsky  or  Ali  Bey,  dragoman 
he  Saltan  Mohammed  IV.,  and  completed 
tlw  fomnentioned  year;  but  it  was  not 
nied  till  1819,  when  it  was  carried  through 


the  press  at  Paris,  at  the  expenso  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  8<K>iety.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  egregious  faults  and  im- 
proprieties having  been  detected  in  the  style, 
and  in  many  of  the  renderings,  the  committee 
of  that  Society  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
suppress  the  edition ;  and  a  new  impression 
purged  from  the  objectionable  matter,  appeared 
m  1827.  An  edition  from  a  revised  and  cor- 
rected copy  of  Bobovsky's  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  also  appeared  at  the  same  place  in 
1828.  The  third  version  of  the  Turkish 
New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Dickson  one  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  at 
Astracan.  It  is  partially  based  on  the  Karass 
New  Testament,  and  that  of  Bobovsky.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  also  completed  by  the  same  translator; 
but,  owing  to  the  change  of  biblical  affairs  in 
Russia,  no  part  of  either  has  been  published. 

80.  The  Urdu  New  Testament,  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety at  Benares. 

81.  The  Virginian  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  executed  by  Elliot,  the  apostle  of 
the  Indians.  The  New  Testament  was  printed 
at  Cambridge,  1661,  and  the  whole  Bible  in 
1685. 

82.  The  WaUachian  New  Testament  was 
first  printed  at  Belgrade  in  1648;  the  entire 
Bible  in  1668,  at  Bukharest 

83.  The  WetMh  version  wos  made  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  New  I'esta- 
ment  appeared  in  1567,  and  the  whole  Bible 
in  1588.  It  has  since  been  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

84.  The  New  Testament  has  been  trans- 
lated and  printed  in  the  Wutch  or  Muhanee 
dialect,  which  is  spoken  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Indus. 

VIL  Bibles,  Pofyglott — Bibles  printed  in 
several  languages,  exhibiting,  in  general,  the 
text  of  the  different  versions  on  the  same 
page,  or  at  least  on  the  two  open  pages  of  the 
volume,  are  called  Polyglotts,  from  woXvc, 
many^  and  the  Attic  yXiMtrrti,  a  language. 

1.  The  earliest  attempt  of  the  kind  was 
made  by  Aldus,  the  celebrated  Venetian 
printer ;  but  it  contains  only  the  first  fifteen 
verses  of  the  first  of  Genesis.  The  Pmtter^ 
hj  Justinian^  Genoa,  1516,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Latin,  is  the  first  Poly- 
glott  of  any  biblical  book.  His  example  was 
followed  by  Potken,  who,  in  1518,  published 
the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ethiopic,  and 
Latin. 

2.  The  first  Polyglott  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  the  Complutewiian^  so  called  from  its 
having  been  printed  at  Complutum,  in  Spain, 
1502-1517,  and  published  in  1522,  in  6  vols, 
folio.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  I^tin,  Vul- 
gate, and  Gpeek,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Greek  and  l^in  Vulgate  of  the  New. 

ji 
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It  wns  undortakcn  ami  suiHTintrndtil  by  Car- 
dinal \ini(riii*s,  whom  it  cost  alxmt  5(MMM) 
(liicats,  tholigh  only  six  hundrnl  copies  wi-re 
printiHl.  It  contuliis  the  first  printed,  though 
not  tiic  first  puhlibhtsl,  cditioa  of  the  Greek 
Now  Tetstainent. 

.'i.  The  Iioi/(il  Pdffqhitt,  printed  at  Antwerp, 
ir)GU-72,  in  8  vols.  io\.  It  was  published  at 
the  exi)ense  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited 
by  Arius  Montanus.  In  addition  to  the  texts 
in  the  Coinplutensian,  this  edition  exhibits 
part  of  the  'Farguni,  and  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  literal  Latin 
translations. 

4.  The  Parisian  Pafi/fjloit,  published  by  I^e 
Jay,  1628-4.'),  in  10  vols,  large  folio,  adds  to 
the  former  tlie  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
version,  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  an  Arabic  translation  Ixnh  of  the 
Old  and  New.  It  also  gives  a  I«atin  version 
of  each  of  the  Oriental  texts. 

r>.  The  Lftndan  Puiifglott,  published  1657, 
in  6  vols,  folio,  contains,  besides  the  texts  of 
all  the  fonuer  Polyglotts,  the  Psalms,  Song 
of  SoUmion,  and  the  New  Testament  in  F)thi- 
opic,  and  the  Gospi'ls  in  Persic.  It  also  c<m- 
tuins  the  C'haldee  Paraphrase  in  a  nu)re  com- 
plete state  than  an*-  of  the  preceiling  Morks. 
It  was  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  generally  has  accom- 
panying it  the  invaluable  llcptaglott  lA.'xicon 
by  Castell,  a  work  which  is  indLspenAable  to 
those  who  would  consult  the  Oriental  texts  to 
advantage,  since  the  I^atin  translatiims  in  the 
Polyglott  itself  are  not  to  be  depended  (m. 
To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  important 
prolegomena ;  and  the  last  is  entirely  occu- 
])ied  with  various  readings,  and  other  critical 
matters. 

6.  lieinnccii  PtJi/yl)U,  Lcipsic,  1750,  in  3 
vols,  folio,  contains  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Seb.  Schmidt's  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  Luther  s  German  ;  and  the  New 
Testament  in  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  the 
Syriac,  the  same  I^tin  and  German  versions. 
It  is  very  accurately  printed,  cheap,  and  con- 
venient. 

7.  Bagaters  Pviyylutts, — For  elegance,  ac- 
curacy, and  convenience,  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Bagster's  press  far  surpass  all  preceding 
editions  of  Polyglott  Bibles.  They  arc  so 
printed  that  any  selection  of  texts  may  be 
had_  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser.  There 
are,'  liowever,  two  principal  works  of  this 
description  :  the  Quarto  Polyglott,  1821,  con- 
taining the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish texts  of  the  Old  lestament;  and  the 
Greek,  Syiiac,  Latin,  and  English  of  the 
New;  and  Xha  Folio  Polyglott,  m  1831,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  volumes  ever  published, 
containing  the  Bible  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Syriac,  I^in,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  languages. 

BiBLTCAi.  Criticmm  is  the  science;  by 
which  we  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 


ance with  tlie  origin,  history,  and  pmnit 
state  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture.  In 
the  wide  extent  of  its  investigation,  it  em- 
braces the  langtuiges  in  which  the  ScriptoNf 
were  originally  written,  together  with  the 
cognate  or  kindred  dialects;  the  maierials 
used  for  writing ;  the  composition,  coUectioB, 
and  preservation  of  the  different  books ;  the 
age,  character,  and  relationships  of  MSS.; 
the  ancient  versions;  the  varioas  resdinss; 
the  printed  editions ;  and  the  Yorious  philo- 
logical and  historical  means  to  be  empk>yed 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  text  was  u  it 
proceediHl  from  the  original  penmen.  It  has 
bi'on  dividiKl  into  two  kinds  :  lower  cn'/Mtm, 
which  is  more  of  a  verbal  and  historical  na^ 
ture,  and  is  confined  to  the  worda,  or  the  col- 
h)cation  of  the  words,  as  they  stand  in  the 
manuscript  or  printed  texts,  the  ancient  ve^ 
sions,  and  other  legitimate  soarces  of  appeal; 
and  higher  crilicinmy  which  consists  u  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  in  reference  to  the 
text,  on  gn)imds  taken  from  the  nature,  ftmn, 
method,  subject,  or  arguments  of  the  different 
books ;  the  nature  and  connexion  of  the  con- 
text; the  relation  of  passages  to  each  other; 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  writers,  and 
those  of  the  persons  for  whose  immediate  me 
thev  wrote.  Of  the  two,  the  former  if  oh- 
viously  the  more  important,  as  it  presents  a 
firm  basis  on  which  to  rest  our  investigatiras: 
the  latter,  lying  more  open  to  conjecture  and 
variety  of  opinion,  may  easily  be  abased,  aod 
has  indeed  been  carried  to  a  most  unwarrant- 
able  length  by  man^'  Gennan  critics. 

The  science  of  biblical  criticism  should  be 
assidutmsly  cultivated  by  all  who  Tenturc  to 
interpret  the  Bible ;  for  in  attempting  to  ex- 
pound a  work  of  such  high  antiquitv.  whirh 
has  passed  through  a  variety  of  copies,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  written  and  printed,  co- 
pies which  ditfer  from  each  other  in  veiy 
numerous  instances,  they  should  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  copy  or  editiuB 
which  they  undertake  to  interpret,  appraacb«f 
as  nearly  to  the  original,  as  it  can  he  brooght 
by  human  industry  or  human  judgment  Or, 
to  speak  in  the  teclmical  language  of  criti- 
cism, before  they  expound  the  Bible,  tbey 
should  procure  the  most  correct  text  of  the 
Bible.  This  principle,  which  is  justly  deemed 
important  in  reference  to  mere  human  pro- 
ductions, must  necessarily  commend  itaelf  ai 
of  paramount  and  indispensable  importance 
in  its  application  to  the  Scriptures,  nithoot 
attending  to  it,  we  never  can  be  satisfied  that 
what  we  interpret  really  is  what  it  profestea 
to  be — the  icord  of  God, 

The  object  of  this  science  ia  not  to  expoie 
the  word  of  the  I^ord  to  the  ancertaintics  of 
human  conjecture ;  (a  charge  which  hai 
sometimes  been  brought  against  it ;)  for  there 
is  no  principle  which  it  more  firaily  reiista 
than  conjectural  emendation,  or  emendatkni 
not  founded  on.  documentary  evidence.    Id 


ind  the  context;  or  hUtoricai,  when 
ling  it  iUnstnted  and  confirmed  by 
1  argnmenta,  which  lenre  to  evince 
sChcr  wnae  can  be  pat  upon  the  paa- 
Mhcr  regard  be  had  to  the  nature  of 
Bdy  or  the  genins  and  manner  of  the 
It  {ffvsupposes  a  knowledge  of  bib- 
ticiiin,  and  an  acquaintance  with  an- 
ogimphy,  chronology,  the  civil,  reli- 
iDd  poimcal  history,  the  manners, 
,  &€:,  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  sur- 

J  nations,  and  especially  with  the 
and  preceptive  contents  of  the  Bible 
a  whole,  and  of  its  different  parts  in 
tr.  As  the  same  method,  and  the 
iaciples  of  interpretation  arc  common 
the  sacred  volume,  and  to  the  produc- 
uninspired  men,  it  follows,  that  the 
ttion  of  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
■ought  precisely  in  the  same  way  in 
ae  meamng  of  words  in  other  works 
ii,  or  ought  to  be  sought  Ileoce 
SdUows,  that  the  method  of  investi- 
he  signification  of  words  in  the  Bible 
are  arbitrary  than  it  is  in  other  books, 
like  manner  regulated  by  certain  laws, 
Ekom  the  nature  of  languages.  And 
>  text  of  Scripture  has  more  than  one 
%,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  that 
?  aense  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
roold  investigate  the  Mnse  of  Homer, 
nCfaer  ancient  writer ;  and  in  that  sense, 
»  ascertained,  we  ought  to  acquiesce, 
bj  applying  the  just  rules  of  interpre- 
t  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of 
Mage  has  been  mistaken,  and  that 
is  the  only  just,  true,  and  critical  sense 
lace.  In  order  to  assist  in  determining 
this  one  meaning,  the  following  rules 
laid  down :  1.  Ascertain  the  ugus 


7.  General  terms  are  used  sometimes  in  their 
whole  extent,  and  sometimes  in  a  restricted 
sense ;  and  whether  they  are  to  be  understotxl 
in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  must  depend 
on  the  scope,  sulject-matter,  context,  and 
parallel  passages.  8.  The  most  simple  and 
obvious  sense  is  always  the  true  one.  9.  Since 
it  is  the  design  of  interpretation  to  render  in 
our  own  language  the  same  discourse  which 
the  sacred  authors  originally  wrote  in  Hebrew 
or  Greek,  it  is  evident  that  an  interpretation, 
or  version,  to  be  correct,  ought  not  to  affirm  or 
deny  more  than  the  inspired  i)enmen  affirmed 
or  denied  at  the  time  they  wrote ;  consequently 
we  must  always  take  a  sense  fit)m  Scripture, 
and  not  bring  one  to  it.  10.  No  interpretation 
can  be  just,  which  brings  out  of  any  passage 
a  sense  that  is  repugnant  to  the  ascertained 
nature  of  things. 

The  subsidiary  means  for  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  are  the  usiu  loquaiJL,  con- 
text, scope,  subject-matter,  philological  and 
doctrinal  parallelisms  and  analogies,  historical 
circumstances,  quotations  and  excgetical  com- 
mentators.— StuarCs  Emesti ;  Homta  Introd, 
to  Ute  Scriptures 

BiBLioMANcr,  divination  performed  by 
means  of  the  Bible ;  also  called  vortes  blblica, 
or  itortet  sanctorum.  It  consisted  in  taking 
passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and  thence 
drawing  indications  respecting  future  events. 
It  was  much  used  at  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  was  .a  practice  adopted  from  the 
heathens,  who  drew  the  same  kind  of  prognos- 
tications from  the  works  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil In  465,  the  council  of  Varmes  condemned 
all  who  practised  it  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
church,  as  did  also  those  of  Agde  and  Aux- 
erre ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  mode  of  detecting  heretics.     In 
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pri'lat*',  Cnmcnll:!,  nrchbishop  of  Nioomc»dia, 
o|K«n(H|  the  g(»Rp<flR  at  iho  wonls,  "  For  the 
rli'vil  and  his  angels,''  Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Nice,  having  obscn'i'd  them,  adroitly 
turned  over  tlie  leaf  to  another  verse,  which 
was  instantly  read  aloud :  **  The  birds  of  the 
air  came  and  lodged  in  the  branches  thereof," 
xiii.  32.  But  this  passage  appearing  irrelevant 
to  the  ceremony,  the  first  became  gradually 
known,  and  caused  great  disturbance  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople. 

Some  well-meaning  people  among  Protest- 
ants practise  a  kind  of  bibliomancy  in  order 
to  determine  the  state  of  their  souls,  or  the 
path  of  duty ;  but  it  is  an  awful  profanation  of 
the  sacred  volume,  and  a  tempting  of  the 
Almighty.  It  has  generally  been  found,  tliat 
those  who  have  employed  it  have  been  awfully 
misguided,  if  not  driven  to  absolute  despair. 
The  word  of  God  was  never  meant  to  operate 
as  a  charm,  nor  to  be  employed  as  a  lot-book. 
No  portion  of  it,  however  small,  is  to  be  de- 
tached from  its  connexion.  It  can  only  truly 
guide  and  edify,  when  rightly  and  consistently 
understood. 

BiDDELTANS,  SO  called  from  John  Biddle, 
A.  M.,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  publicly  propa- 
gated Socinianism  in  England.  He  taught 
that  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent  that  he  might 
be  our  brother,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  and  so  become  the  more  ready  to 
help  us,  hath  no  other  than  a  human  nature ; 
and  therefore  in  this  ver^'  nature  is  not  only 
a  person,  since  none  but  a  human  person  con 
be  our  brother,  but  also  our  Lord  and  God. 

Biddle,  as  well  as  Socinus  and  others  of 
similar  sentiments  before  and  since,  made  no 
scruple  of  calling  Christ  God,  though  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  human  creature  only,  on 
accoimt  of  the  divine  sovereignty  with  which 
he  was  invested.  Toulmin  calls  him  the  father 
of  the  modem  Unitarians.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  small  works  in  defence  of  his  senti- 
ments, which  are  now  scarce.  His  **  Scrip- 
ture (Catechism**  met  with  an  able  refutation 
fh)m  the  pen  of  Dr.  Owen.  See  his  Works, 
vol.  viiL 

Bidding  Prayer.  It  was  part  of  the  office 
«)f  the  deacons  in  the  ancient  churcli,  to  be 
monitors  and  directors  of  the  people  in  their 
public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  this  end 
they  made  use  of  certain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the 
service  began.  Agreeably  to  this  ancient 
practice  is  the  form,  **  Let  us  pray,"  repeated 
before  several  of  the  prayers  in  the  English 
liturgy.  Bishop  Bomet,  in  his  '*  History  of 
the  Keformation,**  voL  ii.  p.  20,  has  preserved 
the  form  as  it  was  in  use  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  this :  after  the  preacher  had 
named  and  opened  his  text,  he  called  on  the 
people  to  go  to  their  prayers,  telling  them 
what  they  were  to  pray  for :  **  Ye  shall  prav,** 
says  he,  "  for  the  king,  the  pope,"*  &c.    After 


which,  all  the  people  said  tbcir  beads  lot 
general  silence,  and  the  minister  kneeled  dova 
likewise  and  said  his:  they  were  to  say  a 
IHticrmutter^  aiJe  mariti^  &c.,  and  then  the  le^ 
mon  proceeded. 

Bi(K)T,  a  person  blindly,  obstinately,  and 
perversely  wedded  to  some  opinion  or  pnefiee, 
jMirticularly  of  a  religious  nature.  ^  Camden, 
perhaps,  has  hit  upon  the  true  original  of  the 
word.  He  rehitcs,  that  when  Rollo,  duke  of 
Normandy,  received  Gisla,  the  dangfaterof 
Charles  the  Foolish,  in  marriage,  together 
with  the  investiture  of  that  dukedom,  he  would 
not  submit  to  kiss  Charles's  fbot ;  and  wbea 
his  friends  urged  him  by  all  means  to  complj 
with  that  ceremony,  he  made  answer  in  the 
English  tongue,  **  Nc  se,  by  God,"  t.  e.  Not 
so,  bv  God.  Upon  which  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  deriding  him,  and  corraptly  repeat- 
ing his  answer,  called  him  bigot ;  froin  whence 
the  Normans  were  called  higodi,  or  bigoiM, 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  5i^ 
and  a  man  zealous  for  the  interests  of  true 
religion.  The  object  of  the  first  is  the  fonn ; 
of  the  second,  the  power  of  godliness. 

Bigotry  consists  in  being  obstinately  and 
perversely  attached  to  our  own  opinions;  or, 
as  some  have  defined  it,  "  a  tenacioos  adher- 
ence to  a  system  adopted  without  investiga" 
tion,  and  defended  without  argument,  aceoai- 
panied  with  a  malignant  intolerant  spirit  to- 
wards all  who  differ."  It  must  be  distinguisbed 
from  love  to  truths  which  influences  a  man  to 
embrace  it,  wherever  he  finds  it ;  and  fWai 
true  :iftl,  which  is  an  ardour  of  mind  excitiog 
its  possessor  to   defend  and  propagate  die 
principles  he  maintains.     Bigotry  is  a  kind  of 
prejudice  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
malignity.    It  is  thus  exemplified  and  distin- 
guished by  a  sensible  writer :  "  AVhen  Jcsoi 
preached,  l*rt»judice  cried,  Can  any  pood  tWiig 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?    Crucify  him,  cmafj 
him,  said  Bigotry.     >Miy,  what  evil  hath  he 
done  ?  replied  C'andour.**     Bigotry  is  mostly 
prevalent  with  those  who  are  ignorant ;  who 
have  taken  up  principles  without  due  czamiii- 
ation ;  and  who  are  naturally  of  a  morose  and 
contracted  disposition.    It  is  often  manifiestod 
more  in  unimportant  sentiments,  or  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  religion,  than  the  essentials  of 
it.     Simple  bigotry  is  the  spirit  of  penecation 
without  the  power;   persecution  is  bigoliy 
armed  with  power,  and  carrying  its  will  into 
act     As  it  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  so  it  it 
the  nurse  of  it,  because  it  precludes  tret  in- 
quiry, and  is  an  enemy  to  truth  :  it  cuts  also 
the  very  sinews  of  chanty,  and  destroys  mod^ 
ration  and  mutual  good  will     If  we  consider 
the  different  makes  of  men's  minds,  our  own 
ignorance,  the  liberty  that  all  men  have  to 
think  for  themselves,  the  admirable  example 
our  Lord  has  set  us  of  a  contrary  spirit,  and 
the  baneful  effects  of  this  disposition,  we  mmt 
at  once  be  convinced  of  its  impropriety.  Hov 
contradictory  is  it  to  sound  reason,  and  how 


MM  which  had  hitherto  heen  granted. 
thMBie  meaaurea  petitions  were  sent  to 
nt  llram  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
hfll*  heiaff  opposed  b^  Ix>rdi  Grey, 
EnUiie»  liTerpool,  Bfloira,  Stanhope, 
HsDnera  Sutton,  then  archbishop  of 
DT,  and  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
May  2Ut,  1811,  on  the  motion  of 
riunc,  which  was  agreed  to  without  a 

ff»a  Gr.  *£ir«ricoiroc,Episcopus,  an  over- 
ftmUmdent  or  insnector.  The  English 
OMS  immediately  IVom  the  SiULon, 
vhkh  is  only  a  derivative  from  the 

die  New  Testament,  those  who  were 
RBlendents  and  teachers  of  Christian 
I,  are  called,  on  this  ground,  episcopoi. 
If  were  the  same  with  the  presbyters 
ffpoc)  is  now  generally  allowed  by 
interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
r  communion  they  may  belong,  and 
I,  filaced  beyond  dispute,  by  comparing 
.17,  with  verse  28 ;  and  1  Peter  v. 
d  1  Tim.  iJL  1—7,  with  Titus  i.  5—9. 
Anrch  history,  a  prelate,  consecrated 

spiritual  government  of  a  diocese, 
ODder  him  a  diversity  of  inferior 
whOi  with   the  stations  and  parishes 

ta  them,  are  subject  to  his  jurisdic- 
1  what   particular  period  the  term 

be  alienated  from  its  original  use 
ouetlj   be  determined ;   but  it  ap- 

liavc  taken  place  gradually,  and  to 
iaeii  from  the  simple  circumstance, 
m  there  happened  to  be  several  pres- 
t  tbe  same  church,  one,  from  age  or 

aptitude    for  government,  was  se- 
proide  at  their  meetings.    Whatever 
r  or  anc<Ttainty,  however,  may  rest 
oiBt  which  relates  to  the  time  when 
Mtion  between  bishop  and  presbyter  I 
idaoed,  it  is  incontrovertible  that,  on  . 
\  introduced,  and,  indeed,  during  the  . 
dmrjf  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  ! 
ttnoed  beyond  one  iccXficrta,  or  con-  . 
I.    Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  | 
d  is  more  obvious  than  the  position, 
ry  chmrch    or  congregation  had  its 
md  every  bishop  but  one  church. 
hop's   charge   is,  in   the    primitive 
iarariablv  denominated  a  church,  in 
dar  number — never  #hurches  or  con-  - 
Hi  in  the  plural. 


risdiction,  occupied  them  too  much  to  leave 
them  any  time  or  inclination  for  the  dis- 
charge ik  the  duties  of  teachers  and  spi- 
ritual fhthers.  They,  therefore,  reserved 
to  themselves  only  what  were  considered 
the  most  important  parts  of  their  spi- 
ritual office,  such  as  Uie  ordination  of  the 
clergy,  the  confirmation  of  youth,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  holy  oiL  In  the  middle 
a^*s  they  attached  themselves  to  particular 
vicars,  called  suffragans,  bishops  in  partibus, 
or  coadjutors  for  the  performance  even  of 
those  functions  which  they  had  reserved  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  inspection  of  all  that 
concerned  the  church.  Bishops,  who  have 
themselves  preached,  have  been  rare  since  the 
seventh  century. 

The  episcopal  office  being  of  such  a  de- 
scription, the  nobility  and  even  the  sons  of 
princes  and  kings  strove  to  obtain  a  dignity 
which  was  as  honourable  as  it  was  profitable ; 
and  which,  moreover,  allowed  of  festivals 
and  sensual  enjo^-ments  of  every  kind.  These 
applications,  which  were  supported  by  rich 
donations  to  the  churches,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  German  bishops,  by  the  influence  of  the 
einperor,  gave  to  the  bishops  of  Germany, 
jmrticularly,  a  high  degree  of  dignity.  They 
even  became  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the 
influence  which  they  exerted  over  all  public 
affairs  was  important.  The  Reformation, 
however,  lessened  their  number ;  and  thouch 
in  some  of  the  Protestant  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  the  higher  clergy  have  re- 
tained the  title  of  bishops  yet  they  have  lost 
the  ^^reater  part  of  their  former  revenues  and 
privileges.  The  Swedish  bishops  constitute 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  like  the 
English,  but  have  little  power.  The  English 
church  has  left  to  its  bishops  more  authority 
than  the  rest,  and  for  this  reason  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  episcopal  In  Protestant 
Germany,  bishoprics  were  abolished  by  the 
Reformation,  but  they  have  been  restonnl  in 
Prussia  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  Church 
of  Rome  early  lost  many  bishoprics  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Mohammedans;  hence  the 
great  number  of  titular  bishops,  whose  bishop- 
rics lie  ill  partibus  infulelium,  u  e.ia  coun- 
tries in  the  possession  of  infidels.  The  Roman 
see,  however,  only  honours  with  this  title 
ecclesiastics  of  a  high  rank. 

In  consequence  of  the  cession  of  several 
German   countries    to   France,  twenty -three 
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bishoprics  were  abolished ;  but,  by  particular 
agreements  or  coiicordates  vith  the  Roman 
court,  they  have  been  re-established  in  several 
of  the  German  states. 

In  the  churc'h  of  Rome,  the  pope  has  the 
chief  right  of  electing  bishops;  and  even 
where  sovereign  princes  have  reserved  to 
themselves  a  right  of  nominating  to  bishop- 
ries, the  \)o\)e  sends  his  approbation  and  buUs 
to  the  new  bishop. 

When  a  person  hears  that  the  pope  has 
raised  him  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  en- 
larges his  shaven  crown,  and  dresses  hiniself 
in  purple.  Three  mouths  afWr  his  election, 
he  is  consecrated  in  a  solemn  manner.  The 
altar  is  adonicnl  with  flowers,  and  a  carpet 
spread  on  the  ground  before  it  The  pontifi- 
cal ornaments  are  laid  on  the  altar,  and  the 
elirism,  the  vessel  of  holy-water,  the  chalice, 
the  pyx,  the  {Kintifieial  riug,  the  sandals,  the 
pastoral  staff,  the  mitre,  gloves,  &c.,  on  the 
credences.  Tliere  are  likewise  two  little 
iKirrels,  tilled  with  the  best  wine ;  two  loaves, 
one  of  them  gilt  with  gold,  the  other  with 
bilver,  with  the  arms  of  the  officiating  prelate 
and  the  bisliop  engraven  on  them ;  and  two 
tjipers,  each  weighing  four  pounds.  The  ofll- 
eiating  bishop  sits  on  the  episcopal  seat,  plac4.*d 
about  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  the  bishop 
elect  stands  between  the  two  assistant  bishops. 
Then  one  of  the  assistants  addresses  himself 
to  the  officiating  prelate,  saying  to  him  that 
the  Catholic  church  requires  such  an  one 
(nam in g  him)  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
bishop.  Then  the  officiating  prelate  demands 
of  him  the  apostolical  mandate ;  which  being 
read  by  the  notary,  the  officiating  prelate 
answers  at  the  close  of  it,  **  God  be  praised." 
This  first  ceremony  concludes  with  the  oath 
of  the  candidate,  which  he  takes  on  his  knees ; 
by  which  he  obliges  himself  to  be  faithful  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  church, 
&c.  We  are  told  in  one  of  the  rubrics 
of  the  i>ontirical,  that  all  patriarchs,  pri- 
mates, archbishops,  and  bishops  of  Italy, 
are  obliged  to  renew  this  oath  every  three 
years ;  those  of  France,  German v,  Spain, 
Flanders,  the  British  islands,  P«)land,  &c. 
every  four  yrars ;  those  of  the  extremities  of 
Kuro(>e  and  Africa,  every  five  years ;  and, 
lastly,  those  of  Asia  and  America,  every  ten 
years. 

After  the  oatli,  the  candidate,  on  his  knees, 
kisses  the  hand  of  tlie  officiating  prelate.  He 
next  receives  the  pontifical  ornaments,  and, 
being  full  habiti'd,  reads  the  office  of  the  mass 
al  the  altar,  the  two  assistant  bishops  standing 
on  each  side  of  him.  This  done,  he  bows  to 
the  officiating  prelate,  who  repeats  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  him,  which  include  the 
episcopal  functi«)ns : — **  The  duty  of  a  bishop 
is  to  judge,  interpret,  consecrate,  c«)nfer  orders, 
bacrifice,  bapti/e,  eon  firm."  After  which 
words,  the  oandiilate  bishop  prostrates  himself, 
aud  continues  some  time  in  tliat  posture,  du- 


ring which  the  officiatiD^  prelate  with  liti 
pastoral  staf^  signs  him  with  the  tign  of  the 
cioss.  This  done,  the  officiating  piehrte  tod 
the  two  assistants  lay  their  hands  on  his  head ; 
and  the  former,  laying  the  book  ot  the  Gospek 
on  his  shoulders,  tavf,  ''ReceiTe  die  Holy 
Ghoet.'*  Then  a  napain  is  put  on  the  nttk  of 
the  bishop  elect,  and  the  officiating  pirate 
anoints  his  head  with  the  chrism,  as  also  the 
palms  of  his  hands :  next  he  blewct  the  pti- 
toral  staff,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water,  and 
presents  it  to  the  new  bishop.  The  hook  of 
the  gospels,  shut,  is  put  into  his  hands,  with 
this  exhortation :  **  Receive  the  Gospel,  go^ 
and  preach  it  to  the  people  committed  to  yoor 
charge."  After  this  exhortation  the  o&iit- 
ing  prelate  and  the  assisting  bishops  gifc 
him  the  kiss-of  peace.  These  ceremonies  end 
with  the  mystical  offerings  of  the  new  pre- 
late, which  are  two  lighted  torches,  tvo 
loaves,  and  two  small  casks  of  wine. 

Then  all  present  receive  the  e<unmanioii; 
after  which  the  officiating  prelate  blesses  tke 
mitre,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  wnter,  and  psti 
on  the  head  of  the  new  bishop  this  helmet  of 
defence  and  salvation,  the  strings  whereof 
like  to  the  two  horns  of  the  two  Testmentt, 
are  to  make  him  appear  formidable  to  tkc 
enemies  of  the  truth.  The  gloves  are  neit 
given  him ;  and  they  represent  the  puritj  of 
the  new  man,  which  must  enclose  toe  haadi 
of  the  new  prelate,  and  render  him  like 
Jacob,  who,  having  his  hands  covered  with 
^oat-skin,  artfully  procured  his  fiiUher  s  Um* 
mg.  Lastly,  he  is  enthroned,  or  placed  ii 
the  pontifical  seat,  on  which  the  officiating 
prelate  was  before  seated.  After  this  tk 
assistants  lead  him  up  and  down  the  chmcfa, 
where  he  blesses  the  people.  The  whole  cere- 
mony concludes  with  an  anthem. 

There  are  some  bishops  in  the  churdi  of 
Rome,  who  have  no  diocese  under  their  can, 
and  arc  merely  titular  bishops :  these  ait 
generally  creatures  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  British 
bishops  is  carried  up  no  higher  than  the  coon- 
cil  of  Aries,  assembled  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  at  which  were 
present  the  Bishops  of  London,  York,  and 
Caerleon. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  bishops  were 
chosen  by  the  chapters,  whether  monks  or 
prebendaries.  From  the  Conqueror's  time,  to 
the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was  the  coftom  to 
choose  bishops  at  a  public  meedng  of  the 
bisho{«)  and  barons,  the  king  himself  heiog 
prt>sent  at  the  solemnity,  who  claimed  a  right 
of  investing  the  bishops,  by  delivering  to 
them  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff.  It  is  tmei 
the  popes  endeavoured  to  gain  the  election  of 
bishops  to  themselves;  and  this  occasioned 
great  struggles  and  contests  between  the 
Rinnan  pontiffs  and  our  kings.  At  lengtK 
af>er  various  disputes  between  King  Joho 
aud  the  i>ope,  the  former  by  his  charter,  i.n 
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1215,  ffTftnted  the  right  of  election  to  the  ca- 
thedral churches.  A  statute,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  settles  the  election  of  bishops 
as  follows : — **  The  king;  upon  the  vacancy 
of  the  see,  was  to  send  his  con^  tTeslirt  to 
the  demn  sjid  chapter,  or  prior  and  convent, 
and,  in  case  they  delayed  the  election  above 
tvelve  days,  the  crown  was  empowered  to 
nominate  the  person  by  letters  patent  And, 
after  the  bishop  thus  elected  had  taken  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  king,  his  majesty,  by  his 
letters  patent  under  the  broad  seal,  signified 
the  election  to  the  archbishop,  with  orders  to 
coufirm  it,  and  consecrate  the  elect  And, 
bflUy,  if  the  persons  assigned  to  elect  and 
ct>asecrate  deferred  the  performing  their  re* 
spective  offices  twenty  days,  they  were  to 
incur  a  pncmunire."  But  a  statute  of  Ed* 
ward  VL  made  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
electing  bishops,  and  transferred  the  choice 
wholly  from  the  deans  and  chapters  to  the 
crown.  The  preamble,  in  the  first  place, 
alleges  the  inconveniences  of  the  former  man- 
n«r  of  ele<;ting,  from  the  circumstances  of 
delay  and  expense ;  after  which  it  is  said  in 
the  preamble, — **  That  the  said  elections  are 
in  very  deed  no  elections,  but  only  by  a  writ 
of  ciMg^  tTeslure  have  colours,  shadows,  and 
pretences  of  election ;  that  they  serve  to  no 
purpose,  and  seem  derogatory  and  prejudicial 
lo  the  king's  prerogative  royal,  to  whom 
onlv  appertains  the  collation  and  gift  of  all 
archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and  suffragan 
bishops,  within  his  hignness*s  dominions.'* 
This  statute,  therefore,  enacts,  that — ^  for 
the  future,  no  cong^  (Tesiire  shall  be  granted, 
nor  any  election  be  made  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  but  that  the  archbishopric  or  bi- 
shopric shall  be  conferred  by  the  king's 
nomination  in  his  letters  patent**  Rut  this 
alteration  made  by  the  statute  of  King  £d- 
w;krd  is  no  longer  in  force ;  and  the  cus- 
tuni  of  sending  down  the  cony6  cTatlire  is 
rvstored. 

Tpon  the  vacancy  of  a  bishop's  see,  the 
Wiog  grants  a  licence,  or  conyi  d'cjtlirey  under 
the  great  seal,  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to 
elect  the  person  whom  by  his  letters  missive 
he  hath  appointed;  and  they  are  to  choose 
no  other.  The  dean  and  chapter,  having 
made  their  election  accordingly,  certify  it 
nnder  their  common  seal  to  the  king,  and  to 
the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and  to  the 
bixhop  thus  elected :  then  the  king  gives  his 
royal  assent  under  the  great  seal,  directed  to 
the  archbishop,  commanding  him  to  confirm 
and  consecrate  the  bishop  thus  elected.  The 
archbishop  then  subscribes  his^a^  confirmation 
and  grants  a  commission  to  the  vicar-general 
to  perform  all  the  acts  requisite  thereto ;  who, 
thereupon,  issues  out  a  summons  to  all  persons 
who  may  object  to  the  election,  to  appear, 
&c. :  which  citation  is  affixed  on  the  door  of 
Row  Church.  At  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pinnted,  the  proctor,  for  the  dean  and  chap- 


ter, exhibits  the  royal  assent,  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  archbishop,  which  arc  both 
read,  and  accepted  by  the  vicar-general. 
Then  the  new  bishop  is  presented  by  the 
proctor  to  the  vicar-general ;  and  three  pro- 
clamations being  made  for  the  opposers  of 
the  election  to  appear,  and  none  appearing, 
the  vicar-general  confirms  and  ratifies  the 
choice  of  the  person  elected,  who  takes  the 
oaths  of  supremacy,  canonical  obedience,  and 
that  against  simony. 

Till  this  act  of  confirmation  is  performed, 
the  bishop  elect  may  be  rejected,  because 
there  may  be  reasons  assigned  why  he  should 
not  be  made  a  bishop;  which  is  the  reason 
of  the  above-mentioned  citations  and  procla- 
mations. 

After  confirmation,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  consecration;  which  the  archbishop 
performs  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer,  according  to  the  form  laid  down  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Book.  Which  done,  the 
bishop  is  complete  as  well  in  relation  to  spiri- 
tualities as  temporalities.  Justice  Doderidge, 
in  his  argument  of  Evans  and  Ascue's  case, 
says,  there  is  a  spiritual  marriage  between  the 
bishop  and  his  church,  which  is  begun  by 
election,  contracted  by  confirmation,  and  con- 
summated by  consecration. 

A  bishop  of  England  is  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
and,  as  such,  sits  and  votes  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  is  a  baron  in  a  three-fold  manner, 
viz. — ^feudal,  in  regard  of  the  temporalities 
annexed  to  his  bishopric ;  by  writ  as  being 
summoned  by  writ  to  Parliament;  and  by 
patent  and  creation.  Accordingly,  he  has 
the  precedence  of  all  other  barons,  and  votes 
both  as  baron  and  bishop.  But  though  their 
peerage  never  was  denied,  it  has  been  con- 
tested, whether  the  bishops  have  a  right  to 
vote  in  criminal  matters.  This  right  was  dis- 
puted as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  and 
we  find  this  decision  of  the  controversy : — 
"  Archiepiscopi,  Episcopi,  &c  sicut  cajteri  ba- 
rones,**  &c.  /.  e.  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  in 
like  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  barons,  ought 
to  be  present  at  the  judgments  in  the  king's 
courts,  until  it  come  to  diminution  of  mem- 
bers, or  to  death.  The  reason  which  the 
canonists  give,  why  bishops  should  not  be 
present  in  cases  of  blood,  is,  because  they 
contract  an  irregularity  thereby,  ex  defectu 
lenitatis.  Yet  Archbishop  Cranraer,  being 
one  of  the  Privy  Council  to  Edward  VI., 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  the  first  in  commission  at  the  trial  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots :  and,  in  the  Earl  of 
Strafford's  case,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
when  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  declared 
his  opinion,  that  the  bishops  ought  not  to  be 
present  at  the  passing  of  the  act  of  attainder, 
it  was  looked  npon  as  betraying  a  funda- 
mental right  of  the  whole  order.     At  present 
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the  bislio|>R  have  their  vote  iu  the  trial  and 
arraipiment  of  a  peer ;  but,  Itefore  sentence 
of  death  is  passed,  they  withdraw,  and  vote 
by  their  prox^. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  in  England, 
consists  in  collating  to  benefices;  granting 
institutions  on  the  presentation  of  other  pa- 
trons ;  commanding  induction ;  taking  care 
of  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  use 
of  the  successors ;  visiting  his  diocese  once  in 
three  years ;  in  suspending,  depriving,  de- 
grading, and  excommunicating;  in  granting 
administrations,  and  taking  care  of  the  pro- 
bate of  wills :  these  parts  of  his  function 
depend  on  the  ecclesiastical  law.  By  the 
common  law,  he  is  to  certify  the  judges 
touching  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births, 
and  marriages.  And  to  his  jurisdiction,  by 
the  statute  law,  belongs  the  licensing  of 
physicians,  chirurgeous,  and  school-masters, 
and  the  imiting  small  parishes ;  which  last 
privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the  bishop  of 
Norwich. 

The  bishops*  courts  have  this  privilege 
above  the  civil  courts,  that  writs  arc  issued 
out  from  them  in  the  name  of  the  bishop  him- 
self, and  not  in  the  king^s  name,  as  in  other 
courts.  The  judge  of  the  bishop's  court  is 
his  chancellor,  anciently  called  Ecciesia:  Cau- 
sidiruSf  the  Church-lawt/er. 

The  bishops  of  Scotland  anciently  exer- 
cised their  episcopal  functions  wherever,  they 
were,  there  being  no  distinct  dioceses  in  that 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  about 
the  year  1070.  Whilst  episcopacy  prevailed 
in  that  kingdom,  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment stood  thus.  In  every  parish,  the  cogni- 
zance of  some  offences  belonged  to  the  ses- 
sion, a  judicature  where  the  minister  presided 
ex  officio.  But  if  the  case  proved  too  intri- 
cate, it  was  referred  to  the  Presbytery,  a 
superior  judicature,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  ministers,  between  twelve  and 
twenty.  The  moderator  of  this  assembly  was 
uimied  by  the  Bishop.  Above  all,  was  the 
convocation,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  St 
Andn^w's  presided.  And,  besides  these,  every 
bisho]),  for  the  causes  of  testaments,  &c  had 
his  official  or  commissary,  who  was  judge  of 
that  court  within  the  diocese.  The  bishops 
of  that  kingdom  were  likewise  lords  of 
parliament. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1177,  the 
Scotch  bishoi)s  and  abbots  obliged  themselves 
by  oath  to  own  the  archbishop  of  York  for 
their  metropolitan,  and  consented  that  their 
successors  should  repair  to  York  for  consecra- 
tion. But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  a.  d. 
1471,  the  Pope  made  the  Church  of  Scotland 
iudependent  of  the  see  of  York,  induced  to  it 
by  u  complaint  of  Bishop  Graham,  that,  when 
Kngland  and  Scotland  were  upon  terms  of 
liostility,  the  Sci>tch  hishoj^s  had  no  o]>{)ortu- 
nitv  ofliaviug  rooourse  to  their  metro|)olitan, 
and  bringing  a|»|H.'als  (o  him. 


The  ecclesiastical  govemmeDt  of  Ireland 
hath  been  fVom  ancient  times  bv  bishops,  con- 
secrated either  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  by  one  another.  But  in  the  year 
1152,  (as  we  find  in  Philip  of  Flattesbory.) 
**  Christianus,  bishop  of  Lismore,  legat  of  all 
Ireland,  held  a  famous  coundl  at  Meath, 
where  were  present  the  bishops,  abboCt,  kings, 
dukes,  and  magistrates  of  Ireland ;  and  there, 
by  authority  of  the  Pope,  with  adyiee  of  the 
cardinals,  and  consent  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  others  there  met  together,  four  archbi- 
shoprics were  established  in  Ireland — Ar* 
mi^h,  Dublin,  Cassil,  and  T^am." 

The  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Blan  is  a  baron  of 
the  Isle.  He  has  this  peculiar  privilege^ 
that  if  any  of  his  tenants  he  guilty  of  a  capi- 
tal crime,  and  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  the 
bishop*s  steward  may  demand  him  from  tbs 
Iord*s  bar,  and  try  him  in  the  bishop's  eoort, 
by  a  jury  of  his  own  tenants ;  and  in  case  of 
conviction,  his  lands  are  forfeited  to  the 
bishop.  When  the  bishopric  is  racant,  the 
lord  of  the  Isle  nominates  a  person,  and  pre- 
sents him  to  the  King  of  England  for  his  rojral 
assent,  and  then  to  the  archbishop  of  Toik  to 
be  consecrated.  After  which,  he  bccwnei 
subject  to  him  as  his  metropolitan. 

The  Jews  in  England,  under  the  first  Nor- 
man kings,  had  over  them  an  officer,  licensed 
by  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  epiactipfu 
Jud<eorum,  (bishop  of  the  Jews,)  to  whom 
they  submitted  to  be  judged  and  governed  ae- 
'  cording  to  their  law.  See  Archbishop, 
CupRKPiscoPi,  Diocese,  Episcopact,  Me- 
tropolitan, Patriarch,  Primate,  Sirr- 
TRAUAN,  Translation,  &c. 

Blasphemy,    from    hXatrAriiitn^    aoc<Nd- 
ing  to  Dr.  Campbell,  properW  denotes  ca- 
I  liminy,    detraction,    reproachuil   or  abosive 
;  lanpiagc,  a^nst  whomsoever  it  be  ycnted. 
!  It  IS  in  Scripture  applied  to  ri'proaches  not 
,  aimed  a^inst  God  only,  but  man  also.   Rom, 
i  iii.  8  ;  xiv.  16  ;  1  Pet  iv.  4.  Gr.     It  is,  how- 
ever, more  peculiarly  restrained  to  evil  or 
reproachfVil  words  ofl^red  to  God.  According 
!  to  Lindwood,  blasphemy  is  an  injury  offered 
to  God,  by  denying  that  which  is  due  and 
belonging  to  him,  or  attributing  to  him  what 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature.  "  Three  things,** 
says  a  divine,  "are  essential  to  this  crime: 
I  1.  Gixl  must  be  the  object.    S.  The  words 
spoken  or  written,  independently  of  conse- 
I  quences  which  others  ma^  derive  firom  them, 
'  must  be  injurious  in  their  nature.     And,  3. 
He  who  commits  the  crime  must  do  it  know- 
inglv.     This  is  reo/ blasphemy  ;  but  there  is. 
a  relative  blasphemy,  as  when  a  man  may  be 
guilty   iipiorantly,    by  propagating  opimou 
which  <Ushonour  God,  the  tendency  of  which 
.  ho  does  not  perceive.     A  man  may  be  guilty 
of  this  canstructivvfy :  for  if  he  speak  rreely 
against  received  errors,  it  will  be  constmcd 
into  blasphemy."    By  the  English  laws,  blas- 
phi'mico  of  Gtxl,  as  denying  his  being  or  pro- 


I  or  legacy,  sua  lo  oe  unpriBonea  lor 

Aeooimiig  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 

BBy  is  muuuied  with  death :  these  laws, 

then 


t  «M  •««  present  age,  are  not  enforced ; 
the  sUrtate  of  53  George  III.  ch.  160, 
ids  in  Ualics  were  omitted,  the  legisla- 
idunff,  perhaps,  that  spiritual  offences 
he  kfT  to  be  punished  by  the  Deity,  and 
kBman  statutes.  CampMrs  PreL  Diss,, 
pu  395 ;  RobiM9on*s  Saript  Plea,  p.  58. 

mSMT   AGAINST    THE    HoLT   GhOST. 
rPAmBONABLE  SiN. 

ID^  Eatino  of,  is  differentlj^  viewed 
Christians;  some  maintaining  that 
ihibition,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  to  be 
id  as  merely  ceremonial  and  tempo- 
rlule  others  contend  that  it  is  unlaw- 
cr  any  circumstances,  and  that  Chris- 
le  as  much  bound  to  abstain  from  it 
I  were  the  Jews  under  the  Mosaic 
ly.  This  they  found  on  the  facts, 
len  animal  food  was  originally  granted 
I,  there  was  an  express  reservation  in 
ide  of  the  blood ;  that  this  grant  was 
9  the  new  parents  of  the  whole  human 
aiftcr  the  flood,  consequently  the  te- 
f  which  any  of  mankind  are  permitted 
inimals,  is  in  every  case  accompanied 
lis  restriction;  that  there  never  was 
venal  of  the  prohibition;  that  most 
I  injunctions  were  given  on  the  point 
Jewish  code;  and  that  in  the  New 
lent,  instead  of  there  being  the  least 
itimating  that  we  are  fireed  from  the 
ion,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  notice, 
ihit  very  time  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
s  by  the  Aposties  (Acts  xv.)  that  the 
•s  are  free  from  the  yoke  of  circumci- 
hstinenee  from  blood  is  explicitiy  en- 
and  the  action    thus   prohibited  is 


uuu  iney  onea  maae  uemseives  visioie  w 
those  of  their  sect 

BoHEiUAN  Brbthrek.  The  name  of  a 
Christian  sect,  which  arose  in  Bohemia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  renuuns  of  the  Hussites.  Dissatis- 
fied with  the  advances  made  towards  popery, 
by  which  the  Calixtines  had  made  themselves 
the  ruling  party  in  Bohemia,  they  refused  to 
receive  the  compacU,  or  articles  of  agreement, 
between  that  party  and  the  Council  of  Basle, 
November  30,  1433 ;  and  began  about  1457, 
under  the  direction  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Michael  Bradatz,  to  form  themselves 
into  separate  parishes,  to  hold  meetings  of 
their  own,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  Hussites  by  the  name  of  Bro- 
thers, or  Brothers*  Union;  but  they  were 
often  confounded  by  their  opponents  with  the 
Waldenses  and  Picards,  and,  on  account  of 
their  seclusion,  were  called  Cavern-hunters, 
Amidst  the  hardships  and  sufferings  which 
they  suffered  from  the  Calixtines  and  the 
Cauolics,  without  offering  any  resistance, 
their  numbers  increased  so  much,  through 
their  constancy  in  belief  and  the  purity  of 
their  morals,  toat  in  the  year  1500,  their  pa- 
rishes amounted  to  two  hundred,  most  of 
which  had  chapels  belonging  to  them.  The 
peculiarities  of  their  religious  belief  are  ex- 
hibited in  their  confessions  of  fmth,  especially 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Lord*s  Supper. 
They  njected  the  idea  of  transubstantiation, 
and  admitted  only  a  mystical  spiritual  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  euchanst  On  all 
points  they  professed  to  take  the  Scriptures 
as  the  ground  of  their  doctrines,  and  for  this, 
but  more  especially  for  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  their  churches,  they  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Reformers  of  the  16th 
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of  rliiFcrent  degrees,  as  bishops,  seniors  and 
eonseniors,  presbyters  or  preachers,  deacons, 
H>diles,  and  acolytes,  among  whom  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ecclesiastical,  moral,  and 
civil  affairs  of  the  community  was  judiciously 
distributed.  Their  first  bishop  received  his 
ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bishop,  though 
their  churches  held  no  communion  with  the 
Waldenses  in  Bohemia.  They  were  destined, 
however,  to  experience  a  like  fate  with  that 
oppressed  sect  When,  in  conformity  to  their 
pnnciplc  not  to  perform  milita^  service,  they 
refused  to  take  up  arms  in  the  Smalcaldic  war 
against  the  Protestants,  Ferdinand  took  their 
churches  from  them ;  and  in  1548,  one  thou- 
siind  of  their  society  retired  into  Poland  and 
Prussia,  where  they  at  first  settled  at  Mari- 
enwerder.  The  agreement  which  they  en- 
tered into  at  Sentomir,  April  14th,  1570,  with 
the  Polish  Lutherans  and  Calvinistic  churches, 
and,  still  more,  the  Dissenters*  Peace  Act  of 
the  Polish  Convention,  1572,  obtained  tolera- 
tion for  them  in  Polaind,  where  they  united 
more  closely  with  the  Cal'vinists  under  the 
persecutions  of  the  Swedish  Sigismund,  and 
have  continued  in  this  connexion  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Their  bretliren  who  remained  in 
Muravia  and  Bohemia  recovered  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty  under  Maximilian  II.,  and 
liad  their  chief  residence  at  Fulneck,  in  Mo- 
ravia, and  hence  have  been  called  Moravian 
IhcUtren.  The  issue  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for 
the  Protestants,  occasioned  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  their  churches,  and  their  last  bishop, 
(.  omenius,  who  had  rendered  important  ser- 
vices in  the  education  of  youth,  was  obliged 
to  fiee.  From  this  time  they  made  fVequent 
emigrations,  the  most  important  of  which 
took  place  in  1712,  and  occasioned  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  New  Brethren's  Church  by 
Count  Zinzcndorf. 

Though  the  Old  Bohemian  Brethren  must 
be  regarded  as  now  extinct,  this  society  de- 
siTves  ever  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  as  one 
of  the  principal  giuirdians  of  C'hristian  truth 
uTid  piety,  in  times  just  emerging  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  dark  ages ;  as  a  promoter  of 
a  purity  of  discipline  and  morals,  which  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  failed  to 
(.establish  in  their  churches ;  and  as  the  parent 
of  the  widely-extended  association  of  the 
United  Brethren,  whose  constitution  has  been 
modelled  aAer  theirs. 

Ik)LLANi8T8,  a  socicty  of  Jesuits  in  Ant- 
werp, which  published,  under  the  title  of 
Acta  Sancturum,  the  traditions  and  legends  of 
the  Saints.  They  received  this  name  from 
John  BoUand,  who  first  undertook  to  digest 
the  materials  already  accumulated  by  Ileri- 
bert  Roswey. 

lioszEB. 
F^stem 
Tonk 
together   in   monasteries,    unmarried,    they 


greatly  resemble  the  monks  of  cormpt  Chris- 
tian churches ;  the  system  of  their  hierarchy 
also  agrees,  in  many  respects,  with  that  of 
the  Catholics.  They  do  penance,  and  pny 
for  the  sins  of  the  laity,  who  secure  them 
fh)m  want  by  endowments  and  alms.  The 
female  Bonzes  may  be  compared  to  the 
Christian  nuns,  as  the  religion  of  Fo  admits 
of  no  priestesses,  but  allows  of  the  social 
union  of  pious  virgins  and  widows,  under 
monastic  vows,  for  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious exercises.  The  Bonxes  are  commonly 
acquainted  only  with  the  external  forms  oi 
worship,  and  the  idols,  without  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  their  religious  symbols. 

Book  of  Sports.    See  Sports. 

BoRRELLisTS,  a  Christian  sect  in  HoUaod, 
so  named  from  their  founder  Borrel,  a  man  of 

Ceat  learning  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
itin  tongues.  They  reject  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  public  prayer,  and  all  other  ex- 
ternal acts  of  worship.  They  assert  that  all 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  world  have  de- 
generated from  the  pure  apostolic  doctrines, 
because  the  v  have  sufifered  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or  rather 
corrupted,  by  doctors  who  are  fallible.  They 
lead  a  ver^  austere  life,  and  employ  a  great 
part  of  their  goods  in  alms. 

Bounty,  Queen  Anne's,  the  profits  of  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  were  anciently 

S'vcn  to  the  Pope,  transferred  in  the  reign  « 
enry  VIII.  to  the  king,  and  restored  to  the 
church  by  Queen  Anne,  who  caused  a  perpe- 
tual fund  to  be  established  from  the  revenne 
thus  raised,  which  was  vested  in  trostees  for 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  under  50L 
a  year.  This  has  been  further  regulated  by 
subsequent  statutes;  but  as  the  number  « 
livings  under  502.  was  at  the  commencement 
of  it  5597,  averaged  at  23L  per  annum,  its 
operation  is  very  slow. 

BouRioNONisTs,  the  followers  of  Antoin- 
ette Bourignon,  a  lady  in  France,  who  pre- 
tended to  particular  inspirations.  She  was 
bom  at  Lisle,  in  1616.  At  her  birth  she  was 
so  deformed,  that  it  was  debated  some  da^'S  in 
the  family  whether  it  wais  not  proper  to  stifie 
her  as  a  monster ;  but,  her  deformity  dimi- 
nishing, she  was  spared.  From  her  childhood 
to  her  old  age  she  had  an  extraordinary  turn 
of  mind.  She  set  up  for  a  reformer,  and  pab- 
lished  a  great  number  of  books  filled  with 
very  singular  notions ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  entitled,  **  The  Light  of  the 
Worid,"  and  "The  Testimony  of  Truth." 
In  her  confession  of  faith,  she  professes  her 
belief  in  the  Scriptures,  the  divinity  and 
atonement  of  Christ  She  believed  also  that 
man  is  perfectly  free  to  resist  or  receive 
divine  grace ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  ai 
foreknowledge  or  election ;  that  God  is  ever 
uuchang^'able  love  towards  all  his  creatures, 
and  d(K>s  not  inflict  any  arbitrary  punishment; 
but  that  the  evils  thOy  BufkiT  are  the  natural 
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M|iience  of  sm ;  that  religion  consists  not 
ftwmrd  forms  of  worship  nor  systems  of 
,  but  in  an  entire  resignation  to  the  will 
id«  and  those  inward  feelinp  which  arise 
immediate  communion  with  God.  She 
aany  extravagant  notions,  among  which, 
■id,  she  asserted  that  Adam,  before  the 
possessed  the  principles  of  both  sexes ; 
in  an  ecstasy,  God  represented  Adam  to 
■lind  in  his  original  state;  as  also  the 
;j  of  the  first  world,  and  how  he  had 
n  it  from  the  chaos ;  and  that  every  thhig 
iricht,  transparent,  and  darted  forth  life 
neffable  glorj' ;  that  Christ  has  a  twofold 
lood ;  one  formed  of  Adam  before  the 
ioa  of  Eve,  and  another  taken  from  the 
n  Mar^ ;  that  his  human  nature  was 
pted  with  a  principle  of  rebellion  a^inst 
\  will :  with  a  number  of  other  wild  ideas, 
imsod  like  a  hermit,  and  travelled 
gh  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scot- 
She  died  at  Franeker,  in  the  province 
rite,  Octuber  30,  1680.  Her  principal 
at  were  C*hristian  Bartholomew,  a  Jan- 
',  priest  at  Mechlin,  and  Peter  Poinet, 
employed  a  surprising  genius  and  no 
nmon  sagacity  to  dress  out  the  reveries 
laticism.  In  his  ^^  Divine  Economy," 
edaced  the  substance  of  Bourignon*s 
•8  to  a  regular  form.  Dr.  Grarden  of 
Seen  attempted  to  introduce  them  into 
ukU  and  wrote  an  apology  in  their 
r,  or  at  least  laboured  to  spread  it  He 
ondemned  and  deposed  by  the  General 
nbly,  in  1701.  If  we  may  believe  Dr. 
is,  she  had  more  disciples  in  Scotland 
A  any  other  country  perhaps  in  the  world, 
r  Bishop,  The.  Anciently,  on  the  6th 
cember,  it  being  St  Nicholas's  Day,  the 
hoys  in  cathedral  churches  chose  one 
iir  number  to  maintain  the  state  and 
rity  of  a  bishop,  for  which  purpose  the 
ras  habited  in  rich  episcopal  robes,  wore 
re  on  his  head,  and  bore  a  crosier  in  his 
;  and  his  fellows,  for  the  time  being, 
led  the  character  and  dress  of  priests, 
>d  him  canonical  obedience,  took  pos- 
B  of  the  church,  and,  except  mass,  pcr- 
«d  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and 
L  Though  the  boy  bishop's  election 
o  the  6th  of  December,  yet  his  office 
latfaority  Uisted  till  the  28th,  bein^  In- 
Its'  Day.  It  appears  from  a  printed 
*h  book,  containing  the  service  of  the 
ashop  set  to  music,  that  at  Sarum,  on 
re  of  Innocents'  Dav,  the  boy  bishop 
bis  youthfnl  clcr^',  m  their  copes,  and 
baniing  tapers  m  their  hands,  went 
Icinn  procession,  chanting  and  singing 
rles  as  they  walked  into  the  choir  by  the 
door,  in  such  order,  that  the  dean  and 
IS  went  foremost,  the  chaplains  next, 
he  boy  bishop  with  his  priests  in  the 
ind  highi*st  place.  He  then  took  his 
and  the  rest  of  the  children  di.siM)6cd 


themseWes  on  each  side  of  the  choir  upon  the 
uppermost  ascent,  the  canons  resident  bore 
the  incense  and  the  book,  and  the  petit-canons 
the  tapers,  according  to  the  Romish  rubric 
Afterwards  the  boy  bishop  proceeded  to  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  All  Sunts, 
which  he  first  censed,  and  next  the  image  of 
Holy  Trinity,  while  his  priests  were  singing. 
Then  they  idl  chanted  a  service,  with  prayers 
and  responses,  and  the  boy  bishop  taking  his 
seat,  repeated  salutations,  prayers,  and  ver- 
sicles,  and  in  conclusion,  gave  his  benediction 
to  the  people,  the  chorus  answering  **  Deo 
GratiaS.  Having  received  his  crosier  from 
the  cross-bearer,  other  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed; he  chanted  the  compline;  turning 
towards  the  choir,  delivered  an  exhortation ; 
and  last  of  all  said,  **  Benedicat  vos  omnipo- 
tens  Dens,  Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanc- 
tus."  By  the  statutes  of  the  church  of  Sarum, 
for  the  regulation  of  this  extraordinary  scene, 
no  one  was  to  interrupt  or  press  upon  the  boy 
bishop  and  the  other  children  during  their 
procession  or  service  in  the  caihedrsS,  upon 
pain  of  anathema.  It  further  appears  that  at 
this  cathedral  the  boy  bishop  held  a  kind  of 
visitation,  and  maintained  a  corresponding 
state  and  prerogative  ;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  had  power  to  dispose  of  prebends  that 
fell  vacant  during  his  episcopacy.  If  he  died 
within  the  month,  he  was  buried  like  other 
bishops  in  his  episcopal  ornaments,  his  ob- 
sequies were  solemnized  with  great  pomp, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  his  episcopal  effigy.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  a  stone  monument 
to  one  of  these  boy  bishops  was  discovered  in 
Salisbury  cathedral,  under  the  seats  near  the 
pulpit,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  the 
north  part  of  the  nave  between  the  pillars, 
and  covered  over  with  a  box  of  wood,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  those  who,  unac- 
quainted with  the  anomalous  character  it  de- 
signed to  commemorate,  thought  it  *' almost 
impossible  that  a  bishop  should  be  so  small  in 
person,  or  a  child  so  great  in  clothes."  Mr. 
Gregorie  found  the  processional  of  the  boy 
bishop.  He  notices  the  same  custom  at  York  ; 
and  cites  AlOlanus  as  saying,  **that  this  bi- 
shop in  some  places  did  reditat  census,  et  cos- 
sonca  anno  accipere, — receive  rents,  cassons, 
&c.  during  his  year."  He  relates  that  a  boy 
bishop  in  the  church  of  Cambray  disposed  of 
a  prebend,  which  fell  void  during  his  episco- 
pal assumption,  to  his  master ;  and  he  refers 
to  the  denunciation  of  the  boy  bishop  by  the 
council  of  Basil,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
holding  of  that  council,  was  a  well-known 
custom.  Mr.  Gregorie,  who  was  a  prebend- 
ary of  Salisbury,  describes  the  finding  of  the 
boy  bishop's  monument  at  that  place,  and  in- 
serts a  representation  of  it  in  his  treatise.  The 
ceremony  of  the  boy  bishop  is  supposed  to 
have  exist<?d  not  only  in  collegiate  churches, 
but  in  almost  every  parish  in  England.     He 
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and  his  companions  walked  the  streets^  in 
public  procession.  A  statute  of  the  colle^ate 
church  of  St  Mary  Overy,  in  1337,  restrained 
one  of  them  to  the  limits  of  his  own  parish. 
C>n  l>ecember  7,  1229,  the  day  after  St  Ni- 
cholas's Day,  a  boy  bishop  in  the  chapel  at 
licton,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  said  ves- 
pers before  Edward  I.  on  his  way  to  Scotland, 
who  made  a  considerable  present  to  him  and 
the  other  boys  who  sang  with  him.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  II L  a  boy  bishop 
received  a  present  of  nineteen  shilling  and 
sixpence  for  singing  before  the  king  m  his 
private  chamber  on  Innocents'  Day.  Dean 
Colet,  in  the  statutes  of  St  Paul  s  school, 
which  he  founded  in  1512,  expressly  ordains 
that  his  scholars  should,  every  Childermas 
(Innocents*)  Day,  **  come  to  Paulis  chnrche 
and  hear  the  chylde  bishop's  sermon :  and 
after  be  at  the  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them 
offer  a  penny  to  the  chylde  bishop :  and  with 
them  the  miusters  and  sur\'eyor8  of  the  scole." 
By  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.  dated  July 
22nd,  1542,  the  show  of  the  boy  bishop  was 
abrogated ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Mjotj  it  was 
revived,  with  other  Romish  ceremonials.  A 
flattering  song  was  sung  before  that  queen  by 
a  boy  bishop,  and  printed.    It  was  a  pane- 

Syric  on  her  devotion,  and  compared  her  to 
udith,  Esther,  the  queen  of  Shcba,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  accounts  of  St  Mary  at 
Hill,  Ixmdon,  in  the  10th  Henry  VL,  and  for 
1549,  and  1550,  contain  charges  for  the  boy 
bishops  of  those  years.  At  that  period  his 
estimation  in  the  church  seems  to  have  been 
undiminished  ;  for  on  November  13, 1554,  the 
bishop  of  London  issued  an  order  to  all  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  to  have  boy  bishops  and 
their  processions ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
these  young  sons  of  the  old  church  paraded 
St  Andrew  s,  Holbom,  and  St.  Nicholas  of 
Olaves,  in  Bread-street,  and  other  parishes. 
In  1556,  Strype  savs,  that  the  boy  bishops 
again  went  abroad  singing  in  the  old  fashion, 
and  were  received  by  many  ignorant  but  well- 
disposed  persons  into  their  houses,  and  had 
much  good  cheer. 

lk>TLE's  Li-xrrrRES,  a  course  of  eight  ser- 
mons, preachtHl  annually  ;  set  on  foot  by  the 
Honourable  R.  Royle,  by  a  codicil  annexed 
to  his  will,  in  1G91,  whose  design,  as  express- 
ed by  the  institutor,  is  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  ('hristian  religion  against  infidels,  without 
descending  to  any  controversies  among  Chris- 
tians, and  to  answer  new  difficulties,  scruples, 
&c.  For  the  support  of  this  lecture  he  as- 
signed the  rent  of  his  house  in  Crooked  Lane, 
to  some  learned  divine  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  to  be  elected  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years.  But,  the  fund  proving 
precarious,  the  salary  was  ill  paid ;  to  remedy 
which  inconvenience,  Archbishop  Tennison 
prtxrured  a  yearly  stipend  of  50/.  for  ever,  to 
be  \Hud  quarterly,  charged  on  a  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Brill,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.     To 


this  appointment  we  are  indebted  fbr  many 
excellent  defences  of  natural  and  xerealed 
religion. 

Bbandenbuko,  Confession  of.  A  fbrmn- 
lary  or  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  in  the 
city  of  Brandenburg  by  order  of  the  elector, 
with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Luther 
with  those  of  Calvin,  and  to  put  an  eod  to  die 
disputes  occasioned  by  the  Confesnon  of 
Augsburg.    See  Auosbubo  Confession. 

Bbethben,  the  Tweltb.    See  BIabeow- 

MEN. 

Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  an  appelhition  assumed  by  a  sect 
which  sprung  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  gained  many  adhe- 
rents in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  They 
took  their  denomination  from  the  words  oc 
St  Paul,  Rom.  viiL  2,  14,  and  maintaimid 
that  the  true  children  of  God  were  invested 
with  perfect  freedom  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  law.  They  held  that  all  things  flowed  1^ 
emanation  from  God ;  that  rational  sonls  were 
portions  of  the  Deity  ;  that  the  universe  was 
God ;  and  that  by  the  power  of  contem[dation 
they  were  united  to  Uie  Deity,  and  acquired 
hereby  a  glorious  and  sublime  liberty,  both 
from  the  sinful  lusts  and  the  common  instincts 
of  nature,  with  a  variety  of  other  enthnsias- 
tic  notions.  ]Many  emcts  were  published 
against  them ;  but  they  continued  till  ahost 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Coxhov 
Life,  a  denomination  assumed  by  a  religions 
fraternity  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  lived  under  the  rule  of  St 
Augustine,  and  were  said  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and 
learning. 

Brethren,  Plymouth.  See  PLTMoim 
Brethren. 

Brethren,  White,  were  the  followers  of 
a  priest  from  the  Al|)s,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  and  their 
leader  were  arrayed  in  white  garments.  Tbeb 
leader  carried  about  a  cross  like  a  standard. 
His  apparent  sanctity  and  devotion  drew  to- 
gether a  number  of  followers.  This  deluded 
enthusiast  practised  many  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion and  penance,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Europeans  to  renew  the  holy  war. 
Boniface  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  fiames ;  upon  which  his 
followers  dispersed. 

Brethren,  United.    See  Moravians. 

Breviary,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine 
ser>'ice,  in  the  Romish  church.  It  is  com- 
posed of  matins,  lauds ;  first,  third,  sixth,  snd 
ninth  vespers ;  and  the  Compline  or  Jhtti-com- 
munio :  i.  e.  of  seven  different  hours,  on  ac- 
count of  that  saying  of  David :  *'  Seven  times 
a-day  will  I  praise  thee  ;*'  whence  some  su- 
tliors  call  the  breviar\-  by  the  name  of  Hai^ 
Canon  Wit- —  Canimiritl  Ilours, 

The  breviary  of  Rome  is  gencTal,  and  may 
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be  q«h1  in  all  places :  bot  on  the  model  of 
this  hare  been  boilt  Tarions  others,  appro- 
Driated  to  each  diocese,  and  each  order  of  re- 
umus  ;  the  most  eminent  of  which  are  those 
3f  the  Benedictines,  Bemardines,  Carthusians, 
Carmelitea,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits ;  that  of 
ClanL  of  the  chorch  of  Lyons,  of  the  church 
of  Milkn,  and  the  Mosanbic  breviary  used  in 


The  breriary  of  the  Greeks,  which  they 
Bill  hj  the  name  of  'Qp^Xoycov  (horoh^um) 
thai,  IS  the  same  in  almost  all  the  churches 
lad  monasteries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites. 
Hw  Greeks  divide  the  Psalter  into  twenty 
parts,  called  KaOifffiara  {Sedilid)  Seats,  be- 
eaase  thev  are  a  kind  of  pauses  or  rests.  In 
gCBCTBl,  the  Greek  breviary  consists  of  two 
parta;  the  one  containing  the  office  for  the 
iTCniag,  called  fu<rovvKTiov ;  the  other  that 
af  the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lauds ; 
bat,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  vespers,  and  the 
eompline. 

Tne  institution  of  the  breviary  not  bein|^ 
rcry  andent,  there  have  been  inserted  in  it 
dtt  Lives  of  the  Saints,  full  of  ridiculous  and 
ill-attested  stories,  which  gave  occasion  to 
■averal  f^ormations  of  it  by  several  councils, 
particularly  those  of  Trent  and  Cologne ;  by 
Mfveral  popes,  particularly  Pius  V.,  Clement 
Vnl,  and  Urban  VIIL ;  as  also  by  several 
eariinals  and  bishops ;  each  lopping  off  some 
fxtravagances,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
■Mplicity  of  the  primitive  offices. 

Originally,  every  person  was  obliged  to  re- 
cile  the  breviary  every  day  ;  but  by  degrees 
the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy  only, 
w]m>  are  eojoined,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin, 
•ad  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  recite  it  at 
hoaie  when  they  cannot  attend  in  public 

BaiDCETCfS,  or  Brioittins,  an  order 
denominated  from  St  Bridgit,  or  Birgit,  a 
Swedish  lady,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Their  role  is  nearly  that  of  Augustine.  The 
Brightins  profess  great  mortification,  poverty, 
aad  self-denial ;  and  they  are  not  to  possess 
any  thing  they  can  call  their  own — not  so 
■ach  as  a  halfi)enny ;  nor  even  to  touch 
Booey  on  any  account  This  order  spread 
much  through  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  England  we  read  of  but  one 
flMoasterT  of  Brigittins,  and  this  built  by 
Henry  V.  in  1415,  opposite  to  Richmond, 
now  called  ^on  House ;  the  ancient  inhabit- 
aata  of  which,  since  Uie  dissolution,  are  set- 
tled at  Lisbon. 

BaiKpa,  ApoaroLicAi.,  are  letters  which 
the  Pope  dispatches  to  princes  and  other 
magistrates  concemmg  any  public  afEsir. 

BaoTHBBS,  Lay,  among  the  Romanists, 
are  illiterate  persons,  who  devote  themselves 
IB  some  convent  to  the  service  of  the  reli- 


Baowmsra,  a  sect  that  arose  among  the 
Pnritans  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  so  named  from  their  leader,  Robert 


Brown.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  a  man  of  gtKHl  parts  and  some  learning. 
He  began  to  inveigh  openly  against  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  at  Norwich,  in  1580; 
but,  being  much  opposed  by  the  bishops,  he, 
with  his  congregation,  left  England  and 
settled  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  where 
they  obtained  leave  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  and  form  a  church  according  to 
their  own  modeL  They  soon,  however,  began 
to  differ  among  themselves,  so  that  Brown, 
growing  weary  of  his  office,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of 
separation,  and  was  preferred  to  Uie  rectory 
of  a  church  in  Northamptonshire.  He  died 
in  prison  in  1630.  The  revolt  of  Brown  was 
attended  with  the  dissolution  of  the  church  at 
Middleburgh;  but  the  seeds  of  Brownism 
which  he  had  sown  in  England  were  so  far 
from  being  d^troyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  a  speech  in  1592,  computes  no  less  than 
20,000  of  this  sect 

The  articles  of  their  faith  seem  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  church  of  Engbmd. 
The  occasion  of  their  separation  was  not 
therefore  anj  fciult  they  found  with  the  fidth, 
but  only  with  the  discipline  and  form  of 
government  of  the  churches  in  England. 
They  equally  charged  corruption  on  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  forms ;  nor  would 
they  join  with  any  other  reformed  church, 
because  they  were  not  assured  of  the  sanctity 
and  regeneration  of  the  members  that  com- 
posed it  They  condemned  the  solemn  cele- 
bration of  marriages  in  the  church,  maintain- 
ing that  matrimonv,  being  a  political  con- 
tract, the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come 
from  the  civil  magistrate ;  an  opinion  in  which 
they  are  not  singular.  They  would  not  allow 
the  children  of  such  as  were  not  members  of 
the  church  to  be  baptized.  They  rejected  all 
forms  of  prayer,  and  held  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a  prayer, 
being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model  whereon 
alt  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  Their  form 
of  church  government  was  nearly  as  follows : 
— When  a  church  was  to  be  ^thered,  such 
as  desired  to  be  members  of  it  made  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  and  signed  a  covenant,  by  which  they 
obliged  themselves  to  walk  together  in  the 
order  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  power  of 
admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the 
decision  of  all  controversies,  was  lodged  in 
the  brotherhood.  Their  church  officers  were 
chosen  fix>m  among  themselves,  and  separated 
to  their  several  offices  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
imposition  of  hands.  But  they  did  not  allow 
the  priesthood  to  be  any  distinct  order.  As 
the  vote  of  the  brethren  made  a  man  a  minis- 
ter, so  the  same  power  could  discharge  him 
trcm  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  lav- 
man  again;  and  as  they  maintained  the 
bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater  than  what 
could  meet  together  in  one  place,  and  join  in 
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ono  Communion^  so  the  power  of  these  officera 
\»as  [iroscribed  witluD  the  same  liiwts.  The 
minister  of  one  church  could  not  oaministcr 
the  lord's  Supper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the 
children  of  any  but  those  of  his  own  society. 
An^'  Uiy>brother  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  i 
giving  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people ; 
and  it  was  usual  for  some  of  them,  ancr  scr-  ; 
mon,  to  ask  questions,  and  reason  upon  the  j 
doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a  word,  , 
every  church  on  their  model  is  a  body  cor-  ; 
porate,  having  full  power  to  do  every  thmg  in 
Itself^  without  being  accountable  to  any  class, 
synod,  convocation,  or  other  jurisdiction  what- 
ever. The  reader  will  judge  how  near  the 
Independent  churches  are  tdlied  to  this  form 
of  government. — See  Independents.  The 
laws  were  executed  with  great  severity  on 
the  Brownists;  their  books  were  prohibited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  their  persons  imprisoned, 
and  some  hanged.  Brown  himself  declared 
on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  been  in  thirty- 
two  different  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he 
could  not  sec  his  hand  at  noon-day.  They 
were  so  much  persecuted  that  they  resolved 
at  last  to  quit  the  country.  Accordingly 
many  retired  and  settled  at  Amstenlam, 
where  they  formed  a  church,  and  chose  Mr. 
Johnson  their  pastor,  and  aftor  him  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  author  of  the  learned  (.'onimentary 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourisluHi 
near  a  hundred  years.  A  mon g  the  Brow nists, 
too,  were  the  famous  John  K(»binson,  a  part 
of  whose  congregation  from  Leyden,  in  Hol- 
land, made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
North  America ;  and  the  laborious  Canne, 
the  author  of  the  marginal  references  to  the 
Bible. 

BucnANiTES,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts    who 
sprang  up  at  Irvine,  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1 783.     Mr.  White,  the  minister  , 
of  a  relief  congregation  in  that  town,  having  j 
been  invited  to  preach  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  a  female  named  Elizabeth  Buchan,  ' 
the  wife  of  a  painter,  was  captivated  with  his 
eloquence,  and,  writing  to  him,   announced 
that  he  was  the  first  that  had  spoken  to  her  . 
heart,  and  requested  permission  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  Irvine,  that  the  work  of  her  conver- 
sion might  be  perfected.    On  her  arrival,  she 
was  joj-ftilly  received  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation;  engaged  without  intermission 
in  religious  exercises ;  went  from  house  to 
house ;  conducted  family  worship  ;  answered 
questions,  resolved  doubts,  explained  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  testified  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
C'hristian  to  abandon  the  concerns  of  time, 
and  prepare  for  the  reception  of  Christ     ^Ir.  | 
>\Tiite,  mvouring  her  and  her  views,  was  com- 
plained of  to  the  presbytery,  by  which  he  was 
deposed  from  his  ministr}'.     Thus  a  distinct , 
]>arty  was  formed,  the  meetings  of  which  were  . 
commonly  held  at  night,  and  on  these  occa-  i 
sions  Uic  new   prophetess  indulged  in  her  i 


reveries,  styling   herself  the  woman  of  the 
twelfth  of  Revelations,  and  Mr.  A^litte  her 
first-bom.     Such  gross  outrage  on  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  inhabitants,  occasioned  a 
popular  tumult,  to  save  her  fh>m  whose  fury 
the  magistrates  sent  her  under  escort  to  some 
distance ;  after  which,  with  her  clericaL^eDd 
and  about  forty  deluded  followers,  she  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  country,  singing,  sod 
avowing  that  they  were  travellers  for  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  the  expectants  of  the 
immediate  coming  of  Christ.     They  had  s 
common  fund  on  which  they  lived,  and  did  not 
consider  it  nccessair  to  work,  as  they  believed 
God  would  not  suffer  them  to  want    Mrs. 
Buchan  died  in  1792,  and  the  sect  soon  after 
broke  up. 

BuDN  AAK8,  a  sect  in  Poland  who  disclaimed 
the  worship  of  Christ,  and  ran  into  many  wild 
hypotheses.  Budnscus,  the  founder,  was  pub- 
licly excommunicated  in  1584,  with  all  his 
disciples,  but  afterwards  he  was  adnutted  to 
the  communion  of  the  Socinians. 

BuLXi,  a  written  letter  despatched  by  order 
of  the  Pope,  fh>m  the  Roman  Chancery,  and 
sealed  with  lead.  It  is  a  kind  of  apotlaUeal 
rescript^  or  etlict^  and  Is  chiefly  in  use  io 
matters  of  justice  or  grace.  If  the  former  be 
the  intention  of  the  Bull,  the  lead  is  hung 
by  a  hempi*n  cord ;  if  the  latter,  by  a  silken 
thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or  seal,  which 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  Bull,  and  which  is 
impressed  on  one  side  with  the  heads  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
name  of  the  Pope,  and  the  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate. The  Bull  is  written  in  an  old  round 
Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts ; 
the  narrative  of  the  fact;  the  conceptioD; 
the  clause ;  the  date ;  and  the  salutation,  in 
which  the  Pope  styles  himself  Senmt  Servo' 
rum,  the  Servant  of  SertvnU, 

These  instruments,  besides  the  lead  hang- 
ing to  them,  have  a  cross,  with  some  text  of 
Scripture,  or  religious  motto,  about  it  Thos. 
in  those  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  the  device  was 
Affjuva  noti  Deus  Saiutaris  nonter;  that  of 
Urban  III.,  Ad  te  Dumine,  levari  amwtam 
mettm ;  and  that  of  Alexander  II L,  Vias  twoM, 
Domine,  dcmotutra  mihi. 

Bulls  are  granted  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  the  cele- 
bration of  jubilees,  &c.  Those  brooght  into 
France  arc  limited  by  the  laws  and  cnstomi 
of  the  land  :  nor  are  they  admitted  tiU  they 
have  been  examined,  and  found  to  contain 
n(»thing  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galil- 
ean church.  After  the  death  of  a  Pope,  no 
Bulls  are  dispatched  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  see.  Therefore,  to  prevent  any  nbittes, 
as  S(X)n  as  the  Pope  is  dead,  the  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  Roman  church  takes  the  seal  off 
the  Bulls,  and,  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  orders  the  name  of  the  deceased  pon- 
tiff  to  be  erased,  and  covers  the  other  side, 
on  which  are  the  faces  of  St  Peter  and  St 


oppose  tue  ecciesiasucai  junsaiction 
KMY  tee.  After  the  reading  of  the 
!.Fope  throws  a  burning  torch  into 
ie  ptoee,  to  denote  the  thunder  of  this 
a.  The  Council  of  Tours,  in  1510, 
tlie  BmU  in  coma  Domini  void  in  re- 
Pnnce. 

kM,  Jonsff,  the  cclobratcd  author  of 
grhn's  Progress,'*  was  bom  at  Elstow, 
tdshire,  in  the  year  1G28.  His  father 
iker ;  and  Bunyan  only  received  in- 
I  in  reading  and  writing.  From  the 
which  he  gives  of  himself,  in  a  work 
br  him,  entitled,  **  Grace  abounding 
hief  of  Sinners,"  it  appears  that,  in 
'  days,  his  character  was  notoriously 
It  he  was  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
▼ery  vice ;  and  that  even  the  profli- 
,  pfTofane  regarded  "  John  Bunyan  as 
anner.**  For  some  time  he  followed 
l«  of  his  father,*  till,  when  sixteen 
age,  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Par- 
I  anny,^nd,  in  1645,  was  present  at 
e  of  l-.eicester ;  where,  being  drawn 
land  sentinel,  another  soldier  of  his 
r  desiring  to  take  his  place,  he  con- 
lad  thereby  probably  avoided  being 
tragh  the  head  by  a  musket-ball, 
iUed  his  comrade.  It  b  impossible, 
■ding  the  account  of  the  first  twenty 
his  life,  as  recorded  in  his  '*  Grace 
ing,"  not  to  be  forcibly  impressed 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  now  generally 
by  all  Christbns,  of  the  special 
not  of  God.  His  preservation  from 
g,  from  destruction  by  an  adder,  by 
!t-thot,  and  from  death  by  various 
emonstrate  such  doctrine  to  be  un- 
■bly  true ;  and  the  facts  which  he 
mnnicated,  as  to  his  conversion,  ad- 


piore  niB  conduct  His  Heart  was  at  that 
time,  however,  unaffected^  though  his  judg- 
ment was  convinced ;  and  he  attended  regu- 
larly, with  superstitious  feelings,  at  his  parish 
church.  At  length  he  was  induced  to  set 
about  reading  the  Scriptores,  by  the  accidental 
conversation  of  a  poor  man,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  still  continued  unac- 
quainted with  the  sinAdness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  till  he 
met  with  four  poor  women  at  Bedford,  **  sit- 
ting at  a  door  m  the  sun,  talking  about  the 
things  of  God — about  a  new  birth — about  the 
work  of  God  in  their  hearts,  as  also  how  they 
were  convinced  of  their  miserable  state  by 
nature — of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  ("hrist 
— of  his  word  and  promises— of  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan — and  of  their  wretchedness  of 
heart  and  unbelief."  Bunyan  was  so  affected 
with  the  conversation  of  these  good  women, 
that  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  converse  with  them.  His  irreligious  com- 
panions perceived  a  difference  in  him,  which 
was  to  them  offensive ;  and  being  unable  to 
disturb  in  him  that  steady  purpose  of  his 
mind,  to  seek  for  happiness  m  God  alone,  they 
resigned  his  society.  His  mind  was  shortly 
afterwards  much  distressed  by  thoughts,  which 
perpetually  accompanied  him,  that  he  wanted 
faith,  and  never  could  have  any,  because  he 
was  not  one  of  the  elect.  He  says  this  put 
him  upon  considering  how  to  make  trial  of 
this  matter ;  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
working  of  a  miracle  as  the  surest  test  of  his 
f^th.  Accordingly,  as  he  was  one  day  going 
between  Elstow  and  Bedford,  he  was  about 
to  say  to  some  puddles  that  were  in  the  horse- 
path, **  Be  dry ;"  but,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
speak,  his  good  sense  prevailed  with  him,  not 
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arlmittcd    a    member  of   the  churcli,    a.  d. 

In  in.'iftf  Mr.  Banyan,  conceiving  that  he 
was  called  by  God  to  become  a  preacher  of 
the  gc«pel,  delayed  not  to  comply  with  that 
calL  The  measure  excited  considerable  no- 
tice, and  exposed  him  to  great  persecution. 
For  some  years  he  continued  to  preach  with 
eminent  success;  though,  during  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  indicted  for 
holding  an  unlawful  assembly  at  Eton,  but 
for  which  offence  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  punished.  At  length,  however,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1660,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  being  about  to  preach  at  Samsell, 
a  small  hamlet  near  Harlington,  in  Bedford- 
shire,  he  was  seized,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  Noncon- 
formists, at  that  time,  were  unquestionably 
the  objects  of  bitter  malice,  and  unwise  and 
severe  persecution.  Bunyan  was  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  the  intolerant  measures  of 
Charles  II.  After  the  usual  examination  be- 
fore the  justice,  at  which  Bunyan  displayed 
much  firmness  and  zeal,  he  was  committed  to 
]{cdford  jail,  until  the  quarter  sessions.  At 
those  sessions,  in  January,  1661,  an  indict- 
ment was  preferred  against  him,  for  being  an 
upholder  of  ifulawful  meetings  and  conventi- 
cles. His  defence,  though  long,  and,  on  the 
whole,  judicious,  did  not  avail  him ;  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where,  though  that  sen- 
tence was  not  executed,  he  was  confined 
twelve  years  and  a  half.  In  the  same  prison 
were  also  confined  about  sixty  dissenters, 
taken  at  a  religious  meeting  at  Kaistoe,  in 
Bedfordshire.  During  that  confinement,  Mr. 
Bunyan  supported  himself  and  his  family  by 
making  tagged  laces.  His  spare  time  he  cm- 
ployed  in  writing  the  first  part  of  his  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  in  preaching  to,  and 
praying  with,  his  fellow-pnsoners.  The  re- 
spectability of  his  character,  and  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct,  induced,  in  the  mind  of  the 
jailer,  a  feeling  of  respect  for  him.  He  fre- 
quently permitted  him  to  leave  the  prison, 
and  vbit  his  friends.  He  once  permitted  him 
to  yisit  London,  and  he  committed  a  great 
share  of  the  management  of  the  prison  to  his 
care.  In  the  last  year  of  his  confinement,  he 
wrote  his  work,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification."  At  len^h,  by 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Owen,  his  liberation  was 
obtained,  in  the  year  1674  ;  and  having  been 
chosen  co-pastor  over  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tion at  Bedford,  he  resumed  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  a  Nonconformist  divine.  After  his 
enlai^ment  he  travelled  into  several  parts  of 
England,  to  visit  the  dissenting  congrentions, 
which  procured  him  the  epithet  of  Bishop 
Bunyan.  In  King  James  IL's  reign,  when 
that  prince's  decl&ration  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience  came,  Mr.  Bunyan,  by  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  his  followers,  built  a 


large  meeting-house  at  Bi-dfurd,  and  preached 
constantly  to  great  congregations.  He  also 
annually  visited  I^ondon,  where  he  was  very 
popular;  and  assemblies  of  twelve  hundred 
have  been  convened  in  Southwark  to  hear 
him,  on  a  dark  winter's  morning,  at  seven 
o'clock,  even  on  week  days.  In  the  midst  of 
these  and  similar  exertions,  he  closed  his  life} 

'  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  on  the  Slat  of  Au- 
gust, 1688,  ^'he  resigned  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  most  merciful  RedeemGr.** 

I  He  was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields  borying- 
gronnd,  and  over  his  remains  a  handsome 

'  tomb  was  erected.  Of  Bunyan  it  has  beoi 
said,  and  with  seeming  propriety,  **that  he 
appeared  in  countenance  to  be  of  a  stem  and 
rough  temper,  but,  in  his  conversation,  mild 
and  affable ;  not  given  to  loquacity  or  much 
discourse  in  company,  unless  some  nrgent 
occasion  requin-d  it:  observing  never  to  boast 
of  himself  or  his  parts,  but  rather  seem  low 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  others;  abhorring  lyin^  and 
swearing ;  being  just,  in  all  that  lay  in  his 
power,  to  his  word ;  not  seeming  to  revenge 
injuries ;  loving  to  reconcile  differences,  and 
making  friendship  with  all.  He  had  a  sharp, 
quick  eye,  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
discerning  of  persons,  being  of  good  judg- 
ment and  quick  wit"  Dr.  Towers  has  said 
of  him,  **  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  genius, 
and  might  have  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
literary  world,  if  he  had  received  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education/*  Mr.  Scott,  the 
author  of  ''The  Force  of  Truth,**  has  said, 
^  he  was  certainly  endued  with  extraordinaiy 
natural  talents ;  his  understanding,  diacem- 
ment,  memory,  invention,  and  imaginatioo, 
were  remarkably  sound  and  vigorous,  so  that 
he  made  a  very  ^jctX  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  scriptural  divinity  thoo^ 
brought  up  in  ignorance.'* 

Of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,**  but  one  opin* 
ion  seems  to  be  entertained.  Mr.  Grainger 
said,  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  in  this  opinion,  he  states,  Bfr. 
Merrick  and  Dr.  Roberts  coincided.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  termed  it,  "  a  phcsnix  in  a  o^** 
Lord  Kaimes  said,  **  it  was  composed  m  a 
style  enlivened,  like  that  of  Homer,  bv  a 
proper  mixture  of  the  dramatic  and  narrative^ 
and  upon  that  account  has  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages.**  Dr.  Johnson 
remarked,  **  that  it  had  great  merit,  both  for 
invention,  ima^nation,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  story :  and  it  had  the  best  evidence  of  its 
merit — the  general  and  continued  approbatioii 
of  mankind.  Few  books,"  he  said,  ^bad  had 
a  more  extensive  sale ;  and  that  it.  was  re- 
markable that  it  began  very  much  like  the 
Stem  of  Daiito,  yot  there  was  no  translation  of 
ante  when  Bunyan  wrote.**  Dr.  Franklin 
said,  **  Honest  John  Bunyan  is  the  first  man 
I  know  of  who  has  mingled  narrative  aad 


ation.**  Dean  Swift  declared  that  he 
cen  better  entertained  and  more  in- 
bj  a  cbipter  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
a  long  disconrse  npon  the  vill  and 
•Uect,  and  sim]^  or  complex  ideas.** 
wper,  (in  his  **  Miscellanies,**)  has  im- 
led  him  in  some  beautiful  lines,  of 
:he  length  of  this  memoir  precludes 
rcion. 

dition  to  his  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,**  he 
other  allegorical  pieces:  ** Solo- 
pie  Spiritualiied,**  and  ''  The  Holy 
the  latter  of  which  has  excited  a  de- 
Utention  nearly  equal  to  that  displayed 
Pilgrim's  Progress.**  His  other  works 
cipally  controTorsial. 
his  own  account  of  himself,  entitled, 
Abtmntiiniiir  &c.     His  works  in  folio, 
prefixed  ;  **  Wilnon'ti  HiMory  of  I)ig- 
Ckmrchejf;**  ^  Middletmt  Evangelical 
hfi*  **  The  Life  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan^ 
ik  Irimey." — J<mes*s  Christ  Biog. 
sLf  the  interment  of  a  deceased  person. 
••  of  burial  have  been  looked  npon  in 
tries  as  a  debt  so  sacred,  that  such  as 
•d  to  discharge  them   were  thought 
L     Among  the  Jews,  the  pririlege  of 
■at  denied  only  to  self-munierers,  who 
rofwn  out  to  putrefy  npon  the  ground. 
Cliristian  church,  though  good  men 
Icnred  the  privilege  of  interment,  yet 
re  not,  like  the  heathens,  so  concerned 
'  bodies  as  to  think  it  any  detriment  to 
either  the  barbarity  of  an  enemy,  or 
her  accident,  depriTed  them  of  this 
K    The  primitive  church  denied  the 
lemn  rites  of  burial  only  to  unbaptized 
self-murderers,  and  excommnnicated 
who  continued  obstinate  and  impeni- 
manifcitt  contempt  of  the  church's 
L  The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews 
er  particularly  determined.     We  find 
:  graves  in  the  town  and  country*,  upon 
ways  or  gardens,  and  upon  mountains. 
the  Greeks  the  temples  were  made 
*!€•  for  the  dead  in  the  primitive  ages ; 
to  latter  ases,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  | 


God's  house  a  meet  repository  for  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  greatest  saints.**  Mr.  Hervey, 
on  the  contrary,  defends  it,  and  supposes  that 
it  tends  to  render  our  assemblies  more  awful ; 
and  that  as  the  bodies  of  the  saints  are  the 
Ix)rd's  property,  they  should  be  reposed  in 
his  house. 

Butler,  Joseph,  Bishop,  the  celebrated 
author  of  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature,**  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children 
of  Mr.  Thomas  BuUer,  residing  at  Wantage, 
in  Berkshire,  and  was  bom  in  that  town  in 
the  year  1692.   He  received  his  primary  edu- 
cation at  the  free  grammar  school  of  Wantage, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton. 
At  that  school  he  received  much  sound  in- 
struction, and  became  as  distinguished  for  his 
steady,  moral,  serious  character,  as  for  his 
genius  and  learning.     His  father  was  a  dis- 
senter, and  Mr.  Butler,   having  quitted  the 
grammar  school,  was  sent  to  a  presbyterian 
dissenting  academy  at    Tewkesbury.      Mr. 
Butler,  at  that  academy,  received  from  Mr. 
Jones,  the  principal  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  learning,  the  greatest  attention, 
and  made  a  progress  in  the  study  of  theology 
which   was  truly  surprising.      His    letters, 
written  at  that  time,  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  containing  his  doubts  as  to  the 
tenable  nature  of  some  of  the  arguments  made 
nse  of  by  that  divine,  in  demonstrating  the 
being  and  attributes  of  Grod,  displayed  a  saga- 
citjr  and  depth  of  thought  which  excited  the 
notice,  and  even  respect,  of  Dr.  Clarke.    The 
whole  correspondence  is  now  annexed  to  that 
incomparable  treatise.      His  mind,  at   that 
time,  was  also  much  occupied  in  examining 
the  principles  of  nonconformity,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  satisfy  himself  whether  he  should 
become  a  dissenting  clergyman,  or  a  minister 
of  the  established  church.     The  result  of  that 
investigation  appears  to  be,  that  he  considered, 
on  the  whole,  episcopacy  to  be  preferable  ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1714,  he 
was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     With  ]SIr.  Edward  Talbot,  who  was 
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wards  to  that  of  Stanhope.  At  Stanhope  he 
afterwards  much  resided ;  and,  during  seven 
years,  he  performed,  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity and  piety,  all  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest.  In  1733,  he  quitted  the  retirement  of 
Stnnhope,  to  become  chaplain  to  Lord  Charles 
Talbot.  He  at  the  same  time  was  admitted  at 
Oxford  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  presented  by  the  chap- 
lains with  a  pn'bend  in  the  church  of  Roches- 
ter. In  1736,  Dr.  Butler  was  appointed  ("lerk 
of  the  Closet  to  Queen  Caroline  ;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  presented  a  copy  of  the  treatise  for 
which  his  name  has  been  so  long,  so  exten- 
sively, and  so  justly  celebrated.  That  work, 
and  his  imiformly  consistent  conduct,  ensured 
him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  Queen  ;  and 
in  1 738,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol.  In  1740,  King  George  II.  pro- 
moted him  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  I^n- 
don  ;  but  finding  the  demands  of  that  dignity 
to  be  incompatible  with  his  parish  duty  at 
Stanhope,  where  he  had  still  residcyd  six 
months  of  the  year,  he  immediately  resigned 
that  rich  benefice.  In  1 760,  he  was  translated 
•  to  the  see  of  Durham,  in  consequence  of  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Edward  Chandler.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
charge  **<)n  the  Importance  of  External  Re- 
ligion." In  consequence  of  that  charge.  Bishop 
Butler  has  been  acciuted  of  being  addicted  to 
superstition,  of  being  inclined  to  popery,  and 
of  dying  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  but  such  calumnies  have  been  long 
since  refuted  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Rank 
and  talents,  and  usefulness  and  piety,  present, 
however,  neither  st^parate  nor  combined,  any 
imi)ediments  to  the  advances  of  death.  For  he 
had  been  but  a  short  time  seated  in  his  new 
bishoprick,  when  his  health  declined ;  and 
at  Bath,  on  the  IGth  of  July,  1752,  he  ex- 
pirW.  His  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Bristol, 
and  there,    in    the    cathedral,  was  interred 


all  that  was  mortal  of  this  learned  prebte. 
Of  Bishop  Bntler  8  Analogy  but  one  opinion 
has  been  entertained.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  work  of  very  superior  merit, 
and  as  displaying  a  depth  of  thought  and  a 
profundity  of  mind,  acquired  or  possessed  but 
by  few.  It  is  a  standard  work  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

Byzantine  Chtrch,  comprehending  ill 
the  churches  which  acknowl^lge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Gi^umcnical  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Of  the  population  included 
within  its  pale,  reduced  as  it  now  nearly  it 
to  the  limits  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece, 
and  Palestine,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  correct 
estimate.  The  Greek  population  (properly 
so  called)  of  the  Morea,  the  islands  Livadis, 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  3Iacodonia,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  a  million  and  a  half; 
and  those  resident  in  the  other  provinces  of 
European  Turkey,  including  the  principali- 
ties of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  Asiade 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  would  probably  be  over- 
rated at  the  same  number.  Three  miUioDS, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  would  be  a  foil  allow- 
ance for  the  subjects  of  the  Universal  Bishop 
of  the  Eastern  World. 

Byzantine  Ri-x'ension,  the  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  as  propagated  within 
the  limits  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  readings  of  the  recension  are 
those  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
Koivij  Erro<riCt  or  common  printed  Greek 
'  text,  and  are  also  most  numerous  in  the  exift- 
!  ing  manuscripts  which  correspond  to  itj  s 
!  ver>'  considerable  additional  number  of  wbicb 
have  recently  been  discovered  and  otJlsted 
by  Professor  Scholz.  l*he  Byzantine  text  it 
found  in  the  Four  Gospels  of  the  Alexandrian 
MS. ;  it  was  the  original  from  which  die  Sdi* 
vonic  version  was  made,  and  was  cited  by 
Chr\'sostom  and  by  Theophvlact,  bisb^Dp  « 
Bulgaria. — Home's  Introduction, 


C. 


Cabbala.  (Heb.)  Traditions.  Among 
the  Jews,  it  principally  means  the  mystical 
interpretations  of  their  Scriptures,  handed 
down  by  tradition.  The  manner  in  which 
Maimonides  explains  the  Cabbala,  or  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews,  is  as  follows  : — "  God  not 
only  dclivertd  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  but  the  explanation  of  it  likewise. 
When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount, 
and  entered  into  his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  visit 
him,  and  Moses  acquainted  Aaron  with  the 
laws  he  had  received  from  (jod,  together 
with  the  explanation  of  them.  After  this, 
Aaron  placed  himself  at  the  right  liand  of 
Moses,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  were  admitted,  to  whom  Moses  re- 


peated what  he  had  just  before  told  to  Aaron. 
These  being  seated,  the  one  on  the  rig^  tbe 
other  on  the  left  hand  of  Moses,  the  seventy 
elders  of  Israel,  who  composed  the  Sanhe- 
drim, came  in.  Moses  again  declared  the 
same  laws  to  them,  with  Uie  interpretatioDS 
of  them,  as  he  had  done  before  to  Aaroo  and 
his  sons.  I^astly,  all  who  pleased  of  the  com- 
mon people  were  invited  to  enter,  and  Mocei 
instructed  them  likewise  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rest  So  that  Aaron  heard  four  timei 
what  Monies  had  been  taught  by  God  upon 
Mount  Sinai ;  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  three 
times;  the  seventy  elders  twice;  and  the 
people  once.  Moses  afterwards  reduced  tbe 
laws  which  he  had  received  into  writing  but 
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)t  the  explanatioDS  of  them:  these  he 
looght  it  sufficient  to  tnist  to  the  memories 
r  the  aboTe-mentioned  penons,  who,  being 
nteeUj  instracted  in  them,  delivered  them 
>  their  children,  and  these  again  to  theirs, 
om  age  to  age." 

The  Cabbala,  therefore,  is  properly  the  oral 
iw  c«f  the  Jews,  delivered  down,  by  word 
r  month,  from  father  to  son ;  and  it  is  to 
icsc  interpretations  of  the  written  law 
If  Saviour's  censure  is  applied,  when 
e  repn>vc8  the  Jews  fbr  making  the  com- 
duds  of  God  of  none  effect  through  their 
vdstions. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  pretend  that  the 
rigin  of  the  Cabbala  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
iVgelfl;  that  the  angel  Raziel  instructed 
kdam  in  it;  that  the  angel  Japhiel  Shem; 
le  an^l  Zedekiel  Abraham,  &c  But  the 
vth  u,  these  explications  of  the  law  are 
aly  the  several  interpretations  and  deci- 
ooa  of  the  Rabbins  on  the  law  of  Moses ;  in 
le  fSraming  of  which  they  studied  principally 
le  combinations  of  particular  woids,  letters, 
■d  numbers,  and  by  that  means  pretended  to 
iseover  clearly  the  true  sense  of  the  difficult 
usages  of  Scripture. 

This  is  properly  called  the  artificial  Cab- 
■la,  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  tradition ; 
•d  it  is  of  three  sorts.  The  first  called  Ge- 
latria,  consists  in  taking  letters  as  figures, 
ad  explaining  words  by  the  arithmetical 
aiae  of  the  letters  of  which  they  are  com- 
mtd.  For  instance,  the  Hebrew  letters  of 
abo-Schiloh  (Shiloh  shall  come),  make  up 
he  same  arithmetical  number  as  Mashiach 
the  Messiah),  from  whence  they  conclude 
hat  Shiloh  signifies  the  Messiah. 

The  second  kind  of  artificial  Cabbala, 
riuch  is  called  Aoiaricon,  consists  in  taking 
Bch  particular  letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire 
iction.  For  example,  of  Bercscluth,  which  is 
>e  first  word  of  Genesis,  composed  of  the  let- 
•rs  B.  R,  A,  S,  C,  H,  J,  T,  they  make— Bara- 
lakia-Arvz-Schamaim-Yam-Tehomoth,  i.  e, 
e  cTi-atcd  the  firmament,  the  earth,  the  hea- 
ena,  the  sea,  and  the  deep ;  or  in  forming 
Be  eniirv  diction  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
lany  :  thus,  in  Attah-Gibbor-Leolam-Adtmai 
rhoa  art  strong  for  ever,  O  Lord),  they  put 
be  initial  letters  of  this  sentence  together, 
Dd  form  the  word  Ayla,  which  signifies 
ilher — I  will  reveal,  or  a  drop  of  dew,  and 
I  the  Cabbalistic  name  of  God. 

The  third  kind,  called  Themvra,  consists 
i  changing  and  transposing  the  letters  of  a 
rofd  :  thus  of  the  woid  Bereschith  (the  first 
f  the  book  of  Genesis),  they  make  A-betisri, 
be  first  of  the  month  TYm,  and  infer  from 
bence  that  the  world  was  created  on  the  first 
ay  c£  the  month  Tisri,  which  answers  very 
tcariy  to  our  September. 

The  Cabbala,  according  to  the  Jews,  is  a 
loUe  and  sublime  science,  conducting  men 
rg  an  easy  method  to  the  profoundest  truths. 


Without  it,  the  holy  Scriptures  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  profane  books,  wherein 
we  find  some  miraculous  events,  and  as  pure 
morality  as  that  of  the  law,  if  we  did  not 
penetrate  into  the  truths  locked  up  under  the 
external  cover  of  the  literal  sense.  As  men 
were  grossly  deceived,  when,  dwelling  upon 
the  sensible  object,  they  mistook  angels  for 
men ;  so  abo  they  fall  into  error  or  ignor- 
ance, when  they  insist  upon  the  surface  of 
letters  or  words,  which  change  with  custom, 
and  ascend  not  up  to  the  ideas  of  God  him- 
self, which  are  infinitely  more  noble  and 
spiritual 

Some  visionaries,  among  the  Jews,  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  wrought  his  miracles  by 
virtue  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabbala.  Some 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  learned  the  Cabbalistic  art  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt :  others,  on  the  contrary,  say 
the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  fur- 
nished the  Jews  with  the  Cabbala.  Most  of 
the  heretics  in  the  primitive  Christian  church 
fell  into  the  vain  conceits  of  the  Cabbala, 
particularly  the  Gnostics,  Valentinians,  and 
Basilidians. 

Cabbalists,  those  Jewish  doctors  who 
profess  the  study  of  the  Cabbala.  In  the 
opinion  of  these  men,  there  is  not  a  word, 
letter,  or  accent  in  the  law,  without  some 
mystery  in  it  The  first  Cabbalistical  author 
that  we  know  of  is  Simon  the  son  of  Joachai, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  a  little  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  His 
book,  intituled  Zohar,  is  extant;  but  it  is 
agreed  that  many  additions  have  been  made 
to  it  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  entitled 
Zeniutha  or  Mystery ;  the  second,  Idra  liabba, 
or  the  Great  Synod;  the  third,  Idra  Lata,  or 
the  Little  Synod;  which  is  the  author's  adieu 
to  his  disciples. 

Cainitks,  a  sect  that  sprung  up  about  the 
year  ISO;  so  called  because  they  esteemed 
Cain  worthy  of  the  greatest  honours.  They 
honoured  those  who  carry  in  Scripture  the 
most  visible  marks  of  reprobation;  as  the 
iuhabitants  of  Sodom,  Esau,  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  They  had  in  particular  great 
veneration  for  Judas,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  death  of  Christ  had  saved  maiikiud. 

Calendar,  the  order  and  series  of  the 
months  that  make  up  a  year :  it  comes  from 
the  word  Calendte,  the  name  which  the  Hu- 
mans gave  to  the  first  days  of  the  month. 
The  Roman  calendar  was  composed  by  Ro- 
mulus, founder  of  Rome,  who  being  better 
versed  in  martial  affairs  than  acquainted  with 
the  stars,  made  a  year  of  ten  months,  whereof 
the  first  was  March,  then  April,  May,  June, 
Quintil,  called  afterwards  Julius,  and  Sextil, 
called  also  in  process  of  time,  August,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  December:  he 
gave  March,  May,  Quintil,  and  October, 
each  31  days,  and  but  30  each  to  the  other 
six ;  so  that  altogether  made  but  304  days. 
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Numa  Pnmpilius  reformed  tliiSf  and  imitated 
the  GrecianR,  to  allow  the  year  twelve  lanar 
months,  of  30  and  29  days  each,  one  after  the 
otlier,  which  made  354  days ;  but  bccaasc  he 
loved  an  uneven  number,  through  a  sai>ersti- 
tion  that  he  held  from  the  Kgyptians,  he  made 
his  of  355  days,  and  gave  it  twelve  months, 
viz. :  Januar\',  February',  March,  &c.  Janu- 
ary was  of  29  days,  Febnuiry  of  28,  March, 
May,  July,  and  October,  of  31,  and  the  other 
six  of  29  each  :  it  did  not  matter  February's 
being  an  uneven  number,  because  he  designed 
it  for  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  for  the 
gods  of  hell,  to  which  that  number,  because 
unlucky,  better  belonged.  Numa  would  have 
the  month  of  January,  which  he  placed  at  the 
winter  solstice,  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  not  March,  which  Romulus  placed 
at  the  equinox  of  the  spring.  He  also  made 
use  of  the  intercalation  of  the  Grecians,  who 
added  a  supernumerary  month  every  second 
year,  which  consisted  successively  of  22  and 
23  days ;  and  that  to  equal  the  civil  year  to 
the  motion  of  the  sun,  which  makes  its  revo- 
lution in  365  days,  and  about  six  hours,  he 
ordered  the  chief  pontiffs  to  show  the  people 
the  time  and  manner  of  inserting  these 
extraordinary  months;  but  whether  it  was 
through  ignorance,  superstition,  or  interest, 
they  confounded  things  so  much,  that  the 
feasts  which  should  be  kept  according  to  this 
institution  at  certain  times,  fell  upon  quite 
different  seasons,  as  the  feasts  of  autumn  upon 
the  spring,  &c.  This  disorder  was  so  great, 
that  Julius  Cssar,  dictator  and  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, aflcr  he  had  won  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
did  not  look  upon  the  reformation  of  the  ca- 
lendar as  a  thing  unworthy  his  care.  He 
sent  for  the  famous  astrologer,  Sosigines, 
from  Alexandria,  who  ordered  the  year  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  having 
composed  a  calendar  of  365  days,  he  left  the 
six  hours  to  form  a  day  at  the  end  of  every 
fourth  year,  which  day  was  to  be  inserted  in 
the  month  of  February,  after  the  24th  of  that 
mouth,  which  the  Romans,  according  to  their 
way  of  counting,  called  the  sixth  of  the  ca- 
lends ;  and  hence  came  the  word  Bituteartile^ 
because  they  said  twice  Sexto  CaUndas^  to 
imply  the  ten  days  by  which  the  solar  year  of 
365  days  surpassed  Numa*s  of  355 ;  he  added 
two  days  to  January,  Sextil,  and  December, 
which  had  before  bat  29 ;  and  added  to  April, 
June,  September,  and  November,  a  day  to 
each,  leaving  the  month  of  February  but  28 
days  in  the  ordinary  years,  and  29  in  the  bis- 
sextile. And  as  by  the  negligence  of  those 
who  were  to  order  and  distribute  the  interca- 
lary months,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
found  to  be  17  days  before  the  winter  solstice, 
and  that  it  was  then  also  a  year  of  the  inter- 
calation of  the  month  of  23  days,  which  in  all 
made  90 ;  for  this  reason,  I  say,  this  year  of 
the  correction  of  the  calendar  by  Julins  Cae- 
sar was  of  15  months,  and  of  445  days,  and 


was  therefore  called  the  year  of  confusion.  It 
is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  this  empe- 
ror, wllhng  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
humour  of  the  Romans,  who  were  used  so 
long  to  the  lunar  year,  began  the  Julian  year 
upon  a  day  of  the  new  moon,  which  followed 
the  winter  solstice,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  eight  days  after  it,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  year  began  since  eight  days 
after  the  solstice  of  Capricorn.     It  was  not 
hard  for  the  Romans,  who  then  commanded 
most  part  of  the  earth,  to  make  this  correc- 
tion of  Julius  Coisar  to  be  received,  and  bring 
it  in  use  amongst  the  remotest  nations.  The 
Grecians  left  off  their  lunar,  and  the  intem- 
lation  of  their  45  days  every  fourth  year.  The 
Egyptians  fixed  their  7%o£,  or  the  first  da^ 
of  their  year,  which  before  changed  from  one 
season  to  another  ;  the  Hebrews  did  the  like; 
so  that  it  became  the  calendar  of  all  nationa 
The  primitive  Christians  kept  the  same  name 
of  the  months,  the  same  number  of  days  of 
the  months,  and  the  intercalation  of  a  day  in 
the  bissextile  year ;  but  took  out  of  the  Julian 
calendar  the  nundinal  letters,  which  marked 
the  days  of  assembly,  or  feritPy  and  put  other 
letters  in  their  place  to  mark  Sunday,  and  the 
other  days  of  the  week ;  and  instead  of  the 
profane  feasts,  and  the  plays  of  the  Romans* 
they  placed  in  order  the  feasts  and  ceremooies 
of  the  true  religion.     About  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  age,  Dennis  the  abbot,  sumamed  the 
Little,  seeing  the  different  customs  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  Churches  about  the  time  of 
celebrating  of  Easter,  he  proposed  a  calendar 
according  to  the  Victorian  period,  composed 
of  cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  referenee 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  until  then, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians  counted 
their  eras  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  cr 
from  the  consuls  and  emperors,  always  keep- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Romans   as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  fixed  on  the  first  of 
January.  This  calendar  of  the  ancient  church 
showed  precisely  enough  the  new  moon,  and 
consequently  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Easter; 
but  in  succeeding  ages  it  was  discovered  that 
this  calculation  did  not  agree  altogether  with 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the 
feast  of  Easter  was  no  more  held  upon  the 
full  moon  of  the  first  month.     And  this  error 
in  astronomy  was  of  evil  consequence,  be- 
cause the  feast  of  Easter  would  have  insensi- 
bly fallen  in  winter,  and  then  in  autnnm  and 
summer.      To  remedy  this  disorder.    Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  sent  briefs  to  all  Christian 
princes,  and  to  all  famous  universities,  to  de- 
sire them  to  seek  means  to  re-establish  the 
vernal  equinox  in  its  right  place ;  and  after 
he  had  received  the  opinions  of  all  the  learn- 
ed, he  cut  off  ten  days  in  the  calendar,  and 
confirmed  it  with  a  Bull  in  1581  ;  so  that  the 
day  after  St.  Francis,  which  is  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, was  called  15  instead  of  5  :  by  this  cor- 
rection, what  was  before  the  1 1th  of  October, 
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mane  the  21st ;  and  the  equinox  of  spring, 
hich  fell  upon  the  2d  of  Marcb,  was  chang^ 
I  the  12th,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  coun- 
I  of  Nice,  in  325.  The  same  pope  found  a 
ly  to  hinder  the  like  disorder  for  the  future, 

witting  off  one  bissextile  daj  every  100 
•n.  This  correction  was  received  by  all 
Qte  that  are  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  has 
iC  been  allowed  of  by  the  Protestants  of 
igland,  Germany,  &c.  And  there  were 
rend  learned  men  that  wrote  against  this 
brmation;  among  others,  Maestlinus,  pro- 
«or  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen  ;  Scaliger, 
d  Georgius  Germanus;  and  there  was  a 
V  modelled  calendar  made  by  Mr.  Viete, 
i  presented  to  the  pope,  with  his  notes  upon 
s  nnlts  that  he  T>bsenred  in  the  Gregonan. 
lis  is  also  called  the  new  and  perpetual  ca- 
idmr,  because  the  disposition  of  the  epacts, 
deh  are  substituted  for  the  golden  number, 
U  make  it  of  use  in  all  times,  whatever  may 
discovered  in  the  motion  of  the  stars. — 
^omdeL 

Caix'SDxrb,  books  containing  the  memo- 
da  of  the  days  on  which  the  martyrs  suf- 
"ed.  At  first,  the  calendar  contained  the 
wtion  of  the  martyrs  only ;  but  in  the 
Btae  of  time,  the  confessors,  or  those  who, 
tbout  arriving  at  the  glory  of  martyrdom, 
d  eonfvssed  weir  faith  in  Christ,  by  their 
roic  virtues,  were  admitted  to  the  same 
wmr.  The  calendars  were  preserved  in  the 
■rehesL  A  calendar  of  the  church  of  Rome 
It  published  by  Boucher,  another  by  Alia- 
a,  a  third  by  Joannes  Wanto,  chancellor 

Pkris.  A  most  ancient  calendar  of  the 
■reb  of  l^artha^  was  published  by  Mabil- 
L  But  the  principal  work  of  thb  kind  is 
le^  As«enanu*s  **  Calendar  of  the  Univer- 

Church,  illustrated  with  Notes."— i?M^ 
's  Life  o/AUfan  Butler. 
DA1.IXTINS,  .a  branch  of  the  Hussites  in 
hernia  and  Moravia,  in  the  fiAecnth  cen- 
y.  The  principal  point  in  which  they  dif- 
ed  from  the  church  of  Rome,  was  the  use 
the  chalice  (calix),  or  communicating  in 
'k  kinds.  Calixtins  was  also  a  name  given 
tboae  among  the  Lutherans  who  followed 
opinions  of  George  Calixtus,  a  celebrated 
ine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  en- 
tvonred  to  unite  the  Rombh,  Lutheran, 
1  Calvinistic  churches,  in  the  bonds  of 
tixtj  and  mutual  benevolence.  He  main- 
Mdl,  1.  That  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
oatianity,  by  which  he  meant  those  ele- 
Dtary  principles  whence  all  its  truths  flow, 
m  preserved  pure  in  all  three  communions, 
I  were  contained  in  that  ancient  form  of 
trine  that  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  2.  That  the  tenets 
i  ooinions  which  had  been  constantly  re- 
red  by  the  ancient  doctors  during  the  first 
•  centuries,  were  to  be  considered  as^  of 
al  truth  ajDd  authority  with  the  express 
bmtions  and  doctrines  of  Scripture. 


Call,  Calling,  generally  denotes  God*B 
invitation  to  man  to  participate  the  blessings 
of  salvation :  it  is  termed  effectual^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  external  or  common  call  of 
I  the  light  of  nature,  but  especially  of  the  gos- 
I  pel,  in  which  men  are  invited  to  come  to  God, 
j  bat  which  has  no  saving  effect  upon  the  heart : 
thus  it  is  said,   **  Many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen."    Matt  xxiL  14.      Effectual  calling 
has  been    more  particularly  defined  to  be 
**  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby  convinc- 
ing us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening 
our  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
renewing  our  wills,  he  doth  persuade  and  en- 
able us  to  embrace  Jesus  Chnst,  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  gospel."    This  may  further  be 
considered  as  a  call  fh>m  darkness  to  light, 
1  Pet  ii.  9 ;  from  bondage  to  liberty.  Gal.  ii. 
13 ;  from  the  fellowship  of  the  world  to  the 
fellowship  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  L  9 ;  from  mi- 
sery to  happiness,  1  Cor.  vii  15 ;  from  sin  to 
holiness,  1  Thess.  iv.  7  ;  finally,  from  all  cre- 
ated good  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  felicity, 
1  Pet.  V.  10.     It  is  considered  in  the  Scripture 
as  an  holif  callina,  2  Tim.  i.  9  ;  an  high  calling, 
PhiL  iiL  14 ;  an  heavenly  calling ^  Heb.  iii.  1  ;  and 
wiUtout  repentance,  as  God  will  never  cast  off 
any  who  are  once  drawn  to  him,   Rom.  xi.  29. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
Gospel  call  should  be  general,  i.  e.  preached 
to  ail  men  indiscriminately.     Some  suppose 
that,  as  the  elect  only  will  be  saved,  it  is  to 
be  preached  only  to  them ;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  invite  aU  to  come  to  Christ.     Rut  to 
this  it  is  answered,  that  an  unknown  decree 
can  be  no  rule  of  action,  Deut  xxix.  29  ;  Prov. 
ii.  13;    that,  as  we  know  not  who  are  the 
elect,  we  cannot  tell  but  he  may  succeed  onr 
endeavours  by  enabling  those  who  are  ad- 
dressed to  comply  with  the  call,  and  believe ; 
that  it  is  the  Christian  minister*s  commission 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  ei^ery  creature,  Mark 
XVI.  15 ;  that  the  inspired  writers  never  con- 
fined themselves  to  preach  to  saints  only,  but 
reasoned  with  and  persuaded  sinners,  2  Cor. 
V.  11  : — and,  lastly,  that  a  general  address  to 
men's  consciences  has  been  greatly  successful 
in  promoting  their  conversion.  Acts  ii  23, 41. 
But  it  has  been  asked,  if  none  but  the  elect 
can  believe,  and  no  man  has  any  ability  in 
himself  to  comply  with  the  call,  and  as  the 
Almighty  knows  that  none  but  those  to  whom 
he  gives  grace  can  be  effectually  called,  of 
what  use  is  it  to  insist  on  a  general  and 
external  call  ?    To  this  it  is  answered,  that,  by 
the  external  call,  gross  enormous  crimes  are 
often  avoided ;  habits  of  vice  have  been  partly 
conquered ;  and  much  moral  good  at  least  has 
been  produced.      It  is   also  observed,  that 
though  a  man  cannot  convert   himself,  yet 
he  has  a  power  to  do  some  things  that  are 
materially  good,  though  not  good  in  all  those 
ciBCumstonces  that  accompany  or  flow  from 
regeneration  :    such   were   Ahab's   humility, 
1    Kings    xxi.  29  ;    Kineveh's    repentance^ 
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Jer.  iii.  5 ;  and  Herod*8  heariDg  of  John, 
Mark  vL  20.  On  the  whole,  the  design  of 
God  in  giving  this  common  call  in  the  Gospel 
is  the  salvation  of  his  people,  the  restraining 
of  many  from  wicked  practices,  and  the 
setting  forth  of  the  glorioos  work  of  re- 
demption  by  Jesus  Christ  See  GUI  and 
RidgleifsBodyofDiv,;  Witsiua  on  the  Cov, ; 
and  BenneCa  Essay  on  the  Gospd  Dispensation, 

Caloters,  a  general  name  given  to  the 
monks  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  taken 
firom  the  Greek  icaX<$Ycpoi,  which  signifies 
good  old  men.  These  Religious  consider  St. 
Basil  as  their  father  and  founder,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  crime  to  follow  any  other  rule 
than  his.  There  are  three  degrees  among 
them— the  novices,  who  are  called  Archari ; 
the  ordinary  professed,  called  Microchemi; 
and  the  more  perfect,  called  Megalochemi. 
They  are  likewise  divided  into  Ccenobites, 
Anchorets,  and  Recluses. 

The  Coenobites  are  employed  in  reciting 
their  office  from  midnight  to  sunset ;  and,  as 
It  is  impossible,  in  so  long  an  exercise,  they 
should  not  be  overtaken  with  sleep,  there  is 
one  monk  appointed  to  wake  them  ;  and  they 
arc  obliged  to  make  three  genuflexions  at  the 
door  of  the  choir,  and,  returning,  to  bow  to 
the  riglit  and  left  to  their  brethren.  The 
Anchorets  retire  from  the  conversation  of  the 
world,  and  live  in  hermitages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  monasteries.  They  cultivate 
a  little  spot  of  ground,  and  never  go  out  but 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  perform  their 
devotions  at  the  next  monastery  :  the  rest  of 
the  week  they  employ  in  prayer  and  working 
with  their  hands.  As  for  the  Recluses,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  grottos  and  caverns  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  which  they  never  go 
out  of,  abandoning  themselves  entirely  to 
l*rovidence.  They  live  on  the  alms  sent 
them  by  the  neighbounng  monasteries. 

lu  tne  monasteries  the  Religious  rise  at 
midnight,  and  repeat  a  particular  office,  called 
from  thence  Mesonycticon,  which  takes  up 
the  space  of  two  hours;  after  which  they 
retire  to  their  cells  till  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  they  return  to  the  church  to 
say  matins.  At  nine  o'clock  they  repeat  the 
Terce,  Sexte,  and  Mass;  after  which  they 
rejMiir  to  the  refectory,  where  is  a  lecture 
read  till  dinner.  Before  they  leave  the  refec- 
tory, the  cook  comes  to  the  door,  and,  kneel- 
ing down,  demands  their  blessing.  At  four 
uVlock  in  the  afternoon  they  say  \\'8per8 ; 
and  at  six  go  to  supper.  After  supper  they 
say  an  office,  from  thence  called  Api^ipho ; 
and,  at  eight,  each  monk  retires  to  his  cliam- 
ber  and  bed  till  midnight  Every  day,  after 
matins,  they  confess  their  faults  on  their 
knees  to  tlic^ir  superior. 

They  have  four  Lents.  The  first  and 
greatest  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Ixiird.  lliey  call  it  the  Grand  Quarautain, 
and  it  lasts  eight  >veeks.     During  this  Lent, 


the  R(.1igious  drink  no  wine,  and  their  absti- 
nence is  so  great,  that,  if  they  are  obliged,  in 
speaking,  to  name  milk,  butter,  or  cheese, 
they  always  add  this  parenthesis,  Timilis 
€iaias  saracostiSf  L  e.  saving  the  respect  due  to 
tne  hoiy  Lent  The  second  Lent  is  that  of 
the  holy  Apostles,  which  begins  eight  days 
after  Whit  Sunday  ;  its  duration  is  not  fixed, 
it  continuing  sometimes  three  weeks,  and  at 
other  times  longer.  During  this  Lent  they 
are  allowed  to  drink  wine.  The  third  Lent 
is  that  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  it 
lasts  fourteen  days ;  during  which  they  ab- 
stain from  fish,  excepting  on  Sundays,  and 
the  day  of  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord. 
The  fourth  Lent  is  that  of  Advent,  which 
they  observe  after  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  Caloyers,  besides  the  usual  habit  of 
the  monastic  life,  wear  over  their  shoulders 
a  square  piece  of  stuflf,  on  which  ure  repre- 
sented the  cross,  arid  the  other  marks  of  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour,  with  these  letters, 
JC  XC.  NC,  L  e.  Jesus  Christus  vincit. 

All  the  monks  are  obliged  to  laboor  ftur 
the  benefit  of  their  monastery^  as  long  as 
they  continue  in  it.  Some  have  the  care  of 
the  fruits,  others  of  the  grain,  and  others  of 
the  cattle.  The  necessity  the  Caloyers  are 
under  of  cultivating  their  own  lands,  obliges 
them  to  admit  a  great  number  of  lay-brothers, 
who  are  employed  the  whole  day  in  working. 

Over  all  these  Caloyers  there  are  visiters 
or  exarchs,  who  visit  the  convents  under 
their  inspection,  only  to  draw  from  them  the 
sums  which  the  Patriarch  demands  of  them. 
Yet  notwitlistanding  the  taxes  these  Reli- 
gious are  obliged  to  pay,  both  to  their  Pa- 
triarch and  to  the  Turks,  their  convents  are 
very  rich. 

The  most  considerable  monastery  of  the 
Greek  Caloyers,  in  Asia,  is  that  of  mount 
Sinai,  which  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  and  endowed  with  sixty  thousand 
crowns  revenue.  The  Abbot  of  this  monas- 
tery, who  is  also  an  archbishop,  has  under 
him  two  hundred  Religious.  This  con- 
vent is  a  large  square  building,  surrounded 
with  walls  fifty  feet  high,  and  with  but  one 
gate,  which  is  blocked  up  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  eastern  side 
there  is  a  window,  through  which  those 
witliin  draw  up  the  pilgrims  in  a  basket, 
which  they  let  down  by  a  pulley.  Not  many 
miles  beyond  this  they  have  another,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Catherine.  It  is  situated  in  the 
pUu:e  where  Moses  made  the  bitter  waters 
sweet  It  has  a  garden,  with  a  plantation  of 
more  than  ten  thttusand  palm-trees,  from 
whence  the  monks  draw  a  considerable  re- 
venue. There  is  another  in  Palestine,  four 
or  five  leagues  from  Jerusalem,  situated  in 
the  most  barren  place  imaginable.  The  gate 
of  tlic  convent  is  covered  with  the  skins  of 
crocodiles  to  prevent  the  Arabs  sotting  fire  to 
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U  or  breaking  it  to  pieces  vith  stones.  It 
las  a  large  tover,  in  which  there  is  al- 
rajs  a  munk,  who  gives  notice  by  a  bell 
d  the  approach  of  the  Arabs,  or  any  wild 


The  Caloyers,  or  Greek  monks,  have  a 
;reat  nomber  of  monasteries  in  Europe; 
■Kmg  which  that  of  Penteli,  a  mountain  of 
Ittica,  near  Athens,  is  remarkable  for  its 
tcantiful  situation,  and  a  very  good  library. 
rhat  of  Calimachus,  a  principal  town  of  the 
sland  of  Chios,  is  remarkable  for  the  occasion 
ii  its  foundation.  It  is  called  Niomogni,  i.  e, 
Tkt  9ule  Virgin,  its  church  having  been  built 
m  memory* of  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
■incnlouL&ly  found  on  a  tree,  being  the  only 
mt  left  of  several  which  had  been  consumed 
>v  fire.  Constantin  Monomachus,  emperor 
X  Constantinople,  being  informed  of  this 
Bincle,  made  a  vow  to  build  a  church  in  that 
place  if  he  recovered  his  throne,  from  which 
be  had  been  driven ;  which  he  executed  in 
Ike  year  1050.  The  convent  is  large,  and 
built  in  the  manner  of  a  castle.  It  consists 
if  about  two  hundred  Religious,  and  its  re- 
renues  amount  to  sixty  thousand  piastres,  of 
vhich  they  pay  five  hundred  yearly  to  the 
Ctand  Seignor. 

There  is  in  Amourgo,  one  of  the  islands 
li  the  Archipelago,  called  Sporades,  a  mo- 
mtery  of  Greek  Caloyers,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin ;  it  is  a  large  and  deep  cavern,  on  the 
Ipp  of  a  very  high  hill,  and  is  entered  by  a 
ladder  of  fifteen  or  twenty  steps.  The  church, 
neftctor^,  and  cells  of  the  Religious  who  in- 
habit  this  grotto,  are  dug  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  rock  with  admirable  artifice. 

But  the  most  celebrated  monasteries  of 
Greek  Caloyers  are  those  of  mount  Athos, 
la  Macedonia.  They  are  twenty- three  in 
lODber;  and- the  Religious  live  in  them  so 
regularly,  that  the  Turks  themselves  have  a 
|reat  esteem  for  them,  and  often  recommend 
Ikenselves  to  their  prayers.  Every  thing  in 
them  is  magnificent ;  and,  notwithstanding 
thej  have  been  under  the  Turks  for  so  long  a 
dae,  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  grandeur. 
The  principal  of  these  monasteries  are  De  la 
ftnagia,  and  Anna  Laura.  The  Religious, 
who  aspire  to  the  highest  dignities,  come 
horn  aU  parts  of  the  East,  to  perform  here 
dbdr  noviciate,  and,  after  a  stay  of  some  years, 
nt  received,  upon  their  return  into  their  own 
sooDtry,  as  AfMStles. 

The  Caloyers  of  Mount  Athos  have  a  great 
iwrsion  to  the  Pope,  and  relate,  that  a  Ro- 
BMn  Pontiff,  having  vbitcd  their  monasteries, 
bad  plundered  and  burned  some  of  them,  be- 
ssnse  they  would  not  adore  him. 

There  are  female  Caloyers,  or  Greek  Nuns, 
who  likewise  follow  the  rule  of  St  Basil 
Their  nunneries  are  always  dependent  on 
Mme  monastery.  The  Turks  buy  sashes  of 
their  working,'and  they  open  their  gates  freely 
to  the  Turks  on  this  occasion.   Those  of  Con- 


stantinople  are  widows,  some  of  whom  have 
had  several  husbands.  Thepr  make  no  vow, 
nor  confine  themselves  withm  their  convents. 
The  priests  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  visit  these  Religious. 

Calvin,  John,  was  bom  July  10,  1509,  at 
Noyon,  in  Picardy.  His  father,  Gerard,  was 
neither  diBtinguished  by  affluence  nor  learn- 
ing ;  but  by  his  judicious,  prudent,  and  up- 
right conduct,  he  obtained,  as  he  merited,  the 
patronage  of  the  Montmor  fiunily,  in  Picardy. 
Calvin  was  educated,  in  early  life,  under 
their  roof ;  and  afterwards  studied  some 
years  at  the  college  de  la  Marche,  in  Paris, 
under  the  tuition  of  Maturin  Cordier,  for 
whose  learned  and  pious  instructions  he  enter- 
tained the  most  sincere  and  grateful  recollec- 
tion. From  the  college  de  la  Marche,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  Montaign;  and  whilst  ho 
advanced  in  the  attainment  of  profound  know- 
ledge, he  became  increasingly  pious.  His 
father,  accurately  estimating  hb  talents,  and 
wisely  attending  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  his 
mind,  obtained  for  him,  when  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  rectory  of  Pont  L*Eveque, 
at  Noyon,  and  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral 
church.  For  some  reason,  however,  which  it 
appears  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain, 
Calvin  afterwards  directed  the  energies  of  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  the  law,  at  Orleans,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  civilian,  Pierre 
de  TEtoile,  and  attained  a  proficiency  in  the 
science  which  astonished  his  contemporaries. 
The  death  of  his  father  compelled  his  return 
to  Noyon,  and  for  a  short  time  retarded  his 
studies.  But  revisiting  Paris,  he  again  re- 
newed them ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
published  his  Commentary  on  the  celebrated 
work  of  Seneca  on  Clemency.  Calvin  had 
already  discovered  the  absurdities  of  popery, 
and  freely  written  on  them  to  his  friends ; 
and  by  Im  intimacy  with  Nicholas  Cop,  who 
about  this  time  was  summoned  before  the 
French  court,  for  having  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  national  religion,  had  raised  many 
suspicions  against  him,  and  his  flight  to  Basle 
became  necessary.  The  revival  of  letters, 
and  the  exertions  of  Luther  and  Meloncthon, 
the  two  celebrated  reformers,  combined  at 
this  era  to  encourage  a  disposition  which  pre- 
vailed, to  investigate  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  assisted  in  eflfecting  a 
reformation,  which  all  wise  men  must  applaud, 
and  at  which  all  good  men  must  rejoice. 
From  Paris,  Calvin  directed  his  footsteps  to 
Xainton^,  and  in  its  retirement  pursued  his 
studies  m  theology ;  composed  some  formu- 
laries, to  be  used  as  homilies ;  and,  above  all, 
grew  in  personal  holiness,  and  thus  prepared 
his  mind  for  his  future  labours  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  Calvin  then  visited  Nerac  ;  resided 
some  time  with  Jacques  le  Fevre  d'Estaples, 
who  was  formerlv  the  instructor  of  the  off- 
spring of  Francis  the  First;  and  then  re- 
visited Paris.  In  the  succeeding  year,  Francis 
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tlie  First  determined,  if  possible,  to  extin- 
guish the  spark  of  reformation  in  Paris ; 
directed  not  merely  the  torture,  but  the 
death,  of  many  eminent  and  pious  individuals, 
of  both  sexes,  for  their  antipathy  to  a  church 
which  they  considered  as  idolatrous,  and  to 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  regarded  as 
superstitious.  From  such  scenes  the  mind  of 
Calvin  revolted.  From  such  a  church  he  was 
determined  to  separate.  Ue  therefore  pub- 
lished **  I^  Psychopannyschie,**  or  a  recita- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  that  the  souls  of  the  just 
sleep  till  the  general  resurrection ; — and  he 
then  fl(.*d  the  kingd(mi.  He  retired  to  Basle, 
and  devoted,  with  Simon  Grinee,  much  time 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew. 

The  apolo^'  made  by  Francis  the  First  for 
the  persecution  of  the  reformed,  and  which 
wuN,  that  they  were  bad  citizens,  disobedient 
bubjects,  and  clamorous  anabaptists,  at  this 
time  excited  the  holy  displeasure  of  Calvin, 
and  he  published  his  "  Christian  Institutes," 
d<!!dicating  them  to  Francis.  In  Italy,  about 
the  same  i)eriod,  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation began  to  dawn  ;  and  the  reformer, 
beholding,  with  the  purest  satisfaction,  the 
first  beams  of  a  clearer  light,  hastened  to  that 
country ;  and,  aided  by  the  wise  and  accom- 
plisluHl  (laughter  of  Imuis  XII.,  the  Duchess 
de  Furrare,  he  assisted  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  Protestant  faith.  At  the  town 
of  Pitrdmont,  he  ventured  publicly  to  preach 
the  doi'trines  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  15.')6,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  this  scene  of  his  labours.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  visited 
Geneva;  was  prevailed  on  by  Farel  and 
Pierre  Viret,  tc»  settle  there ;  and  immediately 
commenced  the  arduous  duties  of  a  reformed 
("hristian  minister  in  the  Consistory.  In 
(ieneva  the  Protestant  religion  had  much 
spread,  and  that  city  had  contracted  a  close 
alliance  with  Ik'ni ;  but  the  state  of  morals 
was  v?ry  low,  and,  therefore,  while  the  talents 
of  Calvin  conmmnded  respect,  his  austerity 
and  sanctity  were  reprototed  or  ridiculed. 
I'nlvin  was  accused  of  Arianism  ;  but  the 
charge  he  refuted.  He  opposed  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  superstitious  ceremonies  and 
feasts  ;  but  himself  and  his  two  friends,  Farel 
and  Viret,  were  hated  by  the  Catholics,  and 
were  ultimately  banished  fW)m  Geneva.  At 
Htrasburg,  however,  he  found  a  shelter  fh)m 
the  storm  of  persecution ;  and,  aided  by 
Bucer,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology, and  pastor  of  a  French  church. 
Though  banished  from  Geneva,  he  cherished 
for  its  inhabitants  a  Christian  regard;  he 
frequently  addressed  them  by  letters;  he 
wrote  an  admirable  reply  to  a  publication  by 
C*ardinal  Sadolet,  which  was  calculated,  by 
the  falsity  of  its  reasonings  (though  disguised 
by  ability  and  ingenuity)  to  shake  the  faith 
of  the  reformed.'  He  din^ted  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  the  conversion  of  all  schisuiatics ; 


and  he  republished  his  ^  Christian  Institutes." 
In  1 540,  he  was  invited  to  return'  to  Geneva. 
He  at  first  declined ;  but,  at  length,  solicited 
by  two  councils,  and  by  the  ministers  and  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  he  quitted  Surasburg 
in  the  spring  of  1541,  with  an  understanding 
that  he  should  speedily  return ;  and  was  re- 
ceived with  transport  at  Geneva.  Active  and 
energetic,  sealoua  and  persevering,  Calvm 
instantly  commenced  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. The  ecclesiastical  laws  he  assisted  in 
revising ;  the  ordinances  he  altered ;  and  be- 
fore the  year  had  closed,  this  work  of  usefid- 
ness  was  accomplished,  and  approved  b^  a 
general  council  Those  laws  were  as  efficmt 
and  salutary,  as  they  were  wise  and  e<^nitable. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  a  catechism,  which  wn 
translated  into  various  languages,  and  met 
with  general  approbation.  He  also  published 
a  **  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus,**  and 
dedicated  it  to  his  old  friends  Viret  and 
Farel.  His  labours  now  rapidly  increased. 
He  preached  nearly  every  day ;  he  lectured 
very  frequently  in  theology  ;  presided  at 
meetings  ;  instructed  churches ;  and  defended 
the  Protestant  faith  in  works  celebrated  for 
their  perspicuity  and  genius.  Nor  was  he  len 
active  in  his  duties  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  theo- 
logian, or  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  In  1543, 
he  composed  a  liturgy  for  the  church  at  Ge- 
neva. He  also  wrote  a  work  en  the  necessity 
of  a  reformation  in  the  church,  and  exposed 
the  absurdities  of  a  frivolous  translation  of 
the  Bible,  by  l?astalio,  in  the  compilation  of 
which  fancy  had  been  consulted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth,  and  sound  instead  of  sense. 
The  enemies  to  the  reformation  were  numer^ 
ous  and  potent  when  combined,  but  singlv 
they  were  nothing.  The  truth  of  this  remuk 
was  felt  by  Calvin ;  and  he,  therefore,  re- 
futed the  various  works  of  their  enemies  as 
they  appeared,  llius  he  answered  Albcft 
Pighius. 

But  his  efforts  were  not  all  controreniaL 
He  established,  at  Geneva,  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  pious  young  men  in  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  who,  by  their  future  ministra- 
tions, should  extend  the  borders  of  the  true 
church  ;  and  in  that  great  work  of  usefblness 
he  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Bexa.  At 
that  time  also,  the  Waldenses,  inhabiting  Ca* 
briers,  and  other  places,  who  were  persecuted 
by  order  of  the  parliament  of  Aqmtaine,  and 
who  fled  to  Geneva,  found  in  Calvin  a  sincere 
and  zealous  friend.  He  vindicated  in  public 
their  cause,  and  in  private  relieved  their  ne- 
cessities. In  the  year  1546  the  efforts  of 
Calvin  were  various  though  painfuL  Charlet 
the  Fifth,  who  was  a  determined  enemy  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  had  alarmed  some  by 
his  threats,  and  corrupted  others  by  lus  pro- 
mises. Calvin  exerted  himself  to  counteract 
all  his  efforts.  But  this  was  not  alL  Whilst 
some  were  lukewarm  at  Geneva,  others  were 
additionally  proflig;ite.    To  convert  and  con- 
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rince  them,  he  laboured  with  inci*ssaDt  aox- 
iccr,  though  with  bat  inadequate  success.  In 
1547,  whilst  Gennany  was  the  scene  of  war, 
lad  France  the  theatre  of  persecuUon*  Calvin 
wrote  his  ^  L'Antidote,'*  being  a  controversial 
work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  first  seven  sec- 
tioos  of  the  Cooncil  of  Trent,  and  also  **  a 
Warning  Letter  to  the  Chorch  of  Rouen/' 
igainst  the  doctrines  of  a  monk  who  taught 
£e  Gnostic  and  Antinomian  heresies.  In  the 
year  he  also  continued  his  pastoral  du- 
aod  proceeded  in  the  composition  of  his 
**  Commentaries  on  Paul's  Epistles.**  In  1548, 
Beia  retired  to  Geneva,  and,  with  Calvin, 
Ibnaed  future  plans  of  yet  more  extended  and 
nportant  usefulness.  Calvin,  accompanied 
by  Farel,  in  the  following  year  visited  the 
Swiss  churches ;  and  wrote  two  very  able  and 
loBiied  letters  to  Socinus,  the  founder  of  the 
MCC  called  Socinians.  In  1550,  he  assisted 
ftt  farther  in  the  work  of  reformation,  by 
BbCaining  the  direction  of  the  consistory  at 
Geneva,  for  the  communication  of  private  as 
vcU  as  public  religious  instruction  to  its  in- 
habitants, and  for  a  total  disregard,  by  every 
aoe,  of  all  feast  and  saint  days.  The  next 
fear  was  less  &voarable  to  the  peace  of  Cal- 
rin.  A  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
kstination  agitated  the  church ;  the  enemies 
)f  Calvin  misrepresented  his  sentiments,  and 
ndeavoured  to  excite  a  general  antipathy. 
Ml  merely  to  his  doctrines,  but  also  to  his 
poion.  But  Providence  rendered  their  at- 
iBBpCii  abortive. 

OJvin  is  accused  of  having,  at  this  time, 
leled  with  a  tyrannical  and  persecuting  spirit 
iowards  the  heretical  Servetus.  With  him 
Calvin  was  once  intimate,  and  also  corres- 
naded.  Servetus,  by  the  impiety  of  his  con- 
lact  and  publications,  especially  by  his  **  Res- 
itatio  C^luistianismi,'*  attracted  the  attention 
if  the  pope,  and  of  the  persecuting  Cardinal 
roomon.  It  is  stated,  that  Calvin  declared, 
'  If  that  heretic  (Servetus)  came  to  Geneva, 
le  would  take  care  that  he  should  be  capitally 
naished.**  But  this  statement  his  niends 
xmfidently  deny ;  and  reply,  that  he  persuaded 
Jervccos  not  to  visit  Geneva ;  that  he  disap- 
iroved  of  all  religious  persecution ;  that  he 
tjold  if  he  had  thought  proper,  for  three  years 
wlbce  Servetus  was  so  punished,  have  exposed 
ToB  to  his  enemies,  but  which  he  would  not 
lo;  and  that  Calvin  in  his  writings,  declares, 
luBl  with  his  original  imprisonment  and  pro- 
ecvtion  he  was  not  at  all  implicated.  It  can- 
kM,  however,  be  denied,  that  it  was  at  the 
itftjgafion  of  Calvin  he  was  prosecuted,  as 
lis  secretary  was  his  accuser  at  Geneva,  and 
vhibited  articles  against  him.  By  the  Coun- 
il  of  Geneva,  Servetus  was  condemned  to  be 
turned  to  death ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
he  punishment  was  inflicted.  The  impro- 
iriecv  of  that  punishment  is  admitted  by  all 
be  fiends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
he  apologists  for  Calvin  uike  condemn  it 


But  they  contend,  and  with  seeming  propriety, 
that  it  was  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  with  the  laws  of  Geneva,  and  with  even 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the  great,  and  even 
good  men,  who  then  lived. 

About  this  time  Calvin  was  much  affected 
by  the  prosecution  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  Farel,  for  having  condemned  the 
inmiorality  of  the  Genevese ;  and  was  almost 
incessantly  occupied  in  acts  of  kindness  to 
the  persecuted  Protestants,  who,  on  the  death 
of  Edward,  king  of  England,  had  been  com< 
pelled  to  quit  the  country.     He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  writing  his  **  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  John."    Nor  could  the  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  persecution,  which  prevailed  in 
England,  fail  of  attracting  his  attention.     He 
communicated   with  the    sufferers,  both  in 
England  and  France,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  rooting  up  all  heresies  which  then  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  church.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  Calvin  visited  Frankfort,  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating,  the  controversy  as  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  been  so  long 
agitated.    He  returned  to  Geneva  much  in- 
disposed, but  devoted  his  time  to  writing  his 
"  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  ;"  and  to  active, 
energetic,  and  successful  exertions,  through 
the  medium  of  German  ambassadors,  on  be- 
half of  the  Protestants  at  Paris,  who,  in  that 
year,  (1555,)  were  unjustly  and  inhumanly 
persecuted.     At  this  time  a  sect  called  the 
Tritheists,  headed  by  Gentilis,  who  believed 
that  €rod  consisted  not  merely  of  three  distinct 
persons,  but  also  of  three  distinct  essences, 
was  revived ;  and  Calvin  directed  his  attention 
to  a  refutation  of  the  system.    In  the  succeed- 
ing year,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Geneva,  for  the  education  of  youth ; 
and  m  three  years  his  wishes  were  accom- 
plished, and  himself  was  elected  to  the  situation 
of  professor  of  divinity,  jointly  with  Claudius 
Pontus.      This    college    afterwards   became 
eminently  useful,  and  was  much  distinguished 
for  the  learned  and  pious  men  who  emanated 
from  it     In  the  same  and  the  following  year, 
Calvin  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Geneva ;   reprinted  his  "  Christian 
Institutes,"  as  well  in  French  as  Latin ;  pre- 
pared for  the  press  his   **  Commentary  on 
Isaiah ;"  and  combated,  with  success,  a  new 
heresy  which  had  arisen,  as  to  the  mediatorial 
character  of  Christ      In  1561,  Calvin  was 
summoned  before  the  Council  of  Geneva,  at 
the  desire  of  Charles  IX.,  as  being  an  enemy 
to  France  and  her  king.    But,  on  examination, 
it  appeared,  that  the  only  charge  which  could 
be  established  against  him,  was  that  of  having 
sent  Protestant  missionaries  to  that  kingdom. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  published  his  **  C^onimen- 
tary  on  Daniel ;"  and  much  interested  himself 
on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  who 
were  then  persecuted  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
In  1562,  his  health  rapidly  declined;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  restrict  his  labours  to  Geneva 
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and  his  study.     Rut  in  this  and  the  following  I  ous  opponents  coold  bring  against  him.    Hi 

year,   he   lectured  on   the    dixrtriuc  of   the  not   only  refuted  and  repreued  the  Ttriout 

Trinity  ;   couiplftcd  his  "  Commentaries  on  errors,  vhich   sprang  up  ao  abundantly  in 

the  HiMiks  of  Moses  and  Joshua,**  and  pub-  const-quence  of  the  commotion  of  the  times, 

\'i>h*rt\  liis  celebrated  **  Answers  to  the  Depu-  and  which  threatened  to  defeat  all  the  efforu 

ti<^  of  the  Synod  of  Lyons."      In  the  year  which  were  making  for  the  moral  illumination 

1  .j<i4  liis  health  l»ecaine  ^midually  worse ;  bot  of  the  world ;  but  the  publication  of  the  In- 

yet  he  insiittid  on  {nTfurniing  as  many  of  his  stitutes  contributed,  in  a  wonderful  degree, 

duties  as  his  i^ireri^rth  would  |)«)><5ibly  allow,  to  give  unity  of  religious  belief  to  the  fnmda 

On  the  24 til  of  .March  he  was  present  at  the  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  course,  to  marshal 

assemhly.     On  the  27th  he  was  carried  into  the  strength,  and  combine  and  give  success  to 

tht'  council,  and  deliven.fl,  before  the  Seig-  the  effnrts  of  all  contenders  for  the  &ith  oncv 

neiirs  who  were  a<^seml>led,  his  farewell  ad-  delivered  to  the  saints, 
dress :  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  he  appeared        But  space  will  not  allow  of  anv  thing  like 

ut  clmrch,  received  from  H«*za  the  sacrament  a  detail  of  the  excellences  of  thCs  illustrious 

of  the  Lord's  supj.er,  and  joined  in  the  devo-  '.  reformers  character,  or  of  the  invaluable  ser- 

tions   of  the   preat   con^egaiion.      To   the  vices  which  he  has  rendered  to  society.    He 

syiid-cs.  in  the  ensuing  month,  he  delivered  was  a  gn*at  and  good  maiL    In  the  full  impivt 

an   aMe  and   afl't'ctiiig  oration  ;   and  to  the  of  the  phrase,  he  mav  bo  styled  a  benefiictor 

iiiitiisterK  of  the  town  and  crmntry,  :is«embled  of  the  world.     Most  intensely  and  cffectuallT 

on  an  CK:ca^ion  in  his  nK>m.  he  addressed  a  tCM).  did  he  labnur  for  the  highest  temponu, 

]iatht:tic  and  admirable  di'icdurse.     This  was  and  especially  for  the  eternal  interests  of  hii 

his  laiit  public  labour.     The  remaining  mo-  fellow   men.     He  evidently  brought  to  the 

nients  of  his  life  were  dedicated  to  acts  of  great  enterprise  of  the  age,  a  largvr  amount 

di'Vdtion,  until  May  the  24th,  at  eight  i*.  M.,  of  moral  and  intellectual  power  than  did  any 

wh'Mi  he  expired,  agcil  ■'>4.  '  other  of  the  reformers.     Even  the  cantiom 

An  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures,  Calvin  Soaliger  pronounces  him   the   most  exalk'd 

was  soIkt,  spiritual,  penetrating.     Asa  theo-  character  that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 

l"^ian,  he  stands  in  the  ver^*  foremost  rank  of  the  ap^istles,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 

ihtitifi.  of  any  afre  or  c<»untry.     His  Institutes,  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.     And  the 

composed  in  his  youth,  amidst  a  pressure  of  immediate  influence  of  his  invincible  mind  is 

duties,  and  the  rage  and  turbulence  of  the  still  deeply  felt  through  the  masterly  prodnc- 

tiini'S,  invincible  against  every  s|K.«cies  of  as-  tions  of  his  i>en.  and  will  continue  to  be  felt 

saiilt,  give  him  indisputably  this  preeminence,  in  the  advancement  of  the  pure  interests  of 

As  a  civilian,  even  though  the  law  was  a  sub-  the  church,  imtil  the  complete  triumph  of  her 

jeet   of   8ulx)rdinate   attention,   he    had   few  principli*s. 

equals  among  his  contein|M>raries.     In  short.         Hut  notwithstanding  the  noble  virtues  of 

lie  exhibiterl,  in  stnmg  and  decided  develope-  Calvin's  character,  and  the  imperishable  bene- 

nient,  all  those  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  fits  which  he  has  conferred  upon  the  world, 

which  inarki'd  him  out  for  one  who  was  com-  perhaps  there  never  has  l>een  a  man  whose 

[M'tent  to  guide  the  opinions,  and  control  the  name  has  been  the  object  of  so  fTe«]uent  and 

commotions,  of  inquiring  and  agitated  nations,  so  gross  slandenms  imputations  as  hia.  C^ho- 

Tlirough   the    most   trying    and    hazardous  lie  and  Protestant,  infidel  and  believer,  have 

pi-ritid  of  the  Keformation,  he  exhibited,  in-  often  most  cordially  united  in  thvir  endea- 

vuriably,  a  wisd<mi  in  counsel,  a  prudence  of  vours  to  < obscure  the  reputation  of  this  illus- 

zeal,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  decision  and  trious  man.     Indeed,  (*alvin  and  Culvinism 

intrepidity   of  character,   which  were   truly  are  Siiunds  at  which  many  stand  aghast  with 

ustr>riishing.     Nothing  could  for  a   moment  .  a    species  of   consternation,   as    expressionf 

deter  him  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  |  which  import  something  unutterably  barbar- 

duty  ;  nothing  detrude  him  from  the  path  of  <ms  and  horrible.     And  it  often  happens  that 

rectitude.     \S  hen  the  very  foundations  (»f  the  those  who  are  the  wannest  in  their  hatnil 

world  seemed  to  be  shaking,  he  stood  cri^t  of  him,  and  most  plentiful  in  their  repro-icbes, 

and  finn.  the  pillar  of  the  truth.     He  took  his  .  have  never  read  a  single  line  of  his  writings, 

btand  U't  ween  two  of  the  most  powerful  king-  uiid  know  scarcely  a  fact  of  his  life.     Now 

doms  of  the  age,  resisted  and  assailed  alter-  ■  why  it  is  that  Calvin  has  been  singled  out 

nately  the  whole  force  of  the  papal  domination  '  from  the  rest  of  the  reformers,  as  a  mark  for 

— maintained  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  (Jod  the  pois(med  shaft  of  obloquy,  is  very  strange, 

against  the  intriguing  ('harlos  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  frnj  altogether  unaccountable.    He  was 

and  the  courtly  and  bigoted  Francis  on  the  plainly  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in 

oilier.     The  pen  was  his  most  efl'ectual  wea-  all  those  moral  and  intelloctuul  qualities  whk-h 

lK)n  ;  and  this  was  beyond  the  restriction  or  consjiire  to  form  a  lovely  and  dignified  cha- 

refutation  of  his  royal  antagonists.     Indeed,  racter.      True,   he  had   some   of  the  harsh 

on  the  arena  of  theological  controversy,  he  features,  the  irritable  and  impetuous  teiupera- 

v.as  absolutely  unconquerable  by  any  power  ment,  and  inflexible  spirit  of  the  times.    Well 

or  combination  of  iM)wer$,  which  his  numer-  ,  for  the  world  that  he  had !    Uow  could  be 
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hare  done  the  work  assigned  him,  without 
tome  of  these  severe  ingredients  in  his  con- 
Blimtion  ?  Where  every  thing  around  com- 
Inied  to  crush  him  down,  or  thrust  him  from 
Ua  coarse,  how  could  he  have  stood  erect  and 
■Bdauuted  for  the  truth,  without  something 
nbending  and  invincihle  in  his  principles 
tmd  feelings? 

Calvin  deserves  the  thanks,  and  not  the 
mses,  of  posterity.  He  was  ardently  es- 
teemed hj  all  the  good  of  his  own  time ;  and 
he  has  since  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue 
ttt  be,  esteemed,  so  long  as  high  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  the  stern  nugesty  of  virtue 
ikaD,  to  any  extent,  be  objects  of  human 
mtobation. 

His  works  first  appeared  in  a  collected 
ixrm,  at  Geneva,  in  twelve  vols.  foL  1578  ; 
tibcy  were  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in 
atvem  vols.  foL  1617 ;  and  in  nine  vols.  fol.  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1671.  This  last  is  the  best 
edition. — Vide  Mackenrie^s  Life  of  Calvin; 
Moahtim'a  EcchticuL  Hint  Cent  xvi. ;  D6- 
finae  *U  CalctH^  par  Drelincourt;  Narrative 
af  Cairtii,  by  Beza;  Histoire  Littiraire  de 
Grmhre^  by  M.  J.  Senebier;  Jcnes*8  ChritL 
Biop.,  and  ChrisL  SpecL  for  May,  1828. 

CALVI.SI8T8,  those  who  embrace  the  doc- 
trine and  sentiments  of  Calvin. 

The  name  of  Calvinists  seems  to  have 
been  given  at  first  to  those  who  embraced  not 
merely  the  doctrine,  but  the  church  govem- 
ment  and  discipline  established  at  Geneva, 
tmd  to  djstingaish  them  from  the  Lutherans. 
Bat  since  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 
the  name  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  those 
who  embrace  his  leading  views  of  the  Gospel, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Arminians. 

The  leading  principles  taught  by  Calvin 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Augustine.  The 
main  doctrines,  by  which  those  who  are  called 
after  his  name  are  distinguished  from  the 
Arminians,  are  reduced  to  five  articles :  and 
which,  from  their  being  the  principal  points 
diacQJMiod  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  have  since 
been  denominated  the  five  paints.  These  are, 
predestination,  particular  redemption,  total 
depravity,  effectual  calling,  and  the  certain 
perseverance  of  the  saints. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  princi- 
pally from  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  the  de- 
aaions  at  Dort,  compressed  in  as  few  words 
m  possible. 

1.  Calvinists  maintain  that  God  hath  cho- 
im  a  certain  number  of  the  fallen  race  of 
Adam  in  Christ,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  unto  eternal  glory,  according  to  his 
immutable  purpose,  and  of  his  free  grace  and 
love,  without  the  least  foresight  of  faith,  good 
works,  or  any  conditions  performed  by  the 
ereaturc;  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  he 
was  pleased  to  pass  by,  and  ordain  to  dishon- 
Mtr  and  wrath,  for  their  sins,  to  the  praise  of 
bis  vindictive  justice. 

In  proof  of  this  they  allege,  among  many 


other  Scripture  passages,  the  following: 
— **  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  m 
him  before  Sie  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love. — For  he  saith  to  Moses, 
I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on 
whom  I  will  have  compassion.  So,  then, 
it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God,  that  showeth 
mercy.  Thou  wilt  say,  then.  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  f^iult;  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will? 
Nay  but,  O  man  I  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to 
mm  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour  ? — 
Hath  God  cast  away  his  people  whom  he 
foreknew  ?  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture 
saith  of  Elias  ?  Even  so  at  ibis  present  time, 
also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it 
is  no  more  of  works.  What  then?  Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for, 
but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest 
are  blinded. — Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called. — We  give  thanks  to  God  al- 
ways for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the.Ix>rd, 
because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. — As  many  as  . 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  believed."  Eph. 
l  4.  Rom.  ix.  xi.  1 — 6 ;  viii.  29,  30.  2  Thess. 
ii.  13.  Acts  xiii.  48.  They  think  also  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  passages,  being  found 
in  the  epistolary  writings,  after  the  pouring 
out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  promised  to 
guide  the  apostles  into  all  truth,  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  doctrine. 

They  do  not  consider  predestination,  how- 
ever, as  affecting  the  agency  or  accountable- 
uess  of  creatures,  or  as  being  to  them  any 
rule  of  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  they  sup- 
pose them  to  act  as  freely,  and  to  be  as  much 
the  proper  subjects  of  csdls,  warnings,  exhor- 
tations, promises,  and  threatcnings,  as  if  no 
decree  existed.  The  connexion  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  introduced  b^'  the  divines  at  Dort, 
is  to  account  for  one  sinner's  believing  and 
being  saved  rather  than  another ;  and  suc^b, 
the  Calvinists  sav,  is  the  connexion  which  it 
occupies  in  the  Scriptures. 

With  respect  to  the  conditional  predestina- 
tion admitted  by  the  Arminians,  they  say 
that  an  election  upon  faith  or  good  works 
foreseen,  is  not  that  of  the  Scriptures ;  for 
that  election  is  there  made  the  cause  of  faith 
and  holiness,  and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be 
the  effect  of  them.  With  regard  to  predesti- 
nation to  death,  they  say,  if  the  question  be. 
Wherefore  did  God  decree  to  punish  those 
who  are  punished?  the  answer  is.  On  ac- 
count of  their  sins.  But  if  it  be,  Wherefore 
did  he  decree  to  punish  them  rather  than 
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others  ?  there  h>  no  other  n»afion  to  be  ns- 
6igned,  but  that  so  it  seemed  good  in  his 
sight.  K])h.  i.  3f  4.  John  vi.  37.  Rom.  viii. 
29«  30.  Acts  xiii.  48.  1  Pet  i.  1.  Rom.  ix. 
15.  16:   xi.  .%  6. 

2.  They  maintain  that  though  the  death  of 
(.'hrist  be  a  most  perfect  sacrifice,  and  satis- 
faction for  sins,  of  infinite  value,  abundantly 
sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world ;  and  though  on  this  ground  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  preached  to  all  mankind  indiscrimi- 
nately, yet  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  Christ, 
by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  should  efficaciously 
redeem  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  were 
from  eternity  elected  to  salvation,  and  given 
to  him  by  the  Father. 

Calvin  does  not  appear  to  have  written  on 
this  subject  as  a  controversy,  but  his  com- 
ments on  Scripture  agree  with  the  above 
statement.  The  following  positions  are  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  of  l)ort, 
under  this  head  of  doctrine  : — "  The  death  of 
the  8ou  of  God  is  the  only  and  most  perfect 
sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  mfinite 
value  and  price,  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  the  whole  world. — The  pro- 
mise of  the  Ctospel  is,  that  whosoever  be- 
lie veth  in  Christ  crucified  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life ;  which  promise, 
togetlicr  witli  the  command  to  repent  and 
believe,  ought  proniiKCUousIy  and  indiscrimi- 
nately to  be  published  and  projiosed  to  all 
people  and  individuals,  to  whom  God  in  his 
good  pleasure  sends  the  (iospel. — Whereas 
many  who  are  called  by  the  Gospel  do  not 
re])ent  nor  bc4icve  in  Christ,  but  perish  in 
unlKflief ;  this  proceeds  not  from  any  defect 
or  insufficiency  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  of- 
fered on  the  cross,  but  from  their  own  fault. — 
As  many  as  truly  ))elieve,  aud  are  saved  by 
the  death  of  Christ  from  their  sins,  and  fn)m 
destruction,  have  to  ascribe  it  to  the  mere 
favour  of  God,  which  he  owes  to  no  one, 
given  them  iu  Christ  fVom  eternity.  For  it 
was  the  most  free  counsel,  and  gracious  will 
and  intention  of  God  the  Father,  that  the 
quickening  and  saving  efficacy  of  the  most 
precious  death  of  his  Son  shoiud  exert  itself 
m  all  the  ckH;t,  to  give  unto  them  only  justi- 
fying faith,  and  by  it  to  conduct  them  infal  li- 
my to  salvation  :  that  is,  it  was  the  will  of 
<jod  that  Christ,  by  the  b]<K)d  of  the  cross, 
whereby  he  confirmed  the  new  covenant, 
should  efficaciously  redeem  out  of  every 
people,  tribis  nation,  and  language,  all  those, 
and  those  only,  who  were  from  eternity 
elected  to  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the 
Father." 

These  positions  they  appear  to  have  consi- 
dered as  not  only  a  declaration  of  the  truth, 
but  an  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the  Remon- 
strants. 

In  proof  of  the  doctrine,  they  allege,  among 
others,  the  following  Scripture  passages : — 
**  Thou  bust  given  him  power  over  uli  flesh, 


that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thou  hast  given  him. — The  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. — 1  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep. — He  died  not  for  that  nation 
only,  but  that  he  might  gather  together  in  one 
the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad. 
— He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purirr  onto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works. — He  loved  the  church,  and  gave  him- 
self for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  anid  cleanse 
it,  and  present  it  to  himself^  &c. — And  they 
sang  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy ; 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  ererv  kindred,  sod 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.  John  xvil  3 ; 
X.  11, 15 ;  XL  52.  Tit.  iL  14.  £ph«  v.  25—27. 
Rev.  V.  9. 

3.  They  maintain  that  mankind  are  totally 
depraved,  in  consiH)uence  of  the  fall  of  the 
first  man,  who,  being  their  public  bead,  his 
sin  involved  the  corruption  of  all  his  posteritv, 
and  which  corruption  extends  over  the  whole 
soul,  and  renders  it  unable  to  turn  to  God,  or 
to  do  any  thing  truly  good,  and  exposes  it  to 
his  righteous  displeasure,  both  in  this  vorid 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  explanation  of  original  sin,  as  girea 
by  Calvin,  is  as  follows : — **  Original  sin  Kemi 
to  be  the  inheritable  descending  perveneacn 
and  corruption  of  our  nature,  poured  abrosd 
into  all  the  parts  of  the  soul,  which  fint 
maketh  us  deseri'ing   of  God*s  wrath,  sad 
then  also  bringeth  forth  those  works  in  aa. 
called,  in  Scripture,  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
These  two  things  are  distinctly  to  be  noted, 
that  is,  that,  being  thus  in  all  parts  of  our 
nature  corrupted  and  perverted,  we  are  now, 
even  for  such  corruption  onl^',  holden  worthy 
of  danmation,  aud  stand  convicted  before  God, 
to  whom  nothing  is  acceptable  but  righteoiu> 
ness,  innocence,  imd  purity.     And  yet  we  are 
not  bound  in  respect  of  another^s  fault ;  for. 
where  it  is  said  that  bv  the  sin  of  Adam  we 
are  made  sul^ject  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
Rom.  V.  18,  it  is  not  so  to  be  taken,  as  if  we, 
innocent  and  undeserving,  did  bear  the  blaaw 
of  his  fault ;   but  as,  in  consequence  of  his 
o£fence,  we  arc  ultimately  clothed  with  the 
curse,  therefore  it  is  said  that  he  hath  boond 
us.     Nevertheless,  from  him  not  the  punish- 
ment onlv  came  upon  us.  but  also  the  infection 
distilled  from  him  abideth  in  us,  to  the  which 
the  puiiishment  is  justly  due." 

The  resolutions  of  tJie  divines  at  Dort  on 
this  head,  contain  the  following  positions: — 
**  Such  as  man  was  af^er  the  full,  such  children 
did  he  beget — corruption,  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  IxMng  derived  from  Adam 
to  his  }K>stcrity — not  by  imitation,  but  by  the 
propagation  of  a  vicious  nature.  Wherefore, 
all  men  are  conceiviHl  in  sin,  and  are  l>om  the 
childn*n  of  wrath,  unfit  for  every  good  con- 
nected with  halvatitm,  prone  to  evil.  dea4  in 
sins,  and  the  senants  of  sin ;  aud  witiiout  the 
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[olj  spirit  regeneratiDg  them,  they  neither 
ill  nor  can  return  to  God,  amend  their 
■prared  natures,  nor  dispose  themselves  for 
I  amendment** 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  the  Calvinists 
lege,  among  other  Scripture  passages,  the 
Uvving: — "By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
c  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death 
Med  npou  all  men,  for  that  all  hare  sinned. 
•By  one  man*s  disobedience  many  were  made 
ancra. — I  was  bom  in  sin,  and  shapened  in 
iqaity. — God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
■B  was  great  upon  the  earth,  and  that  erer^ 

ahiation  of  bis  heart  was  only  evil  conti- 
V — God  looked  down  fh>m  heaven  upon 
e  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
at  did  understand,  that  did  seek  God.  Every 
le  of  them  is  gone  back  ;  they  are  altogether 
«ome  filthy ;  there  is  none  tliat  doeth  good, 
» Dot  one. — And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who 
ere  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  wherein  in 
De  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course 

this  world.  Among  whom  also  we  all  had 
r  conversation  in  times  past,  in  the  lust  of 
T  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 

Ihe  mind  ;  and  were  by  nature  the  children 

wrath,  even  as  others.**  Rom.  v.  12 — 19. 
■L  li.  ."i.  Gen.  vi  5.  Psal.  liiL  2,  3.  Rom. 
.     Eph.  it  1 — 3. 

4.  They  maintain  that  all  whom  God  hath 
cdestinated  unto  life,  he  is  pleased,  in  his 
sointed  time,  effectually  to  call  by  his  word 
d  Spirit  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death 

which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  and 
hration  by  Jesus  Christ 
They  admit  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  calling 
en  bV  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  may  be 
Riled  ;  and  that  where  this  is  the  case,  **  the 
ah  is  not  in  the  gospel,  nor  in  Christ  offered 
'  the  goKpel,  nor  in  God  calling  by  the  gos- 
I,  and  also  conferring  various  gifts  upon 
tm\  but  in  the  called  themselves.  They 
BCcnd,  however,  that  where  men  come  at 
t  diTine  call,  and  are  converted,  it  is  not  to 

aaeribed  to  themselves,  as  though  by  their 
ra  ftee  will  they  made  themselves  to  differ, 
t  merely  to  him  who  delivers  them  from  the 
vcr  of  darkness,  and  translates  them  into 
t  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  and  whose 
gCBcrating  influence  is  certain  and  effica- 

la  proof  of  this  doctrine,  the  Calvinists 
ege.  among  others,  the  followinj^  Scripture 
HBges :— **  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
alao  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
o  gknified.  That  ye  may  know  what  is 
t  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us- 
ad  who  believe,  according  to  the  working 
Ids  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in 
irist  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead. — 
It  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast  For 
f  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
IDS  onto  good  works. — Uod,  that  commanded 
•  ight  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
»  our  heuta,  &c — I  will  take  away  the 


stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give 
them  hearts  of  flesh."  Rom.  viii.  29.  Eph. 
i.  19,  20;  ii.  9,  10.  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  26. 

5.  Lastly  :  They  maintain  that  those  whom 
God  has  effectually  called,  and  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  shall  never  finally  fall  fh)m  a  state 
of  grace.     They  admit  that  true  believers 
I  may  fall  partially,  and  would  fall  totally  and 
1  finally,  but  for  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of 
I  God,  who  keepeth  the  feet  of  his  saints  ;  also, 
I  that  he  who  bestoweth  the  grace  of  perse- 
verance, bcstoweth  it  by  means  of  reading 
and  hearing  the  word,  meditation,  exhorta- 
tions, threatenings,  and  promises ;   but  that 
none  of  these  things  imply  the  possibility 
of  a  belie ver*s  falling  from  a  state  of  justi- 
fication. 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  they  allege  the 
following  among  other  Scripture  passages  : — 
[  "  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
shall  not  depart  from  me. — He  that  believeth, 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.— The  water 
'  that  I  shall  ^ve  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. — This 
is  the  Fathcr*s  will,  that  of  all  which  he  hath 
given  me  I  should  lose  nothing. — This  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent — Whoso- 
ever is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for 
his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  bom  of  God.  They  went  out 
from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  continued 
with  us :  but  they  went  out,  that  they  might 
be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of 
us. — Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  be- 
fore the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding 
joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both 
now  and  ever.  Amen.**  Jer.  xxxiL  40.  Mark 
xvL  16 ;  John  iv.  14  ;  vi.  40  ;  xvii.  3 ;  1  John 
iii.  9  ;  ii.  19.     Jude  24,  25. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Calvin- 
ists, and  such  in  substance  are  those  of  the 
present  times.  In  this,  however,  as  in  every 
other  denomination,  there  are  considerable 
shades  of  difference. 

Some  think  Calvin,  though  right  in  the 
main,  yet  carried  things  too  far;  these  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Moderate 
Calvinists.  Others  think  he  did  not  go  &r 
enough ;  and  these  are  known  by  the  name  of 
High  Calvinists. 

U  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem includes  in  it  the  doctrine  of  three  co- 
ordinate persons  in  the  Godhead,  in  one 
nature ;  and  of  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ, 
forming  one  person.  Justification  by  faith 
alone,  or  justification  by  the  imputed  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  forms  also  an  essential 
part  of  this  system.  They  suppose  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  our  sins  are  imputed  to  Christ, 
and  on  the  other,  that  we  are  justified  by  the 
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iTripiitation  i»f  riiris-t's  riprlitooiisne*^  to  u"* : 
t'lat  is.  <'lirist,  the  inn'Ktnt.  was  treate«J  l»y 
G'mI  as  if  he  wort*  piilty,  that  "we.  the  friilty, 
iiii:!ht.  out  of  rc^ani  to  what  he  did  and  suf- 
fi'Titi,  K'  treated  as  if  we  were  ionocent  and 
ri;;ht»'oU'5. 

C!;ilviniftin  ori/rinally  subsisted  in  its  greatest 
purity  in  thi*  city  of  Gern-va:  from  which 
liljc*  it  was  first  prr)|.a;;ated  into  G'.rmany, 
rrancf,  the  I'nil<.-<1  Provinces,  and  Kritain. 
In  France  it  wys  al-<ili-hi.*l  by  the  revocation 
of  tJie  F^lict  (>f  Naiitz.  It  h<is  tk-cn  the  pre- 
vailin;;  n-li^rinn  in  the  Tnitrd  Pro\  ini.-c-s  evi-r 
since  I.'i7l.  The  theo]o;rical  system  of  Calvin 
w:is  ailopti-d  and  made  the  public  nile  of  faith 
in  F^i eland,  under  the  reijrn  of  E«lward  VI. 
The  i.'hurch  of  Scotland  also  was  modelled  bv 

• 

John  Knox,  apreeably  to  the  doctrine,  riles, 
an<l  form  of  ecckiiiastieal  government  esta- 
blished at  Geneva.  In  EnglanTl,  Calvinism 
had  bi*en  on  the  decline  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Klizabeth  until  about  bixtv  years  ago, 
when  it  was  again  revived,  and  lias  K'en  on 
the  increase  ever  since.  The  major  part  of 
the  clergy,  indeed],  are  not  Calvin ists,  though 
thr  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
CaUinistical.  It  di  scr^■cs  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  <  'alvinism  is  preached  in  a  con- 
pidcrable  numlnT  <if  the  churches ;  only  sevc- 
Ril  of  the  evangelical  clergy  have  adopted 
ultra  and  exclusive  views  on  the  subject ; 
T»h'leit  is  also  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  discourses  delivered  by  all  the 
congregational  and  Particular  Baptist  minis- 
ters ;  by  those  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  con- 
nexion, and  by  the  powerful  ImkU'  of  AVelsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  Scotland  its  prin- 
ciples are  commonly  taught  in  the  esta))lish- 
ment,  and  with  scarcely  any  exception  among 
dissenters. 

(.'alvin  considered  every  church  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  bodv,  invested  with  the 
p«)wer  of  legislation  for  Itself.  He  pn>posed 
that  it  should  be  g«)verned  by  presbyteries 
and  synixls,  comiK>s4.*d  of  clergy  and  laity, 
withf)Ut  bishops,  or  any  clerical  subordination ; 
and  nuiintained  that  the  province  of  the  civil 
magistrate  extend«*d  only  to  its  protection 
and  outward  acccminiodation.  He  acknow- 
leflg<-d  a  real,  though  si>iritua1,  pn*sence  of 
(^hrist  in  the  eucharist ;  and  he  confined  the 
privilege  of  c<mimunion  to  pious  and  regene- 
rate believers.  These  sentiments,  however, 
are  not  imbibed  by  all  who  are  called  Cal- 
vinists. 

S'C  Cah'itCs  I/istitiifrs ;  Life  of  Cnhdn; 
liriurs  Tracts;  Jtmatfian  JC<liriinlf**s  Wtuks ; 
(/ili'tt  (\niftr  (if  0\mI  tinil  Truth;  Ttipltuhfs 
Jiistoric  PrtxiJ\  fiini  Wnrk'*  at  Uirife ;  Asi^em- 
biifs  Catechism;  Fuller'' h  Caluinistic  and  So- 
ciiiinn  Si^stvms  amipared. 

Ca3Iaij)oi-itks,  an  order  founded  bv  St. 
Komuald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  manner  of  life  he  enjoined  his 
dibciples  to  observe  was  this: — They  dwelt 


in  5ep:irato  cells,  and  met  togetber  only  at 
tlj..'  lime  of  prayer.  S-iroe  of  them,  diuing 
the  two  Icnts  in  the  year,  observed  an  invio- 
lable silence,  and  others  for  the  space  of  a 
hundred  days.  On  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
they  fed  on  herbs,  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
only  on  bread  and  water. 

Camrriikik  Mancscript,  a  copy  of  the 
Gosp(*L»  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  m  Grwk 
and  Latin.  Bi*za  found  it  in  the  mcmastenr 
of  Iremeus,  at  Lyons,  in  iri62,  and  gave  it 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  l.*)?*2.  It 
is  a  quarto,  and  written  on  vellum  ;  sixty-six 
leaves  of  it  are  much  torn  and  mutilated; 
and  ten  of  these  are  supplied  by  a  later 
transcriber.  It  is  written  in  the  Scriptio 
cvntinwj,  and  the  Greek  is  in  uncial  charac- 
ters.  From  this  and  the  Clermont  copy  cf 
St.  PauKs  epistles,  Heza  published  his  larger 
annotations  in  1582. — See  Z>r.  Kipling's  Sti- 
lion  of  it, 

Cameroktans,  a  sect  in  Scotland,  who  se- 
parated from  the  Established  Church  in  1666, 
and  continued  long  to  hold  their  religioui 
assemblies  in  the  fields.  They  took  their 
name  from  Richard  Cameron,  a  famous  fii'ld 
I>reachcr,  who,  refusing  to  accept  the  indul- 
gence to  tender  consciences,  granted  by  kinjf 
Charles  II.,  thinking  such  an  acceptances 
acknowledgment  of  the  king^s  supremacy, 
ma<le  a  defection  from  his  brethren,  and  even 
headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  kiUei 
The  Cameronians  adhere  rigidly  to  the  Prei- 
hyterian  form  of  church  government  esti- 
biished  in  1C4S.  There  are  not,  it  is  said, 
al>ove  fourteen  or  fifteen  congregations  anuHig 
them,  and  these  not  large. 

Camkuonians,  or  Camkronites,  the  deno- 
mination of  a  party  of  Calvinists  in  France, 
who  asserted  that  the  will  of  man  is  only  de- 
tennined  by  the  practical  judgment  o?  the 
mind ;  that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or 
evil  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  which  God 
infuses  into  them;  and  that  God  does  not 
move  the  will  physically,  but  only  morally, 
in  virtue  of  its  dcp<.>udence  on  the  judgment 
They  had  this  name  from  John  Camenm, 
who  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1580,  and  who 
was  professor  there,  and  afterwards  at  Bour- 
deaux,  Sedan,  and  Saumur.  The  synod  of 
Doit  was  severe  upon  them ;  vet  it  seems  the 
only  diffenfnce  was  this : — The  synod  hid 
defined,  that  God  not  only  illuminates  the 
understanding,  but  gives  motion  to  the  *ilL 
by  making  ai»  iutenml  change  therein.  Ca- 
mercm  only  admitted  the  illumination  whereby 
the  mind  is  morally  moved ;  and  explained 
the  sentiment  of  the  synod  of  Dort  so  as  to 
make  thf*  two  opinions  consistent 

Ca3ii»-mkktinc8,  rcligious  festivals  heki 
among  (he  Methodists  in  some  parts  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
ako  among  the  Preaby  leriaus  in  the  back 
settlements  of  the  latter  country.  lu  Ij^en- 
tucky,  and  some  adjacent  parts,   not  fewer 
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km  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people  as- 
emble  on  snch  occasions.  They  come  in 
ragons  or  on  horseback  from  distant  dis- 
riets,  bring  prorbions  with  them,  and  erect- 
ig  booths  under  the  dense  shade  of 
wests,  they  devote  a  whole  week  to  the  reli- 
^OQS  exercises  of  the  period.  They  have 
myer  mei^tings,  &c.  in  separate  tents,  or  in 
lioaps  in  the  open  air,  morning  and  eyening, 
nd  four  sermons  daily,  two  m  the  earlier 
■d  two  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  while 
be  festival  lasts.  The  great  day  is  the  sab- 
•ch,  when  the  vast  population  of  the  more 
MSBcdiate  neighbourhood  assemble  and  swell 
he  numbers,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
tapper  is  administered.  According  to  the 
tttimony  of  those  who  have  been  present, 
Mdiing  can  exceed  the  effect  produced  by  the 
Tening  scene,  when  the  otherwise  impene- 
rable  gloom  of  the  woods  is  lighted  up  into 
oe  blase  by  the  numerous  fires  which  are 
indled  nnd  kept  burning ;  and  the  sound  of 
a  many  thousands  of  voices,  causing  the 
wmteiusc  groves  to  re-echo  the  praises  of 
he  Most  High.  The  general  order  and  pro- 
riety  which  prevail  on  such  occasions, 
vincv  the  deep  hold  which  religion  has  on 
be  minds  of  those  who  thus  meet  for  the 
•rposes  of  spiritual  edification  and  im- 
rovement. 

CA.KOS.  The  word  Kavwv  had  long  been 
I  Bse  among  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers, 
■d.in  very  general  acceptation,  before  it  was 
iBBsferr«d  to  a  collection  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
r  Bcmnt  no  more,  generally,  than  a  "book," 
ad  a  **  cataloguer  but  in  particular — 1.  A 
catalc^^e  of  things  that  belong  to  the 
barch  ;**  or,  a  **  book  that  serves  for  the  use 
f  the  church."  Hence  a  collection  of  hymns 
Ueh  were  to  be  sung  on  festivals,  as  also  a 
My  in  which  were  introduced  the  names  of 
belonging  tothe  church,  acquired  the 
of  KavMV.  xhe  word  was  used  in  a 
yet  more  limited ;  of,  2.  A  **  publicly 
pprored  catalogue  of  all  the  books  that  might 
e  lead  in  public  assemblies  of  Christians,  for 
lilniction  and  edification."  Finally,  but  not 
Mil  Tery  recent  times,  it  has  comprised  im- 
wdiately,  3.  A  **  collection  of  divine  and  in- 
jured writings."  The  last  signification  most 
lodefD  scholars  have  adopted.  They  use, 
wtefore,  canonical  and  inspired,  {KavovticdQ 
ad  BtowivoTo^i)  as  perfectly  synonymous. 

L  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
iabj Ionian  captivity,  a  collection  was  pre- 
§tA  of  all  writings  of  the  Hebrews  then 
Ktant»  which,  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
Milents,  authors,  and  the  claims  of  divine 
ispiration  which  they  possessed,  became  re- 
eled and  holy  in  the  view  of  ail  the  mem- 
eis  of  the  new  government  In  the  temple 
^M  rep(Mited  a  sacred  library  of  these  writ- 
ig^  which  for  a  cooaidenble  time  before 


Christ — the  particular  year  is    unknown- 
ceased  to  be  further  enliurged. 

After  the  period  when  this  collection  was 
made,  there  arose  among  the  Jews,  authors 
of  a  different  kind,  historians,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  theological  romancers.  Now  they 
had  books,  very  unlike  in  value,  and  of  va- 
rious ages.  The  earlier  were  held,  as  produc- 
tions of  prophets,  to  be  holy ;  the  later  were  not, 
because  they  were  composed  in  times  when 
there  was  no  longer  an  uninterrupted  propheti- 
cal succession.  The  ancient  were  preserved  in 
the  temple ;  the  modern  were  not.  The  ancient 
were  introduced  into  a  public  collection  ;  the 
modem  into  none  whatever,  at  least  into  none 
of  a  public  nature.  And  if  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  had  not  been  such  great  admirers 
of  them,  if  they  had  not  added  them  to  the 
nianuscripts  of  the  Septuagint — in  the  oriyipal^ 
if  composed  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  in  a 
Greek  transiativnf  if  the  autograph  was  He- 
brew— who  knows  whether  we  might  have  a 
single  page  remaining  of  all  the  modem  Jew- 
ish writers  ? 

At  a  late  period,  a  long  time  since  the  birth 
of  Christ,  these  two  kinds  of  writings  have 
been  distinguished  by  appropriate  names, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  use  which  was 
made  of  the  writings.  The  earlier  were 
called  Canonical,  the  more  recent,  Apo- 
CR7PUAL,  Books.  And  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  the  former  was  comprehended  under 
the  appellation  of  Canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  agreed,  that 
the  forming  of  the  present  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  should  be  attributed  to  Ezra.  To 
assist  him  in  this  work,  the  Jewish  writers 
inform  us,  that  there  existed  in  his  time  a 
great  aynagoguCj  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  including  Daniel  and  his 
three  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego :  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah ; 
and  also  Simon  the  JusL  But  it  is  very  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  all  these  lived  at  one 
time,  and  formed  one  synagogue,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  represent  it ;  for  from  the  time  of 
Daniel  to  that  of  Simon  the  Just,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  must  have  inter- 
vened. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Ezra  was  assisted  m  this  great  work  by  many 
learned  and  pious  men  who  were  contempo- 
rary with  him :  and  as  prophets  had  always 
been  the'  superintendents,  as  well  as  writers 
of  the  sacred  volume,  it  is  likely  that  the  in- 
spired men  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Ezra 
would  give  attention  to  this  work.  But  in  re- 
gard to  this  great  synagogue,  the  only  thing 
probable  is,  that  the  men  who  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  it  did  not  live  in  one  age,  but  suc- 
cessively, until  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  who 
was  made  high-priest  about  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
opinion  has  its  probability  increased  by  the 
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consideration,  that  the  C!anonof  the  Old  Tes- 
tament appears  not  to  have  been  fully  com- 
pleted until  about  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
Alalachi  seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  therefore  his  prophecy  could  not 
have  been  added  to  the  Canon  by  this  eminent 
scribe,  unless  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  -who  w  ill  have  Malaehi  to  be  no  other 
than  Kzra  himself;  maintaining,  that  -while 
Kzra  was  his  proper  name,  he  received  that 
of  Malaehi  from  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  superintend  the  religious  cou- 
ri'niK  of  the  Jews,  for  the  imi)ort  of  that  name 
is  a  mrnMcnyer,  or  one  sent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  book  of  Nehe- 
niiah  mention  is  made  of  the  high-priest 
Jaddua,  and  of  Darius  Codomanus,  king  of 
Persia,  both  of  whom  lived  at  least  a  hundred 
years  ufter  the  time  of  Kzra.  In  the  tliird 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  the 
genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  is  carried 
down,  at  least,  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
(Jreat.  This  book,  therefore,  could  not  have 
bet;n  put  into  the  (.'anon  by  Ezra ;  nor  much 
earlier  tlian  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  The 
book  of  Esther,  also,  was  probably  added 
during  this  interval. 

The  pn)bablc  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
Ezra  iH'gan  this  work,  and  collected  and 
arrang(.Hl  all  tlie  sacred  books  which  belonged 
to  the  <^anon  In'fore  his  time,  and  that  a  suc- 
cession of  pious  and  learned  men  continued  to 
pay  attention  to  the  (.'anon,  until  the  whole 
was  completed,  about  the  time  c»f  Simon  the 
Just ;  after  which,  nothing  was  ever  added  to 
the  (.'anon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Most,  however,  are  of  opini<m,  that  nothing 
was  added  after  the  book  of  Malaehi  was 
written,  except  a  few  names  and  notes ;  and 
that  all  the  ))ooks  belonging  to  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  collected  and  inserted 
in  the  sacred  volume  by  Ezra  himself.  And 
this  opinion  seems  to  be  the  safest,  and  is  by 
no  means  incredible  in  itself.  It  accords, 
also,  with  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
that  Ezra  completed  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  that  after  Malaehi  there  arose 
no  prophet  who  added  any  thing  to  the  sacred 
volume. 

Whether  the  books  were  now  collecte<l  into 
a  single  volume,  or  were  bound  up  in  several 
codices,  is  a  question  of  no  importance ;  if  we 
can  ascertain  what  books  were  n^ceived  as 
canonical,  it  matters  not  in  what  form  they 
were  preserved.  It  seems,  pn>bable,  however, 
that  the  sacred  books  were  at  this  time  distri- 
buted into  three  volumes, — the  law,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  hagio^pha.  This  division 
we  know  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  for  he  says,  **  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  might  be  fulfilled,  which 
arc  written  in  the  law,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me."  Luke 
xxiv.  44.    Josephus,  also,  makes  mention  of 


this  division,  and  it  is  by  the  Jews,  with  oat 
consent,  referred  to  Ezra  as  its  author. 

In  establishing  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, we  might  labour  under  considerable 
uncertainty  and  embarrassment,  in  regard  to 
several  books,  were  it  not  that  tlie  whole  of 
whut  are  called  the  Scriptures,  and  which  are 
included  in  the  threefold  division  mentioiied 
above,  received  the  explicit  sanction  of  oor 
Ja>t±  He  was  not  iMCckward  to  reprove  the 
Jews  for  disobe^'ing,  misinterpreting,  and 
adding  their  traditions  to  the  Scriptures ;  bat 
he  never  drops  a  hint  that  they  had  been  od- 
faithful,  or  careless,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
sr.cred  books.  So  far  fromthia,  he  refers  to  the 
Scriptures  as  an  infallible  rule,  which  **  must 
be  fulfilled,**  and   '*  could  not  be  broken." 

We  have,  therefore,  an  im]>ortant  point 
established  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  the 
volume  of  Scripture  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  uncor- 
rupted.  and  was  esteemed  by  them  as  an  in- 
spired and  infallible  rule.  Now,  if  we  caa 
ascertain  what  books  were  then  included  ia 
the  sacred  volume,  we  shall  be  able  to  settle 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  without  no- 
certainty. 

To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
sources  of  information  ;  and  happily  the  Jew- 
ish historian,  Josephus,  furnishes  un  with  the 
very  information  which  we  want ;  not,  indeed, 
as  explicitly  as  we  could  wish,  but  sufficiendj 
so  to  lead  us  to  a  very  satisfactory  concloiMO. 
He  does  not  name  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
nient,  but  he  numbers  them,  and  so  deseribcs 
them,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  any  mis- 
take.    The  important  passage  to  which  we 
refer,  is  in  his  first  book  against  Apion.  **  Ve 
have,"  says  he,  "only  two-and-twenty  booki 
which  arc  to  be  believed  as  of  Divine  aatho- 
rity,  of  which  five  are  the  books  of  MaseiL 
From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets,  who 
were  the  successors  of  Moses,  have  written  ia 
thirteen  books.     The  remaining  four  books 
contain  hymns  to  God,  and  documents  of  life 
for  the  use  of  men.**     Now,  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  universallv  agreed  to  be  Genesia, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and   Deatero- 
nomy.     The  thirteen  books  written  by  the 
urophets  will  include  Joshua,  Judges,  with 
Kuth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with 
Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel ;    the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Job,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  C^hro- 
nicles.     The  four  remaining  hooka  will  be 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  which  makes  the  whole  number 
twenty-two ;  the  canon  then  existing  is  proved 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  we  now  possess. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that   these  books 
might  more  conveniently  be  reckoned  twenty- 
four,  and  this  is  the  present  method  of  num- 
bering them  by  the  modem  Jews  ;  but  for- 
merly the  number  was  regulated  by  that  of 
the  Iicbrew  alphabet,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
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tvo  letters ;  therefore  tliey  annexed  the  small 
book  of  Ruth  to  Judges,  and  probably  it  is  a 
continuation  of  this  £>ok  by  ue  same  author.  I 
They  added,  also,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere* 
miah  to  his  prophecy,  and  this  was  natural 
enough.  '  As  to  the  minor  prophets,  whiclT 
femi  twelve  separate  books  in  our  Bibles,  they  . 
were  anciently  always  reckoned  one  book  ;  so 
they  are  considered  in  all  ancient  catalogues,  . 
and  in  every  quotation  from  them.  I 

Bat  we  are  able  also  to  adduce  other  t.'sti-  , 
mony  to  prove  the  same  thing.     Some  of  the 
«arly  Christian  fathers,  who  Iwid  been  brought 
up  in  paganism,  when  they  embraced  Christi- 
anity were  curious  in  their  inquiries  into  the 
cacun  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  result  of 
thar  researches  of  some  of  them  still  remain. 
Mrlito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  travelled  into  Judea 
fur  the  very  purpose  of  satisfying  himself  on 
thii  point.     And  although  his  own  writings 
are  iitst,  Eusebius  has  preserved  his  catalo^ie 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  very  same  books  were,  in 
his  djy,  received  into  the  canon,  as  are  now 
fimnd  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  And  the  interval 
brtween  Melito  and  Josephus  is  not  a  hundred 
vrars,  so  that  no  alteration  in  the  canon  can 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
tlds  period. '  Very  soon  after  Melito,  Origen 
famishes  us  with  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  perfectly  accords 
lith  our  canon,  except  that  he  omits  the  minor 
pcopbeU  ;  which  omission  must  have  been  a 
•ere  slip  of  the  pen  in  him  or  his  copyist,  as 
it  is  certain  that  he  received  this  as  a  book  of 
Holy  Scnptore ;  and  the  number  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  given  by  him  in  this 
Terr   place,   cann(»t    be   completed  without 
i^konine  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  one. 
After  Origen,  we  have  catalogues,  in  suc- 
eesfion,  not  only  by  men  of  the  first  authority 
ia  the  church,  but  by  councils,  consisting  of 
Uunerous  bishopd,  all  which  are  perfectly  the 
tame  as  our  own.    It  will  be  sufficient  merely 
to  refer  to  these  sources  of  information.  Cata- 
logues of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  given  by  Athanasius,  by  Cyril,  by  Au- 
gustine, by  Jerome,  by  Rufin,  by  the  Council 
of  Ldodicea.  in  their  LX.  canon,  and  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage.  Then;  b  also  a  catalogtie 
in  the  Talmud,  which  perfectly  corresponds 
with  ours.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
tbe^e  catalogues  exactly  correspond  with  our 
pr\-ft<ent  cmnon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  evi- 
dence must  appear  compk*te  to  every  impartial 
mind,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
fettled  upon  the  clearest  historical  grounds. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  wished  for 
further  in  confirmation  of  this  point. 

U.—Casos  of  the  New  Testament. 

Many  persons  who  write  and  speak  on  the 
subject  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  appear 
tn  entertain  a  wrong  impression  in  regaitl  to 
H ;  as  if  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 


could  not  be  of  authority  until  they  were 
sanctioned  by  some  ecclesiastical  council,  or 
by  some  publicly  expressed  opinion  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  as  if  any  portion  of 
their  authority  depended  on  their  being  col- 
lected into  one  volume.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
every  one  of  these  books  was  of  authority,  as 
far  as  known,  from  the  moment  of  its  publi- 
cation ;  and  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  canon 
is  not  derived  from  the  sanction  of  any 
church  or  council,  but  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  by  inspiration.  And  the  appeal 
to  testimony  is  not  to  prove  that  any  council 
of  bishops,  or  others,  gave  sanction  to  the 
book,  but  to  show  that  it  is  indeed  the  genuine 
work  of  Matthew,  or  John,  or  Peter,  or  Paul, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  inspired. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were, 
therefore,  of  full  authority  before  they  were 
collected  into  one  volume ;  and  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  if  they  had  never  been 
included  in  one  volume,  but  had  retained 
that  separate  form  in  which  they  were  first 
published.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  these  books  were,  at  a  very  early  period, 
bound  in  one  volume.  As  far  as  we  have 
any  testimony  on  the  subject,  the  probability 
is,  that  it  was  more  customary  to  include 
them  in  two  volumes,  one  of  which  was  called 
the  Gospel,  and  the  other  the  Apostles. 
Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment extant,  appear  to  have  been  put  up  in 
tliis  form  ;  and  the  fathers  often  refer  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  under  these 
two  titles.  The  question — when  was  the 
canon  constituted  ? — admits,  therefore,  of  no 
other  proper  answer  than  this,  that  as  soon 
as  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written  and  publisiied,  the  canon  was  com- 
pleted. But  if  the  question  relates  to  the 
time  when  these  books  were  collected  and 
published  in  a  single  volume,  or  in  two 
volumes,  it  admits  of  no  definite  answer  ;  for 
those  churches  which  were  situated  nearest 
to  the  place  where  any  particular  books  were 
published,  would,  of  course,  obtain  coj)ies 
much  earlier  than  churches  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world.  For  a  considerable  period,  the 
collection  of  these  books  in  each  church  must 
have  been  necessarily  incomplete;  for  it 
would  take  some  time  to  send  to  the  church 
or  people  with  whom  the  autographs  were 
deposited,  and  to  write  off  fair  copies.  Tiiis 
necessary  process  will  also  account  for  the 
fact,  that  some  of  the  smaller  books  w  ere  not 
received  by  the  churches  so  early  nor  so  uni- 
versally as  the  larger.  The  solicitude  of  the 
churches  to  possess  immediately  the  more 
extensive  books  of  the  New  Testament,  would 
doubtless  induce  them  to  make  a  great  exer- 
tion to  acquire  copies;  but  probably  the 
smaller  would  not  be  so  much  spoken  of,  nor 
would  there  be  so  strong  a  desire  to  obtnin 
them  without  delay.  Considering  how  dilfi- 
cult  it  is  now,  with  all  our  improvements  in 
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the  typographical  art,  to  multiply  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  with  sufficient  rapidity,  it  is 
truly  wonderful  how  so  many  churches  as 
were  founded  during  the  first  century,  to  say 
nothing  of  individuals,  could  all  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
there  was  no  speedier  method  of  producing 
them,  than  by  writing  every  letter  with  the 
pen  I  The  pen  of  a  ready  writer  must  then, 
indeed,  have  been  of  immense  value.  The 
idea  entertained  by  some,  especially  by  Dod- 
well,  that  these  hooks  lay  for  a  long  time 
locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  and  totally  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  in  itself 
most  improbable,  and  is  repugnant  to  all  the 
testimony  which  exists  on  the  subject  Even 
as  early  as  the  time  when  Peter  wrote  his 
second  epistle,  the  writings  of  Paul  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  churches,  and  were  classed 
with  the  other  Scriptures.  2  Peter  iii.  14, 
15.  And  the  citation  from  these  books,  by 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  living  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  demonstrates  that  from  the 
time  of  their  publication,  the^  were  sought 
after  with  avidity,  and  were  widely  dispersed. 
How  intense  the  interest  which  the  first 
Christians  felt  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  us,  who  have 
been  familiar  with  these  books  from  our  ear- 
liest years.  How  solicitous  would  they  be, 
for  example,  who  had  never  seen  Paul,  but 
had  heard  of  his  wonderful  conversion,  and 
extraordinary  labours  and  gifts,  to  read  his 
writings  ?  And  probtibly  they  who  had  en- 
joyed the  high  privilege  of  hearing  this  apos- 
tle preach*  would  not  be  less  desirous  of 
readmg  his  Epistles !  As  we  know,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  testimony, 
that  many  uncertain  accounts  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses and  miracles  had  obtaint>d  circula- 
tion, how  greatly  would  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians rejoice  to  obtain  an  authentic  history, 
fVom  the  pen  of  an  apostle,  or  from  one  who 
wrote  precisely  what  was  dictated  by  an  apos- 
tle ?  W^  need  no  longer  wonder,  therefore, 
that  every  church  should  wish  to  possess  a 
collection  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  ;  and 
knowing  them  to  be  the  productions  of  in- 
spired men,  they  would  want  no  farther  sanc- 
tion to  their  authority.  All  that  was  requisite 
was  to  be  certain  that  the  book  was  indeed 
written  by  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bore. 
Hence  some  things  in  Paul's  E[)istles,  which 
seem  to  common  readers  to  be  of  no  im])ort- 
ance,  are  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Such 
as, — /,  TertiuSf  who  wrote  thin  Epistle,  ^r. 
The  salutation  with  mine  own  fuind.  So  I 
write  in  every  Epistle.  Ye  see  fiow  large  a 
letter  I  lutue  written  unto  you  mth  mine  onm 
hand.  The  salutation  bu  tfte  hand  of  me,  Paul. 
The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  the  token  in  every  Epistle.  This 
apostle  commonly  employed  an  amanuensis ; 
but  ^t  the   churches  to  which  he  wrote 


might  have  the  assurance  of  the  gemunenen 
of  his  Epistles,  from  seeing  his  own  hand- 
writing, he  constantly  wrote  the  Salutatios 
himself.  So  much  care  was  taken  to  hare 
these  sacred  writings  well  authenticated  on 
their  first  publication.  And  on  the  fame  i^ 
count  It  was  that  he  and  the  other  apostles 
were  so  particular  in  giving  the  names  sod 
the  characters  of  those  who  were  the  bearen 
of  their  Epistles.  And  it  seems  that  tbey 
were  always  committed  to  the  care  of  mea  uf 
high  estimation  in  the  church;  and  oon- 
monly  more  than  one  appears  to  have  been 
intrusted  with  this  important  commission. 

If  it  be  inquired,  what  became  of  Uie  aoto- 
graphs  of  these  sacred  books,  and  why  th^ 
were  not  preserved,  since  this  wonld  hive 
prevented  all  uncertainty  respecting  the  tne 
reading,  and  would  have  relieved  the  biUieU 
critic  from  a  large  share  of  labour?  it  ii 
sufficient  to  answer,  that  nothing  difiereat 
has  occurred,  in  relation  to  these  aatognpbit 
from  that  which  has  happened  to  all  other 
ancient  writings.    No  man  can  produce  the 
autograph  of  any  book   as  old  as  the  Kev 
Testament,  unless  it  has  been  preserved  ia 
some  extraordinary  way,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Herculaneum ;  neither  eonid 
it  be  supposed,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  vicis- 
situdes, revolutions,  and  persecutions,  as  the 
Christian  church  endured,  this  object  cooU 
have  been  secured  by  any  thing  short  of  a 
miracle.     And  God  knew,  by  a  superintend- 
ing providence  over  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
they  could  be  transmitted  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, by  means  of  apographs,  to  the  most 
distant  generations.     Indeed,  there  is  rvasoa 
to  believe  that  the  Christians  of  early  times 
were  so  absorbed  and  impressed  with  ths 
glory  of  the  truths  revealed,  that  they  gave 
themselves  little   concern    about   the   mere 
vehicle  by  which  they  were  communicated. 
They  had  matters  of  such  deep  interest,  ud 
so  novel,  before  their  e^-es,  that  they  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  nunntiB 
of  criticism.    It  nmy  be,  therefore,  that  they 
did  not  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  possenioB 
of  the  autograph  of  an  inspired  book  as  we 
should,  but  considered  a  copy,  made  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  as  equally  valuable  with 
the  original.     And  God  may  have  suilered 
these  autographs  of  the  sacred  writings  to 
perish,  lest,  in  process  of  time,  thej  uoold 
have  become  idolized,  like  Uie  brmxen  sei^ 
pent;  or  lest   men  should  he  led  sapertti- 
tiously  to  venerate  the  mere  parchment,  and 
ink,  and  form,  and  letters,  employed  by  an 
apostle.    Certainly,  the  history  of  the  church 
is  such  as  to  render  such  an  idea  fiur  firam 
being  improbable. 

The  slightest  attention  to  the  works  of  the 
fathers  will  convince  any  one  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  were  held,  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  highest  estimation  :  that  great 
pains  were  taken  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
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SffodnetioDt  of  theie  inspired  men  from  all  |  2.  The  next  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
books ;  that  they  were  sought  oat  with  |  New  Testament,  (to  which  I  will  refer,)  is 
ion  diUgence,  and  read  with  profound  i  that  of  Eusebius,  the  learned  historian  of  the 
Ltion  and  Tenenution,  not  only  in  private,  !  church  i  to  whose  diligence  and  fidelity,  in 
nC  fmblidy  io  the  chniches ;  and  that  the^  ;  collecting  ecdesiasticar  firsts,  we  are  more 
9t  cited  and  referred  to  universally  as  deci-  I  indebted  than  to  the  labours  of  all  other  men, 
■ve  <»i  every  point  of  doctrine,  and  as  autho-  ;  for  that  period  which  intervened  between  the 
tive  standuds  for  the  regulation  of  fiuth  days  of  Uie  apostles  and  his  own  times.  Eu- 
sebius may  be  considered  as  giving  his  testi- 
mony about  one  hundred  years  after  Origen. 
His  catalogue  may  be  seen  m  his  Ecclesiastical 
History. — £u»ebws,  Ecc.  Hist  L  iii.  c  25, 
«ptfd  to  most  of  them,  to  produce  testimony  '  compei^  with  c  3.  In  it  he  enumerates 
■  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  that  they  wero  j  every  book  which  we  now  have  in  the  Canon, 
limitted  into  the  Canon,  and  received  as  in-  and  no  others ;  but  he  mentions  that  the  Epis- 
fived,  bj  the  universal  consent  of  Christians  tie  of  James,  the  Second  of  Peter,  and  Second 
a  «verj  part  of  the  worid.  And  as  to  those  |  and  Third  of  John,  were  doubted  by  some ; 
fcv  books,  ooncemmg  which  some  persons  and  that  Revelation  was  rejected  bv  some,  and 
[■tirtain  doabcs,  it  can  be  shown,  that,  as  received  by  others ;  but  Eusebius  bimself  de- 
looi  as  their  claims  were  fuUy  and  imparti-  i  clares  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  it  should  be 
il^  investigated,  they   also  were   received    received  without  doubt 


ttd  practice. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case  when  the 
ttoks  of  the  New  Testament  were  communi- 
to  the  churches,  we  are  enabled,  in 


vWk    vniversal   consent      And   that   other 


lliere  is  no  single  witness  among  the  whole 


BUMmieal  books  of  the  New  Testament;  that 
ipniiuus  writings,  under  the  names  tk  the 
lyoades,  were  promptly  and  decisively  re- 
jected, and  that  the  churches  were  repeatedly 
■med  against  such  apocryphal  books. 

1.  Catuognea. — Here,  as  m  the  case  of  the 
Old  Testament  we  find  that,  at  a  very  early 
Mtiod,  catalogues  of  these  books  were  pub- 
Med,  by  most  of  the  distiuguished  fathers 
e  writings  have  come  down  to  us;  the 
has  been  done,  also,  by  several  councils. 


booka,  however  excellent  as  human  compo-  ,  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  was  more 
were  never  put  upon  ^  level  with  the  '  competent  to  give  accurate  information  on 

thb  subject  than  Eusebius.  He  had  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  searching  into  the 
antiquities  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  he 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
records  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
many  of  which  are  now  lost ;  and  almost  the 
only  information  which  we  have  of  them 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  this  diligent 
compiler. 

3.  Athanasius,  so  well  known  for  his  writ- 
logs  and  his  sufferings  in   defence  of  the 
decrees  are  still  extant  j  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  in  his  Festal  Epistle, 

These  catalogues  are  for  the  most  part,  per-  |  and  in  his  Svnopsis  of  Scripture,  has  left  a 
feedy  harmonious.  In  a  few  of  them,  some  catalogue  of  the  booksof  the  New  Testament, 
books  now  in  the  Canon  are  omitted,  for  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Canon  now  in 
vUch  omission  a  satis&ctory  reason  can  com-    use. 

■only  be  assigned.  4.  Cyril,  in  his  Catechetical  work,  has  also 

The  first  regular  catalogue  of  the  books  of '  given  us  a  catalogue,  perfectly  agreeing  with 
the  New  Testament  which  we  find  on  record,  ours,  except  that  he  omits  the  book  of  Reve- 
•  by  Origen,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  lation.  Why  that  book  was  so  often  left  out 
pens  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  i  of  the  ancient  catalogues  and  collections  of 
nd  whose  extensive  biblical  knowledge  high-  the  Scriptures,  shall  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
Ij  qnnlified  him  to  judge  correctly  in  mis  Athanasius  and  Cyril  were  contemporary 
CMC  ',  with   Eusebius  ;   the   latter,    however,   may 

in  this  catalogue,  he  mentions,  **  The  Four  more  properly  be  considered  as  twenty  or 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Fourteen    thirty  years  later. 

Bptelcs  of  Paul,  Two  of  Peter,  Three  of !  5.  Then,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the 
lohn,*  and  **  The  Book  of  Revelation."  This  fburth  century,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all 
includes  all  the  present  Canon,  -  the  bishops  assembled  in  the  Council  of  Lao- 
the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  but  dicea.  The  catalogue  of  this  council  is  con- 
were  omitted  b^  accident  not  design ;  tmned  in  the  sixtieth  Canon,  and  is  exactly 
br  in  other  puts  of  his  writings,  he  acknow-  the  same  as  ours,  except  that  the  book  of 
ledges  these  Emstles  as  a  part  of  the  Canon.  Revelation  is  omitted.  The  decrees  of  this 
And  while  Ongen  Aimishes  us  with  so  full  a  council  were  in  a  short  time  received  into 
le  of  the  books  now  in  the  Canon,  he  the  Canons  of  the  universal  church ;  and 
no  others,  which  proves  that  in  his  among  the  rest,  this  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  Canon  was  well  settled  among  the  the  New  Testament  Thus  we  find  that  as 
Inmcd;  and  that  the  distinction  be^een  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
laapired  writings  and  human  compositions  there  was  a  universal  consent  in  all  parts  of 
WM  as  cleairly  marked  as  at  any  saiMequent  the  world  to  which  the  Christian*  church  ex- 
period.  I  tended,  as  to  the  books  which  constituted  the 
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Canon  of  the  New  Testamcat,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  hook  of  Revelation ;  and  that 
this  hook  was  also  generally  admitted  to  be 
canonical,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
proving  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

6.  But  a  few  years  elapsed  from  the  meet- 
ing of  this  council,  before  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Salaniis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  published 
his  work  On  Heresies,  in  which  he  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  Canonical  IhkiLs  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  in  every  res|H?ct,  is  the 
same  as  the  Canon  now  receiviKi. 

7.  About  the  same  time,  Gregory  Naziim- 
zen,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  a  poem, 
**  On  the  True  and  Genuine  Scriptures," 
mentions  distinctly  all  the  books  now  riKreived, 
except  Revelation. 

8.  A  few  years  later,  we  have  a  list  of  the 
lK>ok$  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  work  of 
Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brixiu,  in  Italy,  which 
corresponds,  in  all  respects,  with  those  now 
received,  except  that  he  mentions  no  more 
than  thirteen  of  Paul's  Epistles.  If  the  omis- 
sion was  designed,  it  probably  relates  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

9.  At  the  same  time  lived  Jerome,  who 
translatiKl  the  whole  Bible  into  Latin.  He 
furnishes  us  with  a  catalogue  answering  to 
our  present  Canon  in  all  respects.  He  does, 
however,  speak  doubtfully  about  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  its  author.  But  in  other  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  shows  that  he  received  this  book  as 
Canonical,  as  well  as  the  rest — Epist.  ad 
Paulinum,' 

10.  The  catalogue  of  Rufin  varies  in  nothing 
from  the  Canon  now  received. — Expits.  in 
Symbol  Apost, 

11.  Augustine,  in  his  work  on  "Christian 
Doctrine,  has  inserted  the  names  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  in  all  respects 
are  the  same  as  ours. 

12.  The  council  of  Carthage,  at  which  Au- 
gustine was  present,  have  furnished  a  cata- 
lo^e,  which  perfectly  a^jrees  with  ours.  At 
this  council,  fortv-f<mr  bishops  attended.  The 
list  referred  to  is  found  in  their  forty-eighth 
Canon. 

12.  The  unknown  author,  who  goes  under 
the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  so 
describes  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as 
to  show  that  he  received  the  very  same  as 
are  now  in  the  Canon. 

11.  Another  satisfactory  source  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  '• 
as  now  received,  is  the  fact  that  these  books, 
and  these  books  alone  were  quoted  as  Sacred 
Scripture,  by  idl  the  fathers,  living  in  parts 
of  the  world  the  most  remote  from  each  other. 
The  trath  of  this  assertion  will  AiUy  appear 
when  we  come  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
books  which  compose  the  Canon.  Now,  how 
can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  tht^se  books,  and  I 
these  alone, -should  be  cited  as  authority  in 
Asia,  AfMca,  and  Europe  ?    No  other  reason 


can  be  assigned,  than  one  of  these  two,— 
either,  they  knew  no  other  books  which 
claimed  to  be  Canonical ;  or,  if  they  did,  they 
did  not  esteem  them  of  equal  authoritv  with 
those  which  they  cited.  On  either  of  these 
grounds  the  conclusion  is  the  same, — That 

THE  BOOKS  QrOTEI>  AS  ScRIPTlTRE  ABE  AXON'S 

TUK  ("anonical  B00K8.     To  apply  this  rule 
to  a  particular  case. — The  First  Epistle  of 
'  Peter  is  Canonical,  because  it  is  continuaUj 
cited  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers  in 
every  part  of  the  world ;  but  tlie  book  called 
Thu  Ki'velation  of  Peter  is  Apocryphal,  be- 
cause none  of  the  early  fathers  have  taken 
any  testimonies  from  it.     The  same  is  true  of 
the  Acts  of  Peter,  and  The  Gospel  of  Peter. 
These  writings  were  totallv  unknown  to  the 
primitive  church,  and  are  therefore  spuriooc 
This  argument  is  perfectly  conclusive,  and  its 
force  was  iierceived  by  the  ancient  dcfendeis 
of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Eoscbiin 
re})eatedly  has  recourse  to  it ;  and,  therefbrci 
those  persons  who  have  aimed  to  unsettle  our 
present  Canon,  as  Toland  and  DodweU,  have 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  early  Christim 
writers  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  indifier- 
ently,.  and  promiscuously,  the  boolu  which 
we  now  receive,  and  others  which  are  now 
rejected  as  Apocryphal     But  this  is  not  cor- 
rect, as  has  been  shown  by  Nye,  Richaidsoo, 
and  others.     The  true  method  of  detennioimr 
this  matter  is  by  a  careful  examination  of  all 
the  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  fiithen^ 
where  other  books  besides  those  now  in  the 
Canon  have   been   quoted.     Some   progre« 
was  made  iu  collecting  the  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  m  which  any  rpfcrenee 
is   made  to  the  Apocryphal  books,  bv  the 
learned  Jeremiah  Jones,  in  his  **  New  Method 
of  Settling  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,* 
but  the  work  was  left  incomplete.  This  aadwr, 
however,  positively  denies  that  it  is  commoD 
for  the  fathers  to  cite  these  boolu  as  Scriptare, 
and  asserts  that  there  are  only  a  very  tern  in- 
stances in  which  anv  of  them  seem  to  hive 
fallen  into  this  mistake. 

III.  A  third  proof  of  the  genuinenesi  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  these  bocJu  were 
publicly  read  as  Scripture  in  all  the  ChzistiaD 
churches. 

IV.  A  fourth  argument,  to  prove  that  our 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  subatantiBlly 
correct,  may  be  derived  from  the  «irly  ver- 
sions of  this  sacred  book  into  other  lan- 
guages. 

Although  the  Greek  language  was  exten- 
sively known  through  the  Roman  empire 
when  the  apostles  wrote,  yet  the  ChristiaB 
church  was  in  a  short  time  extended  into 
regions  where  the  conunon  people,  at  least, 
were  not  acquainted  with  it,  nor  with  any 
language  except  their  own  vernacular  tongue. 
While  the  gifl  of  tongues  continued,  the  mffi- 
culty  of  making  known  the  Gospel  to  lack 
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people  woukl,  iu  some  measure,  be  obviated ; 
but  when  these  miraculoiu  powers  ceased, 
the  necessity  of  a  version  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  into  the  language  of  the  people  would 
become  manifest.     As  far,  therefore,  as  we 
naj  be  permitted  to  reason  from^he  nature  of 
the  case,  and  the  necessities  of  the  churches, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  versions  of 
Ihe  New  Testament  were  made  shortly  after 
the  death  of  the  apostles,  if  thev  were  not 
bcfno  before.    Can  we  suppose  tnat  the  nu- 
merous Christians  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
llie  Tarions  parts  of  Italy,  would  be  long  left 
whlunit  having  these  precious  books  trans- 
lalcd  into  a  language  which  all  the  people 
eosld  understand?    But  we  are  not  left  to 
own   reasonings  oil  this  sulject     We 
that  at  a  very  early  period  there  existed 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
had  been  so  long  in  use  before  the  time  of 
Jerome,  as  to  have  become  considerably  cor- 
rapl,  on  which  account  he  undertook  a  new 
TCfsion,  which   soon  superseded  those  that 
were  more  ancient     Now,  although  nothing 
mnains  of  these  ancient  Latin  versions,  but 
neertain  friigments,  ;^et  we  have  good  evi- 
deoee  that  they  contained  the  same  books  as 
were  inserted  In  Jerome*s  version,  now  deno- 
■aaated  the  Vulgate. 
Bat  perhaps  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the 
Testament,  called  Peshito,  furnishes  the 
Kroogest  proof  of  the  Canonical  authority  of 
lO  the  books  which  are  contained  in  it.   This 
ncellent  version  has  a  very  high  claim  to 
urtiquity  ;  and  in  the  opinion*  of  some  of  the 
bt9t  Syriac  scholars,  who  have  profoundly 
pzamined  this  subject,  was  made  before  the 
dose  of  the  first  centiuy. 

The  arguments  for  so  early  an  origin  are 
ieC»  indeed,  conclusive,  but  they  possess  much 
Robability,  whether  we  consider  the  external 
»r  internal  evidence.  The  Syrian  Christians 
mwt  always  insisted  that  this  version  was 
Bade  by  the  apostle  Thaddeus ;  but  without 
idBitttng  this  claim,  which  would  put  it  on  a 
ercl  with  the  Greek  original,  we  may  believe 
htt  it  ought  not  to  be  brought  down  lower 
!■&  the  second  centur}'.  It  is  universally 
veeived  by  all  the  numerous  sects  of  Syrian 
Christians,  and  must  be  anterior  to  the  exist- 
•nee  of  the  oldest  of  them.  Manes,  who 
ivfd  in  the  second  century,  probably  had 
tad  the  New  Testament  in  the  Syriac,  which 
ras  his  native  tongue;  and  Justin  Martyr, 
rhcn  he  testifies  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
!(ew  Testament  were  read  in  the  assemblies 
/  Christians  on  every  Sunday,  probably  re- 
iem  to  Syrian  Christians,  as  Syria  was  his 
MHre  place,  where  also  he  had  his  usual 
fndence.  And  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that 
lldito,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  170,  has  ex- 
■^nsly  declared  that  a  S}Tian  version  of  the 
iible  existed  in  his  time.  Jerome  also  testi- 
itt  explicitly  that,  when  he  wrote,  the  Syriac 
SiUe  was  pablicly  read  in  the  churches ;  for, 


says  he,  '*  Ephrem  the  Syrian  is  held  in  such 
veneration,  that  his  writings  are  read  in  seve- 
ral churches  immediately  after  the  Lessons 
from  the  Bible."  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  Armenian  version,  which  itself  is  ancient, 
was  made  ftt>m  the  S3rriac 

On  the  general  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  Canon,  I  would  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

1.  The  agreement  among  those  who  have 
given  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  New 
iTestament,  from  the  earliest  times,  is  almost 
complete.  Of  thirteen  catalo^pes  to  which 
we  have  referred,  seven  contain  exactly  the 
same  books  as  are  now  in  the  Canon.  Three 
of  the  others  differ  in  nothing  but  the  omission 
of  the  book  of  Revelation,  for  which  they 
had  a  particular  reason,  consistent  with  their 
belief  of  its  Canonical  authority  ;  and  in  two 
of  the  remaining  catalogues,  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  books  omitted,  or  represented  as 
doubtful,  were  received  as  authentic  by  the 
persons  who  have  given  the  catalogues.  It 
may  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  the  consent 
of  the  ancient  church,  as  to  what  books  be- 
longed to  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  complete.  The  sacred  volume  was  as  ac- 
curately formed,  and  as  clearly  distinguished 
from  other  books,  in  the  third,  fouith,  and 
fifth  centuries,  as  it  has  ever  been  since. 

2.  I^  it  be  considered,  moreover,  that  the 
earliest  of  these  catalogues  was  given  by 
Origcn,  who  lived  within  a  hundred  years  of 
the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  and  who,  by 
his  reading,  travels,  and  long  residence  in 
Palestine,  had  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
transactions  and  writings  of  the  church,  until 
his  own  time.  In  connexion  with  this,  let  it 
l^  remembered  that  these  catalogues  were 
drawn  up  by  the  most  learned,  pious,  and 
distinguished  men  in  the  church,  or  by  coun- 
cils ;  and  that  the  persons  furnishing  them 
resided  in  different  and  remote  parts  of  the 
world ;  as,  for  example,  in  Jerusalem,  Cssa- 
rea,  Carthage  and  Hippo,  in  Africa,  Constan- 
tinople, Cyprus,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Italy, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
Canon  was  early  agreed  upon,  and  that  it 
was  every  where  the  same ;  therefore  we  find 
the  fieithers,  in  all  their  writings,  appealing  to 
the  same  Scriptures;  and  none  are  charged 
with  rejecting  any  Canonical  book,  except 
heretics. 

3.  It  appears,  fh>m  the  testimony  adduced, 
that  it  was  never  considered  necessary  that 
any  council  or  bishop  should  give  sanction  to 
these  books,  in  any  other  way  than  as  wit- 
nesses, testifying  to  the  churches  that  these 
were  indeed  the  genuine  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles. These  books,  therefore,  were  never 
considered  as  deriving  their  authority  fn>m 
the  church,  or  from  councils,  but  were  of 
complete  authority  as  soon  as  published ;  and 
were  delivered  to  the  churches  to  be  a  guide 
and  standard  in  all  things  relating  to  faith 
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and  practice.  The  fathers  would  have  consi- 
dered it  impioos  for  any  bishop  or  council  to 
pretend  to  odd  any  thin^  to  the  authority  of 
inspired  books,  or  to  claim  the  right  to  add 
other  books  to  those  handed  down  fh>m  the 
apostles.  Tlic  church  is  founded  on  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
chief  comer-stone ;  but  the  sacred  Scriptures 
are  not  dependent  for  their  authority  on 
any  set  of  men  who  lived  since  they  were 
written. 

4.  We  may  remark,  in  the  last  place,  the 
benignant  pn>vidence  of  God  towards  his 
church,  in  causing  those  precious  books  to  be 
written,  and  in  watching  over  their  preserva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  persecutions ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  malignant  de- 
higns  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  thev  have 
all  come  down  to  us  unmutilated,  in  tne  ori- 
ginal tongue  in  which  they  were  penned  by 
the  apostles. 

Our  liveliest  gratitude  is  due  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  for  this  divine  treasure, 
from  which  we  are  permitted  fVeely  to  draw 
whatever  is  needful  for  our  instruction  and 
consolation.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  prize  this 
precious  gift  of  divine  revelation  above  all 
price.  On  the  law  of  the  Lord  we  should 
meditate  day  and  night  It  is  a  perfect  rule ; 
it  shines  with  a  clear  light;  it  exercises  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  heart ;  it  warns  us 
.when  we  are  in  danger ;  reclaims  us  when  we 
CO  astray  ;  and  comforts  us  when  in  affliction. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  is  **  more  to  be  desired 
than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold,  sweeter 
uls^i  than  honey,  and  the  honey -comb."  They 
who  are  destitute  of  this  inestimable  volume 
call  for  our  teiiderest  compassion,  and  our 
exertions  in  circulating  the  Bible  should 
never  be  remitted  until  all  are  supplied  with 
this  divine  treasure;  but  they  who  possess 
this  sacred  volume,  and  yet  neglect  to  study 
it,  are  still  more  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are 
perishing  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  the 
midst  of  light  they  walk  in  darkness.  God 
has  sent  to  them  the  word  of  life,  but  thej 
have  lightly  esteemed  the  rich  gift  of  his 
love.  Oh  that  their  eyes  were  opened,  that 
they  might  behold  wondrous  things  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord ! — Ps.  cxix.  18.  Alexander  on 
tJie  Canon.  See  also  Cosines  Schclastical  His- 
iury  of  the  Canon ;  Du  Pin^t  Complete  History 
of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  Jer.  Jones*  New  and  Full  Method 
of  Setding  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament ;  Blair* s  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament;  Stosch  Comment  Histor. 
Crit.  de  Libb,  N.  T.  Canone ;  Lardner*s  Cre- 
dibilUy;  Eichhom's  IntroducL  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; and  Henderson  on  Inspiratiom,  Lect.  ix. 

Canons,  Ecclesiastical,  statutes  or  rules 
fixed  by  councils,  and  possessing  the  force  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  From  the  tmie  of  Con- 
itantinc  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  empe- 
ror, many  councils  were  held,  and  canons  or 


laws  drawn  up,  for  the  goTemment  of  the 
church ;  they  were  collected  into  three  vo- 
lumes by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  in  France, 
about  the  fourteenth  year  of  onr  King  Henry 
I.,  and  are  called  the  Decreet ;  they  were 
corrected  about  thirty-fire  jemn  aitervirds 
by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  are  now 
the  most  ancient  volumes  of  the  eoelesastxeal 
law.  They  were  pubUsbed  in  Fugimd  is 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  were  the  Decre- 
tals; they  were  letters  of  the  Popei,  for  the 
determination  of  some  controversy;   and  of 
these  there  are  Ukewiae  three  volnmea.  They 
laid  an  obligation  on  the  lai^  as  well  as  the 
clergy.    The  first  volume  of  these  decretals 
was  compiled  by  Raimnnd  Barcinina,  chap* 
lain  to  Pope  Gregory  IX^  and   pahlished 
about  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  King  Henry 
III.  It  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  achools, 
and  admitted  as  law  in  all  the  ecelesiastieal 
courts  of  England.    About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, Simon,  a  monk  of  Walden,  read  ihem 
laws  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  aod 
the  next  year  in  that  of  Oxford.    The  secoad 
volume  was   collected  and    methodised  by 
Pope  Boniface  VII I.,  and  pnbliahed  ahoot 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  onr  King  Edward 
I.     The  third  volume  was  collected  by  Pope 
Clement  V.,  and  published  in  the  council  of 
Vienna,  and  likewise  in  England,  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  Edward  IL ;  they  took,  fion 
that  Pope,  the  name  of  Clementine.    Then 
decretals  were  never  received  here,  nor  say 
where  but  in  the  Pope*s  dominions.    John 
Andreas,  a  famous  canonist  in  the  fourtcentk 
century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  these  decre- 
tals, which  he  entitled   ^  MovelUe,*'  from  s 
very  beautiful  daughter  he  had,  named  No- 
vella, whom  he  bred  a  scholia.     But  these 
foreign  canons,  even  when  the  papal  autho- 
rity was  at  the  highest  in  England,  were  of 
no  force  where  they  were  found  to  contradict 
the  prerogative  of  the  king  or  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  in  England,  was  founded  on  the  Canon 
law  ;  and  this  created  quarrels  between  kioOi 
And  several  archbishops  and  prelates,  who 
adhered  to  those  papal  usurpations ;  for  sack 
foreign  canons  as  were  received  here,  had  no 
force  fW>m  any  papal  legatine,  or  provincial 
authority,  but  solely  from  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  king  and  people. 

Besides  the  foreign  canons,  there  were 
several  laws  and  constitutions  made  here  for 
the  government  of  the  church ;  and  all 
these  received  their  force  firom  the  royal 
assent ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  the  ecelesiastieal 
courts  did,  by  their  sentences,  endeavour  to 
enforce  obedience  to  such  canons,  the  courts 
at  common  law,  upon  complaint  made,  woald 
grant  prohibitions.  These  canons  were  all 
collected  and  explained  by  Lyndwood,  Dean 
of  the  Arches,  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
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But,  tuiTinff  been  made  in  the  times  of  papal 
aothorit J,  mev  were  reyised,  some  time  after 
the  Reformation,  by  comnussioners  appointed 
fbr  that  purpose;  among  whom  was  Arch- 
btshop  Cranmer.  The  work  is  entitled  **  Re- 
famatio  Legom  Ecclesiasticanmi,  ex  antho- 
litate  Regis  lien.  VIII.  inchoata,  et  per  Edw. 
VL  prorecta.**  But  the  king's  deetth  pre- 
sented its  being  confirmed.  This  book  was 
pat  into  elegant  Latin  by  Br.  Hadden,  Uni- 
'veisitj  Orator  at  Cambridge,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  John  Cheek,  who  was  tutor  to 
King  Edward  VL 

The  aatbority  Tested  in  the  Church  of 
England,  of  making  canons,  was  ascertained 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  commonly  called 
the  Act  of  the  Clergy's  Submission ;  by 
which  they  acknowledged  that  the  convoca- 
tion had  been  always  assembled  by  the  king's 
writ;  after  which  follows  this  enacting  clause, 
▼is. : — **  That  they  shall  not  attempt,  allege, 
or  claim,  or  put  in  use,  any  constitutions  or 
canons  without  the  king's  assent."  So  that, 
though  the  power  of  making  canons  resided 
in  the  clergy,  met  in  convocation,  their  force 
was  derived  fh>m  the  authority  of  the  king 
assenting  to,  and  confirming  them. 

The  old  canons  con^ued  in  force  till  the 
ftign  of  James  L,  when,  the  clergy  being 
lawlblly  assembled  in  convocation,  that  king 
yrre  tnem  leave,  by  his  letters  patent,  to 
treat,  eoosolt,  and  agree  on  canons;  which 
they  did,  and  presented  them  to  the  king, 
who  gave  his  royal  assent  to  them,  and  by 
other  letters  patent,  did  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  snccessors,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same. 
These  canons  were  a  collection  out  of  the 
several  preceding  canons  and  injunctions; 
aad,  being  authorised  by  the  king's  commis- 
aoo,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  of 
tbe  25  Hen.  VIIL,  they  were  warranted  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  became  part  of  the 
bw  of  the  land,  and  as  binding  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters  as  any  statute  whatever  in  civil 
Some  of  the  canons  in  1603  are  now  obsolete, 
as  the  74th,  which  requires  that  the  beneficed 
dcrgy  shall  wear  gowns  with  standing  collars, 
and  square  caps. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  several  canons 
wnone  passed  by  the  clergy  in  convocation. 
Tbey  were  approved  by  me  king  and  privy 
council,  the  judges  and  other  eminent  persons 
at  the  long  rol^  being  present ;  after  which, 
they  were  subscribed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  bishops,  none  refusing  but  the  Bishop 
or  Gloucester,  for  which  he  was  suspended 
ah  t^cio  and  ben^h  by  both  houses.  Not- 
withstanding which  solemn  approbation,  these 
canons  gave  great  offence.  Some  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  seventh,  entitled  "•  a  deda- 
ntion  concerning  rites  and  ceremonies." 
Bat  the  greatest  clamour  was  against  the 
nzth,  entitled  **  an  oath  ei^oined  for  the  pre- 
venting aU  innovations  in  doctrine  and  go- 
fcmmeitt'*    It  was  likewise  oljeeted  to  them 


that  they  were  not  made  pursuant  to  the 
above-mentioned  statute  of  the  25th  of  Hen. 
VIIL,  because  they  were  made  in  convoca- 
tion, after  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  After 
the  Restoration,  when  the  bishops  were  re- 
stored by  an  act  of  parliament  to  their  juris- 
diction, there  was  a  proviso  in  the  act,  that 
it  should  not  confirm  the  canons  made  in 
1640.  And  thus  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were 
left  as  they  were  before  the  year  1640. 

Canon,  a  person  who  possesses  a  prebend 
or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Canons  are  of  no  great  antiquity. 
Paschier  observes,  that  the  name  was  not 
known  before  Charlemagne;  at  least,  the 
first  we  hear  of  are  in  Gregory  de  Tours,  who 
mentions  a  college  of  canons  instituted  by 
Baldwin  XVL,  archbishop  of  that  city,  in  the 
time  of  Ciotharius  L  The  common  opinion 
attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  to 
Chrodegangus,  bishop  of  Mentz,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

Canons,  Book  op,  ordinances  prepared  for 
Scotland  by  order  of  Charles  L,  and  designed 
completely  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  church.  They  declared  the  power 
of  the  king  in  all  matters  spiritual  to  be  abso- 
lute and  unlimited;  and  they  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
should  declare  the  government  of  the  church, 
by  bishops  and  archbishops,  to  be  nnscrip- 
tural  and  unlawful 

Canonical  Houbs  are  certain  stated  times 
of  the  day  assigned  more  especially  by  the 
Romish  church  to  the  offices  of  prayer  and 
devotion;  such  are  matins,  lauds,  &c.  In 
England,  the  canonical  hours  are  from  eight 
to  twelve  in  the  forenoon;  before  or  aner 
which,  marriage  cannot  be  legally  performed 
in  any  church. 

Canonical  Letters,  in  the  ancient  church, 
were  testimonials  of  the  orthodox  faith  which 
the  bishops  and  clergy  sent  each  other  to 
keep  up  the  Catholic  communion,  and  distin- 
guish orthodox  Christians  from  heretics. 

Canonical  Life,  the  rule  of  living  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in 
community.  The  canonical  life  was  a  kind 
of  medium  between  the  monastic  and  clerical 
lives. 

Canonical  Obedience  is  that  submission 
which,  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  inferior 
clergy  are  to  pay  to  their  bishops,  and  Uie 
religious  to  their  superiors. 

Capuchins,  religious  of  the  order  of  St 
Francis.  They  owe  their  origin  to  Matthew 
de  Bassi,  a  Franciscan  of  the  duchy  of 
Urbino ;  who,  having  seen  St  Francis  repre- 
sented with  a  sharp  pointed  Capuche,  or 
cowl,  began  to  wear  the  like  in  1525,  with 
the  permission  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  His 
example  was  soon  followed  by  two  other  reli- 
gious, named  Lewis  and  Itaphael  de  Fossem- 
bnm;  and  the  Pope,  by  a  hnet,  granted 
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tlu'Sf  tlirec  monks  leave  to  retire  to  some 
homiita^,  and  retain  their  new  habit.  The 
retirement  they  ehose  was  the  liemiitage  of 
the  fanialdoiites  near  Mnssacio  where  they 
■were  very  charitably  reeeivi'd. 

This  innovation  m  the  habit  of  the  order 
pave  fn*<*at  offence  to  the  Franciscans,  whose 
provincial  i>er8eeuti*d  these  iM>or  monks,  and 
obliged  them  to  Hy  fi*om  place  to  ]>Iace.  At 
last,  they  t(M)k  rel'iipe  in  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  de  Camerino,  by  whose  credit  they 
were  received  under  the  obi'dience  of  the 
i'onventuals,  in  the  quality  of  llennits  Mi- 
nors,  in  the  year  \y27.  Tlu?  next  vear,  the 
pope  npprove<l  this  union,  and  confirmed  to 
them  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  square 
capuche,  and  admitting  among  tticm  all  who 
would  take  the  habit.  Thus  the  order  of  the 
('ajiuchins,  so  called  from  wearing  the  capu- 
che,  began  in  the  year  15*JS. 

Their  first  establishment  was  at  (^>Imen- 
/ono,  al>ont  a  league  from  Camerino,  in  a 
convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Jenmie,  which  had 
l»een  akuidtmed.  But  their  numbi.*rs  increas- 
ing, 1^'wisdc  Fossembrun  built  another  small 
convent  at  Montmelon,  in  the  territory  of 
<  'amerino.  The  great  number  of  conversions 
which  the  Capuchins  made  by  their  preach- 
ing, and  the  assistance  they  gave  the  jwople 
in  a  contagious  distemper,  with  which  Italy 
was  iitHicti'd  the  same  year,  l.'»2S,  gained  them 
an  universal  esteem. 

In    ir)2i>,   lAJwis  de  Fossembrun  built  for  ; 
them  two  other  ccmvcnts;  the  one  at  Alva- 
cina,  in  the  territory  of  Fabriano,  the  other  at 
Fossembrun,  in  the  duchy  of  Trbino.     ^lat- 
thew   de    liassi,   being    chosen   their   vicar-  i 
general,  drew  up  constitutions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  onler.     They  enjoined,  among  . 
other  things,  that  the  Capuchins  should  per-  i 
fonn  divine  service  without  singing  ;  that  they  | 
should  say  but  one  mass  a  day  in  their  con-  | 
vents :    they  directed   the   hours  of  mental  ; 
prayer,  morning  and  evening,  the  days  of 
diMcii)lining  themselves,  and  those  of  silence :  \ 
they  forlmde  the  monks  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  seculars,  and  enjoined  them  always  to  travel 
on  f»>ot :  they  recommended  poverty  in  the 
ornaments  of  their  cluirch,  and  pn)hibiti>d  in 
them  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk :   the 
pavilions  of  the  altars  were  to  be  of  stutf,  and  '' 
the  chalices  of  tin.  | 

This  order  soon  spread  itself  all  over  Italy, 
and  into  Sicily.  In  1573,  Charles  IX.  de- 
mandiHl  of  l*(»pe  Gregory  XIII.  to  have  the 
order  of  ("apuchins  established  in  France, 
which  that  Pope  consented  to  ;  and  their  first 
settlement  in  that  kingdom  was  in  the  little 
town  of  Picpus,  near  Paris,  which  they  soon 
quitted,  to  settle  at  Meudon,  from  whence  they 
were  introduced  into  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. In  161)6,  Pope  Paul  V.  gave  them  leave 
to  accept  of  an  establishment  whicli  was  offered 
them  in  Spain.  They  even  passed  the  seas  to 
laboar  for  the  coDTcrsion  of  the  infidels ;  and  , 


their  order  is  become  lo  considerable  that  it 
is  at  present  diridcd  into  more  than  sixty  pro- 
vinces, consisting  of  near  1600  cooTents,  and 
25,000  monks,  brides  the  missions  of  BrmzU, 
Congo,  Barbary,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt 

Among  those  who  have  preferred  the  po- 
verty and  himiility  of  the  Capuchins  to  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  was  the 
famous  Alphonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Modens 
and  Heggio,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Isabella,  took  the  habit  of  this  order  at  Munich, 
in  the  year  1626,  under  the  name  of  Brother 
John  Baptist,  and  died  in  the  convent  of  Cas- 
telnnovo,  in  1644.  In  France  likewise,  the 
Duke  de  Joyense,  after  having  distinguhhed 
himself  as  a  great  general,  became  a  Capuchin 
in  September,  1587. 

Father  Paul  observes,  that  ^  the  Capuchins 
preserve  their  reputation,  by  reason  of  their 
poverty ;  and  that  if  they  should  suflfer  the 
least  chancre  in  their  institution,  they  wooM 
acquire  no  immoveable  estates  by  it,  but  would 
\o^  tlie  alms  they  now  receive."  He  adds: 
**  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  here  an  absolute 
period  were  put  to  all  future  acquLsitions  and 
improvements  in  this  gainful  trade ;  for  who- 
ever slumld  go  about  to  institute  a  new  order, 
with  a  power  of  acquiring  estates,  such  an 
order  would  certainly  find  no  credit  in  the 
world  ;  and  if  a  profession  of  poverty  were  s 
part  of  the  institution,  there  could  be  no 
acquisitions  made  whilst  that  lasted;  nor 
would  there  be  any  credit  left  when  that  was 
broke." 

There  is  likewise  an  order  of  Capuchin 
Nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Clara.  Their 
first  establishment  was  at  Naples,  in  1538, 
and  their  foundress  was  the  venerable  mother 
Maria  Laurcntia  Ijonga,  of  a  noUe  family  of 
Catalonia,  a  lady   of  the  most   uncommon 
piety  and  devotion.    Some  Capuchins  coming 
to  settle  at  Naples,  she  obtained  for  them,  by 
her  credit  with  the  archbishop,  the  church  of 
St.  Euphebia,  without  the  city;   soon  after 
wliich  she  built  a  monastery  of  virgins,  under 
the  name  of  **Our  Lady  of  Jerusalem,*'  into 
which  she  retired  in  1.5.34,  together  with  nine- 
teen young  women,  who  engaged  themselves, 
by  solemn  vows,  to  follow  the  third  rule  of 
St.  Francis.     The  Pope  gave  the  government 
of  this  mcmaster}'  to  the  Capuchins ;  and,  soon 
after,  the  nuns  quitted  the  third  rule  of  St 
Francis  to  embrace  the  more  rigorous  rule  of 
St.  Clara,  from  the  austerity  of  which  they 
had  the  name  of  **  Nuns  of  the  Passion,**  and 
that  of  **  ('apuchines  **  from  the  habit  they 
took,  which  was  that  of  the  Capuchins. 

After  the  death  of  their  foundress,  another 
numastery  of  Capuchines  was  established  at 
Home,  near  the  Quirinal  palace,  and  was 
called  **  The  Alonastery  of  the  Holy  Sacra* 
ment ;"  and  a  third,  in  the  same  city,  built  by 
Cardinal  Baronius.  These  foundations  were 
approved,  in  the  year  1600,  by  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  and  confirmed  by  Gregory  iv.   There 
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vere  afterwards  severmi  other  establishments  i  made  pope  ap^ast  the  disposition  of  the  holy 
)f  Capuchtnes :  in  particular  one  at  Paris,  in  decrees  in  the  time  that  he  was  bishop  of 
1604,  founded  by  the  Duchess  de  Merc<eur,  .  Ostia.  Finally,  these  cardinals  have  engrossed 
«ho  put  crowns  of  thorns  on  the  heads  of  the  to  themselves  the  power  of  choosing  a  pope, 
^oang  women  whom  she  placed  in  her  monas-  ',  since  the  council  celebrated  at  Rome,  in  1059, 
lery.  ...  !  ^^'^^^  Nicholas  IL    In  process  of  time,  the 

Caputiati,  a  denomination  which  appeared  |  name  of  cardinal,  which  was  comm6n  to  all 
in  the  twelfth  century,  so  called  from  a  sin-  |  titulary  priests  or  curates,  was  appropriated  to 
lalmr  kind  of  cap  which  distinguished  their  j  those  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  seven 
ptity.  They  wore  upon  their  caps  a  leaden  i  bishops  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  All 
■Mge  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  declared  pub-  j  these  cardinals  were  divided  under  five  patri- 
Belj  that  their  purpose  was  to  level  all  dis-  ;  archal  churches,  as  St  John  of  Lateran,  St 
tiaetions  to  abrogate  magistracy,  and  to  re-  !  Mary  M^jor,  St  Peter  of  the  Vatican,  St 
mote  all  subordination  among  mankind,  and  Paul's,  and  St  Lawrence's.  In  following 
to  restore  that  primitive  liberty,  that  natural  !  times  the  pope  gave  the  title  of  cardinal  to 


raualiiy,  which  were  the  inestimable  privilege 
N  the  first  mortals. 


other  bishops  besides  those  here  mentioned ; 
and  it  is  said  the  first  that  had  this  honour 

Caki>in  AL,  an  eminent  dignity  in  the  Roman  conferred  upon  him  was  Conradus,  Archbishop 
Chnrch ;  among  the  Latins  the  word  Cardi-  \  of  Mayence,  who  received  it  from  Pope  Alex- 
toitM  sijHiifies  principal,  and  in  this  sense  were  |  ander  III.,  who  also  conferred  the  same  honour 
Kca/iCtin/ina^tv,  four  cardinal  or  chief  winds;  '  on  Gardin  of  Sala,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in 
FnmrrpM  Ccin/imi/M,  a  sovereign  prince ;  Musa  !  1165,  and  since  that  time  some  bishops  were 
Oardimaii^,  and  Altare  CanUnaU^  for  the  great  ,  created  Cardinal  Priests  of  Rome,  with  one  of 
■aw  or  fO^at  altar  of  a  church.  It  was  also  '  the  titles  thereof;  so  William  Archbishop  of 
I  nune  that  was  given  to  certain  officers  of  Rheims  was  made  cardinal,  with  the  title  of 
he  Emperor  Tlieodosius,  as  to  generals  of  St  Sabine,  by  Pope  Clement  IlL,  or,  accord- 
imies  ;  to  the  Prxfecti  in  Asia  and  Africa,  ing  to  others,  by  Alexander  IIL  And  finally, 
MCBose  they  possessed  the  chief  offices  in  the  Clement  V.  and  his  successors  gave  the  title 
nwire.  |  of  cardinal  priests  to  many  other  bishops. 

Cardinal,  Origin  or  the  Office.  There  |  which  custom  has  been  followed  since.  As 
v«fi«  two  sorts  of  churches  in  towns ;  one  sort  ,  for  the  deacon  cardinals,  it  must  be  observed, 
VM  as  tlie  parish  churches  of  these  times,  and  ;  that  in  the  beginning  there  were  seven  in  the 
v«re  called  titles ;  the  others  were  hospitals  \  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  other  churches ; 
Ibr  the  poor,  and  were  called  deaneries :  the  this  number  was  augmented,  at  Rome,  to 
Int  were  ser^'ed  by  priests,  and  the  other  fourteen,  and  at  last  they  created  eighteen, 
fOTcmed  by  deans ;  the  other  chapels  in  the  who  were  called  cardinal  deacons,  or  princi- 
kiwns  were  called  oratories,  where  mass  was  pal,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  that  had 
xlehrated  without  administering  the  sacra- |  not  the  care  of  deaneries.  After  were  counted 
■cntSL  The  chaplains  of  these  oratories  were  twenty-four  deaneries  in  the  city  of  Rome  ; 
adfed  local  priests,  that  is,  priests  that  belonged  and  now  there  are  fourteen  affected  to  the 
o  aome  particular  place.  And  to  put  a  greater  deacon  cardinals.  The  priest  cardinals  are 
listtnction  between  these  churches,  the  parish  to  the  number  of  fifty,  which,  with  the  six 
rhnrcbes  were  called  cardinales,  or  cardinal  cardinal  bishops  of  Ostia,  Porro,  Sabina, 
Hire  and  the  priests  that  officiated  in  them,  Palestrina,  Frascati,  and  Albano,  who  have 
lod  administered  the  sacraments,  were  called  no  other  titles  but  those  of  their  bishoprics, 
rantinals.  This  was  chiefly  used  at  Rome,  make  generally  the  number  of  seventy.  Inno- 
rWre  the  cardinals  attended  the  pope  whilst  cent  IV.  gave  the  cardinals  the  red  cap  in  the 
le  eelrbrated  mass,  and  in  the  processions,  ,  councilof  Lyons,  held  in  1243;  Paul  II.  the  red 
ind  therefore  Leon  IV.  calls  them  Presbyieros  gown  in  1 464.  Gregory  XIV.  bestowed  the  red 
mi  caniiMiM,  In  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  cap  upon  the  regular  cardinals,  who  wore  but  a 
\S9^  the  deacons  who  looked  after  the  dean-  hat  before.  Urban  VIII.  gave  them  the  title  of 
.lies,  had  also  the  title  of  cardinals,  either  eminence,  for  they  had  before  but  that  of  most 
wcRuse  they  were  the  chiefest  deacons,  or  illustrious.  ^Vllen  the  pope  has  a  mind  to  create 
weaiu<e  they  assisted  with  the  cardinals,  i.  e,  any  cardinals,  he  writes  their  names  that  he  de- 
irietts  at  the  pope*s  mass.  The  greatest  signs  for  this  dignity,  and  gets  them  read  in 
boctioD  of  the  Roman  cardinals  was  to  go  to  the  consistory,  after  he  has  told  the  cardinals 
he  pupe*s  council,  Aod  to  the  synods,  and  to  ,  Fratres  haltetis^  that  is,  **  You  have  for 
civc  their  opinions  concerning  ecclesiastical  brothers,**  &c.  The  cardinal  patron  sends 
iffiurs.  It  was  one  of  them  that  was  generally  ;  for  those  that  are  at  Rome,  and  conducts 
.'hosen  pope ;  for  it  was  rare  that  any  bishop  '  them  to  his  holiness  to  receive  their  red  caps 
ras  chosen  in  those  days.  It  being  recorded  from  hun ;  until  then  they  are  incognito^  and 
a  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  Pope  Ste-  cannot  come  to  the  meeting;  and  as  for  those 
phen  VI L,  chosen  in  €96,  caused  his  prede-  ,  that  are  absent,  the  pope  dispatches  one  of  his 
sevor  Formocos  to  be  dug  up  again,  and  an-  ■  chambermenofhonour  to  carry  them  their  cap; 
Bttlkd  all  his  ordinances,  alleging  that  he  was    but  they  are  obliged  to  receive  the  hat  at  lus 
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own  hands.  When  they  come  to  Rome  they 
are  rectcived  in  cavalcade.  The  cardinaVs 
<ln'S8  is  a  sattane,  a  rochet,  a  mantelet,  or 
MiDrt  purple  mantle  over  their  rochet;  the 
iiiozetto,  and  a  papal  cape  over  the  rochet  in 
public  and  solemn  actions.  The  colour  of 
their  fragment  differs  according  to  the  times : 
either  it  is  red,  or  of  the  colour  of  dried 
roses  or  violets.  The  regular  cardinals  wear 
no  silk,  nor  any  other  colour  but  that  of  their 
onler,  but  the  red  hat  and  cap  are  common  to 
them  alL  AVhen  cardinals  are  sent  to  princes' 
courts,  it  is  in  quality  of  Lc<fates  a  latere ;  and 
when  they  are  sent  t«)  any  town,  their  povem- 
ment  is  c:ilK*d  hpition.  There  are  five  lega- 
tions, viz.  that  of  Avignon,  of  Ferrara,  of 
Bologna,  of  Ravenna,  and  of  Perouse.  Here 
follows  Fr.  MainibourgV  curious  remarks 
UfKm  this  subject :  —  ^\'hen  the  cathedral 
church  was  vacant,  the  popes  sent  one  of  the 
neighbouring  bishops  to  govern  it,  until  an- 
other bishop  was  chosen,  who  took  possession 
of  it  OS  of  his  proper  church,  and  received  its 
title,  which  the  administering  bishop,  or  he 
that  took  care  of  it  during  the  vacancy,  had 
not  This  was  wliat  they  called  a  cardinal 
bishop  in  those  times,  from  the  word  cardo^ 
which  signifies  a  hinge,  showuig  by  that,  that 
the  titulary  bishop  was  tied  to  his  church  to 
exercise  continu;iIly  of  his  proper  authority 
all  the  innctions  of  his  bishopric.  This  is 
what  the  word  cardinal  signifies  in  its  natural 
and  true  interpretation,  as  can  be  clearly  seen 
in  many  letters  of  St  Gregory  the  Great ;  for 
this  poi)e  understanding  that  the  church  of 
Aleria,  in  the  isle  of  Corsica,  was  vacant,  he 
wrote  to  a  bishop  of  Corsica,  called  Leo,  to  go 
to  govern  it,  and  afterwards  established  Martin 
there  to  be  the  cardinal  bishop  thereof;  so 
here  is  a  succession  of  two  bishops,  whereof 
the  one  was  but  visitor  or  administrator,  and 
the  other  titular.  The  same  Gn'gorv  satis- 
fied the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Naples,  that 
he  approved  their  desire  of  having  Paul 
bishop  of  Neri,  and  their  visitor  made  their 
cardinal  bishop;  whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
in  this  pope's  time,  and  bc^fore  him,  all  titular 
bishops,  who  by  their  ordination  were  tied  to 
their  church,  were  all  called  cardinal  bishops. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  priests  and  dea- 
cons, to  whom  their  bishops  had  given  some 
benefice  or  charge  that  tied  them  to  any 
church  in  their  diocese ;  and  also  the  arch- 
deacons, and  the  other  dignities,  were  cardi- 
nals of  the  churches  they  governed.  The 
other  priests  and  deacons  that  had  no  such 
tie  were  not  called  cardinals.  And  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  those  the  popes  sent  into  pro- 
vinces, and  the  nuncios  be  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, were  indeed  deacons  of  the  Roman 
Church,  but  not  cardinals.  By  this  same 
reason,  all  the  curates  tied  by  their  titles  to 
the  parishes  wherein  they  administered  the 
sacraments,  were  cardimd  priests.  He  was 
also  called  a  cardinal  priest  who  officiated  in 


chief  in  any  great  man's  chapel  or  oratory; 
so  that  there  were  deacon,  pnest,  and  bishop 
cardinals  in  all  the  dioceses  of  the  world. 
And  as  for  the  (^urch  of  Rome,  there  wa< 
no  other  cardinal  bishop  in  Pope  Gregory's 
time  but  he  himself,  who  in  quality  of  pix^jer 
bishop  of  the  particular  Church  of  Rome,  wn 
tied  there  as  to  his  title.    The  priest  cardinals 
were  all  the  curates  of  Rome,  and  all  the 
other  priests  that  served  in  any  other  chapd 
or  orator}'.    The  deacons  and  cardinal  arch- 
deacons were  such  as  had  a  title  where  to 
exercise  their  functions.     This  is  what  the 
cardinals  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  in  St 
Gregory's  time,  and  near  four  hnndred  years 
after  him.   But  in  the  eleventh  age,  the  popes, 
whose  grandeur  was  much  increased,  taking 
crowns,  which  was  begun  the  first  time  ^ 
Pope  Dalmasus  H..  in  1048  ;  they  began  tbo 
to  settle  a  court,  and  a  regular  cooncil  of  e»- 
diiials,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  different 
from  those  that  ixad  this  title  before.   The  car- 
dinal bishops  were  they  that  were  suffiagui 
of  the  poi>e  as  metropolitan.     The  priest  sad 
cnrdinal  deacons  were  chosen  by  the  pope  at 
pleasure,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Christendom, 
whether  bishops,  priests,  abbots,  princes,  com- 
manders, monks,  or  other  reli^ons,  to  whooi 
he  gave  the  title  of  churches,  without  oUiging 
them  to  officiate  in  them.     And  so  as  tbe 
name  of  pope,  which  in  the  five  or  six  fint 
ages  was  common  to  all  bishops,  was  afkcf- 
wards  appropriated  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  so 
likewise  the  name  of  cardinal,  which  had  ben 
common  to  all  titulary  bishops,  priests,  sad 
deacons,  in  regard  of  the  churches  they  were 
linked  to,  as  St.  Gregory  speaks,  docs  now 
belong  only  to  the  caMinals  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  arc  in  the  highest  rank  of  that 
church.     Nevertheless  it  is  obserredL  thit 
even  since  the  establishment  of  this  Coll^ 
of  Cardinals,  the  bishops  maintaining  their 
pre-eminency,  have  had  the  first   puice  in 
assemblies  and  public  meetings  in  the  pope's 
own  presence.     This  is  seen  in  the  Aet  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Church  of  Mannontier, 
by  Pope  Urban  H.,  in  1090,  when  he  came 
to  France  to  keep  the    fkmons  Cooncil  of 
Clermont ;    for  in    that    ceremony,   Hnges, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  next  the  pope,  and 
after  him  followed  the  other  archbishops  sad 
bishops,  followed  by  the  priests  and  deaeaas 
that  were  cardinals,  and  of  the  pope's  retinae. 
In  769,  the  Council  of  Rome,  held  under  Pope 
Stephen  IV.,  decreed,  that  none  should  be 
chosen  pope  but  a  priest  or  deacon  cantinsl. 
In  1 130,  the  cardinals  began  to  be  masters  of 
the  pope's  election  under  Innocent  II.,  ind 
made  themselves  the  sole  choosers,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Rome 
under  Alexander  IIL,  in  1160.      So  rising 
more  and  more,  it  is  at  last  come  to  this,  tbst 
though  they  be  but  priests  and  deacons,  yet 
the  dignity  of  cardinal   alone  placet  them 
above  bishops. 
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CAmMzuTBfl,  or  White  Friars.  Reli- 
gioas  of  the  order  of  Chtr  Lady  of  Mount 
CarmeL  They  pretend  to  deriTC  their  origi- 
Md  from  the  propheti  El^ah  and  EUsha ;  and 
thia  occasioned  a  Tery  warm  controversy  be- 
tveen  this  order  and  the  Jesuits,  aboat  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  parties 
Hibllshing  several  woriLS,  and  petitioning  the 
rbpes  Innocent  XL  and  Innocent  XIL ;  the 
litter  of  whom  silenced  them  both,  by  a  brief 
«r  the  20th  of  November,  1698. 

What  we  know  of  their  original  is,  that,  in 
the  twelfth  centiury,  Aimerie,  legate  of  the 
HoIt  See  in  the  E^tft,  and  patriarch  of  An- 
tioco,  collected  together  several  hermits  in 
9|fTia,  who  were  exposed  to  the  violence  and 
BBCunioDS  of  the  barbarians,  and  placed  them 
OB  Moant  Carmel,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  prophets  El^ah  and  Ellisha ;  from  which 
Boontain  they  took  the  name  of  Carmelites. 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  them 
rales  in  1205,  which  Pope  Honorius  IIL  con- 
inaed  in  1224. 

The  peace  concluded  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric IL  with  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1229, 
so  disadvantageous  to  Christendom,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  infidels,  occasioned  the  Car- 
Mdites  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  under  Alan, 
te  fifth  general  of  the  order.  He  first  sent 
wamt  of  the  religious  to  Cyprus,  who  landed 
there  in  the  year  1238,  and  founded  a  monas- 
tery in  the  forest  of  Fortania.  Some  Sicili- 
■ai,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  Mount  Carmel, 
rtCBmed  to  their  own  country,  where  they 
fcmded  a  monasterr  in  the  suburbs  of  Mes- 
iiiim.  Some  English  departed  out  of  Syria,  in 
the  year  1440,  to  found  others  in  England. 
Others  of  Provence,  in  the  year  1244,  founded 
a  monastery  in  the  desert  of  Aigualates,  a 
leigue  from  Marseilles :  and  thus,  the  num- 
ber of  their  monasteries  increasing,  the^  held 
their  first  European  general  chapter  m  the 
▼car  1245,  at  their  monastery  of  Aylesford, 
m  England. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Carmelites 
in  Eorope,  their  rule  was  in  some  respects 
ahered :  the  first  time,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
who  added  to  the  first  article  a  precept  of 
chastity,  and  relaxed  the  eleventh,  which  en- 
jofais  aostinence  at  all  times  from  flesh,  per- 
outting  them,  when  they  travelled,  to  eat 
boiled  flesh.  This  pope  likewise  gave  them 
leAve  to  eat  in  a  common  refectory,  and  to 
k«ep  asses  or  mules  for  their  use.  Their  rule 
was  again  mi^gated  by  the  Popes  Eu^nius 
IV.  and  Pius  IL  Hence  the  order  is  divided 
iMo  two  branches,  viz.  the  Carmelites  of  the 
mteient  obtervanee,  called  the  modenUe  or  mi' 
tifgted,  and  those  of  the  strict  observance^  who 
ve  the  barrfooied  CarmeUtes ;  a  reform  set 
OB  foot,  in  1540,  by  S.  Theresa,  a  nun  of  the 
eoirrent  of  Avila,  in  Castile:  these  last  are 
divided  into  two  congregations,  that  of  Spain, 
that  of  Italy. 

The  habit  of  the  Carmelites  was  at  first 


white,  and  the  cloak  laced  at  the  bottom  with 
several  lists;  but  Pope  Honorius  IV.  com- 
manded them  to  change  it  for  that  of  the 
Minims.  Their  scapulary  b  a  small  woollen 
habit,  of  a  brown  colour,  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  They  wear  no  linen  Shirts,  but 
instead  of  them  linsey-woolsey. 

Carpocrattans,  heretics,  who  sprang  up 
in  the  second  century;  followers  of  Cupo- 
crates,  of  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  accordmg 
to  Epiphanius,  or,  according  to  Theodoret  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  of  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. This  Carpocrates  was  a  man  of  the 
worst  morals,  and  addicted  to  magic  Euse- 
bins  says  expressly,  he  was  the  father  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  it  is  true  that  all 
the  infamous  things  imputed  to  the  Gnostics, 
are  ascribed  likewise  to  the  Carpocratians. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  two  of  their  prin- 
ciples :  the  one  is,  a  community  of  wives ; 
the  other,  that  a  man  cannot  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion, nor  deliver  himself  from  the  power  of 
the  princes  of  this  world,  as  they  expressed 
it,  without  having  passed  through  all  sorts  of 
criminal  actions ;  laying  it  down  for  a  maxim, 
that  there  is  no  action  bad  in  itself,  but  only 
fVom  the  opinion  of  men.  This  induced  them 
to  establish  a  new  kind  of  metempsychosis, 
that  those  who  have  not  passed  through  all 
sorts  of  actions  in  the  first  life,  may  do  it  in 
a  second,  and,  if  that  be  not  sufficient,  in  a 
third,  and  so  on,  till  they'  have  discharged 
this  strange  obligation.  Accordingly,  they 
are  charged  with  committing  the  most  infam- 
ous things  in  their  Agaps,  or  love-feasts. 

As  to  their  theology,  they  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  angels;  they  said  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in 
a  manner  like  other  men ;  that  his  soul  alone 
was  received  into  heaven,  his  body  remaining 
on  the  ear^ ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rejected 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

They  marked  their  disciples  at  the  bottom 
of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with  a 
razor. 

They  had  images  of  Jesus  Christ  as  well  in 
painting  as  in  sculpture,  which  they  sidd  were 
made  by  Pilate :  they  kept  them  in  a  little 
box  or  chest  They  had  likewise  the  images 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other 
philosophers.  They  put  crowns  on  all  these 
images,  and  paid  them  the  same  superstitious 
honours  which  the  pagans  did  to  their  idols, 
adoring  them,  and  offering  sacrifice  to  them. 
A  woman  of  this  sect,  named  Marcellina,  came 
to  Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Anicetus,  where 
she  made  a  great  many  proselytes.  She  wor- 
shipped the  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  Paul, 
Homer,  and  Pythagoras,  and  offered  incense 
to  them. 

Carpocrates  had  a  son,  named  Epiphanius, 
who,  by  means  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
gave  a  greater  extent  to  the  fiibulous  opinions 
of  the  Carpocratians.  He  died  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  but  in  that  short  time  had 
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ac<iuired  so  great  a  reputation  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  his  father,  that,  after  his  death,  he 
waK  revered  by  them  as  a  god,  insomuch  that 
they  built  a  temple  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Cephalenia,  and  the  Ophaleninns,  every  first 
day  of  the  month,  solemnized  the  feast  of  his 
apotheosis,  offering  sacrifices  to  him,  and  sing- 
ing h^-mns  to  his  honour. 

Epiphanius  relates  of  himself,  that  in  his 
youth  he  accidentally  fell  into  company  with 
some  women  of  this  sect,  who  revealed  to  him 
the  most  horrible  secrets  of  the  Carpocratians. 
They  were  armed  with  beauty  sufficient  to 
make  an  impression  on  a  person  of  his  age  ; 
but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  says,  he  escaped 
the  snare  which  the  devil  had  laid  for  him. — 
See  Gnostics. 

Cartui'kianb,  a  religious  order,  founded  in 
the  year  loSl),  by  one  Bruno,  a  very  learned 
man,  of  the  bishopric  of  i'ologne,  and  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Paris.  The  occasion 
of  its  institution  is  related  as  follows:  a  friend 
of  iiruno's,  who  bad  been  looked  upon  as  a 
good  liver,  l»eing  dead,  Hnino  attended  his 
funeral.  Whilst  the  service  was  i>erfomiing 
in  the  church,  the  dead  man,  who  lay  upon  a 
bier,  raised  himself  up  and  said,  **  Bv  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  I  am  accused."  'iThe  com- 
pany being  astonished  at  this  unusual  accident, 
the  burial  was  deferred  to  the  next  day,  when 
the  concourse  of  peoi)le  being  nmch  greater, 
the  dead  man  agaiu  raised  himself  up  and  said, 
**  By  the  just  judgment  of  God,  I  am  damned.** 
This  miracle,  it  is  pretended,  wrought  hueh 
au  efiect  on  Bruno,  and  six  more,  that  they 
immediately  retired  to  the  desert  of  (^hartreux, 
in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  in  Dauphiue,  where 
Hugh,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  assigned  them 
a  spot  of  ground,  and  wliere  Bruno  built  his 
first  monastery,  under  the  following  rigid  in- 
stitutes : 

His  monks  were  to  wear  a  hair-cloth  next 
their  body,  a  white  caFsock,  and  over  it  a 
black  cloak :  they  were  never  to  eat  flesh ;  to 
fast  every  Friday  on  bread  and  water ;  to  eat 
alone  in  their  chambers,  except  uix>n  certain 
festivals  ;  and  to  observe  an  almost  perpi'tual 
silence :  none  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
monaster^',  except  the  )rior  and  procurator, 
and  they  only  about  the  business  of  the  liouse. 

The  Carthusians,  so  called  from  the  place 
of  their  first  institution,  are  a  very  rigid  order. 
'I'hey  are  not  to  go  out  of  their  cells,  except 
to  church,  without  leave  of  their  superior. 
They  are  not  to  speak  to  luiy  perscm,  even 
their  own  brother,  without  leave.  They  may 
not  keep  any  part  of  their  portion  of  meat  or 
drink  till  the  next  day,  except  herbs  or  fruit 
Their  bed  is  of  straw,  covere<l  w  ith  a  felt  or 
coarse  cloth  ;  their  clothing,  two  hair-i'loths, 
two  cowls,  two  pair  of  hose,  a  cloak,  &c.  all 
coarse.  Ever}'  monk  has  two  neeiUes,  some 
thread,  scissors,  a  comb,  a  razor,  a  hone,  an 
ink-horn,  pens,  chalk,  two  pumice-stones; 
likewise  two  pots,  two  porringers,  a  basin,  two 


spoons,  a  knife,  a  drinking  cup,  a  water-pot, 
a  Siilt,  a  dish,  a  towel ;  and,  for  fire,  tinder, 
flint,  wood,  and  an  axe. 

In  the  refectory,  they  are  to  keep  their  eyn 
on  the  meat,  their  hands  on  the  table,  their 
attention  on  the  reader,  and  thar  heart  fixed 
on  God.  When  allowed  to  discourse,  they  ire 
to  do  it  modestly,  not  to  whisper,  nor  talk 
aloud,  nor  to  be  contentions.  They  confirfli 
to  the  prior  every  Saturday.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  come  into  their  choichea,  that  tk 
monks  may  not  see  any  thing  which  may  pro- 
voke them  to  lewdness. 

It  is  computed  there  are  a  hundred  lod 
seventy-two  houses  of  Carthusians,  whereof 
five  arc  of  nims,  who  practise  the  same  ans* 
terities  as  the  monks.  They  are  divided  into 
sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  has  two 
visitors.  There  have  been  several  canoniied 
saints  of  this  order ;  four  cardinals,  seventy 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  a  great  many 
verv  learned  writers. 

'f  he  story  of  the  motive  of  St  Bmno*t  re- 
tirement into  the  desert  was  inserted  in  the 
Koman  Breviary,  but  was  afterwards  left  out, 
when  that  Breviary  was  reformed,  hy  order 
of  Pope  l^rban  VIII. ;  and  this  gave  ocetdoi 
to  several  learned  men  of  the  seventeenA 
century  to  ])ublish  writings  on  that  snlgeet, 
some  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  stoiy,  tad 
others  to  invalidate  it 

In  the  year  1 170,  Pope  Alexander  IIL  took 
this  order  under  the  protection  of  the  holy 
see.  In  1391,  Boniface  IX.  exempted  them 
fn>m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  In  USU, 
Martin  V.  exempted  them  from  paying  the 
tenths  of  the  lands  belonging  to  them ;  tad 
Julius  II.,  in  1508,  ordered  that  all  thehoases 
of  the  order,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  were  situated,  should  obey  the  prior  of 
the  Grand  Chartreuse,  and  the  general  chapter 
of  the  order. 

The  convents  of  this  order  are  generally 
very  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  that  ci  Naples 
though  but  small,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in 
ornaments  and  riches.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  church  and  house  but  marUe  and 
jasper.  The  apartments  of  the  prior  are 
rather  those  of  a  prince,  than  a  poor  monk. 
There  are  innumerable  statues,  bas-re!ieA» 
paintings,  &c.,  together  with  very  fine  gar- 
dens ;  all  which,  jointni  with  the  holy  and 
exemplary  life  of  the  good  religious,  draws 
the  curiosity  of  all  strangers  who  visit 
Naples. 

The  Carthusians  settled  in  England  about 
the  year  1 180.  They  had  several  monasteries 
here,  particularly  at'Witham  in  Somersetshire, 
Ilinton  in  the  same  county,  Beanval  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, Kingston-upon-Hull,  Mount- 
Grace  in  Yorkshire,  Eppewort  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  Shene  in  Surrey,  and  one  near  Coventry. 
In  Ixmdcm  tliey  haid  a  famous  monastery, 
since  called,  from  the  Carthusians  who  settled 
there,  the  Charter-house. 
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CA.^rALTT,  an  erent  that  is  not  foreseen  or  <  science  which  makes  them  fearful  of  doing 
""'"'"  wrong;  we  must  conclude  that  such  works 

as  these,  when  properly  executed,  may  cer- 
tainly be  of  considerable  advantage.  The 
reader  may  consult  Ames's  Power  and  Cases 
of  Conscience ;  Bishop  Taylors  Ductor  Dubi" 


intended.     See  Contingenct. 

Cxrivim,  one  that  studies  and  settles  cases 
of  conxcience.  The  Jesuits  £scobar,  Sanchez, 
Sqarez,  Busenbaum,  and  others,  have  acquired 
Docorioos  celebrity  by  their  ingenuity  in  the 


tBTentioD  of  such  cases,  and  for  the  ambiguity  j  tantium ;    Dr,    Saunderson's  De    Obiigatione 

ind  Mngularity  of  their  solutions.     Escobar  Conscientitr ;  Pike  and  Ilai/trartrs  Cases ;  .tind 

made  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  Saurin's  Christian  Casuistry^  in  the  4th  vol. 

easoi<»t»  before  him.     M.  Ia^  Feore,  preceptor  of  his  Sernwns^  p.  265,  English  edition ;  and 

Df  LouIa  X  in.,  called  the  books  of  the  casuists  '  Baxter'' s  Christian  Directory. 

the  art  of  quibbling  with  God,  which  does  not  Cataphkyoian    Heresy,    the   erroneous 

nem  far  from  truth,  by  reason  of  the  multi-  system  of  Montanus,  and  so  called,  because 

tade  (»f  distinctions  and  subtleties  with  which  that  heresiarch   began  to  exercise  his  pre* 

ihey  abound.     Mayer  has  published  a  biblio-  tended  prophetical  gifts  in  the  lower  or  more 

Iheca  of  casuists,  containing  an  account  of  all  southerly  part  of  Plirygia.     See  Montanus. 

the  writers  on  cases  of  conscience,  ranged  Catechising,  instructing  by  asking  ques- 

imder  three  heads;  the  first  comprehending  tions  and  correcting  the  answers.  Catechising 

ihe  I^theran,  the  second  the  Calvinist,  and  is  an  excellent  mean  of  informing  the  mind, 

the  third  the  Romish  casuists.  engaging  the    attention,    and   affecting  the 

Cascistry.  called  by  Kant  the  dialectics  of  heart,  and  is  an  important  duty  incumbent  on 

etmscienee,  is  the  doctrine  and  science  of  con-  all  who  have  children  under  their  care.  Child- 

Kience  and  its  cases,  with  the  rules  and  prin-  ren  should  not  be  suffered  to  grow  up  with- 

csple*  of  resoWing  the  same;  drawn  partly  from  out  instruction,  under  the  pretence  that  the 

•atural  reason  or  equity,  and  partly  from  the  choice  of  religicm  ought  to  be  perfectly  free, 

■olhoritT  of  Scripture,  tiie  canon  law,  councils,  and  not  biassed  by  the  influence  and  autho- 

6llKrB,&c.  To  casuistr}' belongs  the  decision  rity  of  parents,  or  the  power  of  education. 

of  all  difSculties  arising  about  what  a  man  may  As  they  have  capacities,  and  are  more  capa- 

bvfullj  do  or  not  do ;  what  is  sin  or  not  sin ;  ble  of  knowledge  by  instruction  than  by  the 

viMit  thincB  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  exercise  of  their  own  reasoning  powers,  they 

dbebarge  bis  duty,  and  what  he  may  let  alone  should  certainly  be  taught.    This  agrees  both 

witbout  breach  of  it                                           ;  with  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of 

Some  suppose  that  all  books  of  casuistry  revelation.    Deut  vi.  7 ;  Prov.  xxii.  6 ;  Eph. 

•fc  as  useless  as  they  are  tiresome.    One  who  yi.  4.     The  propriety  of  this  being  granted, 

is  really  anxious  to  do  his  duty  must  be  very  it  may  next  be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  &- 

weak.  It  is  said,  if  he  can  imagine  that  he  cilitate  their  knowledge,  short  summaries  of 

has  much  occasion  for  them ;  and  with  regard  religion,  extracted  from  the  Bible,  in  the  way 

to  one  who  is  negligent  of  it,  the  style  of  of  question  and  answer,  may  be  of  consider- 

those   writings  is  not  such  as  is  likely  to  able  use.     1.  Hereby,  says  Dr.  Watts,  the 

awaken  him  to  more  attention.     The  frivol-  principles  of  Christianity   are  reduced    into 

oBs  accuracy  which  casuists  attempt  to  intro-  short  sentences,  and  easier  to  be  understood 

doce  into  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  by  children. — 2.  Hereby,  these  principles  are 

almost  necessarily  betray  them  into  danger-  not  only  thrown  into  a  just  and  easy  method, 

DOS  errors ;  and  at  the  same  time  render  their  but  every  part  is  naturally  introduced  by  a 

works  dry  and  disagreeable,   abounding  in  proper  question ;   and  the  rehearsal  of  the 

abttruse  and  metaphysical  distinctions,   but  answer  is  made  far  easier  to  a  child  than  it 

iocapable  of  exciting  in  the  heart  any  of  those  would  be,  if  the  child  were  required  to  repeat 
emotions  which  it  is  the  principal  use  of  books  :  the  whole  scheme  of  religion. — 3.  This  way 

of  morality  to  produce.  of  teaching  has  something  familiar  and  dc- 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  may  be  ob-  lightful  in  it,  because  it  looks  more  like  con- 
served, that,  though  these  remarks  may  ap-  '  versation  and  dialogue. — t.  The  very  curio- 
ply  to  40MC  they  cannot  apply  to  all  books  of  :  sity  of  the  young  mind  is  awakened  by  the 
casuistry.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  ■  question  to  know  what  the  answer  will  be ; 
nice    distinctions,    metaphysical   reasonings,  |  and  the  child  will  take  pleasure  in  learning 


and  abstruse  terms,  cannot  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  generality,  because  there  are  so 
few  who  can  enter  into  them;  yet,  when  we 
eoDfider  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon  a 
iolject  by  the  force  of  good  reasoning,  by 
viewing  a  case  in  all  its  bttrings,  by  properly 
eoosidering  all  the  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  it,  and  by  examining  it  in  every  point 
of  view  :  if  we  consider  also  how  little  some 
men  are  aoeostomed  to  think,  and  yet  at  the 
nme  time  possess  that  tendiemess  of  con- 


the  answer  by  heart,  to  improve  its  own 
knowledge.     2:)ee  next  article. 

Cat»x;uism,  a  form  of  instruction  by  means 
of  (questions  and  answers.  There  have  been 
various  catechisms  published  by  different  au- 
thors, but  many  of  them  have  been  but  ill 
suited  to  convey  instruction  to  juvenile  minds. 
Catechisms  for  children  should  be  so  framed 
as  not  to  puzzle  and  confound,  but  to  let  the 
beams  of  divine  light  into  their  minds  by  de- 
grees.   They  should  be  accommodated  as  far 
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M  ponible  to  the  weakness  of  their  under- 
standings ;  for  merely  learning  sentences  by 
roce,   without  comprehending  the  meaning, 
will  be  of  but  little  use.     In  this  way,  they 
will  know  nothing  but  words :  it  will  prove  a  ' 
laborious  task,  a^  not  a  pleasure ;  confirm  ■ 
them  in  a  bad  habit  of  dealing  in  sounds  in- 
stead of  ideas ;  and,  after  all,  perhaps  create 
in  them  an  aversion  to  religion  itsel£     Dr.  , 
Watts  advises  that  different  catechisms  should  j 
be  composed  for  different  ages  and  capacities ; 
the  questions  and  answers  should  be  short, 
plain,  and  easy ;  scholastic  terms,  and  logical  ' 
distinctions,    should  be  avoided;    the  most 
practical  points  of  religion  should  be  inserted, 
and  one  or  more  well  chosen  texts  of  Scrip-  ; 
ture  should  be  added  to  support  almost  every  : 
answer,  and  to  prove  the  several  parts  of  it  '< 
The  Doctor   has  admirably  exemplified  his 
own  rules,  in  the  catecbism  he  has  composed 
for  children  at  three  or  four  years  of  age ;  | 
that  for  children  at  seven  or  eight ;  his  As-  ' 
sembly*s  catechism,  proper  for  youth  at  twelve 
or  fourteen;  his  preservative  from  the  sins 
and  follies  of  childhood;   his  catechism  of 
Scripture  names ;  and  his  historical  catechism. 
These  are  superior  to  any  I  know,  and  which  ; 
I  cannot  but  ardently  recommend  to  parents  ' 
and  all  those  who  have  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  children. 

The  catechism  of  the  church  of  England  is  ! 
drawn  up  by  way  of  question  and  answer.  ■ 
Originally,  it  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  re-  i 
petition  of  the  baptismal  vow,  the  Creed,  and  ' 
the  LoTd*s  Prayer ;  but  King  James  I.  ordered  , 
the  bishops  to  add  to  it  a  short  and  plain  ex-  | 
planation  of  the  sacraments,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly performed  by  Bishop  Overal,  then  ! 
Dean  of  St  Paul*s,  and  approved  by  the  rest  of 
the  bishops. 

The  times  appointed  for  catechising  are 
Sundays  and  holidays.  By  the  first  book  of 
King  Edward  YI..  it  was  not  required  to  be 
done  above  once  in  six  weeks.  But  upon 
Bucer^s  objecting  to  the  interval  of  time  as 
too  long,  the  rubric  was  altered,  but  express- 
ed, notwithstanding,  in  indefinite  terms,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  done  as  often  as  occasion  requires. 
Indeed,  the  fifty-ninth  canon  enjoins  every 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  upon  every  Sunday 
and  holiday,  to  teach  and  instruct  the  youth 
and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish,  in  the  ca- 
tecbism set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  that  under  pain  of  a  sharp  re- 
proof for  the  first  omission,  suspension  for  the 
second,  and  excommunication  for  the  third. — 
See  Catechist  and  Catechising. 

Catechist,  one  whose  charge  is  to  instruct 
by  questions,  or  to  question  the  uninstructed 
concerning  religion. 

The  catechists  of  the  ancient  churches  were 
usually  ministers,  and  distinct  from  the  bishops 
and  presb3rters,  and  had  their  catechumena,  or 
auditories,  apart  But  they  did  not  constitute 
any  distinct  order  of  the  clergy,  being  chosen 


out  of  aoj  order.  The  bishop  himself  some« 
times  performed  the  office;  at  other  times 
presbyters,  readers,  or  deacons.  It  was  his 
business  to  expoae  the  foUr  of  the  pagan 
superstition;  to  remove  prgudices,  and  an- 
swer olgeetions ;  to  discourse  on  behalf  of  the 
Christian  doctrines;  and  to  give  instruction 
to  those  who  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  to 
qualify  them  for  baptism. 

Catbcbumens,  Uie  lowest  order  of  Chris-  * 
tians  in  the  ancient  church.  They  were 
called  Catechumens,  fnm  the  Greek  word 
cariix«w«  which  signifies  to  instruct  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  any  art  or  science.  Thej 
had  some  title  to  the  common  name  of  Chris- 
tian, being  a  degree  above  pagans  and  here- 
tics, though  not  consummated  by  baptism. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  state  of  Catechu- 
mens by  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  The  children  of  believing  parenti 
were  admitted  Catechumens  as  soon  as  ever 
they  were  capable  of  instruction  ;  bat  at  what 
age  those  bom  of  heathen  parents  mi^t  be 
admitted,  is  not  so  clear.  As  to  Uie  time  of 
their  continuance  in  this  state,  there  was  no 
general  rule  fixed  about  it ;  but  the  practioe 
variM  according  to  the  difference  cSt  timei 
and  places,  and  the  readiness  and  profideoej 
of  the  Catechumens  themselves.  The  cooa- 
cil  of  Eliberis  appointed  two  ^ears!  proba- 
tion for  new  converts ;  and  Justinian,  in  one 
of  his  Aor(//<p,  prescribes  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  lengthes 
the  term  to  three  years.  Sometimes  it  w 
limited  to  the  forty  days  of  Lent  Soeratei 
observes,  that  in  the  conversion  of  the  Bur* 
gundians,  the  French  bishop,  who  converted 
thorn,  took  only  seven  days  to  catechise  them, 
and  then  baptized  them.  But  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  imminent  death,  the  Catechumens 
were  immediately  baptixed  with  what  tkcy 
called  Clinic  baptism. 

There  were  four  orders  or  degrees  of  Cate- 
chumens.   The  first  were  the  I(mOov|u»wi, 
or    those    instructed    privately  without  the 
church,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  entering  into  the  church  for  some 
time,  to  make  them  the  more  eager  and  desir- 
ous of  it.    The  next  degree  above  these  were 
the   oKpowfiivoi,  audienten.     They  we#e  so 
called  iVom  being  admitted  to  hear  sermons 
and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  prayen. 
The  third  sort  of  Catechumens  were  the  70- 
vcrXiovrf c«  genu-Jlectentes ;  so  called  because 
they  received  imposition  of  hands,  kneeling 
upon  their  knees.     The  fourth  order  was  the 
/3a7rr(^<5/jcvoi,   ^lariZofuvot^   the   comprtenta 
and  elccti,  which  denote  the  immediate  candi- 
dates of  baptism,  or  such  as  were  appointed 
to  be  baptized  the  next  approaching  festival : 
before  which  strict  examination  was  made 
into  their  proficiency  under  the  several  stages 
of  catechetical  exercises.     After  examination, 
they  were  exorcised  for  twenty  days  togc- 
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ther,  and  were  obliged  to  fksting  and  confes- 
sion. They  were  to  get  the  Creed  and  Lord's 
Prayer  by  heart,  and  to  repeat  them  before 
the  bishop  at  their  last  examination.  Some 
dajs  before  baptism,  they  went  yeiled,  or 
with  their  hen  covered ;  and  it  was  cnstom- 
ary  to  touch  their  ears,  saying,  Eph]^kiUka^ 
**  be  opened  ;**  as  also  to  anomt  tneir  eyes 
with  clay;  both  ceremonies  in  imitation  of 
oor  Sayioar*s  practice,  and  intended  to  sha- 
dow out  to  the  Catechumens  their  condition 
both  before  and  after  admission  into  the  Chris- 
tian chorch. 

That  part  of  divine  service  which  preceded 
the  common  prayers  of  the  commamcants  at 
the  altar,  that  is,  the  psalmody,  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  the  sermon,  &c.,  was  called 
MiM9a  Cattekumawrwrn ;  because  the  Cate- 
chumens had  the  liberty  of  being  present 
only  at  this  part  of  the  service. 

The  ancients  speak  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Catechumens ;  and  some  modem  writers, 
by  mistake,  suppose  that,  though  they  were 
not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  they 
had  something  like  it,  which  they  call  Euto- 
giit  Pamia^  or  PanU  Benedictua,  But  it  ap- 
pears from  St.  Augustine,  that  this  sacrament 
was  not  the  consecrated  bread,  but  only  a 
little  taste  of  salt ;  intimating  to  them  by  that 
lymbol,  that  they  were  to  purge  and  cleanse 
their  souls  from  sin,  salt  being  the  emblem  of 
poritj  and  incorruption.  They  called  this  a 
■aeraaient,  after  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  gave  that  name  to  every 
thin^  that  was  mysterious,  or  hod  a  spiritual 
signification  in  it 

Catkna,  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  chain, 
in  biblical  criticism  is  an  exposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  formed  from  collections 
from  several  authors.  Thus  we  have  Catena 
of  the  Greek  frthers  on  the  Octateuch,  by 
ProcofMus ;  on  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Olympi- 
odorus ;  and  on  the  Octateuch,  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  by  Nicephorus.  These 
were  Greek  writers  themselves.  Beside  them, 
compilations  of  tiiis  sort  were  made  fr^m  the 
early  fathers  by  many  later  authors,  such  as 
Francis  Zephyr,  Lepomannus,  Patrick,  Ju- 
nius, Corderius,  &c.  Pole's  Synopsis  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Catena  of  the  modem  inter- 
ptvtations  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  as  Wolfius 
IS  of  a  still  more  ancient  class  on  the  New 
Testament 

CATHAnisTS,  a  sect  that  spread  much  in 
the  Latin  church  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Their  religion  resembled  the  doctrine  of  the 
Manichcans  and  Gnostics  [see  those  arti- 
cles.] They  supposed  that  matter  was  the 
aoarce  of  evil ;  that  Christ  was  not  clothed 
with  a  real  body;  that  baptism  and  the  Lord*s 
supper  were  useless  institutions ;  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  strange  notions. 

c5athbd]lal,  the  chief  church  of  a  diocese; 
a  church  wherein  is  a  bishop's  see.  llie  word 
comes   ticfai  teaBt^pOf    "chair:"    the  name 


seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  fh>m  the  manner 
of  sitting  in  the  ancient  churches  or  assem- 
blies of  private  Christians.  In  these  the  coun- 
cil, t.  e,  the  elders  and  priests,  were  called 
Presbvteriumf  at  their  head  was  the  bishop, 
who  held  the  place  of  chairman,  CathedraUa 
or  Cathedraticus ;  and  the  presbyters,  who 
sat  on  either  side,  also  called  by  the  ancient 
fiithers  Assesores  Epiacoporum,  The  episcopal 
authority  did  not  reside  in  the  bishop  alone, 
but  in  all  the  presbyters,  whereof  the  bishop' 
was  president  A  cathedral,  therefore,  ori- 
ginally was  different  fit>m  what  it  is  now; 
the  Christians,  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
haying  no  liberty  to  build  any  temple.  By 
their  churches  they  only  meant  assemblies; 
and  by  cathedrals,  nothing  more  tlum  consis- 
tories. 

Catholic,  denotes  any  thing  that  is  uni- 
versal or  general  1.  The  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  Jude,  and  John  are  called  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles,  either  because  they  were 
not  written  to  any  particular  person,  or 
church,  but  to  Christians  in  general,  or  to 
Christians  of  several  countries ;  or  because, 
whatever  doubts  may  at  first  have  been  en- 
tertained respecting  some  of  them,  they  were 
all  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic,  or  universal 
church,  at  the  time  this  appellation  was  at- 
tached to  them,  which  we  find  to  have  been 
common  in  the  fourth  century.  '2.  The  rise 
of  heresies  induced  the  primitive  Christian 
church  to  assume  to  itself  the  appellation  of 
catholic,  being  a  characteristic  to  distinguish 
itself  from  all  sects,  who,  though  they  had 
party  names,  sometimes  sheltered  themselves 
under  the  name  of  Christians.  The  Romish 
church  now  distinguishes  itself  by  catholie, 
in  opposition  to  all  who  have  separated  from 
her  communion,  and  whom  she  considers  as 
heretics  and  schismatics,  and  herself  only  as 
the  tme  and  Christian  church.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic  church 
in  being ;  that  is,  no  universal  Christian  com- 
munion. 

Celestins,  a  religious  order,  so  called  from 
their  founder,  Peter  de  Meuron,  afterwards 
raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of 
Celestin  V. 

This  Peter,  who  was  bom  at  Isemia,  a 
little  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
year  1215,  of  but  mean  parents,  retired  very 
young  to  a  solitary  mountain,  in  order  to  de- 
dicate himself  wholly  to  prayer  and  mortifi- 
cation. The  fame  of  his  piety  brought  several^ 
out  of  curiosity,  to  see  him ;  some  of  whom, 
charmed  with  his  virtues,  renounced  the 
world,  to  accompany  him  in  his  solitude. 
With  these  he  formed  a  kind  of  community 
in  the  year  1254;  which  was  approved  by 
Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  1264,  and  erected  into  a 
distinct  order,  called  The  llermiu  of  St 
Damien. 

Peter  de  Meuron  governed  this  order  till 
1266,  when  his  love  of  solitude  and  retire- 
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mt-nt  indnccd  him  to  ouit  th^'  ..l..ir^«*.  In 
July.  12*;*4.  the  (Treat  reputation  of  hi*  sano- 
titv  ra!s<Hl  him,  thousrh  much  ajains:  hi*  wilL 
to  the  pontificate.  He  then  took  the  name  of 
<'eltrstin  V..  and  his  or«]er  that  of  CVIesrins. 
from  him.  By  his  bull  he  af-^n^vi-d  their 
con<titution!»,  and  confirmed  all  their  men  as- 
terif*.  which  wi-re  to  the  numb.T  of  t^t-aiy. 
But  lie  sat  too  short  a  time  in  the  cha'r  of 
St.  Pftt-r  to  do  many  great  tliir.irs  for  his 
order :  for,  havincr  governed  the  church  five 
mcmths  and  a  few  days,  aud  c«.>nMdenng  the 
great  burden  he  hal  token  up«>n  him.  to 
which  he  thought  hirasvlf  une«|iuil.  he  so- 
lemnly renounct^i  the  pontiticate,  in  a  coa- 
8ii»torj'  held  at  Naples. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1296, 
his  order  made  a  jrreat  pro-rress.  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  France  likewise ;  whither  the 
then  General  Peter  of  Tivi^li  sent  twelve 
religious  at  the  request  of  King  Philip  the 
Fair,  who  gave  them  two  ra<masteries :  one 
in  the  forest  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  in  the 
firest  of  Compeigue,  at  Blount  Chartres. 
This  order  likewise  passed  into  several  pro- 
vinces of  Germany.  They  have  about  ninety- 
six  convents  in  Italy,  and  twenty-one  in 
France,  under  the  title  of  priories.  The  Ce- 
lestins  of  the  province  of  France  have  the 
priWlege,  by  a  grant  of  the  Popes  Martin  V. 
and  Clement  VII.,  of  making  new  statutes 
whenever  they  think  proper,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  order.  By  \irtue  of  this  power 
they  drew  up  new  constitutions,  which  were 
received  in  a  provincial  chapter  in  16»>7. 
They  are  divided  into  three  parts  : — the  first 
treats  of  the  provincial  chapters,  and  the 
elections  of  superiors ;  the  second  contains 
the  regular  observances ;  and  the  third  the 
visitation  and  correction  of  the  mcrnks. 

The  Celestins  rise  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, to  say  matins.  They  eat  no  flesh  at 
any  time,  except  when  they  are  sick.  They 
fast  everv  Wednesdav  and  Fridav,  from  Eas- 
ter  to  the  feast  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy 
cross ;  and,  from  that  feast  to  Easter,  every 
day.  As  to  their  habit,  it  consists  of  a  white 
gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapulary.  In 
the  choir,  and  when  they  go  out  of  the  mo- 
nasterj',  they  wear  a  black  cowl  with  the 
capuche  :  their  shirts  are  of  serge. 

Celestins,  likewise,  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  hermits,  who,  during  the  short  jMinti- 
ficate  of  Celestin  V„  obtained  of  that  poi)e 
permission  to  quit  the  order  of  Friars  Minors, 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  retire  into  soli- 
tude, there  to  practise  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
in  its  utmost  strictness.  The  superiors,  being 
disgusted  at  this  separation,  took  all  methods 
to  reduce  these  hermits  to  the  obedience  of 
the  order ;  to  avoid  which  persecution,  they 
retired  into  Greece,  and  continued  some  time 
in  nn  island  of  Achaia.  But  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  succeeded  Celestin,  being  impor- 
tuned by  the  order  of  Friars  Minors,  revoked 


th"  grant  of  his  predecessor,  and  ordered  the 
CelcStin  hermits  to  rvtum  to  the  obedience  of 
their  *up.T;ors.     .Aectirdingly,  Thomas  Sola, 
lonl  of  the  :>Und  where  they  had  fixed,  drove 
them  out :  and  this  he  did  in  a  time  of  fkmine, 
by  which  ibi-se  poor  religious  were  exposed 
t'*  creat  miierj  and  want  in  their  journeys, 
e^p.o'ally  as  ti:ey  pajised  through  the  coim- 
trieo  of  the  Lat'rs,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
sch'>:narics.      They    were   something   better 
treated  in  the  countries  of  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  they  continued  for  two  years  unmo- 
lested :  but  the  Patriarch  of  Con:$tantinople, 
being  retunied  from  Venice,  excommunicated 
them  twice,  bi-cause  thev  did  not  submit  to 
their  suj»eriors  ;  uevenheless,  these  solitaries 
did  not  wan  t  for  pn.>tectors ;  and  the  Ari'h- 
bishop  of  Patras  particularly  interi^ted  him- 
self in  their  cause. 

Brother  James  du  Mont,  one  of  these  her- 
mits, retuniiug  from  Armenia,  where  he  had 
resided  some  time,  without  knowing  whjt 
had  passed  in  relation  to  his  brethren,  came 
into  Italv,  and  made  his  submission  to  the 
general,  who  six>n  at\er  sent  him  on  a  mission 
into  the  EasL  Being  arrived  at  Xegropont,aDd 
hearing  of  the  persecution  raised  against  the 
Celestin  hermits,  he  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate matters,  and  managed  the  affair  with 
so  much  prudence,  that  the  fathers  of  Ro- 
mania consented  that  all  these  hermits  should 
acknowledge  him  as  their  superior,  under 
the  dependence  of  the  gencraL  This  the 
general  would  not  consent  to ;  which  obliged 
brother  Liberatus  and  his  companions  to  come 
into  Italy,  and  represent  to  the  pope  that  he 
and  his  brethren  had  been  .always  faithful  to 
the  church,  and  that  all  the  accusations  against 
them  were  mere  calumnies. 

A  chapter  general,  held  at  Toulouse,  in 
l.')o7,  obtained  an  order  from  Charles  II., 
King  of  Naples,  to  the  inquisitor  of  that 
state,  to  act  against  brother  Liberatus  and 
his  companions.  Accordingly,  the  inquisitor 
examined  them,  and  declared  them  innocent ; 
at  the  same  time  advising  them  to  retire  to 
.Anoiano,  where  he  granted  them  his  protection 
ag;iinst  the  pursuits  of  their  enemies.  But 
afterwards,  Uung  gained  over  by  their  ene- 
mies, he  cited  them  a  second  time  before  him, 
and  found  a  pretence  to  condemn  them  as 
heretics  and  schismatics.  In  consequence  of 
which  sentence  they  were  first  imprisoned, 
*and  then  bauishi>d. 

Cklioacy,  the  state  of  unmarried  persons. 
Celibate,  or  celiluicy,  is  a  word  chieny  used 
in  speaking  of  the  single  life  of  the  popish 
clergv,  or  the  obligation  tliey  are  under  to 
abstain  from  marriage.  The  Church  of  Rome 
imposes  an  universal  celibacy  on  all  her 
clergy,  from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  deacon 
and  subdeacon.  The  advocates  for  this  usage 
pretend  that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  was 
required  in  the  ancient  church  as  a  condition 
of  ordination,  even  from  the  earliest  apostolic 
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ag««.  Bat  the  coDtrary  is  erxdent  from  na- 
Btcroas  examples  of  bishops  and  archbishops, 
who  lived  io  a  state  of  matrimony,  without 
*By  pnjadice  to  their  ordination  or  their 
ftmction.  Neither  our  Lord  nor  his  apostles 
kid  the  least  restraint  upon  the  connubial  union 
—on  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures  speak  of  it 
as  honourable  in  all,  without  the  least  re- 
striction as  to  persons. — Heb.  xiii.  4.  Matt 
aiz.  10,  12.  1  Cor.  vii.  2,  9.  Paul  even 
assi^nis  forbidding  to  marry  as  characteristic 
of  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  times.  1  Tim. 
IT.  3.  The  Others,  without  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity,  asserted  the 
lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  all  Christians. 
Jiarriage  was  not  forbidden  to  bishops  in 
the  Eastern  Church  till  the  close  of  the 
seventh  centur}-.  Celibacy  was  not  imposed 
on  the  Western  clergy  in  general  till  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  though  attempts  had 
been  made  long  before.  Superstitious  zeal 
for  a  sanctimonious  appearance  in  the  clergy 
seems  to  have  promoted  it  at  first ;  and  crafty 
policy,  armed  with  power,  no  doubt  riveted 
this  clog  on  the  sacerdotal  order  in  later  pe- 
riods of  the  church.  Pope  Gregory  MI. 
appears  in  this  business  to  have  had  a  view 
to  separate  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  other  interests,  and  to  bring  them 
iaio  a  total  dependence  upon  his  anuority ; 
to  the  end  that  all  temporal  power  might,  in 
a  high  degree,  be  subjected  to  the  papal  juris- 
dietioo.  Forbidding  to  marry,  therefore,  has 
evidently  the  mark  of  the  beast  upon  it  See 
MsaaiAOB. 

Celsus,  a  philosopher  of  the  second  cen- 
tary,  and  of  the  Epicurean  school,  who 
eomposed  a  book  against  Christianity,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  ^AXfiOtig  Xoyoc, 
which  Origen,  in  his  refutation  of  it,  has,  to 
a  eonsiderable  extent,  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  invaluable,  on  account  of  the  admissions 
of  the  grand  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
as  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  contained  in 
their  writings,  by  an  enemy,  who  lived  little 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ai^r 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  He  has  nearly 
eighty  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  which  he  not  only  appeals  to  as 
existing,  but  as  universally  received  by  the 
Christians  of  that  age  as  credible  and  divine. 
He  is  most  minute  in  his  references  to  the 
circamstances  of  the  life  of  ("hrist  and  his 
apostles,  which  shows  that  he  was  well  ac- 
qoainted  with  them,  and  that  no  one  denied 
toem.  He  every  where  ridicules  the  idea  of  j 
oar  Lord's  divinity,  contrasting  with  it  that 
of  his  poverty,  suderings,  and  death ;  which 
proves  not  only  that  the  Christians  of  that 
early  age  avowed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine, 
bat  that  C'clsus  himself,  though  an  unbeliever, 
found  it  in  the  documents  to  which  he  refers, 
as  the  source  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  system.  **  Did  your  God,  when 
ander  punishment,"  he  asks,  **  say  any  thing 


like  this  ?"  "  You  will  have  him  to  be  God," 
he  insists,  '*  who  ended  an  infamous  life,  with 
a  miserable  death."  ^  If,"  he  proceeds,  **  he 
thought  fit  to  undergo  such  things ;  and  if, 
in  obedience  to  the  Father,  he  suffered  death, 
it  is  apparent  they  could  not  be  painful  and 
grievous  to  him,  he  being  a  God,  and  con- 
senting to  them,"  &C.  See  Lardneb  and 
Origen,  c<m,  Cels, 

Cemetery,  a  place  set  apart  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  Anciently  none  were  buried 
in  churches  or  churchyards ;  it  was  even  un- 
lawful to  inter  in  cities,  and  the  cemeteries 
were  without  the  walls.  Among  the  primi- 
tive Christians  these  were  held  in  great 
veneratiotL  It  even  appears  from  Eusebius 
and  Tertullian,  that  in  the  early  ages  they 
assembled  for  divine  worship  in  the  ceme- 
teries. Valerian  seems  to  have  confiscated 
the  cemeteries  and  other  places  of  divine 
worship;  but  they  were  restored  again  by 
GaUienus.  As  the  martyrs  were  buried  in 
these  places,  the  Christians  chose  them  fur 
building  churches  on,  when  Constantine  esta- 
blished their  religion ;  and  hence  some  derive 
the  rule,  which  still  obtains  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  without 
putting  under  it  the  relics  of  some  saint 

Censure,  the  act  of  judging  and  blaming 
others  for  their  faults.  Faithfulness  in  re- 
proving another  differs  from  censoriousness : 
the  former  arises  from  love  to  truth,  and 
respect  for  the  person ;  the  latter  is  a  dispo- 
^tion  that  loves  to  find  fault  However  just 
censure  may  be  where  there  is  blame,  yet  a 
censorious  spirit  or  rash  judging  must  be 
avoided.  It  is  usurping  the  authority  and 
judgment  of  God.  It  is  unjust,  unchantable, 
mischievous,  productive  of  unhappiness  to 
ourselves,  and  often  the  cause  of  disorder 
and  confiision  in  society.   See  Rash  Judging. 

Centuries  of  IVIagdeburo,  the  first 
comprehensive  work  of  the  Protestants  on 
church  history,  and  so  called  because  it  was 
divided  into  centuries,  each  volume  containing 
a  hundred  years,  and  was  first  written  at 
Magdeburg.  Matthias  Flaccius  formed  the 
plan  of  it  in  1552,  in  order  to  prove  the 
agreement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  that 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  the  difien^nce 
between  the  latter  and  that  of  the  Catholics. 
John  Wigand,  Matth.  Judex,  Basil  Faber, 
Andrew  Corvinus,  and  Thomas  Holzhuter, 
were  after  Flaccius,  the  chief  writers  and 
editors.  Some  Lutheran  princes  and  noblemen 
patronized  it  and  many  learned  men  assisted 
in  the  work,  which  was  drawn  with  great 
care  and  fidelity,  from  the  original  sources, 
compiled  with  sound  judgment,  and  written 
in  Latin.  It  was  continued  by  the  centuria- 
lore^,  as  the  editors  were  called,  only  to  the 
year  1300 ;  and  was  published  at  Hnsle,  1559- 
1574,  in  thirteen  volumes,  folio.  A  modem 
edition  by  Raumgarten  and  Seinler,  but 
which  reaches  only  to  the  year  500,  appeared 
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at  Noremburp.  ITTiT-irfia,  in  six  volames 
quarto.  A  giMjd  abridj^mt-nt  was  prtrpared 
by  Lucas  Osiander:  the  Tubingen  edition  of 
Which  (lC<i7-16ii'i)  comprcliends  the  period 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  <^athoIics,  finding  themselves  attacked 
in  this  alarmin^r  way,  and  confuti-d  by 
matters  of  fact.  Baronius  wrote  his  Annals 
in  op|K»sition  to  the  Centurirp. — Enrv.  Amff. 

Ckriwnians.  a  sect  in  the  first  centurv, 
BO  caHcd  from  Cerdon,  who  flourished  \40  or 
141,  and  came  to  Home  from  Syria.  His 
disciples  espoused  most  of  the  opinions  of 
iSiinon  Mafus  and  the  Manichieaiis.  They 
a«serted  tMo  principles.  £:^jod  and  bai.  The 
first  they  called  the  Father  of  Jlsus  Christ : 
the  latter  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Thev 
di-ni'.'d  the  incarnation  and  the  resurrection, 
and  rejtHTt  the  b4KikiJ  of  the  Old  Testament. 

<'KRf:>ioNY,  an  asstuiblape  of  several 
actions,  forms,  and  circumstance*,  serving 
to  render  a  thing  magnitieent  and  solemn. 
Ajiplied  to  religious  services,  it  signifies  the 
external  rites  and  manner  wherein  the  minis- 
ters of  n-lipnon  jwrform  their  sacred  functions. 
In  iri46,  >[.  Ponce  published  a  history  of 
an<'i"nt  ceremonies,  tracing  the  rise,  growth, 
and  introduction  of  each  rite  into  the  church, 
and  its  gradual  advancement  to  supi>rstition. 
Many  of  them  were  borrowed  fnmi  Judaism, 
but  more  fn>m  paganism.  Dr.  Middleton 
has  given  a  fine  discourse  on  the  confonnity 
bftwecn  the  pagan  and  popish  ceremonies, 
which  he  exemplifies  in  the  use  of  incense, 
holy  water,  lamps  and  candles  before  the 
shrines  of  saints,  votive  gifts  round  tlie 
shrines  of  the  deceased,  &c.  In  fact,  the 
altars,  images,  crosses,  processions,  miracles, 
and  legends,  nay,  even  the  very  hierarchy, 
p<mtificate,  religious  orders,  &e.,  of  the  pre- 
sent Romans,  he  shows,  are  all  copied  from 
their  heathen  ancestors.  An  ample  and  mag- 
nificent representation  in  figures  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  customs  of  all  nations 
in  the  world,  designed  by  Picart,  is  added, 
with  historical  explanations,  and  many  cu- 
rious dissertations. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  we  ought 
to  use  such  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are 
merely  of  human  ap])ointment.  On  one  side 
it  has  been  obser\-ed  that  we  ought  not 
Christ  alone  is  king  in  his  church :  he  hath 
instituted  such  ordinances  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship as  he  hath  judged  fit  and  necessary  ;  ant) 
to  add  to  them  seems,  at  least,  to  carry  m  it  an 
imputation  on  his  wisdom  and  authority,  and 
bath  this  unanswerable  objection  to  it,  that 
it  opens  the  d<K)r  to  a  thousand  innovations 
(as  the  history  of  the  church  of  Rome  hath 
sufficiently  shown.)  which  are  not  only  indif- 
ferent in  themselves,  but  highly  absurd,  and 
extremely  detrimental  to  relij^ion.  That  the 
cenimonics  were  numerous  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  is  no  argument ;  for, 
tay  they,  1.  We  respect  Jewish  ceremonies, 


I  becaiLse  they  were  appointed  of  God ;  and  we 

.  reject  human  ceremonies  because  God  hath 

,  not  appointed  them.  2.  The  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies were  established  by  the  unicersal  conncnt 
of  the  nation  ;  human  ceremonies  are  not  so. 
3.  The  former  were  fit  and  proper  for  the 

i  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed ;  but 
the  latter  are  often  the  contrary.  4.  The  insii- 

I  tutor  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  provided  fiT 
the  expense  of  it :  but  no  provision  is  made 
by  God  to  support  human  ceremonies,  or  what 
he  has  not  aj  pointed. 

These  arguments  seem  very  powerful ;  but 

i  on  the  other  side  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  di'sire  of  reducing  religious  worship  to 

i  the  greatest  possible  biropllcity,  however  ra- 
tional it  may  appear  in  itself,  and  abstractedly 
considereil,  will  be  considerably  moderated  io 
such  as  iK'btow  a  moment's  attention  upon  the 
imperfection  and  infirmities  of  human  nature 
in   its    present    state.      Mankind,   generally 
speaking,  have  too  little  elevation  of  mind  to 
be  much  airected  with  those  forms  and  me- 
thods of  worship  in  which  there  is  nothing 
striking  to  the  outward  senses.     The  gn-at 
dithculty  here  lies  in  determining  the  length 
whicli  it  is  pnident  to  go  in  the  accommoda- 
tion of  religious  ceremonies  to  human  infirmitv; 
and  the  grand  point  is  to  fix  a  medium  m 
which  due  regard  may  be  shown  to  the  senses 
and  imagination,  without  violating  the  dictates 
of  right  reason,  or  tarnishing  the  purity  of 
true   religion.      It  has   been   said,   that  the 
Romish  church  has  gone  too  far  in  its  con- 
descension to  the  infirmities  of  mankind ;  and 
this  is  what  the  ablest  defenders  of  its  motley 
w  orship  have  alleged  in  its  behal£     But  this 
obser\'ation  is  not  just ;  the  church  of  Rome 
lias  not  so  much  accommodated  itself  to  kumoM 
weakncitSy  as  it  has  abused  that  tceakHe$i,  by 
taking  occasion  from  it  to  establish  an  endless 
variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  destructive 
of  true  religion,  and  only  adapted  to  promote 
the  riches  and  despotism  of  the  dei^,  and  to 
keep  the  multitude  still  hoodwinked  in  their 
ignorance  and  superstition.     How  far  a  jtist 
antipathy  to  the  church  puppet-shows  of  the 
Papists  has  unjustly  driven  some  Protestant 
churches  into  the  opjiosite  extreme,  is  a  mat- 
ter that  certainly  deserves  a  serious  consider- 
ation.    See  iJr,  Stennetfs  Ser.  on  Gmjbrmty 
to  the  WurU ;  JittfnngoHM  Ser,  on  Certmonies; 
Boifth*8  Essay  OH  tJie  Kingdom  of  Christ;  Mo- 
shcitns    Etficaiastical    ilittoryt     «*iVA    Mae 
Laine'H  Notts,  voL  i.  p.  203,  qoarto  edition. 
Johfn**  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  267. 

Cerintuus,  one  of  the  earliest  heretics,  by 
birth  a  Jew,  who  after  having  studied  philoso- 
phy in  Egypt,  went  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
he  disseminated  his  erroneous  doctrines.  Va- 
rious opini(ms  have  obtained  respecting  the 
time  at  which  he  flourished,  but  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  agreed,  that  it  must  have 
been  in  the  first  century.  Waterland,  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  others,  are  decided  in  their  con- 
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Tictioo,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  to  con- 
file  his  heresy ;  and  indeed,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  entertain  a  donbt  on  the  subject,  con- 
ndering  the  direct  bearing  of  many  passages 
of  his  writings  on  the  principles  of  which  it 
consisted ;  and  especially  the  express  dcclara- 
tioD  of  Ireneus,  who  wa^  well  acquainted 
with  Polycarp,  that  **John  wished,  by  the 
psblication  of  his  Gospel,  to  remove  the  error 
which  had  been  sown  in  men's  minds  by  Ce- 
rinthns.**  Some  have  asserted  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Judaizers  referred  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  without  sufficient  foundation.  He 
WIS  a  gnostic  in  his  notion  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been 
fcrmed  by  angels ;  and  his  attachment  to 
that  philosophy  may  explain  what  otherwise 
seems  inconsistent,  that  he  retained  some  of 
the  Mosuc  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  sabbaths  and  circumcision,  though 
fike  other  gnostics,  he  ascribed  the  law  and 
the  prophets  to  the  angel  who  created  the 
workL  ^Vhat  gave  most  eminence  to  his 
name  was  the  fresh  change  which  he  intro- 
dnced  in  the  notion  concerning  Christ,  while 
the  gnostics  had  all  of  them  been  Docets; 
Cerinthus  maintained  that  Jetua  had  a  real 
body,  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  In  other  points  he  agreed 
with  the  gnostics,  and  believed  that  Christ 
was  one  of  the  ttma  who  descended  on  Jesus 
■I  his  baptism.  The  notion  of  Jesus  being 
born  of  human  parents  was  taught  by  him 
with  pirecision,  and  not  without  success.  He 
is  also  regarded  as  the  first  person  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  a  mundane  millennium,  and  is 
to  have  promised  his  followers  the  gross- 
pleasures,  and  the  most  sensual  gratifica- 
It  is  likely  that  it  is  to  this  part  of  his 
views  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  opinion 
which  he  maintained,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
nfity  of  the  gnostics,  that  Christ  had  not  yet 
risciiv  bat  that  he  would  rise  hereafter,  viz. 
aft  the  period  of  the  millennium.  It  is  not 
iaprobahle  that  Paul  is  combating  this  very 
heresy  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1st  Corin- 
tfaiuis.  If  he  received  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  likely  it  was  only  the  Gospel 
ti  Matthew,  and  that'not  in  its  pure  state,  but 
m  it  existed  Kaff  'E/3patoi/c* 

According  to  Irensus,  **  there  were  some 
who  had  heard  Polycarp  tell  that  John  the 
diariple  of  our  LoM,  being  at  Ephesus,  and 
going  to  bathe,  and  seeing  Cerinthus  in  the 
place,  harried  out  of  the  bath  without  bathing, 
and  added.  Let  us  flee,  lest  even  the  bath 
i^ald  ftll  to  pieces,  while  Cerinthus,  the 
enemy  of  trath,  is  in  it.**  Theodoret  and 
Eptphanius  relate  the  same  story,  which  has 
nevertheless  been  questioned  by  Lampe  and 
Oeder;  bat  it  is  credited  by  Mosheim  and 
other  eminent  modems.  Jerome  is  stated  to 
have  added  that,  according  to  Irena;us,  the 
hath  actually  fell,  but  no  such  passage  is  to 
he  found  in  the  works  of  Jerome. 


Ch-uldee  Paraphrase,  in  the  rabbinical 
style,  is  called  Targum.  There  are  three 
Cbaldee  paraphrases  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
viz.  1.  of  Onkelos ;  2.  of  Jonathan,  son  of 
Uaiel ;  3.  of  Jerusalem ;  but  there  are  seven- 
teen in  all. 

Chalice,  the  cup  used  to  administer  the 
wine  in  the  sacrament,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  mass.  The  use  of  the  chatice, 
or  communicating  in  both  kinds,  is  by  the 
church  of  Rome  denied  to  the  laity,  who  com- 
municate only  in  one  kind,  the  clergy  alone 
being  allowed  the  privilege  of  communicating 
in  both  kinds;  in  direct  opposition  to  our 
Saviour's  words, — "  Drink  ye  cUl  of  it" 

Chancel,  a  particular  part  of  the  fiibric  of 
a  church.  Eusebius,  describing  that  of  Pauli- 
nus,  says,  *'  It  was  divided  from  the  rest  by 
certain  rskils  of  wood,  curiously  and  artificiallv 
wrought  in  the  form  of  net- work,  to  make  it 
inaccessible  to  the  multitude."  These  rails  the 
Latins  call  caiictJU^  whence  comes  the  Eng- 
lish word  chanceL 

The  chancel  in  England  is  the  rector's  fVee- 
hol9,  and  part  of  his  glebe ;  and  therefore  he 
is  obliged  to  repur  it ;  but  where  the  rectory 
is  impropriate,  the  impropriator  must  do  it 

Chancellor,  a  lay  officer  under  a  bishop, 
who  is  judge  of  his  court  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  church  the  bishops  had  those  officers, 
who  were  called  church  lawyers,  and  were 
bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law :  their  business  was  to  assist  the 
bishop  in  his  diocese. 

We  read  of  no  chancellors  in  England  dar- 
ing all  the  Saxon  reigns,  nor  after  the  con- 
quest, till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  that 
king  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  bishops 
in  his  councils  of  state,  and  other  public 
affairs,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  substitute 
chancellors  in  their  room  for  the  despatch  of 
those  causes  which  were  proper  for  their 
jurisdiction. 

A  bishop's  chancellor  hath  his  authority 
from  the  law  ;  and  his  jurisdiction  is  not,  like 
that  of  a  commissary,  limited  to  a  certain 
place,  and  certain  causes,  but  extends  through- 
out the  whole  diocese,  and  to  all  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  not  only  for  reformation  of  manners, 
in  punishment  oi  criminals,  but  in  all  causes 
concerning  marriages,  last  wills,  administra- 
tions, &c. 

Chant  is  used  for  the  vocal  music  of 
churches.  In  church  history  we  meet  with 
divers  kinds  of  these :  as  1.  Chant  Ambrosiati, 
established  by  St  Ambrose;  2.  Chant  Gre- 
gorian,  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  the*Great 
who  established  schools  of  chanters,  and  cor- 
rected the  church  music.  This  at  first  was 
called  the  Roman  song ;  afterwards  the  ptain 
song,  as  the  choir  and  people  sing  in  unison. 

Chantry,  a  little  chapel,  or  particular  altar, 
in  a  cathedral  church,  built  and  endowed  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  priest  to  sing  masses,  in 
order  to  release  the  soul  of  the  donor  out  of 
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pufpatory.  There  were  many  of  these  in 
England  before  the  Reformation  ;  and  any 
man  might  build  a  chantry  without  the  leave 
of  the  bishop.  In  the  37th  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  chantries  were  given  to  the  king, 
who  had  power  to  issue  connnissions  to  seize 
those  endowments;  but  that  being  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  several  chantries  escaped 
being  seized  by  virtue  of  those  commissions ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  vested  in  his  suc- 
cessor, £dward  VI. 

Chapel,  a  place  of  divine  worship,  so 
called.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
capella.  In  former  times,  when  the  kings  of 
France  were  engaged  in  war,  they  always 
carried  St  Martin's  hat  into  the  field,  which 
was  kept  in  a  tent  as  a  precious  relic  :  from 
whence  the  place  was  called  cuptUa^  and  the 
priests  who  had  the  custody  of  the  tent, 
capelUmi.  Afterwards  the  word  capella  be- 
came applied  to  private  oratories. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  chapels  in  Bri- 
tain.   1.  Domestic  chapels,  built  by  noblemen 
or  gentlemen   for  private  worship  in  their 
families.   2.  Free  chapi^ls,  such  as  are  founded 
by  kings  of  England.   They  are  free  from  all 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  only  to  be  visited 
by  the  founder  and  his  successors,  which  is 
done  by  the  lord  chancellor:   yet  the  king 
may  license  any  subject  to  build  and  endow  a 
chapt'l,  and  by  letters  patent  exempt  it  from  | 
the  visitation  of  the  oniinary.     3.  Chapi'ls  in 
universities,  belonging  to  particular  universi- 
ties.    4.  Ohapels  of  ease,  built  for  the  ease  of 
one  or  more  parishioners  that  dwell  too  far 
from  the  church,  and  arc  served  by  inferior 
curates,  provided  for  at  the  charge  of  the  rec- 
tor, or  of  such  as  have  benefit  by  it,  as  the 
composition  or  custom  is.     5.  Parochial  cha- 
pels, which  differ  fn)m  parish  churches  only  j 
m  name ;  they  are  generally  small,  and  the 
inhabitants  within  the  district  few.     If  then* 
be  a  presentation  ad  ecclcsiam  instead  of  capel- 
tanij  and  an  admission  and  institution  upon  it, 
it  is  no  longer  a  chapel,  but  a  church  for 
themselves  and  families.     6.  Chapels  which 
adjoin  to  and  are  part  of  the  church ;  such 
were  formerly  built  by  honourable  |)ersons  as  ' 
burying  places.     7.  The  places  of  worship 
used  by  the  Methodists  and  Protestant  dissent- 
ters,  otherwise  denominated  meeting-houses, 
are  now  almost  universally  called  chapds; 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  re<|uired  by  law, 
that  they  shall  be  certified  in  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  or  to  the  bishop^s  court, 
when,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  the  j 
registration  takes  place.     The  doors  are  not  i 
permitted  to  l)c  kept  locked  during  the  time 
of  worship ;  and,  to  prevent  the  congregation  : 
from  being  disturbed,  whtMJver  molests  it,  or  I 
intemipts  the  worship,  is,  on  conviction  at  I 
the  sessions,  to  forfeit  20/.,  by  statute  I.  of 
William  and  Mary. 

CHAPKL9,   Union,   places  of   worship   in  \ 
which  the  Church  of  England  service  is  per- 


formed in  the  morning,  and  the  usoal  dis- 
senting m<Mle  of  worship  is  used  in  the  even- 
ing. They  were  designed  to  unite  persons  of 
both  parties :  hence  their  name. 

Chaplain,  a  person  who  performs  divine 
service  in  a  chapel,  or  is  retained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  family  to  perform  divine  service. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  term  is  generally  ex- 
plained in   the   following  manner : — Bishop 
Martin  is  said  to  have  worn  a  hood  (caorj), 
which  was  regarded  as  possessing  miraculous 
powers,  and  was,  therefore,  preserved  after 
his  death  in  a  separate  house,  called,  from 
this  hood,  capella  (chapel),  and  the  person 
stationed  in  the  chapel  to  show  it  to  supersti- 
tious spectators  was  termed  chaplain,   Charie- 
magne  is  reported  to  have  possessed  St  Mar- 
tin's  hood  among  the  reUcs,  and  to  have 
erected  a  chapel,  called  by  the  name  of  St 
Martin,  at  the  place  in  Germany  where  Furth 
afterwanls  arose.     He  also  built  similar  cha- 
pels at  Nuremberg  and  Altenfurth.    Another 
less  probable  derivation  of  the  word  deduces 
it  indeed  from  capella^  but  explains  it  to  sig- 
nify the  box  in  which  the  Uoniish  missionaries 
carried  the  requisites  for  celebrating  the  mass, 
who  were  thence  denominated  chaplains. 

According  to  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
pers(ms  vested  with  a  power  of  retaining 
chaplains,  together  with  the  number  each  is 
allowed  to  qualify,  are  as  f(»llow : — an  arch- 
bishop, eight ;  a  duke,  or  bishop,  six ;  marquis 
or  earU  five ;  viscount,  four ;  baron,  kniglit  of 
the  garter,  or  lord  chancellor,  three :  a  duchess, 
marchioness,  countess,  baroness,  the  treasurer 
or  comptroller  of  the  king's  house,  clerk  of 
the  closet,  the  king's  secretary,  dean  of  the 
chapel,  almoner,  and  master  of  the  rolls,  each 
of  them  two;  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  each 
one.  All  these  chaplains  may  purchase  a 
license  or  dispensation,  and  take  two  bene- 
fices, with  cure  of  souls.  A  chaplain  must 
be  retained  by  letters  testimonial  under  hand 
and  seal,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  serve 
as  chaplain  in  the  family. 

In  England  there  are  forty -eight  chaplains 
to  the  king,  who  wait  four  each  month,  preach 
in  the  chajK'l,  read  the  service  to  the  family, 
and  to  the  king  in  his  private  oratory,  and  say 
grace  in  the  absence  of  the  clerk  of  the  dotet 
While  in  waiting,  they  have  a  table  and 
attendance,  but  no  salary.  In  Scotland,  the 
king  has  six  chaplains,  with  a  salary  of  50£. 
each ;  three  of  them  having,  in  addition,  the 
deanery  of  the  chapel  royal  divided  between 
them,  making  up  above  1()Q/.  to  each.  Their 
only  duty  at  present  is  to  say  prayers  at  the 
election  of  peers  for  Scotland  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Chaplet,  a  certain  instrument  of  monkish 
piety,  made  use  of  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  other  eastern  com- 
munions. It  is  a  string  of  beads,  by  which 
they  measure,  or  count,  the  number  of  their 
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rtyen.  The  iDYCDtion  of  it  is  ascribed,  by 
le  historians  of  the  crusades,  to  Peter  the 
[ermit,  who  first  taught  those  warriors  to 
ray  b^  taJe.  St.  Dominic,  founder  of  the 
Dominicans,  greatly  raised  the  credit  of  this 
erout  instrument,  by  giving  out  that  the 
letKd  Virgin  had  brought  him  one  from 
ctren.  If  Peter  the  Herlnit  first  taught  it 
be  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  probable  he  himself 
arrowed  it  from  the  Turks,  who,  to  this  da^, 
aake  use  of  a  chaplet,  or  string  of  beads,  m 
bfor  prayers ;  and  the  Turks  seem  to  have 
lad  it  from  the  East  Indians,  who  likewise 
sake  ose  of  a  kind  of  chaplet  It  is  also 
iscd  by  the  Lamas. 

Chapter,  from  the  Latin  caputs  head,  sig- 
liftes, — 

1.  One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  book, 
tod,  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  one  of  the 
araer  sections  into  which  its  books  are 
Uvided.  This  division,  as  well  as  that  con- 
isdng  of  verses,  was  introduced  to  facilitate 
«£fnmce,  and  not  to  indicate  any  natural  or 
Kcnrate  division  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
he  books.  The  invention  has  been  by  some 
lacribed  to  I^nfranc,  by  others  to  Langton, 
»th  archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  but  it  is  now 
Mty  generally  agreed  that  the  real  inventor 
vas  If  ugo  de  aancto  Caro,  who  lived  in  the 
Urte^nth  century,  and  wrote  a  commentary 
Ni  the  Scriptures,  and  first  introduced  it,  when 
picpanng  a  concordance  of  the  Latin  vulgate. 

S.  A  community  of  ecclesiastics  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  The 
:hief  or  head  of  the  chapter  is  the  dean :  the 
body  consists  of  canons  or  prebends.  In 
England,  as  elsewhere,  the  deans  and  chapters 
ted  the  right  to  choose  the  bishops;  but 
Fitoir^  VI IL  assumed  this  right  as  a  preroga- 
iive  of  the  crown.  The  chapter  has  now  no 
ottger  a  place  in  the  administration  of  the 
Uootfse  during  the  life  of  the  bishop,  but 
neceeds  to  the  whole  episcopal  jurisdiction 
Loring  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  In  Prussia, 
ProCe^itant  bishops  have  been  lately  elected, 
lod  still  more  recently  an  archbishop,  with- 
Tmi  the  vote  of  a  chapter,  by  a  mere  order  of 
^emment. 

CiLAPTERR,  THE  Three,  an  appellation 
pren  in  the  sixth  centuiy  to  the  following 
prodoctions: — 1.  The  writings  of  Theodore 
jf  Mopsaestia.  2.  The  books  which  Theo- 
iorvt  of  Cyrus  wrote  against  the  twelve 
iBRthemas  which  Cyril  had  published  against 
the  NestorianSw  3.  The  letter  which  Ibas  of 
Bdessa  had  written  concerning  the  council  of 
^diesus,  and  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius. 
Tnese  writings  being  supposed  to  favour  the 
Nestorian  doctrine,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Cesa- 
m,  who  was  a  zealous  Monophysite,  prevailed 
on  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  publish  an  edict 
in  the  year  644,  in  which  they  were  ordered 
to  be  condemned.  This  edict  was  opposed  by 
the  African  and  Western  bishops,  especially 
by  Vigilius,  the  Roman  pontin;  the  conse- 


quence of  which  was  that  the  pontiff  was 
ordered  to  apjiear  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
first  r^ected,  and  then  retracted  his  rejection 
of  the  chapters.  They  were  afterwards  con- 
demned anew  by  Justinian. 

Charge  :  1.  A  sermon  preached  by  the 
bishop  to  his  clergy.  2.  Among  the  Dissent- 
ers, it  is  a  sermon  preached  to  a  minister  at 
his  ordination,  generally  by  some  aged  or  able 
preacher,  and  containing  a  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  in  its  nature*  duties,  trials,  and 
encouragements. 

Charity,  one  of  the  three  gtand  theological 
graces,  consisting  in  the  love  of  Cod  and  our 
neighbour,  or  the  habit  or  disposition  of  loving 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves.     **  Charity^*  says  an  able  writer, 
**  consists  not  in  spK'Culative  ideas  of  general 
benevolence  floating  in  the  head,  and  leaving 
the  heart,  as  speculations  often  do,  imtouched 
and  cold ;  neither  is  it  confined  to  that  indo- 
lent goodnature  which  makes  us  rest  satisfied 
with  being  fVee  from  inveterate  malice,  or  ill 
will  10  our  fellow  creatures,  without  prompt- 
ing us  to  be  of  service  to  any.     True  charity 
is  an  active  principle.     It  is  not  properly  a 
single  virtue ;  \>\M  a  disposition  residing  in 
the  heart  as  a  fountain ;  whence  all  the  vir- 
tues of  benignitj,  candour,  forbearance,  gene- 
rosity, compassion,  and  liberality  flow  as  so 
many   native  streams.     From  general  good- 
will to  all,  it  extends  its  influence,  particu- 
larly to  those  with  whom  we  stand  in  nearest 
connexion,  and  who  arc  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  our  good  offices.     From  the  coun- 
try or  community  to  which  we  belong,   it 
descends  to  the  smaller  associates  of  neigh- 
bourhood, relations,  and  friends,  and  spreads 
itself  over  the   whole  circle  of  social  and 
domestic  life.     I  mean  not  that  it  imports  a 
promiscuous  undistingnishing  affection  which 
gi%'es  every  man  an  equal  title  to  our  love. 
Charity,  if  we  should  endeavour  to  carry  it 
so  far,  would  be  rendered  an  impracticable  vir- 
tue, and  would  resolve  itself  into  mere  words, 
without  affecting  the  heart      True  charity 
attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  distinc- 
tion bMCtween  good  and  bad  men  ;  not  to  warm 
our  hearts  equally  to  those  who  befriend  and 
those  who  injure  us.     It  reserves  our  esteem 
for  good  men,  and  our  complacency  for  our 
friends.      Towards  our  enemies  it  inspires 
forgiveness  and  humanity.     It  breathes  uni- 
versal candour  and  libi>rality  of  sentiment.    It 
forms  gentleness  of  temper,  and  dictates  affa- 
bility of  manners.     It  prompts  corresponding 
sympathies  with  them  who  rejoice  and  them 
tiho  weep.   It  teaches  us  to  slight  and  despis<* 
no  man.      Charity  is  the  comforter  of  the 
afflicted,  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  the 
reconciler  of  differences,  the  intercessor  for 
offenders.      It   is  faithfulness  iu  the  friend, 
public  spirit  in  the  magistrate,   equity   and 
j  patience    in   the  judge,   luoderation    in   the 
(.sovereign,  and  loyalty    in  the    subject,      in 
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puvDts,  it  is  care,  aod  attention:  in  child-  beL  hare  been  called  in  question,  and  are 
rtm.  it  is  rererence  and  tubxci^^ion.  In  a  supposed  rather  to  have  originated  in  preju- 
word,  it  if  the  sool  of  focial  life.  It  is  the  dice,  than  to  have  any  foondation  in  truth ; 
•on  that  enlivens  and  cheers  the  abodes  of  but  it  is  affirmed  bj  one  who  has  had  the  best 
men  ;  not  a  meteor  which  occasionally  glares,  opportunities  of  investigating,  that  their  mo- 
but  a  luminary,  which  in  iu  orderly  and  rals  are  most  obnoxious,  and  that  the  repre- 
regular  course  dispenses  a  benignant  influ-  sentations  that  have  been  gijen  of  them  are 
ence."  See  Barrovr'M  irorit,  vol  L  ser.  27,  by  no  means  exaggerated.  They  are  not  only 
24  ;  Bhir^s  Ser^  voL  iv.  ser.  2  :  Sct4Cs  Srr.,  at  enmity  with  all  the  other  Jews,  but  form 
ser.  14:  TiiloUKm'ii  S<r^  ser.  158;  Paley't  the  bitterest  and  most  bigoted  enemies  of  the 
Mar.  PkiL,  voL  L  p.  231  ;  and  articles  Besb-  .  Christian  religion.  They  believe  that  the 
voLENCx,  Love.  I  Messiah,  whom  they  are  hourly  expecting, 

(,'HARjf,  a  kind  of  spell,  supposed  by  the  :  will  be  a  mere  man,  but  will  come  with  such 
ignorant  to  have  an  irresistible  influence,  by  an  effulgence  of  glory,  as  to  prodnoe  a  corn- 
means  of  the  concurrence  of  some  infernal  I  plete  regeneration  in  the  heart  of  every  Jev, 
power,  both  on  the  minds,  lives,  and  proper-  '  and  deliver  them  thenceforth  from  every  evil, 
ties  of  those  whom  it  has  for  its  object.  '^     '*   '     **  '^»^' 

"  Certain  vain  ceremonies,'*  says  Dr.  Dod- 


To  thrir  Rabbins,  whom  they  honour  with 
the  name  of  ZadiMs,  or  **  Righteous,**  they 
dridge,  **  which  are  commonly  called  charms,  pay  almost  divine  homage.  The  extrava- 
and  seem  to  have  no  efficacy  at  all  for  pro-  |  gance  of  their  gestures  during  their  public 
duciQg  the  effects  proposed  by  them,  are  to  ;  service  entitles  them  to  the  appellation  of  the 
be  av<jided ;  seeing  if  there  be  indeed  any  .  ^  Jewish  Jumpers.**  Working  themselves  op 
real  efficacv  in  them,  it  is  generally  probable  into  ecstasies,  they  break  out  into  fits  of 
they  owe  it  to  some  bad  cause  ;  for  one  can  laughter,  clap  their  hands,  jump  up  and  down 
har^y  imagine  that  God  should  permit  good  ^  the  synagogue  in  the  most  mmtic  manner; 
angels  in  any  extraordinar}-  manner  to  inter-  >  and  turning  their  faces  towards  heaven,  th^y 
pose,  or  should  immediately* exert  his  own  clench  their  fists,  and,  as  it  were,  dare  the 
miraculous  power  on  trifling  occasions,  and  Almighty  to  withhold  from  them  the  oljects 
upon  the  performance  of  such  idle  tricks  as  of  their  requests.  This  sect  has  so  increased  of 
are  generjlly  made  the  condition  of  receiving  late  years,  that  in  Russian  Poland  and  Eoro- 
such  benefits.**  '  pean  Turkey,  it  is  reported  to  exceed  in  nnm- 

Chasidim,  OB  **  Priests,'*  a  Jewish  sect,  '  ber  that  of  the  Rabbinists  in  these  cotmtries. 
which  we  must  not  confound  with  the  party 


-uho  t(x>k  the  same  name  in  the  time  of  the 
Muccaljees,  and  rendered  themselves  famous 
by  the  zeal  with  >Ah:ch  they  contended  for 
the  national  institutions.  This  sect  dates  its 
origin  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1740, 
when  its  doctrines  were  first  broached  by 
Israel  Baalsham,  in  the  small  country-town 
of  Flussty,  in  Poland.  In  the  course  of  about 
twenty  years,  his  fame,  as  an  exorcist,  and 
master  of  the  cabbala,  spread  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  obtained  a  great  number  of  fol- 
lowers in  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 
This  Rabbi  gave  out,  that  he  alone  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  mystery  of  tlic  sacred  name ; 
that  his  soul  at  certain  times  left  the  body,  in 
order  to  receive  revelations  iu  the  world  of 
spirits;  and  that  he  was  endowed  with  mi- 
raculous powers,  by  which  he  was  able  to 
control  events,  both  in  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual world.  His  followers  were  taught  to 
look  to  him  for  the  absolution  of  every  crime 
they  might  commit ;  to  repress  every  thing  like 
reflection  on  the  doctrines  of  religion  ;  to  ex- 
pect the  immediate  appearance  of  the  Messiah ; 
and,  in  sickness,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
medicine ;  assured  that  their  spiritual  guides, 
of  whom  several  made  their  appearance  on 
the  death  of  the  founder,  were  possessed  of 
such  merits  as  would  procure  for  them  in- 
stant recovery.  The  accusations  of  gross 
immorality  brought  against  the  members  of 
this  sect  by  the  Lithuanian  Rabbi,  Israel  Loe- 


Chastity.  purity  from  fleshly  lust  In  men 
it  is  termed  continence.     See  CoKTiNEycE. 
There  is  a  chastity  of  speech,  behaviour,  and 
imagination,  as  well  as  of  body.    Grove  gives 
us  the  following  mles  for  the  conservation  of 
chastity — 1.  To  keep  ourselves  fully  employed 
in  lalx>urs  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind : 
idleness  is  frequently  the  introduction  to  sen- 
suality.— 2.  To  guaird  the  senses,  and  avoid 
every  thing  which  may  be  an  incentive  to 
lust.    Doi>s  the  free  use  of  some  meats  and 
drinks  make  the  body  ungovernable?    Does 
reading  certain  books  del»uch  the  imagina- 
tion and  inflame  the  passions  ?    Do  tempta- 
tions often  enter  by  the  sight  ?     Have  public 
plays,  dancings,  effeminate  music,  idle  songs, 
loose  habits,  and  the  like,  the  same  effect? 
He  who  resolves  upon  chastity  cannot   be 
ignorant  what  his  duty  is  in   all  these  and 
such  like  cases. — 3.  To  implore  the  Divine 
Spirit,  which  is  a  spirit  of  purity  ;  and  by  the 
utmost  regard  to  his  presence  and  operations 
to  endeavour  to  retain  him  with  us.     Grovt*t 
Moral,  Philm.  p.  2.  sec.  6. 

CnAziNZARiANs,  a  sect  which  arose  m 
Armenia  in  the  seventh  century.  They  are 
so  called  from  the  Armenian  word  chazuSj 
which  signifies  a  cross,  because  they  were 
charged  with  adoring  the  cross. 

Cherem,  (Heb.  cnn,)  the  second  sort  of 
annthema  among  the  Jews.  The  first  (called 
iViddui)  is  merely  separation,  or  the  lesser 
excommimication.     The  second  (Cherem\  or 
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the  gmter  excoBUBimication,  depriTed  the 
ezcommanicstod  person  of  most  of  the  ad- 
vantaget  of  civil  society.  He  could  have  no 
Miiiirrrc  with  any  one,  coald  neither  huy 
Bor  sell,  except  such  things  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  life ;  nor  resort  to  the  schools, 
nor  enter  into  the  synagopies ;  and  no  one 
was  permitted  to  eat  and  dnnk  with  him*  The 
sentence  of  Cherem  was  to  be  pronounced  by 
tsB  persons  only,  or  at  least  in  the  presence 
df  tea  persons.  But  the  excommunicated 
person  might  be  absolved  by  three  jadges,  or 
cfcn  by  one,  provided  he  were  a  doctor  of 
die  law.  The  form  of  this  excommunication 
was  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  curses  and 
imprecations,  t^en  from  different  places  of 
tke  scriptore.    See  Anathema  and  Excom- 

MVKICATION. 

CBEamicAL  Htmn.  An  hymn  of  great 
BOCe  in  the  ancient  Christian  church.  The 
original  form  of  it,  as  it  stands  in  the  Consti- 
tatioas,  was  in  these  words :  **  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  heaven  and  earth 
are  foil  of  thy  glory,  who  art  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen."  This  thrice  repeating  the  word 
"  bolv**  was  in  imitation  of  the  Seraphim  in 
fibe  vision  of  Isaiah.  Afterwards,  the  church 
added  some  words  to  it,  and  sung  it  in  this 
ferm :  aywc  o  9i6g,  uyioc  6  I^xvpoc,  tiyiog 
Mnvamc,  iXiritrov  fifiag.  L  e.  '*  Holy  God, 
Hotj  Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy 
apon  osw"  This  form  is  ascribed  to  Proclus, 
Kshop  of  Constantinople,  and  Theodosius  (he 
younger,  a.  d.  446.  The  church  used  this 
fBrm  to  declare  her  fiuth  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 
aplying  the  title  of  *<  Holy  God*'  to  the 
Father,  **Holy  Mighty**  to  the  Son,  and 
*"  Holy  Immortal**  to  the  Holy  Ghost  Thus 
k  continued  till  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  or, 
m  some  say,  Peter  Gnapheus,  Bishop  of  An- 
lioch,  caused  the  words  6  (rravpwOf  ic  ^t'  ^i/iac, 
**  that  was  crucified  for  us,**  to  be  added  to  it : 
which  was  done  with  a  view  to  introduce  the 
hereay  of  the  Theopaschites,  who  asserted 
tbat  tke  divine  nature  itself  suffered  on  the 
cross.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  Calandio, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  the  Empe- 
ror Zeno,  made  another  addition  to  it,  of  the 
words  ^  Christ  our  king,'*  reading  it  thus : 
**Holy  God,  Holy  Mighty,  Uol^  Immortal, 
Christ  our  king,  that  was  crucified  for  us, 
kave  mercy  on  us.**  These  last  additions  oc- 
casiooed  great  confusions  and  tumults  in  the 
Eastern  church,  whilst  the  Constantinopolitan 
and  Western  churches  stiffly  rejected  them,  and 
aome,  the  better  to  maintain  the  old  way  of 
applying  it  to  the  whole  Trinity,  instead  of 
tte  words,  *'cmcificd  for  us,**  expressly  said, 
••  Holy  Trinity,  have  mercy  on  us.** 

Tilts  hymn  was  chiefly  sung  in  the  middle 
of  the  communion  service ;  as  it  is  at  this 
day  in  the  communion  service  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  likewise  called  by  the 
Greek  name  Triaamom,  t.  e,  **  thrice  holy,** 
fipom  the  trine  repeution  of  the  word  "  holy.** 


Choir,  that  part  of  a  church,  or  cathedral, 
where  the  singers,  or  choristers,  chant,  or 
sing  divine  service.  The  word,  according  to 
Isidore,  is  derived  a  coronis  circumstantivm, 
because,  anciently,  the  choristers  were  dis- 
posed rouud  the  altar.  It  is  properly  the 
chauceL 

In  the  first  Common-Prayer  Book  of  King 
Eklward  VI.  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of 
morniiig  prayer,  ordered  the  priest,  **  being  in 
the  cAoir,  to  begin  the  Lord*s-prayer  :**  so  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  minister  to  perform 
divine  service  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel 
near  the  altar.  Against  this,  Bucer,  by  Uie 
direction  of  Calvin,  made  a  great  outcr\',  pre- 
tending *'  it  was  an  antichristian  practice  for 
the  priest  to  say  prayers  only  in  the  choir,  a 
place  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  and  not  in  the 
body  of  the  church  among  the  people,  who 
had  as  much  right  to  divine  worship  as  the 
clergy.**  .  This  occasioned  an  alteration  of 
the  rubric,  when  the  Common-Prayer  Book 
was  revised  in  the  5th  year  of  King  Edward, 
and  it  was  ordered,  that  prayers  should  be 
said  in  such  part  of  the  church,  "  where  the 
people  might  best  hear.**  However,  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne, 
the  ancient  practice  was  restored,  with  a  dis- 
pensing power  left  in  the  ordinary  of  deter- 
mining It  otherwise  if  he  saw  just  cause. 
Convenience  at  last  prevailed,  and  by  degrees 
introduced  the  custom  of  reading  prayers  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  so  that  now  service 
is  no  longer  performed  in  the  choir  or  chan- 
cel, excepting  in  cathedrals. 

CuoREPlscoPl  {rrjQ  x^P^C  ^irt<rroiroi, 
bishops  of  the  country.)  In  the  ancient 
church,  when  the  dioceses  became  enlarged 
by  the  conversions  of  pagans  in  the  country 
and  villages  at  a  great  distance  from  the  city 
church,  the  bishops  appointed  themselves  cer- 
tain assistants  whom  they  called  Chorepuicopi^ 
because  by  their  office  they  were  bishops  of 
the  country.  There  have  been  great  disputes 
among  the  learned  concerning  this  order, 
some  thinking  that  they  were  mere  presbyters ; 
others  tliat  there  were  two  sorts,  some  that 
had  received  episcopal  ordination,  and  some 
that  were  presbyters  only ;  others  think  that 
they  were  all  bishops.  See  Campbell's  Levi, 
on  EccUs.  HisL  I^*ctv  viii. 

CnKissi,  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and 
used  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches  in 
the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
ordination,  and  extreme  unction. 

Chrisome,  in  the  office  of  baptism,  was  a 
white  vesture  which  the  priest  put  upon  the 
child,  saying,  ^*  Take  this  white  vesture  for  a 
token  of  iunocency.** 

Christ,  the  Ix>rd  and  Saviour  of  mankind. 
He  is  called  Christ,  or  Messiah,  because  he  is 
anointed,  sent,  and  furnished  by  God  to  exe- 
cute his  mediatorial  office.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Christian,  a  tenn  used  in  a  more  lax  and 
vague  sense  to  denote  one  who  professes  the 
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religion  of  Christ,  or  who  docs  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  other  divisions  of  mankind,  such 
as  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Deists,  Pagans  and 
Atheists ;  or,  in  a  more  strict,  scriptural,  and 
tlieological  sense,  one  who  really  belicTes  the 
gospel,  imbibes  the  spirit,  is  influenced  by  the 
grace,  and  obedient  to  the  will  of  Christ  The 
former  is  merely  political  and  conventional ; 
the  latter  is  sacred  and  proper. 

The  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ,  were 
first  denominated  Christians  at  Antioch,  A.  d. 
42.  They  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner,  by  their  conduct 
and  their  virtues.  The  faithful,  whom  the 
preaching  of  St.  Peter  had  converted,  hear- 
kened attentively  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
a|>o8tles,  who  failed  not  carefully  to  instruct 
them  as  persons  who  were  entenng  upon  an 
entire  new  life.  They  attended  the  temple 
daily,  doing  nothing  different  IVom  the  other 
Jews,  because  it  was  yet  not  time  to  separate 
from  them.  But  they  made  a  still  greater 
progress  in  virtue ;  for  they  sold  all  that  they 
poKsessed,  and  distributed  their  goods  to  tlic 
wants  of  their  brethren.  The  primitive 
C'hristians  were  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
consistency  of  their  conduct,  but  were  also 
very  eminently  distinguished  by  the  many 
mimculous  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  by  God 
ui.>on  them. 

The  Jews  were  the  first  and  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  the  Christians  had.  They  put  them 
to  death  as  often  as  they  bad  it  in  their  power ; 
and  when  they  revolted  against  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  ISarcho- 
ohebos,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  revolt, 
employed  against  the  Christians  the  most 
ligorous  punishments  to  compel  them  to  blas- 
pheme and  renounce  Jesus  Christ.  And  we 
fiud  that  even  in  the  third  century  the^  en- 
deavoured to  get  into  their  hands  Christian 
women,  in  order  to  scourge  and  stone  them 
in  their  synagogues.  They  cursed  the  Chris- 
tians three  times  a  day  in  their  sj^nagogues; 
and  their  rabbins  would  not  allow  them  to 
converse  with  Christians  upon  any  occasion  ; 
nor  were  they  contented  to  hate  and  detest 
them,  but  they  despatched  emissaries  all  over 
the  world  to  defame  the  Christians,  and  spread 
all  sorts  of  calumnies  against  them.  They 
accused  them,  among  other  things,  of  wor- 
shipping the  sun,  and  the  head  of  an  ass ; 
they  reproached  them  with  idleness,  and  being 
a  useless  set  of  people.  They  charged  them 
with  treason,  and  endeavouring  to  erect  a  new 
monarchy  against  that  of  the  Romans.  They 
affirmed,  that  in  celebrating  their  m^^'Steries, 
they  used  to  kill  a  child,  and  eat  his  flesh. 
They  accused  them  of  the  most  shocking  in- 
cests, and  of  intemperance  in  their  feasts  of 
charity.  But  the  lives  and  behaviour  of  the 
first  Christians  were  sufficient  to  refute  all 
that  was  said  against  them,  and  evidently  de- 
monstrated that  these  accusations  were  mere 
calumny,  and  the  effi*ct  of  inveterate  malice. 


Pliny  the  yoon^,  who  was  goTemor  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia  between  tne  years  103  and 
105,  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
Christians  in  that  province,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract:  **  I  take  the  liberty. 
Sir,  to  give  yon  an  account  of  every  difficulty 
which  arises  to  me :  I  had  never  been  pre- 
sent at  the  examinations  of  the  Christians ; 
for  which  reason  I  know  OQt  what  questions 
have  been  put  to  them,  nor  in  what  manner 
they  have  been  punished.  My  behaviour  to- 
wards those  who  have  been  accused  to  me, 
has  been  this :  I  have  interrogated  them,  in 
order  to  know  whether  they  were  really 
Christians.  When  they  have  confessed  it,  I 
have  repeated  the  same  question  two  or  three 
times,  threatening  them  with  death  if  they 
did  not  renounce  this  religion.  Those  who 
have  persisted  in  their  confession  have  been 
by  my  order  led  to  punishment  I  have  even 
met  with  some  Roman  citizens  guilty  of  this 
frenzy,  whom,  in  regard  to  their  quality,  I 
have  set  apart  from  the  rest,  in  order  to  send 
them  to  Rome.  These  persons  declare  that 
their  whole  crime,  if  they  are  guilty,  consists 
in  this :  that  on  certain  days  they  assemble 
before  sunrise,  tor  sing  alternately  the  praises 
of  l^hrist,  as  of  God ;  and  to  oblige  them- 
selves, by  the  performance  of  their  religioos 
rites,  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft  or  adultery,  to 
observe  inviolably  their  word,  and  to  be  true 
to  their  trust  This  disposition  has  oblind 
me  to  endeavour  to  inform  myself  still  Ihrther 
of  this  matter,  by  putting  to  the  torture  two 
of  their  women-servants  whom  they  called 
deaconesses ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  more 
from  them  than  that  the  superstition  of  these 
people  is  as  ridiculous  as  their  attachment  to 
It  is  astonishing.** 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  many 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed  during  the  first  three  centuries.  The 
purity  of  the  Christian  morality,  directly  op- 
posite to  the  corruption  of  the  pasans,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  the  public  aversion.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  many  calumnies  unjustly  spread  about 
concerning  them  by  their  enemies,  particular^ 
ly  the  Jews;  and  this  occasioned  so  strong 
a  prejudice  against  them,  that  the  pagans  con- 
demned them  without  inquiring  into  their 
doctrine,  or  permitting  them  to  defend  them- 
selves. Besides,  their  worshipping  Jesus 
Christ  as  God,  was  contrary  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  laws  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
which  expressly  forbade  the  acknowledging 
of  any  god  which  had  not  been  approved  of 
b^  the  senate.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  made  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  religion,  it  gained  ground 
dailv,  and  very  soon  made  surprising  progress 
in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  third  century 
there  were  Christians  in  the  senate,  in  the 
camp,  in  the  palace ;  in  short  every  where  but 
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in  tW  temple  and  the  thefttres;  tbe^  filled 
the  towns,  the  country,  and  the  islands. 
Ilm  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  CTen  those  of  the  first  dignities,  embraced 
the  &ith;  insomuch  that  the  |>a^an8  com- 
plained that  the  revenues  of  their  temples 
Wre  mined.  They  were  in  such  great  num* 
ben  in  the  empire,  that  (as  TertuUian  ex- 
presses it)  were  they  to  have  retired  into 
another  country,  they  would  have  left  the  Ro- 
snos  only  a  fhghtful  solitude.  For  persecu- 
tioos  of  the  Christians,  see  Persecution. 

Christians  may  be  considered  as  nominal 
aad  rraL  There  are  vast  numbers  who  are 
called  Christians,  not  because  they  possess 
aay  love  for  Christ,  but  because  they  happen 
to  be  bom  in  what  is  called  a  Christian 
eoontry,  educated  by  Christian  parents,  and 
sometimes  attend  Christian  worship.  There 
are  also  many  whose  miods  are  well  informed 
respecting  the  Christian  system,  who  prefer 
it  to  every  other,  and  who  may  make  an  open 
profesaiion  of  it ;  and  yet,  after  all,  feel  but  j 
bttle  of  the  real  power  of  Christianity.  A  ; 
rmi  Chriutian  is  one  whose  understanding  is 
enli^tened  \>j  the  influences  of  divine  grace, 
who  is  convinced  of  the  depravity  of  his 
nature,  who  sees  his  own  inability  to  help 
himself,  who  is  taught  to  behold  Uod  as  the 
duef  good,  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  only  way 
to  obtain  felicity,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
mnd  agent  in  applying  the  blessmgs  of  the 
Gospel  to  his  souL     His  heart  is  renovated. 


inclined  to  revere,  honour,  worship,  trust 
in,  and  li  ve  to  God.  His  affections  arc  elevated 
above  the  world,  and  centre  in  God  alone. 
&  embraces  him  as  his  portion,  loves  him 
sapremely,  and  is  xealous  in  the  defence  and 
sapport  of  his  cause.  His  temper  is  regulated, 
his  powers  roused  to  vigorous  action,  his 
thoughts  spiritual,  and  his  general  deportment 
aauable  anid  uniform.  In  fine,  the  true  Chris- 
tian character  exceeds  all  others  as  much  as 
the  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun  outshines  the 
feeble  light  of  the  glowworm. 

CHaisTiANS  OF  St.  Thomas,  a  sect  of 
Cbristians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  which  region  the  Apostle 
Thomas  is  said  to  have  carried  the  gospel. 
They  belong  to  those  Christians  who,  in  the 
year  499,  united  to  form  a  Syrian  and  CliaU 
dean  church,  in  central  and  eastern  Asia, 
and  are,  like  them,  Nestorians ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed they  existed  much  earlier,  as  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  Indian  Christians  from 
whom  a  bishop  came  to  the  council  at  Nice 
in  325.  They  have  retained  rather  more 
strongly  than  Uie  more  western  Nestorians, 
the  features  of  their  descent  from  the  earliest 
Christian  communities.  They  stili  celebrate 
the  a^apte;  portion  maidens  from  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church;  and  provide  for  the 
poor.  Their  ideas  respecting  the  Lord's 
sapper  incline  to  those  of  the  Protestants,  but 
IB  celebrating  it  they  use  bread  with  salt  and 


oil.  At  the  time  of  baptism  they  anoint  the 
body  of  the  infimt  with  oil.  These  two  cere- 
monies, with  that  of  the  consecration  of  priests, 
are  the  only  sacraments  which  they  acknow- 
ledge. Their  priests  are  distinguished  by  the 
tonsure,  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  were,  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  a  Nestoriaa 
patriarch  at  Babylon,  now  at  Mosul,  from 
whom  they  receive  their  bishop,  and  upon 
whom  they  are  also  dependent  for  the  conse- 
cration of  their  priests.  Their  churches  con- 
tain, except  the  cross,  no  symbols  nor  pic- 
tures. Their  liturgy  is  similar  to  the  Syrian, 
and  is  performed  in  the  Syrian  language 

When  the  Portuguese  occupied  the  East 
Indies,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  endeavoured 
to  subject  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  to  the 
government  of  the  Pope.  The  archbishop  of 
Goa  succeeded,  in  1599,  in  pcrsuadiog  them 
to  submit,  and  form  part  of  his  diocese ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to 
renounce  the  Nestorian  faith,  adopt  a  few 
Catholic  ceremonies,  and  obey  a  Jesuit,  who 
became  their  bishop.  But  after  the  Portuguese 
were  supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  this  union  ceased,  and  they  returned 
to  their  ancient  forms.  At  present  their 
number  amounts  to  nearly  80,O0U.  They  are, 
under  the  British  ^vemment,  free  from  any 
ecclesiastical  restraint,  and  form  among  them- 
selves a  kind  of  spiritual  republic,  under  a 
bishop  chosen  by  themselves,  and  in  which  the 
priests  and  elders  administer  justice,  using 
excommunication  as  a  means  of  punishment. 
CoL  Munro,  the  late  Resident  at  Travancore, 
interested  himself  much  for  this  people,  and 
erected  a  college  at  Chotim,  for  the  education 
both  of  priests  and  others,  and  he  made  an 
endowment  to  support  a  number  of  teachers 
and  students.  In  their  political  relations  to 
the  natives  they  belong  to  the  class  of  the 
Nairsj  or  nobility  of  the  second  rank,  are 
allowed  to  ride  on  elephants,  and  to  carry  on 
commerce  and  agriculture,  instead  of  practis- 
ing mechanical  trades,  like  the  lower  classes. 
Travellers  describe  them  as  very  ignorant, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  very  good  morals.  See 
Monthly  Mag.  for  1804,  p.  60,  and  Dr.  Kerr*s 
Report  to  Lord  Bentinck,  on  the  state  of  the 
Christians  inhabiting  the  kingdom  of  Cochin 
and  Travancore. — Einin,  Mag,  1807,  p.  473. 

Christian rrv,  the  religion  of  Christians. 

L  CuRisTiANiTT,  foundation  of, — Most,  if 
not  all.  Christians,  whatever  their  particular 
tenets  may  be,  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  sole 
foundation  of  their  faith  and  practice.  But 
as  these  books,  or  at  least  particular  passages 
in  them,  have,  from  the  ambiguity  of  language, 
been  variously  interpreted  by  different  com- 
mentators, these  diversities  have  given  birth  to 
a  multiplicity  of  different  sects.  These,  how- 
ever, or,  at  least,  the  greatest  number  of  them, 
appeal  to  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  ultimate  standard — the  only 
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infallible  rale  of  faith  and  manners.  If  asked 
b^  what  anthority  these  books  claim  an  absolute 
nght  to  determine  the  consciences  and  under- 
standings of  men  with  regard  to  what  they 
should  believe,  and  what  they  should  do,  they 
answer,  that  all  Scripture,  whether  for  doc- 
trine, correction,  or  reproof,  was  given  by 
immediate  inspiration  nom  God  If  again 
interrogated  how  those  books  which  they  call 
Scriptures  are  authenticated,  they  reply,  that 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  proved  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  by  evidences  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal  See  $  2,  and  article 
Revelation. 

II.  Chribttanitt,  evidences  of  the  truth  of. 
— The  external  evidences  of  the  authenticity 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  divided  into  direct  and  coUateraL  The 
direct  evidences  are  such  as  arise  from  the 
nature,  consistency,  and  probability  of  the  facts, 
and  from  the  simplicity,  uniformity,  competen- 
cy, and  fidelity  of  the  testimonies  by  which  they 
are  supported.  The  collateral  evidences  are 
either  the  same  occurrences  supported  by  hea- 
then testimonies,  or  others  which  concur  with 
and  corroborate  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Its  tntemo/ evidences  arise  either  from  its  exact 
conformity  with  Uie  character  of  God,  from 
its  aptitude  to  the  frame  and  circumstances  of 
man,  or  from  those  supernatural  convictions 
and  assistances  which  are  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  We  shall  here  chiefly  follow  Dr. 
Doddridge,  and  endeavour  to  give  some  of 
the  chief  evidences  which  have  been  brouj^ht 
forward,  and  which  every  unprejudiced  nund 
must  confess  are  unanswerable. 

First  Taking  the  matter  merely  in  theory, 
it  will  appear  highly  probable  that  such  a 
system  as  the  Gospel  should  be,  indeed,  a 
divine  revelation.  1.  The  case  of  mankind  is 
naturally  such  as  to  need  a  divine  revelation, 
i  John  V.  19 ;  Rom.  L ;  Eph.  iv.  2.  There 
is  from  the  light  of  nature  considerable  en- 
couragement to  hope  that  God  would  favour 
his  creatures  with  so  needful  a  blessing  as  a 
revelation  appears.  3.  We  may  easily  con- 
clude, that  if  a  revelation  were  given,  it  would 
be  introduced  and  transmitted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been.  4. 
That  the  main  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  we  might  in  general  suppose 
those  of  a  divine  revelation  would  be — 
rational,  practical,  and  sublime— Heb.  xi.  6  ; 
Mark  xii.  20 ;  1  Tim.  iL  5  ;  Matt  v.  48  ;  x. 
29,  30 ;  Philippians  iv.  8  ;  Rom.  it  6—10. 

Secondly.  It  is,  in  fact,  certain  that  Chris- 
tianity is,  indeed,  a  divine  revelation :  for,  I. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  now  in 
our  hands,  were  written  by  the  first  preachers 
and  publishers  of  Christianity.  In  proof  of 
this,  observe,  1.  That  it  is  certain  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  new  religion,  but  that  it  was 
maintained  by  great  multitudes  quickly  after 
the  time  in  which  Jesus  is  said    to   have 


appeared      2.    That    there    was    certainly 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  when   Pontius 
Pilate  was   governor  there.      3.    The  first 
publishers  of  this  religion  wrote  books  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  their  master,  and  which  went  by 
the  name  of  those  that  now  make  up  our 
New  Testament    4.  That  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  preserved,  in  the 
main,  uncorrapted  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
original  language  in  which  they  were  written. 
5.  That  the  translation  of  them  now  in  our 
hands  may  be  depended  upon  as,  in  all  things 
most  material,  agreeable  to  the  original  Now, 
IL  From  allowing  the  New  Testament  to  be 
genuine,  according  to  the  above  proof,  it  will 
certainly  follow  that  Christianity  is  a  divine 
revelation ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly evident  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  certainly  knew  whether  the  £icti 
were  true  or  false.    John  L  3  ;  xix.  27,  S5 ; 
Acts  xxviL  7 — 9.      2.    That  the   character 
of  these  writers,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
their  works,  seems  to  render  them  woiSiy  oif 
regard,  and  leaves  no  room  to  imagine  tiiey 
intended  to  deceive  us.  The  manner  in  which 
they  tell  their  story  is  most  happily  adapted 
to  ^n  our  belief.     There  is  no  air  of  decbp 
mation  and  harangue ;    nothing  that  looks 
like  artifice  and  design;   no  apologies,  no 
encomiums,  no  characters,  no  reflections,  no 
digressions ;  but  the  facts  are  recounted  with 
great  simplicity,  just  as  they  seem  to  have 
happened ;  and  those  facts  are  left  to  speak 
for  themselves.      Their  integrity,  likewise, 
evidently  appears  in  the  freedom  with  which 
they    mention    those    circumstances   which 
might  have  exposed  their  Master  and  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  contempt  amongst  pre- 
judiced and  inconsiderate  men,  such  as  they 
knew  they  must  generally  expect  to  meet 
with.      John    L    45,    46 ;    vii.    52 ;     Li^e 
ii.  4,  7 ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  Matt  viiL  20 ;  John 
viL  48.    It  is  certain  that  there  are  in  their 
writings  the  most  genuine  traces  not  only  of 
a  plain  and  honest,  but  a  most  pious  and  de- 
vout, a  most  benevolent  and  generous  dispo- 
sition, as  every  one  must  acknowledge  who 
reads  their  writings.    3.  The  apostles  were 
under  no  temptation  to  forge  a  story  of  tUs 
kind,  or  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  knowing 
it  to  be  false.    4.  Had  they  done  so,  hamanly 
speaking,  they  must  quicUy  have  perished  in 
it,  and  their  foolish  cause  must  have  died 
with  them,  without  ever  gaining  anv  credit 
in  the  world.    Reflect  more  particulariy  on 
the  nature  of  those  grand  focts,  the  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  which 
formed  the  great  foundation  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  as  first  exhibited  by  the  apostles. 
The  resurrection  of  a  dead  man,  and  his  as- 
cension into  an  abode  in  the  upper  world, 
were  such  strange  things,  that  a  thousand 
objections   would    immediately    bare   been 
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nited  against  them ;  and  some  extraordinary 
pRMf  would  hare  been  jostly  required  as  a 
balance  to  them.     Consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  undertook  to  prove  the 
tmth  of  their  testimony  to  these  Aicts ;  and 
it  will  eridently  appear  that,  instead  of  con- 
firming their  scheme,  it  must  have  been  suffi- 
cient utterly  to  have  overthrown  it,  had  it 
been  itself  the  most  probable  imposture  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  ever  have  contrived. 
See  Acts  iii.,  ix.,  xiv.,  xix.,  &c.     They  did 
not  merely  assert  that  they  had  seen  miracles 
wrought  by  Jesus,  but  that  he  had  endowed 
them  with  a  variety  of  miraculous  powers  ; 
and  these  they  undertook  to  display,  not  in 
such  idle  and  useless  tricks  as  sleight  of  hand 
might  perform,  but  in  such  solid  and  impor- 
tant works  as  appeared  worthy  of  divine  in- 
terposition, and  entirely  superior  to  human 
power.     Nor  were  these  things  undertaken 
m  a  comer,  in  a  circle  of  friends  or  depend- 
ents ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  wrought,  as 
might  be  suspected,  by  any  confederates  in 
the  fraud :  but  they  were  done  often  in  the 
most  public  manner.    Would  impostors  have 
made  such  pretensions  as  these  ?  or,  if  they 
had,  must  they  not  imraediatelv  have  been 
exposed  and  ruined  ?     Now,  if  the  New  Tes- 
tament be  genuine,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
apostles  pretend  to  have  wrought  miracles  in 
the  very  presence  of  those  to  whom  their 
writings  were  addressed;   nay,  more,   thc^ 
profess  likewise  to  have  conferred  those  mi- 
raculous gifts  in  some  considerable  degrees 
on  others,  even  on  the  very  persons  to  whom 
they  write,  and  they  appeal  to  their  con- 
sciences as  to  the  truth  of  it     And  could 
there  possibly  be  room  for  delusion  here? 
5.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  the  apostles  did 
gun  early  credit,  and  succeeded  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  vast  number  of  churches  established 
in  early  ages  at  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Co- 
losse,  &c  &c.    6.  That,  admitting  the  facts 
which  they  testified  concerning  Christ  to  be 
true,  then  it  was  reasonable  for  their  contem- 
poraries, and  is  reasonable  for  us,  to  receive 
the  Gospel  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us 
as  a  divine  revelation.    The  great  thing  they 
asserted  was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and 
that  he  was  proved  to  be  so  by  prophecies 
accomplished  in  him,  and  by  miracles  wrought 
by  him,  and  by  others  in  his  name.     If  we 
attend  to  these,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  no 
contemptible  arguments ;  but  must  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that,  the  premises  being  es- 
tablished, the  conclusion  most  easily  and  ne- 
cessarily follows ;   and  this  conclusion,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  taken  in  all  its  extent,  is 
an  abstract  of   the  Gospel  revelation,  and 
therefore  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  of 
it     AcU  viil  37  ;   xvil   18.      (See   articles 
Miracle  and    Pbophecy.)     7.    The  truth 
of  the  Gospel  has  also  -received  further  and 
very   considerable  confirmation    from  what 


has  happened  in  the  worid  naoe  it  was  Ifast 
published.  And  here  we  mist  desire  every 
one  to  consider  what  God  has  been  doing  to 
confirm  the  Gospel  since  its  first  publicatxooy 
and  he  will  find  it  a  further  evidence  of  its 
divine  original.  We  might  argue  at  large 
from  its  surprising  propagation  in  the  world ; 
from  the  miraculous  powers  with  whicji  not 
only  the  apostles,  but  succeeding  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  other  converts,  were  en- 
dowed ;  fh>m  the  accomplishment  of  prophe- 
cies recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
from  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  notwithstanding  the  various  dif-. 
ficulties  and  persecutions  through  which  they 
have  passed.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
to  mention  the  confirmation  it  receives  from 
the  methods  which  its  enemies  have  taken  to 
destroy  it;  and  these  have  generally  been 
either  persecution  or  falsehood,  or  cavilling 
at  some  particulars  in  Revelation,  without 
entering  into  the  grand  argument  on  which 
it  is  built,  and  fairly  debating  what  is  offered 
in  its  defence.  The  cause  has  gained  consi- 
derablv  by  the  opposition  made  to  it ;  the 
more  it  mis  been  tried,  the  more  it  has  been 
approved ;  and  we  are  bold  to  say  no  honest 
man,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  can  examine 
this  system  in  all  its  parts,  without  being 
convinced  that  its  origin  is  divine. 

IIL  Christianitt,  general  doctrines  of, — 
**  It  must  be  obvious,"  says  an  ingenious  au- 
thor, "  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that,  whether 
we  attempt  to  form  the  idea  of  any  religion 
a  priori,  or  contemplate  those  which  have 
already  been  exhibited,  certain  facts,  princi- 
ples, or  data  must  be  pre-established;  from 
whence  will  result  a  particular  frame  of  mind, 
and  course  of  action  suitable  to  the  character 
and  dignity  of  that  Being  by  whom  the  reli- 
gion is  enjoined,  and  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  situation  of  those  agents  who  are  com- 
manded to  observe  it     Hence  Christianity 
may  be  divided  into  credenda,  or  doctrines, 
and  agenda,  or  precepts.     As  the  great  foun- 
dation of  his  religion,  therefore,  the  Christian 
believes  the  existence  and  government  of  one 
eternal  and  infinite  Elssence,  which  for  ever 
retains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, and  inherently  possesses  all  those  per- 
fections which  are  compatible  with  its  nature; 
such  are  its  almighty  power,  omniscient  wis- 
dom, infinite  justice,  boundless  goodness,  and 
universal  presence.  In  this  indivisible  essence 
the  Christian  recognizes  three  distinct  sub- 
sistences, yet  distinguished  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  incompatible  either  with  essential 
unity,  or  simplicity  of  being,  or  with  their 
personal  distinction ;  each  of  them  possesses 
the  same  nature  and  properties  to  the  same 
extent     This  infinite  Being  was  graciously 
pleased  to  create  a  universe  replete  w^ith  in- 
telligences, who  might  enjoy  his  glorv,  par- 
ticipate his  happiness,  and  imitate  his  per- 
fections.     But    as    these    beings  were   not 
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imnnitahle,  but  left  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  will,  degeneracy  took  place,  and  that  in 
a  rank  of  intelligence  superior  to  man.     Bat 
guilt  is  never  stationary.     Impatient  of  itself^ 
and  cursed  with  its  own  feelings,  it  proceeds 
from  bad  to  worse^  whilst  the  poignancy  of 
its  torments  increases  with  the  number  of  its 
perpetrations.      Such   was    the   situation  of 
Satan  and  his  apostate  angels.     They  at- 
tempted to  transfer  their  turpitude  and  misery 
to  man,  and  were,  alas  I  but  too  successful 
Hence  the  heterogeneous  and  irreconcilable 
principles  which  operate  in  his  nature ;  hence 
that  inexplicable  medley  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
of  rectitude  and  error,  of  benevolence  and 
malignity,  of  sincerity  and  fraud,  exhibited 
through  his  whole  conduct ;  hence  the  dark- 
ness of  his  understanding,  the  depravity  of 
his  will,  the  pollution  of  his  heart,  the  irregu- 
larity^ of  his  affections,  and  the  absolute  sub- 
version of  his  whole  internal  economy.     The 
seeds  of  perdition  soon  ripened  into  overt  acta 
of  guilt  and  horror.     All  the  hostilities  of 
nature  were  confronted,  and  the  whole  sub- 
lunary creation  became  a  theatre  of  disorder 
and  mischief.     Here  the  Christian  once  more 
appeals  to  fact  and  experience.  If  these  things 
arc  so— if  man  be  the  vassal  of  guilt,  and  the 
victim  of  misery,  he  demands  how  this  con- 
stitution of  things  can  be  accounted  for?  how 
can  it  be  supposed  that  a  being  so  wicked  and 
unhappy  should  be  the  production  of  an  infi- 
nitely good   and  infinitely  perfect  Creator? 
He,    therefore,    insists    that  human  nature 
must  have  been  disarranged  and  contaminated 
by  some  violent  shock,  and  that,  of  conse- 
quence, without  the  light  diffused  over  the 
face  of  things  by  Christianity,  all  nature  must 
remain  in  inscrutable  and  inexplicable  mys- 
tery.   To  redress  these  evils,  to  re-establish 
the  empire  of  rectitude    and  happiness,   to 
restore  the  Aature  of  man  to  its  primitive 
dignity,  to  satisfy  the  remonstrances  of  infi- 
nite justice,  to  purify  every  original  or  con- 
tracted stain,  to  expiate  the  guilt  and  destroy 
the  power  of  vice,  the  Son  of  God,  from  whom 
Christianity  takes  its  name,  and  to  whom  it 
owes  its  origin,  descended  from  the  bosom  of 
his  Father,  assumed  the  human  nature,  be- 
came the  representative  of  man ;  endured  a 
severe  probation  in  that  character ;  exhibited 
a  pattern  of  perfect  righteousness,  and  at  last 
rati6ed  his  doctrine,  and  fully  accomplished 
all  the  ends  of  his  mission,  by  a  cruel,  unme- 
rited, and  ignominious  death.     Before  he  lef% 
the  world,  he  delivered  the  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  rules  of  human  conduct,  to 
his  apostles,  whom  he  empowered  to  instruct 
the  world  in  all  that  concerned  their  eternal 
felicity,  and  whom  he  invested  with  miracu- 
lous gifts  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  what  they 
taught    To  them  he  likewise  promised  an- 
other comforter,  even  the  Divine  Spirit,  who 
should  remove  the  darkness,  console  the  woes, 
and  purify  the  stains  of  human  nature.    Hav- 


ing remained  for  a  part  of  three  days  nnder 
the  power  of  death,  he  rose  again  iVom  the 
grave;  appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  many 
others ;  conversed  with  them  for  some  time, 
then  re-ascended  to  heaven ;  from  whence  the 
Christian  expects  him,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, to  appear  as  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  from  whose  awards  there 
is  no  appeal,  and  by  whose  sentence  the  des- 
tiny of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  be 
eternally  fixed.     Soon  after  his  departure  to 
the  right  hand  of  his  Father  (where,  in  his 
human  nature,-  he  sits  supreme  of  all  created 
beings,  and  invested  with  the  absolute  ad- 
ministration of  heaven  and  earth,)  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  consolation  descended  on  his 
apostles  with  visible  signatures  of  divine  pow«r 
and  presence.     Nor  were  his  salutary  opera- 
tions confined  to  them,  but  extended  to  all 
who  did  not  by  obstinate    guilt  repel  his 
influences.     These,  indeed,  were  less  conspi- 
cuous than  at  the  glorious  era  when  they  were 
visibly  exhibited  in  the  persons  of  the  apostles 
But  though  his  energ}'  be  less  observable,  it 
is  by  no  means  less  effectual  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  grace  and  mercy.     The  Christian  is 
convinced  that  there  is,  und  shall  continue  to 
be,  a  society  upon  earth  who  worship  God  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  believe  his  doc- 
trines, who  observe  his  precepts,  and  who 
shall  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  his  death,  in 
the  use  of  these  external  means  of  salvation 
which  he  hath  appointed.     He  also  believes 
that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lofd*0 
Supper,  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
Scripture,  the  habitual  exercise  of  public  and 
private  devotion,  are  obviously  calculated  to 
diffuse  and  promote  the  interests  of  truth  and 
religion,  by  superinducing  the  salutary  habits 
of  faith,  love,  and  repentance.     He  is  firmly 
persuaded  that,  at  the  consummation  of  aU 
things,  when  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  various  revolutions  of  progressive  natore 
are  accomplished,  the  whole  human  race  shall 
once  more  issue  from  their  graves ;  some  to 
immortal  felicity  in  the  actual  perception  and 
enjoyment  of  their  Creator's  presence,  and 
others  to  everlasting  shame  and  miseiy.'* 

Christianfft,  morality  and  snperiority  rf, 
— It  has  been  well  observed,  "  that  the  two 
grand  principles  of  action,  according  to  the 
Christian,  are  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the 
sovereign  passion  in  ever^  gracious  mind, 
and  the  love  of  man,  which  reguUtes  oor 
actions  according  to  the  various  relations  in 
which  we  stand,  whether  to  communities  or 
individuals.  This  sacred  connexion  ought 
never  to  be  totally  extinguished  by  any  tem- 
porary injury.  It  ought  to  subsist  in  some 
degree  even  among  enemies.  It  requires  that 
we  should  pardon  the  offences  of  others  as 
we  exi>ect  ])ardon  for  our  own  ;  and  that  we 
should  no  further  resist  evil  than  is  necessary 
for  the  presor\'ation  of  personal  rights  and 
bociul  happiness.     It  dictates  every  relative 
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•sd  reciprocal  dotj  between  parentg  and  chil- 
dren, maaten  and  serranta,  governors  and  8al>- 
Jccta,  frienda  and  friends,  men  and  men ;  nor 
does  it  merely  eijoin  the  observation  of  equity, 
bat  likeviae  mspires  the  most  sublime  and  ex- 
tensire  charity — a  boondless  and  disinterested 
cAision  of  tenderness  for  the  whole  species, 
which  feels  their  distress,  and  operates  for  their 
relief  and  improvement" 

**  Christianity,"  it  has  also  been  observed, 
(and  with  the  greatest  propriety,)  '*  is  supe- 
rior to  all  other  religions.  The  disciple  of 
Jctus  not  only  contends,  that  no  s^'stem  of 
religioo  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited  so  con- 
sistent with  itself,  so  congruous  to  philosophy 
nd  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  Chris- 
tianity ;  he  likewise  avers  that  it  is  infinitelv 
more  productive  of  real  consolation  than  all 
other  religions  or  philosophical  tenets  which 
have  ever  entered  into  the  soul,  or  been  ap- 
plied to  the  heart  of  man.  For  what  is  death 
to  that  mind  which  considers  eternity  as  the 
career  of  its  existence  ?  ^liat  are  the  fh)wns 
of  men  to  him  who  claims  an  eternal  world  as 
his  inheritance?  VThaX  is  the  loss  of  friends 
Id  that  heart  which  feels,  with  more  than 
conviction,  that  it  shall  quickly  rejoin 
in  a  more  tender,  intimate,  and  pcrma- 
it  intercourse,  than  any  of  which  the  pre- 
^  life  is  sosceptible  ?  What  ore  the  vicis- 
of  external  things  to  a  mind  which 
rtpoogly  and  uniformly  anticipates  a  state  of 
CBdIeas  and  immutable  felicity?  >Vhat  are 
■orrifications,  disappointments,  and  insults, 
to  a  spirit  which  is  conscious  of  being  the 
OTwinal  offiqning  and  adopted  child  of  God ; 
vlueh  knows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will, 
m  proper  time,  effectually  assert  the  dignity 
IM  privileges  of  its  nature  ?  In  a  word,  as 
earth  is  but  a  speck  in  the  creation, .  as 
is  not  an  instant  in  proportion  to  etcr- 
■ity.  such  are  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
Christian  in  comparison  of  everv  sublunary 
■iafortnne  or  difficulty.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
Ui  judgment,  the  eternal  wonder  of  angels, 
aad  indelible  opprobrium  of  man,  that  a  re- 
ligion so  worthy  of  God,  so  suitable  to  the 
tnaat  and  circumstances  of  our  nature,  so 
consonant  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  so 
friendly  to  the  dignity  and  improvement  of 
iitteUigent  beings,  so  pregnant  with  genuine 
eam.f6Tt  and  delight,  should  be  rejected  and 
dcnased  by  any  of  the  human  race." 

V.  CHmiSTiAMmr,  external  propaaation  of. 
— ^The  first  oommnnity  of  the  foliowers  of 
Christ  was  formed  at  Jemsalem,  soon  after 
tfM  death  and  resurrection  of  their  master. 
Another  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  first  assumed, 
tboat  the  year  45,  the  name  of  Chriatians^ 
which  had  originally  been  given  them  by 
their  enemies,  as  a  term  of  reproach;  and 
the  travels  and  ministry  of  the  apostles,  and 
other  missionaries,  soon  spread  Christianity 
through  the  Roman  empire.  Palestine,  S>;- 
m,  Natolia,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Medi* 


terranean,  Italy,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  OS  early  as  the  first  century,  contained 
numerous  societies  of  Christians.  Their  lives 
were  spiritual  and  holy,  their  ecclesiastical 
practices  simple,  and  conformable  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  religion,  and  the  humble  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
they  continued  to  acquire  strength  amidst  all 
kinds  of  persecution.  At  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond centui^.  Christians  were  to  be  found  in 
all  the  provmces ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century  almost  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  of  several  neighbouring 
countries,  professed  the  faith  of  Christ  About 
this  time,  endeavours  to  preserve  a  unity  of 
belief,  and  of  church  discipline,  occasioned 
numberless  disputes  among  those  of  different 
opinions,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  design  of 
Christianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  murth 
century,  when  the  Christians  obtained  tolera- 
tion by  means  of  Constantine  Uie  Great,  and 
their  religion  became  that  of  the  empire,  the 
bishops  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of 
authoritatively  deciding  on  matters  of  faith, 
and  making  enactments  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Their  views  were  promot- 
ed by  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  (with  slight 
interruptions  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  some 
of  his  successors,)  by  the  increased  splen- 
dour and  various  ceremonials  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  b^  the  decline  of  classical  learning ;  the 
increasmg  superstition  resulting  from  Uie  in- 
crease of  ignorance;  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  convents  and  monks.  In  Uiis  form, 
appealing  more  to  the  senses  than  to  the 
understanding,  Christianity,  which  had  been 
introduced  among  the  Goths  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  spread  among  the  other  Teutonic 
nations  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe,  and 
subjected  to  its  power,  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  the  rude  warriors  who  founded 
new  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
Empire,  while  it  was  losing  ground  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  before  the  encroachment  of  the 
Saracens,  by  whose  rigorous  measures  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pn>fe$scd  Christians 
were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  ;  the  he- 
retical sects  which  had  been  disowned  by  the 
orthodox  church,  being  almost  the  only 
Christians  who  maintained  their  profession 
in  the  East 

During  the  progress  of  Mohammedanism, 
which  in  Europe  extended  only  to  Spain  and 
Sicily,  the  Popes  of  Rome,  who  were  advanc- 
ing systematically  to  the  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nation in  the  west,  gained  more  in  the  north, 
and  soon  after  in  the  east  of  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  by  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonic 
and  Scandinavian  nations,  than  they  bad  lost 
in  other  regions.  For  the  ^lohammedans  had 
chiefly  overrun  the  territory  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  hod  been  since  the  fifUi  cen- 
tury no  longer  one  with  the  Western,  and  luid 
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bj  degprees  become  entirely  separate  fjrom  it 
In  the  tenth  centary  that  church  received  a 
large  accession  of  adherents,  by  the  conversion ' 
of  the  Russians,  ivho  have  ever  since  continued 
to  be  its  principal  supporters.  But  the  crusa- 
ders, who  were  led  partly  by  religions  enthusi- 
asm, partly  by  the  desire  of  conquest  and 
adventure,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  gained  the  new  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, not  for  the  Greek  emperor,  but  for 
themselves  and  the  Papal  hierarchy.  The 
confusion  which  this  finally  unsuccessful  un- 
dertaking introduced  into  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  western  nations,  gave  the 
Roman  Church  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
increasing  it«  possessions,  and  asserting  its 
pretensions  to  universal  monarchy.  The  inter- 
course of  nations,  however,  and  the  return  of 
the  crusaders,  combined  with  more  liberal  views 
propagated  by  individuals  of  a  more  philoso- 
phic turn  of  mind,  and  above  all,  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  scandalous  corruptions 
and  vices  of  the  clergy,  stood  greatly  in  its 
way.  These  kindled  an  opposition  among  all 
the  societies  and  sects  against  the  hierarchy. 
The  foundation  and  multiplication  of  ecclesi- 
astical orders,  particularly  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  professedly  for  the  care  of 
souls  and  the  instruction  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  the  secular  priests,  did 
not  remedy  the  evil,  because  they  laboured,  in 
general,  more  actively  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  church  and  the  papacy,  than  to  remove 
superstition  and  ignorance ;  and  bold  specu- 
lations which  would  not  yield  to  their  per- 
suasions, were  less  likely  to  be  extirpated  by 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  armed 
itself  with  fire  and  sword.  The  vast  difference 
of  religion,  as  then  taught  and  practised,  from 
the  religion  cf  Jesus  ('hrist ;  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  what  the  church  taught  to  satisfy 
the  mind  and  heart  of  men,  in  reference  to 
their  religious  wants,  became  obvious  to  num- 
bers, partly  from  their  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity derived  from  the  Bible,  which  now 
began  to  be  studied  in  secret,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  church ;  and  partly  from 
the  bold  eloquence  and  undaunted  appeals  of 
individuals  among  those  who  were  disgusted 
with  prevailing  abuses.  The  ecclesiastical 
orders  were  also  desirous  of  pursuing  an  in- 
dependent course ;  offended  princes  forgot  the 
services  of  the  papal  power,  in  promoting  the 
civilization  of  barbarous  nations,  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  Popes 
themselves  made  little  effort  to  reform  or  con- 
ceal the  corruption  of  their  court  and  of  the 
clergy.  They  even  afforded  the  scandalous 
spectacle  of  a  schism  in  the  church,  which 
was  distracted  for  more  than  thirty  years,  bv 
the  quarrels  between  her  candidates,  who  both 
asserted  their  right  to  the  papal  chair.  Nor 
could  any  thing  settle  this  dispute  but  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  (1414 — 
1418,)  which  were  very  unfEtvourable  to  the 


papal  power.  The  doctrinei  of  WicklifTe  had 
already  given  rise  to  a  party  oppoied  to  the 
popedom ;  and  the  secession  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Bohemian  reformer  extorted  from  the 
council  of  Basle  certain  compacta,  which  being 
firmly  maintained,  proved  to  the  friends  <^ 
reformation  what  might  be  effected  by  a  firm 
and  united  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

At  length  Luther  was  raised  op,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  a  noble  band  of  witnesses  for 
the  truth,  exposed  the  nnscriptural  dogmis 
and  corrupt  practice  of  the  papal  hierarchy, 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Temacolar 
languages  of  the  nations  of  Europe;  pro- 
nounced the  authority  of  God,  as  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  to  be  the  ultimate  standard  of 
appeal,  and  opened  and  explained  the  divine 
word  in  its  various  and  important  bearings  on 
the  highest  interests  of  man.  A  spirit  offree 
inquiry  was  thus  awakened,  which  has  not 
ceased,  to  the  present  hour,  to  produce  effeeti 
favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  the  homan 
mind  both  frx>m  secular  and  spiritual  tyranny; 
and  in  proportion  as  its  legitimate  infloence 
has  been  felt,  have  been  the  advantages  aeciii- 
ing  to  the  interests  of  genuine  Christianity. 
Not  only  has  the  light  of  the  gospel  dispelled 
to  a  great  extent  the  mists  of  ignofance  and 
superstition,  in  which  the  whole  clt  Europe  was 
involved,  but  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  its 
purer  forms,  has  been  conveyed  hj  the  ookra- 
ists  to  America,  where  its  benign  mflnence  is 
extensively  felt,  and  from  which,  there  is TMSoa  . 
to  believe,  it  will  ere  long  be  extended  over 
the  southern  re^ons  of  that  vast  oontinent, 
where  unexampled  cruelties  have  for  centories 
been  exercised  by  the  votaries  of  Roman 
superstition. 

^Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  Christianity,  partly 
by  the  abettors  of  infidelity,  the  a^Uhy  and 
divisions  of  Protestantism,  the  unscriptnral 
doctrines  that  have  been  taught  by  many  of  its 
ministers,  and  the  unholy  effects  which  have 
resulted  from  the  connexion  of  church  and 
state,  that  divine  system  has  been  gradually 
gaining  ground,  and  is  now  making  rapid  pn>> 
gress  towards  universal  conquest  By  the 
exertion  of  missionary,  Bible,  tract,  and  other 
societies,  the  truth  is  not  only  being  brought 
prominently  jto  light  throughout  Europe^  bat 
m  Africa,  uidia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pseific, 
its  power  has  been  extensively  felt ;  and  the 
period  seems  rapidly  approaching  when,  in 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
do  the  sea. 

VI.  CuRiSTTAioTY,  tuccesM  of, — Despised 
as  Christianity  has  been  by  many,  yet  it  has 
had  an  extensive  progress  through  the  world, 
and  still  continues  to  be  professed  by  great 
numbers  of  mankind;  though  it  is  to  be 
lamented  many  arc  unacquainted  with  its 
genuine  influence.    It  was  early  and  rapidly 
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prmgBted  throng  the  whole  Rbmtn  empire, 
which  then  coDtuned  ahnost  the  whole  known 
world ;  mnd  herein  we  cmnnot  bnt«dmire  hoth 
the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God.  **  Desti- 
tole  of  all  human  adTantages,*'  tays  a  good 
writer,  **  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by 
K>  art :  not  recommended  by  the  reputation 
of  its  anthor,  not  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its 
•drocatcs,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily, 
Hid  prevailtrd.  TweWe  men,  poor,  artless,  and 
ilCterate,  we  behold  triumphing  over  the 
fiercest  and  most  determined  opposition;  over 
the  t>  nnny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  philosopher ;  over  the  prejudices  of 
the  Gentile,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew.  They 
established  a  religion  which  held  forth  high 
aad  venerable  mysteries,  such  as  the  pride  of 
■an  would  induce  him  to  suspect,  because  he 
eoold  not  perfectly  comprehend  them  ;  which 
preached  doctrines  pure  and  spiritual,  such  as 
eormpt  nature  was  prone  to  oppose,  because 
it  shrunk  from  the  severity  of  their  discipline ; 
which  required  its  followers  to  renounce 
almost  every  opinion  they  had  embraced  as 
ncrcd,  and  eveir  interest  they  had  pursued 
la  important;  which  even  exposed  them  to 
circrr  species  of  danger  and  infamy  ;  to  per- 
iecation  unmerited  aind  unpiticd ;  to  the  ffloom 
of  a  prison,  and  to  the  pangs  of  death,  ilope- 
lesi  as  this  prospect  might  appear  to  the  view 
of  abort-sighted  man,  the  Gospel  yet  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  likely  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  complicated  distresses 
flf  it*  friends,  and  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of 
its  ibos.  It  succeeded  in  a  i>eculiar  degree, 
and  in  a  peculiar  manner;  it  derived  that 
nceesB  from  truth,  and' obtained  it  under  cir- 
eemstances  where  falsehood  must  have  been 
detected  and  crushed.** 

•*  Although,**  says  the  elegant  Porteus, 
"Christianity  has  not  always  been  so  well 
moderstnod,  or  so  honestly  practised,  as  it 
OQgbt  to  have  been ;  although  its  spirit  has 
been  often  mistaken,  and  its  precepts  mis- 
applied, yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  it 
hM  gradually  produced  a  visible  change  in 
those  points  which  most  materially  concern 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world.  Its  benefi- 
cent spirit  has  spread  itself  through  all  the 
different  relations  and  modifications  of  life, 
and  communicated  its  kindly  influence  to 
almost  every  public  and  private  concern  of 
mankind.  It  has  insensibly  worked  itself 
into  the  inmost  frame  and  constitution  of  civil 
ttates.  It  has  given  a  tinge  to  the  complexion 
of  their  governments,  to  the  temper  and  ad- 
ministration of  their  hiws.  It  has  restrained 
the  spirit  of  the  prince  and  the  madness  of  the 
people.  It  has  softened  the  rigour  of  despot- 
ism, and  tamed  the  insolence  of  conquest.  It 
has,  in  some  degree,  taken  away  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  thrown  even  over  the  horrors 
of  war  a  veil  of  merc^.  It  has  descended 
into  families,  has  diminished  the  pressure  of 
private  tyranny ;   improved  every  domestic 


endearment ;  given  tenderness  to  the  parent, 
humanity  to  the  master,  respect  to  superiors, 
to  inferiors,  ease ;  so  that  mankind  are,  upon 
the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view,  under 
infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific 
temper  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  from  it 
more  substantial  worldly  benefits  than  from 
any  other  institution  upon  earth.  Aa  one 
proof  of  this,  among  many  others,  consider 
only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in  the  human 
species  by  the  exposure  of  infants,  the  gladi- 
atorial shows,  which  sometimes  cost  Europe 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  lives  in  a  month ; 
and  the  exceedingly  cruel  usage  of  slaves, 
allowed  and  practised  by  the  ancient  pagans. 
These  were  not  the  accidental  and  temporary 
excesses  of  a  sudden  fury,  but  were  le^  and 
established,  and  constant  methods  of  murder- 
ing and  tormenting  mankind.  Had  Christi- 
anity done  nothing  more  than  brought  into 
disuse,  as  it  confessedly  has  done,  the  two 
former  of  these  inhuman  customs  entirely,  and 
the  latter  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  had  justly 
merited  the  title  of  the  benevolent  religion;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  all.  Throughout  the 
more  enlightened  parts  of  Christendom  there 
prevails  a  gentleness  of  manners  widely 
different  from  the  ferocity  of  the  most  civil- 
ixed  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  that  liberality 
with  which  every  species  of  distress  is  re- 
lieved, is  a  virtue  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
name.** 

But  we  may  ask  further,  what  success  has 
it  had  on  the  mind  of  man,  as  it  respects  his 
eternal  welfare  ?  How  many  thousands  have 
felt  its  power,  rejoiced  in  its  benign  influence, 
and  under  its  dictates  been  constrained  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  glory  and  praise  of 
God  ?  Burdened  with  guilt,  incapable  of  find- 
ing relief  from  human  resources,  the  mind 
has  here  found  peace  unspeakable,  in  behold- 
ing that  sacrifice  which  alone  could  atone 
for  transgression.  Here  the  hard  and  im- 
penitent heart  has  been  softened,  the  impetu- 
ous passions  restrained,  the  ferocious  temper 
subdued,  powerful  prejudices  conquered,  ig- 
norance dispelled,  and  the  obstacles  to  real 
happiness  removed.  Here  the  Christian, 
looking  round  on  the  glories  and  blandish- 
ments of  this  world,  has  been  enabled,  with  a 
noble  contempt,  to  despise  alL  Here  death 
itseIC  the  king  of  terrors,  has  lost  its  sting ; 
and  the  soul,  with  a  holy  magnanimity,  has 
home  up  in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour, 
and  sweetly  sung  itself  away  to  everlasting 
bliss. 

In  respect  to  its  future  spread,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  all  nations  shall  feel  its 
happy  effects.  The  prophecies  are  pregnant 
with  matter  as  to  this  beliefl  It  seems  that 
not  only  a  nation  or  a  country,  but  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  shiill  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Ix)rd  and  of  his  Christ :  and  who  is  there 
that  has  ever  known  the  excellency  of  this 
system ;  who  is  there  that  has  ever  experi- 
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enced  its  happy  efficacy ;  who  is  there  that 
has  ever  been  convinced  of  its  divine  origin, 
its  delightful  nature,  and  peaceful  tendency, 
but  what  must  join  the  benevolent  and  roval 
poet  in  saying,  **  Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
with  its  glory,  amen,  and  amen  ?" 

See  article  Christianity,  in  Enc,  Brit ; 
Paletfs  Evidences  of  Chruttianity ;  Lardner*s 
and  MacknighVs  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History ;  Lord  Uailes  on  the  Influence  of  Gib^ 
ht»i*s  Five  Causes;  Fatccetfs  Evidences  of 
Christianity;  Dotidridge's  ditto;  FeWs  and 
Hunters  Lectures  on  ditto;  Beattie^s  Em- 
drures  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Soame 
Jent/ns^s  Evidetices  of  ditto ;  White*s  Sermons ; 
Bishop  Pvr tens' s  Sermons^  vol.  i.  ser.  12,  13; 
and  his  Essay  on  Oie  Beneficial  efftcts  of 
Christianity  tm  the  temporal  Concerns  of  Man' 
kind ;  Atner.  Encyclop.,  art.  Christianity  ; 
and  Milmans  HisUiry  of  Christianity, 

Christians,  pronounced  Christians,  the 
name  of  a  denomination  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  adopted  to  express  their  renun- 
ciation of  all  sectarianism.  They  sprang  up 
about  the  year  1800,  and  have  become  nu- 
merous in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  number 
of  their  churches  being  estimated  at  about 
1000;  that  of  their  communicants  from 
75,000  to  100,000,  and  that  of  i>ersons  attend- 
ing their  ministry,  nearly  300,000.  Eiach 
church  is  an  independent  body ;  they  recog- 
nize no  creed,  nor  do  they  admit  of  any 
authority  in  matt(>rs  of  doctrine ;  the  scrip- 
tures, which  every  individual  must  interpret 
for  himself,  are  their  only  rule  of  faith : 
admission  into  the  church  is  obtained  by  a 
simple  profession  of  belief  Jn  Christiamty, 
accompanied  by  evidence  of  sincerity  and 
piety.  In  New  England  they  separated  prin- 
cipally from  the  Caivinistic  Baptists ;  in  the 
southern  states,  from  the  Methodists ;  and  in 
the  western,  from  the  Presbyterians.  There 
was,  therefore,  at  first,-  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  and  practice  among  them,  each 
church  retaining  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sect  from  which  it  seceded.  In  New 
England,  the  churches  were  established  on 
the  principle  of  close  communion,  which  was 
soon  abandoned.  In  the  south  and  west  they 
were  Po^dobaptists,  but  have  since  become 
Baptists.  Nearly  all  were  originally  Trini- 
tanans ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
other  concomitant  doctrines,  they  Iiave  now 
abandoned.  To  maintain  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  churches,  one  or  more  conferences 
are  formed  in  each  state,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers delegated  from  each  church.  In  1833 
there  were  thirty-two  of  these  conferences, 
which  again  form  by  delegation  the  United 
States  General  Christian  Conference.  They 
have  several  periodical  works  (**  Christian 
Herald,'*  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  "Gos- 
pel Luminary,"  New  York ;  "  C  hristian  Mes- 
senger,**  Kentucky,)  but  no  theological  semi- 
nary, believing  that  whoever  understands  the 


gospel  may  teach  it  They[  consider  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  miraculously  con- 
ceived, whose  death  was  a  ratification  of  the 
new  covenant,  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  power  or  energy 
of  God  exerted  in  correcting  the  wicked  and 
strengthening  the  good. 

Christmas,  the  day  on  which  the  nativity 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  celebrated. 

The  first  traces  that  we  find  of  the  obser- 
vation of  this  day,  are  in  the  second  century, 
about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus. 
The  decretal  epistles,  indeed,  carry  it  up  a 
little  higher,  and  say  that  Telesphorus,  who 
lived  in  the  jt^ign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered 
divine  service  to  be  celebrated,  and  an  ange- 
lic hymn  to  be  sung  the  night  before  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour.  That  it  was  kept 
before  the  time  of  Constantine  we  have  a 
melancholy  proof;  for  whilst  the  perseeutum 
raged  under  Dioclesian,  who  then  kept  his 
court  at  Nicomedia,  that  tyrant,  among  other 
acts  of  cruelty,  finding  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians assembled  together  to  celebrate  Christ's 
nativity,  commanded  the  church  doors  where 
they  were  met  to  be  shut,  and  fire  to  be  put 
to  it,  which  soon  reduced  them  and  the  chnreh 
to  ashes. 

In  the  Roman  Church  three  masses  are 
performed  ^— one  at  midnight,  one  at  day- 
break, and  one  in  the  morning ;  and  bodi  m 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  the  Manger, 
the  Holy  Family,  &c,  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented at  large.  Some  convents  at  Rome, 
chiefly  the  Franciscans,  are  famous  lor  at- 
tracting  the  people  by  such  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions. 

This  feast  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Chaith 
of  England,  and  in  the  Lutheran  churches, 
but  is  rejected  by  the  Church  of  Soottand 
and  the  Dissenters;  though,  in  England, 
some  of  the  latter  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
having  preaching,  it  being  a  day  on  whidi 
little  or  no  business  is  done;  oUiers  oljeet 
to  this  as  apparently  symbolizing  with,  human 
inventions. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  on  Christ- 
mas-eve is  derived  from  an  old  heathen 
usage,  practised  among  the  northern  nations, 
at  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  Sol,  on  the  85th 
of  December,  to  which  it  succeeded,  and  re- 
tained the  name  of  Yule  or  /am/;  i.e.  the 
**  Wheel"  or  revolution  of  the  sun. 

Whether  this  festival  was  always  obser?ed 
on  the  25th  of  December,  is  a  point  whkh 
has  been  greatly  disputed.  Dr.  Cave  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  at  first  kept  by  the  East- 
em  church  in  January,  and  confounded  with 
the  E])iphany ;  till,  receiving  better  inibr- 
mation  from  the  Western  churches,  they 
changed  it  to  that  day.  Chrysostom,  in  an 
homily  on  this  very  subject,  affirms,  that  it 
was  not  above  ten  ^'ears  since,  in  that  church, 
(that  of  Antioch),  it  began  first  to  be  obserred 
upon  that  day ;  and  he  offers  several  reasooi 
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to  pTOTe  that  to  be  the  true  day  of  Christ's 
nrntivitv.  Clemens  AlexaDdrinos  reckonu, 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  Com- 
modas,  exactly  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
yean,  one  month,  and  thirteen  days.  These 
years,  being  taken  according  to  tire  flgyptian 
aecooDt,  and  reduced  to  die  Julian  style, 
make  the  birth  of  Christ  to  fall  on  the  25th 
or  26th  of  the  month  of  December.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding  this,  the  same  father  tells  us,  in 
the  same  place,  that  there  were  some  who, 
more  curiously  searching  after  the  year  and 
day  of  Christ's  nativity,  affixed  the  latter  to 
the  35th  of  the  month  Pachon,  Now,  in  that 
year  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  the  month 
nchon  commenced  the  20th  of  April;  so 
that,  according  to  this  computation,  Christ 
was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Amy.  Hence  we 
may  see  how  little  certainty  there  is  in  this 
matter,  since,  so  soon  after  the  event,  the 
learned  were  divided  in  opinion  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Selden,  in  his  "  Table-Talk,"  speak- 
ing of  this  festival  says,  **  Christmas  succeeds 
the  Saturnalia ;  the  same  time,  the  same 
Bomber  of  holyda^'S ;  then  the  master  waited 
ufoa  the  servant  like  the  lord  of  misrule. 

**'  Our  meats  and  our  sports  (much  of  them) 
have  relation  to  church-works.  The  coffin 
of  OUT  Christmas  pies,  in  shape  long,  is  in 
imitation  of  the  cratch.  Our  choosing  kings 
and  queens,  on  Twelfth-night,  hath  reference 
to  the  three  kings.  So  likewise  our  eating  of 
fritters,  whipping  of  tops,  roasting  of  her- 
rings, jack  of  lents,  &c,  were  ail  in  imitation 
of  eharch-works,  emblems  of  martyrdom. 
Chir  tansies  at  Easter  have  reference  to  the 
bitter  herb,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
always  the  fashion  for  a  man  to  have  a 
gammon  of  bacon,  to  show  himself  to  be  no 
Jew." 

I^RIFTO  Sacrum,  a  society  founded  at 
IVlft,  in  Holland,  in  1801,  by  Onder  de  Win- 
garrd,  an  aged  burgomaster  of  that  city.  Its 
object  is  to  reconcile  all  denominations  who 
admit  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  re- 
demption through  the  merits  of  his  death.  It 
origiually  consisted  of  only  four  persons,  but 
is  aaid  to  have  increased  to  between  two  and 
three  thousand.  Members  are  admitted  from 
an  Christian  communions,  but  no  efforts  arc 
used  to  make  proselytes. 

Chbobcicle,  Samarffan,  of  Abul-Pha- 
thach,  a  history  of  events,  otherwise  known 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Book  of  Joshua,"  a 
t-opy  of  which,  now  in  the  University'  of  Ox- 
ford, was  procured  by  Huntington,  from  the 
Samaritans  at  Naplose,  and  another  was  in 
ttie  possession  of  the  learned  Schnurrer.  The 
former  extends  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1492  ;  the  latter  only 
to  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

VtUTBCWL,  Scottish  Kirk,  Danish,  &c.,  Kirke, 
Oerman  Kireke,  is  generally  derived  from  the 
(>reek  Kvpuic^,  what  belongs,  or  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Lord  (Kvpioc) ;  though  some 


think  it  is  from  the  German  Kiircn,  to  elect, 
choose  out,  and  so  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
licicXi)<rca,  from  iK  out  of,  and  jca\£a>  7  catL 
1.  The  Greek  word  'EcicXf^^ia  properly  de- 
notes an  assembly  met  about  business,  whether 
lawful  or  unlawful,  Acts  xix.  32, 39.-2.  It  is 
understood  of  the  collective  body  of  Chris- 
tians, or  all  those  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Eph.  iil  21.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Eph.  iv.  11,  12.— 
3.  By  the  word  churchy  also,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  whole  body  of  God's  chosen  people, 
in  every  period  of  time.  Those  on  earth  are 
also  called  the  militant,  and  those  in  heaven 
the  triumphant  church.  Heb.  xii.  23.  Acts 
XX.  28.  Eph.  i.  22.  Matt  xvi.  28. — 4.  By  a 
particular  church  we  imderstand  an  assembly 
of  Christians  united  together,  and  meeting  in 
one  place  for  the  solemn  worship  of  God.  To 
this  agrees  the  definition  given  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  : —  "  A  congregation  of  faithM 
men,  in  which  the  true  word  of  God  is  preach- 
ed, and  the  sacraments  duly  administered,  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  ordinances,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same."  Acts  ix.  31.  Gal.  i.  2,  22.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  34.  Acts  XX.  17.  Col.  iv.  15.— 5.  The 
word  is  now  used  also  to  denote  any  particular 
denomination  of  Christians  distinguished  by 
particular  doctrines,  ceremonies,  &c. ;  as  the 
Romish  Church,  Greek  Church,  English 
Church,  &c.  —  6.  The  word  church  is  also 
improperly  used  to  denote  the  building  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Establishment  meet 
for  public  worship.  The  Christians  of  the 
first  century  worshipped  in  private  houses,  or 
in  the  open  air,  in  remote  places,  because  they 
were  not  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  were 
often  persecuted.  It  was  not  till  the  third 
century  that  they  could  venture  to  give  more 
publicity  to  their  service,  and  build  places  of 
worship.  After  the  fourth  century  churches 
became  large,  and,  in  many  instances,  mag- 
nificent edifices.  Many  heathen  temples  were 
converted  into  churches ;  and,  in  the  middle 
ages,  edifices  were  erected  for  the  professed 
worship  of  Him  who  "  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
ples mode  with  hands,"  which  in  lofliness  and 
grandeur  were  never  surpassed.  Excepting 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  the  PnUestants  have  not 
erected  any  verv  splendid  church ;  and,  in- 
deed, their  principal  object  in  the  construction 
of  their  places  of  worship  is,  what  it  ever 
ought  to  be,  the  acconmiodation  of  the  hearers. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Comniu- 
nions,  on  the  contrary,  the  eftcct  on  the  eye 
is  every  thing. 

Churches,  Apostolic,  such  Christian  so- 
cieties as  were  formed  in  the  days  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Apostles.  It  clearly  ap- 
pears that  such  churches  were  not  national ; 
they  were  not  even  provincial ;  for,  though 
there   were  many   believers  and  professing 
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Christians  in  Judea,  in  Galilee,  in  Samaria, 
in  Macedonia,  in  Galatia,  and  otlier  provinces, 
yet  we  never  read  of  a  provincial  church  in 
any  of  those  places.     The  particular  societies 
of  Christians  in  these  districts  are  mentioned 
in  the  plural  number.    2  Cor.  viiL  1.    Gal.  L 
2.     Acts  ix.  31.     No  mention  is  made  of  dio- 
cesan churches  in  the  New  Testament     In 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  bishops  were  so  far 
from  presiding  over  more  churches  than  one, 
that  sometimes  a  plurality  of  bishops  presidtMl 
over  the  same  church.     See  Phil  i.  ] .     Nor 
do  we  find  any  mention  made  of  par  ochial 
churches.      Some  of   the  inhabitants    of   a 
parish  may  be  Infidels,  Mohammedans,  or  Jews; 
but  the  apostolic  churches  consisted  of  such 
as  made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ,  and  subjection  to  the  GospoL    Rom.  i. 
7.     1  Cor.  xiv.  33.     On  these  principles  it  is 
maintained  that  the  primitive  churches  of 
Christ  were  properly  congregational.     The 
first  church  at  Jerusalem  met  together  in  one 
place  at  the  same  time.  Acts  i.  14,  15.     The 
Church  of  Antioch  did  the  same.     Acts  xiv. 
27.   The  Church  of  Corinth  the  same.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  23.     The  same  did  the  church  at  Troas. 
Acts  XX.  7.    There  was  a  church  at  Cenchrea, 
a  port  of  Corinth,  distinct  firom  the  church  in 
that  city.     Rom.  xvi.     He  that  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  church  was  not  a  member  of  an- 
other.    The   Apostle   Paul,   writing  to  the 
Colossian  society,  says : — **  Epaphras,  who  is 
one  of  you,  saluteth  you.**    CoL  iv.  12. 

Such  a  church  is  a  body  distinguished  from 
the  civil  societies  of  the  world  by  the  spiritual 
nature  and  design  of  its  government ;  for 
though  Christ  would  have  order  kept  in  his 
church,  yet  this  is  to  be  done  solely  by  the 
influence  of  his  authority  without  any  coer- 
cive force  ;  a  thing  inconsistent  with  the  very 
nature  of  such  a  society,  whose  end  is  instruc- 
tion, and  a  practice  suitable  to  it,  which  can 
never  in  the  nature  of  things  be  accomplished 
by  penal  laws  or  external  coercion.  Isa. 
xxxiiL  22.  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  10.  John  xviii.  36. 
Psa.  ii.  6.   2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.  Zech.  iv.  6,  &c. 

1.  Church  menUfcrs  are  those  who  compose 
or  belong  to  such  a  church.  As  to  the  visiUe 
churchy  it  may  be  observed,  that  real  saintship 
is  not  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  it  None,  indeed,  can  without  it 
honestly  offer  themselves  to  church  fellow- 
ship ;  but  they  cannot  be  refused  admission 
for  the  mere  want  of  it ;  for,  1.  God  alone 
can  judge  the  heart  Deceivers  nuiy  counter- 
feit saintship. — ^2.  Many  that  were  admitted 
members  in  the  churches  of  Judea,  Corinth, 
Philippi,  Laodicea,  Sardis,  &C.,  afterwards 
proved  that  they  were  unregenerated.  Acts 
T.  I,  10.  viil  13,  23.  1  Cor.  v.  11.  Pha  iii. 
18,  19.  As  to  the  real  church,  1.  The  true 
members  of  it  are  such  as  are  bom  again. 
John  iiL  3.  —  2.  They  come  out  from  the 
world.  1  Cor.  vL  17. — 3.  They  openly  pro- 
fess love  to  Christ    James  il  14,  26.    Mark 


viiL  34,  &c. — I.  They  walk  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless.  None  but 
such  are  proper  members  of  the  true  church ; 
nor  should  any  be  admitted  to  any  particular 
church  without  scriptural  evidence  of  these 
characteristics. 

2.  Church  Ffttotrship  is  the  communion  that 
the  members  ei^oy,  one  with  another. 

Hie  ends  of  church  fellowship  are,  1.  The 
maintenance  and  exhibition  of  a  system  of 
sound  principles.  2  Tim.  I  13.     1  Tim.  vi.  3, 
4.     1  Cor.  viii.  5,  6.    Heb.  ii.  1.    Eph.  iv.  21. 
— 2.  The  support  of  the  ordinances  of  Gospel 
worship  in  their  purity  and  simplicity.    Rom. 
XV.  6. — The   impartial  exercise  of  church 
government  and  discipline.     Ueb.   xii.   15. 
Gal.  VL  1.     2  Tim.  ii.  24,  26.      Tit  iii.  10. 
1  Cor.  V.    James  iiL  17. — 4.  The  promotion 
of  holiness  in  all  manner  of   conversation. 
Phil.  i.  27 ;  iL  1 5, 16.  2  Pet  iiL  1 1.   PhiL  iv.  8. 

l^he  more  particular  duties  are,  1.  Earnest 
study  to  keep  peace  and  unity.  Eph.  iv.  3. 
Phil.  ii.  2,  3;  uL  15,  16. — 2.  Bearing  of  one 
another's  burdens.  GaL  vL  1,  2. — 3.  Earnest 
endeavours  to  prevent  each  other*s  stumbling. 
1  Cor.  X.  2,  3.  Heb.  x.  24,  27.  Rom.  xiv. 
13. — 1.  Stedfast  continuance  in  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  GospeL  Acts  iL  42. — 5.  Pray- 
ing for  and  sympathising  with  each  other. 
1  Sam.  xii.  23.     Eph.  vL  18. 

The  advantaaes  are,  1.  Peculiar  incitements 
to  holiness.  Ileb.  x.  25.  2.  There  are  some 
promises  applicable  to  none  but  those  who 
attend  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  hold  com- 
munion with  the  saints.  Psa.  xciL  13^  Isi. 
XXV.  6.  Psa.  cxxxiL  13,  16.  Psa.  xzxri.  B. 
Jer.  xxxi.  12. — 3.  Such  are  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  and  care  of  their  pastor.  Ueb.  xiiL 
Subject  to  the  friendly  reproof  or  kind 


advice  of  the  saints.  1  Cor.  xiL  25. — 5.  Their 
zeal  and  love  are  animated  by  reciprocal 
conversation.  Mai.  iiL  16.  Prov.  xxviL  17.— 
6.  They  may  restore  each  other  if  they 
fall.  EccL  iv.  10.  Gal.  vL  1. — 7.  Mate  easily 
promote  the  cause,  and  spread  the  Goq^ 
elsewhere. 

3.  Church  ordinances  are,  1.  Reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Neh.  ix.  3.  Acts  xviL  1 1.  Neb. 
viiL  3,  4.  Luke  iv.  16. — ^2.  Preachinff  and 
expounding.  1  TinL  iiL  2.  2  Tim.  iL  24. 
Eph.  iv.  8.  Rom.  x.  15.  Heb.  t.  4.— & 
Hearing.  Isa.  Iv.  1.  James  L  21.  1  Pet  iL  2. 
1  Tim.  iv.  13.— 4.  Prayer.  Ps.  ▼.  1,  2  ;  xcr. 
6 ;  cxxi.  1  ;  xxviiL  2.  Acts  xiL  12 ;  i  14.— 
5.  Singing  of  psalms.  Ps.  xlviL  1 — 6.  CoL 
iii.  16.  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  Eph.  v.  19.—^.  Thanks- 

Eving.   Ps.  L  14  J  c.  James  y.  13. — 7.   The 
>rd*s  Supper.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  &c.  Acts  zx.  7. 
Raptism  is  not  properly  a  church  ordinance^ 
since  it  ought  to  be  administered  before  a 
person  is  admitted  into  church  iellowshipi 
See  Baptism. 

4.  Church  officers  are  those  appointed  by 
Christ  for  preaching  the  word,  and  the  super- 
intendence and  management  of  church  afim ; 
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such    as  bishops  and  deacons.     See  those 
articles. 

5.  As  to  ckmrch  order  and  discqMne,  it  may 
he  obserred,  that  erery  Christian  society 
formed  on  the  apostotie  plan  is  strictly  inde- 
pendent  of  all  other  religions  societies.  No 
other  chnrch,  howerer  nnmerons  or  respect- 
able ;  no  person  or  persons,  hovever  eminent 
for  authority,  abilities,  or  influence,  have  any 
right  to  assume  arbitrary  jurisdiction  over 
toch  a  society.  They  have  but  one  master, 
who  IS  Christ  See  Matt  xviiL  15, 19.  Even 
ihe  oflicers  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his 
church  hare  no  power  to  give  new  laws  to  it  *, 
bat  only,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  society,  to  execute  the  commands 
of  Christ  They  have  no  dominion  over  any 
man's  fidth,  nor  any  compulsive  power  over 
the  consciences  of  any.  Every  particular 
church  has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
those  who  offer  themselves  as  members. 
Acts  iz.  26.  If  they  are  found  to  be  proper 
persons,  they  mnst  then  be  admitted;  and 
this  should  always  be  followed  with  prayer, 
and  with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the  persons 
received.  If  any  member  walk  disorderly, 
and  continue  to  do  so,  the  church  is  em- 
powered to  exclude  him,  1  Cor.  y.  7.  2  Thess. 
nL  6.  Rom.  xvL  17,  which  should  be  done 
with  the  greatest  tenderness ;  but  if  evident 
signs  of  repentance  should  be  discovered, 
SQch  mnst  be  received  again.  GhiL  vi  1. 

See  Dr.  Owen,  on  ike  Nature  of  a  Gospel 
Church  and  its  Government ;  Wattes  Ratumal 
Fomndatkm  of  a  Christian  Church ;  Turner's 
Gmnpendium  of  Soc,  ltd, ;  Fawcett's  Consti- 
tatiam  and  Order  of  a  Gomd  Church ;  Watts*s 
Works,  ser.  53,  voL  L ;  Goodwin's  Works,  vol. 
iv. ;  Fuller's  Remarks  on  the  Dixipline  of  the 
firimitict  Churches;  HaUlane*s  View  of  So- 
cial  Worship ;  axid  BrtfsosCs  Compendious 
View. 

Chitbcb,  Abtbsinian,  that  portion  of  the 
prcMfessing  church  of  Christ  which  exists  in 
Abyssinia,  or  Uie  ancient  Ethiopia.  It  is 
properiy  a  branch  of  the  Coptic,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  patriarch  who  is  styled  Abuna, 
and  chosen  from  among  the  Coptic  priests, 
sulgcct  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose 
Bsoal  residence  is  at  Cairo.  The  Abyssinians 
admit  of  only  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thus  belong  to  the  Monophysites ;  but  they 
<Uffer  from  the  Eutychians  in  maintaining 
that  this  single  nature  is  composed  of  two, — 
the  dirine  and  human.  They  have  different 
aiders  of  priesthood ;  and  the  emperor  him- 
self recetnng  holy  orders,  exercises  a  kind 
of  sopremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
clergy  are  maintained  from  the  productions 
of  the  country.  They  have  monks  and 
canons.  They  practise  circumcision  on 
females  as  well  as  males;  abstain  frxnn  the 
meats  pr^iibtted  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  observe 
both  Saturday  and  the  Lord's  day  as  sabbaths ; 
and  axe  boond  bj  the  leyirate.    They  invoke  | 


angels,  pray  for  the  dead;  have  numerous 
legends,  and  fictitious  miracles ;  and  believe 
in  a  kind  of  purgatory,  or  middle  state,  in 
which  the  departed  are  being  prepared  for 
bliss.  They  have  no  graven  images,  but 
worship  pictures.  They  do  not  believe  in 
transubstantiation,  and  have  the  communion 
in  both  kinds. 

Attempts  have  been  made  both  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  on  that  of  Pro- 
testants, to  effect  a  change  in  their  views, 
but  with  little  success.  See  Bntce's  Travels 
and  Jones's  Diet  of  Rdigious  Opinions. 

Church,  Armenian.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  the  Armenians  embraced 
the  Christian  faith.  Their  written  language 
owes  its  cultivation  to  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  shortly  after  that  event  The  most 
flourishing  period  of  their  literature  was  in 
the  sixth  century,  at  the  time  of  their  6epara- 
tion  from  the  Greek  Church,  after  the  council 
of  Chalccdon. 

Since  that  period  Armenia  has  undergone 
so  many  revolutions,  that  it  mnst  appear  more 
remarkable  that  the  Armenians  should  still 
persevere  in  the  Christian  faith,  than  that 
they  should  now  deviate  in  many  particu- 
lars from  the  original  doctrines  of  their 
Church.  Their  history  is  very  interesting, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  all  the 
Christians  in  Central  Asia,  they  have  pre- 
served themselves  most  free  from  Moham- 
medan and  Papal  corruptions. 

The  state  of  their  Church  underwent  a 
considerable  change,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of 
Abbas  the  Great,  King  of  Persia,  into  Ar- 
menia. This  prince,  to  prevent  the  Turks 
from  approaching  to  his  frontier,  laid  waste 
that  part  of  Armenia  that  lay  contiguous  to 
his  dominions,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants 
to  retire  into  Persia;  and,  in  the  general 
emigration  that  ensued,  the  more  opulent 
and  better  sort  of  the  Armenians  removed  to 
Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  where  the 
generous  monarch  granted  them  a  beautiful 
suburb  for  their  residence,  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  where  they  have  a 
considerable  monastery,  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
at  this  day.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
these  happy  exiles  experienced  the  most  li- 
beral treatment,  and  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
liberty  and  abundance;  but  after  his  death 
the  scene  changed :  his  successors  were  not 
equally  generous;  persecution  ensued,  and 
the  Armenian  church  declined  daily,  both  in 
credit  and  numbers.  The  storm  of  persecu- 
tion that  arose  upon  them,  shook  their  con- 
stancy ;  many  of  them  apostatized  to  the 
Mohammedan  religion  :  so  that  it  was  justly 
to  be  feared  that  this  branch  of  the  Armenian 
Church  would  gradually  perish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  state  of  religion  in  that  Church 
derived  considerable  advantages  from  the  set- 
tlement of  a  vast  number  of  Armenians  in 
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different  parte  of  Eorope  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce.  These  merchants,  who  had  fixed 
their  residence,  during  this  centar^,  at  London, 
Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  and  Venice,  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  intereste  of  religion  in  their 
native  country  ;  and  their  situation  furnished 
them  with  favourable  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising their  zeal  in  this  good  cause,  and  par- 
ticul^ly  of  suppl3ring  their  Asiatic  brethren 
with  Armenian  translations  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  other  theological  books,  from  the 
European  presses,  especially  from  those  of 
England  and  Holland.  These  pious  and  in- 
structive productions,  being  dispersed  among 
the  Armenians  who  lived  under  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  governments,  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  preserve  that  illiterate  and  super- 
stitious people  f^m  falling  into  the  most 
consummate  and  deplorable  ignorance. 

The  Armenian  was  considt^red  as  a  branch 
of  the  Greek  Church,  till  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  heresy  of  the 
Monophysites  spread  far  and  wide  through 
Africa  and  Asia,  comprehending  the  Arme- 
nians also  among  ite  votaries.  But,  though 
the  members  of  this  church  still  agree  with 
the  other  Monophysites  in  the  main  doctrines 
of  that  sect,  relating  to  the  unity  of  the  divine 
and  human  nature  m  Christ,  they  differ  from 
them  in  so  many  points  of  fai^h,  worship,  and 
discipline,  that  they  do  not  hold  communion 
with  that  branch  of  the  Monophysitv^s  who 
are  Jacobites  in  the  more  limitiHl  sense  of 
that  term,  nor  with  either  the  Copts  or  the 
Abyssinians. 

Sir  P.  Ricant  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  their  church : 

Thev  allow  and  accept  the  articles  of  faith 
accordmg  to  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  are 
also  acquainted  with  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
which  they  have  in  use.  As  to  the  Trinity, 
they  accord  with  the  Greeks,  acknowledging 
three  Persons  in  one  Divine  nature,  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  only  from  the  Father. 
They  believe  that  Christ  descended  into  hell, 
and  that  he  f^eed  the  souls  of  all  the  damned 
^from  thence,  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  his 
glorious  pretence ;  not  for  ever,  or  by  a  plen- 
ary pudon  or  remission,  but  onl]^  as  reprieved 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,  at  which  time  they 
shall  again  be  returned  unto  eternal  flanu's. 

He  denies  that  this  church  is  attacht*d  to 
the  Eutychian  or  Monophysite  heresy  ;  and, 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  produces  a  trans- 
lation of  ite  TavatuinJi,  or  creed,  containing 
the  sum  of  the  Armenian  faith,  which  they 
teach  thdr  children,  and  which  is  repeated 
by  them  in  the  course  of  divine  service,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Apostles*  Creed  by  us. 
But  this  instrument  b  far  from  being  conclu- 
sive, and,  on  this  subject.  Sir  P.  departe  from 
general  opinion. 

They  m^intjtin  that  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  prophet  Elias  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
^^y,  are  in  heaven.    Yet,  notwithstanding 


their  opinion  that  no  other  prophets  or  sainte 
shall  be  admitted  into  heaven  until  the  day 
of  judgment,  by  a  certain  imitation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  they  invoke  them 
with  praters ;  reverence  and  adore  their  pic- 
tures or  images,  and  bum  lamps  and  candles 
before  them. 

Their  manner  of  worship  is  performed  af- 
ter the  eastern  fashion,  by  prostrating  their 
bodies,  and  kissing  the  ground  three  times, 
(which  the  Turks  likewise  practise  in  their 
prayers.)  At  their  first  entrance  into  church, 
they  uncover  their  heads,  and  cross  them- 
selves  three  times ;  but  afterwards  cover  their 
heads,  and  sit  cross-legged  on  carpets,  nfter 
the  manner  of  the  Turks.  The  most  part  of 
their  public  divine  service  they  perform  in 
the  morning,  before  day,  which  is  very  com- 
mendable-; and  I  have  been  greatly  pleased 
to  meet  hundreds  of  Armenians  in  a  summer 
morning,  about  sun-nsing,  returning  from 
their  devotions  at  the  church,  wherein,  per- 
haps, they  hod  spent  two  hours  before,  not 
only  on  festival,  but  on  ordinary  days  of  work. 
In  like  manner,  they  are  very  devout  on  vi- 
gils to  feasts,  and  Saturday  evenings,  when 
they  all  go  to  church,  and  returning  home, 
perfume  their  houses  with  incense,  and  adorn 
their  little  pictures  with  lamps.  In  their  miv 
nasteries,  the  whole  Psalter  of  David  is  read 
over  ever}-  twenty-four  hours;  but  in  the 
cities  and  parochial  churches  it  is  otherwise 
obser^-ed ;  for  the  Psalter  is  divided  into 
eight  divisions,  and  every  division  into  eight 
parts  ;  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  is  said' 
the  iilorUi  Patri^  &c. 

The  Anneuian  is  the  language  that  is  still 
used  in  the  services  of  this  church ;  and  in 
her  rites  and  ceremonies  there  is  so  great  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  that  a 
particular  detail  here  might  be  superfluous. 
Their  liturgies  also  are  either  essentially  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  or  at  least 
ascribed  to  the  same  authors.  And  the  fiute 
which  they  observe  annually  are  not  only 
more  numerous,  but  kept  with  g^reater  rigoar 
and  mortification  than  is  usual  in  any  other 
Christian  community. 

In  addition  to  these  fasts,  they  &ston  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  throughout  the  year, 
except  in  the  weeks  between  Kister  and  As- 
cension-day, and  in  that  which  follows  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany.  Their  seasons  of  fes- 
tivity correspond,  in  general,  with  those  of 
other  churches,  exeept  that  they  commemo- 
rate our  Lord's  nativity,  not  on  the  S5th  of 
December,  but  on  the  6th  of  January,  thefvby 
celebrating,  iu  one  festival,  his  binh,  epipha- 
ny, and  baptism. 

Their  most  favourite  saints,  who  have  each 
of  them  a  day  in  the  calendar,  arc  Snrp  Sa- 
vorich,  (or  St,  Gregory,)  Surp  Chevorich, 
(or  St  Demetrius,)  Surp  Nicolo^  and  Snip 
Serchis,  (or  St  Gcorgei^ 

They  practise  the  tnne  immcruon,  whieh 
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thev  oon»id«*r  ti>  be  essential  to  baptism  :  and 
••  after  baptism,  ihfv  apply  the  Mtirtm,  or 
Climiii ;  am  tinting  the  forehead,  eyes,  ears, 
breast,  palnis  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the 
tW*!,  with  consecrated  oil,  in  form  of  a  cross; 
.inil  then  they  administer  unto  the  child  the 
hilly  eucharist,  which  they  do  only  by  mb- 
KtiiiT  the  lips  with  it.  Surp  Usium,  as  they 
oill  the  holy  enchnrist,  they  celebrate  only 
till  Sundays  and  festivals,  though  on  other 
«ia}  s  the\  perform  the  public  ser\'ice8  of  the 
cliun'h ;  wheri'by  it  appears  that  they  have 
«^h«'r  morning  services  besides  that  of  the 
ciimmunion.  Tbev  put  no  water  into  the 
wine,  nor  leaven  into  the  bread,  as  do  the 
lireeks ;  and  their  manner  of  distributing  the 
cumnmnion  is  by  sopping  the  bread  into  the 
wine,  so  that  the  communicant  receives  both 
»pecii'S  tf^ethcr,  which  is  different  from  the 
fitrm  and  custom  of  the  I^tin,  Greek,  and 
Reformed  Churches.  They  differ  from  the 
tirit-ks  in  that  thev  adminbter  bread  unlea- 
vrned,  made  like  a  wafer ;  they  differ  from 
the  Romans  in  that  they  give  both  species 
to  iIk*  laity,  which  the  prii'St  doth  by  ])utting 
hii^  fingers  into  the  chalice,  out  of  which 
Itf  takes  the  wafer  S4Kikitl  in  the  wine  and 
Jt  li\ers  that  unto  the  communicant.** 

When  the  Armenians  withdrew  from  the 
cotiimmiion  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  made 
iio  change  in  their  ancient  episcopal  form  of 
cburrh  government :  they  only  claimed  the 
{•rivik*gvofchcx)sing  their  own  spiritual  rulers. 
The  name  and  office  of  Patriarch  was  con  ti- 
nned :  but  three,  or,  according  to  Sir  P.  Ri- 
cant,  four  prelates  shared  that  dignity.  The 
chief  of  these  resides  in  the  monastery  at 
Ktchmiazin,  near  Erivan,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Monnt  Ararat,  in  Turcomania.  His  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  Turcomania,  or  Armenia 
51aior ;  and  he  is  said  to  number  among  his 
Hiffragans  eighteen  bishoptt,  besides  those 
«hn  ;ire  priors  of  monasteries.  His  opulent 
n'iki'nui*s  of  6WVHM>  crowns  are  considered  as 
a  tbnd  for  his  numercms  charities ;  for  though 
rU-i  ated  to  the  highest  rank  of  ecclesiastical 
frfiver  and  preferment,  he  rejects  all  the  snlen- 
did  inMgnia  of  authority ;  and  in  his  ordinary 
rln'«s  and  mode  of  living,  he  is  on  a  level 
vith  the  |HK>rest  monastic. 

The  second  patriarch  of  the  Armenians, 
who  is  called  The  Catholic,  and  at  present 
a(.'k  now  ledges  his  subordination  to  the  patri- 
;irrh  of  I^chmiazin,  resides  at  Cis,  a  city 
near  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia;  he  niles  over  the 
churches  established  in  Cappadocia,  Cilicia, 
(\prus,  and  Syria;  and  hath  twelve  arch- 
binhop*  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  third  and  last  in  rank,  of  the  Arme- 
nian patriarchs,  who  has  no  more  than  eight 
or  nine  bishops  under  his  dominion,  resides 
in  the  island  of  Aghtamar,  or  Aghtainan,  on 
the  great  lake  of  Van,  or  Varaspuracan. 

Resides  these  prelates,  who  are  patriarchs 
in  the  true  tense  of  that  term,  the  Armenians 


have  other  spiritual  leaders,  who  are  honouredi 
with  the  title  of  Patriarch ;  but  this  indeed  is 
no  more  than  an  empty  title,  unattended  with 
the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  patriar- 
chal dignity. 

In  the  Armenian  Church,  as  in  the  Greek, 
a  monastery  is  considered  as  the  only  proper 
seminary  for  dignified  ecclesiastics;  for  it 
Sivnis  to  l)e  a  tenet  of  their  church,  that  ab- 
stinence in  diet,  and  austerity  of  manners, 
should  increase  with  preferment  Hence, 
though  their  priests  are  permitted  to  marry 
once,  their  patriarchs  and  mastahets  (or  mar- 
tabets)  I.  e.  bishops,  must  remain  in  a  state 
of  strict  celibacy ;  at  least  no  married  priest 
can  be  promoted  in  their  church  until  he  shall 
have  become  a  widower.  It  is  likewise  ne- 
cessary that  their  dignified  clergy  should  have 
assumed  the  sanctimonious  air  of  an  ascetic 

Their  monastic  discipline  is  extremely  se- 
vere. The  religious  neither  eat  flesh  nor 
drink  wine;  they  sometimes  continue  in 
prayer  from  midnight  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  during  which  time  they  are  re- 
quired to  read  the  Psalter  through,  besides 
nianv  other  spiritual  exercises. 

The  onlers  or  regulations  by  which  they 
are  governed,  are  those  of  St  Gregory,  St 
Rasil,  and  St  Dominic. 

Of  the  Armenian  clergy  in  general,  the  si- 
tuation is  truly  deplorable,  as  the  chief  part 
of  their  income  arises  from  what  we  call  sur- 
plice fees.  A  principal  function  among  them 
is  the  reading  of  prayers  over  the  graves  of 
the  deceased,  continued  even  for  years ;  and 
many  of  these  poor  prii>sts  are  seen  daily  at 
Constantinople  so  occupied,  especially  in  the 
Armenian  cemetery  of  the  Cami)o  de  Morti. 

The  Armenians  are  to  be  found  in  every 
principal  city  of  Asia :  they  are  the  general 
merchants  of  the  Kast,  and  are  in  a  state  of 
constant  motion  from  Canton  to  Constanti- 
no])le.  Their  general  character  is  that  of  a 
wealthy,  industrious,  and  enterprising  people. 
Once  in  their  lives,  they  generally  perform  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem;  and  in  1819,  the 
numl>er  (»f  Armenian  pilgrims  was  1400,  a 
number  nearlv  eiiual  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Church  of  Armenia  may  l)c  rendered 
an  important  instrument  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  that  ancient  church  in 
a  most  important  situation,  and  has  preserved 
it  many  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  a  numer- 
ous people,  who  are  yet  aliens  from  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  strangers  to  the  hope  of 
the  gospel. 

The  glory  of  this  church  has  indeed  long 
since  departed ;  but  if,  after  sitting  so  many 
ages  in  the  dust  she  should  at  length  ariso 
and  shine  as  in  former  davs,  it  would  be  like 
life  from  the  dead !  All  the  repons  of  West- 
em  Asia  would  behold  her  hght,  and  fifty 
milli<ms  of  people,  now  sitting  in  darkness, 
would  be  cheered  by  her  beams.     From  Ar« 
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•mcnia,  the  word  of  life  would  natarally  ad- 
vance into  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, and  Asia  Minor;  and  thus,  without 
a  crusade,  the  Church  of  Christ  might  reco- 
ver those  long-lost  regions,  where  the  light  of 
divine  truth  first  dawned  upon  the  world, 
where  the  Saviour  was  bom,  and  where  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  vras  first  pUnted. 

See,  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  Yeates*s 
Indian  Church  History,  p.  47,  &c ;  Adama^s 
Religious  World;  Sir  Paul  RicauVs  Present 
State  uf  the  Greek  and  Armenian  ChurcheSy 
Lond.  1679,  8vo. ;  Father  Simon's  CriL  Hist, 
of  the  Religions  and  Customs  of  the  Eastern 
Nations,  Lond.  1685,  8vo.,  and  Henderson's 
Biblical  Travels  in  Russia,  1826. 

CnuRCH  OF  England  is  the  church  esta- 
blished by  law  in  the  southern  (Uvision  of 
this  kingdom,  and  in  Ireland. 

When  and  by  whom  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain,  cannot  perhaps  be 
exactly  ascertained.  Eusebius,  indeed,  posi- 
tively declares  that  it  was  by  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples.  It  is  also  said  that  numbers 
of  persons  professed  the  Christian  faith  here 
about  the  year  150;  and  acconling  to  Usher, 
there  was  m  tlie  year  182  a  school  of  learning, 
to  provide  the  lintish  churches  with  proper 
teachers.  Popery,  however,  was  established 
in  England  by  Austin  the  monk;  and  the 
errors  of  it  we  find  every  where  prevalent, 
till  Wickliffe  was  raised  up  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  refute  them.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land remained  in  subjection  to  the  Pope  until 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Henry,  indeed,  in 
early  life  and  during  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  was  a  bigoted  papist  He  burnt  the 
fomous  Tyndal,  (who  made  one  of  the  first 
and  best  translations  of  the  New  Testament,) 
and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments 
against  Luther,  for  which  the  Pope  gave  him 
the  title  of  "  The  Defender  of  the  Faith ;" 
but  falling  out  with  the  Pope  about  his  mar- 
riage, he  took  the  government  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  affairs  into  his  own  hand ;  and  having  re- 
formed many  abuses,  entitled  himself  supreme 
head  of  the  church.    See  Reformation. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  are  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
are  certainly  Calvinistical,  though  this  has 
been  denied  by  some  modem  writers,  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Kipling,  in  a  tract  entitled 
"  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic"  These  articles 
were  founded,  for  the  most  part,  upon  a  body 
of  articles  compiled  and  published  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL  They  were  first  passed 
in  the  Convocation,  and  confirmed  by  royal 
authority  in  1562.  They  were  afterwards 
ratified  anew  in  the  year  1571,  and  again  by 
Charles  I.  The  law  requires  a  subscription 
to  these  articles,  of  all  persons  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  disputes  arose  among  the  clergy 
respecting  the  propriety  of  subscribing  to  any 


human  formulary  of  religious  Bentiments.  An 
application  for  its  removal  was  made  to  par- 
liament in  1772,  by  the  petitioning  clergy, 
and  received  the  mott  public  discoanon  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  bat  was  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  govenment  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  episcopal  The  king  is  the  supreme  head. 
There  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four 
bishops.  The  benefices  of  the  bishops  were 
converted  by  William  the  Conqueror  into 
temponaJ  baronies ;  so  that  ever^  prelate  has 
a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Dr. 
Hoadley,  however,  in  a  sermon  preached 
from  this  text,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,**  insisted  that  the  clergy  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  temporal  jurisdiction ;  which  gave 
rise  to  various  publications,  termed,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Bangorian  Controversy, 
because  Hoadley  was  then  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  formed 
a  project  of  peace  and  union  between  the 
English  and  Qallican  churches,  founded  upon 
this  condition,  that  each  of  the  two  commu- 
nities should  retain  the  greatest  part  of  their 
respective  and  peculiar  doctrines;  but  this 
project  came  to  nothing.  In  the  Church  of 
England  there  are  deans,  archdeacons,  ree- 
tors,  vicars,  &c. ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  the  respective  articles. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  public  form 
read,  called  a  Liturgy.  It  was  composed  in 
1547,  and  has  undergone  several  alteratioiis, 
the  last  of  which  was  in  1661.  &ice  that 
time,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
amend  the  liturgy,  articles,  and  some  other 
tilings  relating  to  the  internal  govemment, 
but  without  effect    See  LrruBav. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  are  professedly  members  of  this 
church;  but  comparatively  few  either  of 
her  ministers  or  members  strictly  adhere  to 
the  articles  in  their  true  sense.  See  Mr. 
Overton's  True  Churchman;  BiJwp  JtweFs 
Apoioqy  fur  the  Church  of  England;  ArckJbi- 
shop  Potter's  Treatise  on  Church  Govemmemt; 
Tucker's  ditto;  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  PoHty\ 
Pearson  on  the  Creed;  Burnet  on  Ae  Tkir^ 
nine  Articles ;  Bishop  Pretyman's  Elements 
of  Theology;  and  Mrs,  H,  Mare's  Hints  tm 
forming  tfte  Character  of  a  Young  Princess, 
vol  ii.  ch.  37.  On  the  subject  of  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain, 
sec  the  1st  vol  of  Henrtfs  History  of  Great 
Britain. 

CnuRCH,  Gallican,  the  ci-divant  church 
of  France,  under  the  government  of  its  re* 
spective  bishops  and  pastors.  This  church 
always  enjoyed  certain  franchues  and  immu- 
nities, not  as  grants  from  popes,  but  as  de- 
rived to  her  from  her  fint  original,  and 
which  she  took  care  never  to  relinquish. 
These  liberties  depended  upon  two  maxims : 
the  first,  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to  order 
any  thing  in   which  the  temporalities  and 
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civil  rigiitf  of  the  kingdom  were  concerned : 
the  second,  thtt  notwithstanding  the  pope's 
supremacy  was  admitted  in  cases  purely  spi* 
riioal,  yet  in.  France,  his  power  was  limited 
by  the  decrees  of  ancient  conncils  received  in 
that  realm. 

The  liherties,  or  privileges,  of  the  Gallican 
rburch  arc  foanded  upon  these  two  maxims, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  as 
ft>nows : — 

1.  The  king  of  France  has  a  ri^ht  to  con- 
vene synods,  or  provincial  and  national  coun- 
cils, in  which,  amongst  other  important  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  state, 
cases  of  ecdesiastiad  discipline  are  likewise 
debated. 

2.  The  pope*s  legates  a  latere^  who  are  em- 
powered to  reform  abuses,  and  to  exercise 
the  other  parts  of  their  legatine  office,  are 
never  admitted  into  France,  unless  at  the  de- 
sire or  with  the  consent  of  the  k\nf ;  and 
whatever  the  legates  do  there,  ia  with  the 
approbation  and  allowance  of  the  king. 

3.  The  le^te  of  Avignon  cannot  exercise 
his  commission  in  any  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions, till  after  he  hath  obtained  his  majesty's 
leare  for  that  purpose. 

4.  The  prelates  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
bfing  summoned  by  the  pope,  cannot  depart 
the  realm  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  with- 
out the  king's  permission. 

5.  The  po^^  has  no  authority  to  lev^  any 
tax  or  imposition  upon  the  temporalities  of 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, either  of  loan,  vacanc^r,  annates,  tiUies, 
procurations,  or  otherwise,  without  the  king's 
order,  and  the  consent  of  the  clergy, 

6.  The  pope  has  no  authority  to  depose  the 
king,  or  grant  away  his  dominions  to  any 
person  whaterer.  His  holiness  can  neither 
excommunicate  the  king,  nor  absolve  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

7.  The  pope  likewise  has  no  authority  to 
excommunicate  the  kin^s  officers,  for  their 
executing  and  discharging  their  respective 
offices  and  fhnctions. 

8.  The  pope  has  no  right  to  take  cogni- 
lance,  either  by  himself  or  his  delegates,  of 
any  pre-eminences  or  privileges  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  France,  the  king  being  not 
oUicf-d  to  argue  his  prerogatives  in  any  court 
bat  nis  own. 

9.  C<mnts  palatine,  made  b^  the  pope,  are 
not  acknowledged  as  such  m  France,  nor 
allowed  to  make  use  of  their  privileges  add 
powers,  any  more  than  those  created  by  the 
emperor. 

10.  It  is  not  lawfol  for  the  pope  to  grant 
licenses  to  churchmen,  the  kings  subjects,  or 
to  any  others  holding  benefices  in  the  realm 
of  France,  to  bequeath  the  issues  and  profits 
of  their  rcspectiTC  preferments,  contrary  to 
any  branch  of  the  king's  laws,  or  the  customs 
of  the  realm;  nor  to  hinder  the  relations  of 
the  beneficed  ckrgy,  or  monks,  to  succeed  to 


their  estates,  when  they  enter  into  religious 
orders,  and  are  professed. 

11.  The  pope  cannot  grant  to  any  person 
a  dispensation  to  enjoy  any  estate  or  revenues 
in  France,  without  the  king's  consent. 

12.  The  pope  cannot  grant  a  license  to 
ecclesiastics  to  alienate  church  lands,  situate 
and  lying  in  France,  without  the  king's  con- 
sent, upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

13.  The  king  may  punish  his  ecclesiastical 
officers  for  misbehaviour  in  their  respective 
charges,  notwithstanding  the  privil^e  of  their 
ojrders. 

14.  No  person  has  any  right  to  hold  any 
benefice  in  France,  unless  he  be  either  a  na- 
tive of  the  country,  naturalized  by  the  king, 
or  has  a  royal  dispensation  for  that  purpose. 

15.  The  pope  is  not  superior  to  an  cdcu- 
menical  or  general  council. 

16.  The  Gallican  Church  does  not  receive, 
without  distinction,  all  the  canons,  and  all 
the  decretal  epistles,  but  keeps  principally  to 
that  ancient  collection,  called  Corpua  CatunU- 
cum,  the  same  which  Pope  Adrian  sent  to 
Charlemagne  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  which,  in  the  year  860,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  L,  the  French 
bishops  declared  to  be  the  only  canon-law 
they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  maintain- 
ing that  in  this  body  the  liberties  of  ihe  Gal- 
lican Church  consisted. 

17.  The  pope  has  no  power,  for  any  cause 
whatsoever,  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  God, 
the  law  of  nature,  or  the  decrees  of  the  an- 
cient canons. 

18.  The  regulations  of  the  apostolic  cham- 
ber, or  court,  are  not  obligatory  to  the  Galli- 
can Church,  unless  confirmed  by  the  king's 
edicts. 

19.  If  the  primates  or  metropolitans  appeal 
to  the  pope,  his  holiness  is  obliged  to  try  the 
cause,  by  commissioners  or  delegates,  in  the 
same  diocese  from  which  the  appeal  was  made. 

20.  When  a  Frenchman  desires  the  pope 
to  give  him  a  benefice  lying  in  France,  his 
holiness  is  obliged  to  oider  him  an  instru- 
ment, sealed  under  the  faculty  of  his  office ; 
and,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  is  lawfhl  for  the 
person  pretending  to  the  benefice  to  apply  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  court  shall 
send  instructions  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  give  him  institution,  which  institution  shall 
be  of  the  same  validity  as  if  he  had  received 
his  title  under  the  seals  of  the  court  of 
Rome. 

21.  No  mandates  from  the  pope,  enjoining 
a  bishop  or  other  collator  to  present  any  per- 
son to  a  benefice  upon  a  vacancy,  are  admitted 
in  France. 

22.  It  is  only  by  sufferance  that  the  pope 
has  what  they  call  a  right  of  prevention,  to 
collate  to  benefices  which  the  ordinary  has 
not  disposed  ofl 

23.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  pope  to  exempt 
the  ordinary  of  any  monastery,  or  any  other 
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€<c!e»^cil  cc-rpcTi&JC  from  the  jvrisdie- 
il«'.-  ■::'  ihcir  resp^^rnre  ckwcfaas.  ia  order  to 
Bnake  tliie  p<r»:n  m  excsnpt«d 


nroified  to  the  commoni  die  instmctioTU  c«f 

:beir  coiutitiieiits,  to  eontribate  to  the  exi- 

s^ncMs  of  the  state  in  equal  proportion  with 

dir:*rEd«ct  en  thie  holy  tee.  ~  the  other  citiaens.     Not  contented  with  this 

TLc«e  liberties  m  este^mei  isTioUbic  :  offer,  the  tithes  and  rerennes  of  the  clergy 
acd  the  French  kinzK  at  their  ccrocarioB.  were  taken  away ;  in  lien  of  which,  it  waf 
fijlcmnly  «wc4r  to  pnserre  and  mirnnin  proposed  to  prant  a  certain  stipend  to  the 
theSL  The  oath  roztf  thos : — Prcmt^ij  n.6is  tijferent  ministers  of  religion,  to  l>e  payable 
et  fKTli-nu  qwx^J  umieuhpie  de  vobis  ft  ecclt^ij  by  the  nation.  The  possessions  of  the  church 
Tw\$  txAuiunf  rajMiirai  prxriUtpmm  ft  dtbi'  were  then  considered  as  national  propeityby 
Uim  le^em  atqme  jnttitiam  ^mabo,'  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Aswmbl^.    The 

In  the  established  church  the  Jansenists  religioas  orden.  Tia.,  the  communities  of 
were  Tery  nomeroos.  The  bishoprics  and  mocks  and  nuns.  posscMcd  immense  landed 
prebends  were  entirely  in  the  giit  of  the  estates:  and,  after  baring  abolished  the 
Line :  and  no  other  Catholic  state,  except  orderiw  the  Assembly  seised  the  estates  for 
Italy,  had  so  nomeroos  a  clenry  as  France,  the  use  of  the  nation :  the  gates  of  the  cloif- 
There  were  in  this  kingdom  eighteen  arch-  ters  were  now  thrown  open.  The  next  step 
bishops,  one  hondn^  and  eleren  bishops,  one  of  the  Assembly  was  to  establish  what  is  called 
hundred  and  »xty-«ix  thoofond  clergymen,  cu  rird  cvmstiiuikm  of  the  clergy.  This,  the 
and  three  thousand  four  hnnilncd  CLtnvrsts.        Roman  Catholics  assert,  was  in  direct  oppo- 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  e^iict  of  Nantz.  the  $lrlon  to  their  religion.  Bat  though  opposed 
Protestants  hare  suffered  mnch  from  perse>  with  energetic  eloquence,  the  decree  passed, 
cation.  A  solemn  law.  which  did  mnch  ho-  and  was  soon  after  foUowed  by  another, 
noar  to  Loois  WL,  late  kins  of  France,  obliging  the  clergy  to  swear  to  maintain  their 
gave  to  his  non-Roman  Catholic  subjects^  as  civil  constitution.  Every  artifice  which  cun- 
they  were  called,  all  the  civil  advantages  and  ning,  and  every  menace  which  cruelty  could 
privileges  of  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren,     invent,  were  used  to  induce  them  to  take 

The  above  statement  was  made  previously  the  oath ;  great  numbers,  howerer,  reftised, 
to  the  French  revolution  :  great  alterations  (among  whom  were  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
have  taken  place  since  that  pen<?d.  And  it  eight  bishops  and  archbishops,)  and  were  oo 
may  be  interesting,  to  those  who  have  not  this  account  driven  ftt>m  their  sees  and  pa- 
the  means  of  fuller  information,  to  give  a  rishes^  Three  hundred  of  the  priests  were 
sketch  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  those  massacred  in  one  day  in  one  city.  All  the 
imporunt  events.  other  pastors  who  adhered  to  their  religion 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  contur}-.  a  were  eKher  sacrificed,  or  banished  from  ueir 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  overthn>w  Christi-  couutri-,  seeking  through  a  thousand  dangen 
anity,  without  distinction  of  worship,  whether  a  refuge  among  foreign  nations.  A  perusal 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  Voltaire.  D*.\lem-  of  the  horrid  massacres  of  the  priests  who 
bert,  Frederick  IL,  king  of  Prussia,  and  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  and  the  Tarious 
Diderot,  were  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  forms  of  persecution  employed  by  those  who 
Numerous  other  adepts  and  secondary  agents  were  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  muit 
were  induced  to  join  them.  These  pretended  deeply  wound  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
philosophers  used  every  artifice  that  impiety  Those  readers  who  are  desirous  of  further 
could  invent,  bv  union  and  secret  correspond-  information  are  referred  to  Abbe  Barmel's 
ence,  to  attack,  to  debase,  and  annihilate  *"  Hbtory  of  the  Clergy.** 
Christianity.  They  not  only  acted  in  con-  |  Some  think  that  there  was  another  came  of 
cert,  sparing  no  political  or  impious  art  to  ;  the  revolution,  and  which  may  be  traced  as  6r 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  reli-  i  back  at  the  least  as  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
gion,  but  they  were  the  instigators  and  con-  I  of  Nanti  in  the  serenteenth  century,  when  the 
dnctors  of  those  secondary  agents  whom  they  great  body  of  French  Protestants,  who  were 
had  seduced,  and  pursued  their  plan  with  all  men  of  principle,  were  either  murdered  or 
the  ardour  and  constancy  which  denotes  the  ,  banished,  and  the  rest  in  a  manner  silenced, 
most  finished  conspirators.  |  The  effect  of  this  sanguinary  measure  (say 

The  French  clergy  amoimted  to  one  bun-  ;  thev)  must  needs  be  the  ^neral  preralence 
dred  and  thirty  thousand,  the  higher  orders  ;  of  infidelity.  I^  the  religious  part  of  the 
of  whom  enjoyed  immense  revenues ;  but  the  I  nation  be  banished,  and  a  general  spread  of 
cures,  or  great  bod^of  acting  clergy,  seldom  irreligion  must  necessarily  follow :  such  were 
possessed    more    than  twenty-eight  pounds    the  effects  in  France.     Through  the  whole  of 


sterling  a  year,  and  the  vicars  about  half  the 
sum.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  independent  of 
their  titles,  pos^ssed  a  revenue  arising  from 
their  property  in  land,  amounting  to  five 
millions  sterling  annually  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  exempt  from  taxation.     Before  the 


the  eighteenth  century  infidelity  was  the 
fashion,  and  that  not  only  among  the  princes 
and  noblesse,  but  even  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  And  as  they 
had  united  their  influence  in  banishing  true 
religion,  and  cherishing  the  monster  which 


k'Teiliog  system  had  taken  place,  the  clergy  i  succeeded  it,  so  they  were  united  in  sustain- 
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ing  the  calamitooB  effects  which  that  monster 
las  produced.  However  unpriDcipled  and 
cruel  the  French  revolutionists  were,  and 
iuiwerer  much  the  sufferers,  as  fellow-crea- 
iiifrts  are  entitled  to  our  pity ;  yet,  considcr- 
iog  the  erent  as  the  just  retribution  of  God, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  **  Thou  art  right- 
eous, O  Lord,  who  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be, 
brcaase  thou  hast  judged  thus ;  for  they  have 
iked  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and 
Ihoa  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for  they 
aw  worthy." 

The  Catholic  religion  is  now  again  estab- 
l«hed«  but  with  a  toleration  of  the  Protest- 
tmu,  under  some  restriction. — Sec  the  Ctm- 
ardal,  or  religious  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic,  ratified  September   10th, 

1801. 

CnrBCH,  Greek,  that  portion  of  prof^ss- 
11^  Christians  who  conform  in  their  creed, 
MBgea,  and  church  government  to  the  views 
of  l^hristianity  introduced  into  the  former 
Greek  empire,  and  matured,  since  the  fif\h 
century,  onder  the  patriarchs  of  Constau- 
tinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
A  schism  between  the  East  and  West  mi^ht 
ftrly  have  been  anticipated.  The  foundation 
of  anew  Rome  at  Constantinople ;  the  politi- 
cjI  partition  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the 
Oriental  or  Greek,  and  the  Occidental  or 
Latin ;  the  elevation  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
iiantinople  to  the  place  of  second  patriarch  of 
Clinftendom,  inferior  only  to  the  patriarch 
oi  Rome,  effected  in  the  councils  of  Constan- 
tinople, ▲.  D.  381,  and  of  Chalcedon,  451 ;  the 
jeakxuy  of  the  latter  patriarch  towards  the 
growing  power  of  the  former, — were  circum- 
Mancea  which,  together  with  the  ambiguity 
of  the  edict  known  under  the  name  of  the 
HrmcfticoH,  Iwhich  see),  granted  by  the  Greek 
emperor  Zeno,  a  d.  482,  produced  a  formal 
fckism  in  what  till  then  had  formed  the 
Catholic  Church.  Felix  IL,  patriarch  of 
Borne,  pronounced  sentence  oi  excommnni- 
cation  against  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple and  Alexandria,  who  had  been  the  lead- 
ng  agents  in  the  Henoticon,  in  a.  d.  484,  and 
thos  cot  off  all  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with 
the  congregations  of  the  East  atuched  to  these 
patriarchs.  The  sentiments  of  the  imperial 
court  being  changed,  the  Roman  patriarch, 
Hormisdas,  was  able,  indeed,  to  compel  a 
reunion  of  the  Greek  (Hiurch  with  the  l^tin, 
in  a.  D.  !>19 ;  but  this  union,  never  seriously 
intended,  and  loosely  compacted,  was  again 
dissolved  by  the  obstinacy  of  both  parties,  and 
the  Roman  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  IconocUsts  among  the  Greeks,  in 
"M,  and  against  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  862.  The  augmentation  of  the 
Greek  church,  by  the  addition  of  newly -con- 
verted nations,  excited  afresh,  about  this  time, 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  and  his 
hearing  towards  the  Greeks  was  the  more 
haughty  in  consequence  of  his  having  re- 


nounced his  allegiance  to  the  Greek  emrn'ror^ 
and  had  a  sure  protection  against  him  in  the 
new  Frankish-Koman  empire.     Photius,  on 
the  other  hand,  charged  the  Latins  with  arbi- 
trary conduct  in  inserting  an  unscriptural  ad- 
dition into  the  creed,  respecting  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  altering  many  of 
the  usages  of  the  ancient  orthodox  church  : 
for  example,  in   forbidding    their  priests   to 
marry,  repeating  the  chrism,  and  fasting  on 
Saturday,  as   the  Jewish  sabbath.      But  he 
complained,  with  justice,  in  particular,  of  the 
assumptions  of  the  pope,  who  pretended  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  all  Cnristcndom,  and  treated 
the  Greek  patriarchs  as  his  inferiors.     The 
deposition  of  this  patriarch,  twice  effected  by 
the  pope,  did  not  terminate  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  and  when  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael   Ceru- 
larius,    added    to    the   charges  of   Photius, 
against  the  Latins,  an  accusation  of  heresy  in 
1054,  on  account  of  their  use  of  unleavened 
bread  at  their  communion,  and  of  the  blood  of 
animals  that  had   died    by  strangulation,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  immorality  of  the 
I^tin  clergy    in   general.     Pope    Leo    IX. 
having  in  retaliatifm  excommunicated  him  in 
the  most  inciting  manner,  a  total  separation 
ensued  of  the  Greek  church  from  the  Latin. 
From  this  time  pride,  obstinacy,  and  selfish- 
ness frustrated  all  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  reunite  the  two  churches,  partly  by 
the  popes,  in  order  to  annex  the  East  to  their 
see,  partly  by  the  Greek  emperors,  in  order 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  princes  of  the 
West  against  the  Mohammedans.       Neither 
would  yield  to  the  other  in  respect  to  the  con- 
tested  points, — while   the    Catholic  religion 
acquired  a  more  complete  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter under  Gregory  VIL  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scholastic  thcolog}-,  the  Greek 
church  retained  its  creed  as  arranged  by  John 
of  Damascus  in  730,  and  its  ancient  constitu- 
tions.     The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  French  crusaders  and  the  Venetians,  a.  d. 
1204,  and  the  cruel  oppressions  which   the 
Greeks  had  to  endure  from  the  Latins  and 
the  papal  legates,  only  increased  their  exas- 
peration;   and  although  the  Greek  emperor 
Michael   IL   (Pahcologus,  who  had  re-con- 
quered Constantinople  in  1261)  consented  to 
recognize  the  popes  supremacy,  and  by  his 
envoys  and  some  of  the  clergy  who  were  de- 
voted to  him,  abjured  the  points  of  separation, 
at  the  assembly  held  at  Lyons  in  1274  ;  and 
though  a  joint  synod  was  held  in  Constanti- 
nople in  1277,  for  the  pur}>ose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  union    with  the  I^tin    church,  the 
great  body  of  the  Greek  church  was  never- 
theless opposed  to  this  step  ;  and  Pope  Mar- 
tin IV.  having  excommunicated  the  emperor 
Michael  in  1281,  from  political  motives,  the 
councils  held  at  Constantinople  in  1283  and 
1285  by  the  Greek  bishof^s,  restored  their  old 
doctrines,  and  the  separation  fVom  the  1/atius. 
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The  last  attempt  to  unite  the  two  churches 
was  made  by  the  Greek  emperor,  John  VII., 
when  verjr  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks,  to- 
gether with  the  patriarch  Joseph,  in  the 
councils  held,  first  at  Ferrara  in  1438,  and 
the  next  year  at  Florence,  Pope  Eugene  IV. 
presiding;  but  the  union  there  concluded, 
having  the  appearance  of  submission  to  the 
Roman  see,  was  altogether  rejected  by  the 
Greek  clerg^y  and  the  nation  at  large,  so  that 
in  fact  the  schism  of  the  two  churches  con- 
tinued. The  eflTorts  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  had  always  had  most  interest  in  these 
attempts  at  union,  ceased  with  the  overthrow 
of  their  empire  and  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  in  1453 ;  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  subject  the 
Greek  church  effected  nothing  but  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  some  few  Greek  congrega- 
tions in  Italy,  Hungary,  Galicia,  Poland,  and 
Lithuania,  which  congregations  are  now 
known  under  the  name  of  United  Greeks. 

In  the  seventh  century,  the  territory  of  the 
Greek  church  embraced,  besides  East  Illyria, 
Greece  Proper,  with  the  Morea  and  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  with  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  Egypt,  and  numerous  congrega- 
tions in  Mcsoi>otamia  and  Persia;  but  the 
conquests  of  Mohammed  and  his  successors 
have  deprived  it,  since  630,  of  almost  all  its 
provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  even  in 
Europe  the  number  of  its  adherents  was  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  Turks  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
increased  by  the  accession  of  several  Slavonic 
natiops,  and  especially  of  the  Russians,  who, 
under  the  great  Prince  Madimir,  in  the  year 
988,  embraced  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians. To  this  nation  the  Greek  church  is 
indebted  for  the  S3rmbolical  book,  which,  with 
the  canons  of  the  first  and  second  Nicene,  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  Constantinopolitan, 
of  the  Ephesian,  and  Chalcedonian  general 
councils,  and  of  the  Trullan  council,  held  at 
Constantinople  in  692,  is  the  sole  authority  of 
its  members  in  matters  of  doctrine.  After 
the  learned  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  had  suffered  martyrdom  for 
his  professed  approbation  of  the  principles  of 
Protestantism,  a.  d.  1629,  an  expositi(m  of  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  Russians  was  drawn  up 
in  the  Greek  language,  by  Peter  Mogislaus, 
bishop  of  Kiev,  1642,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,**  signed  and 
ratified  1643,  by  all  the  patriarclis  of  the 
Greek  church,  to  whom  had  been  added,  in 
1589,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow.  It  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1662, 
with  a  preface  by  the  patriarch  Nectarius  of 
Jerusalem.  In  1696  it  was  published  by  the 
last  Russian  patriarch;  and  in  1722,  at  the 
command  of  reter  the  Great,  by  the  Holy 
Synod;  it  having  been  previously  declared 
to  be  in  oU  cases  valid  as  the  standard  of  the 


Greek  church,  by  a  council  held  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  1672,  and  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Rule  of 
Peter  the  Great,  drawn  op  in  1721,  by  Hieo- 
phanes  Procoviei. 

Like  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Church 
recognises  two  sources  of  doctrine,  the  Bible 
and  tradition,  under  which  last  it  comprehends 
not  only  those  doctrines  which  were  orally 
deliver^  by  the  apostles,  but  also  those  whicn 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  Greek  fiithert, 
especially  John  of  Damascus,  as  well  as  by 
the  seven  above-named  general  cooneils.  The 
other  councils,  whose  authority  is  valid  in  the 
Latin  communion,  this  church  does  not  re- 
cognise ;  nor  docs  it  allow  the  patriarchs  or 
synods  to  introduce  new  doctrines.  It  holds 
its  tenets  to  be  so  obligatory  and  necessary, 
that  they  cannot  be  denied  without  the  loss 
of  salvation.  It  is  the  only  church  which 
holds  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  finom  the 
Father  only:  thus  differing  both  from  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  who  agree  in  de- 
riving the  third  person  both  from  the  Ftther 
and  the  Son.  Like  the  Latin  Church,  it  has 
seven  sacraments :  baptism,  chrism,  the  ea- 
charist,  confession,  penance,  ordination,  mar- 
riage, and  extreme  unction ;  it  is  peculiar, 
first,  in  holding  that  fhll  purification  from 
original  sin  rec^uires  a  trine  immersioin,  or 
aspersion,  and  m  joining  chrism  with  it  at 
the  completion  of  baptism ;  secoodly,  ia 
adopting,  as  to  the  eucharist,  the  doctrme  of 
transubstantiation,  but  ordering  the  bread  to 
be  leavened,  the  wine  to  be  mixed  with  water, 
and  both  elements  to  be  distributed  to  the 
laity,  even  to  children,  the  communicant  re- 
ceiving the  bread  in  a  spoon  filled  with  ^ 
consecrated  wine ;  thirdly,  all  the  clergy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  monks,  and  of  Uiehigber 
clergy  chosen  from  among  them,  down  to 
the  bishops  inclusively,  are  allowed  to  manr 
a  virgin,  but  not  a  widow ;  nor  are  they  al- 
lowed to  marry  a  second  time ;  and  therefore 
the  widowed  clergy  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  livings,  but  go  into  a  cloister,  where 
they  are  called  hieromonachi. 

Rarely  is  a  widowed  bishop  allowed  to  pre- 
serve his  diocese ;  and  from  the  maxims  that 
marriage  is  not  suitable  for  the  higher  clergy 
in  general,  and  that  second  marriage  at  least 
is  improper  for  the  lower,  there  is  no  depar- 
ture. The  Greek  Church  does  not  regard  the 
marriage  of  the  laity  as  indissoluble,  and  fre- 
quently grants  divorces;  but  is  as  strict  as 
the  Roman  church  with  respect  to  die  for- 
bidden degrees  of  relationship,  especially  of 
the  ecclesiastical  relationship  of  god-parents : 
nor  docs  it  allow  the  laity  a  fourth  marriage 
It  differs  from  the  Catholic  Chuch  in  anoint- 
ing with  the  holy  oil,  not  only  the  dying,  but 
the  sick,  for  the  restoration  of  their  holth, 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  their  souls.  It  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  does  not  admit  of  predestina- 
tion, denies  works  of  supoerogatioo,  and  die- 
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allows  of  indulj^ces  and  dispensations ;  only 
a  printed  form  is  sometimes  given  to  the  dead, 
at  the  request  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  sar- 
TiTors.  It  allows  no  carved,  sculptured,  or 
molten  images  of  holy  persons  or  things ;  but 
the  representations  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  saints,  which  are  objects  of  re- 
ligions worship  both  in  churches  and  private 
houses,  must  be  merely  painted,  and  at  most 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  In  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  saints,  and  especially  of  the  Vir- 
frin,  the  Greeks  are  as  zealous  as  the  Latins. 
They  also  hold  relics,  crosses,  and  graves  to 
be  sacred;  and  crossing  themselves  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  they  consider  as  having  a 
wonderful  and  blessed  influence.  Besides 
£isting  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  they 
hare  ronr  general  fasts  annually. 

The  service  of  the  Greek  Church  consists 
almost  entirely  in  outward  forms.  Preaching 
and  catechising  constitute  the  least  part  of  it : 
indeed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  preaching 
vas  strictlv  forbidden  in  Russia,  under  the 
Tuar  Alexis,  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  novel 
doctrines.  In  Turkey,  it  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  higher  clergy,  because  they 
alone  possess  some  degree  of  knowledge. 
Each  congregation  has  its  own  choir  of 
dngers,  instrumental  music  being  altogether 
excluded  in  the  Greek  Church.  Besides  the 
mass,  which  is  regarded  as  the  chief  part  of 
the  service,  the  liturgy  consists  of  passages  of 
Scripture,  praters  and  legends  of  the  saints, 
and  in  the  recitation  of  the  creed,  or  of  sen- 
tences which  the  priest  begins,  and  the  peo- 
ple, officiating  in  a  body,  finish. 

The  convents,  for  the  most  part,  conform  to 
the  strict  rule  of  St  Basil  The  Greek  abbot 
is  termed  higumenos  ;  the  abbess,  hi^mene. 
The  abbot  of  a  Greek  convent,  which  has 
several  others  under  its  inspection,  is  termed 
archimfindrite,  and  has  a  rank  next  to  that  of 
a  bishop.  The  lower  clergy  in  the  Greek 
Church  consist  of  readers,  singers,  deacons, 
&c.,  and  of  priests,  such  as  the  popes  and 
protopopcs  or  archpriests,  who  are  the  first 
clergy  m  the  cathedrals  and  metropolitan 
churches.  The  members  of  the  lower  clergy 
can  never  rise  higher  than  protopopes ;  since 
the  bishops  are  chosen  from  among  the  monks ; 
and  fh>m  among  the  bishops,  the  archbishops, 
metropolitans,  and  patriarchs. 

In  Russia,  there  are  thirty-one  dioceses ; 
with  which  of  them  the  archiepiscopal  dignity 
fhall  be  united,  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  The  scats  of  the  four  Russian 
metropolitans  are,  —  Petersburgh,  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  Novogorod ;  Kiev,  with  tliat 
of  Galicta ;  Kasan,  with  that  of  Svijaschk ; 
and  Tobolsk,  with  that  of  all  Siberia.  The 
patriarchal  dignity  of  Moscow,  which  the  pa- 
triarch Nikon  is  said  to  have  abused,  Peter 
the  Great  abolished  by  presenting  himself 
unexpectedly  before  the  bishops,  who  were 
assembled,  in  1702,  to  elect  a  new  patriarch, 


and  declaring,  '*  I  am  your  patriarch ;"  and, 
in  1721,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  empire  was  introsted  to  a  college  of 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  called  the  holy 
synod,  first  at  Moscow,  now  at  Petersburgh. 
Under  this  synod  now  stand,  besides  the 
metropolitans,  11  archbishops,  19  bishops, 
12,500  parish  churches,  and  425  convents,  58 
of  which  are  connected  with  monastic  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  for  the 
better  effecting  of  which  object,  they  are 
aided  by  a  large  annual  pension  from  the 
state. 

The  Greek  Church,  under  the  Turkish  do- 
minion, remained,  as  far  as  was  possible  under 
such  circumstances,  faithM  to  the  original 
constitution.  The  dignities  of  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem, still  exist  The  first,  however,  pos- 
sesses the  ancient  authority  of  the  former 
archbishop  of  Constantinople ;  takes  the  lead 
as  cecumenical  patriarch  in  the  holy  synod  at 
that  place,  composed  of  the  four  patriarchs,  a 
number  of  metropolitans  and  bishops,  and 
twelve  secular  Greeks ;  exercise  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in 
the  whole  Turkish  empire  ;  and  is  r^ognised 
as  head  of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  ^not 
united)  Greeks  in  Galicia,  in  the  Bukowina, 
or  Sclavonia,  and  in  the  Seven  Islands.  The 
other  three  patriarchs,  as  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple in  their  dioceses  are  Mohammedans,  have 
but  a  small  sphere  of  action,  (the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  has  but  two  churches  at  Cairo,) 
and  live,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  aid  afford<^d 
them  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
This  patriarch  has  a  considerable  income,  bat 
is  obliged  to  pay  nearly  half  of  it  as  a  tribute 
to  the  sultan.  The  Greeks,  under  the  Turkish 
government,  are  not  allowed  to  build  any  new 
churches — have  to  pay  dearly  for  permission 
to  repair  the  old  ones — are  not  allowed  to 
have  steeples  er  bells  to  their  churches,  nor 
even  to  wear  the  Turkish  dress — generally 
perform  religious  service  by  night — and  are, 
moreover,  obliged  to  pay  tolls,  from  which 
the  Turks  arc  exempt ;  but  the  males  also  pay 
to  the  sultan,  after  their  fifteenth  year,  a 
heavy  poll-tax,  under  the  name  of  exemption 
from  beheading. 

The  attachment  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
the  old  institutions  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
attempts  at  improvement :  only  in  Russia,  a 
number  of  sects  have  sprung  up,  which  the 
government  not  only  tolerates,  but  some  of 
which  it  supplies  with  consecration  to  their 
clergy  through  the  regular  bishops.  As 
might  be  expected,  true  religion  is  at  the 
very  lowest  ebb  in  sill  the  departments  of  this 
communion ;  yet  strong  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained of  a  rerival,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  free  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in 
the  vernacular  language,  is  not  interdicted, 
as  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

CuuRcu,  lIiGii.    See  Hicn  Chcrchmen. 
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riiiRiii  or   Ireland  is  the  sanitr  as  tho  of  I.vitlju  Jopfia.  and  Cesarea,  in  the  years 

<  hitrcli  t»f  England,  and  i-*  pc'vi-med  by  four  4m  and  41.     Aftur  the  converBion  of  the  ccn- 

.irchM^hi^i-s  :i:id  eiirbtrcn  bi^lll>}'S.  turinu  1  orni'liiu:.  he  went  to  Jerusalem  in  the 

riiiKiH.   Latin,   cr   WL^TKn^^    eompiv-  yv^r  42.     At  this  tune  Barnabas  and  Paid 

V-iiil'*  a!l   the  ihurL}>.s  of  Italy.    I\»na.:rjLl.  wi-re  s*-ui  to  Antioch,  where  they  preat'hed 

>;  :i:!i.  Afrioa.  the  i..<nh.  aiid  ull  i>:hrr  coim-  the  ii>>>jvl  with  great  success  in  tiie  year  4^ 

liii-  wl»i:hvr  tlie  I{"iii^n<  oarrii-"!  th.  Ir  Ian-  Fn-ni   ;heuce  they   returned    to  Jerusalem, 

;_'ii.iL.'t-.     {'TK-2t   Hri::iin.  fiart  uf  tlie   Ni.th.r-  wher^.-  IVu-r  then  was.  bringing  with  them 

i.r.:-s  of  (ifi  iiianx .  and  of  the  iiunh  <f  Kiiro;  e.  the  cniitribntiuns  they  had  collected  for  the 

\\'A\v  U  (-!i  V  iiaru!i.-<i  frum  it  alnifStiwr  >iiK-e  >a]  \  >rt  f>f  the  Christians  of  Judea.  in  the 

tile  Ui.i'<<rii:..;!i.'n.  \v.\r  44.     In  the  nii-an  time,  Herod  Agrippo, 

<*niB^n.  1.i'tim:r  vN.    S».e  Li'THfR^MSM.  kiiijr  v*'  .l;Kx  pnt  the  Apostle  James,  bro- 

Chikcu.    Ki.ioK^iKn.    iii:ni<r«.l!ii.tl*    the  tli.r  of  John,  lu  death,  just   before  Easter, 

vliole   Pri»tesra'Jt   eburehe*   in    Ki'.n •!»;.'   a*  •!  .ii' 1  *»-k.in  after  seized  on  Peter;  who,  being 

Aiiuriia,  %» hither  l.utbcran.  t.'alvinistio.  In-  niirav-.:!  iisly  r»:lea<*.-d  by  an  angel,  traveUed 

(U]>i-ndcut,  Qiuker.  liaiti>i.  or  of  any  otli*. r  thr'.>;;::h  Autioch  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 

dt-ni 'U I i nation  i«Lii  dir-M-Tit  fn-n;  the  l'liiir(.h  jLinud  ijcw  ohurcht.-s  in  i'appadocia,  Galatia, 

t>f  K"nie.     Tin-  t«.-nn  r,trrit  !  in  ij.»m-.  h«»w-  1\  r:;:*.  u:.d  nithvnla :  fmm  whence  he  em- 

i-vtT.  iiujih'wi  on  tlie  e^'iit;!  •  r;:  of  T'.ir  jv.  !  .irkud  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  the  latter 

t«»  •!istiii^u.>ii  the  1  jlvi:;:*:-  fr.Ji:i  i1;l'  l.u-  i'..i  «-f  th«.   vtir  44.  *hich  was  the  second  of 

i!:irau<.  the  E:!i]iri»r  I'^audius.     Here,  having  con- 

Ckimfi  or  lli'^iiy.  ,.r   K.-vw  t'\Tn.iTr  \<.r:«.d  mariv  Je«s  and  (ientiles.  he  planted  a 

t'liiKiu.   Tile  ){•  Ull.!.  (':iih>  :':v>  iwi.^!:'.:..<  :>A  e^-.:-clL.  of  which  lie  himself  was  the  fim 

■ 

'  Ml  IVier  as  iliv  foiin-liT  •:  th-.-  tl:'.iri.h  -f  !i.-!i":\   in   the  vear  4.*.      He  continued  to 

«  m 

K"JiK-.  th.iujli  ii  is  Ji>:ii:vd  ^-v  >  'R'.o  IV  •:  >:-  Lr--i  rv.  tiiis  ihareh  till  his  martvidom,  which 

.:::*i,    whether    le    ev-.r   \»:  <    i:^    il- ;:    \.\\\.  t- ii  <   .t  in  the  jear  r.'.i.  K-inp  the  thirtrenth 

Tii.'v  uh-' ^I«.-:^\  iv  \ZT'  it'I  •!.-.  >t  j '::■  :i  u;    :i  of  ^^\\^:  l>.iij .  n»r  Xer»:  iijK»a  «hioh  c<»mputa- 

I  n-  ••il-nn- t'f  r.ii'M-  :■:  ..I  r...:l  in  '.!.!•'  i!..i:!i.r.  t:--:.  Iiv  wa*l  :<h'-i<  of  KiMin.-tw».«nty-ti\e  \rtrs: 

v!i  >.  haMTi::  lv'.:i  ^  !!i  :ir  K- iii'.-,  «  ■.-.l !  r:ot  n>.  1 1':.^:  l.e  was  r«.!>idint  all  that  time  in  koine, 

1.  iw;    i.iiU.;.    >a\    :li-.v.    to    \\A\y:    w.vv.v. '\-.^'\  I'-t  in  tl:v  y-.u  ."W.  Ic  i»as  uMiged  toquit  the 

I*i-tc;\  ai.  i  ;jn.-  I  ::ri>:'.ar.>  e-i.x  *.!•!•.  I  b\  lii:n.  e::\,  l»i.\nu."<t'  •  f  the  Kin|vror  Claudius's  edict 

r   uk-  ha.l  kwt  i'ri.n.'hii  tin.   ti. sjvl  \v.  \\v.\l  v).".  h   1  ar.:>liiil  all  the  Jews,  under  which 

i".%.    Tini  C!..:'.  .•.v,.L!r  :.■  ci  rlni:  th:"-  i  •  'v.:  -n  v.vaw  ilnv  icviu<ii.d  the  i'hristians;  nor  wa* 

\'\  ti.e  ihr.'.  I  '."L.'  .1  lii-'Ti-ry  i  i  tl.i-  A^.*?  of  h-.  ruTurn^-:!  to  Ki»uie  when  Paul  was  carried 

\\\-  .\|i.^i'v>.  j:..1  r.k.-.*:v,' 1\  till?  r^^:  K;>:!c  j  risoiu-r  thithvr.  in   the  year   ."VS.   and  this 

•  •:  Pitt-r:  fro:n  •.ii»'  la>t  of  viji^h  tIav  ;  v.-'wr-  ii:.:y  account  for  the  silence  of  Paul  in  this 
take  tu  provv.  that  he  excciiU'-l  his  Ci  ii.mis-  ii: -.liter. 

»i.tn  ia  Amj.  aiid  die-i  at  liaMlon.  As   to   the  epistle  of  Peter,    dated  fiwn 

To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  siitnce  of  \\jh\ Ion  to  the  < 'hristians  in  Asia,  it  is  an- 

l.uke  is  no  f;«x'd  ar^nivct ;  f.'r  th:it  evai^re-  sweiid.  that   by  Ilab^lon.  in  that   place,  ii 

!!>:,  in  ihv  .\c?s  ot'  the   Ap^stlcs,  takes  m^  |''.ainly  meant  the  city  of  Rome:  and  Euse- 

ii"tioe   of  Paul's  jrunscy    into  Arabia,  and  bin.*.   Jerome,  and   all   the  ancient   writeis, 

•  ••' 1.1 »  return,  tirst  t<»  I»ai:usous,  aiid  then  to  a!i•^•a^i•   us   that   this  epi>tle  was  written  at 
Ji-riisaKui.     As  to  the  arjiuiicnt  fnin  ehro-  K-'V-.e. 

I j> 'loin,  those  who  luainMv.i  the  u:f.:i.".A;ive.         La<*!v.  i!iai   IVi^^r  was  at  Rome,  mav  be 

M.-:  up  ani>thvr  aoc'-uiit  K*i  linif,  n:--re  auroe-  i-rov..  !.    s^iv   thvv.  b\    the  concurrent   tesli- 

;.Me  a*  thej  thi:.k  to  thv  K-*:  ivcU>:.i.-.::ual  u!in\   K*f  all  aiiti>iiiity :  this  truth  being  as- 


aniong 

In   the   thirty-ii:th  jcar  of  i  hrist,   I\tir  .i;  l  ^_^  Ircn.i  as.  TvnuUian.  Cyprian.  I^ictan- 

abl  J.  hn   mkv,\   i...  Samarix  ^l.-.ri-   ha^i:  ij  I  iis,  A:o.  am«'n::  the  latins,  and  is  a  fact  that 

prtai.h<.d  the  G«isjiri.  Pc'.vr  iviuri.,.il  to  Jim-  iie\ir  was  called  in  4Ucstion  till  the  sixteenth 

^^:rm:  whithvr  Paul  c-nu.  ibrei*  _\tars  afli-r  cer.Tr.ry. 

h:s  coriVers-i..a.  ti.i  "ils-t  him.  in  the  tear  I'f        K.  :i;^     is   the   centre   of  the    Popish,   or 

(  hri«t.  :;i).     The   Church   having  rvst.  and  K-«T':;n  Ca:h.«'.io  relijnon.  and   the  pope,  or 

U-iiij  unmi'lrfit-d  by  its  ti.eniivs.  Pet*.-r  ii^w  M>K.p  i.f  the  see  of  Rome,  as  successor  of 

i-'-k    the    opjii^rt unity  :>•  vis'^t    the    e^-Vi-nJ  <:.  iVtvr.   claims    the    supremacv   over  the 

ohiirchrt  already  pLiutt^  by  the  d=»cipUs,  in  Iniv.  rsal  ihristian  Church.     This  claim  is 

vhich  pn.'gTt'Ss  hi:  came  ii»*  Actiivh.  the  ca-  fi  uv.di-d  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  5?L 

j-iial  of  the   Ea>t ;  and  here,  Veiiij.'  its   first  IVier  :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  uptm  this  rock 

bishop,  and   ha\inir  jri*en  Livi-s>,\ry   i  iiUis  vill  1  buil.l  my  i'hureh."   The  best  summary 

for  the  govcrnnunt  of  that  church,  he  zv-  .^f  thi  d-^trini-sof  that  church,  is  the  fanioos 

turned  into  Judia.  «hvrv  he  %i>it<.tl  the  t-.%ii;>  ir^cd  of  po|ie  Piua  IV..  which  may  be  eon- 
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lUered  at  a  tme  and  anqaettionable  body  of 
popiTy.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  articles. 
Tile  tw«lTe  first  are  the  articles  of  the  Niccne 
Creed,  and  need  not  be  cited  here.  The 
tvclve  last  are  the  additional  doctrines, 
wUeh  the  Chorch  of  Rome  has  superadded 
to  the  original  Catholic  faith, — ^they  are  as 
iillows: — 

XilL  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace 
the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
aad  all  other  obsenrations  and  constitutions 
ef  the  same  church. 

XIV.  I  do  admit  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Iht  same  s^nse  that  holy  Mother  Church 
doch,  whose  business  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true 

and  interpretation  of  Uiem ;  and  I  will 
them  according  to  the  unanimous 
■R  of  the  Fathers. 

XV.  I  do  profess  and  believe,  that  there 
Sacraments  of  the  law,  truly  and 

properly  so  called,  instituted  by  Jesus  < Christ 
oar  Lord,  and  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
■nkind,  thon^  not  all  of  them  to  every 
oae,  via. — Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist, 
Fnance,  Extreme  Unction,  Orders,  and  Mar- 
riaiee;  and  that  they  do  confer  f^racc;  and 
iIac  of  these.  Baptism,  ronfinnotion,  and 
(Mrrs,  may  not  be  repeated  without  sacri- 
Itae.  I  do  also  receive  and  admit  the  re- 
caved  and  approved  ritos  of  the  Catholic 
i'hnrch  in  her  solemn  administration  of  the 
ibove-said  sacraments. 

XVI.  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and 
every  thing,  that  hath  been  defined  and  de- 
dnriKl,  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  con- 
eeraing  Ihiginal  Sm,  and  Justification. 

XVII.  I  do  also  profess,  that  in  the  Moss, 
thtre  is  offered  unto  God  a  true,  proper,  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dMd;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  truly,  really,  and 
HhacantiaUy,  the  body  and  blood,  together 
with  the  aool  and  divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  there  is  a  conversion  made 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine 
into  the  blood,  which  conversion  the  Catholic 
Church  calls  Transubstantiation. 

XVII L  I  confess  that,  under  one  kind  only, 
whole  and  entire,  Christ,  and  a  true  sacra- 
■irnt  is  taken  and  received. 

XIX.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a 
hugatory,  and  that  the  souls  kept  prisoners 
there  do  receive  help  by  the  sui&agvs  of  the 
GuihfnL 

XX.  I  do  likewise  believe  that  the  Saints, 
icigning  together  with  Christ,  are  to  be  wor- 
dii|)ped  and  prayed  to;  and  that  they  do 
jfler  prayers  unto  Qod  for  us,  and  that  their 
rdks  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

XXL  I  do  most  firmly  assert  that  the 
longes  of  Christ,  of  the  blessed  \'irgin,  (the 
nouer  of  Ood,)  and  of  other  saints,  ought  to 
be  had  and  retained,  and  due  honour  and 
rcseratkm  ought  to  be  paid  to  them. 


XXII.  I  do  affirm  that  the  i)Ower  of  in- 
dulgences was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church, 
and  that  the  u^e  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to 
Christian  people. 

XXI IL  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Roman  Church  to  be  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches ;  and  I 
do  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ 

XXIV.  I  do  undoubtedlv  receive  and  pro- 
fess all  other  things,  which  have  been  deli- 
vered, defined,  and  declared,  by  the  sacrod 
Canons,  and  cDCumenical  Councils,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  holy  Synod  of  Trent ;  and  all 
other  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies, 
condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized  by 
Church,  I  do  likewise  condemn,  reject,  and 
anathematize. 

The  worship  of  this  church  is  liturgical, 
and,  throughout  the  ^eatest  part  of  its  extent, 
the  Latin  language  is  used  in  all  public  and 
authorized  religious  worship,  although  that 
language  has  for  many  ages  ceased  to  be  a 
vulgar  tongue.  Her  object  in  this  practice 
is,  we  are  told,  "  to  preserve  uniformity ;  to 
avoid  the  changes  to  which  living  languagesare 
exposed,  and  tliereby  to  prevent  the  novelties 
which  might  l)c  thus  introduced  ;  to  facilitate 
the  commerce  of  different  churches  on  reli- 
gious matters;  and  to  pn)mote  a  spirit  of 
study  and  learning  among  the  ministers;" 
nor  does  she  admit  that  by  this  practice  her 
members  sustain  any  injury  or  loss.  She  does 
not,  however,  require  as  a  condition  of  com- 
munion, the  adoption  of  the  Latin  language 
and  rite. 

The  liturgy,  or  order  of  the  mass,  almost 
universally  adopted,  is  that  contained  in  the 
Roman  missal. 

Masses  are  divided  into  solemn  or  high 
mass,  and  plain  or  low  mass ;  mass  sung  or 
said ;  public  mass,  or  private  mass. 

A  solemn  mass  is  mass  ofiered  up  with  all 
the  due  solemnities,  by  a  bishop  or  priest, 
attended  by  a  deacon,  subdeacon,  and  other 
ministers,  each  officiating  in  his  part.  Such 
a  mass  Ls  always  sung ;  and  hence  a  choir  of 
singers  accoinnanies  it,  with  an  organ,  if  pos- 
sible, and,  at  times,  other  instrumental  music. 
Mass,  when  divested  of  all  these  solemnities, 
and  in  which  only  the  priest  otficiates,  is  a 
plain  or  low  mass.  The  priest,  however,  may 
either  sing  the  mass,  attended  by  the  choir, 
or  say  it  Hence  the  difference  between  mass 
sung  aud  said.  Mass  may  be  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  or  it  may  be  said  with  few 
or  none  present,  except  the  clerk  to  attend 
the  officiating  priest  When  the  mass  is 
numerously  attended,  all  or  many  of  those 
present  may  partake  of  tlie  sacrifice  by  com- 
munion, or  none  may  communicate  but  the 
priest  These  differences  make  the  mass 
public  or  private ;  and  it  has  been  remarked, 
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that  private  masfies  have  become  more  com- 
mon in  latter  ages. 

The  liturgy  of  the  mass  will  be  foand  in 
the  Roman  Missal,  which  contains,  besides 
the  calendar,  the  general  rubrics  or  rites  of 
the  mass,  and  such  parts  of  it  as  are  invaria- 
bly tHe  same. 

After  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy  or  missal, 
those  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  the  prayers  contained  in 
the  Church  Office,  or  Canonical  lloiurs.  This 
office  is  a  form  of  prayer  and  instruction 
combined,  consisting  of  the  psalms,  lessons, 
hymns,  prayers,  anthems,  versicles,  &c.  in  an 
established  order,  separated  into  different  por- 
tions, and  to  be  said  at  different  hours  of 
the  day. 

These  canonical  hours  of  prayer  are  still 
regularly  observed  by  many  religious  orders, 
but  less  re^larly  by  the  secular  clergy,  even 
in  the  choir.  When  the  office  is  recited  in 
private,  though  the  observance  of  regular 
hours  may  be  commendable,  it  is  thought  suf- 
ficient if  the  whole  be  gone  through  any  time 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  church  office  is  contained  in  what  is 
called  the  Breviary ;  and  those  branches  of 
this  church  who  have  different  liturgies  from 
the  Roman,  have  also  breviaries  differing  in 
language,  rite,  and  arrangement.  Even  in 
the  I^atin  church,  several  dioceses,  and  several 
religious  bodies,  have  their  particular  Rrevi- 
aries.  The  Roman  Breviary  is,  however, 
the  most  general  in  use.  It  is  divided  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  missal,  as  to  its 
parts.  The  Psalms  are  so  distributed,  that 
m  the  weekly  (»ffioe  (if  the  festivals  of  saints 
did  not  interfere)  the  whole  Psalter  would  be 
gone  over,  though  several  psalms,  viz.  the 
118th  (alias  I19tb),  are  said  every  day.  On 
the  festivals  of  saints,  suitable  psalms  are 
adopted.  The  lessons  are  taken  partly  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  partly 
out  of  the  acts  of  the  Saints  and  writings  of 
the  holy  fathers.  The  Ix)rd*s  Prayer,  the 
Hail  Mary  or  Angelical  Salutation,  the  Apo- 
stles* Creed,  and  the  Confiteor,  are  freijuently 
said.  This  last  is  a  prayer  by  which  they 
acknowledge  themselves  sinners ;  beg  pardon 
of  God  ;  and  the  intercession,  in  their  behalf, 
of  the  angels,  of  the  saints,  and  of  their  bre- 
thren upon  earth.  No  prayers  are  more  fre- 
quently in  the  mouth  of  Roman  Catholics 
than  these  four ;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
Doxology,  repeated  in  the  office  at  the  end 
of  every  psalm,  and  in  other  places.  In 
every  canonical  hour  a  hymn  is  also  said, 
composed  by  Prudentius  or  some  other  an- 
cient father. 

The  Roman  Breviary  contains  also  a  small 
office  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
likewise  what  is  called  the  Office  of  the 
Dead.  We  there  find  besides,  the  penitential 
and  the  gradual  Psalms,  as  they  are  called, 
together  with  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints  and 


of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Ixmjtto,  so  called  bo- 
cause  used  in  the  church  of  oar  Lady  in 
Loretto,  which  are  the  only  two  that  have  the 
sanction  of  the  church. 

In  the  public  worship  of  this  church  every 
thing  is  fixed  and  nniform.  And  as  the 
mis^  and  breviary  contain  the  prayers  and 
rites  adopted  in  ordinary  religious  assemblies 
for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice  or  prayer,  so  the 
Pontifical  and  Ritual  contain  me  forms  and 
prayers  with  which  the  sacraments  are  admi- 
nistered :  the  blessing  of  God  invoked  upon 
his  creatures ;  the  power  of  evil  spirits  over 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  faithful  destroyed 
or  restrained ;  the  method  also  of  deprecaung 
the  wrath  of  God  in  times  of  public  calamity 
and  of  returning  him  thanks  for  signal  public 
blessings;  finally,  directions  how  to  afford 
the  comforts  of  religion  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
with  the  prayers  to  be  made  use  of  in  th« 
Christian  interment  of  the  dead.  Such  of  the 
above  functions  as  belong  to  the  episcopal 
character  or  office  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pon- 
tifical ;  those  which  belong  to  simple  priests, 
or  even  the  inferior  clergy,  are  insnted  in 
the  Ritual. 

On  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  our  limits  will  not  permit  os  to 
descend  to  particulars. 

Of  the  many  benedictions  used  in  this 
church,  some,  besides  those  accompanying  the 
administration  of  their  sacraments  of  connnn- 
tion  and  holy  orders,  arc  reserved  to  bishojn 
exclusively,  as  the  consecration  of  holy  oil, 
chrism,  &c  Some  are  performed  by  priefti 
in  their  own  right,  and  others  by  delegated 
authority  from  the  bishop. 

In  addition  to  such  benedictions  this  dmich 
blesses  houses,  ships,  springs,  fields,  the  nnp- 
tial  bed,  altars,  chalices,  sacerdotal  vestments, 
salt,  water,  oil,  palms,  &C.,  &c.  It  would  lie 
ridiculous,  even  to  recite  the  wond^fol  virtnei 
which  her  members  attribute  to  their  holy 
water,  and  the  many  superstitions  usei  to 
which  they  apply  it  They  seldom  go  into 
or  out  of  a  church  without  sprinkling  thcD- 
selves  with  it  On  solemn  days  the  priest 
passes  down  the  middle  aisle,  to  penbfm 
that  office,  using  a  brush ;  at  other  tiset 
they  serve  themselves  with  it  from  a  font 
placed  near  the  church  door  for  that  purpose. 
Another  of  their  ceremonies,  connected  with 
this  and  most  others,  and  used  on  most  oc- 
casions and  in  all  places,  is  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Roman  Catholics  maintain  that  God  has  left 
with  his  church  a  power  over  andean  spixitS) 
in  consequence  of  which  they  are  cast  out 
from  such  persons  or  things  as,  by  the  pe^ 
mission  of  God,  they  have  been  able  to  abate; 
or  their  power  over  them  is  at  least  restricted. 
The  forms  of  prayer  which  this  church  makes 
use  of  for  that  purpose  are  called  Exordsms, 
and  the  persons  who  are  authorised  to  ok 
them  are  called  Exorcists.    This  fonctkoi 
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howercr,  aocording  to  modem  practice,  is 
FeUlom  discharged  by  any  but  priests. 

The  prescribed  forms  for  all  benedictions, 
exorcisms,  and  processions,  &c,  will  be  found 
m  the  **  Roman  Pontifical  and  Ritual*" 

Those  now  enumerated  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  only  prayers  which  can  be  said  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  church ;  yet  her 
members  are  furnished  with  many  forms  for 
private  devotion.  And  **  when,  to  accjuire  a 
frreater  ease  in  the  observance  of  the  law  of 
God,  a  man  makes  use  of  certain  means  which 
he  is  not  obliged  by  any  law  to  use,  and  wliich 
others,  who  are  not  thought  to  neglect  their 
duty,  do  not  in  &ct  avail  themselves  of,  ho  is 
said  by  Roman  Catholics  to  perform  works  of 
saperorogation/' 

Of  their  numerous  forms  of  private  devotion, 
the  •*  Chapter  (or  Rosary)  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin,** and  the  ^'Angelus  Domini,"  may  be 
oociced.  The  former  was  instituted,  we  are 
told,  by  those  who  could  not  read,  that  they 
miffht  rv^su  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ilail  Mary, 
and  the  Doxology,  a  certain  number  of  times, 
ia  lien  of  every  canonical  hour ;  whilst  at  the 
«ame  time  they  commemorate  the  mysteries 
(if  the  life  of  Christ,  and  honour  his  Virgin 
mother. 

For  above  three  centuries  a  practice  has 
prrvailed  in  this  church  of  coinmcmoratiDg 
It  momiog,  noon  and  night,  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  by  a  short  form  of  prayer,  which 
from  the  words  with  which  it  begins  in  Latin, 
b  called  the  "  Angelus  DominL'* 

In  conformity  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
practice  of  praying  for  the  dead,  **  it  is  also 
very  customary  to  offer  up  for  their  repose,  at 
the  first  hour  of  the  night,  the  Penitential 
PuUms,  with  a  prayer  suited  to  that  end." 

The  government  of  the  church  of  Rome  is 
hierarchicaL 

Besides  those  having  jurisdiction,  there  are 
bishops  m  partibus  infidelium^  as  they  are 
called,  or,  more  briefly,  in  partibus — i.  e.  per- 
sons who,  that  thej  may  e^joy  the.  dignity 
and  honours  of  episcopacy,  and  thereby  be 
qualified  to  render  some  particular  services  to 
U&e  chnrch  in  general,  are  named  to  sees  **  in 
infidel  countries,"  of  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  possession. 

In  Ireland,  the  succession  of  the  hierarchy 
never  having  been  interrupted,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  there  have  their  sees  in  the 
conntiT,  as  betore  the  Rt^formation,  and  enjoy 
an  ordinary  jurisdiction;  whereas  those  in 
Eogland  and  Scotland,  where  the  succession 
has  failed,  eiyoy  merely  a  delegated  jurisdic- 
tion, and  are  called  vicars  apostolic,  from  their 
being  delegates  or  vicars  of  the  pope,  who 
occupies  the  apostolic  see.  He,  of  course,  has 
the  right  of  nominating  them,  although,  in 
practice,  the  nomination  takes  place  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  vicars,  or  of  the 
clersy  who  are  interested.  In  England  there 
are  roar  apostolic-Ticars,  and  in  Scotland  twa 


A  metropolitan,  or  an  archbishop,  bj^sides 
the  jurisdiction  coniinon  to  him  with  other 
bishops  in  his  own  diocese,  has  also  a  juris- 
diction, defined  by  the  cauon  law,  and  cus- 
toms, over  all  the  bishops  of  his  province, 
who  are  his  suffragans ;  summons  them  every 
third  year  to  a  provincial  synod,  and  the  con- 
stitutions framed  in  it  affect  all  the  churches 
in  the  province.  In  like  manner,  primates 
and  patriarchs  have  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
metropolitans  and  other  bishops  of  the  king- 
doms, or  nations,  where  they  hold  their  dig- 
nified rank.  The  constitutions  of  the  national 
council  convoked  b^'  the  primate,  bind  all  the 
churches  in  that  nation;  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  patriarchal  council  bind  all  the  patriarch- 
ate. But  these  two  titles  are  now,  in  fact,  merely 
honorary  in  most  of  those  who  enjoy  them. 

Above  all  these  is  the  pope,  who  has  the 
power  (in  the  opinion  of  all  Roman  Catholics, 
jure  (tivino)  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing 
the  whole  church ;  and  exercises  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  clergy  as  well  as  laity.  This 
power  thei/  say  "  is  purely  spiritual,  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  temporal  authority." 

Ills  care  and  solicitude  extends  to  all  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  in  the  world.  He  enacts 
rules  of  discipline  for  the  universal  church, 
dispenses  with  some  of  theiu  when  he  sees 
proper,  punishes  those  who  do  not  obey  them, 
passes  sentences  upon  ecclesiastical  causes 
referred  to  him,  (which  ought  to  be  the  case 
with  all  those  of  great  importance,)  and  re- 
ceives appeals  from  all  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  world. 

It  is  he,  we  are  told,  who  convokes  general 
councils ;  invites  to  them  all  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  dispersed  throughout  the  globe  -, 
presides  in  them  personally  or  by  his  legates ; 
and  confirms  their  decrees,  lie  constitutes 
new  bishopricks,  and  confirms  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops :  deprives  bishops  of  their  sees 
for  their  crimes,  and  those  unjustly  deprived 
of  them  he  restores.  The  pope's  dominion 
over  his  brother  is,  indeed,  carried  to  such  a 
height,  and  so  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  they  are  become,  in  fact,  little  bet- 
ter than  his  vicars.  They  swear  obedience 
to  him  in  as  strong  terms  as  any  subject  can 
use  towards  his  sovereign,  and  in  terms  but 
little  consistent  with  their  duty  to  their  king 
and  country. 

As  all  Roman  Catholic  churches  had  always 
their  senate,  composed  of  priests  and  deacons, 
whose  counsel  and  assistance  the  bishop  used 
in  the  government  of  his  diocese ;  so  the 
pope  had  always  his,  composed  of  cardinals, 
who  assisted  him  in  the  government  of  the 
universal  church. 

Thus  all  "  Roman  Catholics  obey  their 
bishops—the  bishops  the  metropolitans — the 
metropolitans  the  primates  and  patriarchs — 
and  all  of  them  thuir  head,  the  pope ;  and  of 
all  these  b  composed  one  church,  having  one 
faith,  under  one  head. ' 
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The  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
now  reenlated  by  what  is  called  the  Canon 
Lawy  which  has  taken  place  of  the  Canons  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
and  all  the  ancient  compilations  on  that  sub- 
ject The  Canon  Law  consists,  1.  Of  the 
Decrees  ofGratian;  a  compilation  made  up 
of  the  decrees  of  different  popes  and  councils, 
and  of  several  passages  of  the  holy  fathers 
and  other  reputable  writers.  2.  Of  the  Ve- 
cretaUf  in  five  books.  3.  Of  the  compilation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  De- 
cretaU.  4.  Of  the  Clementines,  5.  Of  the 
decretals,  known  under  the  name  of  Extrava- 
gantes.  These,  containing  besides  the  decrees 
of  popes,  and  the  canons  of  several  councils, 
constitute  the  body  of  the  Canon  Law. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  matters  of  faith  that 
she  professes  to  admit  of  no  diversity ;  her 
discipline  is  not  every  where  perfwtly  uni- 
form ;  nor  does  she  consider  some  variety,  in 
matters  of  worship  or  discipline,  as  subversive 
of  peace,  or  as  breaking  the  bonds  of  commu- 
nion. 

The  fast  of  Lent  consists  of  forty  days,  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour's  forty  days'  fast  in 
the  wilderness ;  and  it  is  kept  once  a  year  "  to 
do  penance  for  sin,"  and  as  a  preparation  for 
celebrating  the  great  feast  of  Easter. 

The  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
in  one  week  of  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  annually  fast  days,  called  quatuor 
temjwra,  or  emher  days,  Besidt^s  abstaining  at 
least  from  flesh  meats,  it  is  essential  to  a  fast 
day  that  only  one  fhll  meal,  and  that  not 
before  noon,  be  taken  in  the  four-and-lwenty 
hours  of  the  day.  Every  Friday  in  the  year 
is  kept  universally  as  a  day  of  abstinence 
from  flesh ;  and  in  the  Latin  Church,  Satur- 
day, with  a  few  exeeptions ;  unless  Christmas- 
day  falls  upon  them. 

Another  point  of  discipline  in  this  Church 
is  clerical  celibacy.  Her  members  profess  that 
a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  was  required  in 
the  ancient  church  as  a  condition  of  ordina- 
tion, even  fh)m  the  apostolic  age.  ISut  pro- 
testants  insist  that  the  contrary  is  evident, 
from  numerous  examples  of  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, who  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony 
without  any  prejudice  to  their  ordination  or 
their  function. 

**  The  use  of  sacred  vestments,  as  well  as 
of  various  ceremonies,  has  been  universally 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  greater  decency  of  her  public 
worship." 

Besides  the  Lord's  day,  Roman  Catholics 
universally  keep  a  vast  number  of  holidays. 

There  are  several  orders  of  monks  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  at 
this  day.  They  have  Basilians,  Benc^ctines, 
Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Can- 
ons Regohir,  and  others.  All  these  different 
orders  take  the  solemn  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience ;  and  all  finnly  hold  the 


Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  onlf  differ  in  their 
rules  of  discipline,  in  their  dress,  in  the  parti- 
cular privile^  granted  b^  the  pope  to  each 
order,  in  their  names,  which  they  generally 
take  from  that  of  their  founder,  and  such  like 
distinctions  pertaining  merely  to  discipline. 
In  general,  they  are  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop,  and  are  immediately 
under  that  of  the  pope. 

Of  nuns,  as  of  the  monks,  there  are  differ- 
ent orders,  each  following  their  own  rules,  and 
wearing  a  peculiar  habit  The  solemn  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  are  taken 
by  them  also ;  and  they  are  commonly  under 
the  government  of  the  bishops,  but  sometimes 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  or  regular  clergy- 
men of  their  own  order.  After  their  profession, 
they  are  never  allowed  to  go  without  the  en- 
closure of  the  convent,  during  life,  without 
the  leave  of  the  bishop,  or  some  cogent  rea- 
son, such  as  a  nunnery  taking  fire,  &c ;  and 
no  man  is  allowed  to  enter  it  without  a  similar' 
permission,  which  may  be  granted  for  a  ne- 
cessar\'  cause.  Roman  Catholics  think  that 
the  origin  of  nuns  is  to  be  found  even  in  the 
primitive  church. 

It  is  an  article  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  not  to  put  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  vulgar  tongue,  into  the  hands  of 
the  children  or  unlearnt ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, "  no  part  whatever  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  is  taught  in  the  Roman  Calholie 
charity  schools." 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  very  exten- 
sively diffused,  and  is  more  generally  professed 
than  any  other  system  of  Christianity. 

In  Europe,  it  is  the  established  and  only 
religion  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  in  the 
ci-devont  Austrian  and  French  Netherlands; 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  other  Mediterra- 
nean islands  adjacent  to  Italy  and  Spain.  In 
France,  perhaps  ten  to  one  of  the  inhabitaots 
are  Roman  Catholics.  In  Poland,  and  throogh- 
out  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  probably  with 
almost  one-half  of  the  rest  of  the  German 
population.  In  Hungary  alone  they  exceed 
4,000,000 ;  and  about  the  same  number  are 
found  within  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  A 
considerable  number  of  her  Britannic  Miges- 
ty's  Eurojwan  subjects  profess  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  Ireland,  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  nearly  three  to  one  of  all  other 
denominations ;  in  England,  their  number  is 
nearly  2r>0,«x)0,  and  in  Scotland  aboat  50,000. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  also  estab- 
lished in  seven  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  lo 
Holland,  too,  and  in  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  also  in  Russia,  many  of  its 
members  may  be  found.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark contain  a  few  ;  and  in  the  provinces  of 
European  I'urkey  they  are  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  supposed.  In  that  extended 
country  there    are    Roman  Catholic   arch- 
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bishops,  biibop*,  chspten  and  monasteriet, 
and  a  nDmeroos  body  of  laitj  dwelling 
tofretbcr  bj  thonnnds. 

In  Af'o,  nianj  of  the  subjects  of  the  Grand 
Sei^mior  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Blaron- 
Hes  €^  Mount  Libanus,  with  their  patriarch 
and  bishops,  are  all  of  this  communion.  There 
arc  besides  many  others  throughout  Sjrria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia.  Some  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  be  found  in  Persia.  Through- 
oat  llindostan  and  the  other  southern  parts 
of  Asia,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and 
the  rast  empire  of  China  itself^  the  number  of 
RAman  Catholics  is  very  great  And  in  the 
Philippine  Isles,  and  others  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  very 
generally  established. 

The  mission  to  China  is  supplied  by  the 
college  of  Sl  Joseph  at  Macao,  which  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Congregation.  From  the  report  of  the 
iUte  of  the  missions  in  1810,  it  appears  that 
there  were  then  in  China,  Tonqum,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Siam,  14  bishops,  7  apostolical 
nears.  43  European  missionaries,  231  native 
priests,  and  585,000  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 

tlAttS. 

The  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Chrishna  to  Cape  Comorin, 
amoontiAg  to  about  755,000,  is  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  two  titular  arclibishops,  two  titular 
bishops,  and  three  bishops  in  partibw^  with 
the  title  of  vicars-apostolic 

In  Africoy  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
pfwails  in  many  parts  of  its  vast  extent  Not 
to  mention  Madeira,  the  Canary  and  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all 
Roman  Catholics,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Loan^,  Congo,  and  Angola, 
adhere  to  the  doctnnes  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  same  holds  true  of  several  king- 
doms on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  continent 
vis.  Moearanga,  Mozambique,  Zanguebar,and 
Melinda.  In  Guinea,  too,  in  the  Mohanmiedan 
states  of  the  North,  and  in  Egypt  not  a  few 
Christians  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  to  be 
foond. 

America. — The  whole  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent of  America,  including  the  native  abori- 
gines, and  the  descendants  of  the  European 
colonists,  profess  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  most  of  the 
Dutch  at  Surinam,  and  of  a  few  wandering 
tribes  in  the  interior,  towards  the  southern 
promontory.  The  same  religion  is  professed 
throughout  the  Spanish  settlements  m  North 
America,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  ci-devant 
French  West  Indies,  as  well  as  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  where  it 
i«  the  established  religion. 

All  the  clergy  and  members  of  this  church 
throughout  the  United  States  were  under  the 
tuperintendence  of  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore, 
t'u!  the  year  1809,  when  that  town  (the  capital 
uf  3Iarylaiid)  was  created  a  metropolitan  sec. 


and  four  new  dioceses  were  erected,  viz.  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bard's 
Town,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  bishops 
of  all  these  dioceses  arc  suffragans  to  the  arch- 
bishop of- Baltimore.  And  in  addition  to  these, 
two  other  dioceses  have  more  lately  been 
erected,  out  of  part  of  the  archdiocese,  viz. 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The 
bishop  of  Louisiana,  now  one  of  the  United 
States,  whose  residence  is  St  Louis,  in  the 
new  State  of  Missouri,  is  not  a  suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

The  cathedral  of  Baltimore,  which  was 
built  in  1820,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  church  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  have  cost  upwards 
of  ;^50,000  sterling.  In  most  of  the  dioceses 
now  specified,  there  is  one  or  more  colleges 
or  seminaries,  under  the  direction  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen.  The  Jesuits  also  have  a 
thriving  college  at  Georgetown  in  Maryland, 
and  the  English  Dominicans  have  one  in  Ken- 
tucky. There  are,  besides,  five  or  six  semi- 
naries for  ladies  in  the  United  States ;  some 
of  these,  however,  are  merely  for  the  educa- 
tion of  females  :  but  in  others  the  members 
are  required  and  expected  to  take  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  continency.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  rapidly  increasing  in  North  America, 
by  emigration  from  Europe,  and  in  other 
wavs.  Their  number,  some  years  ago,  was  ■ 
estimated  at  600,000.  Large  sums  of  money 
are  annually  expended  in  the  erection  of 
chapels,  and  the  support  of  priests.  The  con- 
tributions in  Austria,  made  for  the  support  of 
Catholic  missions  in  North  America,  amount- 
ed, in  1829  and  1830,  to  49,382  florins. 

According  to  the  Roman  Court  Calendar  of 
1822,  the  number  of  living  cardinals  was 
then  44,  and  the  number  of  patriarchs,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  scattered  over  the  Chris- 
tian world,  amounted  to  550,  exclusive  of 
those  in  partibus  infidelium,  —  Brouahtons 
Dictionary;  Adams 8  Reliyious  World  Dis- 
played. 

Chctrch,  or  Kirk  of  Scotland. — The 
word  Kirky  signifying  church,  was  used  in 
Scotland  even  before  Uie  Reformation,  and  is 
still  retained  there,  where  it  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Elstablishment,  and  the  Relief 
Synod. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  were 
first  introduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year 
1527,  when  they  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
the  priesthood,  who  attempted  to  arrest  their 
progress  by  many  acts  of  cruelty  against 
their  professors. 

The  sovereign  and  the  priesthood  combined 
to  preserve  the  dominion  of  error ;  whilst  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  to  gain  the  ob- 
jects which  they  fondly  contemplated,  es- 
poused the  interests  of  the  people,  and  joined 
in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Thus  it  happened  that  tlic  hierarchy 
came  to  be  regarded  in  Scotland,  by  all  who 
were  partial  to  the  Protestant  faith,  as  the 
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ally  of  despotism  aod  the  engine  of  perse- 
cution. 

It  WM  not,  therefore,  to  he  expected,  tliat 
vrhen  the  Protestants  gained  a  decided  as- 
cendency, much  inclination  would  he  shown 
to  uphold  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
associated  with  what  they  most  ahhorred ; 
and  the  celehrated  Andrew  Melville,  on  his 
arrival  in  Scotland  from  Geneva,  in  1574, 
taking  advantage  of  these  feelings,  and  of  j 
every  political  event  that  might  facilitate  his 
design,  was  enabled  to  effect,  in  1592,  the  in- 
troduction of  that  Presbyterian  polity  which 
he  found  established  in  Geneva,  and  which 
has  finally  been  fixed  in  Scotland. 

James  VL,  to  whom  this  form  of  church 
government  was  most  obnoxious,  was  desirous 
that  Episcopacy,  as  more  consonant  to  mo- 
narchy, should  be  restored.     To  effect  this, 
he  mside  many  efforts,  even  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne;  and  after  that 
event  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  object. 
His  unfortunate  son,  Charles  L,  formed  the 
scheme  of  assimilating,  in  all  respects,  the 
(Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.     SVith 
this  view  he  determined  to  introduce  a  liturgy, 
which  in  Scotland  hud  never  been  regularly 
used ;  and  he  insisted  upon  the  reception  of 
a  set  of  canons,  abolishing  the  control  over 
ecclesiastical    measures  which    the    inferior 
church  judicatories  had  been  permitted  to 
exercise.     The  violence  with  which  all  this 
was  resisted  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
history  of  Britain.     The  zeal  of  the  multitude 
was  inflamed  to  fury ;  the  clergy  were  in- 
sulted, and   Episcopacy  was  again  contem- 
plated as  the  engine  of  Popery  and  of  des- 
potism.    The  discontented  in  Scotland  made 
a  common  cause  with  those  who  were  dis- 
affected to  prelacy  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island:   they  bound  themselves  by  the 
deed  entitled  The  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, to  exterminate  prelacy  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  they  took  an  active  part 
in  those  measures  which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  Charles  and  the  erection  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Upon    the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  he  re-established  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  under  circumstances  little  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  affections,  and  to  secure  the 
reverence  of  the  people  to  that  form  of  church 
polity.    The  Presb^rians,  undismayed,  ad- 
hered to  their  principles ;  and,  upon  tne  abdi- 
cation of  James  II.,  they  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  triumph  of  their  cause. 
And  thou^  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  eager 
to  preserve  in  both  parts  of  the  island  the 
same  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
bishops  conceived  that  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously transfer  their  allegiance  to  him, 
whereby  the  way  was  opened  for  that  estab- 
lishment of  Presbytery  which  some  of  his 
most  zealous  adherents  had  pressed  npon  him, 
and  which  was  ratified  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1C90.    Thos  Scotland  and  EngUmd  having 


been  separate  kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  a  difference  of  circomstances  in 
the  two  countries  led  to  different  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  at  last  to  dif- 
ferent relip^ious  establishments;  and  when 
they  were  mcorporated  into  one  kin^om  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1707,  both  kingdoms 
gave  their  assent  to  a  declaration,  that  Epis- 
copacy shall  continue  in  England,  and  that 
the  Presbyterian  church  government  shall  be 
the  only  government  of  Christ's  church  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 

The  same  establishment  is  also  guaranteed 
by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land. 

The  only  Confession  wluch  appears  to  have 
been  legally  established  before  the  Revolution 
in   1688,  is  that  which  is  published  in  the 
'Mlistory  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland," 
attributed    to  John    Knox.      It  consists  of 
twenty-five  articles,  and  was  the  Confessioo 
as  we'll  of  the  Episcopal  as  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.      The    Covenanters,   inde<^ 
during    the    Commonwealth,    adopted   The 
Westminster  Confession.     And  at  the  Revo- 
lution this  Confession  was  received  as  the 
standard  of  the  national  fsuth ;  and  the  same 
acts  of  parliament  which  settled  Presbyteriin 
church  government  in  Scotland  ordain,  **  That 
no  person  be  admitted  or  continued  hereafter 
to   be  a  minister  or  preacher  within  this 
church,  unless  that  he  subscribe  the  (i.  t 
this)  Confession  of  Faith,  declaring  the  same 
to  be  the  confession  of  his  fiiith.^    By  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1707,  the  same  is  required 
of  all  **  professors,  principals,  regents,  nif- 
ters,  and  others  bearing  office**  in  any  of  the 
four  universities  in  Scotland. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Fiitfa, 
then,  and  what  are  called  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  which  are  gencraUj 
bound  up  with  it,  contain  the  public  and 
avowed  doctrines  of  this  church ;  and  it  if 
well  known  that  these  formularies  are  strictly 
and  properly  Calvinistical/ 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  pnhlic  wor- 
ship is  extremely  simple,  and  but  few  cere- 
monies are  retained.  There  is  no  liturgy  or 
public  form  in  use ;  and  the  minister's  only 
guide  is,  **The  Directory  for  the  PoUie 
Worship  of  God,**  which  prescribes  rather 
the  matter  than  the  words  of  our  addresses 
to  God :  nor  is  it  thought  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  to  it ;  for,  as  in  several  other  respects, 
what  it  enjoins  with  regard  to  reading  the 
holy  Scriptures  in  public  worship  is,  at  this 
day,  but  seldom  practised. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  **  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord*8  Supper  should  he  dispensed  in 
every  parish  four  times  in  the  year;**  bat 
this  law  is  now  seldom  adhered  to,  unless  in 
most  chapels  of  ease.  In  country  parishes  it 
is  often  administered  not  above  once  a  year, 
and  in  towns  generally  only  twice  a  year. 
The  people  are  prepaid  for  that  holy  ordi- 
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bj  a  fast  and  public  worship  on  some 
w  of  the  preceding  week,  generally  on 
rkarHlay,  and  by  a  sermon  on  the  Saturday ; 
■d  they  meet  again  in  the  kirk  on  the  Mon- 
xf  mcnming  for  public  thanksgiving,  and 


They  hare  no  altars  or  chancels  in  the 
iifca,  and  the  communion  tables  are  not 
iscd,  but  introduced  for  the  occasion;  and 
M9  sometimes  two  or  more  in  number,  and 
i  considerable  length.  At  the  first  table, 
be  minister,  immediately  upon  concloding 
rfaat  they  call  the  Consecration  Prayer,  usu- 
iD^  proceeds  to  read  the  words  of  the  insti- 
atiOD,  and,  without  adding  more,  to  distribute 
he  elements,  which  he  does  only  to  the  two 
lunicants  who  sit  nearest  him  on  each 
It  is  usual  for  the  elders  to  administer 
to  the  rest  But  before,  or  during  the 
of  the  succeeding  tables,  addresses 
t  some  lenp;th  are  made  to  the  communicants 
^  the  minister,  or  by  one  of  the  ministers, 
[mr  there  are  generally  two,  three,  or  more 
pwseul^)  standmg  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
■nkm-table. 

In  conducting  public  worship,  this  church 
kM  little  in  common  with  the  Church  of 
Eagiand.  She  has  no  festivals.  Days  of 
■Mie  fasting  and  thanksgiving  she  does  iu- 
bcd  sometimes  observe,  particularly  those 
flnmanded  by  his  Bl^jesty,  together  with 
W  fast  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the 
lolj  communion,  and  the  day  of  thanksgiving 
Aer  it :  but  she  has  no  L#ent  Fast — ^no  kneel- 
■g  at  public  prayer — no  public  worship  of 
jod  without  a  sermon,  or  public  instruction 
~BO  instrumental  music — no  consecration  of 
!hsrehet  or  of  burying-grounds — no  fUneral 
■nrice  or  ceremony — no  sign  of  the  cross  in 
lo  rep^laur  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
no  admmistration  of  the  holy  com- 
in  private  houses,  not  even  to  the 
ack  or  dying. 

in  singing,  an  old  metrical  version  of  the 
Piabns  is  used;  but  besides  the  Psalms  of 
D^Tid,  a  collection  of  translations  and  para- 
teases  in  verse,  of  several  passages  of  sacred 
Scffipcnre,  together  with  some  hymns,  has 
bwB  introduced  of  late  years,  by  permission 
if  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  new  version 
ti  the  Psalms  in  metre  is  now  in  progress. 

For  government  and  discipline,  see  Pkes- 


The  General   Assembly,  in    the   present 
of  the  church,  consists  of  the  following 
ibers,  Til.: — 


900  Ministers  representing  Presbyteries. 
89  Elders,  representing  Presbyteries. 
67  Elders,  representing  Royal  Boroughs. 
5  Ministers  or  Elders,  representing  Uni- 
versities. 
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The  connexion  of  what  is  called  the  Scots 
Kirk  at  Campvere,  in  Holland,  with  the  es- 
tablishment in  Scotland,  which  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  Batavian  Republic,  has  lately 
been  restored ;  and  congregations  joined  with 
this  church,  and  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly,  have  been  established  in  the  dif- 
ferent presidencies  of  India. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  islands  of  Scotland, 
she  contains  within  her  bounds  893  parishes, 
and  about  1,500,000  members.  The  number 
of  ministers  belonging  to  her,  who  enjoy 
benefices,  and  possess  ecclesiastical  authority, 
is  940.  Of  this  number,  77  are  placed  m 
collegiate  charges,  and  the  remaining  863 
ministers  are  settled  in  single  charges,  each 
of  them  having  the  superintendence  of  a 
whole  parish.  In  very  populous  parishes, 
chapels  of  ease  are  erected  with  consent  of 
the  kirk,  and  are  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions ;  but  the  ministers  who  officiate 
in  them  are  not  included  in  this  number,  as 
they  are  not  members  of  any  ecclesiasticEd 
courts. 

The  duties  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  nume- 
rous and  laborious.  They  are  required  to 
officiate  re^lariy  in  the  public  worship  of 
God ;  and,  m  general,  they  must  go  through 
this  duty  twice  every  Sunday,  (exclusive  of 
other  occasional  appearances,)  delivering 
every  Sunday  a  lecture  and  a  sermon,  with 
prayers.  It  is  also  expected,  throughout 
Scotland,  that  the  prayers  and  discourses 
shall  be  of  the  minister  s  own  composition ; 
and  the  prayers  in  all  cases,  and  the  dis- 
courses in  most  instances,  arc  delivered  with- 
out the  use  of  papers.  They  are  expected  to 
perform  the  alternate  duties  of  examining 
their  people  from  the  Scriptures  and  cate- 
chisms of  the  church,  and  of  visiting  them 
from  house  to  house,  with  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations. The  charge  of  the  poor  devolves, 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  on  the  clergy ; 
and  in  them  also  is  vested  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  schools  witliin  their  bounds. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  for  the  support  of  the 
established  clergy,  consists  in  a  stipend,  pay- 
able in  victual  or  money,  or  partly  in  each ; 
a  small  glebe  of  land ;  and  a  manse  (parson- 
age-house) and  office-houses. 

An  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1810, 
granting  10,000/.  per  annum  for  augmenting 
Uie  smaller  parish  stipends  in  Scotland.  By 
this  act,  the  lowest  stipend  assigned  to  a 
minister  of  the  establishment  is  150L  ster- 
ling, with  a  small  sum,  generally  8^  Ss.  8^, 
for  communion  elements.  Stipends,  where 
the  teinds  are  not  exhausted,  are,  with  the 
exclusion  of  communion  elements,  wholly 
paid  in  victual,  ^nerally  oatmeal  and  barley, 
in  equal  proportions ;  and  the  court  frequently 
allocates,  as  it  is  termed,  to  a  minister  firom 
sixteen  to  eighteen  chalders.  If  the  stipend 
I  exhaust  the  teind,  it  is  sometimes  paid  in 
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money;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
tcind  was  originally  set  apart  in  money,  and 
not  in  victual. 

The  whole  church  establishment,  as  a  bur- 
den on  land,  may  be  stated  in  one  view  as 
follows,  viz.,  a  glebe,  of  perhaps  about  six  or 
seven  acres,  out  of  nearly  21, (KM),  and  the 
grass,  where  it  is  allowed ;  a  stipend  of  about 
9cL  in  the  pound  of  the  land  rents;  and 
buildings  and  communion  charges,  amounting 
to  Ad  or  5</.  more  in  the  pound  of  these  land 
rents.  All  these,  put  together,  constitute  the 
burdens  of  the  SScottish  Ecclesiastical  Estab- 
lishment, in  so  far  as  proprietors  of  land  arc 
affected  by  them;  and  are  not  supposed  to 
exceed  .300,000/.  per  annum. 

Patronage  was  abolislied  in  Scotland  A.  d. 
1649 ;  was  revived  at  the  Restoration ;  was 
partly  abrogated  at  the  Revolution ;  and  again 
revived  in  1712  ;  and  the  ranks  of  dissenters 
there  have  been  thronged,  perhaps,  from  no 
other  cause  so  much  as  the  abuse  dT  patron- 
age ;  notwithstanding,  this  church,  according 
to  Dr.  Chalmers,  has  still  a  veto^  and  can  set 
aside  any  presentee,  not  merely  on  the  ground 
of  his  moral  or  literary  qualifications,  but 
"  generally,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  not  for 
the  cause  of  edification  that  his  presentation 
should  be  sustained." 

The  internal  state  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  has  been 
of  late  years  undergoing  an  improvement,  by 
the  decided  increase  of  the  party  usually 
termed  Evangdical,  In  the  appointment  of 
ministers  to  vacant  churches,  Iwth  in  town 
and  countiT,  much  greater  attention  is  now 
paid  than  formerly  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  popular  candidates,  as  they  are 
called,  are  those  whom  the  patrons  of  the 
present  dav  most  frequently  present  to  liv- 
ings. If  this  party  should  go  on  increasing 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  reign  of  the  Mo- 
derates, or  Low-doctrine,  but  High-church- 
men, must  ere  long  terminate.  It  is,  however, 
^eatly  to  be  deplored,  that  along  with  this 
increase  in  the  number  of  evangelical  minis- 
ters, a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  Individuals,  for 
instance,  carry  their  jealousy  so  far  as  to 
dissuade  their  parishioners  from  hiring  dis- 
senting servants.  Others,  contrary  to  their 
former  practice,  refuse  to  intimate  from  their 
pulpits  sermons  to  be  preached  on  public  oc- 
casions for  common  ol^ects,  by  dissenting 
ministers;  and  there  are  others  who  stand 
aloof  from  societies  in  which  they  would  be 
required  to  co-operate  with  brethren  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  established  church.  To  the 
production  of  this  spirit  and  state  of  feeling, 
the  controversy  relating  to  the  British  and ' 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  greatly  contributed. 
— Adams'  ReUgioua  Worla  Displayed;  Edin, 
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Church,  Fathers  of  the.  See  FATHERa 

Church,  States  of  thb,  the  pope's  do- 
minions  in  Italy.  '^^7  originated  with  the 
grant  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  754, 
who  bestowed  on  Stephen  IL,  bishop  of  Rome, 
some  districts  which  the  Lombards,  against 
whom  Stephen  solicited  Pepin's  assbtance, 
had  taken  m>m  the  exarchate.  Charlemagne 
confirmed  this  grant  in  774,  and  in  return 
received  the  title  of  Boman  Emperor^  from 
Leo  I II.,  in  800.  I>uring  succeeding  centuries 
the  popes  sometimes  gained  accesnons  to  their 
temporal  dominions;  at  other  times  encroach- 
ments were  made  upon  them.  At  present 
the  states  of  the  church  cover  a  suiface  of 
17,185  square  miles,  with  2,460,000  inhabi- 
tants, 90  towns,  212  market  places,  and  3500 
villages.  They  are  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  between  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Na- 
ples, and  the  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  Seas.  The 
revenue  is  estimated  at  12,000,000,  and  the 
national  debt  at  200,000,000  of  florins.  There 
is  a  standing  army  of  9000  men.  The  navy 
consists  of  two  frigates  and  a  few  small  ves- 
sels. In  1816  these  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rome,  Tivoli,  and  SuljagOj  which  are 
under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
pope,  were  divided  into  seventeen  delegations; 
which,  when  under  the  government  of  cardi- 
nals, are  called  legations. 

Churchwardens,  officers  chosen  yearly, 
either  by  the  consent  of  the  minister,  or  of 
the  parishioners,  or  of  both.  Their  bosinetf 
is  to  look  to  the  church,  churchyard,  and  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  the  parishionerB;  to 
levy  a  shilling  forfeiture  on  all  such  as  do  not 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  to  keep  pexiODS 
orderly  in  church-time,  &c 

Churchtard,  a  piece  of  ground  a^Soinins 
to  the  church,  set  apart  for  the  interment  a 
the  dead.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  chnrch- 
yards  are  consecrated  with  great  solemnity. 
If  a  churchyard  which  has  been  thus  conse- 
crated shall  afterwards  be  polluted  by  any  in- 
decent action,  or  profaned  by  the  barial  of  sa 
heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  onbaptiaed 
person,  it  must  be  reconciled;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  reconciliation  is  performed  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  that  of  the  consecration  1 
See  Consecration. 

CiRcuMCELUANS,  in  Latin  CirevmeeBkmet, 
a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Donatists ;  they 
abounded  chiefly  in  Africa.  They  had  no 
fixed  abode,  but  rambled  up  and  down,  bcg^ 

S'ng,  or  rather  exacting,  a  maintenance  from 
e  country  people.  It  was  from  this  wan- 
dering course  of  life  they  had  their  naiae. 
They  exercised  all  sorts  of  cruelty,  and  treated 
every  one  they  met  in  the  most  brutal  man- 
ner. They  ran  about  like  madmen,  and 
carried  several  kinds  of  arms.  This  rendered 
them  famous  all  over  the  world,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  their  sect;  whence  Theodoret  speak- 
ing of  the  Donatists,  says  scarce  any  thing 
but  what  is  true  only  of  the  CircumcelUanik 
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Cntco  Memoir,  a  custom  prevailing  among 
irrenl  eastern  nations,  of  cutting  off  the 
prrpace  of  the  yirile  member.  It  was  en- 
joined as  a  religions  rite  on  Abraham  and  his 
posteritj.  The  Mohammedan  circumcision  is 
probablj  an  ancient  Ishmaelite  custom,  which 
was  receiTed  from  Abraham,  the  common 
&ther  of  the  Israelites  and  Ishmaelites.  It 
was  not  introduced  into  Arabia  by  the  Koran 
of  Mohammed,  but  was  already  in  use  among 
his  nation,  and  was  adopted,  and  has  been  in- 
troduced by  his  followers,  as  a  sacred  rite, 
and  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  Islamism, 
into  all  countries  where  this  religion  has  been 
itoeiTed,  there  is  also  a  kind  of  circumcision 
or  ezdsion  performed  on  the  female  sex.  In 
E^rypC  Mohanunedan  maidens  are  frequently 
circumcised ;  and  the  Abyssinians  circumcise 
both  sexes. 

Ctbcuvcuion,  Feast  of  the,  a  festival 
celebrated  on  the  Ist  of  January,  in  comme- 
noration  of  the  circumcision  of  Christ.  The 
day  was  anciently  kept  as  a  fast,  in  opposition 
to  the  custom  of  the  pagans,  who  feasted  on 
it  in  honour  of  the  god  Janus. 

CisTKHTiAN  Monks,  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  St.  Ro- 
bert, a  Benedictine,  and  abbot  of  Moleme. 
Robert,  being  ordered  by  the  pope  to  resume 
the  government  of  the  abbey  of  Moleme,  was 
SBcceeded  in  that  of  Citeauz,  by  Alberic; 
and  Pope  Paschal,  by  a  bull  of  the  year  1 100, 
took  that  monastery  under  his  protection. 
Alberic  drew  up  ibe  first  statutes  for  the 
monks  of  Citeaux,  or  Cistertians,  in  which 
he  enjoined  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule 
of  Sl  Benedict 

The  habit  of  these  religious  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Citeaux  was  at  first  black,  but  they 
pretend  that  the  Holy  Virgin,  appeuing  to 
St.  Alberic,  gave  him  a  white  habit,  m)m 
which  time  uey  changed  their  black  habit 
for  a  white  one,  only  retaining  the  black 
scapulary.  In  memory  of  this  change  they 
keep  a  festival  on  the  5th  of  August,  which 
they  call,  **  The  descent  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
at  Citesux,  and  the  miraculous  changing  from 
Uack  to  white.' 

The  number  of  those  who  embraced  the 
Cistertian  order  increasing,  it  was  necessary 
Ut  build  more  monasteries.  Accordingly,  in 
1113,  Stephen,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  built  that  of 
La  Ferte,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons.  The 
next  year,  he  founded  Pontigni,  in  the  dio- 
eese  c€  Auxerre.  Clairvaux,  in  the  diocese 
of  Langres,  was  built  in  1115.  The  order 
increased  ftirther  in  1 1 18,  by  the  founding  of 
four  other  monasteries,  which  were  Prully, 
La  Cour-Dieu,  Trois  Fontaines,  and  Bonne- 
vanx ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  1119,  Bouras, 
Fontenay,  Cadovin,  and  Biuian,  were  founded. 
Then  Stephen  formed  all  these  monasteries 
into  one  body,  and  drew  up  the  constitutions 
of  the  order,  which  he  caUed  "  The  Charter 
of  Charity,"  containing,  in  five  chapters,  all 


the  necessary  rules  for  the  establishment  and 
government  of  the  order. 

This  order  made  a  surprising    progress. 
Fifty  years  af^er  its  institution,  it  had  500 
abbeys,  and  1000  years  afterwards,  it  boasted 
of   1800  abbeys,  most  of  which  had  been 
founded  before  the  year  1200.     This  great 
progress  must  be  ascribed   to  the   sanctity 
of   the  Cistertians,  of  whom   Cardinal    De 
Vitry,  in  his  Western  History,  says,  "  The 
whole  Church  of  Christ  was  full  of  the  high 
reputation  and  opinion  of  their  sanctity,  as 
it  were  with  the  odour  of  some  divine  bal- 
sam ;  and  that  there  was  no  country  or  pro- 
vince wherein  this  vine,  loaded  with  blessings, 
had  not    spread  forth  its  branches."     And, 
describing  their  observances,  he  says,  *♦  They 
neither  wore  skins  nor  shirts,  nor  ever  ate 
flesh,  except  in  sickness,  and  abstained  from 
fish,  eggs,  milk  and   cheese ;   they  lay  only 
upon  straw  beds,  in  their  tunics  and  cowls ; 
they  rose  at  midnight,  and  sang  praises  to 
God  till  break  of  day  ;  they  spent  the  day  in 
labour,  reading,  and  prayer ;  and,  in  all  their 
exercises,  they  observed  a  strict  and  con- 
tinual silence ;  they  fasted  from  the  Feast  of 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  till  Easter ; 
and   they  exercised  hospitality  towards  the 
poor,  with  extraordinary  charity." 

The  order  of  Cistertians  became  in  time  so 
powerful,  that  it  governed  almost  all  Europe, 
both  in  spirituals  and  temponUs.  It  did  also 
great  service  to  the  church  by  means  of  the 
eminent  men  it  produced.  These  religious 
were  employed  by  the  pope  to  convert  the 
Albigenses.  Some  authors  say,  there  have 
been  six  popes  of  this  order :  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  more  than  Eugenius  III. 
and  Benedict  XIL  It  boasts  of  about  forty 
cardinals,  a  great  number  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  &c  &c. 

Clarendon,  Constitutions    op,  sixteen 
articles  formed  at  the  council  held  at  that 
place,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  baring  that 
all  differences  relative  to  the  right  of  patron- 
age should  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts ;  that 
no  churches,  which  are  fees  of  the  crown, 
can  be  disposed  of  in  perpetual  donation  with- 
out the  king's  consent;   that  all  clergymen, 
charged  with  crimes  against  the  laws,  shall 
appear  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  as  well 
as  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  none  of 
them,  after  conviction,  be  protected  by  the 
church;  that  no  cler^mau  shall  go  out  of 
the  kingdom,  without  his  Majesty's  consent, 
and   their  giving    proper    security  of  their 
doing  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  him  or  his 
subjects ;  that  accusations  of  laymen,  in  eccle- 
siastical courts,  shall  be  proved  by  respectable 
witnesses ;     that     excommunicated    persons 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  reside  in  any  par- 
ticular locality ;  thUt  no  person  holding  im- 
mediately of  the  king,  or  any  of  his  barons, 
should  l)e  excomnuinicated,  &c.,  without  first 
acquainting   the   king  or  his  chiof  justice  j 
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that  none  shall  appeal  fh)m  the  archbishop's 
coart  without  his  Majesty's  consent;  that 
bishops  and  abbots  must  perform  the  services 
annexed  to  their  tenures  when  required,  be 
present  at  all  trials,  except  when  sentences  of 
blood,  or  of  losing  life  or  limb,  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced; that  the  revenues  of  all  vacant 
bishoprics,  abbeys,  or  priories  of  a  royal 
foundation,  shall  be  paid  into  the  king's  ex- 
chequer ;  that  the  king  shall  have  the  power 
of  convening  the  electors  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priors,  and  the  electors  must  do  homage 
to  him  before  the  consecration ;  that  he  shall 
punish  every  wrong  done  to  the  superior 
clergy,  and  they  sludl  prosecute  such  a«  in- 
jure him  ;  that  no  goods  of  forfeited  persons 
shall  be  protected  from  his  seizure,  in  churches 
or  churchyards ;  that  all  pleas  of  debt  shall 
be  tried  in  civil  courts,  &c.  These  articles 
were  deugned  to  abridge  and  curb  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  which,  under  the  presidency, 
and  owing  to  the  ambition  and  influence  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  had  grown  to  an  into- 
lerable height 

Clarisses,  an  order  of  nuns,  so  called  fh>m 
their  founder,  St  CUra.  She  was  of  the  town 
of  Assisa,  in  Italy,  and,  having  renounced  the 
world  to  dedicate  herself  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  1212 ;  which 
comprehends,  not  only  those  nuns  who  follow 
the  rule  of  St  Francis,  according  to  the  strict 
letter,  and  without  any  mitigation,  but  those 
likewise  who  follow  the  same  rule,  softened 
and  mitigated  by  several  popes. 

The  reputation  of  St  Clara,  being  very 
great  ^oon  gained  her  a  great  number  of  fol- 
lowers ;  for  whom  several  monasteries  began 
to  be  erected  in  several  parts  of  Italy.  In  the 
year  1219,  the  order  passed  into  Spain,  and 
presently  afler  into  France.  In  the  year  1224, 
8t  Francis,  at  the  request  of  St.  (Jlara,  pre- 
scribed rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Clarisses,  in  which  he  forbade  them  to  have 
any  possessions,  and  enjoined  them  silence 
firom  the  compline  to  the  tierce  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  gave  them  for  their  habit  three 
tunics  and  a  mantle.  The  rules  of  the  Cla- 
risses were  approved  by  Gregory  IX.  and  In- 
nocent IV. 

The  order  of  St  Clara,  which  had  made  a 
great  progress  during  the  life  of  the  founder, 
made  a  still  greater  after  her  death,  and  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  flourishiug  orders  of 
nuns  in  Europe. 

In  Italy  there  aro  monasteries  of  Clarisses, 
some  of  which  take  the  name  of  "  Nuns  of  the 
Strict  Observance ;"  others  that  of  "  Solitaries 
of  the  Institution  of  St  Peter  of  Alcantara." 
The  former  had  for  their  foundress  Frances 
de  Jesus- Maria,  of  the  house  of  Faroesc,  who 
built  their  first  monastery  at  Albana,  in  tbe 
year  1631.  These  nuns  observe  the  rule  of 
St.  Clara  in  its  utmost  ri^ur.  The  other  had 
for  their  founder  Cardinal  Barberiui,  who 
built  their  first  monastery  in   the  town  of 


Farsa.  They  were  denominated  from  St. 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  because,  in  all  things, 
they  imitated  the  rigorous  and  penitent  life  of 
that  saint 

After  Ferdinand  Cortex,  had  conquered 
Mexico  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  wife  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
sent  thither  some  nuns  or  the  order  of  St 
Clara,  who  made  several  settlements  there, 
particularly  at  Zuchimilci,  Tetzenci,  Quaus- 
thitlani,  Telmanaci,  Tapeaca,  Thevacana,  and 
in  several  other  places.  Near  their  monas- 
teries were  founded  communities  of  Indian 
young  women,  to  be  instructed  by  the  Cla- 
risses in  religion,  and  such  works  as  were 
suitable  to  persons  of  their  sex.  These  com- 
munities of  Indian  girls  are  so  considerable, 
that  they  usually  consist  of  no  less  than  four 
or  five  hundred. 

Clarile,  Dr.  Samuel,  a  celebrated  divine 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
on  the  1  Ith  of  October,  1675,  his  father  being 
an  alderman  of  that  city.    He  received  his 
first  education  in  the  free  school  in  that  place, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burton,  but  was,  in  a  short  time,  removed  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.     Whilst  at  that 
university,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  theology ;  and  diligently  culti- 
vated a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  original  Hebrew ;  the  New,  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek ;  and  the  primitive  Christian  wri- 
ters.   Before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  largely  contributed  to  the  Newtonian 
system ;  a  study,  the  knowledge  of  whieh,  by 
application  and  industry,  he  made  lumseu 
master  ofl     He  translated  Rohault's  Physics» 
for  the  use  of  young  students,  which  hu 
been  considered  the  most  concise  and  best 
that  has  been  written.     In  1699,  he  published 
"  Three  practical  Essays  upon  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, and  Repentance,"  containing  fbll 
instructions  for  a  holy  life,  with  earnest  ex- 
hortations to  young  persons,  drawn  fVom  the 
consideration  of  the  severity  of  the  discipline 
of  the  primitive  church;   and  in  1701,  his 
"  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Gospels  **  was  pot 
to  press.    In  the  year  1704,  he  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Bemg  and   Attributes  of 
God;"   and  in  the  following  year,  on  the 
"Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion," in  which  he  displayed  a  force  of  rea- 
soning, a  vein  of  piety,  and  an  extent  of 
knowledge,  that  proved  that  his  mind  was  st 
once  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  that  be 
was  indeed  no  ordinary  man.    These  sermons 
he  afterwards  enlarged  on,  improved,  and 
published :  and  the  work  is  a  standard  book 
m  the  English  language.  Dr.  Hoadley,  buhop 
of  Winchester,  when  speaking  of  this  work, 
and  of  his  writings,  said,  "  He  has  in  them 
laid  the  foundation  of  true  religion  too  deep 
and  strong  to  be  shaken,  either  by  the  snpe^ 
stitiou  of  some,  or  the  infidelity  of  others.** 
In  1706,  Dr.  Clarke  obtained  the  rectory  of 
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Se.  Bennet**,  Paul*!  Wbarf,  in  London,  where 
he  executed  the  duties  of  his  ministerial  of- 
fice with  seal  and  devotion.  During  this  year 
he  translated  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  Treatise  on 
Optics  into  Latin.  He  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
patronage  and  friendship  of  this  great  man, 
and  it  was  at  his  request  that  that  admirable 
translation  was  accomplished.  His  patron 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  performance, 
tlut  he  presented  him  with  the  sum  of  500/. 
as  a  mark  of  his  approbation  and  esteem.  He 
also  introduced  him  to  court,  and  procured 
him  the  fiiTour  of  Queen  Anne,  who  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  her  chaplains.  She  also 
made  him  the  presentation  of  the  rectory  of 
Sk.  James*a,  Westminster,  where  he  read  lec- 
tures on  the  Church  Catechism  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  on  a  Thursday  evening ; 
and  which  have  been  since  published,  and  re- 
ceived, as  they  merited,  very  general  appro- 
bation. Li  1709,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  at  Cambridge;  and  soon  after- 
wards became  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy 
on  the  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,^* 
which  tended  greatly  to  spread  Arianism  over 
the  country.  He  seems  to  have  been  led  into 
the  erroneous  views  which  he  adopted,  and 
attempted  to  defend,  bv  his  metaphysical  turn 
of  mind,  and  by  pursuing  improperly  the  lan- 
guage of  human  creeds  respecting  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  About  this  time  he 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Lechmere,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  the  Mastership 
of  Winton's  Hospital,  in  Leicester;  and  in 
1727,  tne  offer  was  made  him  of  the  place  of 
Master  of  the  Mint,  but  this  he  ref\i8ed. 

His  death  was  very  sudden  and  painfaL 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  he  preached  be- 
Ibre  the  judges  at  Seijeonts'  Inn,  he  was 
seized  wiUi  a  pain  in  hu  side,  which,  in  the 
evening,  ascended  to  his  head,  and  proved 
fiualoo  the  following  morning,  May  the  17  th, 
17». 

Clebot,  (fhnn  the  Greek  word,  irXiypoc* 
heritage,)  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
u  used  by  us,  si^ifies  the  body  of  eccle- 
nastics  of  the  Christian  church,  iu  contradis- 
tinction to  the  laity ;  but,  strictly  sxieakiog, 
and  according  to  Scripture,  it  means  the 
charch.  The  New  Testament  writers  apply 
this  term  to  the  whole  Christian  church,  1  Pet. 
V.  3.  Thus  it  is  the  church  distinguished 
finom  the  world,  and  not  one  part  of  the 
chorcfa  as  distinguished  from  another  part 
The  word  cler^,  however,  among  us,  always 
refers  to  ecclesiastics.  In  North  America  it 
b  applied  to  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
When  a  Catholic  priest  receives  the  tonsure, 
he  repeats  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  Psalm : — 
*^The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  iuhcrit- 

"  &C.     Accordmg  to  the  doctrine  of  the 

church,  a  clergyman  is  endowed,  in 
spiritual  diaracter,  with  supernatural 
powers,  which  distinguish  him  from  the  lay- 
man, ioch  as  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  and 


to  consecrate  the  bread,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  the  real  body  of  Christ,  &c. 

The  clergy,  sjter  the  apostolic  age,  con- 
sisted of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons ;  but  in 
the  third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were 
appointed,  such  as  sub-deacons,  acoluthists, 
readers,  &c  The  clergy  of  the  churcl^  of 
Rome  arc  divided  into  r^nilar  and  secular. — 
The  regular  consists  of  those  monks  or  reli- 
gious who  have  taken  upon  them  holy  orders 
of  the  priesthood  in  their  respective  monas- 
teries. The  secular  clergy  are  those  who  are 
not  of  any  religious  order,  and  have  the  care 
and  direction  of  parishes.  The  Protestant 
clergy  are  all  secular.  (For  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Deans,  &c,  &c,  see  those  articles.) 

The  clergy  have  large  privileges  allowed 
them  by  our  municipal  laws,  and  luid  formerly 
much  greater,  which  were  abridged  at  the 
Reformation  on  account  of  the  ill  use  which 
the  popish  clergy  had  endeavoured  to  make 
of  them;  for  the  laws  having  exempted 
them  from  almost  every  personal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every 
secular  tie.  The  personal  exemptions,  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part  continue.  A  clergy- 
man cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a 
jury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  court  leet,  which 
almost  every  other  person  is  obliged  to  do ; 
but  if  a  layman  be  summoned  on  a  jury, 
and  before  the  trial  takes  orders,  he  shaU, 
notwithstanding,  appear,  and  be  sworn. 
Neither  can  he  be  chosen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like, 
in  regard  of  his  own  continual  attendance  on 
the  sacred  function,  though  the  clergy  are 
now  often  found  filling  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace.  During  his  attendance  on  divine 
service,  he  is  privileged  from  arrests  in  civil 
suits.  In  cases  of  felony,  also,  a  clerk  in 
orders  shall  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  with- 
out being  branded  in  the  hand,  and  may  like- 
wise have  it  more  than  once ;  in  both  which 
cases  he  is  distinguished  from  a  layman. 

Benefit  of  Clenjyy  was  a  privilege  whereby 
a  clergyman  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his 
ordinary  to  purge  himself  of  felony,  and 
which  anciently  was  allowed  only  to  those 
who  were  in  orders ;  but,  by  the  statute  of  18 
Eliz.,  every  man  to  whom  the  benefit  of  clergy 
is  granted,  though  not  in  orders,  is  put  to 
read  at  the  bar,  after  be  is  found  guilty,  and 
convicted  of  felony,  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  set  free  for  the  first  time,  if  the  ordinary 
or  deputv  standing  by  do  soj,  LegU  nt  cle- 
ricus :  otherwise  he  shall  suffer  death.  As 
the  clerg}'  have  their  privileges,  so  they  have 
also  their  disabilities,  on  account  of  their  spi- 
ritual avocations.  Clergymen  are  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  by 
statute  21  Henry  VJII.  c.  13,  are  not  in  ge- 
neral allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements 
to  farm,  upon  pain  of  10/.  per  month,  and 
total  avoidance  of  the  lease ;  nor  upon  like 
pain  to  keep  any  taphouse  or  brewhouse  ;  nor 
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engage  in  any  trade,  nor  sell  anj  mercliaa* 
dise,  under  mrfeiture  of  the  treble  value; 
which  prohibition  is  consonant  to  the  canon 
law. 

The  number  of  clergy  in  England  and 
Wales  amount,  according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tion, to  18,000.  The  revenues  of  the  clergy 
were  fonnerly  considerable,  but  since  the 
^  Reformation  thev  are  comparatively  small,  at 
least  those  of  the  inferior  clergy.  See  the 
Bishop  of  Uandaff^a  Valuatiim  of  the  Church 
and  Cnirersity  Revenues;  or.  Cote  on  the  Re- 
venues  of  the  Church,  1797,  second  edition; 
Bumefs  History  of  his  own  Times,  conclusion. 
See  MiKisTER. 

Clerk.  I.  A  word  originally  used  to  de- 
note a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letten,  but 
now  is  the  common  appellation  by  which  cler- 
gymen distinguish  themselves  in  signing  any 
deed  or  instrument.  2.  Also  the  person  who 
reads  the  responses  of  the  congregation  in  the 
church,  or  gives  out  the  hymns  at  a  meeting. 

Clumac  Monks,  religious  of  the  order  of 
Clugni  It  is  the  first  branch  of  the  order  of 
St  Benedict 

St  Bemon,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Burgundy,  was  the  founder  of  this  order.  In 
the  year  910,  he  built  a  monastery  for  the  re- 
ception of  Benedictine  monks,  in  the  town  of 
Chigni,  situated  in  the  Masonnois,  a  little 
pn)vince  of  France,  on  the  river  Garonne. 

The  monks  of  Clugni  (or  Cluni)  were  re- 
markable for  their  sanctity.  They  every  day 
saDg  two  solemn  masses.  They  so  strictly 
observed  silence,  that  they  would  rather  have 
dieii  than  break  it  before  the  hour  of  prime. 
"When  they  were  at  work,  they  recited  psalms. 
They  fed  eighteen  poor  persons  every  day, 
and  were  so  profuse  of  their  charity  in  Lent, 
that  one  year,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  they 
distributed  salt  meat,  and  other  alms,  among 
70()«)  poor. 

The  preparation  they  used  for  making  the 
bread,  which  was  to  siTve  for  the  Eucharist, 
is  worthy  to  be  observed.  They  first  chose 
the  wheat  grain  by  grain,  and  washed  it  very 
carefully.  Then  a  servant  carried  it  in  a  bag 
to  the  mill,  and  washed  the  grindstones,  and 
covered  them  with  curtains.  The  meal  was 
afterwards  washed  in  clean  water,  and  baked 
in  iron  moulds. 

The  extraordinary  discipline  observed  in 
the  monastery  of  Clugni  soon  spread  its  fame 
in  all  parts.  France,  Germany,  England, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  desired  to  have  some  of 
these  religious,  for  whom  they  built  new  mo- 
nasteries. They  also  passed  into  the  East ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  phice  in  Europe 
where  the  order  was  not  known. 

The  principal  monasteries  in  which  the 

diacipline  and  rules  of  Clugni  were  observed, 

were  those  of  Tulles  m  the  Limousin,  Auril^ 

lac    in  Auvergne.  Bourgdieu  and  Massay  in 

/H-rri,  St  .Bcnnet  on  the  Loire  in  the  Or- 

leooois,  St  Peter  le  Vif  at  Sens,  St  Allire  of 


!  Clenncmt,  St  JoUan  of  Toon,  Sariat  in  Peri- 
I  gprd,  and  Roman-Moorier  in  the  coontry  of 
Yaux. 

This  order  was  divided  into  ten  provinces, 
being  those  of  Dauphin^,  Auvergne,  Poitiers, 
Saintonge,  and  Gascony,  in  France;  Spain, 
Italy,  Lombardy,  Germany,  and  England. 

At  the  general  chapters,  formerly  held 
yearly,  and  now  every  three  years,  two  vi- 
sitors are  chosen  for  every  province,  and  two 
othen  for  the  monasteries  of  nans  of  this 
order,  fifteen  definiton,  three  auditors  of 
causes,  and  two  auditors  of  excuses.  There 
were  formerly  five  principal  priories,  calkd 
the  five  first  daughten  of  Cli^m ;  but,  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England, 
which  involved  that  of  St  Pancrace,  at  Lewes 
in  Sussex,  there  remain  but  four  principal 
priories,  being  those  of  La  Charity  sur  Loire, 
St  Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris,  Souvigni, 
and  SouxiUanges. 

The  Cluniac  monks  were  firet  brought  into 
Enghmd  by  WlUiam,  Earl  of  Warren,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1077.     These  religioui^ 
though  they  lived  under  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict, and  wore  a  black  habit,  yet,  because 
their  discipline  and  observances  differed  in 
many  things  from  those  of  the  Benedictines, 
therefore  Uiey  were  not  called  Benedictinei, 
but  Monks  of  the  order  of  ClugnL     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  the  Cluniac  monasteries, 
by  reason  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  were  cut  off  from  the  obedience  of 
the  Abbot  of  Clugni,  nor  were  they  permitted 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  monasteries 
of  their  oMer  out  of  England.     The  monas- 
teries of  Cluniac  monks  in  England  amounted 
in  number  to  thirty-eight     See  Bemsdic^ 

TINES. 

CoccEiANS,  a  school  which  arose  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  called  fVom  John 
Cocceius,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  He  represented  the  whob 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror, 
which  held  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the 
transactions  and  events  that  were  to  happen 
in  the  church  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  He  maintained  that  by  fu  the  great- 
est part  of  the  ancient  propnecies  foretold 
Christ's  ministry  and  mediation,  and  the  rise, 
progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not 
only  under  the  figure  of  persons  and  transac- 
tions, but  in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the  very 
sense  of  the  words  used  in  these  predictions; 
and  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  mle  of  in- 
terpretation, that  the  words  and  phrases  of 
Scripture  are  to  be  underatood  in  every  sense 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  signify  in  cdSect  every  thing 
that  they  can  possibly  signify. 

Cocceius  also  taught,  that  the  covenaDt 
made  between  God  and  the  Jewish  nation, 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  was  of  the  same 
nature  a&  the  new  covenant,  obtained  by  tho 
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■cdiation  of  Jems  ChrUt  In  conseqaenoe 
of  t&is  genenl  principle,  he  maintained  that 
the  ten  commandments  were  promulgated  by 
Motet,  not  at  a  mle  of  obedience,  but  at  a 
rmretentation  of  the  coyenant  of  grace — that 
when  the  Jewt  had  proToked  the  Deity  by 
their  rariout  trantgrettions,  particularly  by 
tibe  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  tevere  and 
terrile  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  added 
to  the  decalogue,  at  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
tbem  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  righteous 
ditpleatare — that  this  yoke,  which  was  pain- 
fid  in  itself,  became  doubly  so  on  account  of 
its  trpical  signification,  since  it  admonished 
the  tsraelites,  from  day  to  day,  of  the  imper- 
fcetion  and  uncertainty  of  their  state,  filled 
them  with  anxiety,  and  was  a  perpetual  proof 
that  they  had  merited  the  righteous  displea- 
mn  of  God,  and  could  not  expect,  before  the 
eoming  of  the  Messiah,  the  entire  remission 
of  their  iniquities— that  indeed  £[Ood  men, 
even  nnder  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were, 
iiunediately  after  death,  made  partakers  of 
erertasting  glory ;  but  that  they  were,  ne- 
vcfthelest,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives,  far  removed  from  that  firm  hope  and 
Mnrance  of  talyation  which  rejoicet  the 
GHthful  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
—and  that  their  anxiety  flowed  naturally 
froB  this  consideration,  that  their  sins,  though 
they  remained  unpunished,  were  not  pardoned, 
because  Christ  hi^  not  as  yet  offered  himself 
up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Father,  to  make  an  en- 
tire atonement  for  them. 

CcELicoL^  (worshippers  of  the  heayens,) 
in  obscure  sect  of  African  heretics,  who  seem 
to  haye  mixed  up  some  parts  of  Judaism  and 
Paicanism  with  Christianity.  ^ 

CoExoBTFE,  one  who  lives  in  a  convent,  or 
in  a  community,  under  a  certain  rule ;  in 
Mposition  to  a  hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude. 
^Sfffif**  m^es  this  difference  between  a  con- 
rent  and  a  monastery,  that  the  latter  may  be 
ippGed  to  the  residence  of  a  single  religious 
or  recluse;  whereas  the  convent  implies 
BSDobitet,  or  numbers  of  religious  living  in 
eooimon.  Fleury  speaks  of  three  kinds  of 
monks  in  Egypt;  anchorets,  who  live  in 
loGtode ;  coenobites,  who  continue  to  live  in 
■otamunity ;  and  sarabaites,  who  are  a  kind 
sf  monks-errant,  that  stroll  from  place  to 
pinee.  He  refers  the  institution  of  oenobites 
» the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  makes  it  a 
kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of  the 
Uthfiil  at  Jerusalem ;  though  St  Pachomius 
m  ordinarilv  owned  to  be  the  institutor  of  the 
98nobite  bib,  as  being  the  first  who  gave  a 
rale  to  any  community. 

Collect,  a  short  prayer.  In  the  liturgy 
if  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  mass  of 
the  Romanists,  it  denotes  a  prayer  acconuno- 
lated  to  any  particular  day,  occasion,  or  the 
like.  In  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each 
ofioe  are  called  collects,  eiUier  because  the 
priest  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assem- 


bly, whose  sentiments  and  desires  he  sums  up 
I  by  the  word  "  Oremus,"  "  Let  us  pray,**  or 
j  because  those  prayers  are  offered  when  the 
people  are  assembled  together.  The  Popes 
Gelasius  and  Gregory  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  established  collects.  Dr.  De- 
spence,  of  Paris,  wrote  a  treatise  on  collects, 
their  origin,  antiquity,  &c 

COLLEGLINS,    Or    CoLLEGIANTS,       a       SCCt 

formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Baptists  in 
Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
,  teenth  century :  so  call^  because  of  their  col- 
^  leges  or  meetings  twice  every  week,  where 
every  one,  femues  excepted,  has   the   same 
j  liberty  of  expounding  the  Scripture,  praying, 
[  &c.^  They  are  said  to  be  all  cither  Arians  or 
I  SociniaQs :   they  never  communicate  in  the 
I  college,  but  meet  twice  a  year,  from  all  parts  of 
Holland,  at  Rhinsbergh  ^whence  they  are  also  * 
called  Bhinsbergers),  a  village  two  miles  firom 
Leyden,  where  they  communicate  together ; 
admitting  every   one  that  presents  himself, 
professing  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  resolution  to  live  suitably  to 
their   precepts   and  doctrines,   without    re- 
gard to  his  sect   or   opinion.      1^<^y  ^^^^ 
no  particular   ministers,  but  each   officiates 
as  he  is  disposed.    They  baptize  by  immer- 
sion. 

CoMMENDAM,  the  tTust  or  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  a  vacant  benefice,  till  it  is 
provided  with  a  regular  incumbent  The 
practice,  resorted  to  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  up  the  smaller  incomes  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  has  given  occasion  to  great 
abuses ;  the  bishops  procuring  several  bene- 
fices, all  of  which  they  have  held  under  this 
pretext,  without  directly  violating  the  canon 
law.  When  a  parson  is  made  bishop,  his 
parsonage  becomes  vacant ;  but,  if  the  king 
give  him  power,  he  may  still  hold  it  in  com' 
mendanu 

Commentary,  an  exposition ;  book  of  an- 
notations or  remarks.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple so  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  think 
human  helps  of  so  little  worth,  that  they  de* 
spise  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  al- 
together ;  but  every  student  or  preacher, 
whose  business  is  to  explain  the  sacred  ora- 
cles, to  make  known  the  mind  of  God  to  others, 
to  settle  cases  of  conscience,  to  oppose  the 
sophistry  of  sceptics,  and  to  confound  the 
arguments  of  infidels,  would  do  well  to  avail 
himself  of  the  most  judicious,  clear,  copious, 
critical,  and  sound  commentaries  on  the  Bible. 
Nor  can  I  suppose  that  commentaries  can  be 
useless  to  the  common  people ;  for  though  a 
spirit  of  serious  inquiry,  with  a  little  good 
sense,  will  go  a  great  way  in  understanding 
the  Bible,  yet  as  the  language  is  often  figura- 
tive, as  allusions  are  made  to  ancient  customs, 
and  some  parts  require  more  investigation 
than  many  common  Christians  have  time  for, 
a  plain  exposition  certainly  roust  be  useful 
Expositions  of  the  Bible,  however,  may  be 
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made  a  bad  use  of.  He  who  takes  the  ipse 
dixit  of  a  commentutor,  without  ever  examin- 
ing whether  the  meaning  given  comport  with 
the  text ;  he  who  gives  himself  no  trouble  to 
investigate  the  Scripture  for  himself,  but  takes 
occasion  to  be  indolent  because  others  have 
Uiboured  for  him,  surely  does  wrong.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  those  preachers  use  them 
properly,  who,  in  making  their  sermons,  form 
their  plans  from  the  commentator  before  thev 
have  thought  upon  the  text.  The  best  way  is 
to  employ  our  own  talents ;  first,  by  prayer, 
study,  and  attention  to  form  our  scheme,  and 
then  to  examine  the  opinions  of  others  con- 
cerning it  We  shall  here  present  the  reader 
with  a  view  of  some  of  those  commentaries 
which  are  the  most  generally  approvecU  And, 
1.  Henry  takes  the  lead  for  common  utility. 
The  sprightly  notes,  the  just  inferences,  the 
original  thoughts,  and  the  warm  applications 
to  the  conscience,  make  this  work  justly 
admired.  Though  making  no  pretensions  to 
criticism,  he  ^ives  the  results  of  deep  critical 
research.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  ex- 
pressions which  do  not  agree  with  the  evan- 
gelic system ;  but,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ryland  ob- 
serves, "  'Tis  impossible  for  a  person  of  piety 
and  taste  to  read  him  without  wishing  to  be 
shut  out  from  all  the  world  to  read  him 
through  without  one  moment's  interruption." 
Mr.  Ilenry  did  not  live  to  complete  this  work. 
He  went  as  far  as  the  end  of  Acts.  Romans 
was  done  by  Dr.  Evans ;  the  1  (^rinthians, 
Sam.  Brown ;  2  Corinthians,  Dr.  Mayo ; 
Galatians,  Mr.  Bayes ;  Ephesians,  Mr.  Bos- 
well  ;  Philippians,  Mr.  Harris ;  Colossians, 
Mr.  Harris ;  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Mr. 
Mayo;  1  and  2  Timothy,  Mr.  Atkinson; 
Titus,  Jer.  Smith;  Philemon,  Mr.  Motters- 
head;  Hebrews,  Mr.  Tong;  James,  Mr. 
Wright ;  1  Peter,  Mr.  Hill ;  2  Peter,  Mr. 
Morril ;  I,  2,  and  3  John,  Mr.  Reynolds ; 
Jude,  Mr.  BUlingsley  ;  and  Revelations,  by 
Mr.  Tong. 

2.  "Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum,"  five  folio 
volumes.  I^his  is  a  valuable  work,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  stu- 
dent :  it  is  much  esteemed  abroad,  three  edi- 
tions of  it  having  been  published  on  the  con- 
tinent 

3.  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  contain  a  vast  fund  of  bibli- 
cal illustration,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  theological  student  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  "  Scholia"  of  the  younger 
Rosenmiiller,  on  the  Old  Testament,  should 
be  strongly  tinctured  with  neology. 

4.  Poolers  Annotations,  a  rich  and  useful 
work.  These  were  printed  at  London  in  1685, 
in  two  yolnmes,  folio.     Poole  did  not  com- 

Slete  this  work  himself.  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
ioulscy,  is  the  author  of  the  annotations  on 
the  59th  and  60th  chaps,  of  Isaiah.  Dr.  Col- 
lings  drew  up  the  notes  on  the  rest  of  Isaiali, 
Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations,  as  also  those  on 


the  four  Evangelists,  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Galatians.  Those 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Reve- 
lation, Ezekiel,  and  the  minor  Prophets,  were 
done  by  Mr.  Hurst  Daniel,  by  Mr.  Cooper ; 
the  Acts,  by  Mr.  Vincke ;  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  Mr.  Mayo ;  the  Ephesians,  Mr. 
Veale ;  the  Philippians  and  Colossians,  Mr. 
Adams ;  the  Hebrews,  Mr.  Obadiah  Hufhes ; 
the  epistle  of  St  James,  the  two  of  St  Peter, 
and  that  of  Jude,  by  Mr.  Veale ;  the  three 
epistles  of  St  John,  by  Blr.  Howe. 

5.  Dr.  Giirs  in  nine  vols,  qoarto,  is  an  im- 
mense work :  and  though  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  repetition  and  extraneous  matter,  there 
is  certainly  a  vast  f\md  of  information  in  it, 
especially  on  Hebraical  and  Rabbinical  sub- 
jects. 

6.  Brown's  Self-interpreting  Bible,  in  two 
vols,  quarto.  Its  chief  excellences  are  the 
marginal  references,  which  are  exceedingly 
useful  to  preachers ;  and  the  close,  plain,  and 
practical  improvement  to  each  chapter. 

7.  Scott's  Exposition  is  excellent,  as  it 
abounds  with  practical  remarks,  and  the  last 
edition  contains  choice  marginal  references. 
The  improvement!  are  also  very  useful  for 
families. 

8.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary,  with 
critical  notes  and  mar^al  references,  pos- 
sesses considerable  ment,  and  will  be  found  a 
valuable  treasure  for  the  biblical  student 

9.  Clericus  in  Vet  et  Nov.  Test 

On  the  New  Testament 

1.  Burkitt  contains  many  ingenions  obser- 
vations, fine  turns,  natural  plans,  and  puo- 
gent  addresses  to  the  conscience.  There  are 
some  expressions,  however,  that  gnte  upoD 
the  ear  of  the  evangelical  Christian. 

2.  Guyse's  Paraphrase  is  deservedly  held 
in  high  estimation  for  sound  doctrine,  ftir 
explication,  and  just  sentiment 

3.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor.  The 
criticisms  in  this  work  render  it  yaloable.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  Doctor  laboured  to 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  true  sense  of 
the  text 

4.  Beztc  Annotationes,  in  (^uibus  ratio  in- 
terpretationis  redditur ;  accessit  etiam  J.  Ca- 
merarii  in  Novum  Foedus  commentarins,  foL 
Cantab.  1642,  contains,  besides  the  old  Latin 
version,  Beza's  own  version ;  and  in  the  side 
margin  is  given  a  summary  of  the  passage, 
and  in  the  argumentative  parts  the  con- 
nexion. 

5.  Wolfii  Cums  Philok)gic«  et  Critice  in 
Omnes  Libros  Nov.  Test  5  vols.  4to.  1739. 
Hamb.  Basil,  1741.  This  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure a  compilation  after  themanncr  of  Poole's 
Synopsis,  but  interspersed  with  lus  own  cri- 
tical animadversions. 

6.  Bengelii  Gnomon  Nov.  Test  4to.  Tu- 
bingip,  1759,  and  Ulraa?,  1763,  contains  an 
iustructive  preface,  a  perspicuous  anal>ni  of 
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eich  book,  with  short  notes.     It  is  a  perfect 
contrast  to  that  of  Wolfios. 

7.  Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations 
npon  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
folia 

8.  Whitby's  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  New  Test,  two  vols,  folio. 

9.  Wesley's  Ezpbmatory  Notes,  4tOb  or 
three  Tob.  ISmo.  For  different  translations, 
fee  article  Bible. 

Ccmauniaiort  on  Select  Parts. 

1.  Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms, 
md  Song  of  Solomon. 

2.  Patrick's  Commentaries  on  the  Histori- 
cal Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  three  vols. 

3.  Ligfatfoot's  Works,  two  yols.  folio,  con- 
tain a  chronicle  of  the  times,  and  the  order  of 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  The  harmony, 
chronicle,  and  order  of  the  New  Testament ; 
the  harmony  of  the  foor  Evangelists ;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Acts ;  Hone  Hebraicse,  &c ; 
oo  the  four  Evangelists,  Acts,  and  1  Corin- 
thians. 

4.  Chrysostomi  Opera,  eight  vols,  folio, 
contain  expositions  of  various  parts. 

5.  Calvini  Opera  Omnia,  nine  vols.,  contain 
commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  ho- 
milies on  Samuel,  sermons  on  Job,  commen- 
taries on  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Evangelists,  Acts, 
PauTs  epistles,  and  the  other  catholic  epistles ; 
and  pnelectiones  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  the  Biinor  Prophets. 

6.  Preb.  Lowth  on  the  Prophets. 

7.  Pocock  on  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 

8.  Locke  on  Paul's  Epistles. 

9.  Hutcheson  on  the  Smaller  Prophets. 

la  Newcome  on  Ezekiel  and  Minor  Pro- 
phets. 

11.  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the  Gospel, 
and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Apostobcal 
Epistles,  with  Commentary  and  Notes. 

12.  Olshansen.  One  of  the  best  Crerman 
commentaries  of  the  modem  evangelical 
school. 

13.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels, 
with  Notes  and  Dissertations. 

14.  Bloomfield's  Critical  Digest  on  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apo- 
calypse. It  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  im- 
portant critical  materials. 

15.  His  Notes  under  the  Text  of  his  Greek 
N.T. 

Oh  Select  Booke, 

On  GtmetU:  Bush. 

On  Ruth :  Bfacgowan,  Lawson. 

Om  Job:  1.  Ca^l,  2  vols,  folio.— 2.  Hut- 
chinson, 1669,  folio. — 3.  Goode.— 4.  Chappel- 
low. — 5.  Heath. — 6.  Peter's  Critical  Disserta- 
tion. 7.  Stock.— 8.  Fry.  -9.  Lee.— 10.  We- 
myss. — 11.  Umbreit. 

On  the  Pualmt :  1.  MoUeri  Enarr.  Psalm, 
folio,  1619. — 2.  Hammond's  Paraphrase. — 
3.  Amesii  Lectiones  in  Omnes  Psalxnos,  Oct 


1636.— 4.  Dickson.  5. — Home's  Commentary* 
—6.  Dr.  Morison.  On  Select  Psalms :  1.  Hil- 
dersham*8  152  Lectures  on  Psalm  IL — 2.  De- 
coetlegon's  Sermon  on  Psalm  IL — 3.  Greenham 
on  Psalm  cxix. — t.  Manton  on  Psalm  cxix. 
— 5.  Owen  on  Psalm  cxxx. — 6.  Luther  on 
the  15  Psalms  of  Degrees. — 7.  Horton  on 
Psalms  iv.  xUL  li.  and  IxiiL 

On  Proverbs  :  Dr.  Mayer,  Taylor,  lo.  Trapp, 
Geier,  Case,  Holden. 

Ecclesiastes :  Broughton,  Jermyn,  Ward- 
law. 

Canticles:  Bp.  Foliot,  Mercier,  Sanchez, 
Bossuet,  Cocceius,  James,  Ainsworth,  Dur- 
ham, Bishop  Hall,  Bishop  Patrick,  Dove, 
Trapp,  Jackson,  Dr.  CoUings,  Gill,  Percy, 
Harmer,  Durell,  Goode ;  but  the  most  recent, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  is  Williams's  new  trans- 
lation, with  commentary,  &c.,  where  the 
reader  will  find  a  list  of  other  names  who 
have  translated  and  written  on  parts  of  this 
book. 

Isaiah:  Vitringa,.  Lowth,  M*Culloch,  Ge- 
senius,  Hilzig,  Barnes,  Henderson. 

Jeremiah:  Blayney. 

Ezekiel:  Greenhill,  Newcome. 

Daniel:  WiUet's  Hexapla,  folio,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Wintle. 

Hosea :  Burroughs,  Bishop  Horsley's  trans- 
lation, with  explanatory  notes. 

Of  the  other  Minor  Prophets,  see  Commen' 
taries  on  Select  Parts, 

Gospels :  See  above,  and  article  Harmonv. 
Also  Hildersham  on  John  iv.,  folio ;  Burgess 
on  John  xviL ;  Manton  on  John  xviL ;  Lampe 
on  John. 

Acts :  Mayer,  Trapp,  Du  Veil,  Olshausen. 

Romans :  Wilson,  Parr,  Turner,  Tholuck, 
Stuart,  Hodge,  Haldaue. 

Galatians :  Luther,  Fergusson,  Perkins, 
Winer,  Usteri. 

Ephesians :  Ferguson,  Goodwin. 

Colossians :  Byfield,  Davcnant,  Elton. 

Titus :  Thomas  Taylor. 

Hebrews :  Owen,  M'Lean,  Stuart. 

James:  Manton. 

1  Peter :  Lcighton,  N.  -Byfield  on  the  first 
three  chapters,  and  Steiger. 

2  Peter :  Adam. 

John  :  Hardy  on  1  Epistle,  and  Hawkins  on 
the  three  Epistles  of  John. 

Jude :  Jenkins,  Manton,  Otes. 

Revelation :  Mede,  Daubuz,  Brightman, 
Peganius,  Waple,  Robertson,  Vitringa,  Pyle, 
Goodwin,  Lowman,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dur- 
ham, Cradock,  Moore,  Bishop  Newton,  Bryce 
Johnston,  Woodhouse,  Jones. 

As  this  article  may  be  consulted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  best  helps  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  we  may  add  to  the  above— Jacobi 
Eisner,  Observat  Sacrai,  Alberti  Observ. 
Philolog.;  Lamberti  Bos,  ExercitatPhilolo^. ; 
I^mberti  Bos,  Observat.  Miscell.  Fortuita 
Sacra ;  and  the  £/liuburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 
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These,  together  with  WolfiuB  and  Raphelius, 
before  mcntiooed,  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  are 
books  which  I  cannot  but  recommend  to  my 
young  friends,  as  proper  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  sense  of  a  variety  of  words  and  phrases 
which  occur  in  the  apostolic  writings,  but 
also  to  form  them  to  the  most  useful  method 
of  studying  the  Greek  classics — those  great 
masters  or  solid  sense,  elegant  expression, 
just  and  lively  painting,  and  masculine  elo- 
quence, to  the  neglect  of  which  I  cannot  but 
ascribe  that  enervate,  dissolute,  and  puerile 
manner  of  writing,  wluch  is  growing  so  much 
on  the  present  age,  and  will  probably  con- 
sign so  many  of  its  productions  to  speedy  ob- 
livion. See  also  books  recommended  under 
the  articles  Bible,  Scriptures. 

Commissary,  an  officer  of  the  bishop,  who 
exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  places  of  a 
diocese  so  mr  from  the  episcopal  see,  that  the 
chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bi- 
shop's principal  consistory  court  without  great 
inconvenience. 

CoMMUNicATTNO,  a  term  made  use  of  to 
denote  the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord*s  Supper. 
Those  of  the  reformed  and  of  the  Greek 
Church  communicate  under  both  kinds ;  those 
of  the  Romish,  only  under  one.  The  orien- 
tal communicants  receive  the  species  of  wine 
by  a  spoon;  and  anciently  they  sucked  it 
through  a  pipe,  as  has  been  observed  by 
Beat.  Kheanus  on  Tertullian. 

Communion,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense, 
signifies  doing  something  in  common  with 
another.  Acts  it  42,  where  Koiywvia  properly 
signifies  the  ordinance  of  common  contribu- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  saints,  which 
was  observed  in  the  primitive  church  in  con- 
nexion with  the  breaking  of  bread.  2.  In  a 
more  general  sense,  it  denotes  conformity  or 
agreement,  2  Cor.  vi.  14;  Eph.  v.  11.  3. 
Communion  is  also  used  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, because  we  herein  make  a  public  profes- 
sion of  our  conformity  to  Christ  and  bis  laws ; 
and  of  our  agreement  with  other  Christians 
in  the  spirit  and  faith  of  the  gospeL  See 
Lord's  Supper. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  decrees, 
that  every  believer  shall  receive  the  commu- 
nion, at  least,  at  Easter;  which  seems  to 
import  a  tacit  desire  that  they  should  do  it 
oftener,  as  in  effect  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  prescribe  it  as  a  rule 
for  the  laity  to  communicate  three  times  a 
year — at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas ; 
but  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  practice 
prevailed  of  never  approaching  the  eucharist 
at  Easter ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  en- 
join it  then  by  a  law,  lest  their  coldness  and 
remissness  should  go  farther  still ;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  renewed  the  same  injunc- 
tion, and  recommended  flrequent  communion, 
without  enforcing  it  by  an  express  decree. 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was 


still  received  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds,  or 
rather  the  species  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the 
wine,  as  is  owned  by  the  Romanists  them- 
selves.   M.  de  Blarca  observes,  that  the^  re- 
ceived it  at  first  in  their  hands ;  and  beheves 
the  communion,  under  one  kind  alone,  to 
have  had  its  rise  in  the  West,  under  Pope 
Urban  IL,  in  1096,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land.    It  was  more  so- 
lemnly enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Constanee, 
in  1414.    The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Clermont  eigoms  the  communion 
to  be  received  under  both  kinds  distinctly; 
adding,   however,  two  exceptions — the  one 
of  necessity,  the  other  of  caution — ^the  first 
in  favour  of  the  sick,  and  the  second  of  the 
abstemious,  or  those  who  had  an  aversion  far 
wine.     It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonieal 
punishment  for  clerks  guilty^  of  any  crime,  to 
be  reduced  to  lay  communion — L  e.  only  to 
receive  it  as  the  laity  did — vix.  under  one 
kind.     They  had  another  punishment  of  thie 
same  nature,  though  under  a  different  name^ 
called  foreign  communion,  to  which  the  canoni 
frequcutly  coudemned  their  bishops  and  other 
clerks.    This  punishment  was  not  any  ex- 
communication or  deposition,  but  a  kmd  of 
suspension  from  the  function  of  the  order, 
and  a  degradation  from  the  rank  they  held  in 
the  church.  It  had  its  name  because  ihe  com- 
munion was  onl^  granted  to  the  criminid  on 
the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk — L  e.  being  reduced 
to  the  lowest  of  his  order,  he  took  bis  (dace 
after  all  those  of  his  rank,  as  iJl  cleriL8»  &e. 
did  in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  be- 
long.   The  second  Council  of  Agda  orders 
every  clerk  that  absents  himself  from  the 
church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign  commtnion. 

Church  communion  is  fellowship  with  any 
particular  church.  See  Church  Fmjx>WBRiP 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  different  churches 
united  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  three 
grrand  communions  into  which  the  Christisn 
Church  is  divided  are  those  of  the  Chnieh  cf 
Rome,  the  Greek  Church,  and  Uie  Protestant 
Church;  but  originally,  all  Christians  were 
in*  communion  with  ^ich  other,  haTiag  one 
faith  and  discipline. 

Free  Cat/tolic  communion,  a  term  made  nie 
of  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  all  those  wno  have  been 
baptized,  whether  in  infancy  or  adnlt  age^ 
may,  on  a  credible  profession  of  tJbeir  tm% 
sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table  with  otheis  of 
different  denominations.  Some  of  tlM  Anti- 
pa;dobaptist8  object  to  f^  or  mixed  eomma- 
nion,  and  do  not  aUow  of  persons  who  have 
been  baptized  in  their  in&ncy  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Ix>rd's  Supper  with  then  t 
because  they  look  upon  such  as  not  having 
been  baptized  at  all,  and,  consequently,  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  table.  Others,  howeTer. 
suppose  that  this  ought  to  be  no  olgectioo ; 
and  that  those*  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
really  baptized,  (though  in  infimcy,)  are  par^ 
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tftken  of  met,  belong  to  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  and  are  truly  devoted  to  God,  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  a  different 
opiniaa  about  a  mere  ordinance. 

When  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  first  set 
op  among  men,  mere  was  only  one  name  by 
which  its  subjects  were  designated,  but  one 
sothority  to  which  they  all  bowed,  and  one 
feUowsh^>  to  which  they  all  belonged.  A 
primitive  Christian  could  have  formed  no 
idea  of  the  character  of  a  person,  or  the  kind 
of  treatment  to  which  he  was  entitled,  whom 
he  was  called  to  recognise  as  a  believer,  but 
with  whom  he  must  not  have  communion  in 
the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Gospel 
There  were  differences  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice then  as  well  as  now,  but  such  a  thing  as 
that  just  adverted  to  could  neither  have  been 
undmtood  nor  practised.  Had  Christianity 
been  left  to  maintsin  and  extend  itself  in  the 
world  by  its  own  unaided  power,  and  its  own 
•criptoral  means,  it  is  probable  Uiat  this  state 
of  things  would  have  continued.  But  when 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  define  it  more 
aceurately  than  God  himself  had  done;  to 
require  men  to  submit  to  human  expositions 
of  the  fiuth,  rather  than  the  faith  itself;  and 
to  employ  coercive  measures  to  preserve  and 
eoforoe  uniformity  of  opinion  and  practice, 
the  glorious  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  mvaded  and  destroyed  by  the  very  means 
devised  to  preserve  it 

The  wretched  state  of  division  which  still 
cubsists  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  these  causes. 
Terms  of  communion,  entirely  of  human 
ftaming,  continue  to  enclose  and  hedge  up 
the  several  parties  into  which  the  Christian 
world  is  divided,  and  to  keep  them  separate 
fSrom  one  another.  God  is  not  sufficiently 
trusted  to  take  care  of  his  own  cause,  and  to 
preserve  his  kingdom  from  ruin.  Man  must 
devise  his  schemes  of  preservation  and  en- 
largement, must  interpose  Uie  use  of  his  power, 
and  the  dictum  of  his  authority  to  maintain 
unity  and  peace. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  Christians 
acted  more  according  to  their  own  feelings, 
and  less  under  the  influence  of  authority, 
custom,  or  interest,  a  different  state  of  things 
wouhi  loon  appear.  Did  they  consult  the 
Scriptures  more,  and  human  opinion  less — 
were  it  their  sole  object  to  ascertain  facts 
and  principles  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
own  obedience,  instead  of  looking  for  the 
confirmation  of  hypotheses,  or  for  arguments 
to  justify  received  systems;  and  did  they,  in 
connexion  with  this  conduct,  determine  to 
hold  fellowship  with  all  whom  they  could  re- 
gafd  as  holding  the  same  head,  substantial 
unity  in  the  Church  of  Christ  would  soon  be 
again  restored.  But  if  men  will  give  up 
nothing  that  they  have  been  taught  by  tra- 
dition or  authority  to  receive — if  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  some  of  the  five  points  is  deemed 


incompatible  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Christian  character — if  the  ministry  of  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ  is  considered  invalid,  unless  he 
has  received  it  from  episcopal  or  presbyterian 
hands — ^if  Christian  communion  is  made  de- 
pendent on  submission  to  a  particular  form 
of  baptism,  or  a  particular  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  Lord*s  Supper — if  all  churches 
most  be  regarded  as  sectarian  and  schismatical 
which  are  not  established  by  human  laws — 
then,  while  these  things  are  thus  viewed  and 
maintained,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for 
love  and  union  among  the  followers  of  Christ 
Killingworth,  Booth,  and  Kinghom,  have 
written  against  firee  communion;  Robinson, 
Hall,  Mason,  and  others  in  defence  of  it — 
Orme's  Life  of  Baxter. 

Communion,  spiritual  or  divine^  is  that  de- 
lightful fellowship  and  intercourse  which  a 
believer  enjoys  with  God.  It  is  founded  upon 
imion  with  him,  and  consists  in  a  communi- 
cation of  divine  graces  from  him,  and  a  re- 
turn of  devout  affections  to  him.  The  believer 
holds  communion  with  God  in  his  works,  in 
his  word,  and  in  his  ordinances.  There  can 
be  no  communion  without  likeness,  nor  with- 
out Christ  as  the  mediator.  Some  distinguish 
communion  with  God  from  the  sense  and 
feeling  of  it — ^that  is,  that  we  may  hold  com- 
munion with  him  without  raptures  of  joy ;  and 
that  a  saint,  even  under  desertion,  may  have 
communion  with  God  as  really,  thoc^h  not  so 
feelingly,  as  at  any  other  time.  This  com- 
munion cannot  be  interrupted  by  any  local 
mutations:  it  is  far  superior  to  all  outward 
services  and  ordinances  whatsoever ;  it  con- 
cerns the  whole  soul,  all  the  affections,  facul- 
ties, and  motions  of  it  being  under  its  influ- 
ence :  it  is  onlv  imperfect  in  this  life,  and 
will  be  unspeakablv  enlarged  in  a  better 
world.  In  order  to  keep  up  communion  with 
God,  we  should  inform  ourselves  of  his  will, 
John  V.  39  ;  be  often  in  prayer,  Luke  xviiL  1 ; 
embrace  opportunities  of  retirement,  Ps.  iv.  4 ; 
contemplate  the  divine  perfections,  provi- 
dences, and  promises,  Ps.  civ.  34  ;  watch 
against  a  vain,  trifling,  and  volatile  spirit, 
Eph.  iv.  30 ;  and  be  found  in  the  use  of  all 
the  means  of  grace,  Ps.  xxvii.  4.  The  ad- 
vantages of  communion  with  God  arc,  dead- 
ness  to  the  world,  Phil,  iii  8  ;  patience  under 
trouble.  Job  i.  22 ;  fortitude  in  danger,  Ps. 
xxvii.  1 ;  gratitude  for  mercies  received,  Ps. 
ciiL  1 ;  direction  under  difficulties,  Prov.  iii. 
5,  6 ;  happiness  in  death,  Ps.  xxiii.  4 ;  and 
an  earnest  desire  for  heaven  and  glory, 
2  Tim.  iv.  7, 8.  See  Shaw's  Immanuel ;  Owen 
and  Henry  on  Communion;  and  article  Fe]> 

LOWSHIP. 

Communion-Service,  the  office  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist,  or  sacrament 
of  the  Lord*s  Supper. 

The  compilers  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  extracted  this  office    out   of  several 
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anclcDt  liturgies — as  those  of  St.  Basil,  St. 
Ambrose,  and  St  Gregory  ;  but  Bacer  having 
found  preat  fault  with  it,  it  underwent  several 
alterations.  The  office  was  originally  designed 
to  be  distinct,  and,  consequently,  to  be  used 
at  a  difTerent  time  ifrom  morning  prayer.  A 
custom  which,  Bishop  Overall  says,  was  ob- 
served in  his  time,  in  York  and  Chichester ; 
and  he  imputes  it  to  the  negligence  of  the 
ministers,  and  carelessness  of  the  people, 
that  they  are  ever  huddled  together  into  one 
office. 

By  the  last  rubric  after  this  office,  part  of 
it  is  appointed  to  be  read  on  every  Sunday 
and  holiday,  though  there  be  no  communi- 
cants ;  and  the  reason  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  Church  may  show  her  readiness  to 
administer  the  sacrament  upon  those  days, 
and  that  it  is  not  hers,  but  the  people's  fault, 
that  it  is  not  administered  ;  or  it  might  be  so 
ordered,  for  the  sake  of  reading  the  Decalogue, 
or  Ten  Commandments,  the  collects,  epistles, 
and  gospels,  and  the  Nicene  Oeed ;  together 
with  the  Offertory,  or  sentences  of  Scripture, 
and  the  prayer  for  Christ's  ("hurch. 

This  service,  even  when  there  is  no  com- 
munion, is  generally  read  at  the  communion 
table,  or  altar ;  though  in  some  places  it  is 
performed  in  the  reading  desk. 

Comprehension,  in  English  church  histon% 
denotes  a  scheme  proposed  by  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  in  1667-8,  for  relaxing  the  terms 
of  conformity  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  admitting  them  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  drawn  up  by  Judge  Hale,  but  disallowed. 
The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Tillotson  and 
StiUingfleet,  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  non-conform- 
ists ;  but  the  bishops  refused  their  assent 
The  scheme  was  likewise  revived  again  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution.  The  king 
and  queen  expressed  their  desire  of  an  union  : 
however,  the  design  failed,  after  two  attempts, 
and  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  obtained. 

C'oNCEPTioy,  Immaculate,  the  opinion 
entertained  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without 
the  stain  of  original  sin.  St  Bernard  in  the 
twelfth  century,  rejected  this  doctrine  in 
opposition  to  the  canons  of  Lyons,  and  it 
afterwards  became  a  subject  of  vehement 
controversy  between  the  Scotists  and  the 
Thomists.  The  Dominicans  espoused  the 
opinion  of  Thomas,  who  impugned  the  dogma ; 
the  Franciscans  that  of  Scotus,  who  defended 
it  Sixtus  IV.,  himself  a  Franciscan,  allowed 
of  toleration  on  the  point  In  the  fifth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  conception  of  all  men  in 
original  sin  was  not  intended  to  include  the 
Virgin.  The  controversy  was  revived  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  pontificates 
of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV.,  such  was  the 


dissension  it  occasioned  in  Spain,  that  both 
Philip  and  his  successor  sent  special  embas- 
sies to  Rome  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  con- 
test might  be  terminated  by  a  bull.  The 
dispute  ran  so  high  in  that  kingdom,  that, 
in  the  military  onlers  of  St  James,  of  the 
Sword,  of  Caiatrava,  and  of  Alcantara,  the 
knights,  on  their  admission,  vowed  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine.  In  1708,  Clement  XL 
appointed  a  festival  to  be  celebrated  through- 
out the  church,  in  honour  of  the  immaculate 
conception.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  an  opinion, 
but  not  as  an  article  of  faith.  It  is  firmly 
believed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  which  the 
feast  is  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
Conception  of  St.  Anne,  Peter  of  Alva  et 
Astorga  published  more  than  forty  hnge  vo- 
lumes on  this  subject. 

Conception  of  our  Lady,  Nuns  of  the 
Order  of,  a  religious  order,  founded  by 
Beatrix  de  Sylva,  sister  of  James,  first  Count 
of  Poralegro  in  Portugal  This  ladj  being 
carried  to  the  court  of  Castile,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward,  King  of  Portugal,  whom 
the  King  of  Castile  had  married,  and  the  king 
having  fkllen  in  love  with  her  on  accoont  <^ 
her  great  beauty,  the  jealous  queen  locked 
her  up  in  a  chamber,  where  she  left  her  with- 
out meat  or  drink  for  three  days.  In  this 
condition  she  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  who  appeared  to  her,  and  com- 
forted her,  promising  her  a  speedy  release- 
ment,  which  soon  happened.  Bat  Beatrix, 
fearing  the  further  resentment  of  the  queen, 
privately  withdrew  from  court,  and  fled  to 
Toledo ;  where  arriving,  she  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastery of  Dominican  nuns,  in  which  she 
continued  fortjr  years,  in  the  practice  of  all 
sorts  of  austerities.  Here  the  Virgin  Marv 
again  appeared  to  her,  and  inspired  her  with 
the  design  of  founding  an  order  in  honour  of 
her  own  immaculate  conception.  To  this 
end,  she  obtained  of  the  queen  a  grant  of  the 
palace  of  Galliana,  where  was  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  honour  of  St  Faith.  Beatrix, 
accompanied  by  twelve  young  maids  of  the 
Dominican  monastery,  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  year  1484.  These  religious  were  ha- 
bited in  a  white  gown  and  scapnlary,  and  a 
blue  mantle,  and  wore  on  their  scapulary  the 
image  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  confirmed  the  order  in  1489,  and  grant- 
ed them  permission  to  follow  the  rule  of  the 
Cistertians.  The  foundress  died  in  the  year 
1490,  at  sixty-six  years  of  age. 

After  the  death  of  Beatrix,  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  put  the  nuns  of  the  Conception  under 
the  direction  of  the  Franciscans,  as  being  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception :  at  the  same  time,  hcjgaTe  them 
the  rule  of  St  Clara  to  follow.  The  second 
convent  of  the  order  was  founded,  in  the  year 
1507,  at  Torrigo,  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo, 
which  produced  seven  others  j   the  first  of 
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mhirh  wis  «t  MidrkL  This  order  passed 
iDto  Italy,  and  got  footing  in  Rome  and  Mi- 
lan. In  the  reig^n  of  Lewis  XIV.,  King;  of 
France,  the  Clarisses  of  the  suburb  of  St 
Germain^  at  Paris,  embniocd  the  order  of  the 
Coneeption.  These  religious,  besides  the 
grand  office  of  the  Franciscans,  recite  on 
SondajTS  and  holidays  a  lesser  office,  called 
**  the  office  of  the  Conception  of  the  Holy 

^Irinn." 

CosccLATK,  the  assembly  or  meeting  of  the 
eaidinala,  shut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 
Cooclare  also  signifies  the  place  in  which  the 
cardinals  of  the  Romish  Church  meet  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose.  The  conclaye  is 
a  ran^  of  small  cells,  ten  feet  square,  made 
of  wainscot :  these  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
by  lot.  They  stand  in  a  line  along  the  gal- 
leries and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  small 
space  between  each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms 
of  the  cardinal  over  it.  The  conclave  is  not 
fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place,  for  the 
coBstitations  of  the  church  allow  the  cardi- 
■ab  to  make  choice  of  such  a  place  for  the 
condaTe  as  they  think  most  convenient ;  yet 
it  is  generaUy  held  in  the  Vatican. 

t£b  fbllowing  account  of  the  formalities 
which  precede  the  opening  of  the  Electoral 
College,  and  of  the  organization  of  the  as- 
sembly, is  given  in  a  French  paper : — As  soon 
ai  the  pope  dies,  rooms  or  apartments  are 
prepared  m  the  Vatican,  equal  in  number  to 
the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  These 
apartments,  or  cells,  formed  of  wood-work 
m  the  rast  halls  of  the  palace,  are  very  mo- 
destly fbraished.  They  have  no  separate 
fire-place,  and  the  fathers  must  warm  them- 
lelves  at  fires  conmion  to  alt  The  chambers 
for  the  cardinals  and  the  officers  of  their 
■aite  are  very  gloomy}  the  windows,  with 
the  exception  of  the  higher  panes,  being 
walled  in. 

The  clock  of  the  capitol  announces  the 
death  of  the  pope,  and  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.  It  toUs  for  nine  days  and  nine  nights 
without  interruption.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ftineral  ceremonies  of  the  deceased  are  pre- 
paring. On  the  ninth  day,  the  body  of  the 
Lut  pope  displaces,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, that  of  his  predecessor.  During  the  in- 
terregnum, or  the  time  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  death  of  one,  and  the  election  of 
another  pontiff,  the  executive  power  of  the 
state  is  exercised  by  the  cardinal  great  cham- 
berlam.  The  legal  term  for.  the  opening  of 
the  conclave  is  me  tenth  day  after  the  death 
of  the  pope,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
necessary  preparations  can  be  completed  by 
that  time ;  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  are  ge- 
nerally allowed  for  the  previous  arrange- 
menta,  and  for  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  car- 
dinab  in  Rome.  If  the  assembly  opens  before, 
it  b  only  for  the  sake  of  form.  They  do  no- 
ticing till  tiie  arrival  of  such  fathers  from 
Fiance,  Spain,    Austria,    Poland,  or  other 


Catholic  countrii'S,  as  wish  to  attend.  The 
preliminary  operations  arc,  therefore,  trifling 
and  unimportant.  When  the  members  are 
assembled,  and  the  conclave  proceeds  seri- 
ously to  its  task,  three  cardinab  are  elected 
every  day  to  be  the  delegates  to  the  sacred 
college,  and  to  transact  the  affidrs  of  the  pa- 
pacy with  foreign  ambassadors.  These  re- 
presentatives of  the  Catholic  powers  deliver 
their  credential  letters  to  the  ephemeral  com- 
missioners of  the  sacred  college  at  the  grating 
of  their  temporary  prison.  The  time  of  deli- 
beration is  prolonged  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  ^wer  of  the  candidates,  the  difficulty 
of  adjusting  adverse  pretensions,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  diplomatic  intrigues.  Though  appa- 
rently cut  off  from  all  communication  of  the 
external  world,  these  ghostly  fathers  often 
receive  directions  as  to  their  choice,  offers  of 
bribes,  or  information  of  the  designs  of  their 
rivals,  through  the  grating  of  their  cells,  or 
the  only  part  of  the  window  which  the  law 
leaves  open.  A  letter  sometimes  is  trans- 
mitted in  the  stuffing  of  a  fowl,  or  under  the 
crust  of  a  pie. 

Concord,  form  of, — Form  of  concord,  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  a  standard  book  among 
the  Lutherans,  composed  at  Torgau,  in  157C, 
and  thence  called  the  Book  of  Torgau,  and 
reviewed  at  Berg,  by  six  Lutheran  doctors 
of  Germany,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
James  Andres.  This  book  contains,  in  two 
parts,  a  system  of  doctrine,  the  subscription 
of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion,  and 
a  formal  and  very  severe  condemnation  of  all 
who  differed  from  the  compilers  of  it ;  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  the  majesty  and  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body,  and  the  real  man- 
ducation  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  euchar- 
ist  It  was  first  imposed  upon  the  Saxons  by 
Augustine,  and  occasioned  great  opposition 
and  disturbance.  The  dispute  about  it  was 
revived  in  Switzerland  in  1718,  when  the 
magistrates  of  Bern  published  an  order  for 
adopting  it  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  contest  that  reduced  its  credit 
and  authority. 

^  Concordance,  a  book  containing  the  prin- 
cipal words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  with  part  of  the  connexion,  and 
a  designation  by  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
places  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  ThU 
cbss  of  books  b  of  great  importance  to  the 
interpreter  of  the  word  of  God.  While  the 
Scriptures  remained  in  manuscript,  or  were 
not  divided  into  sections  and  paragraphs,  in- 
dices of  their  words  and  phrases  could  neither 
be  formed  nor  used.  As  soon  as  any  regular 
divbions  began  to  be  made,  the  importance 
of  concordances,  or  alphabetical  indices,  was 
felt,  and  learned  men  devoted  their  labours 
to  form  them.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  works  of  tlib  description  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Englbh  : — 
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I.  Hebrew  Concordances. 

The  first  Hebrew  concordance  was  the 
work  of  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  which  he 
began  in  1438,  and  finished  in  1448,  after  ten 
years'  hard  labour  by  himself  and  some  as- 
sistants. It  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1523. 
fol.,  by  Dan.  Bomberg.  It  is  entirely  Hebrew, 
and  entitled  "  The  Light  of  the  Way."  It 
was  reprinted  somewhat  more  correctly  at 
Basil,  by  Frobenius,  in  1581,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Reuchlin,  in  1556;  but  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Latin  editions  are  full  of 
errors.  These  were  mostly  corrected,  and 
other  deficiencies  supplied,  by  M anus  de  Ca- 
lasio,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  published  **  Con- 
cordantias  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum, 
ct  I^tinorum.  Roma;,  1621,  4  vol  foL*' — 
This  large  and  splendid  work  retains  the  He- 
brew text)  and  also  the  order  and  method  of 
Nathan's  Concordance.  It  contains  also  Reu- 
chlin's  Latin  Translation  of  Rabbi  Nathan's 
Explanation^f  the  Hebrew  Roots,  with  en- 
largements by  Calasio ;  the  Rabbinical,  Chal- 
dee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  words  derived  from, 
or  agreeing  with,  the  Hebrew  roots  in  signi- 
fication ;  a  literal  Version  of  the  Hebrew 
Text ;  the  dififcrcnces  between  the  Vulgate 
and  Septuagint  are  marked  in  the  margin; 
proper  names  of  persons,  places,  &c.  It  is  a 
very  complete,  but  exceedingly  heavy  work. 
Calasio  died  in  1620. 

**  Concordantis  Bibliorum  Ebraicffi,  nova 
et  artificiosa  methodo  disposits,  &c.  Basil, 
1 632,  fol." — This  concordance  is  the  work  of 
John  Buztorf,  the  fether,  but  was  published 
by  his  son.  The  ground-work  of  it  is  the 
concordance  of  Rabbi  Nathan.  It  is  much 
better  arranged,  more  correctly  printed,  the 
roots  more  distinctly  ascertained,  and  the 
meaning  more  accurately  given.  Buxtorf 
bestowed  much  labour  and  attention  on  it 
The  references  are  made  by  Hebrew  letters 
to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  different 
books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  as  so  much 
of  the  text  is  exhibited  as  is  necessary  to 
show  the  connexion  in  which  any  wonl  is 
used,  it  is  decidedly  by  tar  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  extant.  It  only  wants  the  particles 
as  given  by  Noldius,  to  render  it  complete. 
It  was  abndffed  by  Christian  Ravius,  under 
the  title  of  **  Fons  Zionis,  sive  Concordantia- 
rum  Hebraicarum  et  Chaldaicarum  Jo.  Bux- 
torfii  Epitome.  Berolini,  1677,  8vo."— The 
concordance  of  Calasio  was  re-published  in 
London,  under  the  direction  of  William  Ro- 
maine,  in  1747-1749,  4  vols,  foL  It  is  more 
accurate  than  its  prototype ;  but  it  is  a  very 
prolix  work ;  and  as  only  a  small  edition  was 
published,  it  is  become  scarce.  All  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe,  his  Holiness  not 
excepted,  were  subscribers  to  this  work. 

**  The  Hebrew  concordance,  adapted  to  the 
English  Bible,  disposed  after  the  manner  of 
Buxtor£   By  John  Taylor,  D.D.   Lond.  1754, 


2  vols.  foL" — This  is  a  very  nsefdl  work  of 
the  kind,  especially  to  the  English  scholar. 
It  was  the  fruit  of  many  years'  mbour  of  the 
industrious  author,  and  was  published  onder 
the  patronage  of  all  the  English  and  Irish 
bishops. 

**  ConcordantiflB  Librorum  Vet.  Test  Sacro- 
rum Hebraics  atque  Chaldaica»,  &C.,  &c^ 
auctore  Julio  Furstia  Lipase  1837 — 1840, 
foL"  This  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
apparently  with  great  accurary ;  and  will  take 
the  place  of  BnxtorTs,  in  which  the  author 
remarks  he  has  found  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand mistakes  in  the  references  to  the  chap- 
ters and  verses  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  a  Lexicon 
as  well  as  a  concordance,  and  contains  the 
results  of  very  extensive  and  careful  philolo- 
gical research. 

**  Concordantiie  Particnlarum  Ebneo-Chal- 
daicarum,  in  quibus  partium  indeclinabilium, 
qua)  occurrunt  in  fontibus,  et  hactenns  non 
expositse  sunt  in  Lexicis  aut  Concordantiis, 
natura  et  sensuum  varietas  ostenditnr,  &c 
Hafnise,  1675,  foL  1679, 4to."— This  concord- 
ance, the  work  of  Christian  Noldius,  professor 
of  theologv  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in 
1683,  supplied  an  important  desideratum.  It 
contains  the  particles,  or  indeclinable  words 
omitted  in  former  concordances.  It  investi- 
gates their  various  significations ;  points  oat 
the  Greek  particles  which  correspond  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  ones ;  and  explains 
the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  depend  on  the  force  and  connective 
power  of  the  indeclinable  words.  The  best 
edition  of  Noldius  is  that  published  at  Jens, 
in  1734,  4to,  under  the  care  of  T^mpius.  It 
contains  as  an  appendix  a  Lexicon  to  the 
Hebrew  particles,  by  John  Henry  Michadis» 
and  Chnst.  Roerber.  It  is  an  cxceedina;!/ 
valuable  work,  and  has  been  of  great  service 
to  all  who  have  since  been  employed  on  the 
critical  examination  of  the  Bible. 

.II.    Greek  Concordances   to  the 
Septuagint. 

**  Conradi  Kircheri  Concordantis»  Veteris 
Testamenti  Grscse  Ebncis  vocibns  respoa- 
dentes,  &c  Francof.  1 607, 2  vols.  4ta"— The 
author  of  this  work  was  a  Lutheran  minister 
at  Augsburg.  It  possesses  considerable  merit ; 
but  rather  inconsistently  for  a  Greek  concord- 
ance, follows  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words, 
placing  the  corresponding  Greek  word  lAer 
It ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  more  nsefol 
in  consulting  the  Hebrew  than  the  Greek 
Scriptures. 

**  Abrahami  Trommii  ConcordantisB  Grcca 
Versionis  vulgo  diets  LXX.  Interpret,  ciqiis 
voces  secundum  ordinem  elementorom  ser- 
roonis  Grsci  digestse  recensentor  contra  atqve 
in  Opere  Rircheriano  &ctnm  fuerat.  Aout 
1718,  2  vols.  foL"— The  author  of  this  leaned 
and  most  laborious  work  was  minister  of 
Groningen,  and  published  the  concordance  la 
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tli«  94th  year  of  his  ago.  He  wa«  born  in 
1633,  and  died  in  17  lU.  It  is  the  most  accu- 
rate and  complete  index  to  the  Septuagint 
that  has  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  published. 
It  follows,  as  is  stated  in  the  title,  the  order  of 
the  Greek  words;  of  which  it  first  giyes  a 
I«atin  translation,  and  then  the  Hebrew  word 
or  words  for  which  the  Greek  term  is  used  in 
the  Seventy.  Then  the  different  places  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  Scriptures  follow  in 
the  nider  of  the  several  books  and  chapters ; 
the  whole  branch  of  the  sentence  to  which 
they  belong  being  inserted  in  the  same  man- 
B-r  as  in  Oniden*s  English  Concordance. 
When  the  word  occurs  in  any  of  the  ancient 
Greek  translators,  Aquila,  S^mmachus,  Theo- 
docian,  the  places  where  it  is  found  are  refer- 
red to  at  the  end  of  the  quotations  from  the 
LX3L  The  words  of  the  Apocrypha  are 
bbced  at  the  close  of  each  enumeration. 
There  are  two  indices  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
the  one  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic ;  by  examining 
vhich,  the  Greek  term  used  in  the  Seventy 
for  any  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  is  at  once 
seen,  with  the  Latin  version,  and  the  place 
vhere  it  is  found  in  the  concordance ;  so  that 
Tromm)  serves  tolerably  well  for  a  Hebrew 
concordance.  The  other  index  contains  a 
Lexicon  to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  com- 
prehends the  Greek  words  in  the  Fragments 
of  the  old  Greek  translators  published  by 
Muat&ncon. 

**  I  wish  as  earnestly,"  says  Michaelis,  **  that 
this  concordance  were  in  the  hands  of  every 
theologian,  as  that  Pasor,  and  other  works  of 
that  nature,  were  banished  from  the  schools. 
By  the  help  of  it,  we  may  discover  at  one 
view  not  only  the  sense  and  construction  of  a 
vord  in  dispute,  but  likewise  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pression of  which  it  is  a  translation,  and  thus 
easily  determine  whether  a  phrase  be  a  He- 
braism or  not  It  is  true  the  work  is  incom- 
plete, the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  is 
totally  wanting,  being  at  that  time  unknown, 
and  several  words  in  the  remaining  books  are 
omitted  ;  but  these  omissions  are  not  so 
numerous  as  might  be  expected  in  so  many 
thousand  words.  * 


IIL  Greek  Concordances  to  the  New 
Testament. 

•*  Xysti  Betnleii  Concordantia*  Gnecai  Novi 
Testament!.  Basil,  1546,  fol.**— This  is  the 
first  Greek  concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  author 
was  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  who  was 
bom  in  1.500,  and  died  at  Augsburg  in  1554. 
His  proper  name  was  Birck. 

-  i  *oncordanti»  Gneco-Latinaj  Novi  Testa- 
menti  ab  Henrico  Stephano  concinnatoc.  Ge- 
nev.  1594,  foL  Ac' cum  supplemento,  ICOO. 
ada  editio,  anctior,  1624.-— This  work  was 
projected,  and  partly  executed  by  Robert 
Hiephena.  and '  completed  and  published  by 
his  son  Henry.    It  is,  however,  so  inaccurate, 


that  Schmidt,  the  compiler  of  the  next  con- 
cordance, could  scarcely  admit  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Stephenses. 

*'  Erasmi  Schmidii  Novi  Testamenti  Jesu 
Christi  GraKsi,  hoc  est,  originalis  Lingua*, 
rafiuovy  &c  Vitemb.  1638,  foL**— This  is  a 
much  more  correct  and  valuable  work  than 
that  of  the  Stephenses.  The  author  was  a 
Lutheran  divine,  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg, 
where  he  died  in  1 637.  Another  edition  of  this 
concordance,  revised  and  corrected,  was  pub- 
lished at  Gotha,  in  1 7 1 7,  with  a  preface  by  E.  S. 
Cyprian.  Of  this  edition,  a  very  beautiful 
reprint,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  issued  from  the  Glas- 
gow university  press  in  1819  ;  and  an  Abridg- 
ment of  it  was  published  by  Bagster,  1830, 
32mo.  edited  by  Mr.  Greenfield. 

"  Lexicon  Anglo-CSncco-Latinum  Novi 
Testamenti,  &c ;  or  an  alphabetical  Con- 
cordance of  all  the  Greek  Words  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  both  English,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  &c.  By  Andrew  Symson.  Lond. 
1658,  foL" — This  work  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  lexicon  than  of  a  concordance. 
According  to  the  author*s  account,  "By  it 
any  word  may  be  rendered  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  English  and  Latin,  and  Greek  and 
English."  Parkhurst  says,  "  it  is  a  perform- 
ance, which  whilst  it  exhibits  the  prodigi- 
ous labour  of  its  author,  can  give  one  no 
very  high  opinion  of  his  genius  or  skill  in  the 
art  of  instruction.  If,  indeed,  the  method  and 
ingenuity  of  this  writer  had  been  proportion- 
able to  his  industry,  one  might,  I  think, 
almost  affirm,  that  he  would  have  rendered  all 
future  Greek  and  English  lexicons  to  the 
New  Testament  in  a  great  measure  superflu- 
ous ;  but  by  injudiciously  making  the  Eng- 
lish translation  the  basis  of  his  work,  and  by 
separating  the  etymological  part  of  the  Greek 
from  the  explanatory,  he  has  rendered  his  book 
in  a  manner  useless  to  the  young  scholar,  and 
in  truth  hardly  manageable  by  any  but  a  per- 
son of  uncommon  application." 

"  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament, 
with  the  English  Version  to  each  Word,  the 
principal  Hebrew  roots  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Words  of  the  Septuagint,  with  short 
critical  Notes  and  an  Index.  By  John  Wil- 
liams, LL.D.  Lond,  1767,  4to."— This  is  a 
very  useful  and  convenient  work  ;  it  is  much 
more  portable  than  the  larger  concordances, 
and  is  sufficient  for  all  common  purposes,  as 
it  is  in  general  very  accurate. 

IV.  Concordances  to  the  Latin 

VCIXJATB. 

The  compiler  of  the  first  concordance  to 
the  Bible  in  any  language  was  Hugo  de  St. 
Caro,  or  <.'ardinal  Hugo,  a  Dominican,  who 
died  about  1362.  He  had  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  work,  projected  a  con- 
cordance, in  which  he  is  said  to  have  em- 
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ployed  nearly  five  hundred  of  his  brethren. 
From  this  work  have  been  derived  all  the 
concordances  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
languages.  It  was  improved  by  Conrad  of 
Ualberstadt,  -who  flourished  about  1290,  and 
by  John  of  Segovia  in  the  following  century. 
The  first  printed  concordance  to  the  Vulgate 
appeared  under  the  following  title : 

**  Concordantisc  Bibliorum  et  Canonum. 
Bononiv,  llugonis  de  Colonia,  1479,  folio." 

After  the  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
by  Sixtus  V.  a  concordance  to  it  appeared, 
entitknl  : — 

"  Coucordantise  Sacr.  Bibliorum  Vulgatae 
editionis,  Hiigone  Cardinal!  authore,  &c. 
Opera  et  studio  Francisci  Lucro  Bnigensis. 
Antverpiae,  1617.  Geneva*,  1625.  Parisiis, 
1 683." — The  greater  number  of  the  concord- 
ances to  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  reprints  of 
this  edition.  The  best  is  that  printed  at 
Avignon,  in  1 786,  in  2  vols.  fol. 

V.  Concordances  to  the  English 
Bible. 

**  The  Concordance  of  thfe  New  Testament 
most  necessary  to  be  had  in  the  hands  of  all 
soche  as  desire  the  communication  of  any 
place  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  Im- 
printi>d  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gybson.  Cttm  pri- 
vileyio  rryttUS'' — This  is  the  first  concordance 
to  any  [mrt  of  the  English  Scriptures.  It  has 
no  date,  but  must  have  been  published  before 
1540.  It  is  probable  from  the  epistle  to  the 
reader,  that  it  was  the  work  of  John  Day, 
assisted  by  Gybson  the  printer. 

**  A  Concordance,  that  is  to  saie,  a  worke, 
wherein  by  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
A,  B,  C,  ^e  male  redely  finde  any  worde  con- 
teigned  in  the  whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is 
there  expressed  or  mentioned.  By  Jhon 
Marbeck.  Ix)nd.  1550,  foL"— This  is  the 
first  English  concordance  to  the  entire  Bible. 
The  account  which  the  author  gives  of  his 
undertaking,  when  summoned  bi^forc  the 
BishoiM  and  condemned  by  them,  is  verv  in- 
teresting. **  When  Thomas  Mathews'  [Jible 
came  first  out  in  print,  I  was  much  desirous 
to  have  one  of  them  ;  and  being  a  poor  man, 
not  able  to  buy  one  of  them,  determined  with 
myself  to  borrow  one  amongst  my  friends, 
and  to  write  it  forthe.  And  when  I  had  writ- 
ten out  the  five  books  of  Moses  in  fair  great 
paper,  and  entering  into  the  book  of  Joshua, 
my  friendy>  Master  Turner,  chanced  to  steal 
upon  me  unawares,  and  seeing  me  writing 
out  the  Bible,  asked  me  what  I  meant  there- 
by ?  And  when  I  had  told  him  the  cause : 
Tush !  quoth  he,  thou  gocst  about  a  vain  and 
tedious  labour.  But  uiis  were  a  profitable 
work  for  thee,  to  set  out  a  conconlance  in 
English.  A  concordance,  said  I,  what  is 
that  ?  Then  he  told  me  it  was  a  book  to  find 
out  any  word  in  the  whole  Bible  by  the  letter, 
and  ^t  there  was  such  a  one  in  Latin  al- 
ready.   Then  I  told  him  I  had  no  learning 


to  go  about  such  a  thing.     Enough,  quoth 
he,  for  that  matter,  for  it  requireth  not  so 
much  learning  as  diligence.   And  seeing  thou 
art  so  painful  a  man,  and  one  tliat  cannot  l»e 
unoccupied,  it  were  a  good  exercise  for  thee.** 
He  accordingly  borrowed  a  Latin  concord- 
ance, and    had  gone  through   the  krtter  L, 
when  his  papers  were  seixed.     AVhen  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  as  his  papers  were  not  restored 
to  him,  he  had  his  concordance   to  begin 
again,  which,  when  completed,  he  showed  to 
a  friend,  who  promised  to  assist  him  in  having 
it  presented  to  the  king,  in  order  to  have  it 
published  by  his  authority  ;  but  Henry  VIIL 
died  before  that  could  be  brought  about.   His 
friend,  however,  to  whom  he  could  not  say 
nay,  requested  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  accord- 
ingly transcribed  for  him.      When  Edward 
yi.  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  renewed 
his  thoughts  of  publishing  his  work,  and  con- 
sulted Grafton,  the  printer,  concerning  it; 
"  who,**  says  he,  in  his  introduction,  "  seeing 
the  volume  so  houge  and  great,  ssued  the 
charges  of  imprinting  thereof  would  not  only 
be  importunate,  but  the  bokes  when  finished 
would  bt^r  so  excessive  a  price,  as  few  should 
be  able  to  attain  unto  them.     Wherefore,  by 
his  advice,  I  yet  once  again  anewe  writte  cot 
the  same  in  such  sort,  as  the  work  now  ap- 
pereth."  (roirn%'«  Bib,  Lit  vol.  iiL  p.  118.) 
The  diligence  and  labours  of  such  a  man 
deserve  to  be  recorded.     The  work  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  and  refers  to  the  chapten 
only,  not  to  verses.     Subsequently  to  this,  a 
number  of  concordances,  or  indices  to  the 
Bible,  were  published  under  varioos  titles, 
and  possessing  different   degrees  of  merit. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  following : 

"  Knight*s  Concordance  Axiomatical  Load. 
1610,  fol. — Clement  Cotton's    Concordaoce. 
Ibid.  1618,  fol. — Newman*s  Large  and  Com- 
plete (Concordance.      Ibid.    1643,  fol. — Ber- 
nard's Thesaurus  Biblicus.     Ibid.  1644,  foL 
— Robert  Wickens's  (.■oncordance,  complete 
and  perfect,  with  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Owen. 
Ibid.  1655,  8 vo.— Powell's  New  and  Useful 
Concordance.     Ibid.  1671,  8vo. — The  Cam- 
bridge Concordance.  Camb.  1689,  fol — And 
liutterworth's  Concordance,  which  followed 
in  1767,  8vo." — All  these  are  superseded  by 
the  correct  and  invaluable  work  or  Alexander 
Cniden,  entitled,  "  A  complete  Concordance 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament^     1737,  4to.     The  author  pab- 
lished  three  editions  during  his  own  life,  and 
several  have  been  published  since  his  death. 
The  London  edition  of  1810  is  the  most  cor- 
rect.     The  work  is  uncommonly  complete, 
the  definitions  of  leading  words  remarkaUy 
accurate,    and    the    references    exceedingly 
correct.     The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
student,   and   requires    no   recommendatkm 
from  us.      An  edition  in  royal    8to^  very 
beautifully  printed,  has   lately  been  iisofld 
by  the    Kehgious  Tract   Society.— A  new 
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rflocordanoe,  on  an  improred  plan,  has 
brra  pablidied  by  the  Rer.  D.  Ring  of 
(ilasgow. 

**  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  collected 
fmm  Biblea  and  Commentaries,  which  have 
been  nibUahed  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  French, 
Spanisn,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  An- 
Ihoritica  of  each.  By  the  Kct.  C.  CmtwelL 
bond.  1790,  4to.*'^This  is  a  work  of  im- 
Biense  labnar,  and  for  occasional  consultation 
nay  be  naefUl ;  but  the  references  are  often 
«>  nameroos  under  a  single  yeree,  that  it  is 
mrcely  poasible  to  examine  them  all,  or  to 
perreire  the  design  of  each.  The  margin  of 
Scott's  Bible  is  in  general  far  preferable. 

CoscoRDATE,  a  Convention  between  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
chorrh,  and  any  secular  government,  for  the 
mrttling  of  eeciesiastical  relations.  Treaties 
which  the  pope,  as  a  secular  sovereign,  con- 
clodn  with  other  princes  respecting  political 
coDcema,  are  not  called  comcordates.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  earlier  concordates 
ii  that  of  Worms,  called  also  the  Calixtine 
fnneordate,  made  in  1122,  between  Calixtns 
II.  and  Henry  V.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  long  contest  on  the  subject  of  investiture; 
tod  which  has  since  been  considered  a  fiin- 
dasMntal  ordinance  in  respect  to  the  relations 
between  the  Catholic  church  and  the  govern- 
ment in  Germany.  Most  of  the  concordates 
have  been  extorted  from  the  popes  by  the 
different  civil  powers.  This  was  done  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century  ;  for  when  the 
council  of  Constance  urged  a  reformation  of 
the  papal  court,  Martin  V.  saw  himself  ob- 
li|!«d.  in  1418,  to  conclude  concordates  with 
the  Germans,  and  soon  afterwards,  also,  with 
other  nations.  The  popes,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, even  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centories,  in  concluding  concordates  for  their 

a   advantage.     This  was   the    case    with 
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thnse  of  Ashaffenburg.  That  also  which  was 
made  by  Leo  X.  and  Frauds  I.  of  France 
<1516),  was  chicflj  to  the  advantage  of  the 
pope.  In  later  tmies,  particularly  towards 
th«  cT)d  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  papal 
ciiurt  could  no  longer  maintain  a  successful 
Ktniggle  with  the  spirit  of  the  time^  and  with 
the  secular  powers,  and  was  obliged  to  resign 
many  privileges  by  concordates.  Buona- 
parte, when  first  consul  of  the  French  Re- 
Piblie,  concluded  a  concordate  with  Pope 
ioa  VIL.  July  15,  1801,  which  went  into 
operation  in  April,  1802.  It  re-established 
the  i^atholic  church  in  France,  and  has  be- 
come, the  basis  of  the  present  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  that  country.  The  govern- 
ment obtained  by  it  the  right  of  appointing 
the  clergy ;  the  public  treasury  gained  by 
the  diminution  of  the  large  number  of  metro- 
politan and  episcopal  sees  to  sixty ;  the  pope 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  plxm  of  restoring 
the  spiritual  orders,  and  the  infiuence  which 
be  ezerdaed  by  means  of  delegates,  but  re- 


tained the  right  of  the  canonical  investiture 
of  bishops,  and  the  revenues  connected  with 
this  right.  The  interests  of  the  papal  reli- 
gion suffered  by  this  compact,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  dioceses  became  now  too  large 
to  be  properly  administered;  and  the  lower 
clergjr,  the  very  soul  of  the  church,  who 
were  in  a  poor  condition  before,  were  made 
entirely  dependent  on  the  government  Louis 
XVI II.  concluded  at  Rome,  with  Pius  VII. 
(July  11,  1817,)  a  new  concordate,  by  which 
that  of  1516,  so  injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  was  again  revived  ;  the  con- 
cordate of  1801,  and  the  articles  organiques  of 
1802,  were  a1>olished  ;  the  nation  subjected  to 
an  enormous  tax  by  the  demand  of  endow- 
ments for  forty-two  new  metropolitan  and 
episcopal  sees,  with  their  chapters  aud  semi- 
naries ;  and  free  scope  afforded  to  the  intole- 
rance of  the  Roman  court  by  the  indefinite 
language  of  article  10,  which  speaks  of  mea- 
sures against  the  prevailing  obstacles  to  reli- 
gion and  the  laws  of  the  church.  This  revival 
of  old  abuses,  this  provision  for  the  luxury  of 
numerous  clerical  dignitaries  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  could  please  only  the  ultra- 
royal  nobility,  who  saw  in  it  the  means  of 
providing  their  sons  with  benefices.  The 
nation  received  the  concordate  with  almost 
universal  disapprobation ;  voices  of  the  great- 
est weight  were  raised  against  it,  and  the  new 
ministers  saw  themselves  obliged  to  withdraw 
their  proposition.  The  pope  was  more  fortu- 
nate m  the  concordate  made  with  Naples 
(Feb.  16,  1818)  at  Terracina,  in  which  stipu- 
lations were  made  for  the  exclusive  establish- 
ment of  Catholicism  in  that  kingdom ;  for  the 
independence  of  the  theological  seminaries  on 
the  secular  power ;  the  free  disposal  of  bene- 
fices to  the  value  of  12,(K)0  ducats,  in  Naples, 
in  favour  of  Roman  subjects  ;  the  reversion  of 
ancient  places  to  the  church ;  unlimited  liberty 
of  appeal  to  the  papal  chair ;  the  alM)Iitlon  of 
the  royal  permission,  formerly  necessary  for 
the  pastoral  letters  of  the  bishops  ;  the  right 
of  censorship  over  books  ;  besides  many  oihcr 
highly  important  privileges.  The  king  ob- 
tained the  right  to  appoint  bishops,  to  tax  the 
clergy,  to  reduce  the  number  of  episcopal  sees 
and  monasteries  which  existed  before  the  time 
of  Murat.  The  quiet  possession  of  the  estates 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  alienated,  was 
also  secured  to  the  proprietors.  In  the  con- 
cordate concluded  with  Bavaria,  July  5,  1817, 
two  archbishoprics  were  established  for  the 
2,400,000  Catholics  in  Bavaria.  Si*minaries, 
moreover,  were  institnted  and  provided  with 
lands  ;  the  nominations  were  left  to  the  king, 
with  the  reservation  of  tlie  papal  right  of  con- 
firmation ;  the  limits  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  were  precisely  settled,  and 
the  erection  of  new  monasteries  was  promised. 
This  concordate  was  publishi'd  in  Aiay,  1818, 
together  with  the  new  political  constitution, 
by  which  all  apprehensions  for  the  Protestant 
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church  in  Bavaria  were  allayed.  The  other 
(Jernian  princes  have  also  foriiicd  a  plan  for 
a  common  concordatc  with  the  pope. 

CoNcuBiNACE,  thc  act  of  living  with  a 
woman  to  whom  thc  man  is  not  legally  mar- 
ried. It  is  also  used  for  a  marriage  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  condition,  (performed  with 
less  solemnity  than  the  formal  marriage,)  and 
to  whom  the  husband  does  not  convey  his 
rank.  As  polygamy  was  sometimes  practised 
by  the  patriarchs,  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
see  one,  two,  or  many  wives  in  a  family ;  and 
besides  these,  several  concubines.  2  Sam. 
iii.  3,  &c.  1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron.  xi.  21. 
But  ever  since  the  abrogation  of  polygamy  by 
Jesus  (Christ,  and  thc  reduction  of  marriage  to 
its  primitive  institution,  concubinage  has  been 
forbidden  and  condemned  among  Christians. 

Condescension  is  that  species  of  benevo- 
lence which  designedly  waves  the  supposed 
advantages  of  birth,  title,  or  station,  in  order 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  state  of  an 
inferior,  and  diminish  that  restraint  which  the 
apparent  distance  is  calculated  to  produce  in 
him.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  Christian,  and  is 
peculiarly  ornamental  to  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, liom.  xii.  16.  The  cmidescension  of 
God  appears  every  way  great,  when  we  con- 
sider his  infinite  perfection,  his  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  his  creatures,  his  purposes  of 
mercy  toward  them,  and  his  continual  care 
over  them. 

Condition,  thc  term  of  a  bargain  to  be 
performed.  It  has  been  debated  whether /criVA 
should  be  called  the  condition  of  our  salvation. 
If  by  it  we  mean  a  valuable  equivalent  for  the 
benefit  received,  or  something  to  be  performed 
in  our  own  strengtli,  or  that  will  be  merito- 
rious, it  is  certainly  inapplicable ;  but  if  by  it 
be  meant,  that  it  Is  only  a  means  without  which 
we  cannot  be  saved,  in  that  sense  it  is  not  im- 
proper. Yet  as  the  term  is  often  made  use 
of  improperly  by  those  who  are  mere  legalists, 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  decline  the  use 
of  it 

Conference,  the  act  of  discoursing  with 
another,  in  order  to  treat  upon  some  subject 
or  to  settle  some  point  of  dispute.  Conference 
meetings^  in  a  religious  sense,  are  meetings 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  relating  experi> 
ence,  discoursing  on  some  religious  subject, 
or  for  transacting  religious  business.  **  Keli- 
gious  conference,"  says  a  divine,  "  is  one  way 
of  teaching  religion.  We  all  have  leisure 
time,  and  it  is  well  spent  when  it  is  employed 
in  set  conferences  on  religion.  There  the 
doubting  man  may  open  all  his  suspicions,  and 
confirmed  Christians  will  strengthen  his  be- 
lief; there  the  fearful  may  learn  to  be  valiant 
for  the  truth  ;  there  the  liberal  may  learn  to 
devise  liberal  things ;  there  the  tongue  of  the 
stammerer  may  learn  to  speak  plainly  ;  there 
Paul  may  withstand  Peter  to  the  face,  because 
he  deserves  to  be  blamed  ;  there  the  Gospel 
may  be  communicated  severally  to  them  of 


reputation ;  there,  in  one  word,  ye  may  all 
prophesy  cmo  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and 
all  may  be  comforted.  One  hour  in  a  week 
spent  thus,  will  contribute  much  to  our  edifi- 
cation, provided  we  abstain  from  the  disorders 
that  have  oi^en  disgraced,  and  sometimes  dc- 
stroyed,  this  excellent  Christian  practice. 
Time  should  be  kept,  order  should  be  pre- 
served, no  idle  questions  should  be  asked, 
freedom  of  inquiry  should  be  nouriiihed ;  im- 
modest forwardness  should  be  restrained; 
practical,  experimental,  and  substantial  sub- 
jects should  be  examined ;  charity,  with  all 
its  gentle  train,  should  be  there,  for  she  open- 
eth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindness."  Sec  Experience 
Meetings. 

Conference,  Hampton  Court,  a  meeting 
of  the  Puritans  and  their  opponents,  appointed 
by  James  I.  to  be  held  at  that  place  in  Januan', 
16(U.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  eight  bishops, 
and  eight  or  ten  other  learned  dignitaries, 
were  appointed  to  defend  the  cause  of  Con- 
formity, while  only  Reynolds,  Chatterton,  and 
Knewstubbs,  were  allov>n?d  to  maintain  that 
of  the  Puritans.  James  himself  was  moderator, 
and  his  courtiers  were  the  witnesses.  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  thc  principal  speaker  on  the 
side  of  the  nonconformists,  insisted  that  cer- 
tain alterations  should  be  made  in  the  Thirty 
nine  Articlt^;  that  confirmation  should  be 
considered,  plurality  of  benefices  disallowed, 
and  preaching  ministers  ever^'where  settled ; 
that  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  in  public 
worship,  thc  baptismal  interrogation  of  infimtft, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  the  symbolical  ring  in  marriage, 
and  the  churching  of  women,  should  be  alK>- 
lished,  because  they  were  relics  of  popery. 
Bancroft  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
other  party ;  and  the  king  himself,  having  no 
relish  for  puritanical  notions,  and  proud  of 
his  theological  abilities,  poured  forth  his  royal 
dicta,  and  threatened  the  Puritans  with  expa- 
triation, if  they  did  not  conform. 

Conference,  Methodist.  See  Metho- 
dist. 

Confession,  the  verbal  acknowledgment 
which  a  Christian  makes  of  his  sins.  Among 
the  Jews,  it  was  the  custom,  on  the  annuu 
feast  of  expiation,  for  the  high  priest  to  make 
confession  of  sins  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people ;  besides  this  general  confession, 
the  Jews  were  enjoined,  if  their  sins  were  a 
breach  of  the  first  table  of  the  law,  to  make 
confession  of  them  to  God ;  but  violations  of 
the  second  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to 
their  brethren.  Among  the  modem  Jews, 
some  of  them  scourge  themselves  at  the  con- 
fession in  the  follow  mg  manner:  two  of  than 
perform  the  ceremony  by  turns  on  each  other, 
the  patient  lying  along  upon  the  ground,  with 
his  face  towards  thc  nonh ;  he  must  not  lie 
east  and  west,  because  that  is  the  position  of 
the  residence  of  God.     The  penitent  leceives 
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thirtj-niiie  strokes  with  a  bulFs  penis,  during 
which  he  smites  his  breast ;  while  the  operator 
rrpeats  the  39th  vene  of  the  78th  Psalm, 
nving  a  stroke  ot  every  word  he  pronounces. 
The  vords  of  the  verse,  which  arc  exactly 
thirteen  in  nmnber  in  the  Hebrew  text,  re- 
peated three  times,  make  the  number  of  strokes 
thirty-nine.  The  penitent  then  rises,  and  pays 
him  who  has  disciplined  him  in  the  same  coin. 
Confession,  according  to  Dr.  Watts,  is  the 
thiid  port  of  prayer,  azul  includes,  1.  A  con- 
feuion  of  the  meanness  of  our  original,  our 
disttnce  fh>m  God,  our  suljection  to  him,  and 
constant  dependence  on  him.  2.  A  confession 
of  oar  sins,  both  original  and  actual,  in 
thought,  life,  omission,  and  commission.  3. 
A  confession  of  our  desert  of  punishment,  and 
our  unworthiness  of  mercy.  4.  A  confession 
or  humble  representation  of  our  wants  and 
forrows  of  every  kind. 

Confession  also  may  be  considered  as  a  re- 
btive  duty,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  any 
offence  we  have  been  guilty  of  against  a 
fcUow-creatnre. 

CoNFESKiON,  AuRicuuiB,  lu  thc  Romish 
iod  Greek  Churches,  is  the  disclosure  of  sins 
to  the  priest  at  the  confessional,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  absolution  from  them.    The  father 
confessor  inquires  of  the  person  confessing 
rooceming  the  circumst2mc(*s  of  the  sins  con- 
Jested,  and  proportions  his  admonition,  and 
the  severity  of  the  penitence  which  he  enjoins, 
to  thc  degree  of  the  transgression.     Thc  per- 
SuD  confessing  is  allowed  to  conceal  no  sin  of 
conseoacnce  which  he  remembers  to  have 
eomniitted ;  and  the  father  confessor  is  bound 
to  perpetual  secrecv.    The  absolution  granted 
has,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catho- 
lie  and  iSreek  Churches,  sacramental  efficacy. 
It  was  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  in  450,  who  altered 
the  public  confession,  or  profession  of  repent- 
ance, by  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  scandalous 
sins,  into  a  secret  one  before  thc  priest.     The 
fourth    I^ateran  council   (can.    21)  ordains, 
"  That  every  one  of  thc  faithful,  of  both  sexes, 
on  cominff  to  years  of  discretion,  shall,  in  pri- 
vate, faithfully  confess  all  their  sins,  sft  least 
once  a  year,  to  their  own  pastor ;  and  fulfil, 
to  the  best  of  their  power,  the  penance  en- 
joined them ;  receiving  reverently,  at  least  at 
Easter,  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  unless, 
by  the  advice  of  their  pastor,  for  some  reason- 
able cause  it  be  judged  proper  to  abstain  for  a 
time :  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  church  while  living,  and  when  they  die, 
to  be  deprived  of  Christian  burial" 

Confession  obtains,  also,  in  the  Lutheran 
Chnrch,  only  with  this  difference,  that  while 
the  Catholic  Church  requires  from  the  peni- 
tent the  avowal  of  his  particular  and  single 
crimes,  the  Lutheran  requires  only  a  general 
acknowledgment,  leaving  it,  however,  at  the 
option  of  its  members  to  reveal  their  parti- 
cnlar  sins  to  the  confessor,  and  to  relieve  thc 
conscience  by  such  an  avowal;  for  which 


reason,  Protestant  clergymen,  as  well  as  the 
Catholic  priests,  arc  bound  to  keep,  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  whatever  mav  be  intrusted  to 
them  in  the  confessionaL  The  history  both 
of  nations  and  individuals,  exhibits  fearful 
examples  of  the  abuse  of  confidence  thus  re- 
posed in  priests.  In  political  affairs,  espe- 
cially, it  has  been  made  the  means  of  effecting 
the  basest  intrigues,  to  the  ruin  of  states, 
and  the  disgrace  of  religion. 

Confession  of  Faith,  a  list  of  the  several 
articles  of  the  belief  of  any  church.     There 
is  some  difference  between  creeds  and  con- 
fessions.    Creeds,  in  their   commencement, 
were  simply  expressions  of  faith  in  a  few  of 
the  leading  and  undisputed  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.     Confessions  were,  on   the  contrary, 
the  result  of  many  a  hazardous  and  laborious 
effort,  at  the  dawn  of  reviving  literature,  to 
recover  these  doctrines,  and  to  separate  them 
fh>m   the  enormous  mass  of  ern)neous  and 
corrupted  tenets,  which   the    negligence  or 
ignorance  of  some,  and  the  artifices  of  avarice 
and  ambition  in  others,  had  conduced  to  ac- 
cumulate for  a  space  of  a  thousand  years, 
under  an  iin])licit  obedience  to  thc  arrogant 
pretensions  of  an  absolute  and  infallible  au- 
thority in  the  Church  of  Rome.    Objections 
have  been  formed  against  all  creeds  or  con- 
fessions of  faith,  on  thc  ground  that  they  in- 
fringe Christian  liberty,  supersede  the  Scrip- 
tures, exclude    such    as    ought   not    to    be 
excluded,  and  admit  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  ;  are  often  too  particular  and  long  ; 
are  liable  to  be  abused  ;  tempt  men  to  hypo- 
crisy ;  preclude  improvement ;  and  have  been 
employed  as  means  of  persecution.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  advocates  for  them  observe, 
that  all  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  system ;  and  why  should  not  the 
truths  of  religion,  which  are  of  greater  im- 
portance ?     That  a  compendious  view  of  the 
chief  and  most  necessary  points  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  IScripture,  must  be  useful  to  inform  the 
mind,  as  well  as  to  hold  forth  to  the  world 
what  are  in  general  the  sentiments  of  such  a 
particular  church  or  churches  ;  they  tend  to 
discover  the  common  friends  of  the  same 
faith  to  one  another,  and  to  unite  them ;  that 
the  Scriptures  seem  to  authorize  and  counte- 
nance them ;    such  as  the  moral    law,  the 
Lord*s  Prayer,  the  form  of  doctrine  mentioned 
by  Paul,  Rom.  vi.  1 7  ;  and  again  **  the  form 
of  sound  words,"  in  2  Tim.  i.  13,  &c ;  that 
their  l>ecoming  the  occasion  of  hypocrisy,  is 
no  fault  of  the  articles,  but  of  those  who  sub- 
scribe them  ;  that  persecution  has  been  raised 
more  by  the  turbulent  tempers  of  men,  than 
from  the  nature  of  confessions.     Some  think 
that  all    articles  and    confessions  of  fiiith 
should  be  expressed  in  the  bare  words  of 
Scripture ;  but  it  is  replied,  that  this  would 
destroy  all  exposition    and   interpretation  of 
Scripture  i  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
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make  the  ministry  of  the  word  useless ;  in  a 
great  measure  cramp  aU  religions  couYersa- 
tioD ;  and  that  the  sentiments  of  one  man 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  another  in 
some  points  of  importance.  The  following 
are  the  confessions  of  the  different  churches. 

1.  That  of  the  Greek  Church,  entitled 
"  The  Confessions  of  the  True  and  Genuine 
Faith,**  which  was  presented  to  Mohammed 
IT.,  in  1453,  but  which  gaye  place  to  the 
**  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Greek  Church,  composed  by  Mogila» 
metropolitan   of   Kiev,  in    Russia,  and  ap- 

? roved  in  1643.  with  great  solemnity,  by  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  It  contains  the 
standard  of  the  principles  of  the  Russian 
Grei'k  Church. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though  she  has 
always  received  the  Apostles*,  Nicene,  and 
Atbanasian  Creeds,  had  no  fixed  public  and 
authoritative  symliol,  till  the  Council  of  Trent. 
A  summary  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
canons  of  that  council  is  given  in  the  creed 
pnblishod  by  Pius  IV.  (1564.)  in  the  form  of 
a  !)ull.  It  is  introduced  by  the  Nicene  Creed, 
to  M  hich  it  adds  twelve  articles,  comprising 
ihoM*  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
linaliy  adopted  afler  her  controversies  with 
the  Rffomicrs. 

.*>.  The  Lutherans  call  their  standard  books 
of  faith  and  discipline,  *'  Libri  Symbolic!  Ec- 
clesisc  Evangelicic."  They  contain  the  three 
creeds  above  nuMitioned,  the  Augsbur|»  con- 
fession, the  Ajwlogy  for  that  confession  by 
Melancthon,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  drawn 
up  by  Luther,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and, 
in  many  churches,  the  form  of  Concoxtl,  or 
Book  of  Torgau.  The  best  edition  is  that  by 
Titmann,  I^ipzic,  1817.     The  Saxon  (com- 

{losed  by  Melancthon,)  Wurtemburg,  Suabian. 
^onieranian,  MansfeMtian,  and  Copenhagen 
confessions,  agree  in  general  with  the  s^-mbo- 
lical  books  of  the  Lutherans,  but  are  of  au- 
thority only  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
are  respectively  called. 

4.  The  Confessions  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches  are  numerous.  The  fo^owing  are 
the  principal.  (L)  The  Helvetic  confessions 
are  three — that  of  Basle,  1530 ;  the  Summary 
and  Confession  of  the  Helvetic  Churches, 
1536  ;  and  the  Expositio  Simplex,  &c.,  1566, 
ascribed  to  Bullinger.  (2.)  The  Tetrapolitan 
Confession,  1531,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  four  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Mem- 
mengen,  and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which 
it  was  signed,  is  attributed  to  Bucer.  (3.) 
The  Palatine  or  Heidelberg  Confession,  framed 
by  order  of  the  EJector  PaUitine,  John  Casi- 
nicr,  1575.  (4.)  The  confession  of  the  Gal- 
lic (Jhurches,  accepted  at  the  first  synod  of 
the  reformed.  Iwl^^t  Paris.  1559.  (5.)  The 
ConfcMion  of  the  Heformed  Churches  in  Bel- 
fs"?*  'J^rV^  in  1559,  and  approved  in 
I56i.    (6.;  Ihif        QQ^amMu  of  Faith  of  the 


Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  was  that  composed 
by  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  was  received 
as  the  standard  of  the  national  fiuth,  in  1688. 
<7.)  The  Savoy  Confession,  a  declaration  of 
the  faith  and  order  of  the  independentSy  agreed 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  their  elders  and  messen- 
gers at  their  meeting  in  the  Savoy,  1658. 
(8.)  The  Anglican  Confession,  or  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
agreed  on  in  the  convocation  held  in  London, 
1552.  They  were  drawn  up  in  Latin ;  bat 
in  1571,  they  were  revised  and  subscribed 
both  in  Latin  and  English.  They  were 
adopted  b^  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  North 
America,  in  1801,  with  some  alterations,  and 
the  r^ection  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

See  also  Corpus  et  Syntagma  confestnoHMm 
Jidei,  qua  in  diversis  regmis  ci  naiionUms  ecde- 
siunim  nomine,  /ucnmt  auihentiix  ediite,  which 
exhibits  a  bodv  of  numerous  confesuons ;  A 
lliirmony  of  the  CkmfessionM  of  Faith  of  the 
Christian  and  lieformed  Churches;  WatU't 
Rational  Foundation  of  a  Christian  Church, 
qu.  8  ;  Graham  on  Establishments^  p.  265,  &c ; 
Bishop  Cleaver's  Sermon  on  the  Formation  of 
the  ^irtivles  vftlie  Church  of  En^nd;  Paieys 
Phil,  voL  il  p.  321. 

CONFESSIONAL,  a  ccU  in  which  the  confes- 
sor sits  to  hear  confessions.  It  is  erected  in 
a  church  or  chapel,  and  buUt  of  joinery,  with 
a  boarded  back  against  the  wall,  or  against  a 
pillar  or  pier,  divided  into  three  niches,  or 
small  cells.  The  centre,  which  is  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  priest,  is  closed  half  way  up  by 
a  dwarf  door,  and  has  a  seat  within  it.  There 
is  a  small  grated  aperture  in  each  of  the  par- 
titions between  the  priest  and  the  ude  cells, 
which  are  for  those  who  come  to  confess,  and 
have  no  doors.  The  numerous  confesuonals 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  each  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, setting  forth  in  what  language  penitents 
may  confess  within,  show  to  what  an  awful 
extent  this  traffic  in  the  souls  of  men  is 
carried  on. 

Confessor,  a  Christian  who  has  made  a 
solenm  and  resolute  profession  of  the  fiutli, 
and  has  endured  torments  in  its  defence.  ^  A 
mere  saint  is  called  a  confessor,  to  disfingnish 
him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  saints,  sndi  as 
apostles,  martyrs,  &c.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  word  confessor  is  sometimes  nsed  for 
martyr:  in  after  times  it  was  confined  to 
those  who,  after  having  been  tormented  by 
the  tyrants,  were  permitted  to  live  and  die  in 
peace ;  and  at  last  it  was  also  used  for  those  who, 
after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died  under  an 
opinion  of  sanctity.  According  to  St.  Cyprian, 
he  who  presented  himself  to  torture,  or  evra  to 
martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it,  was  not 
called  a  confessor ,  but  a  professor ;  and  if  any 
out  of  want  of  courage  al»ndoned  his  coun- 
try*, and  became  a  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake 
ot  the  faith,'  he  was  called  ex  tcrris, 

VonfeisoT  is  also  a  priest  in  the  Romish 
Churchf  who  has  a  power  to  hear  sinners  in 
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the  uiTunent  of  penance,  and  to  give  them 
ac»(>limoo.  The  confessors  of  the  kings  of 
Knuiee,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  have 
htm  constantly  Jesuits ;  before  him,  the  Do- 
minicans and  Cordeliers  shared  the  office 
hiiwc«n  tb«in.  The  confessors  of  the  house 
of  Austria  have  also  ordinarily  been  Domini- 
cans and  Cordeliers*  but  the  later  emperors 
hjve  all  taken  Jesuits. 

CoNi'iRMATioN,  thc  sct  of  establishing  any 
laiag  or  person. — 1.  Divine  confirmation  is  a 
«ork  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  strengthening,  com- 
fi>rting,  and  establishing  believers  in  faith  and 
ohtdience.  1  Pet.  v.  10.  1  Cor.  L  8. — 2,  Eccle- 
titittieal  comfirmatioH  is  a  rite  whereby  a  per- 
Mn.  arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  undertakes 
the  performance  of  every  part  of  the  bap- 
tismal vow  made  for  him  bv  his  godfathers 
and  godmothers.  It  is  administer^  only  by 
liishops,  and  consists  in  the  imposition  of 
hafids  on  the  head  of  the  person  confirmed. 

fa  the  ancient  church  it  was  done  imme- 
diately after  baptism,  if  the  bishop  happened 
t4)  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  Throughout 
the  East  it  still  accompanies  baptism  ;  but  the 
Romanists  make  it  a  distinct  independent 
sacramenL  Seven  years  is  the  stated  time  for 
confirmation ;  however,  it  frequently  takes 
place  after  that  age.  The  person  to  be  cou- 
finncd  has  a  godfather  and  godmother  ap- 
pointed him  as  in  baptism.  In  the  Church  of 
Eufr'and,  the  age  of  the  persons  to  be  confirmed 
i«  not  fixed.  Cbtrk€*8  Eiitay  on  Confirmation  ; 
ll'tvW  on  ditto ;  Howe's  Episcopacy,  p.  1G7, 174. 

l*0N'FI.AGRAT10y,  GENERAL,  a  tCHU  USed  tO 

dt'Dote  that  grand  period  or  catastrophe  of 
onr  world,  when  the  face  of  nature  is  to  be 
changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by  water. 
1.  Scripture  assures  us  in  general,  that  this 
ranh  in  its  present  form  will  not  be  perpetual, 
bat  shall  come  to  an  end. — 2.  It  further  tells 
Hst,  that  this  dissolution  of  the  world  shall  be 
)>y  a  general  conflagration,  in  which  all  things 
npon  the  fiice  of  the  earth  shall  be  destroyed, 
hy  which  the  atmosphere  shall  also  be  sensibly 
affected,  as  in  such  a  case  it  necessarily  must 
be,  {'2  Pet  iiL  5,  7,  10,  12,)  where,  from  the 
connexitm  of  the  words,  the  opposition  between 
the  conflagration  and  the  delu^  as  well  as 
thc  most  literal  and  apparent  import  of  the 

fhrases  themselves,  it  is  plain  they  cannot,  as 
>r.  Hammond  strangely  supposes,  refer  to 
tlie  desolation  brought  on  Judea  when  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  but  must  refer  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  whole  earth. — 3.  The  Scrip- 
ture represents  this  great  burning  as  a  circum- 
stance nearly  connected  with  the  day  of  judg- 
ment 2  Pet  ilL  7,  compared  with  2  Thess. 
L  7,  8.  Heb.  z.  27.  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  13 ;  and 
it  is  probable  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  this 
in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  Psal.  xl  6 ;  1.  3 ;  xcvi.  3.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4,  8,  10  ;  Ixvi.  15.  Dan.  vii.  9,  10. 
Mul.  iv.  1.  Zeph.  iiL  8.  Dent  zxxii.  22,  to 
which  many  parallel  expressions  might  be 


added,  from  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books. — t.  It  is  not  expressly  declared  how 
this  burning  shall  be  kindled,  nor  how  it  shall 
end ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  various 
conjectures  about  it,  which  see  below. 

Thc  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  Epi- 
cureans, and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a 
notion  of  the  conflagration ;  though  whence 
they  should  derive  it,  unless  from  the  sacred 
books,  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  except,  perhaps, 
from  the  Phenicians,  who  themselves  had  it 
from  the  Jews.  Mention  of  thc  conflagration 
is  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  Sophocles, 
Ilystaspes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c.  Dr.  Burnet, 
after  J.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the 
Siamese  believe  that  the  earth  will  at  last  be 
parched  up  with  heat,  the  mountains  melted 
down,  the  carth*s  whole  surface  reduced  to  a 
level,  and  then  consumed  with  fire.  And  the 
Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that  the 
world  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire,  but  also  that 
a  new  earth  shall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders 
of  the  old. 

Divines  ordinarily  account  for  the  confla- 
gration metaphysically,  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rise  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven. 
Philosophers  contend  for  its  being  produced 
from  natural  causes,  and  will  have  it  effected 
according  to  thc  laws  of  mechanics.  Some 
think  an  eruption  of  the  central  fire  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  and  add,  that  this  may  be 
occasioned  several  ways,  viz.,  either  by  having 
its  intensitv  increased,  which  again  may  be 
cfiected  eitner  by  being  driven  into  less  space 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  superficial  cold, 
or  by  an  increase  of  the  inflammability  of  the 
fuel  whereon  it  is  fed ;  or  by  having  the  re- 
sistance of  the  imprisoning  earth  weakened, 
which  may  happen  either  from  the  diminution 
of  its  matter,  by  the  consumption  of  its  cen- 
tral parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohesion  of 
thc  constituent  parts  of  the  mass  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  defect  of  moisture.  Others  look 
for  the  cause  of  the  conflagration  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  suppose  that  some  of  the  meteors 
there  engendered  in  unusual  quantities,  and 
exploded  with  unusual  vehemence,  from  thc 
concurrence  of  various  circumstances,  may 
effect  it  without  seeking  any  farther.  I^istly, 
others  have  recourse  to  a  still  more  effectual 
and  flaming  machine,  and  conclude  the  world 
is  to  undergo  its  conflagration  from  the  near 
approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from  the 
sun. 

Various  opinions  also  are  entertained  as  to 
the  renovation  of  the  earth  after  the  confla- 
gration.— 1.  Some  suppose  that  the  earth  will 
not  be  entirely  consumed,  but  that  thc  matter 
of  which  it  consists  will  be  fixed,  purified, 
and  refined,  which  they  say  will  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  action  of  fire  upon  it ; 
thoough  it  is  hard  to  say  what  such  a  purifi- 
cation can  do  towards  fitting  it  for  its  intended 
purpose,  for  it  is  certain  a  mass  of  crjstal  or 
glass  would  very   ill  answer  the  following 
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parte  of  this  hypothesis. — 2.  They  suppose 
that  from  these  materials  thus  refin^  as  from 
a  second  chaos,  there  will,  hy  the  power  of 
God,  arise  a  new  creation ;  and  then  the  fitce 
of  the  earth,  and  likewise  the  atmosphere, 
will  be  so  restored  as  to  resemble  what 
it  originally  was  in  the  j^radisaical  state; 
and  conseqaently  to  render  it  a  more  desirable 
abode  for  human  creatures  than  it  at  present 
b ;  and  they  urge  for  this  purpose  the  follow- 
ing texts,  viz.,  2  Pet  iil  13.  (Compare  Isa. 
Ixv.  17;  Ixvi.  22.)   Matt  xix.  28,  29.   (Com- 

CMark  x.  29,  30.  Luke  xriiL  29,  30.) 
.  cii.  25,  26.  Acts  iii.  21.  1  Cor.  vii.  31. 
Rom.  viii.  21 ;  most  of  which,  however,  are 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject — 3.  They 
agree  in  supposing  that  in  this  new  state  of 
things  there  will  be  no  sea.  Rev.  xxL  1. — 
4..  They  suppose  that  the  earth,  thus  beau- 
tified and  improved,  will  be  inhabited  by  those 
who  shall  inherit  the  first  resurrection,  and 
shall  here  enjoy  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
happiness,  though  not  e<iual  to  that  which  is 
to  succeed  the  general  judgment ;  which  judg- 
ment shall,  according  to  them,  open  when 
those  thousand  years  are  expired,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  xx.  4,  &c. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  7,  &c;  com- 
pare ver.  15,  which  passage  is  thought  by 
some  to  contain  an  insinuation  that  Paul 
expected  to  be  alive  at  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  which  must  imply  an  expectation  of 
being  thus  raised  from  the  dead  before  it; 
but  it  is  answered  that  the  expression,  we  t/iat 
are  alive,  may  only  signify,  "  those  of  us  that 
are  so,**  speaking  of  all  Christians  as  one 
body.  1  Cor.  xv.  49 — 52.  Dr.  Hartley  de- 
clared it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  millennium 
will  consist  of  1000  prophetical  years,  where 
each  day  is  a  year,  t.  e.  360,000 ;  pleading 
that  this  is  the  language  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  Revelation.  But  it  seems  an  invincible 
objection  against  this  hypothesis,  which  places 
the  millennium  idfter  the  conflagration,  that  the 
saints  inhabiting  the  earth  after  the  first  resur- 
rection are  represented  as  distressed  by  the 
invasion  of  some  wicked  enemies.  Rev.  xx. 
7 — 9.  Ezekiel  xxxviiL,  xxxix.  See  Mn.i.r.N- 

KIUM. 

After  all,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty 
as  to  this  subject  It  is  probable  that  the 
earth  will  survive  its  fiery  trial,  and  become 
the  everlasting  abode  of  righteousness,  as  part 
of  the  holy  empire  of  God ;  but,  seeing  the  ! 
language  used  in  Scripture,  and  especially  ! 
in  Uie  book  of  Revelation,  is  often  to  be  con- 
■idered  as  figurative  rather  than  literal,  it 
becomes  us  to  be  cautious  in  our  conclusions. 
Burnet* a  Theory  of  the  Earth ;  Whitby  on  the 
Afiilennium ;  Hafuey  on  Man,  voL  iL  p.  400 ; 
Fleming  on  the  First  Resurrection ;  Ray  s  Three 
Discourses ;  Whistun*s  Theory  of  the  Earth ; 
and  article  Dissolution  in  this  work. 

Confusion  of  Tongues,  a  memorable  event 
which  happened  in  the  one  hundred  and  first 
year,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 


and  the  four  hundred  and  first  year  by  the 
Samaritan,  after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of 
Babel.  Gen.  xL  Until  this  period  there  had 
been  but  one  common  language,  whieh  formed 
a  bond  of  union  that  prevented  the  separation 
of  mankind  into  distinct  nations.  Writers 
have  differed  much  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
confusion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.  Some  think  that  no  new  languages 
were  formed  ;  but  that  this  event  was  accom- 
plished by  creating  a  misunderstaDding  and 
variance  among  ue  builders,  without  any 
immediate  influence  on  their  language ;  and 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  con" 
founding  a  language  and  forming  new  ones. 
Others  account  for  this  event  by  the  privation 
of  all  language,  and  by  supposing  that  man- 
kind were  under  a  necessity  of  associating 
together,  and  of  imposing  new  names  on 
thin^  bv  common  consent  Some,  again, 
ascribe  the  confusion  to  such  an  indistinct 
remembrance  of  the  original  language  which 
thc^  spoke  before,  as  made  them  spetJL  it  very 
di^rently  :  but  the  most  common  opinion  is» 
that  God  caused  the  builders  actually  to  forget 
their  former  language,  and  each  &mUv  to 
speak  a  new  language,  whence  originated  the 
various  languages  at  present  in  the  world.  It 
is,  however,  but  of  little  consequence  to  know 
precisely  how  this  was  effected,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures are  silent  as  to  the  manner  of  it ;  and 
after  all  that  can  be  said,  it  is  but  conjecture 
still.  There  are  some  truths,  however,  we 
may  learn  from  this  part  of  sacred  writ — 
1.  It  teaches  us  God*s  sovereignty  and  power, 
by  which  he  can  easily  blast  the  greatest 
attempts  of  men  to  aggrandize  themselves. 
Gen.  xi  7,  8. — 2.  God's  justice  in  punishing 
those  who,  in  idolizing  their  own  &me,  forget 
him  to  whom  praise  is  due,  ver.  4. — 3.  G<2's 
wisdom  in  overruling  evil  for  good :  for  by 
this  conftision  he  facilitated  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  execute  his  own  mir- 
poses,  ver.  8,  9.  See  Henry  and  GiB,  m  loe. ; 
StiUingfleeCs  Orig.  Sac^  1.  iiL  c  v.  §  2—4 ; 
Shuckford's  Con.,  voL  i.  p.  124—140 ;  VitHn- 
ga*s  Obs,,  vol  i.  diss.  1.  c  ix. ;  Xe  Clerics  Diss^ 
iNa  vi. ;  Hutchinson  on  the  Co^fuskm  ef 
Tongues ;  Bishop  Law's  Theory  of  BeHgkmt 
p.  66. 

Congregation,  an  assembly  of  people  met 
together  for  relijrious  worship.  The  term  has 
been  also  used  for  assemblies  of  *^*^«"*^«  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  for  the  discharge  of  cer^ 
tain  functions,  after  the  manner  of  our  oiBeet 
and  courts ;  such  as  the  congr^ation  of  the 
inquisition,  the  congregation  of  ritea»  of  alma» 
&c.  It  also  signifies  a  company  or  society  of 
religious  persons  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that 
order,  and  making  an  inferior  order,  &e. 
Such  are  the  congregations  of  the  Oratoij ; 
those  uf  Cluny,  &c.  among  the  Benedio- 
tines. 

Cong  REG  ATIONAU6T8,  those  who  maintain 
the  independence  of  each  congregation  or 
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•ocMtj  of  Christians,  as  to  the  right  of  elect* 
ing  pastors  and  other  charch  officers,  and  de- 
termming  the  different  affiurs  of  discipline, 
&C.  in  whkh  it  may  he  concerned.  See 
CeuacH. 

Thoogfa  the  principles  on  which  they  act 
mmy  he  more  or  less  faintly  recognized  in 
those  hodies  which,  daring  the  successive 
ages  of  chorch  history,  have  separated  from 
the  corrupt  chorch,  and  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  apostolic  model  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  thi^t  they  began  to  consti- 
tute a  more  tangible  and  established  section 
c^  the  Christian  world.  In  the  year  1580, 
Robert  Brown,  who  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Rutland- 
shire, began  sealously  to  propagate  the  prin- 
ciples of  apostolic  independency,  in  the  city 
of  Norwich;  but  being  persecuted,  and  an 
opening  presenting  itself  of  removing  to  Hol- 
land, he  went  to  that  country,  where,  in  the 
town  of  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  he  formed 
the  first  con^gational  church.  In  the  mean 
time  his  principles  were  rapidly  diffused  at 
home,  and  many  persons  of  rank  were  not 
a»hamed  to  avow  them.  Other  churches  were 
formed  in  Holland,  over  one  of  which  pre- 
lided  the  celebrated  Hebraist,  Henry  Ams- 
worth,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  John- 
sou,  published  a  confession  of  faith  of  the 
people  called  Brownists.  In  1592,  the  Inde- 
pendents in  London  and  its  vicinity,  formed 
themselves  into  a  church ;  but  being  hunted 
by  the  spies  of  the  high  commission,  they 
were  obliged  fk'equently  to  change  their  place 
of  meeting,  and  were  at  last  discovered  wor- 
shipping at  the  village  of  Islington,  whence 
they  were  carried  to  prison,  where  many  of 
them  died  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  wey 
endured,  and  two  of  them,  Barrow  and  Green- 
wood, were  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Shortly  after  the  cause  of  Congregationalism 
was  revived  in  Holland,  by  Mr.  John  Robin- 
son, who  appears  to  have  entertained  stricter 
news  of  the  principles  of  Independency  than 
most  of  his  brethnMi,  on  which  account  the 
oame  of  Independents  has  been  more  parti- 
cnliuiy  given  to  him  and  his  followers. 
Having  numerous  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
the  members  of  the  church  which  he  had 
formed  at  Leyden,  resolved,  after  fasting, 
prayer,  and  much  consultation,  that  the  ju- 
nior part  should  remove  to  America,  a  reso- 
lution which  was  carried  into  effect ;  and  the 
young  colony,  settling  at  Plymouth  in  New 
England,  formed  the  nucleus  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  Eng- 
land the  Independents  were  still  persecut^ 
while  in  Holland  thev  were  allowed  to  as- 
semble in  the  Dutch  churches,  after  the  hours 
of  the  national  worship,  and  even  to  use  the 
bells  to  summon  the  con^cgation  together. 
At  length,  however,  their  numbers  so  in- 
creased, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  relax  , 


in  the  severity  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  and  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  re- 
pose which  they  desired,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Presbyterians,  who  laboured  hard  to  esta- 
blish their  own  mode  of  discipline,  and  were 
determined  to  crush  the  Independents,  whose 
principles  of  church  government,  as  well  as 
their  views  of  religious  liberty,  they  held  in 
utter  abhorrence.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
however,  they  obtained  a  firmer  footing.  Some 
of  their  principal  divines  were  nominated  by 
the  Protector  to  be  his  chaplains,  as  well  as  to 
,  fill  the  most  important  places  at  the  univer- 
sities. Dr.  John  Owen,  Dr.  Thomas  Good- 
!  win,  Gale,  Home,  Chamock,  Bridge,  Nye, 
Caryl,  and  Greenhill,  were  among  their  chief 
men.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  com- 
pelled so  man^  pious  ministers  to  resign  their 
livings,  occasioned  a  more  extensive  inquiry 
into  the  principles  of  church  order,  warranted 
I  by  the  New  Testament ;  and  vast  numbers  of 
them,  though  primarily  ejected,  formed  such 
I  views  of  the  Established  Church  that  they 
could  not  have  gone  back  into  her  commu- 
nion, even  if  she  had  been  willing  to  re- 
\  ceive  them  on  terms  of  very  extensive  com- 
prehension. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  Presby- 
terians were  still  considerably  more  numerous 
I  in  England  than  the  Congregationalists ;  but 
I  the  latter  body  continued  gradually  to  increase 
I  in  numbers  and  efficiency,   till,  at  last,  the 
scale  was  completely  turned  in  their  favonr, 
by  the  blighting  and  desolating  influence  of 
Arianism  on  the  Presbyterian  congregations. 
Not  a  few  of  these  congregations,  on  the  de- 
mise or  removal  of  Arlan  ministers,  chose 
Independent  pastors,  and  adopted  the  Con- 
gregational discipline.    About  the  middle  of 
:  last  century,  this  body  appears  to  have  felt 
the  influence  of  that  universal  indifference  for 
religion  which  prevailed  in  the  nation ;  but  it 
was  only  partial  in  its  operation,  and  limited 
as  to  its  continuance.     In  consequence  of  the 
revival  occasioned  by  the  zealous  labours  of 
Mr.  Whitefield,  numbers  were  gathered  into 
the  Congregational  churches,  where  they  en- 
joyed that  regularity  and  consecutiveness  in 
the  ministration  of  the  word  which  a  constant 
change  of  preachers  could  not  possibly  suppl  v. 
Since  then  the  body  has  been  further  greatly 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  Sunday- 
schools,  village  preaching,  and  various  other 
means  which  have  been  employed  for  the  in- 
struction and  salvation  of  the  unconverted. 
At  present  the  number  of  Congregational 
churches  in  England  amounts  to  nearly  thir- 
teen  hundred.     Many  of  their  chapels,  espe- 
cially in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns, 
are  elegant  specimens  of  modem  architecture, 
containing  from  1500  to  2500  hearers;  and 
to  some  of  them  spacious  school-rooms  are 
attached,  in  which  from  300  to  600  children 
receive  Sunday  instruction.     From  this  body, 
though  it  cannot  boast  of  the  '*  noble  '*  and 
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"  mighty"  in  the  land,  a  very  considerahle 
proportion  of  those  sums  are  raised  which 
flow  into  the  treasuries  of  the  Bible,  Tract, 
and  other  benevolent  societies.  Indeed,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  is  almost  exclu> 
sively  supported  by  its  members,  and  by  con- 
tributions from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

2.  Though  the  visit  of  Cromwell's  army  to 
Scotland  produced  effects  in  that  country*  fa- 
vourable to  Independency,  it  does  not  appear 
that  its  principles  were  acted  upon  till  the 
time  of  John  Glass,  (1725,)  who  has  been 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  father  of 
the  Scotch  Independents.  In  conjunction 
with  Robert  Sandeman,  who  joined  him  some 
time  after  he  was  expelled  from  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he  founded  churches  in  various  parts 
of  the  countrj',  and  a  Dumber  of  respectable 
iKTsons  from  various  places  joined  them. 
The  system,  however,  as  adopted  by  these 
men  and  their  followers,  was  of  too  exclusive 
and  repulsive  a  cliarncter  to  become  popular ; 
and,  in  consequence,  their  churches  have 
never  made  great  progress,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent day  are  on  the  decline.  Another  con- 
nexion of  Independent  churches  was  formed 
during  the  same  century,  originated  by 
the  Uev.  Henry  Davidson,  of  Galashiels; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Newbum ;  and  Mr.  David 
Dale,  and  differing  but  little  from  the  Glas- 
sites,  except  in  seriousnesss  and  liberality  of 
spirit. 

The  modem  Scotch  congregationalists 
sprang  up  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made 
to  dilfuse  the  Gospel  throughout  the  country, 
by  Robert  Ilaldaue,  Esq.,  who,  on  being  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  proceed  to  India,  where  he 
had  proposed  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  Christian  mission,  had  his  attention  tnm- 
ed  to  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  Gotland,  and  the  deadness  which 
awfully  characterised  the  state  of  religion  at 
the  time.  Having  been  joined  by  Messrs. 
Kwing  and  Innes,  both  ministers  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  by  his  brother,  James 
Alexander  Haldane,  and  Mr.  Aikman,  who 
had  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  could  not 
conscientiously  join  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  gentleman  opened  the  Circus  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  erected  the  Tabernacle 
near  the  same  spot,  capable  of  containing 
3000  persons.  Here,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  where  he  also  erected  places  of  wor- 
ship, the  ministers  above  mentioned  laboured 
with  great  success;  and  some  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  English  congregational  minis- 
ters, with  Rowland  Hill  and  others,  were 
brought  down  at  Mr.  Haldane's expense;  who, 
after  preaching  a  stated  time  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, visited  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland, 
and  preached  the  truth  to  immense  congrega- 
tions. By  these  means  vast  numbers  of  the 
careless  verc  led  to  consider  their  ways,  and 


were  converted  to  God ;  a  revival  of  genuine 
religion  took  place  among  the  pious,  and  a 
spint  of  greater  attention  was  excited  to  the 
authority  and  meaning  <tf  scripture,  both  as 
to  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Congre- 
gational churches  were  formed  in  the  different 
places,  where  the  gospel  had  been  preached ; 
and  an  academy  was  mstituted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  of  piety  and  talent,  who 
might  take  the  oversight  of  them  and  itinerate 
in  the  adjacent 'districts.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued to  proceed  till  a  change  took  place  in 
the  views  of  the  Messrs.  Haldane  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  which  led  to  their  separation 
fh)m  the  connexion,  a  circnmstance  which 
was  attended  with  several  serious  inconreni- 
ences  at  the  time,  but  which  was  afterwards 
more  than  compensated  by  that  spirit  of  onion 
and  co-operation  which  distinguished  the 
body  :  and  notwithstanding  the  constant  oppo- 
sition with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  from 
Presbyterian  influence,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  established  sect,  and  on  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  seceders,  it  still  continnes 
to  maintain  its  principles,  and  exert  its  influ- 
ence over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. According  to  the  latest  census,  the 
number  of  congregational  churches,  in  thb 
connexion  in  Scotland,  amounts  to  eighty^ 
three. 

3.  In  Ireland^  the  principles  of  congrega- 
tional independency  do  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  an  early  footing;  and  even  at  the 
present  time  the  number  of  churches,  in 
eleven  of  the  counties  only,  amounts  to  about 
iiventy. 

4.  With  respect  to  Americeif  it  has  already 
been  noticed  that  a  school  fh>m  this  denomina- 
tion was  planted  there  at  a  very  early  period 
its  history.  Vast  numbers  soon  allowed, 
driven  by  the  cruel  hand  of  persecution,  or 
voluntarily  influenced  by  the  prospects  of 
rational  liberty  and  independence.  In  twenty- 
seven  years  fh)m  the  first  pUintation  of  the 
North  American  colonies, forty- three  cbnrches 
were  formed ;  and  in  an  equal  number  of 
succeeding  years,  eighty  churches  more  rose 
into  existence  ;  from  that  time  to  the  present 
the  number  has  continued  rapidly  to  increase, 
and  according  to  the  latest  statistical  table*,  it 
amounts  to  arte  tfuntsand  and  fifty-nine.  The 
number  of  communicants  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand. 

5.  Congregational  churches  have  also  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  worid, 
and  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
success  accompanying  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  London  and  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Societies. 

Congregationalists,  Faith  ani>  Obdsb 
OF,  as  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  holden  in  London,  May,  1§3S. 
This  declaration  is  not  designed  to  be  a  scho- 
lastic, critical,  or  authoritative  confessioD  of 
ftuth,  but  is  simply  a  statement  of  what  is  be- 
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Ik-ved  and  practised  throughout  the  deuomi- 
nation. 

PrimcipltM  of  Religion. 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
receiTcd  bj  the  Jews,  and  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  receiyed  by  the  primitive 
Christians  from  the  Evangelists  and  the 
Apostles,  they  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
and  of  supreme  authority.  These  writings, 
in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed,  are  to  be  consulted,  b^  the  aids  of 
sound  criticism,  as  a  final  appeal  m  all  contro- 
>  orsies ;  bnt  the  ordinary  version  of  them  into 
the  English  kmguage,  published  under  civil 
authority,  they  consider  to  be  adequate  for 
tbc  ordinary-  purposes  of  Christian  instruction 
and  edification. 

'1.  They  believe  in  one  God,  essentially 
h(.ly,  just,  and  good;  infinite,  eternal,  and 
iuiiuutable,  in  all  natural  and  moral  pcrfec- 
t:'>iis;  the  Creator,  Supporter,  and  Governor 
t'f  ull  beings,  and  of  all  things. 

X  They  believe  that  God  has  revealed  him- 
^-i'li'  to  man  in  the  Scriptures,  under  the  three- 
fi'M  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
iih(>$t ;  to  each  of  which  Divine  Persons  are 
dtiributed  the  same  infinite  and  immutable 
pmiHTties,  perfections,  and  prerogatives.  The 
uwAv  of  the  divine  existence,  as  a  trinity  in 
Liiit\,  they  profess  not  to  understand:  the 
fact  they  cordiallv  believe ;  but  the  mastery 
uf  the  Uodhead  they  are  content,  in  this  life, 
to  reverence  and  adore. 

4.  They  believe  that  Jehovah  created  man 
iu  his  own  image,  pure  from  evil  bias,  sinless, 
and  in  his  kind  perfect 

h.  They  believe  that  the  first  man  disobeyed 
the  divine  command,  fell  from  his  state  of 
iuuoeence,  and  involved  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity in  a  state  of  guilt  and  depravity. 

G.'  They  believe  that  all  mankind  are  bom 
in  sin,  and  that  a  fatal  inclination  to  moral 
evil,  utterly  incurable  by  finite  means,  is  in- 
herent in  every  human  being. 

7.  They  believe  that  God  designed,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  redeem  fallen 
man,  and  that  he  made  very  early  disclosures 
of  his  mercy  toward  this  sinful  race,  which 
were  the  grounds  of  faith  and  hope  to  many 
among  the  antediluvian  world. 

8.  They  believe  that  God  revealed  more 
fully  to  Abraham  the  covenant  of  his  grace ; 
and  having  promised  that  out  of  his  descend- 
ants should  arise  the  Deliverer  and  Redeemer 
t>f  mankind^  he  set  him  and  his  posterity 
a|iart,  as  a  race  specially  favoured  of  God, 
and  devoted  to  his  service ;  and  that  hence  a 
church  was  formed  and  carefully  preserved 
in  the  world,  cmder  the  divine  sanction  and 
government,  until  the  birth  of  the  promised 
Messiah. 

9.  They  believe  that,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
time,  the  Son  of  God  wa8«  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  being  bom  of  the  A'irgin   Mary,   but 


conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost*, 
and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  both  the 
Son  of  man,  as  partaking  fully  and  truly  of 
sinless  himian  nature,  and  the  Son  of  God,  as 
being,  in  every  sense,  equal  with  the  Father, 
and  **  the  express  image  of  his  person." 

10.  They  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.  revealed,  either  personally  in  his  own 
ministry,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ministry 
of  his  apostles,  the  whole  mind  of  God  for 
our  salvation ;  and  that  by  his  disobedience 
to  the  divine  law  while  he  lived,  and  by  his 
siiffcrings  unto  death,  he  meritoriously  **  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption  for  ns;*'  having 
tliereby  satisfied  divine  justice,  "magnified 
the  law,"  and  "  brought  in  everlasting  right- 
eousness." 

11.  They  believe  that,  after  his  death  and 
resurrection,  he  ascended  up  into  heaven  as  a 
Mediator  for  us,  and  that  he  "  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  all  that  come  mito  God 
by  him." 

12.  Tliey  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given  in  consequence  of  Christ's  mediation, 
to  quicken  and  renew  the  hearts  of  men ;  and 
that  his  influence  upon  the  human  soul  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  bring  a  sinner  to 
true  repentance,  to  produce  a  saving  faith,  to 
regenerate  the  heart,  and  to  perfect  our  sanc- 
tification. 

13.  They  maintain  that  we  are  justified 
through  faith  in  Christ ;  and  that  not  of  our- 
selves ;  "  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

14.  They  believe  that  all  who  will  be  finally 
saved  were  the  objects  of  God*s  eternal  and 
electing  love,  and  were  given  by  an  act  of 
divine  sovereignty  to  the  Son  of  God ;  but 
that  this  act  of  sovereignty  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  system  of  means,  nor  with  the 
grounds  of  human  responsibility,  being  wholly 
unrevealed  as  to  its  objects,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  becoming  a  rule  of  human  duty. 

15.  They  believe  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
the  final  perseverance  of  all  true  believers  to 
a  state  of  eternal  blessedness ;  though  not 
irrespective  of  a  constant  faith  in  Christ,  and 
uniform  obedience  to  his  commands. 

16.  They  believe  that  a  virtuous  life  will 
be  the  necessary  effect  of  a  tme  faiths  and 
that  good  works  are  the  indispensable  fruits 
of  a  vital  union  to  Christ 

17.  They  believe  that  the  sanctification  of 
true  Christians,  or  their  growth  in  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  and  meetness  for  heaven,  is 
gradually  carried  on  through  the  whole  period, 
during  which  it  pleases  God  to  keep  them  in 
the  present  life ;  and  that,  at  death,  their  souls 
are  perfectly  freed  from  all  remains  of  evil, 
and  are  immediately  received  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ. 

18.  They  believe  in  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the 
former  to  be  administered  to  all  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  their  children,  by  the  appli^ 
cation  of  water  to  the  subject ;  and  the  latter 
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to  be  publicly  ct'lebralfd,  by  <  'hristianfl,  as  a 
token  of  laith  in  the  Suviuur,  and  of  love  to 
each  other. 

19.  They  believe  that  (^hrist  vrill  finally 
come  to  Jodge  the  whole  human  race ;  that 
the  bodiei  of  all  men  will  1k>  raised  a/rain ; 
and  that,  as  the  Supreme  Judge,  he  will  divide 
the  righteoua  from  the  wicked,  will  receive 
the  ri^hteoui  into  life  ctenial,  but  send  away 
the  wicked  into  everlasting  punishment. 

SO.  They  believe  tliat  J  esus  ( "hrist  designed 
and  directed  his  followers  to  live  tiigether  in 
Christian  fellows)ii(>,  and  to  maintain  the 
communion  of  fiaintti ;  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  jointly  to  obM'rvc  all  divine 
ordinances,  and  maintain  that  church  order 
and  discipline  which  is  either  expresdly  en- 
joined by  insjtired  institution,  or  sanctumed 
by  the  nndou))ted  example  of  the  apostles  and 
of  apostolic  churches. 

PriucipleM  of  Church  Onlvr  ami  Discijtiinc, 

1.  They  hold  it  to  l>e  the  will  of  I'hrist 
that  true  believers  should  voluntarily  assem- 
ble togetlier  to  obs«.*rve  ri'ligious  ordinances, 
to  promote  mutual  edification  and  holiuess, 
to  |>erpetnato  and  pn>pagate  the  gosi>el  in  the 
world,  and  to  advance  the  glor}'  and  worship 
of  God,  thniugh  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  each 
society,  having  these  o))jirts  in  view  in  its 
formation,  is  proiterly  a  C'hristian  church. 

2.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
alone  contains,  either  in  the  fonn  of  expn.*ss 
statute,  or  in  the  example  and  practice  of 
apostolic  men  and  churches,  all  the  articles  of 
fiiith  nti-essary  to  be  believed  by  a  Christian, 
and  all  the  order  and  discipline  nM^uibite  for 
constituting  and  governing  Christ ian  6o<.*ie- 
ties ;  and  that  hmnan  traditi(»ns,  fathers,  and 
councils,  possess  no  authority  over  the  faith 
and  practice  of  (Christians. 

3.  They  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  onlv 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  olfii>.>rs  of  each 
church,  under  him,  as  ordained  to  administer 
his  laws  impartially  to  all ;  and  their  only 
appeal,  in  all  questions  touching  their  reli- 
gious faith  and  practice,  is  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

4.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
authorises  every  i'hristian  church  to  elect  its 
own  officers,  to  manage  all  its  own  affairs, 
and  to  stand  independent  of,  and  irre8i>onsibIc 
to  all  authority,  saving  that  only  of  the  su- 

1»reme  and  divine  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
MTd  Jesus  <  'hrist. 

5.  They  believe  that  the  only  officers  placed 
by  the  aiMMitles  over  individual  churches,  are 
the  bishoiM  or  pastors,  and  the  deacons ;  the 
number  of  these  being  depcMident  upim  the 
numbers  of  the  church  ;  and  that  to  these,  as 
the  officers  of  the  church,  are  ciminiittixl  re- 
sjiectively  the  administration  of  its  social 
worship,'its  discipline,  and  its  ti'm|N)ral  con- 
cerns ;  subji'ct,  however,  to  the  ai>pR>bation 
(»f  tlie  church. 


6.  They  believe  that  no  persmis  should  be 
receivtfd  as  members  of  Christian  churches, 
but  such  as  make  a  credible  profession  of 
Christianity,  are  living  according  to  its  pre- 
cepts, and  attest  a  willingness  to  be  subject  to 
its  disci [iliue ;  and  that  none  should  be  ex- 
cludL'd  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church, 
but  such  as  deny  the  faith  of  Clirist,  violate 
his  laws,  or  n>fuse  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  discipline  which  the  word  of  God  en- 
forces. 

7.  The  ]>ower  of  admission  into,  and  re- 
jection from,  any  Christian  church,  they  be- 
lieve to  l>e  veste<i  in  the  church  itself,  and  to 
be  exercised  only  through  the  medium  of  its 
own  officers. 

8.  'I'hey  bi'lieve  that  Christian  churches 
should  statedly  meet  for  the  celebration  of 
public  worship,  fi»r  the  observance  of  the 
l^>rirs  Sup|KT,  and  for  the  sauctification  of 
the  first  day  of  the  wtH.*k. 

I).  They  Ix'lieve  that  the  iH»Mer  of  a  CMiris- 
tian  church  is  pun^ly  spiritual,  and  shcnild  in 
no  way  1)e  corrupted  by  uni(m  with  tcro|N)rai 
or  civil  power. 

10.  They  iK-lieve  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
(*hristian  churches  to  hold  cunimunion  with 
each  other,  to  entertain  an  enlarged  atfi*ction 
for  each  other,  as  members  of  the  same  body, 
and  to  co-oiK>rate  fi>r  the  prcmioti(»u  of  the 
Christian  cause;  but  that  no  church,  nor 
union  of  ehurclies,  has  any  right  or  iK>wer  to 
interfere  with  the  faith  or  discipline  of  any 
other  church,  further  than  to  disf>wn  and 
separate  from  such  as,  in  faith  or  practice, 
dt'iKirt  fn>m  the  gosi)cl  of  Christ. 

11.  They  Ivlieve  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  the  church  to  call  forth  such  of  its 
members  as  may  apjiear  to  be  qualified,  and 
indicattnl  by  the  Holy  Si>irit,  as  suitable  per- 
sons to  sustain  the  office  of  the  niiuisCry  ;  and 
that  Christian  churches  uniti'dly  ought  tn 
consider  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  in  an  adetpiate  degree  of  learning, 
as  one  of  its  es{K*ciaI  cares,  that  the  cause  of 
the  g<»s{M'l  may  Ik.*  both  honourably  sustained 
and  eimstantly  nromoted. 

12.  They  believe  that  church  officers,  whe- 
ther bisho{)s  or  deacons,  should  lie  chosen  by 
the  free  voice  of  the  church,  but  that  their 
dedication  to  the  duties  of  their  office  should 
take  phice  with  esiK'cial  prayer,  and  by  si>- 
lemn  designation,  in  the  act  of  inijKisitiou  of 
hands  bv  those  already  in  office. 

l.'l.  *l  hey  iK'lieve  that  the  fellowship  of 
every  Christian  church  should  bi'  so  liberal 
as  to  admit  to  communi(m,  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
piT,  all  whose  faith  and  gixlliness  are,  on  the 
whole,  undoubted,  though  conscientiously  dif- 
fering in  points  of  minor  importance ;  and 
that  this  outwanl  sign  of  fnitemity  in  Christ 
sliiMild  be  co-«^xtensivc  with  the  fraternity 
itself,  thongli  without  involving  any  coniph- 
ane.  s  which  cous«ieuce  would  deem  to  be 
binf'ul 
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^^«»MKRXioH,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's. 
Nv  >lKnioDiinni,  Calvinistic. 

CoiCNCxioN,  New.    Sec  Methodistr. 

CoN'NEZiosfS,  Worldly,  relations  or  asso- 
riatioos  in  which  Christians  are  united  with 
men  of  the  world ;  with  respect  to  which  it 
i<  proper  to  distinguish  between  such  as  are 
mtrtamury^  and  such  as  are  arbitrary^  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  will  of  the  Christian.  Of 
the  first  sort  are  all  natural  connexions  with 
larvnts,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  &c. ;  and 
all  rrvii  connexions  in  govemment,  trade,  lite- 
rature, &C.  These  connexions  are  not  in 
themselves  sinful,  but  they  may  become  so 
through  our  own  imprudence.  Arbitrary 
connexions  with  the  world  are,  in  their  own 
nature,  cnminal ;  they  lie  out  of  the  path  of 
duty ;  they  argue  an  identity  and  congeniality 
fif  heart ;  and  they  generally  produce  great 
miser}'  and  scandal. — Robinmm  in  Claude, 

C.'oMONiTES,  a  denofnination  which  appeared 
m  the  sixth  century.  They  derivi^  their 
name  fVom  Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus.  He 
taught  that  the  body  never  lost  its  form ;  that 
iu  matter  alone  was  subject  to  corruption  and 
diT'aT,  and  was  to  be  restored  when  this  mor- 
tal shall  put  on  immortality. 

t'oNiicii'iNCR  signifies  knowledge  in  con- 
junction; that  is,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fux  to  which  it  is  a  witness,  as  the  eye  is  to 
the  action  done  before  it;  or,  as  South  ob- 
ikTves,  it  in  a  double  or  joint  knowlcdyc,  namely, 
line  of  a  divine  law  or  rule,  and  the  other  of 
a  Ban*8  own  action.  It  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  judgment  which  a  man  passes  on  the 
morality  of  his  actions  as  to  their  purity  or 
turpitude;  or  the  secret  testimony  of  the 
MMiU  whereby  it  approves  things  that  are 
fmod,  and  condemns  those  that  are  evil.  Some 
object  to  its  being  called  an  act,  habit,  or 
faculty.  An  act,  say  they,  would  be  reprc- 
»ented  as  an  agent,  whereas  conscience  is  a 
tiiitiniony.  To  say  it  b  a  habit,  is  to  speak 
uf  it  as  a  disposition  acting,  which  is  scarcely 
more  accurate  than  ascribing  one  act  to  an- 
i^hvT  i  and,  besides,  it  would  be  strange  lan- 
guage to  say  that  conscience  itself  is  u  habit 
Against  denning  it  by  the  name  of  a  power 
or  faculty,  it  is  objected,  that  it  occasions  a 
fatoe  notioD  of  it,  as  a  distinct  power  from 
reason. 

The  rule*  f*f  conscience.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  a  rule  that  of  itself  and  imme- 
diately binds  the  conscience,  and  a  rule  that 
is  occasionally  of  use  to  direct  and  satisfy  the 
conscience.  Now,  in  the  first  sense,  the  will 
of  God  is  the  only  rule  immediately  binding  \ 
the  conscience.  No  one  has  authority  over 
the  conscience  but  God.  All  penal  laws, 
therefore,  in  matters  of  mere  conscience,  or 
things  that  do  not  evidently  affect  the  civil 
state,  are  certainly  unlawful;  yet,  secondly, 
the  commands  of  superiors,  not  only  natural 
parents,  but  civil,  as  magiatntes  or  masters, 
and  every  man's  private  engagements,  are 


rules  of  conpcimce  in  things  indifferent  3, 
The  examples  of  wise  and  good  men  may 
become  rules  of  conscience  ;  but  here  it  must 
be  observed,  that  no  eYamplc  or  judgment  is 
of  any  authority  against  law  :  where  the  law 
is  doubtful,  and  even  where  there  is  no  doubt, 
the  side  of  example  cannot  be  token  till  in- 
quiry has  been  first  made  concerning  what 
the  law  directs. 

Conscience  has  been  considered  as,  I.  na- 
turaly  or  that  common  principle  which  in- 
structs men  of  all  countries  and  religions  in 
the  duties  to  which  they  arc  all  alike  obliged. 
There  seems  to  be  something  of  this  in  the 
minds  of  all  men.  Even  in  the  darkest  re« 
gions  of  the  earth,  and  among  the  rudest 
tribes  of  men,  a  distinction  has  ever  been 
made  between  just  and  unjust,  a  duty  and  a 
crime. 

2.  A  right  conscience  is  that  which  decides 
aright,  or  according  to  the  only  rule  of  recti- 
tude, the  law  of  God.  This  is  also  called  a 
well-informed  com^cicnce,  which  in  all  its  deci- 
sions proceeds  upon  the  most  evident  prin- 
ciples of  truth. 

3.  A  pntlxiUe  conscience  is  that  which,  in 
coses  which  admit  of  the  brightest  and  fullest 
light,  contents  itself  with  bare  probabilities, 
'i'he  consciences  of  many  are  of  no  higher 
character;  and  though  we  must  not  say  a 
man  cannot  be  saved  with  such  a  conscience, 
yet  such  a  conscience  is  not  so  perfect  as  it 
might  be. 

4.  An  ignorant  conscience  is  that  which 
may  declare  right,  but,  as  it  were,  by  chance, 
and  without  any  just  ground  to  build  on. 

5.  An  erroneous  conscience  is  a  conscience 
mistaken  in  its  decisions  about  the  nature  of 
actions. 

6.  A  doubting  conscience  is  a  conscience 
unresolved  about  the  nature  of  actions ;  on 
account  of  the  equal  or  nearly  equal  probabi- 
lities which  appear  for  and  against  each  side 
of  the  question. 

7.  Of  an  evil  conscience  there  are  several 
kinds.  I'onscicnce,  in  regard  to  actions  in 
general,  is  evil  when  it  has  lost  more  or  less 
the  sense  it  ought  to  have  of  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions of  moral  good  and  evil :  this  is  a 
polluted  or  defiled  conscience.  Conscience  is 
evil  in  itself,  when  it  gives  either  none  or  a 
false  testimony  as  to  past  actions ;  when  re- 
flecting upon  wickedness,  it  feels  no  pain,  it 
is  evil,  and  said  to  be  seared  or  hardened,  I 
Tim.  iv.  2.  It  is  also  evil  when,  during  the 
commission  of  sin,  it  lies  quiet  In  regard  to 
future  actions,  conscience  is  evil  if  it  does 
not  startle  at  the  proposal  of  sin,  or  connives 
at  the  commission  of  it 

For  the  right  management  of  conscience, 
we  should,  1.  Kndeavour  to  obtain  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  of  God,  and  with  our  own 
tempers  and  lives,  and  frequently  compare 
them  together. 

2.  Furnish  conscience  with  general  prin- 
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Co!f8t9TENTE8,  a  kind  of  penitents,  who 
were  allowed  to  assist  at  prayers,  but  who  could 
not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  sacrament. 

CoNAisTORT,  a  word  commonly  used  for  a 
coancil-hoQse  of  ecclesiastical   persons,    or, 
place  of  justice  in  the  spiritual  court ;  a  ses* 
akm  or  assembly  of  prelates.    Every  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  of  erery  diocese  has  a  con^ 
Bstory  court,  held  before  his  chancellor  or 
commissary,  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other 
eooTenient  plac^  of  his  diocese,  for  ecclesias- 
tical causes.    The  bishop*s  chancellor  is  the 
judge  of  this  court,  supposed  to  be  skilled  in 
the  ciril  and  canon  law ;  and  in  places  of 
the  (Uocese  Ut  remote  from  the  bishop*8  con- 
sistory, the  bishop  appoints  a  commissary  to 
judge  in  all  causes  within  a  certain  district, 
and  a  register  to  enter  his  decrees,  &c.    Con- 
%atorj  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, or  the  pope's  senate  and  council,  before 
whom  judiciary  causes  are  pleaded,  and  all 
pulitical  affiiirs  of  importance,  the  election  of 
bUhops,    archbishops,    &c    are    transacted. 
I'htrrc  is  the  ordinary  consistor\',  which  the 
p)pe  assembles  every  week  in  tlie  papal  pa- 
lace, aod  the  exircmrdinary  or  secret  consis- 
tories, called  together  on  special  and  import- 
ant occasions.    Consistory  is  also  used  among 
the  Lutherans  for  a  council  or  assembly  of 
ministers  and  lawyers  to  regulate  their  ofiuiirs, 
discipline,  &c.     They  are  the  highest  Pro- 
testant ecclesiastical  bodies  on  the  continent. 
Constance,  Council  of,  1 4 1 4 — 1 418.  The 
German  emperor,  the  pope,  20  princes,  140 
counts,  more  than  20  cardinals,  7  patriarchs, 
20  archbishops,  91  bishops,  GOO  other  clerical 
dignitaries,  and  about  4000  priests,  were  pre- 
sent at  this  celebrated  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
whii-h  was  occasioned  by  the  divisions  and 
ci>n tests  that  had  arisen  about  the  affairs  of 
the  church.     From  1305 — 77,  the  iwpes  had 
r«rsided  at  Avignon;  but  in  1378,  Gregory 
X  I.  removed  the  papal  seat  back  to  Rome  ; 
after  his  death,  the  French  and  Italian  cardi- 
nal«  could  not  agree  upon  a  successor,  and  so 
each  party  chose  its  own  candidate.    This  led 
to  a  schism  which  lasted  forty  years,    indeed, 
when  the  Emperor  Sigismund  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1411,  there  were  three  popes,  each 
of  whom  had  anathematized  the  two  others. 
To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  to  stop 
the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss,  Sigis- 
luund  went  in  person  to  ItaU*,  France,  Sp>ain, 
and  England,  and  (as  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian  L  used  to  say,  in  jest,  performing  the 
part  of  the  beadle  of  the  Roman  empire,) 
summoned  a  general  council.    The  pretended 
heresies  of  >V  ickliffe  and  Huss  were  here  con- 
demned, and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  safety  given  him  by  the  empe- 
ror, was  burnt,  July  6,  1415 ;  and  his  friend 
and  companion,  Jerome,  of  Prague,  met  with 
the  same  fate.  May  30, 1416.  The  three  popes 
were  formally  deposed,  and  Martin  V.  was 
legally  chosen  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter }  but 


instead  of  furthering  the  emperor's  wishes  for 
a  reformation  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  he 
thwarted  his  plans,  and  nothing  was  done  till 
the  council  of  Basle,  which  see. 

CONSTANTINE,  8URNAMED  TllE  GrCAT,  SOU 

of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Chlorus,  and  of 
his  wife  Helena,  was  bom  a.  d.  274.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  soldiery,  in  306.  Galerius,  however, 
would  not  allow  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  gave  him  that  of  Ceesar  only  ;  but  having 
taken  possession  of  the  countries  which  hod 
been  subject  to  his  father,  viz.  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain,  and  overcome  the  Franks,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Maxentius,  vanquish- 
ed his  army  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
was  declared  by  the  senate  Augustus  and 
Pontifex  Maximus.  It  was  in  this  campaign 
in  Italy  that  he  b  said  to  have  seen  a  flaming 
cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath  the  sun,  bearing 
this  inscription,  In  hoc  signo  vinces, — i.  e.  "  By 
this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer ;"  and  on  the 
same  authority  it  is  stati^d  that  Christ  himself 
appeared  to  him  the  following  night,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  for  his  standard  an  imi- 
tation of  the  fiery  cross  which  he  had  seen. 
He  accordingly  caused  a  standard  to  be  made 
in  this  form,  which  was  called  the  Uibaruin,  In 
313,  he  published  the  memorable  edict  of 
toleration  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  By 
this,  every  one  was  allowed  to  embrace  the 
religion  most  agreeable  to  his  own  mode  of 
thinking ;  and  all  the  property  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Christians  during  the  perse- 
cutions was  restored  to  them.  They  were 
also  made  eligible  to  public  offices.  This 
edict  has  accordingly  been  regarded  as  mark- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  cross,  and  the  downfall 
of  paganism. 

Having  defeate<l  Licinins,  who  showed  a 
mortal  hatred  to  the  Christians,  Constantine 
K'canie  sole  head  of  the  eastern  and  western 
empires  in  325,  the  year  noted  for  the  (Ecu- 
menical council  which  he  convened  at  Nice 
in  Hithyuia,  and  which  he  attended  in  person, 
for  the  puri)ose  of  settling  the  Arian  contro- 
versy. Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
favoured  the  Arians,  to  which  he  was  induced 
by  EusebiiLs,  of  Nicouiedia ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  banished  many  orthodox  bishops. 
Though  he  professed  Christianity,  he  was  not 
baptized  till  he  fell  sick  in  337,  in  which  year 
he  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicomedia,  after  a 
reign  of  31  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  charac- 
ter of  (^onstantine's  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith,  its  consequences  were  of  vast  importance 
both  to  the  empire  and  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
It  opened  the  way  for  the  unobstructed  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  to  a  wider  extent  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  All  im- 
pediments to  an  open  profession  of  (Christi- 
anity were  removed,  and  it  became  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  empire.  Numerous, 
however,  m  various  points  of  view,  as  were 
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the  advantages  accrniDg  to  it  from  this 
change,  it  scnm  began  to  suffer  from  being 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  fostering 
influence  of  secular  power.  The  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  was  corrupted :  pompous  rites 
and  ceremonies  were  introduced;  worldly 
honours  and  emoluments  were  conferred  on 
the  teachers  of  Christianity ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  a  ^eat  measure  converted  into  a 
kingdom  of  this  world. 

C-oNSTiTDTiON,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a 
decree  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In 
France,  however,  this  name  has  been  applied, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  famous  bull  Uni" 
genitus,  which  see. 

Constitutions,  Apostolical.  See  Apos- 
tolic. 

CoNSUBSTANTiAL,  a  tcHU  of  like  import 
with  co-essential,  denoting  something  of  the 
same  substance  with  another.  Thus  we  say 
that  Christ  is  cousubstantial  with  the  Father. 
The  term  ofioovuto^,  cousubstantial,  was  first 
adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  councils  of 
Antioch  and  Nice,  to  express  the  orthodox 
doctrine  the  more  precisely,  and  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  and  precaution  against  the  errors  and 
subtleties  of  the  Arians,  who  owned  every 
thing  except  the  consubstantiality. 

The  Arians  allowed  that  the  Word  was  God, 
as  having  been  made  God ;  but  they  denied 
that  he  was  the  same  God,  and  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father :  accordingly  they 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  abolish 
the  use  of  the  word.  The  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  used  all  his  authority  with  the  bishops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  symbols ;  but  it 
was  retained,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was 
then,  the  distinguishing  criterion  between  an 
Athanasian  and  an  Arian.  See  Articles  Abians 
and  Jesus  Chbist. 

CoNSUBSTANTiATiOK,  a  teuct  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  with  regard  to  the  maimer  of 
the  change  made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  eucharist  The  divines  of  that  profession 
maintain  that,  after  consecration,  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  are  substantially  present 
together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  called  consubstantiation,  or 
impanation.    See  Transubstantiation. 

Contentment  is  a  disposition  of  mind  in 
which  our  desires  are  confined  to  what  we 
enjoy,  without  murmuring  at  our  lot,  or  wish- 
ing ardently  for  more.  It  stands  opposed  to 
envy,  James  iiL  16  ;  to  avarice,  Heb.  xiii.  5 ; 
to  pride  and  ambition,  Prov.  xiiL  10 ;  to 
anxiety  of  mind.  Matt  vL  25, 34 ;  to  murmur- 
ings  and  repining  1  Cor.  x.  10.  Content- 
ment does  not  miply  nnconcem  about  our 
welfare,  or  that  we  should  not  have  a  sense  of 
any  thing  uneasy  or  distressing ;  nor  does  it 
give  any  countenance  to  idleness,  or  prevent 
diligent  endeavours  to  improve  our  circum- 
stances. It  implies,  however,  that  our  desires 
of  worldly  good  be  moderate ;  that  we  do  not 
indulge  unnecessary  care,  or  use  unlawful 


efforts  to  better  ourselves ;  but  that  we  ac- 
quiesce with,  and  make  the  best  of  our  con- 
dition, whatever  it  be.  Contentment  arises 
not  from  a  mau*s  outward  condition,  but  from 
his  inward  disposition,  and  is  the  genuine 
offspring  of  humility,  attended  with  a  fixed 
habitual  sense  of  God*s  particular  providence, 
the  recollection  of  past  mercies,  and  a  just 
estimate  of  the  true  nature  of  all  earthly 
things.  Motives  to  contentment  arise  from 
the  consideration  of  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine 
government,  Ps.  xcviL  1,  2 ;  the  benignity  of 
the  Divine  providence,  Ps.  cxlv. ;  the  great- 
ness of  the  Divine  promises,  2  Pet  L  4 ;  our 
own  unworthiness,  Gen.  xxxii.  10 ;  the  pun- 
ishments we  deserve.  Lam.  iiL  39,  40 ;  the 
reward  which  contentment  itself  brings  with 
it,  I  Tim.  vi.  6 ;  the  speedy  termination  of  all 
our  troubles  here,  and  the  prospect  of  eternal 
felicity  in  a  future  state,  Rom.  v.  2. — Barrmp*» 
Works,  voL  iiL  ser.  5 — 9  ;  Bwrrtmgha  on  Com- 
tentment;  WataotCs  Art  of  ditto ;  Juale*s  CotLt 
p.  59 ;  Mcuon^s  ChrisicM  MoraU,  toL  L 
ser.  2. 

CoNTiNENCT  is  that  moral  virtue  by  which 
we  restrain  concupiscence.  There  is  this 
distinction  between  chastity  and  continence : 
chastity  requires  no  effort,  because  it  may 
result  from  constitution ;  whereas  continencj 
appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  victory 
gamed  over  ourselves.  The  term  is  most 
usually  applied  to  men,  as  chastity  is  to 
women.    See  Cbastitt. 

Contingent,  any  thing  that  happens  with- 
out a  foreknown  cause,  commonly  called  ac- 
cidentaL  An  event  not  come  to  pass  is  said 
to  be  contingent,  which  either  ma^  or  may 
not  be ;  what  is  already  done,  is  said  to  have 
been  contingent,  if  it  might  or  might  not 
have  been.  What  is  contingent  or  casual  to 
us  is  not  so  with  Grod.  As  effects  stand  re- 
lated to  a  second  cause,  they  are  many  times 
contingent:  but  as  they  stand  related  to  the 
first  cause,  they  are  acts  of  God*s  coonsel,  and 
directed  by  his  wisdom. 

Contrite:  this  word  signifies  beaten  or 
bruised,  as  with  hard  blows,  or  a  heavy  bur- 
den ;  and  so  in  Scripture  language  impofts 
one  whose  heart  is  broken  and  wounded  for 
sin,  in  opposition  to  the  heart  of  stone.  Isa. 
Ixvi.  2;  Ps.  IL  17;  IviL  15. 

The  evidences  of  a  broken  and  contrite 
spirit  are,  I.  Deep  conviction  of  .the  evil  of 
sm.  2.  Humiliation  under  a  sense  of  it.  Job 
xliiL  5,  6.  3.  Pungent  sorrow  for  it.  Zee  xiL 
10.  4.  Ingenuous  confession  of  it,  1  John  L 
9.  *  5.  Prayer  for  deliverance  from  it,  Ps.  It 
10;  LukexviiLl3.  6.  Susceptibility  of  good 
impressions,  Ezek.  xL  19. 

CoNTRovERST,  Reliqious,  IS  good  OT  cviL 
according  to  the  principles  which  it  uphotds, 
the  purpose  in  which  it  originates,  the  olgeet 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  temper  widi 
which  it  is  conducted.  If  it  spring  from  a 
mere  spirit  of  contention ;  firom  desire  of  vie- 
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tory,  not  love  of  truth ;  or  from  stubbonincss 
that  will  not  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  Christianity  will  not  ac- 
knowledge it  for  her  own.  If  it  be  employed 
oo  qoestions  unbefitting  human  disputation  ; 
questions  inaccessible  to  our  finite  under- 
sttndings,  unnecessary  or  unimportant  in 
their  issue,  and  only  tending  to  perpetuate 
strife,  or  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  men,  then 
it  is  also  unworthy  of  the  Christian  character. 
Nor  is  it  void  of  offence  when,  however  sound 
its  principles,  however  important  its  subject, 
however  irrefragable  its  ar^ment,  it  is  made 
the  rehide  of  personal  malignity ;  when  it  is 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  that  rends  asunder  the 
social  ties,  and  exasperates,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  soften,  the  irritable  feelings,  which, 
even  in  its  mildest  aspect,  it  is  but  too  apt  to 
excite. 

But  those  eril  consequences,  which  flow 
from  the  abuse  of  controversy,  and  from 
causes  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
with  religious  discussion,  ought  not  to  deter 
us  from  Its  proper  use,  when  truth  requires 
its  aid.  Controversy  is  worse  than  useless  if 
it  hare  no  better  end  in  view  than  a  display 
of  mental  superiority,  or  the  self-gratification 
which,  to  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  it  appears 
to  afford*  For,  as  in  secular  disputes,  it  is 
the  legitimate  end  of  warfare  to  produce 
peace,  so,  in  religious  polemics,  the  attain- 
ment of  unanimity  ought  to  be  the  main  ob- 
ject. War  is  wa^ed  because  peace  cannot  be 
«»bcained  without  it  Religious  controversy  is 
maintained  because  agreement  in  the  truth  is 
not  otherwise  to  be  effected.  When  this  ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  us,  we  do  but  acquit  our- 
selves of  an  indispensable  duty  in  defending 
the  charge  committed  to  our  care  by  the  use 
of  those  weapons  with  which  the  armoury  of 
the  divine  word  supplies  us. —  Van  MilaerVa 
liampUm  Led. 

Convent.  See  Abbey,  Monastery,  Monk. 

Conventicle,  a  diminutive  of  convent,  de- 
noting properly  a  cabaL,  or  secret  assembly  of 
a  part  of  the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a 
pam-  in  the  election  of  an  abbot  The  term 
cunventicle  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  first 
spplied  in  England  to  the  schools  of  Wickliffe, 
aud  has  been  since  used  in  a  way  of  reproach 
for  those  Dssemblies  which  dissent  from  the 
established  church. 

In  1664  what  was  called  the  conventicle  act 
was  passed,  decreeing  that  if  any  person  above 
sixteen  years  of  age  was  present  at  any  meet- 
ing for  worship,  different  from  the  Church  of 
England,  where  there  should  be  five  persons 
more  than  the  household,  they  should,  for  the 
first  offence,  suffer  three  months'  imprison- 
ment or  pay  bl ;  for  the  second,  the  punish- 
ment is  doubled  ;  and  for  the  third,  they  were 
to  be  banished  to  America,  or  pay  KHi/.,  and 
if  they  returned,  fo  suffer  death.  This  act 
having  expired,  it  was  revived  in  1669,  for  by 
22  Car.  II.  cap.  1,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any 


persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  shall  be  present  at  any  conven- 
ticle where  there  are  five  or  more  assembled, 
they  shall  be  fined  ds.  for  the  first  offence,  and 
10«.  for  the  second;  and  persons  preaching 
incur  a  penalty  of  20/.  Also  suffering  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  a  house  is  20/.  penalty  :  jus- 
tices of  peace  have  power  to  enter  such  houses, 
and  seize  persons  assembled ;  and  if  they  neg- 
lect tlieir  duty,  they  forfeit  100/. ;  and  if  any 
constable,  &c.,  know  of  such  proceedings,  and 
do  not  inform  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  chief 
magistrate,  he  shall  forfeit  5/.  But  the  1st  of 
William  and  Mary,  cap.  18,  ordains  that  Pro- 
testant dissenters  shall  be  exempted  from  these 
penalties;  though  if  they  meet  in  a  house 
with  the  doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  such 
dissenters  shall  have  no  benefit  from  the  1st 
of  William  and  Mary.  Officers  of  the  govern- 
ment &c.,  present  at  any  conventicle  at  which 
there  shall  be  ten  persons,  if  the  royal  family 
be  not  prayed  for  in  express  words,  shall  for- 
feit 40/.,  and  be  disabled.  Stat  10  Anne, 
cap.  2. 

CoN\'ER8ioN,  a  change  which  consists  in 
the  renovation  of  the  heart  and  life,  or  a  turn- 
ing from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  unto 
God,  Acts  xxvi.  18,  and  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  Divine  grace  on  the  soul.  Some- 
times it  is  put  for  restoration,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peter,  Luke  xxii.  32.  The  instrumental  cause 
of  conversion  is  usually  the  ministry  of  the 
word;  though  sometimes  it  is  produced  by 
reading,  by  serious  and  appropriate  conversa- 
tion, sanctified  afilictions,  &c.  "  Conversion," 
says  the  great  Chamock,  *'is  to  be  distin- 
gmshed  from  regeneration  thus : — Regenera- 
tion is  a  spiritual  change ;  conversion  is  a 
spiritual  motion;  in  regeneration  there  is  a 
power  conferred ;  conversion  is  the  exercise 
of  this  power ;  in  regeneration  there  is  given 
us  a  principle  to  turn  ;  conversion  is  our 
actual  turning.  In  the  covenant,  God*s  put- 
ting his  Spirit  into  us  is  distinguished  from 
our  walking  in  his  statutes  from  the  first  step 
we  take  in  the  way  of  Ood,  and  is  set  down 
as  the  cause  of  our  motion.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27. 
In  renewing  us,  God  gives  us  a  power ;  in 
converting  us,  he  excites  that  power.  Men 
are  naturally  dead,  and  have  a  stone  upon 
them :  regeneration  is  a  rolling  away  the 
stone  from  the  heart,  and  a  raising  to  new- 
ness of  life ;  and  then  conversion  is  as  natural 
to  a  regeiierate  man  as  motion  is  to  a  lively 
body.  A  principle  of  activity  will  produce 
action.  In  regeneration  man  is  wholly  pas- 
sive; in  conversion  he  is  active.  The  first 
reviving  us  is  wholly  the  act  of  God,  without 
any  concurrence  of  the  creature :  but  after 
we  are  revived  we  do  actively  and  voluntarily 
live  in  his  sight  Regeneration  is  the  motion 
of  God  in  the  creature;  conversion  is  the 
motion  of  the  creature  to  God,  by  virtue  of 
that  first  principle :  from  this  principle  all 
the  acts  of  believing,  repenting,  mortifying, 
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quickening,  do  spring.  In  all  these  a  man  is 
active;  in  the  other  he  is  merely  passive.** 
(Conversion  evidences  itself  by  ardent  love  to 
God,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25 ;  delight  in  his  people,  John 
xiii.  35  ;  attendance  on  his  ordinances,  Ps. 
xxviL  4 ;  confidence  in  his  promises,  Ps.  ix. 
10 ;  abhorrence  of  self^  and  renunciation  of 
the  world.  Job  xliiL  5  ;  James  iv.  4 ;  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  and  uniform  obedi- 
ence to  his  word,  Matt  vii.  20.  See  Calling, 
Regbneration. 

Convert,  a  person  who  is  converted.  In 
a  monastic  sense,  converts  are  lay  friars,  or 
brothers  admitted  for  the  service  of  the  house, 
without  orders,  and  not  allowed  to  sing  in 
the  choir. 

Conviction,  in  general,  is  the  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  any  proposition.  In  a  reli- 
gious sense,  it  is  the  first  degree  of  repent- 
ance, and  implies  an  aflfecting  sense  that  we 
are  guilty  before  God :  that  we  can  do  no- 
thing of  ourselves  to  gain  his  forfeited  favour; 
that  we  deserve  and  are  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  God  ;  that  sin  is  very  odious  and  hateful, 
yea,  the  greatest  of  evils.  There  is  a  natural 
conviction  which  arises  from  natural  con- 
science, fear  of  punishment,  moral  suasion, 
or  alarming  providences,  but  which  is  not  of 
a  permanent  nature.  Saving  conviction  is 
a  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  cause ;  though 
the  law,  the  conscience,  the  Gospel,  or  afflic- 
tion, may  be  the  means.  John  xvi.  8,  9.. 
Convictions  of  sin  differ  very  much  in  their 
degree  in  different  persons.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  those  who  suffer  the  most  ago- 
nizing sensations  are  such  as  never  before 
enjoyed  the  external  call  of  the  Gospel,  o^ 
were  not  favoured  with  the  tuition  of  reli» 
gious  parents,  but  have  neglected  or  notori- 
ously abused  the  means  of  grace.  To  these 
conviction  is  often  sudden,  and  produces  that 
horror  and  shame  which  are  not  soon  over- 
come ;  whereas  those  who  have  sat  under  the 
Gospel  from  their  infancy  have  not  had  such 
alarming  convictions,  because  they  have  al- 
ready some  notion  of  these  things,  and  have 
80  much  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel  as 
administers  immediate  comfort.  As  it  is  not, 
therefore,  the  constant  method  of  the  Spirit 
to  convince  in  one  way,  it  is  improper  for 
any  to  distress  themselves  because  they  are 
not,  or  have  not  been  tormented  almost  to 
despair :  they  should  be  rather  thankful  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  dealt  tenderly  with 
them,  and  opened  to  them  the  source  of  con- 
solation. It  is  necessary  however  to  observe, 
that,  in  order  to  repentance  and  conversion 
to  God,  there  must  be  real  and  lasting  con- 
viction, which,  though  it  may  not  £e  the 
same  in  degree,  is  the  same  in  nature.  Evan- 
gelical conviction  differs  from  legal  convic- 
tion thus:  legal  arises  from  a  consideration 
of  God's  justice,  power,  or  omniscience; 
eiJangelical  irom  God*s  goodness  and  holiness, 
and  from  a  disaffection  to  sin :  legal  convic- 


tion still  conceits  there  is  some  remaining 
good ;  but  evangelical  is  sensible  there  is  no 
good  at  all :  legd  wishes  freedom  from  pain  ; 
evangelical  from  sin:  legal  hardens  the  heart; 
evangelical  softens  it :  legal  is*  only  tempor- 
ary ;  evangelical  lasting. 

Convocation,  an  assembly  of  persons  for 
the  worship  of  God.  Lev.  xxiiL  Numb. 
xxviJL  Exod.  xiL  16.  An  assembly  of  the 
clergy  for  consultation  upon  matters  eccle- 
siastical. 

As  the  parliament  consists  of  two  distinct 
houses,  so  does  this  convocation.  The  one 
called  the  upper  house,  where  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  sit  severally  by  themselves ;  the 
other,  the  lower  house,  where  all  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  are  represented  by  their  deputies. 
The  inferior  clergy  are  represented  by  their 
proctors,  consisting  of  all  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons ;  of  one  proctor  for  every  chapter, 
and  two  for  the  clergy,  of  every  uocese — in 
all,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  divines,  viz. 
twenty-two  deans,  fifty-three  archdeacons, 
twenty-four  prebendaries,  and  forty-four 
proctors  of  tlie  diocesan  clergy.  The  lower 
house  chooses  its  prolocutor,  who  is  to  take 
care  that  the  members  attend,  to  collect  their 
debates  and  votes,  and  to  carry  their  resolu- 
tions to  the  upper  house.  The  convocation 
is  summoned  by  the  king's  writ,  directed  to 
the  archbishop  of  each  province,  requiring 
him  to  summon  all  bishops,  deans,  archdea- 
cons, &c.  The  power  of  the  convocation  is 
limited  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIIL  They 
are  not  to  make  any  canons,  or  ecclesiastical 
laws,  without  the  king's  licence;  nor,  when 
permitted,  can  they  put  them  in  execution 
but  under  several  restrictions. — They  have 
the  examining  and  censuring  all  heretical 
and  schismatical  books  and  persons,  &c ;  but 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery, 
or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy  in  convoca- 
tion, and  their  servants,  have  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  members  of  parliament.  In  1665, 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy  gave  up  the 
privilege  of  taxing  themselves  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  consideration  of  their  being 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members 
for  that  house.  Since  that  period  they  have 
been  seldom  allowed  to  do  any  business :  and 
are  generally  prorogued  from  time  to  time 
till  dissolved,  a  new  convocation  being  gener- 
ally called  along  with  a  new  parliament. 

CoNvuLsioNiSTS,  a  term  originally  wplied 
to  such  persons  as  were  the  suljects  of  con- 
vulsive fits,  of  which  they  were  said  to  be 
cured  by  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  P^uris, 
a  celebrated  z^ot  among  the  Jansemsts; 
and  afterwards  given  to  those  in  France 
whose  fanaticism  or  imposture  caosed  them 
to  work  themselves  up  into  the  stransest  agi- 
tations and  convulsions,  during  whi^  they 
received  wonderful  visions  and  rerelatioos, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant antics  that  ever  were  ezhiUted  by 
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idaoC  or  madman.    They  threw  themselves 

iocn  the  moet  violent  contortions  of  body, 

rolled  aboat  on  the  ground,  imitated  birds, 

beasts,  and  fishes,  and  at  hst  when  they  had 

completely  spent  themselTcs,  went  off  in  a 

swoon.     The  greater   number  were  of  the 

female  aex,  who,  like  the  derrishes,  spnn 

ChemselTcs  round  on  one  heel,  and  frequently 

presented  themselres  to  the  spectators  m  very 

mdecent  attitudes.   Pinault,  an  advocate,  who 

belonged  to  the  conTulsionists,  maintained 

that  God  had  sent  him  a  peculiar  kind  of  fits 

by  which  to  humble  his  pride.    During  these 

fits,  he  aJways  barked  like  a  dog.    Though 

ii  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  these 

disgusting  scenes  first  caime  into  notice  in 

France,  uaty  have  more  or  less  continued  till 

the  present  time.    It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 

ther  have  been  exhibited  in  Paris  since  the 

akldle  of  last  century ;  but  in  country  places, 

such  as  Fores,  Pontoise,  &c,  they  occasion* 

ally  occur,  when  the  cunning  priests  know 

bow  lo  make  them  tell  on  the  credulity  of  the 

vnl^r,  and  thus  render  them  subservient  to 

the  mterests  of  Roman  superstition. 

Corn,  a  name  given  to  the  natives  of 
Egypt  belonging  to  the  Jacobite  or  Mono- 
physite  sect,  and  is  a  term  of  Arabic  forma- 
tion, manifestly  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
A(yinrroc>  The  Jacobites,  who  were  of  pure 
Egyptian  blood,  and  far  more  numerous  than 
ihevr  adversaries,  -the  Melkites  (Greeks  in 
£uth  as  well  as  in  origin),  having  been  perse- 
cuted as  heretics  by  the  Greek  emperor,  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Amru-Ibn- 
el-aaa,  the  Arabian  commander,  who  granted 
to  them  immunities  which  they  had  not  pre- 
vioQsly  possessed,  and  protected  their  church 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  see.  But  the  Copts  soon  found  that 
their  privileges  would  be  of  little  avail  under 
oppressive  or  fimatical  princes.  Their  wealth, 
numbers,  and  respectability  rapidly  declined ; 
and,  though  rarely  intermarrying  with  their 
conquerors,  and  preserving  their  features, 
manners,  and  reUgion  uniutered,  they  soon 
lost  their  language,  which  had  resisted  the 
influence  of  a  Grecian  court  for  so  many 
ages.  Though  studied  and  used  as  a  learned 
luguage  till  the  present  time,  it  appears  to 
have  Iwen  little  or  at  all  spoken  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century. 

In  person  and  features,  the  Copts  differ 
much  finom  the  other  natives  of  Egypt,  and 
are  evidently  a  distinct  race — an  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  negro 
with  the  fiurer  tribes  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  trofHcs,  strongly  resembling  the  Abys- 
sintanSy  who,  though  extremely  dark,  are 
much  paler  than  the  genuine  negroes.  Dark 
eyes,  aquiline  noses,  and  curled  hair,  are  the 
usual  characteristics  of  both  nations ;  and  the 
mummies  which  have  been  examined  show 
the  resemblance  of  the  modem  Copts  to  their 
ancestors.    At  the  hi^iest  calculation,  they 


do  not  at  present  amount  to  more  than  be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000  souls.  They 
have  good  capacities,  and  generally  have 
the  Turkish  taxes,  finances,  &c.,  in  their 
hands. 

The  Copts  have  a  patriarch,  who  resides 
at  Cairo ;  but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alex- 
andria. He  has  no  archbishop  under  him, 
but  eleven  or  twelve  bishops.  The  rest  of 
the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  are 
composed  of  the  orders  of  St.  AnUiony,  St. 
Paul,  St  Macarius,  who  have  each  their 
monasteries.  Besides  the  orders  of  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdeacons,  the  Copts  have  like- 
wise archimandrites,  or  abbots,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and 
ceremonies  of  a  strict  ordination.  By  a  custom 
of  six  hundred  years*  standing,  if  a  priest 
elected  bishop  be  not  already  archimandrite, 
that  dignity  must  be  conferred  on  him  before 
episcopal  ordination.  The  second  person 
among  the  clergy,  after  the  patriarch,  is  the 
titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  also  re- 
sides at  Cairo.  To  him  belongs  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Coptic  Church  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  patriarchal  see.  To  be  elected  patn- 
arch,  it  is  necessary  the  person  have  lived 
all  his  life  in  continence.  To  be  elected 
bishop,  the  person  must  be  in  the  celibate ;  or, 
if  he  have  been  married,  it  must  not  be  above 
once.  The  priests  and  inferior  ministers  are 
allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination  ;  but 
not  forced  to  it,  as  some  have  observed. 
They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  their 
children.  None  but  the  lowest  rank  among 
the  people  commence  ecclesiastics,  whence 
arises  that  excessive  ignorance  found  among 
them ;  yet  the  respect  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  The  mo- 
nastic life  is  in  great  esteem  among  them : 
to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  bishop.  The  reli- 
gious Copts,  it  is  said,  make  a  vow  of  per- 
petual chastity ;  renounce  the  world,  and  live 
with  great  austerity  in  deserts ;  they  are  ob- 
liged to  sleep  in  their  clothes  and  their  girdle, 
on  a  mat  stretched  on  the  ground;  and  to 
prostrate  themselves  every  evening  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times  with  their  face  and 
breast  on  the  ground.  They  are  all,  both 
men  and  women,  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people,  and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are 
properly  hospitals,  and  few  enter  but  widows 
reduced  to  beggary. 

Coptic  Version.    See  Bible,  Versions. 

CoRBAN,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  were  those 
offerings  which  had  life  ;  in  opposition  to  the 
minchahj  or  those  which  had  not  It  is  de- 
rived fit)m  the  word  karab,  which  signifies 
**  to  approach ;"  because  the  victims  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
corban  were  always  looked  upon  as  the  most 
sacred  offerings.  The  Jews  are  reproached 
with  defeating,  by  means  of  the  corban,  the 
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pro»\'pt  of  the  fifth  coininandnicnt,  which 
iMijoiiis  th«'  n«si>ect  due  to  parents;  for  vrhea 
a  chilli  hcul  no  mind  to  relieve  the  vants  (»f 
luR  father  or  mother,  he  M-ould  say  to  them 
— *'  It  is  a  gift  (corban)  by  whatsoever  thou 
mightest  be  profited  by  me ;"  i.  e.  "  I  have 
devoted  that  to  God  which  you  ask  of  me, 
and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give/*  Mark  viL  1 1. 

CoRDELiKR,  a  Franciscan,  or  religious  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  denomination 
citnUiicr  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  the 
war  of  St,  l^ewis  against  the  infidels,  wherein 
i\\e  friars  /n/;u)r  having  repulsed  the  barbarians, 
and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  answered  they  were  people  conWiVr, 
•*  tiinl  with  roi)es ;"  alluding  to  the  girdle  of 
rope  or  cord,  tied  with  thri»e  knots,  which 
they  wore  as  jvart  of  their  habit. 

CoRuiooLEH,  a  society  of  Roman  Catholic 
devotees  that  pn>fess  to  worship  *Mhe  sacred 
heart  of  Jesus,  and  that  of  Marv,  his  Virgin 
Mother."  They  abound  in  I^aples,  Italy, 
SiNiiii,  and  Sardinia. 

<.'oRNARi8T»,  the  disciples  of  Theodore 
Conihert,  an  enthusiastic  stKrretary  of  the 
Slates  of  Holland.  He  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  against  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinists.  He  maintained  that  everj*  reli- 
gious communion  needed  reformation  ;  but 
he  added,  that  no  person  had  a  right  to  engage 
in  accomplishing  it  without  a  mission  sup> 
|M)rtcd  by  miracles.  He  was  also  of  opinion, 
that  a  iH^rson  might  be  a  good  Christian 
without  being  a  member  of  any  visible 
church. 

CoRprs  Christi,  Feast  of;  a  particular 
festival  instituted  in  the  Roman  Church,  in 
honour  of  the  consecrated  host,  and  with  a 
view  to  its  adoration.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  vision  of  a  nun  of  Liege,  named  Juliana, 
in  1230,  who,  while  looking  at  the  full  moon, 
saw  a  gap  in  its  orb ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  re- 
velation from  heaven,  learned  that  the  moon 
represented  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
gap  the  want  of  a  certain  festival, — that  of 
tlie  adoration  of  the  bodv  of  l^hrist  in  the 
cimsecrated  host, — which  she  was  to  begin  to 
celebrate,  and  announce  to  the  world.  In 
1264,  while  a  priest  at  Bolsena,  who  did  not 
beHeve  in  the  change  of  the  bread  into  the 
body  of  iTirist,  was  going  through  the  cere- 
mony of  benediction,  drops  of  blood  fell  on 
his  surplice;  and,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them  in  the  folds  of  his  garment, 
formed  bhvxiy  images  of  the  host.  The 
bloody  surplice  is  still  shown  as  a  relic  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  Urban  IV.  pnblished,  in  the 
same  year,  a  buU,  in  which  he  appointed  the 
Thursday  of  the  week  after  Pentecost  for 
the  celebrmtioQ  of  the  Corpus  CkriMi  feast 
thronghoiit  Christendom,  and  promised  ab- 
•olatioo  for  a  piriod  of  frt>,n  fortv  to  one 
hmidred  days  to  the  penitent  who  took  part 
li  iL  Since  then,  the  festival  has  been  kept 
i»  €M  of  Uw  grcuast  in  the  Roman  Catholic 


Church.  Splendid  processions  form  an  e*:- 
sential  part  of  it.  The  children  belonging 
to  the  choir,  with  flags,  and  the  priests,  with 
lighted  tapers,  move  through  the  streets  in 
front  of  the  priest,  who  carries  the  host  in  a 
precious  box,  where  it  can  be  seen,  under  a 
canopy  held  by  four  laymen  of  rank.  A 
crowd  of  the  common  people  closes  the  pro- 
cession. In  Spain,  it  is  customary  for  persons 
of  distinction  to  send  their  children,  dressed 
as  angels  to  join  the  procession  ;  the  different 
fraternities  carry  their  patron  saints  before 
the  host ;  asttmishment  and  awe  are  produced, 
as  well  as  feelings  of  superstitious  derotion, 
by  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
procession,  by  the  brilliant  appearance  g( 
the  streamers,  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  from 
the  incense,  and  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
music.  The  festival  is  also  a  general  holiday, 
in  which  bull  fights,  games,  dances,  and  other 
amusements  are  not  wanting.  In  Sicily,  all  the 
liberties  of  a  masquerade  are  allowed,  and  pas- 
sages from  Scripture  history  are  theatrically 
exhibited  in  the  streets.  The  whole  people  are 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement,  and  riot 
in  the  gratification  of  their  carnal  passions 
under  the  sanction  of  religious  license. 

CoRRrpTicoi..A:,  see  Aphthartodocites. 

Cosmogony  (from  the  Greek  co<t/ioc,  the 
world,  and  yovoc,  generation),  according  to 
its  etymology,  should  be  defined — the  origin 
of  the  world ;  but  the  term  has  become,  to  a 
great  degree,  associated  with  the  numerous 
theories  of  different  nations  and  indiriduab 
respecting  this  event  These  hypotheses  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  .*— ^ 

1.  That  which  represents  the  world  as 
eternal  in  form  as  well  as  substance.  Ocellus 
Lucanus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  philo- 
sophers who  supposed  the  world  to  have 
existed  from  eternity.  Aristotle  appears  to 
have  embraced  the  same  doctrine.  His  theor}' 
is,  that  not  only  the  heaven  and  earth,  but 
also  animate  and  inanimate  beings  in  general, 
were  without  beginning.  His  opinion  rested 
on  the  belief,  that  the  nniverse  wras  necsenarilv 
the  eternal  effect  of  a  caose  ec^oally  eternal, 
such  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  being  at 
once  power  and  action,  could  not  remain  idle. 
Yet  he  admitted  that  a  spiritual  substance  was 
the  cause  of  the  nniverse,  of  its  motion,  and 
its  form.  He  says  positively  in  his  Meta- 
physics, that  God  is  an  intelligent  spirit 
(I'ci'cX  incorporeal,  immorable,  indivisible, 
the  mover  of  all  things.  According  to  him, 
the  universe  is  less  a  creation  than  an  emana- 
tion of  the  Deity.  Plato  says  the  aniverse 
is  an  eternal  image  of  the  immutable  Idea  or 
Type,  united,  from  eternity,  with  changeable 
matter.  The  followers  ii  this  philosopher 
both  developed  and  distorted  this  ideau  Am- 
monius.  a  cQsciple  of  Proclns,  taught,  in  the 
:nxth  century,  at  Alexandria,  the  co-eteraity 
of  (tod  and'  the  universe.  Several  ancieot 
philosophers   (as  also  modems)  have  gone 
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fbitber,  uid  taagfat  that  the  aniverse  is  one 
with  Deity.  Of  wis  opinion  wece  Xenophanes, 
Pannenides,  MeliMus,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  the 
Hegaric  aect 

2.  The  theory  which  considers  the  matter 
of  the  univene  eternal,  but  not  its  form,  was 
the  prrvailing  one  among  the  ancients,  who, 
•tarting  flrom  the  principle  that  out  of  nothing 
nothing  ooold  be  made,  could  not  admit  the 
creation  of  matter,  yet  did  not  belieTC  that 
the  world  had  always  been  in  its  present 
state.  The  prior  state  of  the  world,  subject 
to  a  constant  succession  of  uncertain  move- 
BMnts,  which  chance  afterwards  made  regular, 
they  called  rAoo*.  The  Phoenicians,  Baby- 
kmiana,  and  also  the  Egyptians,  seem  to  haye 
adhered  to  this  theory.  The  ancient  poets, 
who  have  handed  down  to  us  the  old  mytho- 
logical traditions,  represent  the  universe  as 
fringing  firom  chaos  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Deity.  Uesiod  feigns  that  Chaos  was 
the  pnrent  of  Erebus  and  Night,  fh)m  whose 
onion  sprang  the  Air  (AiOi}p)  and  the  Day. 
He  fkrther  relates  how  the  sky  and  the  stars 
▼ere  separated  fVom  the  earth,  &c  The 
system  of  atoms  is  much  more  famous.  Leu- 
dppns  and  Democritus  of  Abdera  were  its 
inrentors.  The  atoms,  or  indivisible  particles, 
laid  they,  existed  from  eternity,  moving  at 
kaxard,  smd  producing,  by  their  constant 
■ceting,  a  variety  of  substances.  After 
having  given  rise  to  an  immense  variety  of 
combinations,  they  produced  the  present  or- 
ganization of  bodies.  This  system  of  cos- 
mogony was  that  of  Epicurus,  as  described 
by  l#ncretius.  Democritus  attributed  to 
atoms  form  and  size ;  Epicurus  added  weight 
Blany  other  systems  have  existed  which  must 
be  classed  under  this  division.  We  only 
mention  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  admitted  two 
principles,  God  and  matter, — in  the  abstract 
both  corporeal,  for  they  did  not  admit  spi- 
ritoal  beings.  The  first  was  active,  the  second 
passive. 

3.  The  third  theory  of  cosmogony  makes 
God  the  creator  of  the  world  out  of  nothing. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
in  which  it  is  taught  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  From  its  being  more  or 
less  held  by  the  Etruscans,  Magi,  Druids,  and 
Bramins,  it  would  seem  to  have  found  its  way 
as  a  tradition  from  the  regions  in  which  it 
was  possessed  as  a  divine  revelation.  Anaxa- 
goras  was  the  first  who  taught  it  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  was  generally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Lu- 
cretius to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 

**  The  free-thinkers  of  our  own  and  of  former 
ages  have  denied  the  possibility  of  creation, 
as  being  a  contradiction  to  reason ;  and  of 
consequence  have  taken  the  opportunity  from 
thence  to  discredit  revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  defenders  of  the  sacred  writings 
have  asserted  that  creation  out  of  nothing,  so 
far  from  being  a  contradiction  to  reason,  is 


not  only  probable,  but  demonstrably  certain. 
Nay,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
from  the  very  inspection  of  the  visible  sj  stem 
of  Nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  was 
once  in  a  state  of  non-existence."  We  cannot, 
however,  here  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  ;  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  what  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal,  both  concerning  himself  and  the  works 
of  his  hands.  Men,  and  other  animals  that 
inhabit  the  earth  and  the  seas ;  all  the  im- 
mense varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which 
the  vegetable  kingdom  consists  ;  the  globe 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
these  we  know  to  have  been  produced  by  his 
power.  Besides  the  terrestrial  world,  which 
we  inhabit,  we  see  many  other  material  bodies 
disposed  around  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  space. 
The  moon,  which  is  in  a  particular  manner 
connected  with  our  earth,  and  even  dependent 
upon  it ;  the  sun  and  the  other  planets,  with 
their  satellites,  which,  like  the  earth,  circulate 
round  the  sun,  and  appear  to  derive  from  bini 
light  and  heat;  those  bodies  which  we  call 
fixed  stars,  and  consider  as  illuminating  and 
cherishing  with  heat  each  its  peculiar  system 
of  planets  ;  and  the  comets  which,  at  certain 
periods,  surprise  us  with  their  appearance, 
and  the  nature  of  whose  connexion  with  the 
general  system  of  Nature,  or  with  any  par- 
ticular system  of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  have  f\illy  discovered ;  these  are  so  many 
more  of  the  Deity's  works,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  which  we  cannot  but  conceive  the 
most  awful  ideas  of  his  creative  power. 

"  Matter,  however,  whatever  the  varieties 
of  form  under  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  the 
relative  disposition  of  its  parts,  or  the  motions 
communicated  to  it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of 
the  works  of  creation.  We  believe  ourselves 
to  be  animated  with  a  much  higher  principle 
than  brute  matter ;  in  viewing  the  manners 
and  economy  of  the  lower  animals,  we  can 
scarce  avoid  acknowledging  even  them  to 
consist  of  something  more  than  various  modi- 
fications of  matter  and  motion.  The  other 
planetary  bodies,  which  seem  to  be  in  circum- 
stances nearly  analogous  to  those  of  our  earth, 
are  surely,  as  well  as  it,  destined  for  the  habi- 
tations of  rational,  intelligent  beings.  The 
existence  of  intelligences  of  an  higher  order 
than  man,  though  infinitely  below  the  Deity, 
appears  extremely  probable.  Of  these  spirit- 
ual beings,  called  angels,  we  have  express  in- 
tunation  in  Scripture  (see  the  article  Angel.) 
But  the  limits  of  the  creation  we  must  not 
pretend  to  define.  How  far  the  regions  of 
space  extend,  or  how  they  are  filled,  we 
know  not.  How  the  planetary  worlds,  the 
sun,  and  the  fixed  stars  are  occupied,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  have  ascertained.  We  are 
even  ignorant  how  wide  a  diversity  of  forms, 
what  an  infinity  of  living  animated  beings 
1  may  inhabit  our  owp  ^lobe.  So  confined  is 
,  our  knowledge  of  creation,  yet  so  grand,  so 
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axKful,  that  (Kirt  ivh'ich  our  oairow  under- 
KtaiKlin^s  can  coiuprehoiul. 

•*  Coiu'orning  the  periods  of  time  at  vhich 
the  IViiy  executed  his  wveral  works,  it  can- 
not bt*  pretemUnl  that  mankind  have  had 
opiH>rt unities  of  n»ceivinp  very  (mrticular  in- 
form;ition.  Many  have  been  the  conjectures, 
ami  ourituis  the  fancies  of  learned  men,  re- 
8]H'ctiiig  it :  but.  alter  all,  \re  must  be  indebted 
to  the  sacreil  writings  for  the  best  informa- 
tion." l>itferent  copies,  indeed,  pive  different 
dates.  The  Ilehrev  copy  of  the  Bible,  vhich 
vre  Christians,  for  pixnl  reas*>us,  consider  as 
the  most  authentic,  dates  the  cn^ation  of  the 
world  ;V.»44  vears  bi'fore  the  Christian  era. 
Tlie  S:im:iritun  Bible,  ag-.iin,  fixes  the  era  of 
the  creation  4,'»o:i  years  before  the  birth  of 
r]iri>t.  And  the  Itreek  tnmslation,  known 
b>  the  n:inie  i>f  tlie  Si-ptuagint  version  of  the 
Hihle.  ^ives  ."I'jro  as  the  number  of  the  years 
^hich  inter\enid  K'tween  these  two  periinls. 
lU  ciMUparing  the  various  daii»s  in  the  sacred 
writings,  examining  how  these  have  come  to 
disagree*,  and  to  K'  diversitii'd  in  different 
iH»pii'S :  endeavouring  to  n-ooncile  the  most 
authentic  prt^fane  with  sacr*tl  chroni»logy, 
some  ingenious  men  have  formed  schemes  of 
ehrtmologj,  plausible,  inde^'d.  but  notsupp»ort- 
etl  by  sufficient  authoriTies,  ^hich  they  would 
gladly  i^rsuade  us  tt»  receive  in  preference  to 
any  oi'thtvie  aK»ve  mentioned.  I'sher  makes 
out  fn^ni  the  Hebrew  Bible  4iXU  vears  as  the 

« 

term  Ivt^^ttn  tbe  creation  and  the  birth  of 
I'hrisi.  Josiphus.  according  to  Or.  WilU  and 
Mr.  Whis:o!>.  m.ikes  it  4 »>.'»<  years  :  and  M. 
IV.'Tt^n.  >»:th  the  help  of  the  Si-ptuagint.  ex- 
tends s:  t.^  >>r2  \iar*.  Ishor's  system  is  the 
mo>t  cer.erallv  rtvt'i\*-.l.  Ku:  thouch  these 
d:lTcri".i:  sy>tems  of  chn>m'log\  are  s*^  incon- 
sistent. a".d  sk*  slcudcrly  supjvrt«,>J.  yet  the 
diffc:y*:'.c\s  amor g  them  ar\*  so  iuc\^csidcraMe 
in  cr.'.\fdrJM"»n  w'.;h  ih.»s<'  >»h!ch  an**'  N.'fcrv 
u>  >»ht'.i  we  cor.ti  mp-.ate  the  chrv^:ic--'gj-  of 
the  i.'h.".«>e.  the  OhaAiea:;*.  a:vi  thi-  Ejvp- 
tiji?.*,  avd  thx\  .ijrte  s*.^  w^'.'.  «"::h  the  cvr.inl 

m 

tV.i'  .\:",xArA::v«.s  o:'  u.isurc  ah^I  of  s.v:i:y. 
t\\jL'.  :htv  n.At  V  o.-f.iii'trx.-i  jl>  :'..;\r'.^  r.x'.rc 
i\t  ir.-.f  ;vr.^\l  o:  ;'-c  »:ri.;v.ou  o:  :>.t  lirh. 
l::Arr.u'.-..  ho^cvir.  j*  v<:  iv.iy  Yv  as  : "«  :iie 

<\iv:  :.:v.c  o:"  :ht  *rx^ :.*.?.  »<  r.  .»v  it.  tlub'.v 

•  •  1.  ■"-.." 

i"'*"' -■  —  <s»     ''a^"   t*  I""  *i«0       •••#■      *^.« •.•!•••-'      4~  I 

a.-  .  ,    .  m        7^        m^  «   .  .  V  «  M  ^.  .»\^\ft.       «  *.x         .X  J  ^ .--  «.•        A*>  .* 

'-—•■•■'■--.•    "..k>     A..^M...>     V->     »mmS.      >..  «k£       *-. V 
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the  « -.si .-.v^  :>.-.'  p; w  1  r.  a;: i  izi  c.v»i=i>rf  .' i 
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denmnds  our  praise.  Here  everj  thing  is 
adjusted  in  the  exactett  order;  all  answering 
the  wisest  ends,  and  acting  according  to  the 
appointed  laws  of  Deity.  Here  the  Christian 
is  led  into  the  most  delightful  field  of  con- 
templation. To  him,  every  pebble  becomes  a 
preacher,  and  every  atom  a  step  by  which  he 
ascends  to  his  Creator.  Placed  in  this  beau- 
tiful temple,  and  looking  around  on  all  its 

.  various  parts,  be  cannot  help  joining  with  the 
Psalmist  in  saying,  ^*  O  Lord,  how  manifold 

'  are  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all  !**    Sec  Eternitt  of  God. 

See  Hat/  and  Blackmtve  on  the  Creation ; 

'•  art.  Creation*,  Ehc.  BriLi  Derham's  Attro 

;  and  Phi/sico-  Theologjf :  Jhrveyt  Miditations ; 

j  La  Pluchts  yature  Displaced;  Sturm's  lU' 
Jiectitms  ou  the  Works  of'  GtxL 

'      Council,  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  per- 

I  sons  met  together  for  the  porpose  of  consolt- 

'.  ation  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 

>  Coi'N'ciL..  (Ecumenical  or  General,  is  an 
assembly  which  has  been  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  bodr  of  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  room  for 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  general  council  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical Sense  of  the  expression :  and  it  b  no 
less  ctear  that,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
phrase,  such  a  coimcil  has  never  been  held. 
The  Romanists  reckon  eighteen  of  them. 
Bui  Linger  six.  Dr.  Prideaux  seven,  and  Bishop 
B«  veridge  eight,  which,  he  says,  are  all  the 
general  councils  which  have  ever  been  held 
sinci*  the  time  of  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Adopting  the  number  contended  for  by  the 
Komish  writers,  thev  must  be  all  divided  into 
tWi-k  classes,  Easierc  and  Western :  the  former 
calU^l  bv  the  enipxn^r*.  the  latter  by  the 
p^^***.     *rhe  following  is  the  order : — 

F.ioHT  Eastern-  CorsciLSL 
1.  At  -Vfiv,  in  Biihynia.  in  the  year  3i.\ 
which  sa:  aS.n;:  two  moriihs.  and  was  occa- 
si  -^ed  bv  the  Ar:ir.  heTv<v.  Authors  differ 
rt<;>o::'.\r  the  numSfr  *>i  bi<hi'i**  that  were 
.is*<r.;V;.\i .  Eu4-V-.u5  sjy-.nc  there  weiv  two 
hii-.l-vvi  i-d  £::y.  a=d  S.crAies  that  tbeiv 
w ^ Tx.-  : h rerr  h .; r.drv\i  an i  ligh tre n.  The  em- 
p^r*  r  iii:;*rr'.f  b.-r.^-rfi  it  wi:h  his  pnesence; 
H'.sius.  B:s:::r  ^f  i-'orioTi.  in  Sjvjkin — a  man 
*.:'  JTV"^:  7:.:y  s:r.l  icarciag — prvsided.  It 
w.k>  a:  :M>  vv:ir::l  :iidt  the  term  oi«etii»riMC. 
.  •■  :'Y  <-.r«.j-  f\V<:.:w,  was  applied  to  the  Son, 
:..»  -.  \-  ■"■>.-»  :>.-:  ':l-.--.:::\  vf  hi*  :;;a;arv  wiih  that 
:i  :>;  Vi: >..'?.  The  prvfcwUni  of  the  fidth. 
:■.■..' I  :hc  5.:»:3e  Crtvl.  iris  then  drawn  np, 
a:-.!  >.:^*cr.^*-i  >v  alU  cxc*rt  a  soiall  nnmber 
c:    \r.i-s^ 

i.  I '  it.*;.:  %T  T'.y.V.  ,  I ,"^  in  >5 1.  coBTened  by 
V-.  K.- T^r.^"  T\*\.\:.'*:is^  t-  order  to  oppc«e 
•.-  .':.-.*  .*  .:*  M^^'.liis.  Mjr\?el"tuk  Photinus. 
A"  i  V7.  "!.-,>.  ^  :..:2  wtpe  ssili  rr.orv  or  lesi 
-....,...  .,   _...    ^^^i  .,,  ^j.  ^  ^,j  more  dc- 

*    '^    *•    :     .•  «^-*s  v:    -A    Nivvae  Creed 
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mfuBMt  the  AriuM,  especially  bv  makiiijgf  ad- 
ditions declaratory*^  belief  in  the  diyinity  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit  At  this  council,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  prelates  were  present 

S.  JSpketms,  431,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
bishops  assembled  to  judge  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  which  they  condemned  by  a  solemn 
ientence,  confirmatory  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  Nestorios,  the  year  before, 
by  Pope  Cdestine  L,  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome. 

4.  Chakedom,  451,  composed,  according  to 
•ome,  of  six  hundred,  and,  according  to 
others,  of  ux  hundred  and  fihy  bishops.  It 
condemned  the  errors  of  Eutychus,  who  af- 
firmed that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ 

5.  CuiuiaiUiMopUt  (IL,)  in  553,  convoked 
by  Justinian,  and  consisting  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty-fiye  bishops.  Its  principal  trans- 
action was  the  condemnation  of  what  is  called 
the  **  Three  Chapters,**  by  which  is  meant 
the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  The- 
odoret  of  Cyr,  and  the  Epistle  of  Ibas  to 
Maris  the  Persian.  It  also  issued  an  ana- 
thema against  Origen,  Arius,  Macedonius, 
and  others. 

6.  ConstamUmople,  (IIL,)  in  680,  consisting 
of  somewhere  about  two  hundred  prelates, 
renewed  the  condemnation  of  the  Monothelite 
heresy,  which  asserted  that  there  was  only 
one  will  in  Christ;  a  sentence  which  had 
been  j>rononnced  against  its  abettors,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Alee,  787.  This  council,  commonly 
called  the  Second  Nicene,  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople the  year  before,  but  was  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  yiolence  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
that  the  members  were  obliged  to  adjourn 
and  meet  elsewhere.  There  were  present 
three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  besides  many 
monks  and  priests,  who  came  -to  the  con- 
clusion, on  the  subject  of  image-worshipt  that 
it  was  relatiTely  lawful ;  the  effect  of  which 
was  its  confirmation  and  preyalence. 

8.  ConstantinopUy  (IV.,)  in  869  ;  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  which  was  the  deposition  of 
Photius,  who  had  intruded  into  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  restoration  of  Igna- 
tius, who  had  been  ui^justly  expelled. 

Ten  Western  Councils. 

1.  Lateran,  (L,)  in  the  year  1123.  It  was 
convened  by  Pope  Calixtus  IL,  who  presided 
in  person,  and  consisted  of  three  hundred 
bishops.  It  decreed  that  investiture  to  eccle- 
siastical dignities  was  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  church ;  and  that  the  practice  of  secular 
princes  g|ju>g  such  investiture  was  an  usurp- 
ation. The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  also 
decreed. 

2.  Lateran,  (IL,)  in  1139,  composed  of 
nearly  a  thousand  bishops,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Pope  Innocent  IL  It  decided  on 
the  due  election  of  this  pope,  and  condemned 
the  errors  of  Peter  de  Bmys,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia. 


3.  Lateran,  (IIL,)  in  1179.  At  this  coun- 
cil, with  Pope  Alexander  III.  at  their  head, 
three  hundred  and  two  bishops  condemned 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  "  errors 
and  impieties"  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses. 

4.  Lateran,  (IV.,)  in  1215,  composed  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  under  In- 
nocent IIL,  had  for  its  objects  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land,  reformation  of  abuses,  and 
the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

5.  Lyonsy  (I.,)  in  1245,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  bishops,  and  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  crusades,  re- 
storing ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  dethron- 
ing Frederick  IL,  Emperor  of  Germany.  It 
was  also  decreed  at  this  council  that  cardinals 
should  wear  red  hats. 

6.  Lyonsy  (IL,)  in  1274.  There  were  five 
hundred  bishops  and  about  a  thousand  inferior 
clergy  present  Its  principal  object  was  the 
re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

7.  Vienne,  in  Gaul,  1311,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  bishops,  who  were  convoked 
to  suppress  the  Knights  Templars ;  condemn 
those  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  and  assist 
the  Christians  in  Palestine, 

8.  Florencey  1439 — 42.  It  was  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  bishops,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  legates 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  It  effected  a  renunciation  of 
schism  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  and  an 
abjuration  of  heresy  on  the  part  of  the  Ar- 
menians. 

9.  Lateratiy  (V.,)  in  1512,  convened  by 
Pope  Julius  IL,  to  oppose  another  held  by 
nine  cardinals  of  high  rank  the  year  before 
at  Piza,  with  a  view  to  bridle  his  wild  ani- 
mosity, turbulence,  and  contumacy.  It  de- 
clared that  council  schismatic,  abolished  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  and  strengthened  the 
power  of  the  Roman  See. 

10.  Trenty  convoked  and  opened  by  Paul 
IIL  in  1545  ;  continued  under  Julius  IIL, 
and,  after  numerous  interruptions,  brought  to 
a  close  in  1563,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.  Its  object  was  professedly  to  reform 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  but  really  to  counteract 
and  crush  the  reformation.  It  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions,  which  were  enacted 
under  the  pain  of  anathema : — 

[1.]  All  the  books  of  Scripture,  canonical 
and  apocryphal,  not  excluding  that  of  Baruch, 
though  wanting  in  the  old  catalogues,  which 
are  contained  in  the  Latin  church  version, 
commonly  called  the  Vulgate,  are  possessed 
of  the  same  divine  authority. 

[2.J  Tradition,  whether  it  regards  matters 
of  fsith  or  practice,  must  be  received  with 
the  same  veneration,  forasmuch  as  it  is  the 
unwritten  word  of  God. 

[3.]  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  only  to  be 
read  and  interpreted  in  and  according  to  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  the  only  authentic  version. 
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[4. J  No  person  shall  presume,  in  reliance 
on  his  own  insight  and  wisdom,  to  pervert 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  make  thom  favour  his 
views  of  faith  and  morals,  and  contrary  to 
the  sense  which  the  church  has  received,  and 
still  receives,  which  alone  can  determine  what 
is  the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  ;  or  to 
explain  them  contrary  to  the  universzd  c-on> 
sent  of  the  Fathers. 

[5.]  Faith  is  the  commencement,  founda- 
tion, and  root  of  justification,  hut  not  alto- 
gether exclusive  of  good  works ;  for  persons 
who  are  justified  increase  in  the  righteousness 
which  they  acquire  through  Christ,  by  means 
of  their  observance  of  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  the  rules  of  the  church.  Justifi- 
cation does  not  consist  merely  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  but  also  in  the  renovation 
and  sanctification  of  the  inner  man  through 
grace. 

[6.]  In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, aher  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  is  really 
and  substantially  present  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  contains  no  contra- 
diction ;  for  though,  in  accordance  with  his 
natural  existence,  he  is  always  in  heaven,  vet 
mtcramentaliter  he  is  present  in  many  other 
places  in  regard  to  his  substance.  The  other 
sacraments  have  only  the  virtue  of  sanctifi- 
cation when  they  are  used ;  but  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  possesses  it  previous  to  the 
use ;  for  the  apostles  had  not  yet  received  the 
supper  from  the  hands  of  Uie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  assured  them,  that  it  was  his 
body  that  he  communicated  to  them ;  and  it 
has  always  been  the  faith  of  the  church,  that 
immediately  on  the  consecration,  the  true 
body  and  the  true  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst  are  together  with  his  soul  and  his  di- 
▼ine  nature  present  under  the  form  of  the 
bread  and  wine.  This  takes  place  in  virtue 
of  that  natural  union  and  concomitancy  ac- 
cording to  which  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our 
risen  Ix)rd  are  constantly  united,  so  that 
under  either  of  the  forms  as  much  is  con- 
tained as  under  both.  By  the  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  a  conversion  of  the 
substance  of  both  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  efifected ;  which 
convention  the  church  hath  very  properly 
denominated  transubstantiation.  U  is  on  this 
account  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  to  have 
(Uitricr  cultua)  divine  worship  paid  to  them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  General  Councils, 
see  L*Abbe  Baronius,  Nat.  Alexander,  Berti, 
Floury,  Du  Pin,  Moshoim,  Jortin,  and  Grier. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  general 
councils,  their  utility  has  been  doubted  by 
some  of  the  wisest  men.  Dr.  Jortin  savs, 
**they  have  been  too  much  extolled  by  I^a- 
pists,  and  by  some  Protestants.  They  were 
a  collection  of  men  who  were  frail  and  falli- 
ble. Some  of  those  councils  were  not  assem- 
blies of  ]Hous  and  learned  divines,  but  cabals, 


the  majority  of  which  were  qoarrelsome,  fa- 
natical, domineering,  dishonest  prelates,  who 
wanted  to  compel  men  to  approve  all  their 
opinions,  of  which  they  themselves  had  no 
clear  conceptions,  and  to  anathematize  and 
oppress  those  who  would  not  implicitly  sub- 
mit to  their  determinatiana.** — JortiiCs  Workg, 
vol.  viL,  charge  2. 

CorNCUf,  Provincial  or  Occasional,  have 
been  numerous.  At  Aix  la  Cliapelle,  a.i>. 
816,  a  council  was  held  for  regulating  the 
canons  of  cathedral  churches.  The  council 
of  Savonnieries,  in  859,  was  the  first  which 

five  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King  to  the 
ing  of  France ;  but  it  did  not  become  the  pe- 
culiar appellation  of  that  sovereign  till  1469. 
Of  Troyes,  in  887,  to  decide  the  disputes 
about  the  imperial  dignity.  The  second 
council  of  Troyes,  1107,  restruns  the  clergy 
from  marrying.  The  council  of  Clermont, 
in  1095.  the  first  crusade  was  determined 
in  this  coimciL  The  bishops  had  yet  the 
precedency  of  cardinals.  In  this  assembly 
the  name  of  Pope  was  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  head  of  the  church,  ezclasively 
of  the  bishops,  who  used  to  assume  that  title. 
Here  also,  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  ob- 
tained of  the  Pope  a  confirmation  of  the 
primacy  of  his  see  over  that  of  Sens.  The 
council  of  Rheims,  summoned  by  Eugenius 
II L  in  1148,  called  an  assembly  c^Cisastrian 
Gaul,  in  which  advowses,  or  patrons  of 
churches,  are  prohibited  trouk  taking  more 
than  ancient  fees,  upon  pain  of  deprivation 
and  ecclesiastical  buriaL  Bishops,  deacons, 
sub-deacons,  monks,  and  nuns,  are  restrained 
from  marrying.  In  this  council  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  decided ;  but  upon  sepa- 
ration the  rope  called  a  congregation,  m 
which  the  cardinals  pretended  they  had  no 
right  to  judge  of  doctrinal  points ;  that  this 
was  the  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Pope.  The 
council  of  Sutrium,  in  1046,  wherein  three 
popes  who  had  assumed  the  chair  were  de- 
posed. The  council  of  Clarendon  in  Eng- 
land, against  Becket,  held  in  1164.  The 
council  of  Lombez,  in  the  country  of  Albi- 
geois,  in  1200,  occasioned  by  some  distur- 
bances on  account  of  the  Albigenses ;  a  cru- 
sade was  formed  on  this  account,  and  an 
army  sent  to  extirpate  them.  Innocent  IIL 
spirited  up  this  barbarous  war.  Dominic  was 
the  apostle,  the  Count  of  Toolouse  the  victim, 
and  Simon,  Count  of  Montfort,  the  condoctor 
or  chief.  The  council  of  Paris  in  1210,  in 
which  Aristotle's  metaphysics  were  con- 
denmed  to  the  flames,  lest  the  refinements  of 
that  philosopher  should  have  a  bad  tendency 
on  mcn*s  nunds,  by  appl^'ing  these  subjects 
to  religion.  The  council  of  Pixa,  begun 
March  the  2d.  1409,  in  which  Benedict  XIIL 
and  Gregory  XII.  were  deposed.  Another 
council,  sometimes  called  general,  held  at 
Piza  in  l.'iOS.  I^ewis  XI I.  of  Prance,  assem- 
bled a  national  council  at  Tours  (being  highly 
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di^jHiitted  with  the  Pope),  1510,  where  was 
prvsoDt  the  cardiual  Dc  Gurce,  deputed  by 
the  emperor ;  aud  it  was  then  agreed  to  con- 
vene a  ffencral  council  at  Piza.  Mturayn 
W*t  Rdig, 

OorRAGE  is  that  quality  of  the  mind  that 
enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dan- 
pcn.  Natural  courage  is  that  which  arises 
chiefly  from  constitution;  nujral  or  spiritual 
\s  that  which  is  produced  from  principle,  or 
a  sense  of  duty.  Courage  and  Fortitude  arc 
ofiicti  used  as  synonymous,  but  they  may  be 
distinguished  thus :  fortitude  is  firmness  of 
miod  that  supports  pain;  courage  is  active 
fbnitode,  thmt  meets  dangers,  and  attempts  to 
!>.■(•«]  them.  See  FoRTiTcrDE.  Courage,  says 
Addison,  that  grows  fVom  constitution,  very 
often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion 
for  it ;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct 
in  the  soul,  it  breaks  out  on  all  occasions, 
vithout  judgment  or  discretion;  but  that 
courage  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  from  a  fear  of  offending  Him  that  made 
OS,  always  acts  in  a  uniform  manner,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason. 

CouBTS.  Cbubch,  among  the  Presbyterians, 
th<«e  ecclesiastical  associations  of  ministers 
and  elders,  consisting  of  sessions,  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  the  general  assembly, 
which  in  Scotland  are  considered  as  forming 
the  perfection  of  church  goyemment  and  dis- 
cipline. Each  subordinate  court  takes  cogni- 
zance of  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  own 
bounds ;  and  from  each  there  is  an  appeal  to 
that  which  is  aboye  it  in  order,  till  the  matter 
is  carried  before  the  General  Assembly, 
which  is  the  supreme  court,  and  the  decision 
of  which  is  final. 

CorRT,  Spiritual,  a  seat  of  ecclesiastical 
judgment  for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  England  there 
are  six  spiritual  courts. 

1.  The  Arckdeacvn's  Courts  which  is  the 
lowest,  and  is  held  in  such  places  where  the 
Archdeacon,  either  by  prescription  or  com- 
pnsttion,  has  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  eccle- 
S'astical  causes  within  his  archdeaconry. 
The  Judge  of  this  court  is  called  the  official 
of  the  archdeaconry. 

2.  The  Consistory  Courts  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  every  diocese,  held  in  their 
cathedral  churches,  for  trial  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes  within  the  diocese.  The  bishop's 
chancellor  or  commissary  is  the  judge. 

3.  The  Prerogative  Court,  held  at  Doctors* 
Commons,  in  London,  in  which  all  testaments 
and  last  wills  are  proved,  and  administrations 
upon  the  estates  of  intestates  granted,  where 
the  party  dies  beyond  seas  or  within  his  pro- 
vince, leaving  bona  notabilia. 

4.  The  Arches  Court  (so  called  because 
anciently  held  in  the  arched  church  of  St. 
Marv-,  in  Cheapside,  London),  is  that  which 
baK  jurisdiction  upon  appeal  in  all  i^cclosiasti- 
cal  cauiics,  except  what  bclung  to  the  Prero- 


gative Court.     The  judge  is  the  official  prin- 
cipal of  the  archbishop. 

5.  The  Court  of  Peculiars^  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  subservient  to,  and  in 
connexion  with,  that  of  the  Arches. 

6.  The  Court  of  Delegates,  so  called  be- 
cause the  judges  are  delegated  and  set  in 
virtue  of  the  King*s  commission,  under  the 
Great  Seal,  pro  hac  vice,  upon  appeals  to  the 
King  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 

These  courts  proceed  according  to  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  by  citation  libel  or  arti- 
cles, answer  upon  oath,  proofs  by  witnesses 
and  presumptions,  definitive  sentence  without 
a  jury,  and  by  excommunication  for  contempt 
of  sentence.  In  times  of  intolerance  many 
acts  of  the  most  cruel  enormity  were  com- 
mitted in  these  courts. 

Covenant,  in  ordinary  life,  a  contract  or 
agreement  between  two  or  more  parties  on 
certain  terms.  In  theology,  it  is  used  either 
in  the  scriptural,  or  in  a  systematic  and  po- 
pular acceptation. 

1.  In  the  Scriptures,  when  employed  to 
designate  a  transaction  between  God  and  man, 
it  uniformly  denotes  an  arrangement,  dispo- 
sition, or  institution,  according  to  which  the 
divine  favour  is  dispensed  to  those  with 
whom  it  is  made.  It  is  represented,  not  as 
a  contract  or  bargain,  in  virtue  of  which,  on 
the  ^ound  of  something  done  by  man,  its 
blessings  are  to  be  communicated;  but  as  a 
free  and  voluntarjr  constitution  on  the  part  of 
Jehovah,  consistmg  of  a  deed  or  grant  of 
blessings,  and  the  particular  mode  or  tenure 
of  their  conveyance.  Besides  minor  arrange- 
ments of  this  description,  the  Bible  exhibits 
two  primary  covenants  or  dispensations,  («al. 
V.  24 — 26,  which  it  denominates  the  first  and 
second,  Heb.  viiL  7,  and  the  old  and  new  co- 
venants, verse  13.  Of  these,  the  first  or  old 
covenant  is  expressly  stated  to  be  that  which 
God  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
he  took  them  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  him- 
self, and  is  the  same  that  is  commonly  called 
the  Mosaic  or  Sinaitic  Covenant,  because 
given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  a 
covenant  of  peculiarity,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  Israelites  became  what  no  other  nation 
of  this  world,  before  or  since,  has  been — the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  or  a  kingdom  go- 
verned immediately  by  God,  and  whose 
visible  rulers  and  judges  were  to  have  no 
legislative  power,  but  were  to  act  merely  as 
vicegerents  of  Jehovah,  and  execute  his  laws. 
The  great  moral  code,  which  is  binding  on  all 
mankind,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  the  specific  enactments  of  which 
are  only  so  many  expressions  of  that  love  to 
God  and  man  which  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  creation,  was  laid  as  the  basis  of 
this  constitution,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
frequenily  called  the  law :  regular  fonns  of 
divine  worship  were  appointed ;  a  regular 
priesthood  separated  for  its  performance ;  and 
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the  requisite  ciyil  and  ]^litical  institutes  or- 
dained. The  whole,  while  admirably  adapted 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  existing  legisla- 
tion and  ffovemment,  had  a  prospectiTe  or 
prefiguratnre  reference  to  a  future  and  su- 
perior dispensation;  or  the  second  and  new 
covenant,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ratified  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  and  is  the  gracious  charter  or  instru- 
ment according  to  which  God  has  revealed 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  to  dispense  the  sovereign 
blessings  of  his  mercy  to  smners  of  all  nations 
under  heaven.  Between  these  two  dispen- 
sations there  are  several  striking  and  im- 
portant points  of  contrast  The  former  was 
national :  the  latter  does  not  regard  any  nation 
more  than  another.  The  former  was  typical ; 
the  latter  is  antitypicaL  The  former  was 
temporary  ;  the  latter  is  eternal  The  former 
could  only  secure  the  eigoyment  of  Canaan ; 
the  latter  secures  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
The  former  could  not  bestow  justification  or 
eternal  life :  this  the  latter  was  specially  in- 
stituted to  do.  The  former  did  not  preserve 
from  apostasy,  or  render  obedience  certain ; 
the  latter  does.    See  Heb.  viil  6 — 13. 

But  though  the  Christian  economy  may  be 
termed  the  second  or  new  covenant,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  posteriority  of  its  establishment  to 
that  of  the  first  and  old  covenant,  it  has 
nevertheless  a  retrospective  bearing  and  in- 
fluence, not  only  on  those  who  lived  under 
the  Mosaic  institution,  but  even  to  the  very 
period  of  the  fall ;  and  according  to  the  plan 
of  its  constitution,  formed  in  the  divine  mind 
from  eternity,  and  gradually  developed  in 
promises  and  figures,  sinners  who  believed 
the  testimony  of  God,  and  confided  in  his 
mercy,  were  absolved  from  guilt,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  <^  the  divine 
fkvour.  GaL  iiL  15 — 17;  Rom.  ilL  25,26; 
Heb*  ix.  15. 

2.  Besides  this  view,  which  the  Scriptures 
furnish  of  the  covenants,  there  is  another 
which  has  been  taken  by  systematic  divines, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  agreed  with 
respect  to  it  Some  speak  of  two,  and  others 
of  three  covenants.  The  latter  position,  which 
is  most  extensively  propagated,  holds  forth 
— 1.  A  covenant  of  works,  which  it  is  main- 
tained was  made  with  Adam  on  his  creation, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  was  constituted  the 
federal  head  of  the  human  race,  and  which, 
as  the  law  of  Nature,  was  to  be  binding  on 
all  his  posterity.  Of  this  covenant,  that  made 
at  Sinai  is  considered  to  have  been  merely  a 
republication.  2.  A  covenant  of  redemption, 
or  a  covenant-engagement  entered  into  by 
the  Father  and  the  Son  from  eternity,  with  a 
yiew  to  the  redemption  of  the  elect,  agree- 
ably to  which  the  Father  constituted  the 
Son  their  Head  and  Redeemer;  and  the  Son 
voluntarily  undertook  their  redemption,  and 
became  their  sponsor  or  surety.  3.  A  cove- 
nant of  grace,  which  b  a  compact  or  agree- 


ment between  God  and  elect  sinners,  in 
which  God,  on  his  part,  declares  his  free 
good- will  concerning  eternal  salvation,  and 
every  thing  relative  thereto,  freely  to  be  given 
to  those  in  covenant,  by  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  Mediator  Christ ;  and  man,  on  his  part, 
consenting  to  that  goodness  by  a  sincere  fiiith. 
See  WiUius,  BostotL,  and  Stnng^  on  the  Cove- 
nants;  and  Russd't  Familiar  Survey  of  the 
Old  and  New  Covenants, 

Covenant,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  de- 
notes a  contract  or  convention  agreed  to  by 
the  Scotch,  in  the  year  1638,  for  maintaining 
their  religion  free  m)m  innovation.  In  1581, 
the  general  assembly  drew  up  a  confession  of 
faith,  or  national  covenant,  condemning  epis- 
copal government,  which  was  signed  by 
James  1.,  and  which  he  enjoined  on  all  his 
sul:tjects.  It  was  again  subscribed  in  1590 
and  1596.  The  subscription  was  renewed  in 
1638,  and  the  subscribers  engaged  by  oath  to 
maintain  religion  in  the  satne  state  as'  it  was 
in  1580,  and  to  reject  all  innovations  intro- 
duced since  that  time.  This  oath  annexed  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  received  the  name  of 
the  Covenant. 

C'OVENANT,  Solemn  League  and,  a  compact 
established  in  the  year  1643,  which  formed  a 
bond  of  union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  many 
in  both  nations,  who  hereby  solemnly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together 
for  their  mutual  defence  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  evils.  It  was  appro\'ed  by  the 
parliament  and  assembly  at  Westminster,  and 
ratified  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  in  1645.  King  Charles  L  dis- 
approved of  it  when  he  surrendered  himself 
to  the  Scotch  army,  in  1646 ;  but  in  1650, 
Charles  IL  declared  his  approbation  both  of 
this  and  the  national  covenant  by  a  solemn 
oath  ;  and  in  Augnst  of  the  same  ^ear  made 
a  further  declaration  at  Dunfermlme  to  the 
same  purpose,  which  was  also  renewed  at 
Scone,  in  1651.  The  League  was  ratified  by 
parliament  in  this  year,  and  subscription  to 
It  required  b^  every  member,  without  which 
the  constitution  of  the  parliament  was  de- 
clared null  and  void.  It  produced  a  serious 
distraction  in  the  subsequent  history  of  that 
country,  and  was  voted  illegal  by  parliament 
and  provision  made  against  it    Encyc,  Brit 

Covenanters,  those  who  subscribed  to 
the  covenant  of  1638.  The  name  is  still 
usually  given  in  Ireland  to  the  Cameronians, 
which  see. 

CovENANTTNO,  personal,  a  solemn  transac- 
tion by  which  many  pious  and  devoted  Chris- 
tians have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service 
of  God.  Such  bonds  or  covenants,  written 
and  subscribed  with  their  own  hands,  have 
been  found  among  their  papers  after  their 
death,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  most  of 
them  are  exceedingly  edifying ;  but  instances 
have  also  been  known  of  persons  abusing  this 
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CDStom  for  porpoies  of  saperstition  and  self- 
rigliteooniets,  and  of  some  who  have  gone  so 
Ikr  as  to  write  and  sign  snch  a  document  with 
their  own  blood. 

CovETOi78NE88,an  nnTcasonable  desire  after 
that  we  have  not,  with  a  dissatisfiction  with 
what  we  have.    It  maj  fiirther  be  considered 
as  consisting  in,  1.  An  anxious  carking  care 
about  the  things  of  this  world.    2.  A  rapacity 
in  getting.    3.  Too  freqaentl3r  includes  sinis- 
ter MDd  illegal  wa^  of  obtaining  wealth.     4. 
A  tenacioQsness  m  keeping.    It  is  a  vice 
which  marvellously  prevails  upon  and  insinu- 
ates into  the  heart  ot  man,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons: it  often  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
virtue;  brings  with  it  many  plausible  rea- 
sons ;  and  raises  a  man  to  a  state  of  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  his  riches.    **  There  can- 
not be,"  as  one  observes,  **  a  more  unreason- 
able sin  than  this.   It  is  uigust ;  onlv  to  covet, 
b  to  wish  to  be  unjust    It  is  cruel ;  the  co- 
vetous must  harden    themselves   against  a 
thoasand  plaintive  voices.     It  is  ungrateful ; 
such  forget  their  former  obligations  and  their 
present  supporters.    It  is  foolish ;  it  destroys 
reputation,  breaks  the  rest,  unfits  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  is  a  contempt  of  God 
himself:  it  is  unprecedented  in  all  our  exam- 
ples of  virtue  mentioned  in  the  Scripture. 
One,  indeed,  spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips; 
another  cursed  and  swore ;  a  third  was  in  a 
passion;  and  a  fourth  committed  adultery; 
but  whi^  of  the  saints  ever  lived  in  a  habit 
of  oovetousness  ?    Lastly,  it  is  idolatry,  CoU 
ill  5,  the  idolatry  of  the  heart ;  where,  as  in 
a  temple,  the  miserable  wretch  excludes  God, 
lets  up  gold  instead  of  him,  and  places  that 
confidence  in  it  which  belongs  to  the  Great 
Supreme  alone."    Let  those  who  live  in  the 
habitnal  practice  of  it  consider  the  judgments 
that  have  been  inflicted  on  such  characters. 
Josh.   viL   21 ;    Acts  v. ;    the  misery  with 
which  it  is  attended ;  the  curse  such  persons 
are  to  societv ;  the  denunciations  and  cautions 
respecting   it  in  the  Holy  Scripture;    and 
how  etketmJlj  it  bars  men  from  God,  from 
happiness,  and  from  heaven.     Scoifs  Essays, 
72,  73 ;  Soitth's  SemL,  vol  iv.  ser.  1 ;  Boiim- 
mms  Mor,  Exercises^  ex.  iv. :  Saurin*s  Serm,, 
vol  v.  ser.  12 ;  Eng.  Tnuu, 
Cbbation.    See  Cosmogony. 
Crkdctutt,  the  belief  of  any  proposition 
withoht  soAcient  evidence  of  its  trutbu 

CasED,  a  form  of  words  in  which  the  arti- 
cles of  fkith  are  comprehended.  It  is  derived 
fhnn  the  Latin  credo  (I  believe),  with  which 
tlie  apoAks'  creed  begins.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  a  summary  of  this  sort  was  called 
/laBtfui  (the  lesson^  because  it  was  learned 
by  the  catechumens ;  jpa^n  (the  writing), 
or  catwv  (the  rule).  But  the  most  common 
name  in  the  Greek  Church  was  ovtifioKov,  or 
svmbol,  which  term  has  also  passed  into  the 
^'ett  Hence  creeds  and  confessions  are  com- 
monly called  tymhoUcal  bookM, 


The  most  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  (see  below);  besides  this,  there  are 
several  other  ancient  forms  and  scattered 
remains  of  creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the  pri- 
mitive records  of  the  church ;  as,  1.  The 
form  of  apostolical  doctrine  collected  by  Ori- 
gen. — 2.  A  fragment  of  a  creed  preserved 
by  Tertullian. — 3.  A  remnant  of  a  creed  in 
the  works  of  Cyprian. — 4.  A  creed  composed 
by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  for  the  use  of  his 
own  church. — 5.  The  creed  of  Lucian,  the 
mart^. — 6.  The  creed  of  the  apostoliod  con- 
stitutions. Besides  these  scattered  remains 
of  the  ancient  creeds,  there  are  extant  some 
perfect  forms,  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Cesuva, 
Antioch,  &c 

Creed,  Apostles',  is  a  formula  or  sum- 
mary of  the  Christian  faith,  drawn  up,  accord- 
ing to  Ruffinus,  by  the  apostles  themselves ; 
who,  during  their  stay  at  Jerusalem,  soon 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  agreed  upon  this 
creed  as  a  rule  of  faith.  Baronius  and  othera 
conjecture  that  they  did  not  compose  it  till 
the  second  ^ear  of  Claudius,  a  little  before 
their  dispersion ;  but  there  are  many  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  question  whether  the 
apostles  composed  any  such  creed.  For,  1. 
Neither  St  Luke,  nor  any  other  writer  before 
the  fifth  century,  makes  any  mention  of  an 
assembly  of  the  apostles  ror  composing  a 
creed. — 2.  The  fiithers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, in  disputing  against  the  heretics,  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  the  doctrine  contained 
in  this  creed  was  the  same  which  the  apos- 
tles taught ;  but  they  never  pretend  that  the 
apostles  composed  it — 3.  If  the  apostles  had 
made  this  creed,  it  would  have  been  the  same 
in  all  churches  and  in  all  ages;  and  all  authon 
would  have  cited  it  after  the  same  manner. 
But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  Li  the 
second  and  third  ages  of  the  church  there 
were  as  may  creeds  as  authors ;  and  the  same 
author  sets  down  the  creed  after  a  different 
manner  in  several  places  of  his  works ;  which 
is  an  evidence  that  there  was  not,  at  that 
time,  any  creed  reputed  to  be  the  apostles'. 
In  the  fourth  century,  Ruffinus  compares 
together  the  three  ancient  creeds  of  the 
churches  of  Aqnileia,  Rome,  and  the  East, 
which  differ  very  considerably.  Besides, 
these  creeds  differed  not  only  m  the  terms 
and  expressions,  but  even  in  the  articles, 
some  of  which  were  omitted  in  one  or  other 
of  them  ;  such  as  those  of  the  descent  intohtU^ 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting.  From  all  which  it  may  be  gathered, 
that  though  this  creed  may  be  said  to  be  that 
of  the  apostles,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
contained  therein,  yet  it  cannot  be  referred 
to  them  as  the  authors  of  it.  Its  great  anti- 
quity, however,  may  be  inferred  from  hence, 
that  the  whole  form,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
English  liturgy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Ambrose  and  Ruffinus;    the  former   of 
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whom  flourished  in  the  third,  and  the  latter 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians did  not  publicly  recite  the  creed,  ex- 
cept at  baptisms,  which,  unless  in  cases  of 
necessity,  were  only  at  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide. The  constant  repeating  of  it  was  not 
introduced  into  the  church  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century ;  about  which  time  Peter  Gna- 
phius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  prescribed  the  re- 
cital of  it  every  time  divine  service  was  per- 
formed. See  King's  History  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed;  and  Barrovo's  Exposition  of  it  in  his 
Worhst  voL  ii. 

Creed,  Athanasian,  a  formulary  or  con- 
fession of  fidth,  long  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  op  by  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  fourth  century,  to  justify  himself 
against  the  calumnies  of  his  Arian  enemies  ; 
but  it  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to  have 
been  his.  Dr.  Waterland  ascribes  it  to  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  This  creed  obtained  m 
France  about  a.d.  850,  and  was  received  in 
Spain  and  Germany  about  180  years  later. 
As  to  our  own  country,  we  have  clear  proofs 
of  its  being  sung  alternately  in  our  churches 
in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  in  common  use 
in  some  ^ts  of  Italy  in  960,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Rome  about  1014.  As  to  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  Churches,  it  has  been  (Questioned 
whether  they  have  ever  received  it,  though 
some  writers  are  of  a  contrary  persuasion. 
The  episcopal  churches  of  America  have  re- 
jected it  As  to  the  matter  of  it,  it  is  given 
as  a  summary  of  the  true  orthodox  faith. 
Unhappily,  however,  it  has  proved  a  fhiitful 
source  of  unprofitable  controversy.  See  X>r. 
WaterlantTs  Critical  History  of  it 

Creed,  Nicene,  a  formulary  of  Christian 
faith ;  so  called,  because  it  is  a  paraphrase  of 
that  creed  which  was  made  at  the  first  general 
council  of  Nice.  This  latter  was  drawn  up 
by  the  second  general  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  381,  and  therefore  might  be  more 
properly  styled  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed. 
The  creed  was  carried  by  a  majority,  and 
admitted  into  the  church  as  a  barrier  against 
Arius  and  his  followers. 

The  three  creeds  above  mentioned  are  used 
in  the  public  offices  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  subscription  to  them  is  reouired  of 
all  the  established  clergy.  Subscnption  to 
these  was  also  required  of  the  dissenting 
teachers  by  the  toleration  act;  but  from 
which  they  are  now  relieved  by  19  Geo.  III. 

Crime,  a  voluntary  breach  of  any  known 
law.  Faults  result  from  human  weakness, 
being  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  duty. 
Crimes  {iroceed  from  the  wickedness  of  the 
heart,  being  actions  against  the  rules  of  na- 
ture.   See  ruNiBHMENT  and  Sin. 

Crisp,  Dr.,  a  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  fond  of  expressions  which 
alarm,  and  paradoxes  which  astonish;  and 
perplexed  himself  much  about  the  divine 
purposes.      He  did  not  distinguish,  as    he 


ought,  between  God's  secret  will  in  his  de- 
crees, and  his  revealed  will  in  his  covenant 
and  promises.  The  root  of  his  error  seems 
to  be  this : — he  viewed  the  union  between 
Christ  and  the  believer  to  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  actually  to  make  a  saviour  of  the  sinner, 
and  a  sinner  of  the  Saviour.  He  speaks  as 
if  God  considered  the  sinner  as  doing  and 
suffering  what  Christ  did  and  suffered;  and 
Christ  as  having  committed  their  sins,  and  as 
being  actually  guilty  of  them.  See  Antixo- 
MiANS  and  Aeonomiams.  Crisp*s  Sermons^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Gitt ;  Bogue  and  Bennett's  His- 
tory of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.,  p.  400. 

Criticism.    See  Biblical  Criticism. 

Crosier,  a  tall  staff  of  silver  or  gold, 
curved  at  the  upper  end,  which  is  carried 
before  bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses,  as  an 
ensign  expressive  of  their  dignity,  while  they 
are  exercising  the  functions  of  their  office ; 
and  the  figure  of  which  is  also  borne  in  their 
coat  of  arms.  When  bestowing  the  blessing 
upon  the  people,  they  take  the  staff  into  their 
own  hands.  It  was  originally  a  shepherd's 
crook,  the  bishops  being  regarded  as  the  pas- 
tors of  their  dioceses,  nv  degrees  the  hum- 
ble emblem  became  highly  adorned,  and  was 
made  of  costly  materials.  Artists  like  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  and  Giovanni  de  Bologna  were 
employed  to  make  it  The  investiture  of  the 
bishop  is  indicated  by  the  delivery  of  the 
crosier.  Some  say  that  the  crosier  was  ori- 
ginally only  a  simple  staff,  which,  fh>m  the 
earliest  times,  has  been  given  as  an  emblem 
of  authority  to  judges,  kings,  &c.  In  con- 
formity to  this  explanation,  St  Isidore  says 
that  bishops  bear  the  staff  because  they  have 
the  right  to  correct  the  erring,  and  the  duty 
to  support  the  weak.  The  excess  of  splen- 
dour lavished  in  later  times  upon  this  instru- 
ment gave  occasion  to  the  following  satirical 
lines : — 

"  In  ancient  times,  as  I  have  been  told, 
The  crosier  was  wood,  and  the  bishop  was  gold  ; 
But  now  I  perceive,  without  being  told. 
The  bishop  is  wood,  and  the  crosier  is  gold." 

Croisiers,  a  religious  order,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  invention  or  discovery  of  the 
cross  by  the  Empress  Helena.  They  were, 
till  of  late,  dispersed  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  the  I^w  C^ountries, 
France,  and  Bohemia ;  those  of  Ital  v  were 
suppressed  even  before  the  late  revolutions. 
These  religious  follow  the  rule  of  St  Angus- 
tine.  The^  had  in  England  the  name  of 
Crouched  briars. 

Cross,  one  straight  body  laid  at  any  angle 
upon  another ;  the  ensign  or  emblem  of  Uie 
Christian  religion,  as  being  a  representation 
of  the  instrument  of  punishment  on  which 
Jesus  Christ*  suffered  death  from  the  Jews ; 
the  form  in  which  many  churches  and  cathe- 
drals are  built  The  cross  of  the  ancients 
was  simply  a  piece  of  wood,  fastened  across 
a  tree  or  upright  post,  on  which  were  oxe- 
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cnted  criminals  of  the  very  worst  class.  After 
tbe  cmcifixion  of  Jesus,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  reli|pon,  the  cross  was  assumed 
as  the  enngn  of  his  followers.  The  cross 
was  used  emblematically  hefore  the  Christian 
era.  Upon  a  multitude  of  medals  and  ancient 
monuments  are  to  be  found  crosses  placed  in 
the  hands  of  statues  of  Victory,  and  of  figures 
of  emperors.  It  was  also  placed  upon  a  globe, 
which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Augustus,  has 
been  the  sign  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
the  image  of  Victory.  Tlie  shields,  the  cui- 
rasses the  helmets,  the  imperial  cap,  were  all 
thus  deconUed.  The  cross  has  also  been  often 
stamped  upon  the  reverses  of  money,  as  is 
proved  by  the  old  English  game,  cross  and 
pile.  The  coins  struck  at  Constantinople, 
and  those  of  the  Franks  from  the  time  of 
Clovis,  were  also  thus  marked.  Examples  of 
these  are  given  in  the  dissertation  by  Du> 
cange,  **Sur  les  MedaiUes  Byzantines,"  and 
in  the  treatise  by  Le  Blanc,  **  Sur  les  Mon- 
osies  de  France.  The  cross  is  now  the  uni- 
versal Christian  emblem,  being  used  upon 
the  arms  and  banners  of  the  soldier,  the  vest- 
ments of  the  priest,  and  in  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  nobles.  The  forms  of  cathedrals, 
and  often  the  patterns  of  their  pavements, 
are  adapted  to  the  representation  of  the  cross, 
which  IS  also  sculptured  and  elevated  upon 
tombs  and  sepulchres.  Sculptured  crosses  of 
virions  descriptions,  elevated  upon  handsome 
pedestals,  were  formerly  erected  in  cemeteries 
and  market-places,  to  designate  peculiar 
erents ;  as  the  queen's  crosses  at  Northamp- 
ton, Waltham,  &c.  Very  fine  ones  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  in  Ireland.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
among  the  first  Christians,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  cross  was  in  their  time  an 
inMntment  of  ini^unous  punishment,  like  the 
gallows  at  present,  and  that  they  assumed 
this  sign  to  show  that  they  gloried  in  being 
the  followers  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the 
infamy  which  had  been  attempted  to  be 
thrown  npon  him  by  the  manner  of  his  exe- 
cution. The  custom  of  making  the  sign  of 
tbe  cross  in  memory  of  Jesus,  may  be  traced 
to  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Constantine 
tbe  Great  had  crosses  erected  in  public  places, 
in  pabces  and  churches.  This  emperor  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
ordered  the  cross  to  be  used  as  the  sign  or 
emblem  under  which  he  would  fight  and  con- 
quer, in  remembrance  of  the  miraculous  ap- 
pearance of  a  cross  in  the  heavens.  A  certain 
legend  relates  that,  before  his  battle  with 
l^Iaxentius,  a  cross  appeared  to  him,  bearing 
the  words  Tot^^  vera,  (Under  this  thou  shalt 
conquer.  In  hoc  tigno  vinces.,)  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  a  standaird  made  bearing 
this  imaffe,  and  called  labarum.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, m  his  time,  to  paint  a  cross  at  the 
entrance  of  a. house,  to  denote  that  it  belonged 


to  a  Christian.  Subsequently,  the  churches 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  built  in  the  form 
of  this  instrument  But  it  did  not  become 
an  object  of  adoration  until  the  Empress 
Helena  (Constantine*s  mother)  found  a  cross 
in  Palestine,  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
one  on  which  Christ  sufFcred,  and  conveyed 
a  part  of  it  to  Constantinople.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  festival  of  the  finding  of  t/te 
cross^  which  the  Catholic  Church  celebrates 
on  the  3rd  of  May.  Standards  and  weapons 
were  now  ornamented  with  it ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Heradius  thought  he  had  recovered 
the  palladium  of  his  empire,  when  he  gained 
possession  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  in  628, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians in  616.  In  memory  of  this  event,  the 
festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  was  in- 
stituted, Heradius  having  caused  the  cross  to 
be  erected  at  Jenisalem,  on  Mount  Calvary. 
ThU  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  Uth  of 
September.  It  is  remarkable  how  this  holy 
relic  became  multiplied.  Numberless  churches 
possessed  some  part  of  it,  the  miraculous 
power  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  proved 
by  the  most  astonishing  facts;  and  many 
persons  actually  believed  that  it  could  be  in- 
finitely divided  without  decreasing.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Iconoclasts,  who  condemned 
the  worship  of  images,  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  adoration  of  the  cross.  The  cru- 
cifix was  considered  as  a  principal  object  of 
worship,  in  preference  to  the  images  of  the 
saints,  and  in  compliance  with  the  teachings 
of  John  of  Damascus,  was  adored,  during 
the  seventh  century,  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  East.  That  the  West  also  ascribed  a  mys- 
terious power  to  this  symbol,  is  evident  from 
the  use  which  was  made  of  it  in  the  trials 
"by  the  judgment  of  God"  in  the  middle 
ages.  There  never  has  existed  any  sign 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated  in  works  of 
art  as  the  cross.  This  may  be  ascribed,  ift 
part,  to  its  form  being  applicable  to  many 
more  purposes  than  those  of  other  emblems ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  crescent.     The  dis- 

tio^ishing  cypher  of  the  Jesuits  is  IHS, 
which  signifies  In  hoc  cruce  salwt,  or  Jesus^ 
in  Greek  letters,  and  abbreviated.  Crosses 
have  been  the  badge  of  numberless  orders, 
military  and  civil.  To  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  thought  by  many  people,  in  Catholic 
countries,  a  defence  against  evil  spirits,  evil 
influences,  &c.  The  Greeks  make  this  sign 
constantly,  hardly  taking  a  glass  of  raky 
without  signing  the  cross  over  it.  In  Russia, 
the  common  people  never  commit  any  act  of 
gross  wickedness  without  doing  the  same. 
Catholic  bishops,  archbishops,  abbots,  and 
abbesses  wear  a  small  golden  cross.  The 
Catholic  benediction  is  generally  performed 
by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
object  There  are  different  kinds  of  crosses, 
as  tbe  common  cross,  +,  St  Andrew's  cross, 
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X ,  &C.  Two  sorts  of  croMes  are  used  for 
the  forms  of  charches,  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin.  The  Greek  cross  has  its  arms  at  right 
angles,  and  all  of  equal  length  ;  whereas  the 
Latin  cross  has  one  of  its  limbs  much  longer 
than  the  other  three.  Bramante  originallj 
designed  St  Peter's  for  a  Latin  cross;  Mi- 
chad  Anselo  reduced  it  to  the  proportions  of 
the  Greek  cross;  but  Carlo  Mademo  again 
elongated  it  to  the  original  dimensions  of 
Bramante.  The  cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, is  a  Latin  cross,  with  its  base  spr^id  hj 
a  sort  of  second  transept,  which  mcreases 
Uie  breadth  of  the  western  fh>nt 

Cross,  in  baptism ;  in  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  the  practice  of  ! 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead 
of  the  person  baptized,  was  adopted  at  an 
early  period,  though  not  enjoined  bj  any 
conmiand,  or  sanctioned  by  any  example,  in 
Scripture.    The  use  of  the  cross,  indeed,  was 
very  frequent  in  the  primitire  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  it, 
tiiat  It  formed,  in  one  mode  or  another,  a 
distinguishing  part  of  the  civil  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  those  times.    The  first  Chris- 
tian writer  who  mentions  it,  in  connexion 
with  baptism,  is  Tertullian,  who  wrote  after 
the  middle  of  the  second   century.      This 
writer  says,  (i>e  Cov,  Mil  c  2,)  that  **  at 
every  setting  out  or  entry  upon  business, 
whenever  we  come  in  or  go  out  fh>m  any 
place,  when  we  dress  for  a  foumey,  when  we 
go  into  a  bath,  when  we  go  to  meat,  when 
the  candles  are  brought  in,  when  we  lie  down 
or  sit  down,  and  whatever  business  we  have, 
we  make  on  our  foreheads  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;"  and  speaking  of  baptism,  in  his  trea- 
tise JDe  Cam,  Resur,,  he  says,  **  the  flesh  is 
signed  that  the  soul  may  be  fortified." 

Cross-bearer,  {porte-croix^  cruciger,)  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  tbe  chaplain  of 
an  archbishop,  or  a  primate,  who  bears  a 
cross  before  him  on  solemn  occasions.  The 
pope  has  the  cross  borne  before  him  every 
where ;  a  patriarch  any  where  out  of  Rome ; 
and  primates,  metropolitans,  and  those  who 
have  a  right  to  the  pallium,  throughout  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Gregory  XL  for- 
bade all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to  have  it 
borne  in  the  presence  of.  cardinals.  A  prelate 
wears  a  single  cross,  a  patriarch  a  double 
cross,  and  the  pope  a  triple  one  on  his  arms. 
Crucoix,  a  cross,  upon  which  the  body 
of  Christ  is  fastened  in  effigy,  used  bj  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  excite  u  their  minds  a 
stropg  idea  of  our  Saviour*s  passion. 

Crucifixion,  the  death  or  punishment  of 
the  cross,  which  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
others,  both  for  the  shame  and  pain  of  it ; 
and  so  scandalous,  that  it  was  inflicted  as  the 
last  mark  of  detestation  upon  the  vilest  of 
the  people.  It  was  the  punishment  of  rob- 
bers and  .murderers,  provided  that  they  were 
slaves  too ;  but  otherwise,  if  they  were  free, 


and  had  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
this  was  then  thought  a  prostitution  of  tliat 
honour,  and  too  infamous  a  punishment  for 
such  a  one,  let  his  crimes  be  what  they  would. 
The  form  of  a  cross  being  such  as  has  been 
already  described,  (see  Cross,)  the  body  of 
the  criminal  was  fastened  to  the  upright  piece 
by  nuling  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
transverse  piece  generally  by  nailing  the 
hands  on  each  side.  Now,  because  these 
parts  of  the  body,  being  the  instruments  of 
action  and  motion,  are  provided  by  nature 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than 
others  hsTC  occasion  for ;  aid  because  all  sen- 
sation is  performed  by  the  spirit  contained  in 
the  nerves;  it  will  follow,  as  Stanhope  observes, 
that  wherever  they  abound,  the  sense  of  pain 
must  needs  in  proportion  be  more  quick  and 
tender.  The  Jews  confess,  indeed,  that  they 
crucified  people  in  their  nation,  but  deny  that 
they  inflicted  this  punishment  upon  any  one 
alive.  They  first  put  them  to  death,  and  then 
ftstened  them  to  the  cross,  either  by  the  hands 
or  neck.  But  there  are  indisputable  prooft 
of  their  crucifying  men  fluently  alive.  The 
worshippers  of  Baal-peor,  and  the  king  of  Ai, 
were  hung  up  alive ;  as  were  also  the  descend- 
ants of  Saul,  who  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gibeonites.  2  Sam.  xxL  9. 

Before  crucifixion,  the  criminal  was  gene- 
rally scour^^  with  cords;  sometimes  little 
bones,  or  pieces  of  bones,  were  tied  to  these 
scourges,  so  that  the  condemned  person  might 
suffer  more  severely.  It  was  also  a  custom, 
that. he  who  was  to  be  crucified  should  bear 
his  own  cross  to  the  place  <^  execution.  Af- 
ter this  manner,  we  find  Christ  was  compelled 
to  bear  his  cross ;  and  as  he  sunk  under  the 
burden,  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  constrained 
to  bear  it  after  him  and  with  him.  But 
whereas  it  is  generally  supposed  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  cross,  i.  e.  the  long  and 
transverse  part  both,  this  seems  to  be  a  thing 
impossible;  and  therefore  Lipsius,  (in  his 
treatise  Ve  Supplicio  Cntcis,)  has  set  the 
matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  teUs  us  that 
Jesus  only  carried  the  transverse  beam,  be- 
cause the  long  beam,  or  thebody  of  the  cross, 
was  either  fixed  in  the  ground  before,  or 
made  ready  to  be  set  up  as  soon  as  the  pri- 
soner came ;  and  firom  hence  he  observes, 
that  painters  are  very  much  mistaken  in  the 
description  of  our  Saviour's  carrying  the 
whole  cross.  There  were  several  ways  of 
crucifying ;  sometimes  the  criminal  was  fast- 
ened with  cords  to  a  tree,  sometimes  he  was 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  Tlds 
way,  it  is  said,  Peter  chose,  out  of  respect  to 
his  master,  Jesus  Christ,  not  thinltinp  him- 
self worthy  to  be  crucified  like  him ;  though 
the  common  way  of  crucifying  was  by  ftsten- 
ing  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  throiigfa 
each  hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  <Mr  one 
through  each  of  them ;  for  this  was  not  al- 
ways performed  in  the  same  inanner.    The 
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represent  Jesus  Christ 
rith  foar  nails,  and  sometimes  with 
three.    The  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  cross 
quite  naked ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Sa- 
Tioar  of  sinners  was  not  used  with  any  greater 
tenderness  than  others  upon  whom  tms  pu- 
nishment was  inflicted.      The  text  of  the 
ITOspel  shows  clearly  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
fastened  to  the  cross  with  nails;  and  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  xxiL  16,)  had  foretold  long  be- 
fore, that  thev  should  pierce  his  hands  and 
bis  feet;  but  there  are  great  disputes  concern- 
ing the  number  of  these  nails.    The  Greeks 
represent  our  Sariour  as  fSeistened  to  the  cross 
with  four  nails;  in  which  particular,  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  on  each 
haoid  and  foot    But  several  are  of  opinion 
that  oar  Saviour^s  hands  and  feet  were  pierced 
with  three  nails  only,  yix.  one  on  each  hand, 
and  one  through  both  his  feet ;  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Lsuns  is  rather  for  this  last  opi- 
nion ;  for  the  generality  of  the  old  crucifixes 
made  in  the  Latin  church  have  only  three 
nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  our  Saviour's  arms 
were  besides  bound  fiist  to  the  cross  with 
chains;  and  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  the  cords 
wherewith  he  was  tied  to  it    Sometimes  they 
who  were  fastened  upon  the  cross  lived  a 
(rood  while  in  that  condition.    St  Andrew  is 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive 
upon  it     Eusebius  speaks  of  certain  martyrs 
in  Egypt  who  were  kept  upon  the  cross  till 
they  were    starved   to   death.     Pilate  was 
amazed  at  Jesus  Christ's  dyin^^  so  soon,  be- 
cause naturally  he  must  have  hved  longer,  if 
it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down 
his  life,  and  to  take  it  up  again.    The  thighs 
of  the  two  thieves,  who  were  crucified  with 
our  Saviour,  were  broken,  in  order  to  hasten 
their  death,  that  their  bodies  might  not  re- 
main upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
John  xix.  SI,  33;  and  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be 
left  there  after  sunset    But  among  other  na- 
tions, they  were  suffered  to  remain  upon  the 
cross  a  long  time.     Sometimes  they  were  de- 
voured alive  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Guards  were  appointed,  to  observe  that  none 
of  their  friends  or  relations  should  take  them 
down  and  burv  them.     The  Roman  soldiers, 
who  had  crucified  Jesus  Christ  and  the  two 
thieves,  continued  near  the  crosses  till  the  bo- 
dies were  taken  down  and  buried. 

Cbudew,  Alexandeb,  compiler  of  the 
Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was 
bora  at  Aberdeen,  in  1704,  and  educated  at 
the  Marischal  College  in  that  city,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  but  declined  to  enter  upon 
the  ministry  because  of  the  patronage  act, 
which  set  aside  the  power  of  popular  elections. 
He  came  to  London  in  1722,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  Ware,  in  Herts,  as  a  classical  tutor 
to  some  Tounff  persons ;  after  which,  he  went 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  a  similar  capacity.  In 
1732,  he  took  up  his  stated  residence  in  Lon- 1 


don,  and  engaged  as  a  corrector  of  the  press, 
blending  wi&  this  occupation  the  trade  o{  a 
bookseller,  which  he  carried  on  in  a  shop  un- 
der the  Royal  Exchange.  Here  his  literary 
attainments,  indefatigable  industry,  and  strict 
integrity,  procured  him  the  esteem  of  several 
persons  eminent  for  their  wealth  and  infiu- 
ence,  through  whose  interference  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  bookseller  to  the  queen, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Matthews.  His 
Concordance  first  made  its  appearance  in  1737, 
and  was  dedicated  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Ca- 
roline, consort  of  George  IL,  who  graciously 
accepted  a  copy  of  the  work  at  the  hand  of  the 
author,  expr^sed  her  ^reat  satisfaction  there- 
with, and  declared  her  intention  of  remember- 
ing him,  but  lived  only  sixteen  days  after  the 
presentation.  Her  death  precluded  the  perform- 
ance of  her  promise,  and  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  poor  Cmden,  who  became  embarrassed 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  compelled  him 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  in  trade,  abandon  his 
shop,  and  he  was  eventually  confined  in  an 
asylum  for  insane  persons,  at  Bethnal  Green. 
Recovering  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  he 
returned  to  his  former  occupation  of  correct- 
ing the  press ;  and  was  now  usefully  employed 
by  printers,  publishers,  and  authors,  in  seeing 
their  works  through  the  press.  Under  his 
inspection,  several  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  were  published  with  great 
accuracy.  His  manners  were  invariably  sim- 
ple and  inoffensive ;  he  was  always  to  be 
trusted,  and  he  performed  his  engagements 
with  the  strictest  fidelity.  In  this  way  he 
passed  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
again  placed,  for  a  short  time,  viz.  from  the 
I2th  to  the  29th  of  September,  1753,  under 
restraint,  in  a  house  at  Chelsea.  Though 
liberated  after  a  confinement  of  only  seventeen 
days,  his  conduct  was  for  some  time  marked 
by  great  eccentricity,  which,  though  it  abun- 
dantly characterised  the  moral  and  benevolent 
cast  of  his  mind,  it  is  nevertheless  painful  to 
narrate.  In  1761  he  published  the  second 
edition  of  his  Concordance,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  book  of  the  kind  extant  in 
our  language ;  and  he  soon  after  procured  a 
pardon  for  an  unhappy  fellow-creature  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  for  the  forgery 
of  a  seaman's  will.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
congregational  church  in  Great  St  Helenas, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Guyse,  whom 
he  styled  his  **  faithful  and  beloved  pastor.** 
He  lived  to  see  a  third  edition  of  his  valuable 
Concordance  published  in  1769  ;  after  which 
he  visited  Aberdeen,  his  native  place,  where 
he  continued  about  a  year,  and  then  returned 
to  London,  where  he  closed  his  days,  at  his 
lodgings  in  Camden  Street,  Islington,  on  the 
Ist  of  rfovember,  1770,  aged  70,  being  found 
dead  in  a  praying  posture.  Among  the  many 
excellences  of  his  character,  his  liberality 
was  none  of  the  least;  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  second  and  third  editions  of  his  Concord- 
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ance,  (amounting  to  eight  hundred  ponnds.) 
enabled  him  to  gratify  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  **  Notwithstanding  his  natural  in- 
finnities,**  says  Mr.  Alexander Chahners,  ''we 
cannot  but  Ycnerate  his  character ;  he  was  a 
man  whom  neither  infirmity  nor  neglect  could 
debase;  who  sought  comsofation  wnere  alone 
it  could  be  found ;  whose  sorrows  served  to 
instruct  him  in  the  distresses  of  others  ;  and 
who  employed  his  prosperity  to  relieve  those 
who,  in  every  sense,  were  ready  to  perish.** — 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet 

Crusade  may  be  applied  to  any  war  under- 
taken on  pretence  of  defending  the  cause  of 
religion,  but  has  been  chiefly  used  for  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  Christians  against  the  infidels 
for  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

These  expeditions  commenced  a.  d.  1096. 
The  foundation  of  them  was  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  those  places  where  our  Saviour 
performed  his  miracles,  and  accomplished  the 
work  of  man*s  redemption.    Jerusalem  had 
been  taken  and  Palestine  conquered  by  Omar. 
This  proved  a  considerable  interruption  to  I 
the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  sepul- 
chre.   They  had,  however,  still  been  allowed 
this  liberty,  on  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the 
Saracen  caliphs,  who  were  not  much  inclined 
to  molest  them.  But,  in  1064,  this  city  changed 
its  masters.    The  Turks  took   it  from  the 
Saracens ;  and,  being  much  more  fierce  and 
barbarous,  the  pilgrims  now  found  the^  could  i 
no  longer  perform  their  devotions  with  the  * 
same  Afety.     An  opinion  was  about  this  time 
also  prevalent  in  Europe,  which  made  these 
pilgrimages  much  more  frequent  than  for- 
merly :  it  was  imagined  that  the  1000  years 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xx.  were  fulfilled:   that 
Christ  was  soon  to  make  his  appearance  in 
Palestine  to  judge  the  world ;   and  conse- 
quently, that  journeys  to  that  country  were 
in  the  highest  degree  meritorious,  and  even 
absolutely  necessary.     The  multitudes  of  pil- 
grims who  now  flocked  to  Palestine,  meetmg  j 
with  a  very  rough  reception  from  the  Turks,  \ 
filled  all  Europe  with  complaints  against  those 
infideh^  who  profaned  the  holy  city,  and  de- 
rided the  sacred  mysteries  of  Christianity  even 
in  the  place  where  they  were  fulfilled.    Pope  '- 
Gregory  VIL  had  formedB design  of  uniting  > 
all  the  princes  of  f^rittendom  against  the  | 
Mohammedans ;  bilHiis  exorbitant  encroach-  | 
ments  upon  the  ehril  powers  of  princes  had 
created  him  so  rnimy  enemies,  and  rendered 
his  schemes  so  suspicious,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  make  great  progress  in  his  undertak-  | 
ing.    The  work  was  reserved  for  a  meaner 
instrument   Peter,  commonly  called  the  Her- 
mit, a  native  of  Amiens  in  F^cardy,  had  made  I 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  being  deeply 
affected  with  the  dangers  to  which  that  act  of  j 
piety  now  exposed  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  . 
with  the  oppression  under  which  the  eastern 
Christians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold, 


and,  in  all  appearance,  impracticable  design 
of  leading  into  Asia,  from  the  farthest  ex- 
tremities of  the  West,  armies  sufficient  to 
subdue  those  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  held  the  holy  land  in  slaveryt    He  pro- 
posed his  scheme  to  Pope  Martin  II.,  who, 
prudently  resolving  not  to  interpose  his  au- 
thority till  he  saw  a  probability  of  success, 
summoned  at  Placentia  a  council  of  4(Mm> 
ecclesiastics  and  30,000  seculars.     As  no  hall 
could  be  found  large  enough  to  contain  such  a 
multitude,  the  assembly  was  held  in  a  plain. 
Here  the  pope  himself,  as  well   as   Peter, 
harangued  the  people,  representing  the  dismal 
situation  of  their  brethren  in  the  East,  and 
the  indignity  offered  to  the  Christian  name  in 
allowing  the  holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  These  speeches  were  so  agree- 
able to  those  who  heard  them,  that  the  whole 
multitude  suddenly  and  violently  declared  for 
the  war,  and  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to 
perform  this  service,  which  they  believed  to  be 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.   But  though 
Italy  seemed  to  have  embraced  the  design 
with  ardour,  Martin  thought  it  necessary*,  in 
order  to  obtain  perfect  success,  to  engage  the 
greater  and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  same 
enterprise.   Having,  therefore,  exhorted  Peter 
to  visit  the  chiei  cities  and  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  he  summoned  another  council 
at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.     The  fkme  of  this 
great  and  pious  design  being  now  universally 
diffused,  procured  the  attendance  of  the  great- 
est prelates,  nobles,  and  princes;  and  when 
the  pope  and  the  hermit  renewed  their  pathetic 
exhortations,  the  whole  assembly,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  immediate  inspiration^  exclaimed 
with  9ne  voice,  **  It  is  the  will  of  God  !** 
These  words  were  deemed  so  much  the  effect 
of  a  divine  impulse,  that  they  were  employed 
as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and  battle  in  all 
future  exploits  of  these  adventurers.    Men  of 
all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  and  a  cross  was  affixed  to  their  right 
shoulder  by  all  who  enlisted  in  this   holy 
enterprise.     At  this  time  Europe  was  sunk  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance  and  superstition, 
llie   ecclesiastics   had  gained  the   greatest 
ascendant  over  the  human  mind ;    and  the 
people,  who  committed  the  most  horrid  crimes 
and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  observances  imposed  on  them  by  th«r 
spiritual  pastors.    But  amidst  the  algect  su- 
perstition which  now  prevailed,  the  military 
spirit  bad  also  universaUy  diffused  itself;  and, 
though  not  supported  by  art  or  discipline, 
was  become  the  general  passion  of  the  nations 
governed  by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords 
possessed  the  right  of  peace  and  war.     They 
were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with  one 
another,     fhe  open  country  was  become  a 
scene  of  outrage  and  disorder ;  the  cities,  still 
mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by  walls 
nor  protected  by  privileges.    Every  man  was 
obliged  to  depend  for  ssSety  on  his  own  force 
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or  hm  priTate  alliances ;  and  valour  was  the  niond.  Earl  of  Toulouse  and  Sl  Giles ;  the 
only  excellence  which  was  held  in  esteem,  or  celebrated  Otxlfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  IaOT- 
piTeone  man  the  pre-eminence  above  another,  rain,  witli  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Eustace  ; 
When  all  the  particular  superstitions,  there-  Stephen,  Earl  of  Chartres  and  JUois  ;  Hugo, 
iiirp,  were  here  united  in  one  great  object,  the  (."ouut  of  St.  Paul ;  with  many  other  lords. 
ardonr  for  private  hostilities  took  the  same  The  general  rendezvous  was  at  Constantin- 
direction  ;  "  and  all  Europe,"  as  the  Princess  ople.  In  this  expedition  Godfrey  besieged 
Anna  Comnena  expresses  it,  "  torn  from  its  and  took  the  city  of  Nice.  Jerusalem  was 
fiiundations,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  taken  by  the  confederated  anny,  and  Godfrey 
in  one  united  body  upon  Asia."  |  chosen   king.      The   Christians    gained    the 

All  ranks  of  men  now  deeming  the  crusades    famous  battle  of  Ascalon  agiiinst  the  Sultan 
tbeonly  rood  to  heavcn,were  impatient  to  o|>en    of  Egypt,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  cru- 
ihoway  with  their  swords  to  the  holy  city.  No-    sade,  but  not  to  the  spirit  of  crusading.     The 
ble4.  artisans,  peasants,  even  priests,  enrolled    rage  continued  for  near  two  centuries.     The 
their  names;  and  those  who  declined  this  ser-  ,  second  crusade,  in  1144,  was  headed  by  the 
vice,  were  branded  with  the  reproach  of  im-     Emperor  Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  VII.,  king 
piety  or  cowardice.    The  nobles  were  moved,  ,  of  France.     The  emperor's  army  was  either 
by  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for    destroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  perished  through 
opulent  establishments  in  the  East,  the  chief    tlu*  treacherj-  of  Manuel  the  Greek  Emperor; 
u?at  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.     In    and  the  second  army,  through  the  unfaithful- 
pursuit  of  these  chimerical  projects  they  sold    ness  of  the  Christians  of  Syria,  was  forced  to 
at  !i>w  prici>s  their  ancient  castles  and  inherit-  i  break  up  the  siege  of  Damascus.     The  third 
ances,  which  had  now  lost  all  value  in  their    crusade,  in   lli<S,  immediately  followed  the 
eyes.    The  infirm  and  ag<?d  contributtxl  to  the    taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of 
exjMhlition  by  presents  and  money,  and  many     Egypt,     The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
of  them  attended  it  in  person,  l>eing  deter-    tion  were,  the  Em pen)r  Frederic  Barbarossa; 
min***!,  if  {>ossibIe,  to  breathe  their  last  in  sight    Fre<leric,  Duke  of  Suabia,  his  second    son; 
of  that  city  where  their  Saviour  died  for  them.     Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria ;  Berthold,  Duke  of 
Even  women,  concealing  their  sex  under  the  I  Moravia ;  Herman,  Marquess  of  Baden  ;  the 
diiiguiseofarmour,  attended  the  camp,  and  often    Counts  of  NiLssau,  Thuringia,    Missen,  and 
forgot  their  duty  still  more  by   prostituting  '  Holland;  and  above  sixty  other  princes  of  the 
themselves  to  the  army.  The  greatest  criminals    empire  ;  with  the  Bishops  of  Besan^'on,  Cam- 
were  forward  in  a  service  which  they  consider- |  bray,  Munster,    Osnaburg,  Missen,    Passau, 
ed  as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes ;  and  the  most  i  \'^isburg,  and  several  others.     In  this  expedi- 
eoormous  disorders  were,  during  the  course  '  tion  the  Emperor  Frederic  defeated  the  Sultan 
of  these  expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured  ;  of  Iconium:  his  son  Frederic,  joined  by  Guy 
to  wickedness,  encouraged  by  example,  and    Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  vain  endea- 
impelled  by  necessity.    The  adventurers  were  '  voured  to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.     During 
at   last   so    numerous,  that   their  sagacious  ,  these  transacti(ms,  Philip  Augustus,  King  of 
lenders  became  apprehensive  lest  the  greatness    France,   and   Richard  I.,  King  of  England, 
of  the  armament  would  be  the  cause  of  its  own  ;  joined  the  crusade,  by  which  means  the  Chris- 
diuppointnient.     For  this  reason  they  pi'r-    tian  army  consisted  of  .30<MM)0  fighting  men  ; 
mitted  an  undisciplined  multitude,  computed    but  great   disputes   happening   between    the 
at  .3*N»,m)0  men,  to  go  before  them  under  the    kings  of  France  and   England,  the  fomier 
command  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Gautier  or  <  quitted  the  Holy  l4and,and  Richard  concluded 
Walter,  sumamed  the  iiion*'i//c,M,  from  his  being    a  peace  with  Saladin.     The  fourth  cnisadc 
a  soldier  of  fortune.     These  took  the  road  ■  was  undertaken   in    119.'),  by   the   Emperor 
towards    Constantinople,    through    Hungary     Henry  VI.,  after  Saladin's  death.     In  this  ex- 
and  Bulgaria;  and,  trusting  that  Heaven,  by    peiUtion  the  Christians  gained  several  battles 
Hipematural  assistance,  would  supply  all  their  '  against  the  infidels,  took  a  great  many  towns, 
necessities,  they  made  no  provision  for  sub-  ,  and  were  in  the  way  of  success,  when  the 
sistence  in  their  march.     They  soon  found  !  death  of  the  emperor  obliged  them  to  quit  the 
th**mselve8  obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder  what  i  Holy  Land,  and  return  into  Germanv.     The 
they  vainly  expectetl  from  miracles;  and  the  '  fit>h  crusade  was  published  by  Pope  fnnocent 


rnraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed,  attacked  the  disorderly 
multitude,  aud  slaughtered  them  without  re- 
sistance. The  more  disciplin(>d  armies  fol- 
lowed after ;  and,  passing  the  straits  of  Con- 
Mantinople,  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  700,(K)0 
men.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  first  cruise 
Were,  Hugo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to 
Philip  L,  King  of  France;  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders ;  Rai- 


IlL,  in  1 198.  Those  engaged  in  it  made 
fruitless  etforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;  for,  though  John  de  Nelile,  who  com- 
mandiHl  the  fleet  equipped  in  Flanders,  arrived 
at  Ptolemais  a  little  after  Simon  of  Montfort, 
Renard  of  Dampierre,  and  others,  yet  the 
plague  destroying  many  of  them,  and  the  rest, 
either  returning  or  engaging  in  the  petty 
quarrels  of  the  Christian  princes,  nothing  was 
done ;  so  that  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo  easily  de- 
feated their  troops  in  1204.     The  sixth  cra- 
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sade  began  in  1228,  in  which  the  Christians 
took  the  t4>wn  of  Damietta,  bat  were  forced  to 
sarrendcr  it  again.     In   1229  the  Emperor 
Frederic  made  peace  with  the  Sultan  for  ten 
years.     About  1240,  Richard,  Eari  of  Corn- 
wall, brother  to  Henry  III.,  Ring  of  England, 
arrived  in  Palestine,  at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish crusade;  but  finding  it  most  advantageous 
to  conclude  a  peace,  he   re-embarked,  and 
steered  towards  Italy.    In  1244,  the  Raras- 
mians,  beine  driven  out  of  Turkey  by  the 
Tartars,  broke  into  Palestine,  and  gave  the 
Christians  a  general  defeat  near  Gaza.    The 
seventh  crusade  was  headed,  in  1249,  by  St. 
I^wis,  who  took  the  town  of  Damietta ;  but 
a  sickness  happening  in  the  Christian  army, 
the  king  endeavoured  to  retreat,  in  which, 
being  pursued  by  the  infidels,  most  of  his 
army  were  miserably  butchered,  and  himself 
and  the  nobility  taken  prisoners.      A  truce 
was  agreed  upon  for  ten  vears,  and  the  king 
and  lords  set  at  liberty.     The  eighth  crusade, 
in  1279,  was  headed  by  the  same  prince,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  port  and  castle  of 
Carthage  in  Africa ;  but  dying  a  short  time 
after,  he  left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition. 
Soon  after,  the  Rin^  of  Sicily  coming  up  with 
a  good  fleet,  and  joining  Philip  the  Bold,  son 
and  successor  of  Lewis,  the  Ring  of  Tunis, 
after  several  engagements  with  the  Christians, 
in  which  he  was  always  worsted,    desired 
peace,  which   was  granted  upon  conditions 
advantageous  to  the  Christians ;  after  which 
both  princes  embarked  to  their  own  king- 
doms.     Prince  Edward    of   England,   who 
arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty, 
sailed  towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  a 
small  body  of  300  English  and  French,  and 
hindered  Bendochar  from  laying  siege    to 
Ptolemais ;   but  being  obliged  to  return  to 
take  possession  of  the  crown  of  England,  this 
crusade  ended  without  contributing  any  thing 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.     In  1291, 
the  town  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Christians  quite  driven  out  of  Syria.    There 
has  been  no  crusade  since  that  period,  though 
several  Popes  have  attempted  to  stir  up  the 
Christians  to  such  an  undertaking ;  particu- 
larly Nicholas  IV.,  in  1292,  and  Clement  V., 
in  1311. 

Though  these  crusades  were  effects  of  the 
most  absurd  superstition,  they  tended  ^atly 
to  promote  the  good  of  Europe.  Multitudes, 
indeed,  were  destroyed.  M.  Voltaire  computes 
the  people  who  perished  in  the  different  expe- 
ditions, at  upwards  of  two  millions.  Many 
there  were,  however,  who  returned  ;  and  these 
having  conversed  so  long  with  people  who 
lived  m  a  much  more  magnificent  way  than 
themselves,  began  to  entertain  some  taste  for 
a  refined  and  polished  way  of  life.  Thus  the 
barbarism  in  which  Europe  had  been  so  long 
immersed,  began  to  wear  off  soon  after.  The 
princes,  also,  who  remained  at  home  foond 


means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  frenzy  of  the 
people.    By  the  absence  of  such  numbers  of 
restless  and  martial  adventurers,  peace  was 
established  in  their  dominions.     They  also 
took  the  opportunity   of  annexing  to  their 
crowns  many  considerable  fiefs,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  the  extinction  of  heirs ;  and  thus  the 
mischiefii  which  must  always  attend  feudal 
governments  were  considerably  lessened. — 
With  regard  to  the  bad  success  of  the  crusa- 
ders, it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any  other 
thing  could  happen  to  them.     The  Emperors 
of  Constantinople,  instead  of  assisting,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  disconcert  their  schemes; 
they  were  jealous,  and  not  withont  reason,  of 
such  an  inundation  of  barbarians.     Yet,  had 
they  considered   their  true    interests,    they 
would  rather  have  assisted  them,  or  at  least 
stood  neuter,  than  enter  into  alliances  with 
the  Turks.    They  followed  the  latter  method, 
however,  and  were  often  of  very  great  dis- 
service to  the  western  adventtirers,  which  at 
last  occasioned  the  loss  of  their  city.     But  the 
worst  enemies  the  crusaders  had  were  their 
own  internal  feuds  and  dissensions.     They 
neither  could  agree  while  marching  together 
in  armies  with  a  view  to  conquest,  nor  could 
they  unite  their  conquests  under  one  govern- 
ment after  they  had  made  them.     They  set 
up  three  small  states,  one  at  Jerusalem,  one 
at  Antioch,  and  another  at  Edessa.     These 
states,  instead  of  assisting,  made  war  upon 
each  other,  and  on  the  Greek  Emperors,  and 
thus  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  common 
enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed, 
too,  must  have  inspired  the  Turks  with  the 
most  invincible  hatred  against  them,  and  made 
them  resist  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  They 
were  such  as  could  have  been  committed  only 
by  barbarians  inflamed  with  the  most  bigoted 
enthusiasm.      When  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrisons  were  put  to 
the  sword,  but  the  inhabitants  were  massacred 
without  mercy  and  without  distinction.     No 
age  or  sex  was  spared;  not  even  sucking 
children.   According  to  Voltaire,  some  Chris- 
tians, who  had  been  suffered  by  the  Turks  to 
live  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into  the 
most  private  caves,  where  women  had  con- 
cealed themselves  with  their  children,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  suffered  to  escape.     What 
eminently  shows  the   enthusiasm  by  which 
these  conquerors  were  animated,  is  their  be- 
haviour after  this  terrible  slaughter.    They 
marched  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and,  while  their  hands 
were  poUtttcd  with  Uie  blood  of  so  many  inno- 
cent persons,  sung  anthems  to  the  common 
Saviour  of  mankind !     Nay,  so  far  did  their 
religious  enthusiasm  overcome  their  fhry,  that 
these  ferocious  conquerors  now   burst   into 
tears.      If  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
their  conduct  can  be  exceeded  by  any  thing, 
it  must  be  by   what  follows.     In  1204,  the 
frenzy  of  crusading  seized  the  children,  who 
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vetdj  to  imitate  what  they  see  their 
parmta  en^taged  id.  Their  childish  folly  was 
cseoitraged  by  the  monks  and  schoolmasters, 
and  thousands  of  these  innocents  were  con- 
diietad  fW>m  the  houses  of  their  parents,  on 
the  saperstitioos  interpretation  of  these  words : 
**  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thoo  perfected  pratse."  Their  base  con- 
docton  told  a  part  of  them  to  the  Turks,  and 
the  rest  perished  miserably. — Hume's  Hist,  of 
Eutfl'ind,  yol  i.  p.  292,  &c.;  and  vol.  ii.  p. 
290 :  Emc,  BriL  ;  and  MosheinCs  Ecc.  HisL 

CaYPfo-CALviNisTa,  a  name  given,  some 
^me  after  the  Reformation,  to  the  favourers 
of  Calvinism  in  Saxony,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
kc^  on  account  of  ^eir  secret  attachment  to 
the  Genevan  doctrine  and  discipline. 

CrLDEEs,  the  members  of  a  very  ancient 
rrligioos  fraternity,  whose  principal  seat  was 
the  Island  of  lona,  or  Icoliunkil,  one  of  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  but  whose  laborious 
missionary  exertions  were  extended  over  con- 
siderable portions  of  Scotland,  England,  Wales, 
and  IreUmd,  and  in  whose  constitution  we 
discover  a  simplicity  of  views  and  habits 
which  necessarily  lead  us  to  associate  them 
with  the  men  of  more  primitive  times.  They 
owe  their  establishment  to  Columba,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who,  after  proceeding  to  Scotland, 
and  succeeding  in  the  conversion  of  the 
northern  Picts  to  Christianity,  landed  at  Ilii, 
or  lona,  in  the  year  563,  and  received  the 
island  fW)m  the  king  of  that  people  for  the 
parpose  of  founding  a  monastery.  Here  he 
erected  a  seminary,  in  which  he  taught  his 
di«4rip1«s  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  study  of 
which  he  was  himself  devotedly  attached ; 
and  when  thev  were  duly  prepared,  he  sent 
them  forth,  with  the  holy  book  in  their  hand, 
to  evangelize  the  dark  and  benighted  n*gions 
which  extended  in  every  direction.  They 
h^ld  no  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  for  many  centuries  maintained  their 
ground  against  the  attempted  encroachments 
of  that  see.  They  rejected  auricular  confes- 
sion, penance,  and  absolution ;  knew  nothing 
of  the  chrism  in  baptism,  or  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation ;  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels, 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  works  of 
supererogation.  In  the  twelfth  century  their 
influence  began  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
force  of  popish  superstition ;  but  they  resisted 
to  the  very  last  every  effort  that  was  made  to 
incorporate  tiieir  secluded  establishment  with 
the  dominant  hierarchy. 

Their  form  of  government  was  essentially 
Presbyterian.  To  the  members  of  their  syno^, 
or  assembly,  was  given  the  name  of  scniorcs^ 
or  elders,  to  whom,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
belonged  the  right  of  appointing  and  ordain- 
ing those  who  engaged  in  the  ministerial  or 
missionary  office.  To  these,  when  settled  in 
any  particular  place,  was  given  the  designa- 
tioD  of  bishop— a  dignity  which  docs  not  ap- 


pear to  have  been  in  any  respect  different 
from  that  of  presbyter  or  pastor.  These 
bishops,  to  how  great  soever  a  distance  they 
resided  from  lona,  were  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  college,  with  which  they  kept  up 
a  regular  correspondence. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  precise  year  the 
Culdees  became  extinct,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  they 
continued  to  exhibit  a  testimony  on  behalf  of 
primitive  truth  in  opiMsition  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  Rome,  till  very  near  the  period  when 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  was  introduced 
into  those  northern  parts  of  our  island. 

C URATE,  the  lowest  degree  in  the  Church 
of  England;  he  who  represents  the  incum- 
bent of  a  church,  parson,  or  vicar,  and  offici- 
ates in  his  stead :  he  is  to  be  licensed  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  by  an 
ordinary  having  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  and 
when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop,  he  usually  appoints  the  salary  too; 
and  in  such  case,  if  he  be  not  paid,  the  curate 
hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  by  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  of  the 
benefice ;  but  if  the  curate  be  not  licensed  by 
the  bishop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common 
law,  where  he  must  prove  the  agreement,  &c. 
A  curate,  having  no  fixed  estate  in  his  curacy, 
not  being  instituted  and  inducted,  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure  by  the  bishop,  or  incum- 
bent. But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes 
are  impropriate,  and  no  vicarage  endowed; 
these  are  not  removable,  and  the  impropriators 
are  obliged  to  find  them  ;  some  whereof  have 
certain  portions  of  the  tithes  settled  on  them. 
Curates  must  subscribe  the  declaration  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  Though  the  condition  of  cu- 
rates be  somewhat  ameliorated  by  a  late  act, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  still,  in 
many  respects,  exposed  to  hardships :  their 
salaries  are  not  equal  to  many  dissenting 
ministers,  who  have  nothing  to  depend  on  but 
the  liberality  of  their  people.  Can  there  be 
a  greater  reproach  to  the  dignified  ecclesias- 
tics of  this  country,  than  the  comparatively 
miserable  pittance  allowed  to  curates,  who  do 
all  the  labour  ? 

Curia,  Papal,  is  a  collective  appellation 
of  all  the  authorities  in  Rome,  which  exercise 
the  rights  and  privileges  eiyoyed  by  the  Pope, 
as  first  bishop,  superintendent,  and  pastor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  right  to 
grant  or  confirm  ecclesiastical  appointments 
is  exercised  by  the  Dataria,  or  papal  chan- 
cery, which  has  its  name  from  the  common 
subscription.  Datum  apud  Sanctum  Petntnu 
This  body  receives  petitions,  draws  up  an- 
swers, and  collects  the  revenues  of  tlie  pope, 
for  the  pallia,  spolia,  benefices,  annates,  &c 
It  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  part  of  the  receipts  goes  to  the 
apostolic  chamber.    In  former  times,  the  car* 
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dinal  grand  penitentiaryf  as  president  of  the 
penitemieria,  had  a  very  great  influence.  He 
gtill  issues  all  dispensations  and  absolutions 
in  respect  to  vows,  penances,  fasts,  &c. ;  in 
regard  to  which  the  Pope  has  reserved  to 
himself  the  dispensing  power :  also  with  re- 
spect to  marriages  within  the  degrees  prohi- 
bited to  Catholics.  Besides  these  authorities, 
whose  powers  extend  over  all  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom, there  are  in  Rome  several  others  occu- 
pied only  with  the  government  of  the  Roman 
■fate ;  as  the  Sagra  ConstuJta,  or  chief  criminal 
court,  in  which  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state 
presides ;  the  signatura  di  guiatizia,  a  court  for 
civil  cases,  consisting  of  twelve  prelates,  over 
which  the  canlinal  provveditore^  or  papal 
minister  of  justice,  presides,  and  with  which 
the  aignatnra  di  arazia  concurs ;  the  apostolic 
chamber  in  which  twelve  prelates  are  em- 
ployed under  the  cardinaie  camerlingo^  ad- 
ministering the  property  of  the  church  and 
the  papal  domains,  and  receiving  the  revenue 
which  belongs  to  the  Pope  as  temporal  and 
•pi ritual  sovereign  of  the  Roman  state,  and 
also  that  which  he  derives  from  other  coun- 
tries, which  stand  immediately  under  him,  and 
are  his  fiefs.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  governors,  prefects,  procuratori,  &c.,  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  administration. 
The  drawing  up  of  bulls,  answers,  and  decrees, 
which  are  issued  by  the  Pope  himself,  or  by 
these  authorities,  is  done  by  the  papal  chan- 
cery, consisting  of  a  vice-chancellor  and 
twelve  Abbretuatori,  assisted  by  several  hun- 
dred secretaries :  the  breves  only  are  excepted, 
and  are  drawn  up  by  a  particular  cardinal 
All  these  offices  are  filled  bv  clergymen ;  and 
many  of  them  are  so  lucrative,  that  consider- 
able sums  are  paid  for  them,  somewhat  in  the 
•ame  manner  as  commissions  are  purchased 
in  the  English  army.  At  the  death  of  Sixtns 
V.  there  existed  4000  venal  offices  of  this 
kind ;  but  this  number  has  since  been  dimin- 
ished, and  many  abuses  have  been  abolished. 

The  highest  council  of  the  Pope,  corre- 
sponding in  some  measure  to  the  privy  council 
of  a  monarch,  is  the  college  of  the  cardinals, 
convened  whenever  the  Pope  thinks  fit  The 
•es^ons  of  this  senate,  which  presides  over 
all  the  other  authorities  in  Rome,  are  called 
consistories.  They  are  of  three  different 
kinds.  The  secret  consistory  is  held  ^nerallj 
twice  a  month,  after  the  Pope  has  given  pri- 
Tate  audience  to  every  cardinal  In  these 
sessions  bishops  are  elected,  pallia  granted, 
ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  of  import- 
ance transacted,  and  resolutions  adopted  on 
the  reports  of  the  congregations  delegated  hj 
the  con^story.  Beatifications  and  canoni- 
sations also  originate  in  this  body.  Different 
from  the  secret  are  the  semi-secret  consisto- 
ries, the  deliberations  of  which  relate  princi- 
pally to  political  affidrs,  and  the  results  of 
them  are  communicated  to  the  ambassadors 
of  foreign  powers.    The  public  consistories 


are  seldom  held,  and  are  principally  cerenio* 
nial  assemblies :  in  these  die  Pope  receives 
ambassadors,  and  makes  known  important 
resolutions,  canonizations,  establishments  of 
orders,  &c.  According  to  rule,  all  cardinals 
residing  in  Rome  should  take  part  in  the  con- 
sistories ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  appears 
without  being  specially  summoned  by  the 
Pope ;  who,  if  able  to  do  so,  always  presides 
in  person,  and  the  cardinal  secretarv  of  state 
(who  is  minister  of  the  interior  and  K>r  foreign 
affairs)  is  always  present,  as  are  likewise  the 
cardinals  presidents  of  the  authorities. 
At  present  there  are  twenty -two  congregations 
of  cardinals  at  Rome:  1.  The  holv  Roman, 
and  general  inquisition,  or  holy  omce  («znlo 
officio.^  2.  Visita  Apostolica.  3.  Consiatori' 
ale.  4.  Vescovi  regolarL  5.  De  Concilio 
(Tridentino.)  6.  Hesidcnza  di  vexovi.  7. 
Immunita  ecclesiagtica.  8.  Propaganda^  9. 
Indici  (of  prohibited  books.)  10.  Sagri  ritL 
1 1.  Ceremoniale,  12.  Disciplina  regohre 
(orders  of  monks.)  13.  Indulgenze  e  sagre 
reliquie.  14.  Esame  dci  vescovi,  15.  Cor  re- 
zioni  dei  libri  delta  chiesa  Orientale,  1 6.  Fab- 
brica  di  S,  Pietro,  17.  Consultcu  18.  JBuon- 
govemo,  19.  Loretto.  20.  Hudraulic  works 
and  the  Pontine  marshes,  21.  hamondca,  22. 
Extraordinary  eccicsiastical  affairs.  Few, 
however,  of  these  congregations  are  fully 
supplied  with  officers. 

Curse,  the  action  of  wishing  any  tremen- 
dous evil  to  another.  In  Scripture  language 
it  signifies  the  just  and  awful  sentence  of 
God*s  law,  condemning  sinners  to  suffer  the  full 
punishment  of  their  sin,  or  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  account  of  transgression,  GaL  iiu  10. 
Cursing  and  Swkarino.  See  Swearing. 
Custom,  a  very  comprehensive  term,  de- 
noting the  manners,  ceremonies,  and  fashions 
of  a  people,  which,  having  turned  into  habit, 
and  passed  into  use,  obtain  the  force  of  laws. 
Custom  and  habit  are  often  confounded.  By 
custom^  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the 
same  act ;  and  by  habit,  the  effect  that  custom 
has  on  the  mind  or  the  body.    See  Habit. 

**  Viewing  man,**  says  Lord  Kaimes,  **  as  a 
sensitive  being,  and  perceiving  the  influence 
of  novelty  upon  him,  would  one  suspect  that 
custom  has  an  equal  influence?  and  yet  onr 
nature  is  equally  susceptible  of  both;  not 
only  in  different  olyects,  but  frequently  in  the 
same.  When  an  object  is  new,  it  is  enchant- 
ing; familiarity  renders  it  indifferent;  and 
custom,  after  a  longer  familiarity,  makes  it 
a^n  desirable.  Human  nature,  diversified 
with  many  and  various  springs  of  adkm,  is 
wonderful,  and,  indulging  the  expressioii,  in- 
tricately constmcted.  Custom  hath  snch 
influence  upon  many  of  our  feelings,  by 
warping  and  varying  them,  that  we  most  at- 
tend to  its  operations,  if  we  would  be  ae- 
auainted  with  human  nature.  A  walk  apon 
ie  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably  confined, 
becomes,  however,  so  agreeable  by  cusIqb, 
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that  a  sailor,  in  his  walk  on  shore,  confines 
biiiiself  commonly  within  the  same  bounds. 
1  knew  a  man  who  had  relinquished  the  sea 
for  a  oountrj  life :  in  the  comer  of  his  gar- 
den he  reared  an  artificial  mount,  with  a  level 
summit,  resembling,  most  accurately,  a  quar- 
ternleck,  not  only  m  shape,  but  in  size  ;  and 
here  was  his  choice  walk.**  Such  we  fiind  is 
often  the  power  of  custom. 
Cutty-stool,  the  stool  or  seat  of  repent- 


ance in  the  Scotch  kirks,  placed  near  the 
roof,  and  painted  black,  on  which  offenders 
against  chastity  sit  during  service,  professing 
repentance,  and  receiving  the  minister's  re- 
bukes. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a 
breach  of  the  seventh  commandment  should 
be  the  only  sin  which  subjects  the  offender 
to  this  lash  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  drunk- 
enness, lying,  sabbath -breaking,  &c,  being 
suffered  to  pass  with  impunity. 
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Daleites,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
cvf  Scotch  Independents,  of  whom  the 
late  David  Dale,  Esq.  was  an  elder.  They 
have  lately  coalesced  with  the  Inguamites, 
which  see. 

Dahianists,  a  denomination  in  the  sixth 
century,  so  called  from  Damian,  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  Their  opinions  were  the  same 
as  the  Angelttes,  which  see. 

DAMif  ATiON,  condemnation.  This  word  is 
ased  to  denote  the  final  loss  of  the  soul ;  but 
It  is  not  always  to  be  undersood  in  this  sense 
in  the  sacred  Scripture.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Rom.  xiii.  2,  **  They  that  resist  shall  receive 
to  themselves  damnation,"  i.  e.  condemnation, 
**  from  the  rulers,  who  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  bat  to  the  evil."  Again  in  1  Cor.  xt 
29,  **  He  that  eateth  and  driuketh  unworthily, 
eaieth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself;" 
1. 1.  condemnation ;  exposes  himself  to  severe 
temporal  judgments  from  God,  and  to  the 
judgment  and  censure  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Again,  Rom.  xiv.  23,  **  He  that  doubteth  is 
damned  if  he  eat ;"  i.  e.  is  condemned  both 
by  his  own  conscience  and  the  word  of  God, 
because  he  is  far  from  being  satisfied  that  he 
is  right  in  so  doing. 

Damcers,  a  sect  which  sprung  up  about 
1.')73,  in  Flanders,  and  places  about.  It  was 
their  custom  all  of  a  sudden  to  fall  a  dancing, 
and  holding  each  other's  hands,  to  continue 
thereat,  till  being  suffocated  with  the  extra- 
ordinary violence,  they  fell  down  breathless 
together.  During  these  intervals  of  vehement 
agitation  they  pretended  to  be  favoured  with 
wonderful  visions.  Like  the  Whippcrs,  they 
roved  from  pUice  to  place,  begging  their  vic- 
tuals, holding  their  secret  assemblies,  and 
treating  the  priesthood  and  worship  of  the 
church  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Thus  we 
find,  as  Dr.  Haweis  observes,  that  the  French 
Convulstonists  and  the  Welsh  Jumpers  have 
had  predecessors  of  the  same  stamp.  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  iiawcUj  and 
M<mkeim*t  Church  HUU  Cent  14. 

Datart,  an  officer  in  the  Pope's  court 
He  is  always  a  prelate,  and  sometimes  a  car- 
ina!, deputed  by  his  holiness  to  receive  such 
petitions  as  are  presented  to  him,  touching 
the  provision  of  benefices.  By  his  post  the 
Datary  is  empowered  to  grant,  without  ac- 


quainting his  holiness  therewith,  all  benefices 
that  do  not  produce  upwards  of  twenty-four 
dacats  annually  *,  but  for  such  as  amount  to 
more,  he  is  obliged  to  get  the  provisions  signed 
by  the  Pope,  who  admits  him  to  audience 
every  day.  If  there  be  several  candidates 
for  the  same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of 
bestowing  it  on  which  of  them  he  thmks 
proper,  provided  he  has  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. The  Datary  has  a  yearly  salary  of 
two  thousand  crowns,  exclusive  of  the  per- 
quisites, which  he  receives  from  those  who 
apply  to  him  for  any  benefice.  This  officer 
has  a  substitute,  named  the  Sub- Datary,  who 
is  likewise  a  prelate,  and  has  a  yearly  pension 
of  a  thousand  crowns ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
confer  any  benefice,  without  acquainting  the 
Datary  therewith.  When  a  persoi}  has  ob- 
tained the  Pope's  consent  for  a  benefice,  the 
Datary  subscribes  his  petition  with  an  annuit 
Honctisaimusy  i.  e.  "  the  most  holy  Father  con- 
sents to  it."  The  Pope's  consent  is  subscribed 
in  these  words :  Fiat  ut  petihtr,  t.  e,  **  be  it 
according  to  the  petition."  After  the  petition 
has  passed  the  proper  offices,  and  is  registered, 
it  is  carried  to  the  Datary,  who  dates  it,  and 
writes  these  words.  Datum  Roma  apud^  ^r., 
**  given  at  Rome  in  the  pontifical  palace,"  &c. 
Afterwards  the  Pope's  bull,  granting  the  bene- 
fice, is  despatched  by  the  Datary,  and  passes 
through  the  hands  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons,  belonging  to  fifteen  different  offices, 
who  have  all  their  stated  fees.  The  reader 
may  from  hence  judge  how  expensive  it  is  to 
procure  the  Poi»e's  bull  for  a  benefice,  and 
what  large  sums  go  into  the  office  of  the 
Datary,  especially  when  the  provisions,  issued 
from  thence,  are  for  bishoprics,  and  other 
rich  benefices. 

Davidists,  the  adherents  of  David  George, 
a  native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1525,  began  to 
preach  a  new  doctrine,  publishing  himself  to 
be  the  tnie  Messiah  ;  and  that  he  was  sent  of 
God  to  fill  heaven,  which  was  quite  empty  for 
want  of  people  to  deserve  it.  He  is  likewise 
said  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  angels 
good  and  evil,  and  to  have  disbelieved  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  judgment.  He  rejected 
marriage,  with  the  Adamites;  held  with 
l^Ianes,  that  the  soul  was  not  defiled  by  sin  ; 
and  hiughed  at  the  self-denial  so  much  recom- 
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mended  by  Jesus  Christ  Such  were  his  prin- 
cipal errors.  He  made  his  escape  from  Delft, 
and  retired  first  into  Frieslond,  and  then  to 
Bui  I,  where  he  changed  his  name,  assuming 
that  of  John  Bmck,  and  died  in  1556.  He 
left  some  disciples  behind  him,  to  whom  he 
promised  Uiat  he  wox^d  rise  again  at  the  end 
of  three  year.  Nor  was  he  altogether  a  fiilse 
pr6phet  herein  :  for  the  magistrates  of  that  city 
being  informed,  at  the  three  years'  end,  of 
"what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him  to  be  dug 
up  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings,  by 
the  common  hangman. 

Deacon,  Atacovoc.  a  servant,  a  minister. 

1.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used 
,lbr  any  one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of 

God:  bishops  or  presbjters  are  also  styled 
deacons ;  but  more  particularly  and  generally 
it  is  understood  of  the  secondary  order  of 
ministering  servants  in  the  church.  1  Cor. 
liL  5 ;  CoL  i.  23,  25  ;  PhiL  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 

The  primitive  deacons  took  care  of  the  se- 
cular affairs  of  the  church,  received  and  dis- 
bursed monies,  kept  the  church's  accounts, 
and  provided  every  thing  necctisar^  for  its 
temporal  good.  Tjius,  while  the  bishop  at- 
tended to  the  souls,  the  deacons  attended  to 
the  bodies  of  the  people :  the  pastor  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  deacons  the  temporal  inte- 
rests of  the  church.     Acts  vi. 

2.  In  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  lowest  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  the  Human 
Catholic  church  he  served  at  the  altar,  in  the 
celebration  of  what  are  called  the  holy  mys- 
teries. He  is  also  allowed  to  bai)tize  and 
preach,  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop. 
Formerly  deacons  were  allowed  to  marry, 
but  this  was  prohibited  to  them  very  early ; 
and  at  present  the  Pope  dispenses  with  this 
DTohibition  only  for  very  important  reasons. 
in  such  cases  they  re-enter  the  condition  of 
laymen.  There  are  eighteen  CardinaUdeacun* 
in  Rome,  who  have  the  charge  of  the  tem- 
poral interests  and  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
A  person,  to  b^  consecrated  deacon,  must  be 
twenw-three  years  of  age.  In  the  English 
church,  deacons  are  also  ecclesiastics,  who 
can  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  priest,  except 
the  consecration  of  the  sacramental  elements, 
and  the  pronouncing  of  the  absolution.  In 
German  protestant  churches  the  assistant  mi- 
nisters are  generally  called  deacons.  If  there 
be  two  assistants,  the  first  of  them  is  called 
Archdeacon,  In  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
the  deacon's  office  is  generally  merged  in  that 
of  ruling  elder ;  but  in  some  it  is  distinct,  and 
limply  embraces  the  distribution  of  alms. 
Among  Congregationalists  the  deacons,  besides 
attending  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
church,  assist  the  minister  with  their  advice, 
take  the  lead  at  prayer-meetings  when  he  is 
absent,  and  preach  occasionally  to  smaller 
congregations  in  the  contiguous  villages. 

Deaconess,  a  female  deacon.  It  is  gene- 
rally allowed,  that  in  the  primitive  church 


there  were  deaconesses,  t.  e,  pious  women, 
whose  particular  business  it  was  to  assist  in 
the  entertiunment  and  care  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  visit  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  in- 
struct female  catechumens,  and  assist  at  their 
baptism;  then  more  particularly  necessary, 
firom  the  peculiar  customs  of  those  countries, 
the  [tersecuted  state  of  the  church,  and  the 
speedier  spreading  of  the  spospeL  Such  a  one 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  Phebe  was,  Rom.  xvL 
1,  who  is  expressly  called  SiaKovov,  a  deacon- 
ess, or  stated  servant,  as  Doddridge  renders  it 
They  were  usually  widows,  and,  to  prevent 
scandal,  generally  in  years,  1  Tim.  v.  9.  See 
also  Spanheim,  Hint  Christ  Send,  1.  p.  554. 
llie  apostolic  constitutions,  as  they  are  called, 
mention  the  ordination  of  a  deaconess,  and 
the  form  of  prayer  used  on  that  occasion, 
(lib.  viii.  ch.  19,  20.)  Pliny  also,  in  his  cele- 
brated epistle  to  Trigan  (xcvii.)  is  thought  to 
refer  to  them,  when  speaking  of  two  female 
Christians  whom  he  put  to  the  torture,  he 
says,  qua  ministra  dicebantur,  t.  e.  **  who 
were  called  deaconesses."  But  as  the  primi- 
tive Christians  seem  to  have  been  led  to  this 
practice  fW>m  the  peculiarity  of  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  Scripture  is  entirely  silent  as 
to  any  appointment  to  this  supposed  office,  or 
any  rules  about  it,  it  is  very  justly  laid  aside, 
at  least  as  an  office. 

Dean,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  next  un- 
der the  bishop  in  cathedral  churches,  and  head 
of  the  chapter.  The  Latin  word  is  decanut, 
derived  from  the  Greek  itxa,  ten,  because 
the  dean  presides  over  at  least  ten  canons,  or 
prebendaries.  A  dean  and  chapter  are  the 
bishop's  council,  to  assist  him  in  the  affairs  of 
religion. 

Death,  is  generally  defined  to  be  the  separ 
ration  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  It  is  styled, 
in  scripture  language,  a  departure  out  of'^this 
world  to  another,  2  I'im.  iv.  7 ;  a  ^ssolving  of 
the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle,  2  Cor.  ▼. 
1 ;  a  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Josh.  xxiiL 
14 ;  a  returning  to  the  dust,  Ecc.  xiii  7  ;  a 
sleep,  John  xi.  11.  Death  may  be  considered 
as  the  effect  of  sin,  Rom.  v.  12 ;  yet,  as  our 
existence  is  from  God,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
take  away  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  another. 
Gen.  ix.  6.  Satan  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
death,  Heb.  iL  14  ;  not  that  he  can  at  bis  plea- 
sure inflict  death  on  mankind,  but  as  he  was 
the  instrument  of  first  bringing  death  into  the 
world,  John  viii.  44  ;  and  as  be  may  be  the 
executioner  of  God's  wrath  on  impenitent 
unners,  when  God  permits  him.  Death  is  but 
once,  Heb.  ix.  27 ;  certain,  Job  xiv.  1,2; 
powerful  and  terrific,  called  the  king  of  ter- 
rors, Job  xviii  14 }  uncertain  as  to  the  time, 
Prov.  xxviii.  1 ;  universal,  Gen.  t.  ;  neces- 
sary, that  God's  justice  ma^  be  displayed,  and 
his  mercy  manifested :  desirable  to  the  right- 
eous, Luke  ii.  28 — 30.  The  fear  of  deaSi  is 
a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  genendity,  and 
to  a  guilty  conscience  it  may  mdeed  be  teni- 
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Me  i  but  to  a  good  man  it  should  be  obviated 
by  the  coniidenUion  that  death  is  the  termi- 
nation of  eveiT  trouble ;  that  it  puts  him  be- 
yond the  reach  <^  sin  and  temptation ;  that 
God  has  promised  to  be  ivith  the  righteous, 
eren  to  the  end^  Ueb.  xiiL  5 ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  taken  M^ay  the  sting,  1  Cor.  xv.  54 ;  and 
that  it  introduces  him  to  a  state  of  endless  fe- 
licity, 2  Cor.  ▼.  8. 

Prrparatum  for  Death,  This  does  not  con- 
sist in  bare  morality ;  in  an  external  reforma- 
tion firom  groM  sins ;  in  attention  to  a  round 
of  duties  in  our  own  strength ;  in  acts  of  cha- 
rity ;  in  a  sealous  profession ;  in  possessing 
eminent  gifts : — but  in  reconciliation  to  God  ; 
repentance  of  sin  ;  faith  in  Christ ;  obedience 
to  his  word ;  and  idl  as  the  effect  of  regenera- 
tion by  the  Spirit,  John  iii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ; 
TiL  iiL  5.  BaUt^t  four  last  things ;  Hopkins, 
Jhelincowij  Sherlock,  and  Fd/ou^es^  on  Death ; 
ftp,  iWteiWs  Poem  on  Death ;  Grovels  atimira- 
Ue  Sermon  on  the  fear  of  Death ;  Watts'n  World 
to  Come. 

SpirituaJ  Death  is  that  awful  state  of  igno- 
rance, insensibility,  and  disobedience,  which 
mankind  are  in  by  nature,  and  which  excludes 
them  from  the  fiiTOur  and  enjoyment  of  God, 
Luke  i.  79.     See  Sin. 

Brothers  of  Death,  a  denomination  usually 
given  to  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St 
Paid,  the  first  hermit  They  are  called  bro- 
thers of  deaA,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  a 
death's  head  which  they  were  always  to  have 
with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetually  before 
them  the  thoughts  of  death.  The  onlcr  was 
probably  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  VIIL 

Decalogue,  the  ten  commandments  given 
by  (lod  to  Moses. 

The  ten  commandments  were  engraved  by 
Gi^i  on  two  tables  of  stone.  The  Jews,  by 
way  of  eminence,  called  these  commandments 
the  ten  words,  from  whence  they  had  after- 
wards the  name  of  decalogue ;  but  they  join- 
ed the  first  and  second  into  one,  and  divided 
the  last  into  two.  They  understand  that 
against  stealing  to  relate  to  the  stealing  of 
men,  or  kidnapping ;  alleging  that  the  stealing 
one  another's  goods  or  propeitv  is  forbidden 
in  the  Inst  commandment  The  Church  of 
Kome  has  struck  the  second  commandment 
<)uite  out  of  the  decalogue ;  and  to  make  their 
number  complete,  has  split  the  tenth  into  two. 
The  reason  is  obvious. 

DccKiT  consists  in  passing  any  thing  npon 
a  person  for  what  it  is  not,  as  when  falsehood 
is  made  to  pass  for  truth.    See  Htpocrist. 

Deception,  Self.    See  Self-Deception. 

DEClAMATlOTi    OF    THE     PULPIT.       "  The 

dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  require  the  preacher 
to  exert  the  utmost  powers  of  his  voice,  to 
produce  a  pronunciation  that  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  harmonious,  and  that  he  observe  a 
deportment  and  action  which  is  expressive 
ani  graceful.    The  preacher  should  not  roar 


like  a  common  crier,  and  rend  the  air  with  a 
voice  like  thunder ;  for  such  kind  of  decla- 
mation is  not  only  wiiliout  meaning  and 
without  persuasion,  but  highly  incongruous 
with  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  GospeL 
He  should  likewise  take  particular  care  to 
avoid  a  monotony  ;  his  voice  should  rise  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  were,  by  degrees,  and  its 
greatest  strength  should  be  exerted  in  the 
application.  Each  inflection  of  the  voice 
should  be  adapted  to  the  phrase  and  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words ;  and  each  remarkable 
expression  should  have  its  peculiar  inflexion. 
The  dogmatic  requires  a  plain  uniform  tone 
of  voice  only,  and  the  menaces  of  God*s  word 
demand  a  greater  force  than  its  promises  and 
rewards ;  but  the  latter  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  soft  tone  of  a  flute,  nor  the 
former  with  the  loud  sound  of  a  trumpet 
The  voice  should  still  retain  its  natural  tone 
in  all  its  various  inflexions.  Happy  is  that 
preacher  who  has  a  voice  that  is  at  once 
strong,  flexil^,  and  harmonious.  An  air  of 
complacency  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  de- 
votion, should  be  constantly  visible  in  the 
countenance  of  the  preacher ;  but  every  ap- 
pearance of  affectation  must  be  carefully 
avoided;  for  nothing  is  so  disgustful  to  an 
audience  as  even  the  semblance  of  dissimula- 
tion. Eyes  constantly  rolling,  turned  towards 
heaven,  and  streaming  with  tears,  rather  de- 
note a  hypocrite  than  a  man  possessed  of  the 
real  spirit  of  religion,  and  who  feels  the  true 
import  of  what  he  preaches.  An  air  of  af- 
fected devotion  infallibly  destroys  the  efficacy 
of  all  that  the  preacher  can  say,  however  just 
and  important  it  may  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  avoid  every  appearance  of 
mirth  or  raillery,  or  of  that  cold  unfeeling 
manner  which  is  so  apt  to  freeze  the  heart  of 
his  hearers.  The  body  should  in  general  be 
erect,  and  in  a  natural  and  easy  attitude. 
The  perpetual  movement  or  contortion  of  the 
body  has  a  ridiculous  effect  in  the  pulpit,  and 
makes  the  figure  of  a  preacher  and  a  har- 
lequin too  similar;  on  the  (fther  hand,  he 
ought  not  to  remain  constantly  upright  and 
motionless,  like  a  speaking  statue.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  hands  give  a  strong  expression  to 
a  discourse ;  but  they  should  be  decent,  grave, 
noble,  and  expressive.  The  preacher  who  is 
incessantly  in  action,  who  is  perpetually  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  or  who  menaces  with  a  clenched 
fist,  or  counts  his  arguments  on  his  fingers, 
will  only  excite  mirth  among  his  auditory. 
In  a  word,  declamation  is  an  art  that  the 
sacred  orator  should  study  with  assiduity. 
The  design  of  a  sermon  is  to  convince,  to 
affect,  and  to  persuade.  The  voice,  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  action,  which  are  to  produce 
the  triple  effect,  are  therefore  objects  to  which 
the  preacher  should  particularly  apply  him- 
self."   See  Skrsion. 

Decrees  of  God,  arc  his  settled  purposes, 
whereby  he  foreordains  whatsoever   comes 
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to  pass.  Dan.  iv.  24.  Acts  xt.  18.  Eph.  L  II. 
This  doctrine  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  perpleung  controversies  that  has  oc- 
curred among  mankind ;  it  is  not,  hovcver, 
as  some  think,  a  novel  doctrine.  The  opinion, 
that  whatever  occurs  in  the  world  at  large,  or 
in  the  lot  of  private  individuals,  is  the  result 
of  a  previous  and  unalterable  arrangement  by 
that  supreme  power  which  presides  over  na- 
ture, has  always  been  held  by  many  of  the 
Tolgar,  and  has  been  believed  by  speculative 
men.  The  ancient  stoics,  Zeno  and  Chry- 
■ippus,  whom  the  Jewish  Essenes  seem  to 
have  followed,  asserted  the  existence  of  a 
deity,  that,  acting  wisely  but  necessarily, 
contrived  the  general  system  of  the  world ; 
from  which,  by  a  series  of  causes,  whatever 
is  now  done  in  it  unavoidably  results.  Moham* 
med  introduced  into  his  Koran  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  predestination  of  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  He  represented  life  and  death,  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  and  every  event  that 
befals  a  man  in  this  world,  as  me  result  of  a 
previous  determination  of  the  one  God  who 
rales  over  all.  Augustine,  and  the  whole  of 
the  earliest  reformers,  but  especially  Calvin, 
ikvoured  this  doctrine.  It  was  generally  as- 
■erted,  and  pubUcly  owned,  in  most  of  the 
confessions  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches, 
and  particularly  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it  was  main- 
tained by  a  great  number  of  divines  in  the 
last  two  centuries. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  decrees,  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  are  not  the  result  of 
deliberation,  or  the  Almighty's  debating  mat- 
ters within  himself^  reasoning  in  his  own 
mind  about  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  thin^  as  creatures  do;  nor  are  they 
merely  ideas  of  things  future,  but  settled  de- 
terminations founded  on  his  sovereign  will 
aiid  pleasure.  Is.  xL  14.  They  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  eternal :  this  is  evident ;  for  if  God 
be  eternal,  consequently  his  purposes  must  be 
of  equal  duration  with  himself;  to  suppose 
otherwise,  woifld  be  to  suppose  that  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  undetermined  and  muta- 
ble; whereas  no  new  determinations  or  after 
thoughts  can  arise  in  his  mind.  Job  xxiii. 
13,  14. — ^2.  They  are  free,  without  any  com- 
pulsion, and  not  excited  by  any  motive  out  of 
himself.  Rom.  ix.  15. — 3.  They  are  infinitely 
wise,  displaying  his  glory,  and  promoting  the 
general  good.  Rom.  xL  33. — 4.  They  are  im- 
mutable, for  this  is  the  result  of  his  being  in- 
finitely perfect ;  for  if  there  were  the  least 
change  m  God's  understanding,  it  would  be 
im  instance  of  imperfection.  MaL  iii.  6. — 
5.  They  are  extensive  or  universal,  relating 
to  all  creatures  and  things  in  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell.  Eph.  i.  11.  Prov.  xvi.  4.-6.  They 
are  secret,  or  at  least  cannot  be  known  till  he 
be  pleased  to  discover  them.  It  is  therefore 
presumption  for  any  to  attempt  to  enter  into 
or  judge  of  his  secret  purpose,  or  to  decide 


upon  what  he  has  not  revealed.  Deut  xxix. 
29.  Nor  is  an  unknown  or  supposed  decree 
at  any  time  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 
His  revealed  will  alone  must  be  considered  as 
the  rule  bjr  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
event  of  things,  as  well  as  of  our  conduct  at 
large.  Rom.  xi.  34. — 7.  Lastly,  they  are  ef- 
fectual ;  for  as  he  is  infinitely  wise  to  plan, 
so  he  is  infinitely  powerful  to  perform  :  his 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his 
pleasure.  Is.  xlvi.  10. 

This  doctrine  should  teach  us — 1.  Admira- 
tion. **  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect, 
for  all  his  ways  are  judgment;  a  God  of 
truth,  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is 
he."  Deut.  xxxiL  4. — 2.  Reverence.  **  "Who 
would  not  fear  thee,  O  king  of  nations  ?  for 
to  thee  doth  it  appertain.**  Jer.  x.  7. — 3.  Hu- 
mility. **  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  how  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out  I**  Rom.  xL  33. — I.  Sub- 
mission. "  For  he  doeth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay 
his  hand,  or  say  unto  him — >Vhat  doest 
thou  ?  **  Dan.  iv.  35. — 5.  Desire  for  heaven. 
**  >Miat  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter.*'  John  xiiL  7.  See 
Necessity,  Predestination. 

Decrees  of  Councils,  are  the  laws  made 
by  them  to  regulate  the  doctrine  and  policy 
of  the  church. 

Decretal,  a  letter  of  a  pope,  determining 
some  point  of  question  in  the  ecclesiasticiu 
law.  The  decretals  compose  the  second  part 
of  the  canon  law.  The  nrst  genuine  one,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  learned  as  such,  is  a 
letter  of  Pope  Siricius,  written  in  the  year 
385,  to  Himerus,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  in 
Spain,  concerning  some  disorders  which  had 
crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain.  The  oldest 
collection  of  decretals  was  made  by  Isidore, 
of  Seville,  (who  died  636,)  and  is  yet  extant 
in  manuscript  Gratian  published  a  collection 
of  decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  popes  till  the  year  1150.  Gre- 
gory IX.,  in  1227,  following  the  example  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian,  formed  a  consti- 
tution of  his  own,  collecting  into  one  body  all 
the  decisions  and  all  the  causes  which  served 
to  advance  the  papal  power ;  which  collection 
of  decretals  was  called  the  Pentateuch,  be- 
cause it  contained  five  books. 

Dedication,  a  reli^ous  ceremony,  where- 
by any  person  or  thing  is  solemnly  conse- 
crated, or  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  purposes  of  religion. 

The  use  of  dedications  is  very  ancient,  both 
among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
among  the  heathen.  In  the  Scripture,  we 
meet  with  dedications  of  the  tabernacle,  al- 
tars, &c.  Under  Christianity,  dedication  is 
only  applied  to  a  church,  add  is  properly  the 
consecration  thereof.    See  Conskcration. 
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Defence.    See  Self-defence. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  (Fulei  Defen- 

\)  a  peculiar  title  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Engtand ;  as  Cathoiictu,  to  the  king  of  Spain ; 
Ckristianissimus^  to  the  king  of  France ;  and 
Apottob'cMM,  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  &c 
Tnese  titles  were  given  by  the  popes  of  Rome. 
That  of  Fidei  D^eiuor  was  conferred  by  Leo 
X.  on  King  Henry  VIIL  for  writing  against 
Martin  Luther ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date 
qmmio  idwt^  October,  1521.  It  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Clement  VIL  But  the  Pope, 
on  Henry*s  suppressing  the  houses  of  reli- 
gion, at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  not  only 
deprired  him  of  his  title,  but  deposed  him  of 
his  crown  also;  though,  in  the  thirty -fifth 
Tear  of  his  reign,  his  title,  &c  was  confirmed 
\>j  parliament,  and  has  continued  to  be  used 
by  all  his  successors.  Chamberlayne  says, 
the  title  belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  be- 
fore that  time,  and  for  proof  hereof  appeals 
to  screral  charters  granted  to  the  University 
of  Oxford :  so  that  rope  Leo*s  bull  was  only 
a  renovation  of  an  ancient  right. 

Degradation,  Ecclesiastical,  is  the  de- 
privation of  a  priest  of  his  dignity.  We  have 
an  instance  of  it  in  the  eighth  century,  at 
Constantinople,  in  the  person  of  the  patriarch 
Constantine,  who  was  made  to  go  out  of  the 
church  backwards,  stripped  of  his  pallium, 
and  anathematized.  In  our  own  country, 
Cranmer  was  degraded  by  order  of  the  blooay 
queen  3lary.  They  dressed  him  in  episcopal 
robes,  made  only  of  canvas ;  put  the  mitre  on 
his  head,  and  the  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  in  this  attire  showed  him  to  the  people, 
and  then  stripped  him  piece  by  piece. 

Deists,  a  class  whose  distmguishing  cha- 
racter it  is,  not  to  profess  any  particular  form 
or  s}-$tem  of  religion,  but  only  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  follow  the  light 
of  nature,  rejecting  revelation  and  opposing 
Christianity.  The  name  of  deists  seems  to 
have  been  first  assumed,  as  the  denomination 
of  a  party,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  some  gentlemen  in  France  and 
Italy,  who  were  desirous  of  thus  disguising 
their  opposition  to  Christianity  by  a  more 
honourable  appellation  than  that  of  atheists. 
Viret,  an  emment  reformer,  mentions  certain 
persons  in  his  epistle  dedicatory,  prefixed  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Instruction  Chre- 
tienne,**  published  in  1653,  who  called  them- 
selves by  a  new  name,  that  of  deists.  These, 
he  telb  us,  professed  to  believe  in  God,  but 
showed  no  regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
sidered the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists as  &bles  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that 
they  laughed  at  all  religion,  though  they  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  religion  of  those 
with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom  they  wished 
to  please,  or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he  ob- 
served, professed  to  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  others  denied  both  this  doctrine 
and  that  of  providence.    Many  of  them  were 


considered  as  persons  of  acute  and  subtile 
genius,  and  took  pains  in  disseminating  tlieir 
notions.  The  deists  hold,  that,  considering 
the  multiplicity  of  religions,  the  numerous 
pretences  to  revelation,  and  the  precarious 
arguments  generally  advanced  in  proof  there- 
of, the  best  and  surest  way  is  to  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  the  belief  of  one 
God ;  which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by 
all  nations.  They  com^ain,  that  the  free- 
dom of  thinking  and  reasoning  is  oppressed 
under  the  yoke  of  religion,  and  that  the  minds 
of  men  are  tyrannized  over,  by  the  necessity 
imposed  on  them  of  believing  inconceivable 
mysteries ;  and  contend  that  nothing  should 
be  required  to  be  assented  to  or  believed,  but 
what  their  reason  clearly  conceives.  The 
distinguishing  character  of  modem  deists  is, 
that  they  discard  all  pretences  to  revelation 
as  the  effects  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm. 
They  profess  a  regard  for  natural  religion, 
though  they  are  far  from  being  agreed  in 
their  notions  concerning  it. 

They  are  classed,  by  some  of  their  own 
writers,  into  mortal  and  immortal  deists ;  the 
latter  acknowledging  a  future  state,  and  the 
former  denying  it,  or  representing  it  as  very 
uncertain.  Dr.  Clarke  distinguishes  four  sorts 
of  deists.  1.  Those  who  pretend  to  believe 
the  existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, intelligent  Being,  who  made  the  world, 
without  concerning  himself  in  the  government 
of  it — 2.  Those  who  believe  the  being  and 
natural  providence  of  God,  but  deny  the  dif- 
ference of  actions  as  morally  good  or  evil, 
resolving  it  into  the  arbitrary  constitution  of 
human  bws ;  and  therefore  they  suppose  that 
God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  "With  respect 
to  botb  these  classes,  he  observes,  that  their 
opinions  can  consistently  terminate  in  nothing 
but  downright  atheism. — 3.  Those  who,  hav- 
ing right  apprehensions  concerning  the  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  all-governing  providence 
of  GchI,  seem  also  to  have  some  notion  of  liis 
moral  perfections ;  though  they  consider 
them  as  transcendant,  and  sucU  in  nature  and 
degree,  that  we  can  form  no  true  judgment, 
nor  argue  with  any  certainty  concerning 
them :  but  they  deny  the  immortality  of  hu- 
man souls ;  alleging  that  men  perish  at  death, 
and  that  the  present  life  is  the  whole  of  hu- 
man existence. — 4.  Those  who  believe  the 
existence,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God, 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  and  a 
state  of  future  retribution,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  light  of  nature,  without  a  divine  revela- 
tion :  such  as  these,  he  says,  are  the  only 
tnie  deists:  but  their  principles,  he  appre- 
hends, should  lead  them  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  there 
is  now  no  consistent  scheme  of  deism  in  the 
world.  The  first  deistical  writer  of  any  note 
that  appeared  in  this  country,  was  Herbert, 
baron  of  Cherbury.  He  livti  and  vrote  in 
the  seventeenth  century.      His  book  "  De 
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VeritaU',**  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1624. 
This,  together  with  his  book  "  De  Caasis 
Erroruov'  and  his  treatise  "  I>e  Religione 
Laici/*  were  afterwards  pablished  in  London. 
His  celebrated  work  **  De  Religione  Genti- 
liiim,**  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1663, 
in  4to.,  and  in  1 700  in  8vo. ;  and  an  English 
translation  of  it  was  published  at  London  in 
1705.  As  h^  was  one  of  the  first  that  formed 
deism  into  a  systeqi,  and  asserted  the  suffi- 
ciency, university,  and  absolute  pi>rfection 
of  natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  discard  all 
extraordinary  revelation  as  useless  and  need- 
less, we  shall  subjoin  the  five  fundamental 
articles  of  this  universal  religion.  They  are 
these: — 1.  ITiere  is  one  supreme  God. — 2. 
That  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped. — 3.  That 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his 
worship.— 4.  That  we  must  repent  of  our 
sins;  and  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  them. 
— 5.  That  there  are  rewards  for  good  men, 
and  punishments  for  bad  men,  both  here  and 
hereal'ter.  A  number  of  advocates  have  ap- 
peared in  the  same  cause ;  and  however  they 
may  have  differed  among  themselves,  they 
have  agreed  in  their  attempts  to  invalidate 
the  evidence  and  authority  of  divine  revela- 
tion. We  might  mention  Hobbes,  Blount, 
.Toland,  Collins,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Morgan, 
("hubb,  Ix>rd  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Paine,  and  some  tidd  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
the  number.  Among  foreigners,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Condorcet,  and  many  other  cele- 
brated French  authors,  have  rendered  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  deistical  writings. 
•*.  But,"  as  one  observes,  **  the  friends  of 
Christianity  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  free 
and  unreserved  discussion  which  their  reli- 
gion has  undergone.  Objections  have  been 
stated  and  urged  in  their  fhll  force,  and  as 
f^lly  answered ;  arguments  and  raillery  have 
been  repelled ;  and  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Deists  has  called  forth  a  ^eat 
number  of  excellent  writers,  who  have  illus- 
trated both  the  doctrines  and  evidences  of 
(liristianity  in  a  manner  that  will  ever  re- 
flect honour  on  their  names,  and  be  of  lasting 
service  to  the  cause  of  genuine  religion,  and 
the  best  interests  of  mankind."  See  articles 
Christtanitt,  Infidelitt,  Inspiration, 
and  ScRiPTCRE,  in  this  work.  LelamTs  View 
of  Deiniical  Writert ;  Sermcmx  at  BcyUi'a  Lec- 
ture; HalyburUnCa  Natural  Reiigion  injntffi- 
eient ;  LeMte^H  Short  Method  with  the  Deists ; 
HiahJop  WatMffCs  ApoUtgy  for  the  Bible ;  Ful' 
ler*s  Gmpel  of  Christ  its  own  Witness;  Bi- 
shop Partem  s  Charge  to  the  Clergy  for  1 794  ; 
and  his  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Deitt  of  Christ.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Deluge,  the  flood  which  overflowed  and 
destroyed  the  earth.  This  flood  makes  one 
of  the  most  considerable  epochas  in  chrono- 
logy. Its  history  is  given  by  Moses,  Gen.  vL 
and  viL    Its  time  is  fixed  by  the  best  chro- 


nologcrs  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1656, 
answering  to  the  year  before  Christ  2293. 
From  this  flood,  the  state  of  the  world  is  di- 
vided into  diluvian  and  antediluvian. 

Men  who  have  not  paid  that  regard  to  sa- 
cred history  which  it  deserves,  have  cavilled  at 
the  account  given  of  an  universal  deluge. 
Their  oljections  principally  turn  upon  three 
points : — 1.  The  want  of  any  direct  history 
of  that  event  by  the  profane  writers  of  anti- 
quity.— 2.  The  apparent  impossibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
to  overflow  the  whole  earth  to  such  a  depth 
as  it  is  said  to  have  been. — And,  3.  There 
appearing  no  necessity  for  an  universal  de- 
luge, as  the  same  end  might  have  been  ac- 
complished by  a  partial  one. 

To  the  above  arguments  we  oppose  the  plain 
declarations  of  Scripture.      God  declared  to 
Noah  that  he  was  resolved  to  destroy  every 
thing  that  had  breath  under  heaven,  or  had 
life  on  the  earth,  by  a  flood  of  waters;  such 
was  the  threatening,  such  was  the  execution. 
The  waters,  Moses  assures  us,  covered  the 
whole  earth,  buried  all  the  mountains ;  every 
thing  perished  therein  that  had  life,  excepting 
Noah  and  those  with  him  in  the  ark.     Can  an 
universal  deluge  be  more  clearly  expressed  ? 
If  the  deluge  had  only  been  partial,  there  had 
been  no  necessity  to  spend  an  hundred  years 
in  the  building  of  an  ark,  and  shutting  up  all 
sorts  of  animals  therein,  in  order  to  re-stock 
the  world ;  they  had^  been  easily  and  readily 
brought  from  those  parts  of  tne  world  not 
overflowed  into  those  that  were ;  at  least  all 
the  birds  would  never  have  been  destroyed, 
as  Moses  says  they  were,  so  long  as  they  had 
wings  to  bear  them  to  those  parts  where  the 
flood  did  not  reach.      If  the  waters  liad  only 
overflowed  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris,  they  could  not  be  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  highest  mountains;  there  was 
no  rising  that  height  but  they  must  spread 
themselves,  by  the  laws  of  gravity,  over  the 
rest  of  the  earth ;  unless,  perhaps,  they  had 
been  retained  there  by  a  miracle :  in  that  case 
Moses,  no  doubt,  would  have  related  the  mira- 
cle, as  he  did  that  of  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  &c.    It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  the 
regions  far  remote  from  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  viz.,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many,  England,    &c.,  there   are  frequently 
found  in  places  many  scores  of  leagues  from 
the  sea,  and  even  in  the  tops  of  high  moun- 
tains, whole  trees  sunk  deep  under  ground, 
as  also  teeth  and  bones  of  animals,  fiwes  en- 
tire, sea  shells,  ears  of  com,  &c^  petrified, 
which  the  best  naturalists  are  agreed  could 
never  have  come  there  but  by  the  deluge. 
That  the  Greeks    and  western   nations  Imd 
some  knowledge  of  the  flood,  has  never  been 
denied ;  and  the  Africans,  Chinese,  and  Ame- 
ricans, have  traditions  of  the  delage.     The 
ingenious  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Mythoiagy,  has 
pretty  cleariy  proved  that  the  deluge,  to  fiur 
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from  beinp  anknown  to  the  heathen  world  at 
large,  ia  in  reality  conspicuous  throughout 
erery  one  of  their  acta  of  religious  worship. 
In  lodia,  also,  Sir  William  Jones  has  disco- 
Teredo  that  in  the  oldest  mythological  books 
of  that  eoontry,  there  is  such  an  account  of 
the  deloge  as  corresponds  sufficiently  witii 
that  of  Moaea. 

Varioas  hsreheen  the  coi^Jectnres  of  learn- 
ed men  as  to  the  ntUured  causes  of  the  deluge. 
Some  hftTe  supposed  that  a  quantity  of  water 
was  created  on  purpose,  and  at  a  proper  time 
annihilated  by  dinne  power.  Dr.  Burnet  sup- 
poses the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more 
than  a  cmst  investing  the  water  contained  in 
th«  ocean,  and  in  the  central  abyss  which  he 
and  others  suppose  to  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  at  the  lime  of  the  flood,  this  outward 
crust  broke  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  sunk 
down  among  the  water,  which  thus  spouted 
up  in  vast  cataracts  and  overflowed  the  whole 
surface.  Others,  supposing  a  sufficient  fund 
of  water  in  the  sea  or  abyss,  think  that  the 
shifting  of  the  earth*s  centre  of  gravity  drew 
after  it  the  water  out  of  the  channel,  and  over- 
whelmed the  several  parts  of  the  earth  suc- 
cessively. Others  ascribe  it  to  the  shock  of  a 
comet;  and  Mr.  Ring  supposed  it  to  arise 
from  subterraneous  fires  bursting  forth  with 
great  violence  under  the  sea.  But  are  not 
most,  if  not  all  these  hypotheses  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  without  foundation  from  the  words 
of  Moses?  It  is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to  attempt 
accounting  fitr  this  event  by  natural  causes,  it 
being  altogether  miraculous  and  supernatural, 
as  a  panishment  to  men  for  the  corruption  then 
in  the  world.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the 
s^^orces  which  Moses  gives  us,  namely,  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  'and 
the  windows  of  heaven  opened ;  that  is,  the 
waters  rushed  out  from  the  hidden  abyss  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  clouds  poured 
down  their  rain  incessantly.  Let  it  suffice 
us  to  know,  that  all  the  elements  are  under 
God*s  power;  that  he  can  do  with  them  as 
he  pleases,  and  frequently  in  ways  we  are  ig- 
norant of,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  own 
purposes. 

Tne  principal  writers  on  this  subject  have 
been  Wvodyard,  Cockbum,  Bryant^  Burnet 
WkisioH,  Stiliingjieet,  King,  Catcott,  and 
TytUr. 

DcMOMS  (Greek  faifnav  and  !atfiovtov\  a 
name  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  fallen 
angels,  or,  morally  evil  and  impure  spirits, 
and  in  some  instances  such  as  Acts  xvi.  18  ; 
1  Cor.  X.  20,  21  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  Uev.  ix.  20, 
to  heathen  gods,  human  spirits  whom  the 
heathen  deified  and  worshipped,  and  the  ca- 
nonized saints  of  corrupt  churches.  Accord- 
ing to  the  heathen  philosophers,  demons  held 
a  middle  rank  between  the  celestial  gods  and 
men  upon  earth,  and  carried  on  all  intercourse 
between  them;  conveying  the  addresses  of 
men  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  benefits  to 


men.  They  also  believed  that  some  of  them 
were  employed  in  executing  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  on  the  impious.  Agreeably  to  this 
view,  they  divided  their  demons  into  two 
kinds :  ayaBoSaifxutv,  ev^ai/itav,  a  good  de- 
mon, or  tutelary  genius,  whom  thev  assigned 
to  every  one  at  his  birth,  to  watch  over  his 
character,  fortunes,  &c. ;  and  KaKoiaifitav,  a 
malignant  demon,  who  thwarti^  vexes,  and 
injures  any  one. 

Demoniac,  one  possessed  or  affected  by  a 
demon  or  demons.  The  subject  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  since  the  time  of  Jos.  Mede, 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  One  class 
of  writers  have  supposed  that  the  demoniacs 
were  merely  madmen ;  others  that  the  bodies 
of  human  beings  were  actually  possessed, 
controlled,  governed,  and  inhabited  by  wicked 
and  impure  spirits.  Among  the  supporters  of 
the  former  opinion  are  Heinsius,  Mede,  Sykes, 
Mead,  Farmer,  Lardner,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  modem  Socinian  and  Rationalist 
writers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  may 
be  placed  the  uniform  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  spoken  of,  in  their  literal  sense,  by  the 
ancient  church,  the  best  commentators,  and 
those  generally  bearing  the  name  of  orthodox  in 
every  age,  and  among  all  sects  coming  under 
this  denomination.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  respective  arguments  on  both 
sides,  beginning  with  those  which  have  been 
advanced  against  actual  possession.  1.  The 
word  demon  properly  signifies  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person,  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  is 
referred  to  where  speeches  and  actions  are  im- 
puted to  the  imaginary  demoniac.  In  reply  to 
this,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  maintain 
that  the  word  does  not  uniformly  denote  the 
spirits  of  the  departed. — 2.  Among  the  hea- 
thens lunacy  and  epilepsy  were  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  certain  demons,  who  were  there- 
fore called  larvati  and  cerritu  To  this  it  has 
been  answered,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  heathens  were  right ;  but  that,  at  all 
events,  their  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
is  no  proof  that  the  Jews  were  in  error ;  for 
the  demoniacs  of  Scripture  are  represented  as 
differing  from  insane  and  epileptic  persons. 
Compare  Matt.  iv.  24,  where  the  cai^iovt^oiii' 
vovQ  are  opposed  to  the  otKrivial^oyiivovQt  the 
TrapaXvTiKov^,  and  the  TcoixiKaiQ  vovoiq,  cat 
^aaavoiQ  avvtxofKvovg,  And  in  chap.  x.  I, 
the  power  to  cast  out  demons  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  of  healing  all  man- 
ner of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease. 
See  also  Luke  iv.  33 — 36  :  compare  especially 
ver.  41  with  ver.  40,  where  the  contrast  is 
most  striking. — 3.  It  is  argued  that  the  Jews 
had  the  same  idea  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
instance  of  Saul's  madness,  and  Matt  xvii. 
14,  15  ;  John  vii.  20  ;  viii.  48,  52 ;  x.  20 ;  are 
adduced  to  prove  the  assertion.  These  {mu- 
sages  certainly  prove  that  lunatics,  epileptics, 
and  demoniacs  are  sometimes   synonymous 
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terms ;  but  this  admissioo  will  on\y  go  to  show 
that  they  were  occasionally  identified;  while 
the  argument  deduced  from  the  contrast  be- 
tween lunatics  and  demoniacs  in  the  passages 
quoted  above  will  not  be  destroyed. — 4.  Chnst 
is  said  to  have  adopted  the  common  language 
of  the  people,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
change.  He  was  not  sent  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes which  tfusted  in  the  popular  philosophy 
of  the  day  in  which  he  lived.  This  argument 
takes  for  granted  the  very  point  to  be  proved. 
But  is  such  an  accommodation  as  it  supposes 
for  a  moment  to  be  reconciled  with  the  cha- 
racter of  such  a  teacher  as  Jesus  ?  If  the  de- 
Inons  were  simply  natural  diseases,  was  it  not 
of  the  highest  importance  for  him  to  have  un- 
deceived his  contemporaries  on  these  points, 
and  to  have  corrected  the  fiilse  and  pernicious 
philosophy  of  the  age  ?  Were  we  to  follow 
out  this  principle  of  accommodation,  we 
might  explain  away  most  of  our  Lord*s  doc- 
trines, and  regard  them  as  mere  Jewish  no- 
tions, which  indeed  has  been  done  by  the  So- 
cinians  and  Rationalists  of  Germany. — 5.  No 
reason  can  be  given  why  there  should  be  de- 
moniacal possessions  in  our  Lord's  time,  and 
not  at  present,  when  we  have  no  grounds  to 
suppose  that  any  instances  of  this  nature  any- 
where occur.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Uiese  possessions  were 
then  permitted  in  order  to  ^ve  to  the  devil's 
hostility  to  man  an  ocular  perceptibility ;  to 
place  in  a  clear  light  the  power  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  lx)rd  Jesus  in  defeating  the  bane- 
ful purposes  of  this  ancient  enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  to  confute  the  error  so  preva- 
lent among  the  Sadducee^  who  affirmed  that 
there  was  neither  angel  nor  spirit 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  just  produced 
in  refutation  of  the  anti-demonianists,  the 
following  positions  may  be  laid  down  in  sup- 
port of  real  possession  : — 

1.  The  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions 
is  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture. Evil  is  there  represented  as  having 
been  introduced  by  a  being  of  this  description, 
who  in  some  wondcri\iI  manner  influenced 
the  immaterial  principle  in  man.  The  con- 
tinuance of  evil  in  the  world  is  fVcquently 
imputed  to  the  continued  agency  of  the  same 
being.  His  delight  is  in  every  possible  way 
to  harass  and  injure  mankind,  both  as  to  mind 
and  outward  estate.    See  Job  passim, 

2.  The  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.  If  one  man  ma^  cause  evil 
to  another,  a  thing  which  is  done  in  thousands 
of  instances  every  da^,  is  it  not  possible  that 
evils  of  a*  different  kind  might  be  produced 
by  means  of  other  bein^,  while  the  moral 
government  of  God  remained  unimpeached  ? 

3.  The  supposition  that  the  demoniacs 
qx>ken  of  in  Scripture  were  lunatics,  is  fraught 
with  numerous  and  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  facts  recorded  of  them  demonstrate  that 
they  were  not  merely  such.     Insane  persons 


either  reason  rightly  on  wrong  grounds,  or 
wrongly  on  right  grounds,  or  blend  right  and 
wrong  together.  But  these  demoniacs  rea- 
soned rightly  on  ri^ht  grounds.  They  uttered 
propositions  uudeniably  true,  and  such  as  were 
always  perfectly  adapted  to  the  occasions. 
They  excelled  in  the  accuracy  of  their  know- 
ledge the  disciples  themselves;  at  least  we 
never  find  any  of  these  applying  to  our  Lord 
the  epithet  of  **  the  Holy  One  of  God."  They 
were  alike  consistent  in  their  knowledge 
and  their  language.  Their  bodies  were  agi- 
tated and  convulsed.  The  powers  of  their 
minds  were  controlled  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  actions  were  unreasonable ;  yet  they  ad- 
dressed our  Lord  in  a  consistent  and  rational, 
though  in  an  appalling  and  mysterious  man- 
ner. Our  Lord  answered  them,  not  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  individuals  whose  actions  had  been 
so  irrational,  but  to  something  distinct  fhmi 
them,'  which  he  requires  and  commands  to 
leave  tliem :  that  is,  to  evil  spirits,  whose 
mode  of  continuing  evil  in  such  instances 
had  been  so  fearfUly  displayed.  These  evil 
spirits  answer  him  by  an  mtunate  knowledge 
of  his  person  and  cluu*acter,  which  was  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  nation.  Be- 
fore him,  as  their  future  judge,  they  believed 
and  trembled,  saying,  **  Art  thou  come  to  tor- 
ment us  before  the  time  ?" 

It  is  an  admirable  observation  of  Joi;^  on 
this  point,  that  where  any  circumstances  are 
added  concerning  the  demoniacs,  they  are 
generally  such  as  show  that  there  was  somc- 
Uiing  preternatural  in  the  case ;  for  these 
afflicted  persons  imanimously  joined  in  doing 
homage  to  Christ  and  his  apostles :  they  aU 
knew  him,  and  united  in  confessing  his  divinity. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  lunatics, 
some  would  have  worshipped,  and  some  would 
have  reviled  him,  according  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  disease  had  affected  their 
minds. 

4.  The  other  facts  recorded  of  the  de- 
moniacs are  such  as  render  it  impossible,  on 
an}t  fair  principles  of  interpretation,  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  merely  insane.  The 
principal  of  these  is  that  most  extraordinary 
event  of  the  possession  of  the  herd  of  swine, 
by  the  same  demons  which  had  formerly 
shown  their  malignity  in  the  human  form. 
This  extraordinary  event  cannot  be  accoonted 
for,  except  upon  the  commonly  received  literal 
interpretation  of  the  evanffelic  narrative  in 
whicn  it  is  recorded.  Nouing  can  be  more 
absurd  and  trifling  than  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  explain  it  on  other 
grounds. 

Whatever  difficulties  may  seem  to  attach 
to  the  common,  simple,  and  ancient  interpre- 
tation of  the  different  cases  of  possession,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  most  probably  correct, 
for  this  very  satisfactory  reason,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  new  interpretation  are  always 
greater.    On  one  side  we  have  the  vrondernil 


diirtHoe,  ihM  it  plcnstil  iho  Almiglilf  to  ftr-  .  heyond  disputo,  that  ils  earlier  procecdinga 
ait  inTiiible  and  evil  beings  ti>  puiuoBd  thciD  ;  v«ri.>  not  i^tiiliDi'd  li>  pulitii^  discussiona  UT 
wIto,  in  looK  incomprrheasible  moDaer.  «f   loyal  addiesnes  lt>  the  throne.     Dr.  CaUmj 


lb«  todin  aiad  aonla  of  men.  On  ihc  other, 
■tr  hate  Chriit  the  revvaleT  of  truth,  «etBb- 
lithing  filnhood.  uDCtiotiing  error,  or  c 
nTunging  dcceptiotu  We  have  the  eva 
gplun  incoiuislenl  «i(h  tbemseWes.  and 
nsrratiTe.  «hich  in  ichnawledgrd  to  be  i 
ipind.  and  to  he  intended  for  tlic  onlearnHl, 
BOiMelligible  sod  false.  Between  Booh  ditG- 
cnltia  I  prefer  the  former  and  if  I  cannot 
comprvbead  how  such  things  could  be,  I  Eub- 
mitto  the  infinite  nisdom  and  power  of  the 
SapT«me,  and  surrender  niy  reason  to  the 
faiduice  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  differ- 
CDce  between  Chrislianilj  and  philosophy,  or 
the  mode  nf  apeeuUting  which  aslumes  that 
title.  mST  be  said  to  consist  in  this.  In  mat- 
ten  of  philoBophy,  the  Tulgsr  nin;  be  in  error, 
and  the  speculatiats  may  be  ri|rhl ;  but  in 
'Chrittianity.  the  popular  opinion  is  mnerally 
Tight.  The  philoaopher  who  would  fashion 
ihe  iialenenia  oif  Scripture  according  to  his 
flWTl  DDtiona  of  truth  and  falsehood,  is  eure  to 
esnrlade  wilh  erTOr. 

DssoMriATiovs,  TifE  Three,  the  desig- 
nation giien  to  An  oasncialion  of  Dissenling 
miDislcr*  residing  in  and  about  London,  be- 
^■nging  to  the  Preibylerian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist  dennminationB,  and  usually  described 
tm—"  The  General  Body  of  Proleatanl  Dis- 
wnling  ^tiniiterK  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ater."  The  origin  of  this  associaiion  la  in- 
Tolvrd  in  some  obacurirf  i  for  while  it  ii 
evrtajn  the  Dinenting  minislcrs  of  London 
■icsociated  to  preaent  addrcises  to  (::harle«  11, 
Jamea  IL,  and  William  and  Mary,  it  nerer- 
thele«  appears,  from  Calamy's^I.ife,  that  it 

that  those  of  the 


irded.  that  he  "  preached,  in  October, 
fsi.tbefirslsermonlo  miniatera  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's Library  ;"  and  hla  ediior  adds,  in  a 
note,  "  a  amem  ad  ckmm  conlinQetl  for  aome 
years."  At  that  period  the  members  of  the 
hody  wefe  ao  far  united  in  reUgious  aenli- 
ment.  that  thej  conld  join  logflher  in  acta  of 
Christian  worship  ;  but  the  exialence  and 
spread  of  AnRUistn  and  Sucinianism  in  Iho 
PreBbjrierian  and  liaptist  boards  has  for  a 
loHg  lime,  comiiellcd  them  to  confiue  their 
proceediupB  to  mali<-rB  connected  wiih   tlie 
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termlned  (hat  "fio  persons  he  allowed 
the  Amociation  of  Protenlant  Dissenting 
Itniisters,  but  anch  as  are  approved  by  one  or 
other  of  the  Three  Denominationa.'  Each 
denominotioii  ho*,  therefore,  ita  own  distinct 
loard  of  approved  ministers,  which  it  entirely 
jelf-CDnililuled,  not  being  in  any  way  elected 
*r  supported  by  the  chtinhes :  and  it  ia  through 

■nrb  board  that  m"' "■'■ 

titeseneral  body. 


'9  become  membera  of 


__. a  of  the 

hehl  in  the  Diasenting  Meeting  hnnsea  ;  but 
after  the  erection  of  Dr.  Willioma'a  Library 
in  Red  Cross  Street,  permission  was  obtained 
ftora  ita  injstees  to  meet  there  which  ptT- 
miasion  haa  ever  aince  been  renewed  bj-  an 
■Dnuai  tole,  ao  thai  the  hody  of  associated 
n'miiters  has  no  connexion  wilb  the  fiinda  or 

It  of  the  library,  M  many  have  erroneoualy 
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political  nchts  and  eireiuuiloncee  of  Dissent- 
ers, and  other  topics  of  national  interest,  in 
reference  to  which  they  wiih  to  express  their 
opinion. 

This  body  IS  very  attentive  to  ctinuetle, 
being  observant  of  the  binhs,  marriuHea, 
deaths,  &c., of  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 
They  accordingly  Tote  dutiful  and  loyal  ad- 
drcbSES  either  of  congratulation  or  condolence, 
as  the  ease  may  require.  Oa  the  accession  nf 
the  sovereign,  ibey  enjoy  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dresBing  the  king  on  the  throne,  when  the 
■whole  body  are  introduced,  and  have  the 
honour  of  kiasia^  hands.  On  other  occasions, 
they  present  their  addresses  by  a  deputation 
of  about  twenty,  who  arc  received  b  the  royal 

The  General  Body  probahly  includes  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  alxiut  one  half  of 
which  are  of  ibc  Independent  or  Congrcga- 
tiomJ  hoanl.  The  Soeiniana  form  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  whole  body. 

DEFEiAvrrv,  corruption,  a  change  from 
perfection  to  imperfection.     See  Pau_  Sim. 

Deprec.^toky,  a  term  applied  to  the  man- 
ner of  perfomung  some  ceremonies  in  the 
form  of  prayer.  The  form  of  abaolulion  in 
the  Greek  Church  ia  deprecative,  thus  ei- 
pnascd— "May  God  absolve  you;"'  whereaa 
in  the  Latin  Charch  it  is  declarative—"  1  ab- 

DEPtTTiES,  B  committee  of  gentlemen  an- 
nually chosen  by  the  aeverol  congregations  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  Loudon  and  its  vicin- 
ity, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  ciril 
rights.  It  originnled  at  a  general  meeting 
held  on  the  9th  of  November,  1732,  in  the 
meeling-hoose.  Silver  Street,  London,  to  con- 
aider  of  an  apphcation  lo  the  legislature  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
when  a  committee  of  twenty^one  pereons  wa« 
appointed  to  mature  the  meaaure.  At  a  aub- 
sequcnt  meeting,  on  the  29th  of  the  aanie 
month,  it  waa  resol  sed,— that  every  congre- 
gation of  the  three  denominations  of  Proleat- 
Dissenters,  Presbyterian,  Independents, 

.  Baptists,  in  and  within  twelve  miles  of 
ixradon,  should  be  rectnnmeuded  to  appoint 
two  deputies.  This  appointment  accordingly 
took  place ;  and  the  idea  being  suggested  that 
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it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  Dissenters 
to  have  a  permanent  body  to  superintend 
their  civil  concerns,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  appointment  should  be  annual ;  and  the 
first  meeting  of  deputies,  elected  in  pursuance 
of  these  resolutions,  was  held  at  Salter's  Hall, 
January  12,  1736-1737.  Since  that  time  the 
election  has  regularly  taken  place,  and  the 
committee  have  unremittingly  watched  over 
hills  brought  into  parliament  in  any  way 
affecting  Dissenters, — ^kept  alive  an  interest 
in  behalf  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts, — supported  every  measure 
which  promised  to  be  beneficial  in  extending 
and  consolidating  religious  liberty, — and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  themselves  in  protecting  in- 
dividual ministers  and  congregations  against 
those  molestations  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  on  the  part  of  bigoted  and  persecut- 
ing churchmen. 

Dervish,  derived  from  two  Turkish  words, 
dlcr,  **  a  door,"  and  rtfA,  **  extended,"  be- 
cause the  wandering  poor  often  laid  them- 
selves down  before  the  doors  of  the  wealthy 
— is  applied  to  him  who  voluntarily  embraces 
poverty,  and  adheres  to  it  as  a  reli^ous  pro- 
ression.  Like  fakir^  in  the  Arabic,  it  signifies 
originally  one  who  has  neither  fire  nor  fixed 
place  of  abode.  The  first  founders  of  the 
order  had  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting 
the  innovation  into  Mohammedanism;  they 
were  restrained  by  the  4>opular  prohibition, 
— no  monkery  in  IslamismI  Hence  they 
took  care  to  leave  out  vows  of  chastity,  and 
of  living  in  community ;  nor  did  they  exact  a 
too  severe  obligation  to  fast  and  pray.  Like 
all  enthusiasts,  they  doubtless  wished  to  dis- 
cover some  way  of  worshipping  that  should 
more  efficaciously  obtain  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven. But  in  false  religion  there  are  always 
as  many  knaves  as  enthusiasts ;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  two  characters  are  oitencr  com- 
bined in  the  same  person  than  we  suspect 
Hence  the  first  dervishes  aimed  at  astonish- 
ing the  multitude  as  much  as  propitiating  the 
Divine  favour,  by  their  violent  and  whimsical 
exercises — ^by  their  austerities  and  macera- 
tions. In  the  latter  respect,  they  have  left 
Christian  monks  far  behind.  Yet,  with  all 
their  foolery, — and,  we  may  safely  add,  their 
roguery, — ^the  doctrines  which  they  taught 
were  repfiarkable  for  their  morahty,  and, 
above  all,  for  inculcating  a  constant  com- 
munion with  God. 

The  Turkish  dervishes  pretend  that  their 
origin  may  be  traced  to  Ali,  and  even  to 
Abubekr — ^the  first  of  the  four  immediate 
successors  of  Mohammed.  But  Ali,  the  fourth 
of  those  caliphs,  was  no  dervish.  He  insti- 
tated  no  order :  he  was  merely  the  first  Mus- 
sulman who  renounced  riches,  which  he  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.  His  example  was  imi- 
tated by  others  after  him ;  so  that,  insensibly, 
a  class  of  persons  arose,  who,  like  the  Sisters 
of  Blercy*  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 


of  the  indigent  and  the  helpless,  and  reduced 
themselves  to  voluntary  poverty.  Hut  things 
soon  changed.  The  legacies  left  hj  the  fkith- 
ful  for  the  use  of  the  poor  were  intrusted  to 
the  distribution  of  these  zealous  men,  and 
thus  the  order  became  insensibly  possessed  of 
great  riches.  Besides,  men  so  pious  must 
necessarily  have  interest  in  heaven :  hence 
their  prayers  must  be  purchased — a  fruitful 
source  of  income.  But  human  avarice  is  in- 
satiable; and  our  dervishes,  like  their  bre- 
thren of  a  purer  faith,  hit  on  another  expe- 
dient: they  manufactured  and  sold  amulets, 
as  the  latter  did  relics*  to  which  their  knavery 
assigned  miraculous  virtues.  Thus  they  ac- 
quired great  consideration,  and  their  order 
daily  augmented  by  votaries,  not  firom  the 
lowest  only,  but  from  the  highest  ranks  in 
society. 

When  one  order  vras  established,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  establish  others ;  for 
knavery  is  always  fertile  in  invention.  Of 
these,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  successively 
appeared,  each  endeavouring  to  outdo  the 
other  in  address  of  discipline  and  extrava- 
gance of  manner.  Of  course,  all  this  was  in- 
tended to  have  its  effect  on  spectators ;  and 
that  effect  it  assuredly  produced.  No  man 
will  act  the  mountebank  for  nothlne :  super- 
stition has  its  jack-puddings  as  well  as  Bar- 
tholomew fair ;  and  the  object  of  both  is  in 
many  cases  the  same.  The  dervishes  grew 
rich  and  respected.  They  can  say  what 
they  like  with  perfect  impunity,  even  to 
the  highest.  They  follow  the  army  to  the 
field,  and,  with  the  Koran  in  hand,  animate 
the  warriors  of  the  faith  (so  are  Mussulman 
soldiers  called)  against  all  infidels  and  mis- 
believers. 

The  dervishes  who  live  in  community,  and 
who  constitute  by  far  the  greater  number, 
have  their  superior  or  sheikh,  and  are  sulject 
to  a  noviciate  and  religious  practices,  inde- 
pendent of  the  prayers  which  every  Mussul- 
man is  bound  to  repeat  As  celibacy  is  not 
strictly  enjoined,  though  the  observance  of 
it  is  encouraged,  many  are  married.  These 
do  not,  however,  live  in  community:  they 
have  all  their  separate  establishments;  but  all 
are  expected  to  pass  the  night  preceding  any 
public  exhibition,  in  the  religious  retirement 
to  which  they  belong.  B^udes  these,  there 
are  the  travelling  dervishes,  who  are  con- 
tinually rambling  firom  one  part  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world  to  the  other, — some  to 
preach,  some  on  pilgrimage,  many  to  beg  and 
plunder. 

Of  the  numerous  order  of  dervishes  for- 
merly subsisting  in  Turkey,  three  onlv  are 
deserving  the  notice  of  the  reader, — ^the  Mev- 
levy,  the  Bedevy,  and  the  Rufiii ;  and  even 
of  these  the  Mevlevy  are  the  only  ones  who 
are  held  in  any  degree  of  repute,  at  least 
among  the  higher  classes. 

L  The  Mevlevy   had   for  their  founder 
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M  erlana-Jelalcddin-Hoomy-  Muhammed^who 
«as  sumamed  Sultan-ul-Ulema,  or  Sovereijipi 
of  the  Lemmed.  He  was  bom  at  Balk,  m 
Cbonsan,  ▲.  h.  604.  HU  descent  was  noble : 
bis  parental  mndfiither  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Alaeddin  (Aladdin),  one  of  the 
kings  of  Choruan ;  besides,  that  grandfather 
himself  was  descended^  on  the  paternal  side, 
from  the  Caliph  Abnbekr,  and  had  for  his 


a  pnneess  of  the  country. 

Jelaledmn  tangfat  pablidy  in  Conia  (Ico- 
niom)  just  like  the  ancient  philosophers. 
The  whole  citir  was  eager  to  profit  by  his 
instmctiona.  fint  in  a.h.  642,  a  man  named 
Sbemscddin  arrived  fh)m  Taaris,  and  pro- 
duced a  fppeat  change  in  the  habits  of  Jela- 
leddin.  This  Shemseddin  was  also  descended 
from  Abubekr,  and  was  himself  sheikh  of  an 
order  of  derrishes.  His  severer  principles 
woold  not  permit  him  to  see,  without  pain,  so 
eminent  a  doctor  as  Jelaleddin  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  things  of  the  world.  He  pre- 
vailed CD  the  latter  to  suspend  all  teaching, 
and  to  pass  several  successive  weeks  with 
him  in  his  retirement  This  dissatisfied  the 
disciples  of  Jelaleddin,  who  conspired  against 
the  life  of  the  obnoxious  dervish.  Tiie  latter, 
however,  saved  himself  by  a  timely  flight ; 
and  the  other  was  so  disconsolate  for  the  loss 
of  his  friend,  that  he  renounced  the  world, 
and  in  643  founded  the  ofder  of  the  Mevlevy 
Dervishes.  He  composed  a  work  called 
"  Mesnevy,"  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
popular  poetry  in  the  East — so  popular,  in- 
deed, that  many  of  his  moral  distichs  have 
long  been  proverbial ;  and  the  chanting  of 
his  odes  constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of 
his  followers. 

Jelaleddin  died  in  672,  after  bestowing 
such  lustre  on  his  order  that  it  was  recog- 
nised as  superior  to  all  the  rest  The  pre- 
sent sheikh  of  that  order  is  Cheleby-Effendy, 
whose  residence  is  also  at  Conia.  As  the 
successor  of  Jelaleddin,  he  has  the  ri^rht  of 
nominating  the  sheikhs  of  each  religious 
boose,  and  he  has  the  still  more  envied  pre- 
rogative of  girding  every  newly -made  sultan 
with  the  sword  of  Othman. 

The  candidate  for  the  honoured  profession 
of  Mevlery  must  renounce  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  perform  the  meanest  offices  in  the 
kitchen  during  his  noviciate  of  a  thousand 
and  one  days ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  go  out- 
side the  inclosure  before  the  expiration  of 
that  period.  The  sheikh  then  assigns  him  an 
apartment  among  his  brethren,  and  admits 
hmi  to  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
order. 

Two  days  CTcry  week, — on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays, — these  dervishes  perform  their  pub- 
lic exercises  in  an  octangular  hall,  which  they 
term  their  oratory ;  it  has  two  galleries,  and 
is  dedicated  to  that  purpose  alone.  Tlutt  hall 
has  no  other  ornament  than  the  name  of  the 
founder,  in  large  letters  of  gold.    Just  below 


the  name  is  the  place  of  the  sheikh,  indicated 
by  a  sheepskin  spread  on  the  floor.  Opposite 
to  this  is  what  may  be  termed  the  orchestra, 
where  several  of  the  brethren  sit  and  play  on 
musical  instruments.  There  is  also  a  grated 
place  for  the  sultan,  who  is  sometimes  present 
on  these  occasions. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the  oratory 
are  opened  ;  the.  curious  enter  in  great  num- 
bers, and  occupy  the  galleries.  Soon  some 
of  the  dervishes  arrive,  salute  the  name  of 
their  founder,  and  kneel  round  the  hall.  They 
then  prostrate  their  foreheads  to  the  ground, 
raise  themselves,  and  sit  on  their  heels.  The 
sheikh  enters  in  his  turn,  salutes  the  same 
revered  name,  takes  his  place,  and  begins  the 
prayer  called  Fat-ha.  After  the  dervishes 
in  the  orchestra  sing  a  Persian  ode,  which 
they  accompany  with  music. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  remaining  brethren 
have  arrived,  and  token  their  places,  after  the 
necessary  salutation  and  prostration.  When 
all  are  assembled,  the  orchestra  of  little  kettle- 
drums, and  fifes  made  of  Indian  reed,  strikes 
up  an  air,  which  at  first  is  very  measured ; 
but  suddenly  it  becomes  animated,  when  all 
the  dervishes  rise,  and,  with  the  sheikh  at 
their  head,  slowly  pace  the  room  three  times. 
The  third  turn  being  made,  the  superior 
stands  still :  every  brother  passes,  makes  him 
a  low  bow,  seizes  his  hand,  lifts  it  to  his  lips 
and  forehead,  and  begius  to  turn  round. 

Now  begius  the  real  entertainment,  in 
which  every  punch  exhibits  his  part  Every 
one  turns  round,  at  first  leisurely,  but  as  the 
music  from  the  orchestra  becomes  more  ani- 
mated, with  increased  velocity,  until  the  eye 
can  scarcely  follow  the  rapidity  of  the  gyra- 
tions. The  music  is  accompanied  by  the 
chanting  of  an  ode,  which  describes  the 
duties  and  praises  the  profession  of  the 
dervish.  The  number  of  those  who  are  at 
one  time  occupied  in  this  whirligig  foolery, 
varies  from  nine  to  thirteen, — the  time  from 
five  to  seveu  minutes.  They  are  then  relieved 
by  an  equal  number,  but  each  band  resumes 
the  exercise  three  or  four  times  during  the 
exhibition.  \Miile  these  harlequins  are  thus 
occupied,  the  Simazen-Hashy,  or  Master  of 
the  l)ance, — an  old  fellow  vrith  a  cunning 
eye, — observes  them  very  closely,  that  each 
one  may  preserve  the  exact  circle  of  his  gyra- 
tion. >>hen  all  this  is  past,  and  the  wor- 
shippers completely  exhausted  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  devotion,  the  sheikh  prays  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  health 
of  the  sultan.  All  then  leave  the  place,  the 
chief  closing  the  rear. 

II.  In  extravagance,  the  Bedevy,the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  called  Howlers  by  Europeans, 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  one  we  have  just 
dismissed.  They  have  a  religious  establish- 
ment at  St  Dmitry,  a  village  near  Constan- 
tinople. The  place  in  which  they  exhibit 
themselves  is  a  rectangular  room,  the  walls 
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of  Dirliich  are  liberally  covere<l  with  short 
extracts  from  the  Koran,  except  where  cer- 
tain masical  instrumentA  are  suspended.  At 
the  angle  pointing  towards  the  holv  city,  is 
a  niche  called  Mihrab,  where  the  iKoran  is 
carefully  preserved.  Immediately  below  is  a 
bundle  of  sharp  instruments.  The  name  of 
the  founder  occupies  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous  parts  of  the  wall.  Their  religious 
exercise  is  as  follows : — 

Their  office  commences  with  prayer  (namez^ 
repeated  by  the  sheikh.  All  sit  round  him, 
after  prostrating  themselves  to  the  earth,  and 
chant  in  concert  some  verses  from  the  Koran, 
all  the  time  moving  their  bodies  to  right  and 
lef^.  This  prelude  continues  about  half  an 
hour.  Then  all  rise  and  gravely  seat  them- 
selves on  their  heels  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
so  as  to  form  right  lines.  Other  prayers  arc 
recited,  accompanied  by  a  similar  motion  of 
the  body.  At  a  signal  from  the  sheikh,  all 
rise  a  second  time,  advance  one  foot  forward, 
and  fall  back  to  their  former  position.  This 
exercise  they  continue  in  exact  concert.  They 
recite  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and  in  words 
resembling  the  litanies  of  the  Latin  Church. 
They  would  appear  to  have  reached  their 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  whenever  they 
pronounce  the  word  Allah  I  which  they  do  at 
least  twenty  times  a  minute :  their  voice  is 
then  raised  to  great  loudness.  The  oldest 
dervifth  assists  the  sheikh,  at  whose  right 
hand  he  is  placed  in  quality  of  regulator :  he 
animates  his  brethren  both  by  voice  and 
gesture,  and  thereby  gives  new  vigour  to 
their  bowlings.  Now  each  of  the  dervishes 
adopts  a  peculiar  bodily  motion;  sometimes 
from  right  to  left,  and  at  others  backwards 
and  forwards.  This  emblematic  motion  is, 
according  to  the  founder,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  rolling  and  pitching  of  a  ship  when 
agitated  with  the  waves :  as  the  ocean  may 
be  said  to  have  no  bound,  bottom,  or  shore, 
it  is  considered  a  feeble  symbol  of  God*s  im- 
mensity. Now  nothing  is  heard  beyond  stifled 
sounds  issuing  from  the  palpitatmg  bosoms 
of  the  den'ishes;  the  sweat  falls  from  their 
foreheads, — their  lips  are  covered  with  foam, 
— ^the  veins  of  their  necks  are  so  swelled  that 
they  appear  ready  to  burst  Some  fall  down, 
as  if  suddenly  seized  with  epilepsy  :  they 
struggle  in  the  arms  of  their  brethren,  still 
Tociferating  Allah!  Some  make  a  feint  of 
swooning,  and  are  instantly  carried  away. 
Others  appear  exhausted  with  fati^e ;  and 
at  the  very  moment  one  would  thmk  they 
were  goin^  to  die,  they  revive,  and  re-com- 
mence their  bowlings  with  more  fury  than 
ever.  Soon,  as  if  in  a  delirium,  they  seize 
ihe  sharp  instmments  that  blood  may  be 
added  to  their  bellowings. 

But  enthusiasm,  however  ardent,  is  not 
always  willing  to  sustain  much  bodil3M)ain, 
and  knayery  will  carefully  avoid  it.  These 
exhibitors  take  care  to  scratch  the  skin  only ; 


if  a  few  drops  of  blood  besmear  the  visage, 
their  pur(K>se  is  answered  just  as  much  as  if 
they  were  to  let  their  veins  dry.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  some  of  the  tribe  may  be  found  whose 
faces  exhibit  doleful  marks ;  but  these  are 
no  better  than  bunglers,  and  are  doubtless 
the  laughing-stock  of  their  more  adroit 
brethren. 

The  exercises  we  have  described  are  called 
by  the  dervishes  themselves  MuckabeU  (ex- 
altation of  the  glory  of  God),  and  TVarAiV/ 
(celebration  of  the  unity  of  God). 

II L  Seid-Ahmed-RufaT,  who,  in  a.h.  578, 
died  in  a  wood  between  Bagdad  and  Bassora, 
founded  the  order  which  bears  his  name. 

This  class  of  dervishes  has  great  resem> 
blance  to  the  Bedevy,  like  whom  they  make 
devotion  to  consist  in  calling  on  the  name  of 
God  in  a  tone  so  loud  as  to  spend  their  breath. 
Their  religious  exercise,  or  office,  is  ^vided 
into  five  parts.  The  first  consists  of  the 
iiamaz^  recited  in  common,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sheikh,  to  whom  they  testify  the 
signs  of  respect  which  are  due  to  his  character. 
This  prayer  being  ended,  all  stand  upright, 
and  in  right  line,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
room  :  all  begin  to  chant  verses  from  the 
Koran,  moving  their  bodies  at  the  same  time 
in  concert  from  right  to  left,  but  without 
changing  their  position  ;  gradually  they 
raise  their  voices,  and  accelerate  their  mo- 
tions, according  to  the  direction  of  their 
leader,  who  beats  time  with  his  hands.  This 
second  part  of  the  service  is  ended  by  repeat- 
ing the  attributes  of  God  :  this  they  do  with 
their  eyes  shut,  and  so  long  that  their  voice 
fails  them.  A  few  instants  of  repose  succeed 
to  such  violent  exertion.  Durinf  the  neces- 
sary suspension,  one  of  the  dervishes,  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  line,  furnishes  nimself 
with  a  pair  of  cymbals,  the  leader  with  a 
kettle-drum,  and  a  third  with  a  sort  of  tam- 
borine.  These  instruments  are  struck  up  so 
as  to  produce  a  most  discordant  sound :  this 
is  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
third  portion  of  service.  The  music  serves 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Hamdey-Moham- 
medy,  or  hymns  in  honour  of  Mohammed, 
which  the  leader  chants,  while  the  others 
join  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  consisting  of  the 
words  Ya  Adah  !  and  Ya  Hoo  I  'Aete  ex- 
clamations are  terminated  by  bowlings,  which 
appear  like  a  struggle,  or  trial,  on  the  part  of 
the  dervishes,  to  compete  with  the  barbarous 
music,  that  increases  in  discordance  every 
moment  At  the  fourth  division  of  the  ex- 
ercises, the  sheikh  orders  the  instruments  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  vocal  part  of  the  worship 
to  be  renewed.  The  Ihihis  are  then  chanted, 
— Persian  hymns  composed  by  certain  saintly 
dervishes.  The  motion  of  the  body,  which  on 
the  former  occasion  was  fVom  right  to  left,  is 
now  changed  into  a  see-saw  backwards  and 
forwards:  during  this  motion  all  cry  AUahl 
and  Hoo!  with  a  quickness  perpetually  in* 
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cmning,  and  with  greater  loudness  than 
before.  At  this  part  of  the  performance, 
sharp  swords,  red  hot,  are  brought  info  action, 
and  deliTered  by  the  sheikh  to  the  most  dex- 
terous of  the  hand.  These  brandish  the  for- 
midable weapon,  and  feig^  to  apply  it  occa- 
sionally to  their  cheeks,  or  some  other  part  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  they  describe 
ionnnufrable  circles  with  it.  When  this  feat  is 
performed  with  velocity  and  dexterity,  who 
dots  not  sec  that  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
may  be  deceired — that  the  sword  never  comes 
in  contact  with  the  bare  skin  ?  Lastly,  to 
conclude  the  jugglery,  some  prayers  are 
n'pt*ated  by  the  sheikh,  and  a  little  spittle 
applied  to  cure  a  wound  which  was  never 
ind  cted. 

Desattik,  a  lately  discovered  collection  of 
si  xt^rro  tecred  books,  consisting  of  the  fifteen 
nid  Persian  prophets,  together  with  a  book 
of  Zoroaster.     This,  at  least,  is  what  the  book 
itself   pretends    to    be.      The    collection   is 
written  in  a  language  not  spoken  at  present 
anywhere,   and  equally  different    from    the 
Z«md,  the  Pehlvi,  and  the  modem   Persian. 
The  last  of  the  fifteen  prophets,  Sasan,  who 
liTed  at  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Sas- 
sanides,  when    the  Arabians    conquered  the 
cnaotry,   made  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Drtatir,  which  he   accompanied  with   com- 
mentaries.    This  work  was  afterwards,  until 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  of    the    chief 
S''mrce8  of  the  ancient  Persian  religious  doc- 
trines, interwoven  with  astrology  and  demon- 
olngy ;  and,  after  having  been  forgotten  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half,  was  discovered 
bv  a  learned  Farsce  at  Ispahan.     His  son, 
Mollah  Fimz,  was  induced,  by  the  Marc^uess 
of  Hastings,  to  publish  an  edition  of  it  at 
Bfimbay,  in  1820,  to  which  Erskine  added  an 
English  translation.   The  translator,  however, 
considers  the  collection   as    spurious  ;    and 
Sylvester  de  Sacy  {Journal  ties  Savants^  Feb. 
1^21)  believes  that  the  Desatir  is  the  work 
of  a  Parsee  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hegirah, 
who.  as  he  thinks,  invented  the  language  in 
ATdcr  to  give  to  the  collection,  which  is  itself 
a  collection  of  old  traditions  and  significant 
mysteries,  an  air  of  genuineness.      Joseph 
ton  Hammer,  however,  another  very  eminent 
orientalist,  is  said  to  consider  it  to  be  genuine. 
At  all  events,  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  from 
this  work,  with  greater  accuracy,  an  old  re- 
lipous  system  of  the  East,  in  which  are  to  be 
found,  with  Pandemonium  and  the  metemp- 
)(\cho8i8,  the  elements  of  the  worship  of  the 
ttars.  of  astrology,  the'  theurgy,  the  doctrine 
of  amulets,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  particularly  the  system  of 
castes.     Yet  no  trace  of  any  connexion  with 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  magic  of  the  Parsees 
has  been  found  in  the  Desatir. 

[>iMCE!rr  of  Christ  into  hell.     See  Hrli.. 

Desertion,  a  term  made  use  of  to  denote 
m  unhappy  state  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the 


sensible  influences  of  the  divine  favour  being 
withdrawn.  Some  of  the  l)est  men  in  all  ages 
have  suffered  a  temporarv  suspension  of  di- 
vine enjoyments.  Job  xxix.  2 ;  Ps.  IL  ;  Isa. 
xlix.  14;  Lam.  iii.  1;  Isaiah  i.  10.  The 
causes  of  this  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Almighty,  since  he  is  alwa}'%  the  same,  but 
must  arise  from  ourselves.  Neglect  of  duty, 
improper  views  of  Providence,  self-confidence, 
a  worldly  spirit,  lukewarmness  of  mind,  inat- 
tention to  the  means  of  grace,  or  open  trans- 
gression, may  bo  considered  as  leading  to  this 
state.  The  contrary  opinion,  which  has  been 
called  the  **  Sovereignty  of  Desertions,"  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  and  has  been  aw- 
fully employed  to  lull  the  conscience  to  sleep, 
and  render  it  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  darkness,  instead  of  its  being  excited 
to  self-examination,  repentance,  and  applica- 
tion to  the  only  source  of  pardon,  purification, 
and  peace.  As  all  things,  however,  are  under 
the  divine  control,  so  even  desertion^  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  expressed,  "  the  hidings  of  God's 
face,"  may  be  useful  to  excite  humility,  exer- 
cise faith  and  patience,  detach  us  from  the 
world,  prompt  to  more  vigorous  action,  bring 
us  to  look  more  to  God  as  the  fountain  of 
happiness,  conform  us  to  his  word,  and  in- 
crease our  desires  for  that  state  of  blessedness 
which  is  to  come. — Henley  s  Ther.  ami  Asp.y 
dial.  xix. ;  Walls's  Medit,  on  Job  xxiii.  ,3 ; 
Lamberfs  Serm.^  vol.  L  ser.  16 ;  FlaveVs 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  folio. 

DESTRrmoNisTS,  those  who  believe  that 
the  final  punishment  threatened  in  the  Gospel 
to  the  wicked  and  impenitent,  consists  not  in 
an  eternal  preservation  in  misery  and  tor- 
ment, but  in  a  total  extinction  of  being,  and 
that  the  sentence  of  annihilation  shall  be  exe- 
cuted with  more  or  less  torment,  preceding 
or  attending  the  final  period,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  guilt  of  the  criminal. 

The  name  assumed  by  this  denomination, 
like  those  of  many  others,  takes  for  granted 
the  question  in  dispute,  viz.,  that  the  Scripture 
word  destruclum  means  annihilation :  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  they  should  be  called 
Annihilaliunisls.  The  doctrine  is  largely  main- 
tained in  the  sennons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bourn, 
of  Hirmingham ;  it  was  held  also  by  Mr.  J. 
N.  Scott,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Nomich,  Mr. 
Marsom,  and  many  others. 

In  defence  of  the  system,  Mr.  Bourn  argues 
as  follows: — There  are  many  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  the  ultimate  punishment 
to  which  wicked  men  shall  be  adjudged  is  dc- 
fine<l,  in  the  most  precise  and  intelligible 
terms,  to  be  an  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  power  of  God,  which  is  equally  able  to 
destroy  as  to  preserve.  So  when  our  Saviour 
is  fortifying  the  minds  of  his  disciples  against 
the  power  of  men,  and  the  punishment  of  his 
justice,  he  exprcsseth  hhnself  thus  : — "  Fear 
not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do }  fear  him 
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who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell/'  Here  he  plainly  proposes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  (not  its  endless  pain  and 
misery)  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  and  the  greatest  object  of  our 
fear.  And  when  he  says,  **  These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal,"  it  appears  evident 
that  by  that  eternal  punishment,  which  is  set 
in  opposition  to  eternal  life,  is  not  meant  any 
kind  of  life,  however  miserable,  but  the  same 
which  the  apostle  expresses  by  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Ijord.  The  very  term,  death,  is  most  fre- 
quently made  use  of  to  signify  the  end  of 
wicked  men  in  another  world,  or  the  final 
effect  of  divine  justice  In  their  punishment 
The  wages  of  sin  (saith  the  apostle)  is  death ; 
but  cU'mal  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  through 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.   See  also  Rom.  viii.  6. 

To  imagine  that  by  the  term  death  is  meant 
an  eternal  life,  though  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme misery,  seems,  according  to  him,  to  be 
confounding  all  propriety  and  meaning  of 
words.  Death,  wnen  applied  to  the  end  of 
wicked  men  in  a  future  state,  he  says,  pro- 
perly denotes  a  total  extinction  of  life  and 
being.  It  may  contribute,  he  adds,  to  fix  this 
meaning,  if  we  observe  that  the  state  to  which 
temporal  death  reduces  men  is  usually  termed 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  sleep ;  because 
from  this  death  the  soul  shall  be  raised  to  life 
again  :  but  from  the  other,  which  is  fully  and 
properly  death,  and  of  which  the  former  is 
but  an  image  or  shadow,  there  is  no  recovery; 
it  is  an  eternal  death,  an  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lor^  and  the 
glon'  of  his  power. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  figures  by  which 
the  eternal  pimishment  of  wicked  men  is  de- 
scribed, and  finds  them  perfectly  agreeing  to 
establish  the  same  doctrine.  One  figure  of 
comparison,  often  used,  is  that  of  combustible 
materials  thrown  into  a  fire,  which  will  con- 
sequently be  entirely  consumed,  if  the  fire  be 
not  quenched.  **  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  The  meaning  is  a  total  irre- 
vocable destruction ;  for,  as  the  tree  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  and  is  destroyed ;  as  the 
useless  chaff,  when  separated  from  the  good 
grain,  is  set  on  fire,  and,  if  the  fire  be  not 
quenched,  is  consumed :  so,  he  thinks,  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  image  of  unquench- 
able or  everlasting  fire  is  not  intended  to  sig- 
nify the  degree  or  duration  of  torment,  but 
the  absolute  certainty  of  destruction,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recovery.  So  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  said  to  have  suf- 
fered the  vengeance  of  an  eternal  fire ;  that 
is,  they  were  so  effectually  consumed,  or  de- 
stroyed, that  they  could  never  be  rebuilt ;  the 
phrase,  eternal  fire,  signifying  the  irrevocable 
destruction  of  those  cities,  not  the  degree  or 


duration  of  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants  who 
perished. 

The  images  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  used  in 
Mark  ix.  43,  are  set  in  opposition  to  entering 
into  life,  and  intended  to  denote  a  period  of 
life  and  existence. 

Our  Saviour  expressly  assigns  different  de- 
grees of  future  misery,  in  proportion  to  men*s 
respective  degrees  of  guilt,  Luke  xii.  47,  48. 
But  if  all  wicked  men  shall  suffer  torments 
without  end,  how  can  any  of  them  be  said  to 
suffer  but  a  few  stripes?  All  degrees  and 
distinctions  of  punishment  seem  swallowed 
u|>  in  the  notion  of  never-ending  or  infinite 
misery. 

Finally,  death  and  eternal  destruction,  or 
annihilation,  is  properly  styled,  in  the  New 
Testament,  an  everlasting  punishment,  as  it 
is  irrevocable  and  unalterable  for  ever ;  and 
it  is  most  strictly  and  literally  styled  an  ever- 
lasting destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glor^-  of  his  power. 

Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Chaun- 
ce^',  on  the  salvation  of  all  men,  says  that 
this  scheme  was  provisionally  retained  by 
Dr.  Chauncey,  t.  e.  m  case  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versal salvation  should  fail  him :  and  there- 
fore Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  examination  of  that 
work,  appropriates  a  chapter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  It.  Among  other  reasonings  against 
it  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  different  degrees  of  punishment 
which  the  wicked  will  suffer  according  to 
their  works,  proves  that  it  does  not  consist 
in  annihilation,  which  admits  of  no  degrees. 

2.  If  it  be  said  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  though  it  will  end  in  annihilation, 
yet  shall  be  preceded  by  torment,  and  that 
this  will  be  of  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  sin ;  it  may  be  replied,  this  is 
making  it  to  be  compounded  F^&xtly  of  tor- 
ment, and  partly  of  annihilation.  The  latter 
also  appears  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  future 
punishment,  for  that  alone  will  be  inflicted 
on  the  least  sinner,  and  on  account  of  the 
least  sin ;  and  that  all  punishment  which  will 
be  inflicted  on  any  person  above  that  which 
is  due  to  the  least  sin,  is  to  consist  in  torment 
Nay,  if  we  can  form  any  idea  in  the  present 
state  of  what  would  be  'dreadfril  or  desirable 
in  another,  instead  of  its  being  any  punish- 
ment to  be  annihilated  after  a  long  series  of 
torment,  it  must  be  a  deliverance,  to  whieh 
the  sinner  would  look  forward  with  anxioos 
desire.  And  is  it  credible  that  this  was  the 
termination  of  torment'that  our  Lord  held  up 
to  his  disciples  as  an  object  of  dread  ?  Can 
this  be  the  destruction  of  body  and  soul  in 
hell  ?  Is  it  credible  that  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  power,  should  constitute  only 
a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  iVitnre  pnnish- 
jnent ;  and  such  too  as,  after  a  aeries  of  tor- 
ment, must,  next  to  being  made  happy,  be 
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the  most  AoeeptaMe  thing  that  coold  befall 
th^m  ?  Can  this  be  the  object  threatened  by 
such  Imngoage,  >■  recompensing  tribulatioD, 
■ad  taking  yengeanoe  in  flaming  fire?  2 
Thesn  L  Is  it  possible  that  God  should 
threaten  them  ivith  patting  an  end  to  their 
miaeric*  ?  Moreorer,  this  destruction  is  not 
described  as  the  eonclnsion  of  a  succession  of 
tormenta,  but  as  tidLing  place  immediately 
after  the  last  judgment  Wbien  Christ  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  then  shall 
the  iricked  be  destroyed. 

3.  Ererlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
senee  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power,  cannot  mean  annihilation ;  for  that 
would  be  no  exertion  of  divine  power,  but 
■lerdy  the  suspension  of  it ;  for  let  the  up- 
holding power  of  God  be  withheld  for  one 
moment,  and  the  whole  creation  would  sink 
into  nothing. 

4w  The  punishment  of  wicked  men  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  wicked  angels.  Matt  xxv. 
41.  **  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prppared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.'*  But  the 
ponishment  of  wicked  angels  consists  not  in 
annihilation,  but  torment  Such  is  their  pre- 
sent punishment  in  a  degree,  and  such,  in  a 
greater  degree,  will  be  their  punishment  here- 
after. They  are  **  cast  down  to  hell  ;**  they 
**  beUere  and  tremble  ;*'  they  are  reserved  in 
cbaiDS  under  darkness,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day ;  they  cried,  saying,  **  What 
bave  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  Art  thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  our  time  ?"  Could  the  de- 
vils but  persuade  themselves  they  should  be 
annihilated,  they  would  believe  and  be  at 
case  rather  than  tremble. 

5.  The  Scriptures  explain  their  own  mean- 
ing in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  death,  destruc- 
tioa,  &c.  The  second  death  is  expressly  said 
to  consist  in  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  and  as  having  a  part  in  that 
lake.  Rev.  xx.  14 ;  xxi.  8 ;  which  does  not 
describe  annihilation,  nor  can  it  be  made  to 
consist  with  it  The  phrase,  "  cut  him  asun- 
der,** Blatt  xxiv.  51,  is  as  strong  as  those  of 
death  or  destruction ;  yet  that  is  made  to  con- 
sist of  having  their  portion  with  hypocrites, 
where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

IL  The  happiness  of  the  righteous  does  not 
consist  in  eternal  being,  but  eternal  well-be- 
ing ;  and  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
stands  every  where  opposed  to  it,  it  must 
consist,  not  in  the  loss  of  being,  but  of  well- 
being,  and  in  suffering  the  contrary. 

The  great  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered,  in 
some  measure,  a  des{ructioni8t ;  since  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  children  of  ungodly  pa- 
rents who  die  in  infancy  are  annihilated.  See 
Ax?(iHrLATiON,  Hell;  Bournes  Sennons ; 
Dr.  Edwards  on  the  Salvation  of  aU  Men 
atrictiy  examined ;  Adamses  Vieto  of  Jielfijions, 

Detractioit,  in  the  native  importance  of 
the  word,  si^fies  the  withdrawing  or  taking 
off  from  a  thing ;  and  as  it  is  applied  to  the 


reputation,  it  denotes  the  impairing  or  les- 
sening a  man  in  point  of  fame,  rendering  him 
less  valued  and  esteemed  by  others.  Dr. 
Barrow  observes,  (Works,  voL  i.  ser.  19,) 
that  it  differs  from  slander,  which  involves 
an  imputation  of  falsehood;  fr^m  reviling, 
which  mcludes  bitter  and  foul  language ;  and 
frx)m  censuring,  which  is  of  a  more  general 
purport,  extending  indifferently  to  all  kinds 
of  persons,  qualities,  and  actions ;  but  de- 
traction especially  respects  worthy  persons, 
good  qualities,  and  laudable  actions,  the  re- 
putation of  which  it  aimeth  to  destroy.  It  is 
a  fault  opposed  to  candour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  example  of  Christ, 
the  command  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man- 
kind, than  a  spirit  of  detraction ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  who  never  seem  happy  but 
when  they  are  employed  in  this  work :  they 
feed  and  live  upon  the  supposed  infirmities 
of  others;  they  allow  excellence  to  none; 
they  depreciate  every  thing  that  is  praise- 
worthy ;  and,  possessed  of  no  good  themselves, 
they  think  all  others  are  bke  them.  **  O 
my  soul !  come  thou  not  into  their  secret ; 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not 
thou  united." 

Deuterocanontcal,  in  the  school  theo- 
logy, an  appellation  ^iven  to  certain  books 
of  holy  Scripture,  which  were  added  to  the 
canon  af^er  the  rest,  either  by  reason  they  • 
were  not  written  till  after  the  compilation  of 
the  canon,  or  by  reason  of  some  dispute  as  to 
their  canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek,  being 
compounded  of  ^ei'rrpoc,  second ;  and  Kavov 
cicor,  canonical. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged  se- 
veral books  in  their  canon,  which  were  put 
there  later  than  the  rest  They  say  that,  im- 
dcr  Esdras,  a  great  assembly  of  their  doctors, 
which  they  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
"great  synagogue,"  made  the  collection  of 
the  sacred  books  which  we  now  have  in  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament ;  and  they  agree  that 
they  put  books  therein  which  had  not  been  so 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity;  such  as 
those  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  &c. ;  and 
those  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah.  And  the  Ro- 
mish Church  has  since  added  others  to  the 
canon,  that  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  in 
the  canon  of  the  Jews,  by  reason  some  of 
them  were  not  composed  till  after — such  as 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  with  several  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  as  the  Maccabees,  Wis- 
dom, &c.  Others  were  added  still  later,  by 
reason  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet  ex- 
amined ;  and  till  such  examen  and  judgment, 
they  might  be  set  aside  at  pleasure.  But 
since  that  church  has  pronounced  as  to  the 
canonicity  of  those  books,  there  is  no  more 
room  now  for  her  members  to  doubt  of  them, 
than  there  was  for  tlie  Jews  to  doubt  of  those 
'  of  the  canon  of  Esdras.  And  the  deutero- 
I  canonical  books  are  with  them  as  canonical  as 
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the  protooanonical ;  the  only  ditlerence  be- 
tween them  consisting  in  this — that  the  ca- 
nonicity  of  the  one  was  not  generally  known, 
examined,  and  settled,  as  soon  as  that  of  the 
others.  The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the 
modem  canon  are,  the  book  of  Esther,  either 
the  whole,  or  at  least  the  seven  hist  chapters 
thereof ;  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  that  of 
James,  and  that  of  Jude ;  the  second  of  Pe- 
ter, the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  deuterocanonical  parts  of 
books  are,  the  Hymn  of  the  Three  Children ; 
the  Prayer  of  Azariah  ;  the  Histories  of  Su- 
sannah, of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  the  last 
chapter  of  Mark  ;  the  bloody  sweat ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  angel,  related  in  Luke,  ch. 
xxii..  and  the  history  of  the  adulterous  wo- 
man in  John,  ch.  viii.     See  Canon. 

Dkvil,  the  leader  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
the  arch-foe  of  God  and  man.  The  name, 
like  the  French  diabte,  German  teuffd^  I<atin 
diaUJus,  is  onlv  a  modified  form  of  the  Greek 
word  ciaiioXog^  which,  from  cia/3aAXciis  to 
calumniate,  properly  signifies  calumniator, 
detractor,  false  accuser,  &c.  In  the  Syriac 
language,  he  is  called  achdkartzo^  '^  the  de- 
vourer  of  calumny,**  which  most  emphatically 
expresses  the  delfght  which  he  takes  in  every 
attempt  that  is  made  to  blast  the  character  of 

g<K>d  and  holy  men.  It  deserves  to  be  particu- 
irly  noticed,  that  though  the  term  "  devils," 
•in  the  plural,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  in  application  to  fallen  spirits, 
the  original  word  is  not,  in  such  instances,  ' 
^ia/^>Xoi,  but  caiuutvfc*  or  (atfiovta.    When 
useid  in  the  plural,  ^latioXog  never  refers  to 
fallen  angels,  but  to  human  bi'ings.     See  1 
Tim.  iii.  1 1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  43 ;  Titus  ii.  3.  There 
is,  therefore,  according  to  the  strict  propri- 
ety  of  Scripture  language,  only  one  devil, 
who  is  otherwise  characterised  by  the  epi- 
thets, the  god  and  prince  of  this  world ;  the 
prince  of  darkness ;  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air ;  the  accuser  ;  Belial ;  the  tempter ; 
sn  adversary,  deceiver,  liar,  &c.     His  power, 
though  infinitely  short  of  omnipotence,  is  re- 
presented as  great  and  extensive ;  .and  his 
influence,  exerted  either  immediately  by  him- 
self, or  through  the  agency  of  the  innumer- 
able multitude  of  wicked  spirits  who  are  en- 
listed in  his  service,  is  set  forth  as  fearful  in 
the  extreme.     Yet  truly  appalling  as  are  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  malignant  demon. 
It  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  substantiated  no  less 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  than  by  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  that  they  may  success- 
fnlly  be  resisted  by  the  weakest  moral  agent 
who  shall  avail  himself  of  the  means  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  this  end  by  his  benevolent 
and  merciful   Creator.     Nothing,  therefore, 
can  possibly  be  more  absurd  than  for  sinners 
to  attempt  to  exculpate  themsdves  by  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  their  wicked  actions  on  the 
devil.     Tempt  them,  he  may;  and  his  me-  j 
tliods  of  seduction  arc  various,  and  well  adapt-  i 


ed  to  compass  his  ends :  but  fbrce  them  to 
the  commission  of  one  sin,  he  cannot  **  Re- 
sist the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  voil** 
^  Whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith."*  tfames 
iv.  7  ;  1  Peter  v.  9.  The  position  attempted 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Socinians,  that  by 
Satan  we  are  merely  to  understand  **  a  sym- 
bolical person,"  "  the  principle  of  evil  per- 
sonified,** "  a  fictitious  personage,**  •*  an  evil 
;  disposition,**  &c.,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
I  any  rational  or  consistent  principles  of  Serip- 
'  ture  interpretation,  and  deserves  to  be  classed 
I  with  the  hypothesis,  that  our  Saviour  him- 
self had  no  real  existence,  but,  as  described 
by  the  evangelists,  is  only  a  personification 
,  of  virtue  or  moral  excellence. 

Devotee,  in  the  primary'  sense  of  the 
word,  means  a  person  wholly  ^ven  up  to  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion  ;  but  it  is  usually  under- 
stood, in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote  a  bigot  or  su- 
perstitious person — one  addicted  to  excessive 
and  self-imposed  religious  exercises. 

Devotion,  a  religious  and  fervent  exercise 
of  some  public  act  of  religion,  or  a  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  mind  rightly  affected  w  ith 
such  exercises.  It  is  also  taken  for  certain 
religions  practices  which  a  person  makes  it  a 
rule  to  discharge  regularly.  Wherever  the 
vital  and  unadulterated  spirit  of  Christian  de- 
votion prevails,  its  immediate  objects  will  be 
to  adore  the  perfections  of  God  ;  to  entertain 
with  reverence  and  complacency  the  various 
intimations  of  his  pleasure,  especially  those 
contained  in  holy  writ ;  to  acknowledge  our 
absi^lute  dependence  on,  and  infinite  obliga- 
tions to  him  *,  to  confess  and  lament  the  dis- 
orders of  our  nature,  and  the  transgressions 
of  our  lives ;  to  implore  his  grace  and  mercy 
through  Jesus  Christ;  to  intercede  for  our 
brethren  of  mankind ;  to  pray  for  the  propa- 
gation and  establishment  of  truth,  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  on  earth ;  in  fine,  to  long  for 
a  more  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  breathe  after  the  everlasting  enjoyment 
of  his  friendship.  The  effects  of  such  a  spirit 
habitually  cherished,  and  fl'elingly  expressed 
before  him,  must  surely  be  important  and 
happy.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  a 
profound  humility  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  high 
veneration  for  his  presence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  worship  and  honour,  a  con- 
stant imitation  of  our  Saviour*8  divine  exam- 
ple, a  diffusive  charity  for  men  of  all  denomi- 
nations, a  generous  and  unwearied  self-denial, 
a  total  resignation  to  Providence,  an  increas- 
ing esteem  for  the  gospel,  with  clearer  and 
firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which  it 
has  brought  to  light 

Diary,  a  private  register  in  which  are  re- 
corded the  views  and  experience  of  indi\'i- 
dimls,  and  their  observations  on  passing  events. 
The  practice  of  keeping  such  a  record  it  would 
be  obviously  wrong  to  inculcate  strenuously 
on  all  Christians.  Thousands  have  not  the 
education  or  capacity  which  it  requires.  Many 
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to  whom  it  might  not  be  otherwise  impracti- 
cable, are  to  situated  in  providence,  that  they 
cannot  command  the  necessary  leisure.  In 
some  instances,  it  has  been  performed  in  so 
ongnarded  a  manner,  or  such  injadicious  uses 
hare  been  made  of  the  document  by  surviving 
relatives  or  friends,  that  among  all  who  felt 
an  interest  either  in  the  posthumous  reputa- 
tion of  the  parties,  or  in  the  advancement  of 
practical  religion,  it  has  excited  only  senti- 
ments of  sincere  regret.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
found treachery  and  depravity  of  the  human 
ht^rt.  the  keeping  of  a  diary,  it  has  been 
illcged,  has  sometimes  manifestly  originated 
in  a  legal  or  an  ostentatious  disposition,  and 
has  merely  supplied  fuel  for  spiritual  pride. 
The  idea  that  the  record  will  sooner  or  later 
meet  the  eyes  of  men,  and  recommend  the 
writer  to  their  esteem  and  admiration  as  a 
pf  non  of  eminent  piety,  is  apt,  at  least,  to 
mingle  itself  with  purer  views,  and  even  un- 
ci^nscionsly  to  exercise  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  statements,  and  the  expressions 
employed.  These  and  similar  considerations 
hare  determined  some  of  the  most  excellent 
ministers  and  private  Christians  to  forbear 
the  practice  in  question.  With  whatever 
vigilance  they  may  inwar41y  have  regarded 
the  Lord's  procedure  towards  them,  and  the 
varied  workings  of  their  own  hearts,  and  with 
whatever  zeal  and  activity  the^'  have  aspired 
after  proficiency  in  the  divine  life,  it  has  been 
their  decided  pnrpose  to  record  little  or  no- 
thing on  such  subjects.  Others,  after  writing 
a  diary  for  years,  have  committed  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  the  flames.  In 
some  cases,  good  men,  on  the  verge  of  eter- 
nity, have  been  induced  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
by  the  importunity  of  friends,  to  prepare  a  suc- 
cinct narrative  of  their  life  and  exp)erience,  for 
the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  a  private  circle,  if 
not  for  the  advantage  of  the  religious  public. 

The  published  journals,  however,  of  some 
exemplary  Christians  have  been  so  judiciously 
wiitten,  and  have  proved  so  highly  useful  for 
the  direction  and  encouragement  of  others  in 
the  service  of  God,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  lively 
gratitude  that  ever  they  existed,  and  that  they 
were  ever  given  to  the  world.  Who  will  say 
that  it  is  wrong  in  any  (Christian,  possessing 
the  requisite  ability  and  leisure,  provided  he 
ob5<.*r\  e  the  dictates  of  modesty  and  pnidence, 
and  strive  in  dependence  on  divine  grace,  to 
\m*  actuated  only  by  pious  and  honourable  mo- 
tives, to  r«'Cord  from  time  to  time  a  few  no- 
tices of  what  is  most  material  in  his  own  ex- 
perience ?  The  review  of  such  memoranda, 
aHer  months  and  years  have  passed  away,  may 
call  to  his  recollection  facts  m  his  history  im- 
portant to  himself,  which  without  such  help, 
he  would  have  utterly  forgotten  ;  and  may 
ser^-e  not  only  to  awaken  fresh  sentiments  of 
humility  and  gratitude,  but  to  incite  to  renew- 
ed ardour  and  circumspection  in  the  path  of 
righteousness. 


To  ministers  of  the  gospel,  whose  official 
character  obliges  them  to  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  the  spiritual  interests  of  others,  the 
keeping  of  a  diary  has  been  recommended  as 
an  excellent  means  of  preventing  them  from 
overlooking  or  neglecting  their  own. 

Diet  is  the  name  given  to  an  Assembly  of 
the  States  of  Germany.  The  following  is  a 
short  notice  of  the  principal  diets  which  were 
held  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Reform- 
ation. They  are  inserted  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  held. 

1.  The  Diet  of  Worsis,  in  1.521,  where 
Alexander,  the  pope's  nuncio,  having  charged 
Luther  with  heresy,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  said, 
that  Luther  ought  to  be  heard ;  which  the 
emperor  granted,  and  sent  a  pass  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  would  not  preach  in  his  journey. 
Luther  being  at  Worms,  protested  that  he 
would  not  recant,  except  they  should  show 
his  errors  by  the  word  of  God  alone,  and  not 
by  that  of  men.  Therefore  the  emperor  or- 
dered him  to  go  out  of  Worms,  and  a  month 
after,  by  an  edict  published  the  2Gth  of  Mny, 
before  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  outlawed 
him. 

2.  Diet  of  Nuremuerg,  in  l.'i23,  \»here 
Francis  Cheregat,  Pope  Adrian  Vlth's  nuncio, 
demanded  the  execution  of  Leo  Xth's  bull, 
and  of  Charles  Vth's  edict  published  at  Worms 
against  Luther.  Ihit  it  was  answered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  call  a  council  in  Germany, 
to  satisfy  the  nation  about  its  grievances, 
which  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  articles, 
some  whereof  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  (Jhurch.  They  added,  that  in  the  in- 
terim, the  Lutherans  should  l>e  commanded 
not  to  write  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  &c. 
All  these  things  were  brought  into  the  form  of 
an  edict  published  in  the  emperor's  name. 

'J.  Diet  of  NruEMUERG,  in  ir>24.  Cardi- 
nal (^ampege.  Pope  Clement  VIIth*s  legate, 
entered  incognito  into  the  town,  for  fear  of 
exasperating  the  iMjople.  There  the  Luther- 
ans having  the  advantage,  it  was  decreed  that, 
with  the  emjHfror's  consent,  the  pope  should 
call  a  council  in  Germanv  ;  but  in  the  interim 
an  assembly  should  be  hold  at  Spire,  to  det^- 
mine  what  was  to  be  believt»d  and  practised ; 
and  that,  to  obey  the  emperor,  the  princes 
ought  to  order  the  observation  of  the  edict  of 
Wonns  as  strictly  as  they  could,  (^harles  V. 
being  angry  at  this,  commanded  the  edict  of 
Worms  to  be  observed  very  strictly,  and  pro- 
hibited the  assembly  at  Spire. 

4.  Diet  of  Spire,  in  1526.  Charles  V. 
being  in  Spain,  named  his  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  to  preside  over  that  Assem- 
bly, ^ here  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  theLand- 
grav«»  of  Hesse  demanded  at  first  a  free  exer- 
cise of  the  Latheran  religion,  so  that  the  Lu- 
therans prea<'hed  there  publicly  agiiinst  the 
Pope  ;  and  the  Lutheran  princes'  servants  had 
these  five  capital  letters,  V.  1).  M.  /.  -A'.,  em* 
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broider«^d  on  their  sleeves,  signifying  Verbum 
Domini  manet  in  jfitemum,  to  show  publicly 
that  they  would  follow  nothing  else  but  the 
pure  word  of  God.  The  archduke  not  daring 
to  oppose  those  courses,  proposed  two  things : 
the  first,  concerning  the  ancient  religion  which 
was  to  be  obtained  in  observing  the  edict  of 
Worms ;  and  the  second,  concerning  the  help 
demanded  by  Lewis  King  of  Hungary  against 
the  Turks.  About  the  first,  the  Lutherans 
prevailing,  it  was  decreed  that  the  emperor 
should  be  desired  to  call  a  general  or  national 
council  in  Germany  within  a  year,  and  that, 
in  the  interim,  every  one  was  to  have  liberty 
of  conscience.  And  whilst  they  were  deli- 
berating in  vain  about  the  second,  the  valiant 
King  Lewis  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
bottle  of  MohatsL 

5.  Diet  of  Spire,  in  1529.  There  it  was 
decreed,  ''That  in  all  places  where  the 
edict  of  Worms  against  the  Lutherans  was 
received,  it  should  be  lawful  to  nobody  to 
change  his  opinions;  but  in  the  countries 
where  the  new  religion  was  received,  it  should 
be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  next  coun- 
cil, if  the  ancient  religion  could  not  be  re-esta- 
blished there  without  sedition ;  nevertheless 
the  mass  was  not  to  be  abolished  there,  and  no 
Roman  Catholic  was  to  be  allowed  to  turn  Lu- 
theran; that  the  Sacramcntarians  should  be 
banished  out  of  the  empire,  and  the  Anabap- 
tists put  to  death ;  and  that  preachers  should 
nowhere  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the  j 
church.**  This  decree  destroying  that  of  the 
first  diet,  six  Lutheran  princes,  vii..  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  the  Marquess  of  Brandenburg, 
the  two  Dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  witn  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  towns,  protested 
in  writing  two  days  after  in  the  assembly 
•ffainst  that  decree,  which  they  would  not 
obey,  it  being  contrary  to  the  gospel ;  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  general  or  national  council,  to 
the  empert)r,  and  to  any  other  unsuspected  ! 
judge.  From  that  solemn  protestation  came 
that  famous  name  of  Protestants,  which  the 
Lutherans  took  presently,  and  the  Calvinists,  i 
and  other  reformed  Christians,  afterwards. 
They  also  protested  that  they  would  contri- 
bute nothing  towards  the  war  against  the  Turks 
till  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  free  in 
all  Germany.  This  protestation  being  pre- 
■ented  to  the  emperor,  he  said  that  he  would 
settle  the  afiairs  of  Germany  as  soon  as  he 
had  regulated  those  of  Italy.  '  The  next  year 
after,  he  called  the  famous  diet  of  Augsburgh 
qmken  of  before. 

6.  Diet  op  Acosburcd,  in  the  year  15.30. 
It  was  called  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
re-unite  the  princes  about  some  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  join  them  all  together  against 
the  Torka.  The  emperor  appeared  there 
with  the  greatest  magnificence  that  was  ever 

in  Germany ;  because  so  many  electors 
princcf  never  met  together  before.  There 


the  Elector  of  Saxony,  followed  by  many 
princes,  presented  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
called  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh.  The 
conference  about  matters  of  faith  and  disci- 
pline being  concluded,  the  emperor  ended  the 
diet  by  a  decree,  that  nothing  should  be  al- 
tered m  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Church,  till  a  council  should  order  it 
otherwise. 

7.  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1541,  for  reunit- 
ing the  Protestants  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  pope's  legate  having  altered  the 
twenty-two  articles  drawn  by  some  learned 
doctors,  the  emperor  proposed  to  choose  some 
learned  divines  that  might  agree  peaceably 
upon  the  articles ;  and  being  desired  by  the 
diet  to  choose  them  liimself,  he  named  three 
Roman  Catholics,  viz.  Julius  Phlugius,  John 
Gropperus,  and  John'Ekius ;  and  three  Pro- 
testants, viz.  Philip  Mclancthon,  Martin 
Bucer,  and  John  Pistorius ;  but  after  an  ex- 
amination and  disputation  of  a  whole  mouth, 
these  divines  could  never  agree  about  more 
than  five  or  six  articles,  when>iu  the  diet 
found  some  difficulties  still.  Therefore  the 
emperor,  to  end  those  controversies,  ordered 
by  an  edict,  that  the  decisions  of  the  doctors 
should  be  referred  to  a  general  council,  or  to 
the  national  council  of  aU  Germany,  or  to  the 
next  diet  eighteen  months  after;  and  that,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  upon,  forbidding  them  to 
solicit  any  body  to  change  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, &c  But  to  please  the  Protestants,  he 
gave  them  leave  bv  patent  to  keep  their  reli- 
gion, notwithstanding  the  edict. 

8.  Diet  of  Ratisimin,  in  1546,  where  none 
of  the  Protestant  confederate  princes  ap- 
peared; nevertheless,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
plurality  of  votes,  that  the  council  of  Trent 
was  to  be  followed,  which  the  Protestant  de- 
puties opposed ;  and  thus  caused  a  war  against 
them. 

9.  Diet  of  AucsDrncn,  in  1547,  about 
matters  of  religion  ;  the  electors  being  di'^'ided 
concerning  the  decisions  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  emperor  demanded  that  the  man- 
agement of  this  aflair  should  be  left  to  him, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  exery  one  should 
conform  to  the  councirs  decisions. 

10.  Diet  of  Augsburud,  in  1548,  where 
the  commissioners  named  to  examine  some 
memoirs  about  a  confession  of  fiadth,  not 
a^^eing  together,  the  emperor  named  three 
divines,  who  drew  the  design  of  that  famous 
Interim,  so  well  known  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere. 

11.  Diet  of  Augsbcbgh,  in  1550,  where 
the  emperor  complained  that  the  Interim  Wiis 
not  observed,  and  demanded  that  all  should 
submit  to  the  council  which  thev  were  going 
to  renew  at  Trent ;  but  Duke  ^urice*s  de- 
puties protested  that  their  master  did  submit 
to  the  council  on  this  ci^ndition,  that  the  di- 
vines of  the  cuuft::ision  of  Augsburgh,  not 
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only  should  be  heard  there,  hut  should  vote 
also  like  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
that  the  pope  should  not  preside.  But  by  the 
plurality  <n  rotes  the  submission  to  the  coun- 
cil was  resolred  upon. 

12.  Diet  op  Ratisdon,  in  1557.  The  as- 
sembly demanded  a  conference  between  some 
famous  doctors  of  both  parties ;  which  'con- 
f<rnence,  -held  at  Worms  in  September,  be- 
tween twelve  Roman  Catholic  divines  and 
tvrlve  Lutheran,  was  soon  dissolved  by  the 
Lutherans  dividing  among  themselves. 

Diet  is  also  uMd,  in  the  Scotch  Church, 
to  denote  the  public  service  which  any  minis- 
ter has  to  per&nn.  Thus,  if  he  has  to  preach 
thrve  times  on  any  given  Sabbath,  it  is  said 
he  has  three  diets. 

DiGGEBB,  a  denomination  which  sprung  up 
in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  so  called 
because  they  dug  holes  for  their  assemblies 
under  ground  in  caves  and  forests.  They  de- 
rided the  church,  its  ministers  and  sacraments. 

DiucENCE,  Christian,  is  constancy  in 
the  perfbrmance  of  all  those  duties  enjoined 
lis  in  God's  sacred  word.  It  includes  activity 
and  vigour — watchfulness  against  intruding 
objects — firmness  and  resolution — patience 
and  perseverance.  The  shortness  of  our  time ; 
the  importance  of  our  work ;  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  discharging  duty  ;  the  un- 
certainty of  the  time  of  our  dissolution  ;  the 
consciousness  wc  do  not  labour  in  vain ;  toge- 
ther with  the  example  of  Christ  and  all  good 
men,  should  excite  us  to  the  most  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  cause  of  God,  of  truth,  and 
our  own  souls. 

IhMisflOBY  Letter,  a  letter  given  by  a 
bishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  having 
a  title  in  his  diocese,  directed  to  some  other 
bishop,  and  giving  leave  for  the  bearer  to  be 
ordained  by  him. 

Diocese  (Greek  ^coict}<rfc,  administrali(m\ 
an  ecclesiastical  division,  which  orignated  in 
the  arrangement  made  by  Constantine  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  Christianity  was  made 
the  religion  of  the  state.  This  took  place  in 
accordance  with  the  new  division  of  the  em- 
pire into  120  provinces,  governed  by  twelve 
vicars  or  sub-prefects.  Among  the  Romanists 
it  Mgnifies  the  territory  over  which  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  extends. 
Mlth  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  it  signifies 
all  the  parishes  that  are  under  the  inspection 
of  one  superintendent.  In  England,  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  contains  twenty -one 
dif^ceses,  and  the  province  of  York  three ; 
each  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries, 
each  archdeaconry  into  rural  deaneries,  and 
each  deanery  into  parishes. 

DiRECTORT,  a  kind  of  regulation  for  the 
performance  of  relifpous  worship,  drawn  up 
by  the  assembly  of  divines  in  England,  at  the 
instance  of  the  parliament,  in  1644.  It  was 
desiffned  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Liturgy, 
or  Book  of  Common   Frayer,    the    use   of 


which  they  had  abolished.     It  consisted  of 
some  general  heads,  which  were  to  be  man- 
aged and  filled  up  at  discretion;  for  it  pre- 
scribed no  form  of  prayer,  or  circumstail?es 
of  external  worship,  nor  obliged  the  people 
to  any  responses,  excepting  Amen.   The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  as  follows : — It  forbids  all  salu- 
tations and  civil  ceremony  in  the  churches ; 
— the  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  congre- 
gation is  declared  to  be  part  of  the  pastoral 
office; — all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  (but  not  of  the  Apocry- 
pha) are  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue :  how  large  a  portion  is  to  be  read  at 
once,  is  left  to  the  minister,  who  has  likewise 
the  liberty  of  expounding,  when  he  judges  it 
necessary.     It  prescribes  heads  for  the  prayer 
before  sermon ;  it  delivers  rules  for  preaching 
I  the  word ;  the  introduction  to  the  text  must 
j  be  short  and  clear,  drawn  fn)ra  words  or  con- 
text, or  some  parallel  place  of  Scripture.     In 
dividing  the  text,  the  minister  is  to  regard 
I  the  order  of  the  matter  more  than  that  of  the 
words:  he  is  not  to  burden  the  memor}'  of  his 
audience  with  too  many  divisions,  nor  per- 
plex their  understanding  with  logical  phrases 
and  terms  of  art ;  he  is  not  to  start  unneces- 
sary objections ;  and  he  is  to  be  very  sparing 
in  citations  from  ecclesiastical  or  other  human 
writers,  ancient  or  modem,  &c.     The  Direc- 
tory recommends  the  use  of  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  devotion;   it 
forbids  private  or  lay  persons  to  administer 
baptism,  and  enjoins  it  to  be  performed  in 
the  face  of  the  congregation.     It  orders  the 
communion  table  at  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be 
so  placed,  that  the  communicants  may  sit 
about  it.     It  also  orders  that  the  Sabbath  be 
kept  with  the  greatest  strictness,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately ;  that  marriage  be  solemn- 
ized by  a  lawful  minister  of  the  word,  who  is 
to  give  counsel  to,  and  pray  for  the  parties ; 
that  the  sick  be  visited  by  the  minister  under 
whose  charge  they  are  ;  the  dead  to  be  buried 
without  any  prayers  or  religious  ceremonies  ; 
that  days  of  fasting  are  to  be  observed  when 
the  judgments  of  God  are  abroad,  or  when 
some  important  blessings  are  desired:   that 
days  of  tJianksgiving  for  mercies  received  be 
also  observed ;  and,  also,  that  singing  of  psalms 
together  in  the  congregation  is  the  duty  of 
Christians.     In  an  appendix  to  this  Directory 
it  is  ordered,  that  all  festivals,  vulgarly  called 
holydays,  are  to  be  abolished  ;  that  no  day  is 
to  be  kept  but  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  that  as 
no  place  is  capable  of  any  holiness  under  the 
pretence  of  consecration,  so  neither  is  it  sub- 
ject to  pollution  by  any  superstition  formerly 
used ;  and  therefore  it  is  held  requisite,  that 
the  places  of  public  worship  now  used  should 
still  be  continued  and  employed.     Should  the 
reader  be  di'sioous  of  perusing  this  Directory 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  at  the  end  of  NeaU  t 
Histonf  of  t/tc  Puritans, 

Disciple,  a  scholar,  or  one  who  attends 
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the  lectures,  and  professes  the  tenets  i»f  an- 
other. A  disciple  of  Christ  is  one  wlio  be- 
lieves his  doctrines,  imbibes  his  spirit,  and 
follows  his  example.    Sec  Christian. 

Dist^iPLEs  OF  Christ.  (Campdellites,  or 
Rkformkks,)  a  sect  which  recently  sprang 
up  in  America,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Alexander  CanipbelL  who  with  his  father. 
Thomas  Campbell,  renounced  Pn.*sbyterian- 
ism.  and  became  a  keen  immersionist.  They 
amount  in  number  to  at  least  lon.imo.  Re- 
gurtliug  all  the  sects  and  parties  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  as  having  more  or  less  departed 
from  the  primitive  faith  and  practice,  chiefly 
(»wing  to  the  influence  of  metaphysics,  creeds. 
f«yu<Kls.  &c.,  they  profess  to  avoid  entirely 
tile  artificial  and  technical  language  of  theo- 
h>gy,  and  to  teach  the  housi'hold  of  faith  to 
use  no  dialect  but  that  «)f  Scripture.  Regard- 
ing Calvinism,  Anninianism.  Trinitarianism, 
and  Antitriuitarianism,  &C.,  as  extremes  pro- 
duced by  each  other,  they  reject  them  all, 
and  build  their  fuith  (m  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  Bible.  Immersion  thev  consider  to  be 
a  plclge  of  the  actual  remission  of  all  i»ast 
sins,  and  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  God. 
In  most  points  of  belief  and  discipline,  they 
seem  to  come  pretty  near  the  Sandcmanian 
ISaptists. 

IhsriPLiN-ARiANs,  tliosc  in  Baxter's  time, 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  pure  communion. 
**  Those  that  pleaded  for  discipline  were 
called  by  the  new  name  of  disciplinarians  ;  as 
if  it  had' been  a  kind  of  heresy  to  desire  disci- 
pline in  the  church.*' 

Discipline,  Ciu'Rcn,  the  application  in  a 
Christian  church  of  those  principles  and  rules, 
derived  fn>m  divine  authority,  which  regard 
the  purity,  order,  peace,  and  useftil  efficiency 
of  its  members.     Discipline  is  to  a  church, 
what  order  and  ri*gularity  an>  to  a  family  :  or 
the  maintaining  of  government  and  the  ad- 
ministnition  of  law  to  a  r.atiim.     With  re- 
spect to  its  object,  it  must  carefully  be  ob- 
served, that   it   is  not   to  pander  to  human 
domination,  or  to  subsi*rve  the  jwlitieal  in- 
terests of  any  party  ;  to  coerce  the  judgment 
and  conscience   of  nu-n :  or  to  avenge   any 
pultlic  or  private  injury  :  but  it  is  designed  to 
elftvt  the  observance  of  those  means  by  which 
the    holiness,    comfort,    and    usefulness    of 
Christians  mav  be  preserved  and  improved; 
to  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion  in  producing  all  that  is  excellf  nt,  ami- 
able,  and  beneficial :  to  secure  the  fulfilment  [ 
of  all  the  relative  obligations  of  church  union:  ' 
to   attract    into  such    union    persons   whose 
minds  and  characters  are  governed  by  evan-  1 
gvlivn}  truth,  and  undissemhlcd  piety  ;'  and  to  ' 
remov  e  from  the  visible  ranks  of  the  faithAil 
»"<?*  «:is  prove  themselves  to  be  un worth v  of  a 
l^^^    anioDg  the  followers    of  <;hrist.    'Matt. 
xiiiu        15—18  ;  1  C<ir.  v. ;  a  Thess.  iii.  6  ;  and 
j/'*^*iiii.  10,  11:   and  other    passat'es   in   the 
^'*'  Testament  clearly  roiNignis'.'.   or  pi.si- 


tivelv  or  authoritiitively  enforce,  the  exercise 
of  discipline  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  it 
becomes  all  who  bow  to  his  spiritual  rule,  to 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  on  this  point  to  the 
churches.  Si.*e  Lib.  of  Ecvl.  Know^  and  Hal- 
dane's  S'tchl  Worship. 

DiwiPLiNE,  BouR  OF.  in  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  a  common  order 
drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of  ministers,  iu 
16.»o.  for  the  reformation  and  uniformity  to 
be  observed  in  the  dibcipline  and  policy  ot' the 
churcb.  In  this  book,  the  government  of  the 
church  by  prelates  is  set  aside  :  kirk  st-ssions 
are  established :  the  su}H'rstitious  obseo-ation 
of  fast  days  and  saints*  d:iys  is  condenini*d. 
and  other  regulati(ms  for  the  government  of 
the  church  are  determined.  This  book  was 
approved  by  the  privy  council,  and  is  called 
the  first  b(X»k  of  discipline. 

Dispensation,  a  particiUar  form  of  the 
divine  administration  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  world  in  relation  to  the  church.  In  this 
view  of  the  matter,  there  have  been  several 
dispensations  or  forms  of  the  revealvd  admi- 
nistration of  Ileavon,  all  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Ciod  fur  the  time,  and  all  tending  to 
the  same  great  end.  The  present  dispensa- 
tion supposes  that  there  may  have  been  one 
or  more  past  dispensations,  and  that  there 
mav  be  a  dispensation  yet  to  come.  It  may 
be  in  itself  complete,  or  it  may  bear  some  re- 
lation both  to  a  former  and  a  future  economy. 
It  may  l>e  the  conclusion  or  completion  of 
thut  which  has  passed  awav,  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  stmiething  that  is  to  come.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  arrive  at  correct  views  of 
its  nature,  without  forming  some  correct  esti- 
mate of  what  preceded  it,  and  having  some 
general  notion  of  what  is  to  follow  it. 

That  changes  of  dispensation,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  expression  has  been  explained, 
have  alreadv  occurred,  and  that  one  more 
is  yi't  to  follow,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  is  even  superfic'ially 
acquainted  wiih  the  Scriptures.  Such  charges, 
however,  by  no  means  imply  any  fickleness 
or  actual  ehange  on  the  part  of  God.  It  is 
not.  indeed,  so  much  chanoe  as  pniprcKs  we 
are  called  to  mark.  The'gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  successive  parts  of  a  great  plan, 
so  far  fr«>m  evincing  alteration  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  contriver,  is  often  a  proof  of 
the  eontrar>- :  affords  evidence  of  the  pene- 
trating w  isdom  and  forethought  which  fore- 
seivs  future  contingencies,  and  effectually 
provides  against  defeating  the  original  design. 
The  light  of  the  early  dawn,  by  whose  me- 
dium we  imperfectiv  see  surrotm'ding  objects, 
and  often  mistake  their  nature,  is  of  the  same 
character,  and  proceeds  from  the  same  source, 
with  that  meridian  brightness  which  converts 
ob)i>cts  of  terror  or  disgust  into  a  scene  of 
surjiassing  and  ravishing  splendour.  So  it  is 
,  with  the  diKpi'nsatious  of  God.  The  morning 
.  star,  -whieh  threw  a  faint  and  twinkling  niy 
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on  die  once  &ir  bat  then  gloomy  scenes  of 
pandise,  was  the  hurbin^r  of  the  brighter 
and  fteadier  light  of  a  distant  period.  The 
light  whkh  then  dawned,  though  occasionally 
dimmed,  and  iometimes  seemingly  over- 
poverad  by  the  dark  atmosphere  through 
which  it  had  to  penetrate,  was  never  after- 
wards entirely  withdrawn.  On  the  contrary, 
it  gradually,  though  slowly,  increased,  dif- 
fusing through  many  ages  a  pale  but  celestial 
rwliance,  till  at  last  it  burst  forth  upon  an 
aictonished  world,  in  the  peerless  splendour  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

The  first  of  the  divine  dispensations  was 
adapted  to  man  in  a  state  of  primeval  inno- 
cence and  purity.  It  placed  him  on  the 
gr^mnd  of  equitable  right  and  treatment  Its 
object  was  to  make  trial  of  the  moral  inte- 
nt y  and  fidelity  of  a  creature,  formed  holy 
and  happy,  but  entirely  dependent  on  God. 
Nothing  occurred  but  what  had  been  foreseen, 
and  for  the  cousequences  of  which  full  pre- 
paration had  not  been  made.  The  creature's 
{j\\,  thoueh  deeply  mysterious,  did  not  frus- 
trate the  Divine  intention,  or  necessarily  in- 
Tulre  any  change  on  the  part  of  God,  except 
in  the  revealed  method  of  treatment.  Mercy 
rejoiced  against  judgment — a  new  view  was 
presented  of  the  character  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  boundless  resources  of  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence  were  discovered  to  the  intel- 
It^rent  universe.  Then  began  the  reign  or 
the  dispensation  of  grace ;  by  which,  to  the 
angeK  principalities,  and  powers,  in  hea- 
veoly  places,  Jehovah  has  been  manifesting, 
in  his  conduct  to  the  church,  his  manifold 
wisdom. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  world,  and  its 
n-novation  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
brought  a  new  discovery  of  God's  future  in- 
tentions, and  placed  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants under  another  covenant  or  dispensation, 
the  benefits  of  which  all  human  creatures  en- 
ji>y,  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  which  are 
to  Ian  till  the  earth  shall  be  destroyed  and 
purified  by  a  deluge  of  fire. 

The  selection  of  Abraham  and  his  seed 
was  a  further  manifestation  of  the  divine  de- 
signs, and  brought  along  with  it  fresh  disco- 
veries of  that  future  blessing  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  ultimately  to  inherit 
The  choice  of  Abraham  was  an  exercise  and 
display  of  sovereign  mercy;  his  justification 
bv  faith  in  the  divine  promise  was  designed 
as  the  pattern  of  the  justification  of  ali  be- 
lievers ;  the  influence  of  his  faith  on  his  cha- 
racter was  intended  to  illustrate  the  operation 
of  that  powerful  principle  ;  while  in  the  pre- 
S4-rvation  and  treatment  of  the  Abrahimiic 
familv,  God  at  once  illustrated  various  parts 
of  his' own  character— established  the  truth  of 
former  discoveries,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  aeconiprujhment  of  future  designs  of  mercy. 
S»  perfect  is  the  correspondence  l>etween  the 
dihpensation  of  Abraham  and  that  of  Jesus, 


that  all  the  children  of  faith  are  declared  to 
be  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  blessed  with 
him.  If  we  be  Christ's,  we  are  assured  that 
we  are  then  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  ac- 
cording to  the  promise ;  heirs  of  that  world 
which  was  promised  to  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, through  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and 
which  is  insured  to  all  believers,  by  the  en- 
ga^i^ements.of  God's  covenant. 

But  the  present  dispensation  stands  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  covenant  made  with 
Israel  at  Sinai,  which  it  has  entirely  super- 
seded, and  with  which  it  is  often  contrasted 
in  Scripture.  So  important  is  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Mosaic  covenant  to  a  correct 
knowledge  and  due  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  present  covenant,  that  I  believe  I 
hazard  no  mistaken  obser\'ation  when  I  say, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  mistakes  which  have 
beclouded  and  injured  Christianity,  have 
arisen  from  the  introduction  into  it  of  Jewish 
principles,  practices,  and  errors.  This  was 
the  early  bane  of  the  primitive  churches,  the 
evil  against  which  the  apostles  had  to  strug- 
gle and  to  protest ;  which  was  the  fruitful 
parent  of  the  numerous  sects  and  heresies 
into  which  CJhristianity  became  early  divided, 
and  which  accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ditference  of  opinion  that  still  prevails 
among  Christians.  I  am  altogether  in  error, 
if  this  is  not  the  root  of  many  of  the  mistaken 
views  of  the  future  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
(Christ,  which  are  entertained  by  those  who 
consider  that  they  have  obtained  more  than 
common  insight  into  the  secret  things  of  God, 
and  who  are  as  familiar  with  the  visions  of 
the  apocalypse  as  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  gospel. 

What,  then,  was  the  dispensation  of  Moses  ? 
This  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  return  an  answer,  not  so  much  from 
the' difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  subject  as 
fn)m  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  discourse. 
It  was  a  peculiar  form  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  church  of  God  while  it  was  in 
a   state  of  pupilage   and  servitude,  and  by 
which  both  the  church  and  the  world  were 
prepared    for   the    establishment  of  a  better 
and  more  enduring  economy.      In  it,  God  ap- 
peared chiefly  in  the  character  of  a  lawgiver, 
and  the  svstem  of  his  administration  was  a 
species  of  tutorage  and  discipline  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  a  weak,  carnal,  and  worldly 
people.     Under  that  form  of  God's  covenant, 
men  became  members   of  his   kingdom   by 
birth  and  parentage, — entitled  to  its  privileges 
by  external  confonnity  to  its  prescribed  ritual, 
— and  enjoyed,  under  a  theocracy,  peculiar 
immunities,  while  they  were  subject  to  special 
and  severd^penalties.     The  law  of  Moses,  or 
the  system  of  rites  which  may  be  thus  desig- 
nated, was  fleshly,  and  suited  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  a  carnal  people.     The 
washings  of  water  tended  only  to  the  purify- 
ing of  the  flesh  ;  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
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calves,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  could  extend 
their  influence  no  fiirther ;  meats,  and  drinks, 
and  days,  could  not  establish  the  heart  with 
grace,  and  often  profited  not  those  who  were 
occupied  therein.  The  sanctions  of  the  law, 
whether  in  the  form  of  promise  or  of  penalty, 
were  of  the  same  earthly  description,  being 
limited,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  life  that 
now  is ;  all  that  belonged  to  that  which  is  to 
come  arising  from  a  different  system  from 
that  of  Moses.  In  its  general  matures,  that 
system  was  harsh,  pompous,  and  inflexible ; 
mainly  calculated  to  operate  on  the  principle 
of  fear,  and  admirably  fitted  to  gender  a  spirit 
of  bondage.  Attractive,  in  some  of  its  fea- 
tures, to  the  worldly  eye,  and  acconmiodated 
to  those  who  could  not  bear  a  more  spiritual 
institute ;  but  repulsive  and  unaccommodating 
to  the  spiritual  mind,  and  little  fitted  to  pro- 
duce childlike  confidence  and  heavenly  joy. 
The  schoolmaster  with  his  rod,  the  lawgiver 
with  his  un'bending  rule,  the  judge  with  his 
unmitigable  sentence,  stood  over  the  disciples 
of  Moses  to  coerce  them  into  obedience,  or 
to  punish  them  for  the  violations  of  his  law. 
In  perfect  keeping  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  dehvered,  it  spake  in  thunder, 
in  lightniuff,  and  in  tempest,  causinj^  those 
who  heard  its  voice,  like  tnose  who  witnessed 
Its  proclamation,  exceedingly  to  fear  and  quake. 

**  The  law  made  nothing  perfect,  being  in- 
tended only  as  the  introduction  of  a  better 
hope.*'  Its  sacrifices,  and  the  priesthood 
which  was  founded  on  them,  were  only 
shadows,  and  not  even  the  images  of  the  good 
things  which  were  to  come.  The  tabernacle 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry — the  temple  and 
all  its  glory — the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
Jerusalem  that  was  on  earth — were  but  filgures 
to  the  time  then  being  of  the  great  transactions 
of  the  world  to  come,  of  which  we  speak. 
Unfitted  by  its  very  nature  and  enactments 
to  be  an  universal  and  permanent  dispensa- 
tion, the  seeds  of  dissolution  were  implanted 
in  its  constitution,  and  preparation  was  made 
for  its  abrogation  long  before  it  took  place. 
Adapted  to  the  locality  of  Palestine,  and  never 
designed  to  extend  far  beyond  it,  the  spirit  of 
propagation  and  enterprise  was  neither  recom- 
mended by  its  author,  nor  congenial  wiUi  its 
institutions.  Limited  to  place,  temporary  in 
duration,  and  preparatory  m  its  whole  design, 
it  gradually  decayed  and  waxed  old,  and  was 
ready  to  vanish  away,  even  without  a  positive 
act  of  dissolution — when  He,  whose  voice 
shook  Sinai  to  its  foundation,  once  more 
shook,^  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven ; 
removing,  by  one  sweeping  blow,  the  things 
that  were  shaken,  and  establishing  in  their 
place  the  kingdom  which  cannot  b«  moved. 

This  is  the  kingdom  which  we  have  re- 
ceived—the dispensation  to  which  we  belong 
—which  the  apostle  ei^oins  us  to  hold  fast, 
that  thus  we  may  have  grace  to  serve  God 
acceptoWy,  with  reverence   and  godly  fear. 


In  contrast,  therefore,  with  the  old  dispen- 
sation, its  character  may  be  summed  up  in 
three  words, — spiritual,  untversal,  per- 
petual. It  is  spiritual  in  its  nature,  uni- 
versal in  its  adaptation  and  design,  and  des- 
tined for  no  temporary  or  subordinate  purpose, 
but  to  last  while  the  world  itself  shall  endure ; 
till  the  suffering  kingdom  on  earth  be  ex- 
changed for  God*s  unsuffering  kingdom  in 
heaven. 

Dispensations  of  Providence  are  any 
particular  or  unusual  modes  of  visible  treat- 
ment to  which,  under  the  divine  government, 
mankind  are  subjected.  They  are  either 
merciful,  or  in  judgment ;  though  what  fre- 
quently appear  to  belong  to  the  latter  class 
are  only  blessings  in  disguise. 

Dispersion  of  mankind  was  occasioned  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  overthrow  of 
Babel,  Gen.  xi.  9.  As  to  the  manner  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  from  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  it  was  undoubtedly  conducted 
with  the  utmost  regularity  and  order.  The 
sacred  historian  informs  us,  that  they  were 
divided  in  their  lands;  every  oire  according 
to  his  tongue,  according  to  his  family,  and 
according  to  his  nation,  Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31. 
The  ends  of  this  dispersion  were  to  populate 
the  earth,  to  prevent  idolatry,  and  to  display 
the  divine  wisdom  and  power.  See  Con- 
fusion OF  Tongues. 

Dissenters,  those  who  separate  fh>m,  or 
refuse  to  have  any  fellowship  with  the  estab- 
lished church.     Their  origin  majr  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Wickliffe ;  but  it 
was  the  year  1662  which  formed  the  famous 
era  of  nonconformity,  and  lidd  the  foundation 
of  that  more  prominent  and  marked  sepa- 
ration which  was   afterwards  effected,  and 
has  continued  ever  since.     At  that  period, 
and  for  some  time  after,  the  Presbyterians 
were    the   most    numerous    and    influential 
section  of  the  dissenting  body  in  England; 
but  for  a  century  past  their  interest  has  been 
gradually  declining,  owing  to  the  introduction 
among  them  of  Arian  and  Socinian  leaven ; 
and,  at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  orthodox   congregations 
in  the  north  of  England,  they  are  all  Socinian. 
Their  number  amounts  to  little  more  than 
200 ;  and  most  of  them  consist  only  of  a  few 
individuals.    During  that  century,  and  espe- 
cially during  what  has  passed  of  the  present, 
the    congregational    churches  have    greatly 
multiplicMl,  so  that  according  to  a  statistic  sum- 
mary made  in  1829,  their  number  amounted 
to   1289.     The  number  of  Baptist  congre- 
gations, at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  888. 
j  Add  to  which  numerous  other  congregations 
of  dissenters,  though  not  connected  with  the 
bodies  just  mentioned,  and  it  may  safely  be 
!  estimated,  that  the  total  number  of  orthodox 
'  dissenting  congregations  in  Engbnd  amounts 
I  nearly  to  2500 ;  containing  an  aggregate  of 
I  between  800,000  and  900,000  hearers. 
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The  Methodists,  though  they  do  not  allow 
tbeuiielTes  to  be  odled  dissenters,  are  also 
io  a  state  of  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  hare  nearly  3000  places  of 
worship,  and  little  dhort  of  1,000,000  hearers. 

DisKuters  olject  to  the  Chorch  of  England 
on  the  following,  among  other  grounds.  1. 
That  the  church,  as  by  law  established  and 
goremed,  is  the  mere  creatore  of  the  state,  as 
much  as  the  army,  the  nary,  the  courts  of 
josuce,  or  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise. 

3.  Thatsheprofessesand  asserts  that  the  church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
authority  in  matters  of  fiuth.  3.  That  she 
has  a  mnltiplicity  of  offices  and  dignities 
%hich  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  Umes. 

4.  lliat  the  repetitions  in  her  liturgy  are 
numberless  and  vain ;  that,  in  many  respects, 
it  aboands  in  antiquated  references  and  al- 
lusions, and,  in  others,  is  miserably  deficiei^t. 
3.  That  the  Apocrypha  is  read  as  a  part  of 
the  public  service.  6.  That  the  creeds  which 
she  acknowledges  and  repeats,  contain  un- 
warrantable metaphysical  representations  and 
(Speculations  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  7.  That  every  one  who  is  baptized 
is  considered  to  be  thereby  regenerated  and 
really  received  into  the  fiunily  of  God.  8. 
That  this  rite,  together  with  confirmation, 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the  burial 
service,  have  a  most  manifest  tendency  to 
deceive  and  ruin  the  souls  of  men.  Lastly^ 
and  more  urgently  than  any  other,  that  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  holy  and 
the  profane :  the  ordinances  of  reli^on  being 
administered,  without  discrimination,  to  aU 
who  present  themselves  to  receive  them.  The 
church  and  the  world  are  thus  completely 
amalgamated ;  and,  as  fieir  as  the  system  can 
be  carried  out,  the  nation  is  the  church,  and 
the  church  the  nation. 

The  Scotch  dissenters  are  chieflv  Pre^y- 
terians,  who  object  to  the  Established  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  the  ground  of  the  exer- 
cise of  patronage,  and  (Hher  encroachments 
on  the  rights  and  consciences  of  the  people. 
7*hey  are  a  numerous  and  influential  body. 
A  considerable  con^egational  interest  has 
aho  sprung  up  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
which  at  present  numbers  eighty-four 
churches,  and  has  been  the  means  of  effecting 
much  good  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Dissidents,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
dijisenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  but 
more  commonly  and  particularly  used  of 
those  in  Pohmd,  who,  since  the  year  1736,  are 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  respective 
modes  of  worship,  including  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Greeks,  and  Arminians,  but  excluding 
Anabaptists,  Socinians,  and  Quakers.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Luther  the  Reformation 
was  introduced  into  PoUnd.  During  the 
reign  of  Si«:ismund  Augustus  (1548-72)  great 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  even  half  of  the 


members  of  the  diet,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
nobility,  were  Lutherans  or  Calvinists.    The 
convention  of  Sandomir,  concluded  in  1570, 
united  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Bohe- 
mian brethren    into  one    church — a    union 
which  had  also   a   political   tendency,  and 
whose  members  obtained  the  same  rights  with 
the  Catholics  by  the  religious  peace  {pax 
dissidentium)  sworn  by  the  king    in   1573. 
But  the  great  mistake  in   not  settling  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  religious  parties, 
gave  rise  to  bloody  contests.     Although  the 
rights  of  the  dissidents  were  afterwards  re- 
peatedly   confirmed,    they    were    gradually 
repealed,  particularly  in  1717  and  1718,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  IL,  when  they  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  diet. 
They  lost  still  more  some  years  after^'ards 
(1733)  under  Augustus  IIL;  and,  in  the  diet 
of  pacification,  as  it  was  called,  in  1736,  an 
old  statute,  requiring  every  Polish  king  to  be 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  revived.     After 
the  succession  of  the   last  king,  Stanislaus 
Poniatovsky,   the  dissidents    brought    their 
grievances  before  the  diet  held  in  1766,  and 
were  supported  in  their  claims  by  Russia, 
Denmark,   Prussia,   and   England.      Russia, 
in  particular,   profited    by  the    occasion    to 
extend  her  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
supported  them  strongly  by  her  mediation,  in 
bringing  about  a  new  convention  in  1767,  by 
which  they  were  again  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Catholics.     The  diet  of  1768 
repealed  the  decrees  which  had  been  formerly 
passed  against  them.     The  war  against  the 
confederates  breaking  out,  however,  and  the 
kingdom   being  dismembered,   nothing  was 
accomplished  until  the  year  1775,  when  the 
dissidents   regained  all  their  privileges,  ex- 
cepting the  right  of  being  elected  senators  or 
ministers  of  state.     Later  events  in  Poland 
have  again  placed  them  precisely  on  a  level 
with  the  Catholics. 

Dissolution,  death,  or  the  separation  of 
the  body  and  souL  The  **  dissolution  of  the 
world**  IS  an  awfid  event  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  both  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  will  certainly  take  place.  I.  It 
is  not  an  incredible  thing,  since  nothing  of  a 
material  nature  is  formed  for  perpetual  dura- 
tion.— 2.  It  will  doubtless  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  its  creation 
was. — 3.  The  soul  of  man  will  remain  unhurt 
amidst  this  general  desolation. — 4.  It  will  be 
an  introduction  to  a  greater  and  nobler  system 
in  the  government  of  God,  2  Pet  iii.  13. — 5. 
The  consideration  of  it  ought  to  have  a  great 
influence  on  us  while  in  the  present  state,  2 
Pet  iii.  11,  12.     See  Contlag  ration. 

Divination  is  a  coi^jecture  or  surmise 
formed  concerning  some  future  event  from 
something  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  presage 
of  it ;  but  between  which  there  is  no  real  con- 
nexion, only  what  the  imagination  of  the  di- 
viner is  pleased  to*  assign  in  order  to  deceive. 
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Divination  of  all  kinds  being  the  offspring 
of  credulity,  nursed  by  imposture,  and  strength- 
ened by  superstition,  was  necessarily  an  occult 
science,  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  priests 
and  priestesses,  the  magi,  the  soothsayers,  the 
augurs,  the  visionaries,  the  priests  of  the 
oracles,  the  false  prophets,  and  other  like  pro- 
fessors, till  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  dissipated  much  of 
this  darkness.    The  vogue  for  these  pretended 
sciences  and  arts  is  nearly  past,  at  least  in  the 
enlightened  parts  of  the  world.     There  are 
nine  different  kinds  of  divination  mentioned 
in  Scripture.     These  are,   1.    Those  whom 
Moses  calls  Meonen,  from   Anan,  a  cloud. 
Dent  xviii.  10. — 2.  Those  whom  the  prophet 
calls  in  the  same  place,  Menacheseh,  which 
the  Vulgate  and  generality   of  interpreters 
render  Augur. — 3.  Those  who  in  the  same 
place  arc  called  Mecascheph,  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  translate,  "  a  man  given 
to  ill  practices." — 4.  Those  whom  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  II,  he  calls  Hhober. — 5.  Those 
who  consult  the  spirits,  called  Python. — 6. 
Witches,   or  magicians,  called  Judeoni. — 7. 
Necromancers,  who  consult  the  dead. — ^.  Such 
as  consult  staves,  Hosea  iv.  12 ;   called  by 
some  Rhabdomancy. — 9.  Hepatoscopy,  or  the 
consideration  of  the  liver. 

Different  kinds  of  divination  which  have 
passed  for  sciences. — We  have  had,  1.  Aero- 
mancy,  divining  by  the  mt. — 2.  Astrology,  by 
the  heavens. — 3.  Augury,  by  the  flight  and 
flinging  of  birds,  &c. — 4.  Chiromancy,  by 
inspecting  the  hand. — 5.  Geomancy,  by  ob- 
serving of  cracks  or  clefts  in  the  earth. — 6. 
Haruspicy,  by  inspecting  the  bowels  of  ani- 
mals.— 7.  Horoscopy,  a  branch  of  astrology, 
marking  the  position  of  the  heavens  when  a 
man  is  bom. — 8.  Hydromancy,  by  water. — 9. 
Physiognomy,  by  the  countenance.  (This, 
however,  is  considered  by  some  as  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  and  worthy  of  being  rescued  fW)m 
the  rubbish  of  superstition,  and  placed  among 
the  useful  sciences.  Lavater  has  written  a 
celebrated  treatise  on  it.) — 10.  Pyromancy,  a 
divination  made  by  fire.  Thus  we  see  what 
arts  have  been  practised  to  deceive,  and  how 
designing  men  have  made  use  of  all  the  four 
elements  to  impose  upon  weak  minds. 

Divine,  something  relating  to  God.  The 
word  is  also  used  figuratively  for  any  thing 
that  is  excellent,  extraordinary,  and  that  seems 
to  go  beyond  the  power  of  nature  and  the 
capacity  of  man.  It  also  signifies  a  minister 
or  clergyman. 

Divinity,  the  science  of  theology.  Sec 
Theoloot. 
Divisions,  Ecclesiastical.  See  Schism. 
Divorce  is  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  or 
separation  of  man  and  wife.  Divorce  a  menaa 
et  thoro^  t.  e.  from  bed  and  board ;  in  this  case 
the  wife  has  a  suitable  maintenance  allowed 
her  out  of  her  husband's  effects.  DttHjrce  a 
vinculo  matrimonii,  i.  e,  from  the  bonds  of 


matrimony,  is  strictly  and  properly  divorce. 
This  happens  either  in  consequence  of  crimi- 
nality', as  in  the  case  of  adultery,  or  through 
some  essential  impediment ;  as  consanguinity, 
or  affinity  within  the  degrees  forbidden,  pre- 
contract, impotency,  &c.,  of  which  impedi- 
ments the  canon  law  allows  no  less  than  four- 
teen^ In  these  cases  the  woman  receives 
again  only  what  she  brought.  Sentences 
which  release  the  parties  a  vinculo  matrimonii, 
on  account  of  impuberty,  frigidity,  consan- 
guinity within  the  prohibited  degrees,  prior 
marriage,  or  want  of  the  requisite  consent  of 

ftarents  or  guardians,  are  not  properly  disso- 
utions  of  the  marriage  contract,  but  judicial 
declarations  that  there  never  was  any  mar- 
riage ;  such  impediment  subsisting  at  the  time 
as  rendered  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
rite  a  mere  nullity.  And  the  rite  itself  con- 
tains an  exception  to  these  impediments. 

The  law  of  Moses,  says  Dr.  Paley,  for  rea- 
sons of  local  expediency,  permitted  the  Jewish 
husband  to  put  away  his  wife ;  but  whether 
for  every  cause,  or  for  what  cause,  appears 
to  have  been  controverted  amongst  the  inter- 
preters of  those  times.     Christ,  the  precepts 
of  whose  religion  were  calculated  for  more 
general  use  and  observation,  revokes  his  per- 
mission as  given  to  the  Jews  for  their  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  promulges  a  law  which 
was  thenceforward  to  confine  divorces  to  the 
single  cause  of  adultery  in  the  wife.  Matt, 
xix.  9.     Inferior  causes  may  justify  the  sepa- 
ration of  husband  and  wife,  although  they  will 
not  authorize  such  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  as  would  leave  either  at  liberty 
to  marry  again ;  for  it  is  that  liberty  in  which 
the  danger  and  mischief  of  divorces  principally 
consist     The  law  of  this  country,  in  con- 
formity to  our  Saviour's  injunction,  confines 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract  to  the 
single  case  of  adultery  in  the  wife ;  and  a 
divorce  even  in  that  case  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  an  act  of  parliament,  founded  upon 
a  previous  sentence  m  the  spiritual  court,  and 
a  verdict  against  the  adulterer  at  common 
law  *,  which  proceedings,  taken  together,  com- 
pose as  complete  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint as  a  cause  can  receive.    See  PaUys 
Mor,  and  Pol,  Philosophy,  p.  273 ;  Doddridge  s 
Lectures^  lect  73. 

DocET^  a  branch  of  the  GnosUcs,  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  Greek  word 
loKno,  to  seem,  imagine,  because  they  held 
that  Jesus  existed  only  in  appearance,  not  in 
reality.  They  were  divided  into  two  parties. 
Some  said  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  altoge- 
ther an  illusion ;  and  that  he  only  appeared 
to  p>erform  the  functions  of  life,  like  the  aDg|f^ 
who  were  entertained  by  Abraham.  The 
others  taught  that  Christ  had  a  real  and  tan- 
gible body,  but  that  it  was  formed  of  a  celes- 
tial substance,  which  was  resolved  again  into 
the  same  ethereal  elements  when  he  returned 
j  to  the  Pleroma.     This  heresy  seems  to  have 
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that  da\  TO  cnk-t  th:r:f  :r  firrs^  rr- :ri*  '-•:-  rr*:-;*  iJitr— .     He  i«T.*«^v.  ii»uv->.  ;i:'.v  tx*  tva^i 

each  of  which  wi»;-:»T  :irr-ii>ri-iZ'i  wiijh.  i:-.rv:r:'.\  *:-.iu\i  b">:or).  S^h  c;^  »  a-^^  %v 

if  enlarsrHi  on.  w^x-i  hivt  i5-rivi   ELitTrr  :'.t*.is::.Al :  A*'.i  *;•<:•. t  ajir^'At  V*^  ***  ^■*  *•'"*"' 

enojiih  fiira  whoir:  Sirrrs'-.-.     A  wi*^  7r>eai:hTr  i- :h^  *:ui\  0:  ?h«-.'.v>^v     ll>j':s;}  vow  tv 

will  Ji.in  d'XTrJne  a^d  pric:-:c  :r-rT^rr.  ca^:^  r.-.-'rx.-  haVi:v.ji'.  a:-Alf\;J.cvt .  jr.\l  or.  tV'« 

D'X?trinrf.thourh  3b-«-'i  wT  ozir.  y^:. -r>-  r^sry  1.  17 1<.  lu-  >»a*  Aviw.itvxl  a  nuui'vr  of 

jvrh  c'^nsidtTeil.  will  iztiKZ-^  the  heir:  a-d  :Le  l-hurv!:.  urAkr  the  i\a>!orAl  o;*in*  oi"  Mr 

iirW.'    Tbus  the  idea  '■■f  G'»i's  MverviiritT  ex-  ClArk.      la  thai  jctr  ho  ^uitt^d  tI»o  M'tus'l  a\ 

citrt  *ubmL5«:on ;  his  p«:.weT  and  ju*::\.e  fnv  >:.   A'.Vahs.  and  ^\■:lr^^l  to  t!io  hoi^so  oi  lii% 

mote  frar;  his  holinef*.  hcmility,  and  purity  :  sister.  ihcr»*  to  doicrwine  oii  h^>  lutiiio  i«:.iu%. 

LU  gnodaef«.  a  ground  of  hopv';  h":s  !v«ve  ex-  Ymn  tlu*  Uiiol-.oss  of  IWtorvl  ho  T^Vl•^M^l  ;u) 

lite*  joy  :  the  ob^urity  of  his  providence  re-  oftVr  i«>  N'  t\liu*uiod  in  oijhor  of  tlio  ui»i>oixi 

'juifrt  patience;  his  faithfulness,  confidence,  tivs.  a*  a  cU'n::yuun  of  the  i'hmvh  of  I'ni:- 

\p.  lard ;  but  whil>i  the  pri^|H»Nal  iu>pnvd   lini 

DoDDRiDCE,  Philip,  the  celebrated  author  wiih  p^iiiudo,  he  ^t'*|H^Mf«U,^   divhiud   n, 

of  "  The   Family  Expositor."   was  bom   in  because'  he  ivuUl  not  conform  to  a  ohmvU 

I^pndon,  June  26!  1702.      His  father,  Daniel  fn>m  which  he  cousciouiiou»l>  ilKM'utod.    Ilo 

I»'Kldridpe,  was  an  oilman,  resident  in  Lon-  ,  appliinl  to  l>r.  Ciihuiiv  for  mix  ice  :»>  10  iho 

dnn,  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  ministers  eject-  pn»fes»ion  he  should   follow,  who  disMKuhd 

etl  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.     His  mother  hiui  from  KH^miiup  a  iiuni>tor ;  uiul.  \i\  o..m 

wa<  the  daugliter  of  the  Rev*  John  Uaimian,  si'«iuenco,  he  for  some  lime  uhuManih  xWur 

of  Prague,  m  Bohemia,  who  was  compelk*d  I  mimnl  to  follQW  the  pn>fes.siou  of  tho  luv.  (ill 

Vf  f«>r*ake  his  native  country,  in  conse«iuence  ;  at  leJi|;th  u  UIktiiI  oiUr  of  nMiistiince  iind  n.l 

of  the  persecutions  which  threatened  to  sue-  ;  vice,  which  he  n«eeived  from  Mr.  i'liirk,  iil 

ceed  the  expulsion  of  Frederic,  Elector  Pula-  !  tered  thos*'  doteruiinuliiMiH,  luid  lu*  n-Mil^rd 

tin*".     Dr.  Doddridge  was  the  twentietli  and  imminliatoly  t«  pros«-eute  lii»  Ktudieii  pir|  lUii 

voiinpest   child;    all    the    rest,    except    one  ,  tt»r\  to  lH>eomiug  a  dihHvnlinf;  niiniMrr      lo 

daughter,  having  died  in  infancy.     It  is  not  a  OcioUT,  1 7  ID,   Mr.  (lark  placed  liim  m  il»o 

little  singular,  that,  when  Doddridge  was  lH»rn,  ac»dem>   of  the  liiirm«i  urnl  pimin  Dr.  J«mi- 

he  wns  laid  aside  as  a  dead  child  :  but  a  per-  nings,  who  residid  ai  Kiliwurtli.  in  I.riiiwhr- 

fum  in  the  room  observing  some  motion  in  shire.     There  Dr.  D«nldridge  grenlly  inipn»v- 

him,  took  that  care  of  him  upon  which  the  ed  in  ever>  brunch  of  liirratun' j  und,  lM-»nleii 
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8ttendii)g  to  all  his  academical  studies,  he,  in 
one  half  year,  read  sixty  hooks,  consisting 
principally  of  theology,  aiil  that  not  in  a  hasty 
and  careless  manner,  out  with  great  seriousness 
and  advantage.  Though  young,  cheerfiil,  and 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he 
did  not,  however,  forget  the  more  important 
concerns  of  his  own  personal  religion.  He 
formed  some  admirable  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct  and  the  improvement  of 
his  time ;  which  he  did  not  merely  form,  but 
cheerfully  and  inviolably  performed.  In  1723 
his  tutor.  Dr.  Jennings,  died,  having  not  long 
removed  from  Kibworth  to  Hinckley.  Soon 
after  his  death.  Dr.  Doddridge  preached  his 
first  sermon  at  Hinckley,  from  the  words,  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  him  be 
anathema,  maranatha  ;**  and  "  two  persons  as- 
cribed their  conversion  to  the  blessing  of  God 
on  that  sermon."  For  more  than  a  year  he 
continued  to  preach  at  Hinckley  and  the  neigh- 
bouring places ;  when,  having  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  congregation  at  Kibworth, 
he  accepted  their  offer,  and  was  there  settled 
in  June,  1723.  In  that  retired  and  obscure 
village  Uiere  were  no  external  objects  to  divert 
his  attention  from  the  pursuit  of  his  studies ; 
and  his  fiivourite  authors,  Baxter,  Howe,  and 
Tillotson,  he  read  with  frequency  and  atten- 
tion. To  his  pastoral  duties  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, inattentive ;  but  in  religious  conversa- 
tion, and  visits  of  mercy,  he  spent  a  suitable 
portion  of  his  valuable  time.  His  preaching 
was  plain  and  practical ;  and  whilst  his  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  knowledge,  and  his 
imagination  was  lively,  he  made  aU  his  talents 
subservient  to  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  people  committed  to  his 
care.  During  the  whole  year  he  accustomed 
himself  to  rise  every  morning  at  five  o*cIock ; 
and  thus,  as  he  would  sometimes  say,  he  had 
ten  years  more  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
had.  In  1725  he  removed  to  Harborough, 
though  he  continued  to  be  minister  of  the 
congregation  at  Kibworth.  With  Mr.  Some, 
the  dissenting  minister  at  Harborough,  he  be- 
came acquainted ;  and  from  his  prudence  and 
piety  derived  many  benefits.  In  1728  he  re- 
ceived invitations  to  settle  at  Nottingham ; 
but  fearful  that  they  would  interfere  with  his 

Siritual  welfare,  he  declined,  and  continued  at 
arborough  ;  and  in  1729  he  was  chosen  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Some.  In  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Watts, 
Rev.  Mr.  Sunders,  Rev.  Mr.  Some,  and  others, 
established  an  academy  for  preparing  young 
men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  dis- 
senters ;  and  to  that  institution  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor.  No  man  was  better  qualified 
than  Dr.  Doddridge  for  that  situation,  and  the 
institution  soon  acquired  a  just  and  wide- 
spread celebrity.  The  students  he  instructed 
tn  every  department  of  science  and  learning, 
and  connected  with  all  their  studies  their  reli- 
gious improvement.    Towards  the  close  of  j 


the  year,  he  received  an  invitation  to  settle  at 
Northampton,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Tingey,  the  dissenting  minister,   to 
London;  and,  urged  by  Mr.  Some  and  Mr. 
Clark  to  accept  the  call,  he  quitted  Harborough 
December  24,  and  immediately  entered  on  bis 
more  arduous  and  important  duties.     Soon 
after  his  settlement  he  became  seriously  ill ; 
but  on  his  recovery,  in  March,  1730,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office.     In  this  year 
he  published  a  tract,  entitled  "  Free  Thoughts 
on  the  most  probable  means  of  reviving  the 
Dissenting  interest,  occasioned  by  the  late  In- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  its  Decay,  addressed  to 
the  Author  of  that  Inquiry.'*  That  tract  was,  on 
the  whole,  fiivourably  received ;  and  for  its  spi- 
rit and  temper  deserves  much  praise.   He  per- 
formed the  various  duties  of  a  dissenting  pas- 
tor with  exemplary  diligence  and  affection. 
His  sermons  were  well  studied,  and  delivered 
with  seal  and  affection.     He  watched  over 
his  flock  like  one  who  had  to  give  an  account. 
He  prayed  with  and  for  them.    He  visited  the 
sick;   attended  to  the  wants  of  ii^  poor; 
admonished  those  who  erred ;  cautioned  those 
who  wavered ;    confirmed  those   who  were 
undecided;   and,  in  every  respect,  attended 
to  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  practice  of 
his  church  and  conjjregation.      In  1732,  he 
published  some  admirable  **  Sermons  on  the 
Education  of  Children."      In   1735  he  yet 
further  manifested  his  affectionate  concern 
for  the  rising  generation,  by  his  publication 
of  **  Sermons  to  Young  People  ;**  and  in  1734, 
by  his  *'■  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,** 
in  verse.     In  1736  he  published  ^*  Ten  Ser- 
mons on  the  Power  and  Grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  Evidences  of  the  Gospel,"  the  three  last 
of  which,  on  the  **  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
have  been  since  repeatedly  printed  separately, 
and  have  received  great  and  well-merited 
praise.     In  1741  he  published  some  ^  Practi- 
cal Discourses  on  Regeneration,"  which  were 
well  received,  and  by  many  have  been  greatly 
admired.     In  1745  he  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Watts,  **  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Religion  in  the  Soul."     It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  and  French. 
But  the  work  for  which  Dr.  Doddridge  has 
been  so  long  and  deservedly  celebrated,  is 
**  The  Family  Expositor,"  containing  a  ver- 
uon  and  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  critical  notes,  and  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  each  section.    Of  the  doctrinal  opi- 
nions contained  in  his  Expositor,  the  learned 
and  pious  have,  of  course,  entertained  various 
sentiments,  according  to  their  various  tenets ; 
but  critics  and  scholars,  and  Christians  of 
every  sect  and  party,  have  eulogised  it  with  a 
candour  which  did  honour  to  themselves,  and 
conferred  yet  greater  renown  on  the  name  of 
Dr.  Doddridge.     In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
works,  he  published  "  Two  Sermons  on  Salva- 
tion by  Grace ;"  a  Tract,  entitled,  **  A  Plain 
and  Serious  Address  to  the  Master  of  a  Fa- 
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mily  ;*  Um  **  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Gardiner  ;** 
**  A  short  Aoooant  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stefle  ;**  and  prepared  **  A  Proper  and  New 
TraasiatioD  of  Uie  Mnor  Prophets,  with  a 
Cammentanr  on  them :"  but  this,  with  other 
pieces   similarly  prepared,  have  never  been 
pablished.      In  1748,  he  revised  the  expo- 
sitory, and  other  works  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
too;  and  translated  his  Latin   Prelections, 
consisting  of  two  volumes,  published  at  Edin- 
borgfa.       At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Dr. 
Doddridge  married  a  prudent,  kind,  and  reli- 
gions woman,  to  whom  he  was  gr^tly  attach- 
ed, and  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  To 
their  education  he  paid  great  attention  ;  and 
ibeir  moral  and  religious  characters  he  en- 
deavoured to  form  ttod  improve,  as  well  by 
example  as  precept   In  December,  1750,  Mr. 
Samuel  ClariL  having  died,  Doddridge  visited 
St.  Albans,  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  and 
there  unbMpily  contracted  a  cold,  which  con- 
tinned  to  afflict  himdarine  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  Though  his  healm  gradually  declined, 
he  coi|tinued  to  attend  to  all  his  ministerial 
duties,  till,  unable  any  longer  to  pursue  them, 
he  was  obliged,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to 
visit  Bristol ;  but  firom  that  journey  he  received 
no  benefit,  and  was  recommended  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon.    That  advice  he  followed. 
On  September  30th,  he  set  sail  for  that  place ; 
and  on  October  13th  he  landed  at  Lisbon. 
From  the  voyage  he  derived  some  benefit,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  but 
on  October  26,  1751,  he  expired.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  burial  ground  belonging 
to  the  British  factory  at  Lisbon,  and  their 
chaplain,  the  succeeding  Sunday,  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.    In  England,  the  intelligence 
excited  deep  and  general  regret ;  and  the  con- 
gregation at  Northampton  erected  a  handsome 
monument  at   the  chapel,  to  express  their 
affection  and  resret ;  and  his  friend,  Gilbert 
West,  wrote  a  suitable  and  elegant  inscription. 

Dr.  Doddridge  sustained  all  the  relation- 
ships of  life  with  honour  to  himself  and  advan- 
tage to  his  fiimily  and  the  world ;  so  that,  as 
he  approached  nearer  to  the  eternal  world,  his 
path,  indeed,  resembled  that  of  the  just,  which 
IS  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  eminent  scholar  and  Christian, 
see  Dr.  Doddridge's  works ;  his  Life,  written 
by  Job  Orton ;  and  also  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Kippis. 

Dogma,  (Greek  ^oy/ia,  firom  ^orew,  to  seem, 
think,  be  of  opinion,)  an  opinion,  tenet,  prin- 
ciple, or  article  of  belief;  what  is  propounded 
for  belief,  or  established  as  a  fixed  and  indu- 
bitable doctrine. 

Dogmas,  History  op,  a  branch  of  theolo- 
gical science,  particularly  attended  to  in  Ger- 
many, the  object  of  which  is,  to  exhibit  his- 
torically the  origin  and  changes  of  the  various 
l*hristian  systems,  showing  what  opinions 
were  received  by  the  various  sects  in  different 


ages  of  the  church,  the  sources  of  thct  different 
creeds,  the  arguments  by  which  they  were 
attacked  and  supported,  what  degrees  of  im- 
portance were  attached  to  them  in  different 
ages,  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
affected,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  dogmas 
were  combined  into  systems.  The  sources  of 
this  branch  of  history  are  the  public  creeds, 
the  acts  of  councils,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  letters  and  decrees  of  the  heads  of 
churches,  liturgies  and  books  of  rituals,  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  and  of  Uter  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  contem- 
porary historians.  It  is  easily  seen  how  im- 
portant and  interesting  a  study  this  is,  teach- 
ing, as  it  does,  modesty  and  forbearance  in  the 
support  of  particular  opinions,  by  showing  the 
vast  variety  of  those  which  have  afforded 
subjects  of  bitter  controversy  at  particular 
periods,  and  have  then  passed  away  into 
oblivion ;  and  how  much  learning,  industry, 
and  critical  acuteness  are  often  required,  in 
order  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  contested 
points  of  doctrine.  The  distinction  between 
this  branch  of  history  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  obvious.  It  is  the  same  as  exists  be- 
tween political  history  and  the  history  of 
politics.  Lectures  on  this  subject  arc  de- 
livered in  all  the  German  universities. 

Dogmatics,  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  dogmas  or  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
with  respect  to  which  a  distinction  is  made 
between  biblical  dogmatics, — the  study  of 
which  goes  to  examine  closely  the  doctrinal 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  derive 
the  system  of  doctrines  exclusively  from  the 
Bible, — and  ecclesiastical  dogmatics,  which 
consist  in  the  systematic  exhibition  of  doc- 
trines considered  to  be  biblical  by  particular 
churches.  The  first  attempt  to  furnish  a 
complete  and  coherent  system  of  Christian 
dogmas  was  made  by  Origeu  in  the  third 
century  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Augustine  in 
the  fourth,  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the  sixth, 
and  by  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth.  In 
the  middle  ages,  ingenious  examinations  of 
the  doctrines  were  made  by  the  schoolmen ; 
but  agitating,  as  they  did,  subtle  questions  of 
little  or  no  practical  importance,  they  loaded 
the  science  with  useless  refinements.  Among 
the  Protestants,  Melancthon  was  the  first  who 
wrote  a  Compendium  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
which  is  still  justly  esteemed. 

Dominican  Monks,  the  religious  order  of 
Dominic,  otherwise  called  Preaching  Friars, 
in  England  Black  Friars,  and  in  France  Jaco- 
bins. Their  founder,  Dominic  de  Gusman, 
was  born  in  the  year  1170,  at  Calaruega,  a 
small  town  of  the  diocese  of  Osma,  in  Old 
Castile.  His  mother,  being  with  child  of  him, 
dreamed  she  was  delivered  of  a  little  dog, 
which  gave  light  to  all  the  world,  with  a 
flambeau  in  his  mouth.  At  six  years  of  age 
he  began  to  study  humanity,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  uncle,  who  was  arch-priest  of  the 
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cbiirch  of  Gumyel  de  Ystan.  The  time  he 
had  to  spare  from  his  studies  was  spent  in 
assisting  at  divine  offices,  singing  in  the 
churches,  and  adorning  the  altars.  At  thir- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  universitj 
of  Palencia,  in  the  kingdom  of  I.«eon,  where 
he  spent  six  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  divinity.  From  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  all  manner  of  religious  austerities  ; 
and  he  employed  his  time  successfully  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  heretics.  This 
raised  his  reputation  so  high^  that  the  Bishop 
of  Osma,  resolving  to  reform  the  canons  of 
his  church,  cast  his  eyes  on  Dominic  for  that 
purpose,  whom  he  invited  to  take  upon  him 
the  habit  of  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Osma. 
Accordingly  Dominic  astonished  and  edified 
the  canons  of  Osma  by  his  extraordinary 
humilitv,  mortification,  and  other  virtues. 
8ome  tfme  after,  Dominic  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  and  was  made  sub- 
prior  of  the  chapter.  That  prelate,  making  a 
s:rruple  of  confining  so  great  a  treasure  to  his 
own  church,  sent  Dominic  out,  to  exercise  the 
ministry  of  an  evangelical  preacher.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  through  several  provinces — 
as  Galicia,  Castile,  and  Arragon,  converting 
many ;  till,  in  the  year  1204,  the  Bishop  of 
Osma,  being  sent  ambassador  into  France, 
took  I>ominic  with  him.  In  their  passage 
through  Languedoc,  they  were  witnesses  of 
the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  Albigenses, 
and  obtained  leave  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  to 
stay  some  time  in  that  countir,  and  labour  on 
the  conversion  of  these  heretics.  Here  it  was 
that  he  resolved  to  put  in  execution  the  design 
he  had  long  formed  of  instituting  a  religious 
order,  whose  principal  employ  should  be, 
preaching  the  gospel,  converting  heretics, 
defending  the  faith,  and  propagating  Chris- 
tianity. By  degrees  he  collected  together 
leveral  persons  inspired  with  the  same  zeal, 
who^  number  soon  increased  to  sixteen.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  confirmed  this  institution,  at  the 
request  of  Dominic,  who  went  to  Rome  for 
that  purpose.  Then  they  agreed  to  embrace 
the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  to  which  they  added 
statutes  and  constitutions,  which  nad  formerly 
been  observed,  either  by  the  Carthusians  or 
the  Premonstratenses.  The  principal  articles 
enjoined  perpetual  silence,  abstinence  from 
flesh  at  all  times,  wearing  of  woollen,  rigorous 
poverty,  and  several  other  austerities. 

The  first  monastery  of  this  order  was  es- 
tablished at  Toulouse,  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  Simon,  Elarl  of 
Montfort  From  thence  Dominic  sent  out 
some  of  the  community  to  several  parts,  to 
labour  in  preaching,  which^was  the  main  de- 
sign of  his  institute.  In  the  year  1218,  he 
founded  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Paris  in  the  Rue  St  Jaques,  or  St  Jameses 
Street,  from  whence  they  had  the  name  of 
Jacobins.  At  Metz,  in  Germany,  he  founded 
another  monastery  of  his  order  -,  and  another 


soon  after  at  Venice.  At  Rome,  he  obtained 
of  Pope  Honoriiis  III.  the  church  of  St. 
Sabina,  where  he  and  his  companions  took  the 
habit  which  they  pretended  the  Virgin  showed 
to  the  holy  Renaud,  of  Orleans,  being  a  wh-te 
garment  and  scapular ;  to  which  they  added 
a  black  mantle  and  hood,  ending  in  a  point. 
In  1221,  the  order  had  sixty  monasteries, 
being  divided  into  eight  provinces  ; — those  of 
Spain,  Toulouse,  France,  I/ombardy,  Rome, 
Provence,  Germany,  and  England.  Dominic, 
having  thus  settled  and  enlarged  his  order, 
died  at  Bologna,  August  4,  1221.  and  was  ca- 
nonized by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  July  13, 
12.14. 

The  order  of  the  Dominicans,  after  the 
denth  of  their  founder,  made  a  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere. 
They  therefore  erected  four  new  provinces,  viz. 
— those  of  Greece,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Afterwards  the  number  of  mo- 
nasteries increosed  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
order  is  now  divided  into  forty-five  provinces 
having  spread  itself  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  produced  a  great  numl)er  of  mar- 
tyrs, confessors,  bishops,  and  nuns.  There 
are  reckoned  of  this  order  three  popes, 
sixty  cardinals,  a  hundred  and  fifty  arch- 
bishops, eight  hundred  bishops,  besides  the 
masters  of  the  sacred  palace,  who  have  always 
been  Dominicans. 

There  are  nuns  of  this  order,  who  owe 
their  foundation  to  Dominic  himself,  who, 
whilst  he  was  labouring  on  the  conversion  of 
the  Albigenses,  was  so  much  concerned  to  see 
that  some  gentlemen  of  Guienne,  not  having 
wherewith  to  maintain  their  daughters,  cither 
sold  or  gave  them  to  be  brought  up  by  here- 
tics, that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  archbishop 
of  Narbonne.  and  other  charitable  persons,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  at  Prouille, 
where  these  poor  maids  might  be  brought  up, 
and  supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  their 
subsistence.  The  habit  of  these  religious 
was  a  white  robe,  a  tawny  mantle,  and  a 
black  veil.  Their  founder  obliged  them  to 
work  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  par- 
ticularly to  spin  yam  and  flax,  to  make  their 
own  linen.  The  nuns  of  this  order  have 
above  a  hundred  and  thirty  houses  in  Italy, 
forty-five  in  France,  fifty  in  Spain,  fifteen  in 
Portugal,  forty  in  Germany,  and  manv  in 
Poland,  Russia,  and  other  countries,  "l^hey 
never  eat  flesh,  excepting  in  sickness ;  they 
wear  no  linen,  and  lie  on  straw  beds;  but 
many  monasteries  have  mitigated  this  aus- 
terity. 

In  the  year  1221,  Dominic  sent  Gilbert  dn 
Fresncy,  with  twelve  brothers  into  England ; 
where  they  founded  their  first  house  at  Ox- 
ford, the  same  year,  and  soon  after  another  in 
London.  In  the  year  1276,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  gave  them 
two  streets  by  the  river  Thames,  where  they 
had  a  very  commodious  monastery ;  whence 
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dut  place  is  still  called  Black-Friars.  They 
had  monasteries  likewise  at  Warwick,  Can- 
terbarf,  Stamford, ''  Chelmsford,  Danwich, 
Ipawicli,  Norwich,  Thetford,  Exeter,  Breck- 
nock, Langley,  and  Guilford. 

The  Dominicans,  being  fortified  with  an  au- 
thority from  the  court  of  Rome,  to  preach  and 
take  confessions,  made  great  encroachments 
on  Che  English  bishops  and  the  parochial  cler- 
gy, insisting  on  a  liberty  of  preaching  where- 
crer  they  thought  fit  And  many  persons  of 
quslity,  especially  women,  deserted  from  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  confessed  to  the  Domi- 
nicans *,  insomuch  that  the  character  of  the 
Kcalar  cler^  was  greatly  sunk  thereby. 
This  innoTation  made  way  for  a  dissoluteness 
of  manners ;  for  the  people,  being  under  no 
oecessi^  of  confessing  to  their  parish  priest, 
broke  through  their  duty  with  less  reluctancy, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  Dominican  con- 
fessor ;  those  friars  being  generally  in  a 
traTelling  motion,  making  no  stay  where  they 
came,  and  strangers  to  their  penitents. 

They  found  dangerous  rivals  in  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  engaged  in  contests  with  them ; 
the  heat  and  bitterness  of  which  were  perpct- 
oatrd  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Thomists  and 
Scotists,  and  have  continued  even  to  modem 
times.  These  two  orders  divided  the  honour 
of  ruling  in  church  and  state  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Jesuits  gradually  super- 
•vded  them  in  the  schools  and  courts,  and 
tbey  fell  bock  again  to  their  original  destina- 
tion. They  obtained  new  importance,  how- 
ever, by  the  censorship  of  bi>ok8,  which  was 
committed,  in  1620,  to  the  master  of  the 
sacred  palace  at  Rome,  who  is  always  a  Do- 
minican. What  the  Reformation  took  from 
them  in  Europe,  the  activity  of  their  missions 
in  South  America  and  the  East  Indies  restored. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  order  comprised 
more  than  a  thousand  monasteries,  divided 
into  forty-five  provinces,  and  twelve  congre- 
gations. The  I>ominican  order  is  now  flourish- 
ing only  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  but  they  have  hopes  of  a  revival  in  Italy. 

DoNATisTS,  ancient  schismatics  in  Africa, 
(o  denominated  from  their  leader  Donatus. 
They  had  their  origin  in  the  year  311,  when, 
in  the  room  of  Mensurius,  who  died  in  that 
Tear,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  Cecilian  was 
elected  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  consecrated, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Numidian 
bishops,  by  those  of  Africa  alone,  whom  the 
people  refbsed  to  acknowledge,  and  to  whom 
they  opposed  Majorinns,  who  accordingly  was 
ordainea  by  Donatus,  bishop  of  Casa;  Nigne. 
They  were  condemned,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  two  years  after  their  separation ;  and 
afterwards  m  another  at  Aries,  the  year 
folkiwing ;  and  again  at  Milan,  before  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  in  316,  who  deprived 
them  of  their  churches,  and  sent  their  se- 
ditious bishops  into  banishment,  and  pun- 
ished some  of  them  with  death.    Their  cause 


was  espoused  by  another  Donatus,  called  the 
Great,  the  principal  bishop  of  that  sect,  who 
with  numbers  of  his  followers,  was  exiled  by 
order  of  Constans.  Many  of  them  were 
punished  with  great  severity.  See  Circum- 
CELLioNEs.  However,  after  the  accession  of 
Julian  to  the  throne  in  362,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  and  restored  to  their  former 
liberty.  Gratian  published  several  edicts 
against  them,  and,  m  377,  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  and  prohibited  all  their  assem- 
blies. But,  notwithstanding  the  severities 
they  suffered,  it  appears  that  they  had  a  very 
considerable  number  of  churches,  towards  the 
close  of  this  century ;  but  at  this  time  they 
began  to  decline  on  account  of  a  schism  among 
themselves,  occasioned  by  the  election  of  two 
bishops,  in  the  room  of  Parmenian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Donatus.  One  party  elected  Pri- 
mian,and  were  called  Primianists :  and  another 
Maximian,  and  were  called  Maximianiats, 
Their  decline  was  also  precipitated  by  the 
zealous  opposition  of  St.  Augustine,  and  by 
the  violent  measures  which  were  pursued 
against  them  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Hono- 
rius,  at  the  solicitation  of  two  couucils  held 
at  Carthage — the  one  in  4()4,  and  the  other  in 
411.  ISIany  of  them  were  fined,  their  bishops 
banished,  and  some  put  to  death.  This  sect 
revived  and  multiplied,  under  the  protection 
of  the  \'andals,  who  invaded  Africa  in  427, 
and  took  possession  of  this  province ;  but  it 
sunk  again  under  new  severities,  when  their 
empire  was  overturned,  in  534.  Nevertheless, 
they  remained  in  a  separate  body  till  the  close 
of  this  century,  when  Gregorj',  tW  Roman 
pontiff,  used  various  methods  for  suppressing 
them :  his  zeal  succeeded,  and  there  are  few 
traces  to  be  found  of  the  Donatists  after  this 
I)eri<xL  They  were  distinguished  by  other 
appellations,  as  Circumceliiones,  Montvnses, 
or  Mountaineers^  Camjtctes^  Rupitea,  &c.  They 
held  three  councils — that  of  Cita  in  Numidia, 
and  two  at  Carthage. 

The  Donatists,  it  is  said,  held  that  baptism 
conferred  out  of  the  church,  that  is,  out  of 
their  sect,  was  null ;  and  accordingly  they  re- 
baptized  those  who  joined  their  party  from 
other  churches ;  they  also  re-ordained  their 
ministers.  Donatus  seems  likewise  to  have 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians  ;  though 
St  Augustine  affirms  that  the  Donatists  in  this 
point  kept  clear  of  the  errors  of  their  leader. 

Donative,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  benefice  given  by  the  patron  to 
a  priest,  without  presentation  to  the  ordinary, 
and  without  institution  and  induction.  As  to 
the  origin  of  donatives,  it  was  one  of  these 
two  ways.  First,  by  royal  license.  Thus  Sir 
Edward  Coke  says,  the  king  may  not  only 
found  a  church  or  fVee  chapel  donative,  but 
may  license  any  subject  to  do  the  same.  Se- 
condly, donatives  may  be  grounded  upon 
peculiar  privilege ;  as,  when  a  lord  of  a  manor, 
m  a  great  parish,  at  a  remote  distance  from  his 
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parish  church,  offers  to  build  and  endow  a 
church  there,  provided  it  shall  belong  entirely 
to  him  and  his  fiunily,  to  put  in  what  incum- 
bent they  shall  think  fit,  the  bishops,  to  en- 
courage such  a  work,  may  have  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  this  liberty  ;  which,  being  continued 
time  out  of  mind,  is  turned  into  a  prescription. 
DoRT,  St  NOD  OF,  a  national  synod,  sum- 
moned by  authority  of  the  States-general,  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel 
excepted,  and  held  at  Dort,  1618.     The  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  United  Proviuccs,  and 
deputies  from  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hessia,  and  the 
Palatinate,  assembled  on    this  occasion,   in 
order  to  decide  the  controversy  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Arminioiis.     The  synod  had 
hardly  commenced  its  deliberations  before  a 
dispute  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  drove  the 
Arminian  party  from  the  assembly.      The 
Arminians  insisted  upon  beginning  with  a 
refutation  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  esi>e- 
cially  that  of  reprobation ;  whilst  the  SA-nod 
determined,  that  as  the  remonstrants  were 
accused  of  departing  from  the  reformed  faith, 
they  ought  first  to  justify  themselves  bv  scrip- 
tural proof  of  their  own  opinions.     All  means 
to  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to  this 
procedure  having  failed,  theywere  banished 
the  synod  for  their  refusal.     The  synod,  how- 
ever, proceeded  in  their  examination  of  the 
Arminian  tenets,  condemned  their  opinions, 
and  excommunicated  their  persons ;  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  let  the  reader  determine. 
But  it  is  impossible,  on  any  principles  of 
Scripture  or  civil  liberty,  to  justify  the  perse- 
cution which  followed,  and  which  drove  these 
men  from  their  churches  and  country  into 
exile  and  poverty.     The  authority  of  this 
•ynod  was  far  from  being  universally  acknow- 
ledged, either  in  Holland  or  in  England.    The 
provinces   of   Fricsland,    Zealand,   Utrecht, 
Guelderland,  and  Groningen,  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  their  decisions ;  and  they 
were  opposed  by  King  James  I.  and  Arch- 
bishop l^nd  in  England. 

D0MITHEAN8,  an  ancient  sect  among  the 
Samaritans,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  so  called  from  Dositheus,  who  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  Samaritans  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  by  Moses.  He  had 
many  followers,  and  his  sect  was  still  subsist- 
ing at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Eulogius,  as  appears  from  a  decree  of  that 
patriarch  published  by  Photius.  In  that  de- 
cree, Eulogius  accuses  Dositheus  of  injuriously 
treating  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
and  attributing  to  himself  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. He  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Simon  Magus ;  and  accuses  him  of  corrupting 
the  Pentateuch,  and  of  composing  several 
books  directly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

DoxoLOGT,  (from  co^a  praise,  and  Xoyoc 
word.)  A  hymn  used  in  the  service  of  the 
ancient  Christians.    It  was  only  a  single  sen- 


tence, without  a  response,  running  in  these 
words,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without 
end.  Amen."  Part  of  the  latter  clause,  "  As 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be,"  was  inserted  some  time  after  the  first 
composition.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  added  the  word  honour  to  it,  and 
read  it,  *'  Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father," 
&c.,  because  the  prophet  David  says,  **  Bring 
glory  and  honour  to  the  I«ord."  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  at  what  time  the  latter  clause  was 
inserted.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  council  at 
Nice,  and  pretend  it  was  added  in  opposition 
to  the  Arians.  But  the  first  express  mention 
made  of  it  is  in  the  second  council  of  Vaison, 
A.D.  529,  al)Ove  two  centuries  later. 

There  was  another  small  difference  in  the 
use  of  this  ancient  hymn ;  some  reading  it, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost ;"  others,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  m  or  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  difference  of  expression  occa- 
sioned no  dispute  in  the  church,  till  the  rise 
of  the  Arian  heresy  ;  but  when  the  followers 
of  Arius  began  to  make  use  of  the  latter,  and 
made  it  a  distinguishing  character  of  their 
party,  it  was  entirely  laid  aside  by  the  Catho- 
lics, and  the  use  of  it  was  enough  to  bring 
anv  one  under  suspicion  of  heterodoxy. 

^his  hymn  was  of  most  general  use,  and 
was  a  doxology,  or  giving  of  praise  to  God,  at 
the  close  of  every  solemn  office.  The  Western 
church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  and 
the  Eastern  church  at  the  end  of  the  last  psalm. 
Many  of  their  prayers  were  also  concluded 
with  it,  particularly  the  solemn  thanksgiving, 
or  consecration  prayer  at  the  Eucharist.  It  was 
also  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  their  sermons. 
There  was  likewise  another  hymn,  of  great 
note  in  the  ancient  church,  called  the  Great 
Doxology,  or  Angelical  Hymn,  beginning 
with  those  words,  which  the  angels  sung  at 
our  Saviour*s  birth,  "Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,"  &c.  This  was  chiefly  used  in  the  com- 
munion service.  It  was  also  used  daily  in 
private  devotions.  In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy. 
It  is  appointed  to  be  sung  before  the  lessons 
on  Christmas-day.  Chrysostom  often  men- 
tions it,  and  observes,  that  the  Ascetics,  or 
Christians  who  had  retired  fVom  the  world, 
met  together  daily  to  sing  tlus  hymn.  \^lio 
first  composed  it,  adding  the  remaining  part 
to  the  words  sung  by  the  angels,  b  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  Lucian,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  Others  take  it  for  the  "Gloria 
Patri ;"  which  is  a  dispute  as  difBcuh  to  be 
determined,  as  it  is  to  &id  out  the  first  author 
and  original  of  this  hymn. 

Both  these  doxologies  have  a  place  in  the 

liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  former 

being  repeated  after  every  psalm,  the  latter 

used  in  the  communion  service. 

Dbuidb,  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religion 
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amimg  the  ancient  Gaols,  Britons,  and  Ger- 
mans, who  resembled,  in  many  respects,  the 
Bramins  of  India.     They  were  chosen  out  of 
the  best  Cunilies ;  and  the  honours  of  their 
birth,  joined  with  those  of  their  function,  pro- 
cared  them  the  highest  veneration  among  the 
people.    They  were  rersed  in  astrology,  geo- 
meOTf  natural  philosophy,  politics,  and  ^eo- 
grapoT ;  they  were  the  mterpreters  of  religion, 
and  the  jodges  of  all  affairs  indifferently. 
^lioeTeT  refused  obedience  to  them  was  de- 
clared impious  and  accursed.    We  know  but 
little  as  to  their  peculiar  doctrines,  only  that 
thcj  belicTed  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and, 
as  IS  generally  also  supposed,  the  transmigra- 
tion OT  it  to  other  bodies ;  though  a  late  author 
makes  it  appear  highly  probable  they  did  not 
beliere  this  last,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  PjTthagoreans.     The  chief  settlement  of 
the  Druids  in  Britain  was  in  the  isle  of  An- 
glesey, the  ancient  Mona,  which  they  might 
choose  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  well  stored 
with  spacious  groves  of  their  fsvourite  oak. 
They  were  divided  into  several  classes  or 
branchea,  such  as  the  priests,  the  poets,  the 
augurs,  the  civil  judges  and  instructors  of  youth. 
Scrabo,  however,   does  not  comprehend  all 
these  different  orders  under  the  denomination 
of  Druids.   He  only  distinguishes  three  kinds : 
Bardi,  poets  $  the  \  ates,  priests  and  naturalists ; 
and  the  Druids,  who,  besides  the  study  of  na- 
ture, applied  themselves  likewise  to  morality. 
Their  garments  were  remarkably  long,  and 
nhen  employed  in  reli^ous  ceremonies,  they 
likewise  wore  a  white  surplice.     They  gene- 
rallv  carried  a  wand  in  their  hands,  and  wore 
a  kind  of  ornament,  enchased  with  gold,  about 
their  necks,  called  the  druid*s  egg.     They 
had  one  chiefs  or  arch-druid,  in  every  nation, 
who  acted  as  high  priest,  or  pontiftx  maximus. 
He  had  absolute  authority  over  the  rest,  and 
commanded,  decreed,  and  punished  at  pleasure. 
They  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being  under 
the  name  of  Esns  or  Ilesus^  and  the  s\inboI 
of  the  oak  ;  and  had  no  other  temple  than  a 
wood  or  a  grove,  where  all  their  religious 
rites  were  performed.     Nor  was  any  person 
permitted  to  enter  that  sacred  recess  unless 
ne  carried  with  him  a  chain,  in  token  of  his 
absolute   dependence  on  the  Deity.     Indeed 
their  whole  religion  originally  consisted  in 
acknowledging  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
made  his  abode  in  these  sacred  groves,  go- 
verned the  universe  ;  and  that  every  creature 
ought  to  obey  his  laws,  and  pay  him  divine 
homage.      They  considered  the  oak  as  the 
emblem,  or  ratner  the  peculiar  residence  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  accordingly  chaplets  of 
it  were  worn,  both  by  the  Druids  and  people, 
in  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  the  altars  were 
strewed  with  its  leaves,  and  encircled  with  its 
branches.     The  fruit  of   it,  especially  the 
misletoo,   was  thought  to  contain  a  divine 
virtue,  and  to  be  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. 
It  was,  therefore,  sought  for  on  the  sixth  day 


of  the  moon  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
anxiety  ;  and  when  found,  was  hailed  with 
such  rapture  of  joy,  as  almost  exceeds  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  As  soon  as  the  Druids  were 
informed  of  the  fortunate  discovery,  they  pre- 
pared every  thing  ready  for  the  sacrifice  under 
the  oak,  to  which  they  fastened  two  white 
bulls  by  the  horns ;  then  the  Arch-druid,  at- 
tended by  a  prodigious  number  of  people, 
ascended  the  tree,  dressed  in  white ;  and  with 
a  consecrated  golden  knife,  or  pruning  hook, 
cropped  the  mistletoe,  which  he  received  in 
his  robe,  amidst  the  rapturous  exclamations  of 
the  people.  Having  secured  this  sacred  plant, 
he  descended  the  tree,  the  bulls  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  Deity  invoked  to  bless  his  own 
gift,  and  render  it  efficacious  in  those  distem- 
pers in  which  it  should  be  administered. 

Druses,  a  remarkable  people  and  sect,  in- 
habiting different  parts  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  certain  other  regions  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  but  whose  principal  seat  is  Kes- 
roan,  a  district  on  Mount  Lebanon,  towards 
the  Mediterranean  sea.    Till  about  the  middle 
of  last  century  they  were  subject  to  seven 
petty  princes  or  emirs ;   but  the  numerous 
quarrels  which  obtained  among  these  leaders, 
reduced  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  their  national  liberty,  they  called 
an  extraordinary  assembly,  in  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  supreme  authority  should 
Ik*  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  or  Great 
Emir,  whose  residence  was  fixed  at  Deir  el 
Kumer,  in  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
north  of  Saida.     They  are  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  Porte,  being  only  obliged 
to  pay  an  optional  tribute.     Some  have  traced 
them  to  the  Drusirc  of  Herodotus ;  and  others, 
especially   French  historians,  to  the  brave 
Count  de  Dreux,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
retreated  into  those  parts  from  Jerusalem, 
about  the  year  1187;  but  unfortunately  for 
this  latter  hypothesis,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  them  in 
1173.     Their  true  origin  has  been  found  in 
£lmacin*s  History  of  the  Saracens.     Tn  the 
year  408  of  the  Hejira,  (a.d.  1017,)  an  im- 
postor named  Mohammed  Ebu  Ismsd,  or  AU 
(Irusi^  appeared  at  the  court  of  Hakeni,  khalif 
of  Egypt,  by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people 
was  the  only  true  God,  the  creator  of  the 
world.    Having  been  killed  by  a  Turk,  his 
place    was    supplied    by   another   impostor, 
named  Hamah  Ebu  Ahmed  Al-hadi,  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  efforts  the  Khalif,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  not  fewer  than  16,(KK) 
people,  enrolled  their  names  as  believers  in 
the  new  doctrine,  to  the  neglect  of  Islamism, 
and  the  actual  establishment  of  a  new  sect 
Expelled,  however,  in  the  course  of  time  from 
Egypt,  thej  settled  along  the  coast  of  Syria, 
especially  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  have  ever  since  been  more  or  less 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene* 
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niies.    Many  of  their  emirs  are  distiDguished  I  the  time  of  Adam,  by  the  name  of  Shatnil ; 
on  the  histoncpagefor  their  bravery  and  gene-     in  that  of  Noah,  by  that  of  Fitagums;  io 
ral  talent ;  and  the  present  emir,  Beshir,  whose      ^»'— *- — '-  *- —  *—  *«-^   -"  ^—-^        _.  _ 
dynasty   has  been  upwards  of   a    hundred 
years  m  power,  is  described  as  an  amiable 


man,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  English. 

The  Druses  are  divided  into  two  classes : — 
1.  The  DjahaU,  ignorant  or  uninitiated,  who 
compose  the  greater  parti  &Qd  even  the  emir 
himself,  who  is  ifot  permitted  to  interfere  in 
any  way  in  matters  of  religion.    They  appear 
to  have  no  definite  religion  whatever,  but  con- 
form to  that  which  happens  to  predominate, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  belong 
to  any  particular  sect      They  make  no  dis- 
tinction of  meats,  drink  wine,  marry  wives 
from  among  those  who  are  not  Druses,  and 
wear  a  viurie^ted  dress.    2.  The  Akkalg^  "  in- 
telligent, initiated,'*  form  a  sacred,  or  aristocra- 
tic order,  who  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion  in  their  oratories,  but  under  circum- 
stances of  such  profound  secrecy,  that  their 
character  or  nature  has  never  been  discovered. 
Should  any  of  the  uninitiated  happen  to  witness 
any  part  of  their  religious  service,  he  is  instant- 
ly put  to  death.      They  are  excessively  rigid 
as  it  regards  their  religion  ;  live  temperately 
on  food  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  eat  not  with 
strangers ;  marry  wives  of  their  own  order ; 
and  never  take  an  oath,  but  confirm  their  de- 
clarations by  the  words,  **  I  have  said  it.*' 
From  them  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  head, 
the  Imam  of  the  Druses,  is  chosen,  whom  both 
the  initiated  and  uninitiated  regard  with  pro- 
found veneration. 

According  to  Malte  Brun,  the  number  of 
the  Druses  amounts  to  120,000 ;  but  Mr.  Con- 
nor, late  a  missionary  in  those  parts,  rates 
them  at  70,000 ;  of  whom  10,000  compose  the 
AkhaU,  or  sacred  order. 

With  respect  to  their  religious  belief,  they 
pnrfess  themselves  to  be  ifvttewahedin,  or 
Unitarians,  who  believe  in  Hakem,  to  whom 
they  give  the  characters,  **  the  creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  the  only  adorable  God  in  hea- 
ven, and  the  only  Lord  on  earth ;  the  one, 
the  solitary,  who  is  without  wife  and  children  ; 
who  begets  not,  and  is  not  begotten ;  who  acts 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure ;  who  says 
to  all  things,  be,  and  they  are ;  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  things ;  the  powerful,  the 
ezceUent,  the  victorious.      I  am,  he  says,  the 
fqpndation  of  the  new  religion,  the  Lord,  the 
way,  the  written  book,  the  inhabited  house ; 
I  am  he  who  knows  all  things  of  himself;  the 
Lord  of  the  resurrection  and  the  new  life; 
lam  he  who  animates  the  creatures,  the  water 
of  hfe,  the  author  of  prosperity ;  I  give  Uws 
nd  annul  them ;  I  cause  men  to  die,  and  de- 
clare martyrdom  to  be  nothmg ;  I  am  a  con- 
nmning  fire  that  consumes  the  proud,**  &c 
Thev  acknowledge  seven  Uwgivers :  Adam, 
^^i  .  ^^"^?'  ¥^^*^  ^^^^  Mohammed, 
■^u^i  ^^^^.  ^  ^^"«  **>at  follows  in 
rmnm.  to  Uafcem,  is  Hamsah.  who  appeared  in 


Abraham*s  time  by  that  of  David  ;    under 
Moses  he  was  called  Shoaib;.in  the  time  of 
Jesus  his  name  was  I^azarus ;  in  that  of  Mo- 
hammed, Soliman ;  and  in  that  of  Said,  Za- 
lech.     These  seven  lawgivers  were  inhabited 
by  the  same  soul,  which  went  from  body  to 
body,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis.    Though  Hamsah  might  huve  pre- 
vented Jesus  from  carrying  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution, he  permitted  him  to  establish  his  reli- 
gion, partly  in  order  that  it  might  be  the 
means   of  overthrowing   the  Jewish  polity, 
and  partly  that  there  might  be  another  pre- 
dominant religion,  under  which  he  and  his 
Unitarians  might  live  concealed.   He  attempt- 
ed to  teach  Christ ;  but  on  his  r^ecting  the 
proffered  tuition,  bestirred  up  the  Jews  against 
him,  and  they  killed  him.      Christ  was  the 
false,   Hamsah  the  true  Messiah.      It  is  of 
Hamsah  the  four  evangelists  write,  so  that 
the  Christians  are  completely  deceived,  and 
can  only  be  delivered  from  error  and  all  evil 
by  becoming  Unitarians. 

Of  Mohammed  they  entertain  a  worse  opin- 
ion ;  maintaining  that  he  was  an  evil  demon, 
a  son  of  whoredom,  and  accursed.  The  Mo- 
hammedans are  the  flood  which  has  deluged  the 
world.  The  Druses  do  not  practise  circum- 
cision. 

According  to  their  catechism,  Hakem  first 
became  visible  in  the  year  of  the  Hejirah 
400,  but  did  not  reveal  his  divinity ;  in  the 
year  408  his  divine  nature  was  manifested, 
and  continued  visible  for  eight  years ;  in  the 
ninth  he  disappeared,  and  will  not  again  be 
revealed  till  the  day  of  judgment,  the  time  of 
which  is  unknown,  but  its  sign  is  when  the 
Christians  have  subdued  the  Mohammedans. 
Judgment  will  be  held  on  the  four  classes  of 
men :  Christians,  Jews,  Apostates,  and  Uni- 
tarians.    To  the  Jews  are  reckoned  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  the  Apostates  are  those  who 
desert  the  faith  of  HakeuL     At  the  judgment 
the  Unitarians  shall  be  rewarded  with  empire 
and  dominion,  treasures  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  shall  be  promoted  to  be  emirs,  pashas, 
and  sultans.     The  torments  of  the  Apostates 
shall  be  dreadfully  severe ;  those  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians  more  lenient   They  believe  in 
ten  incarnations  of  Hakem ;  and  seven  reve- 
lations of  Hamsah. 

The  Druses  receive  the  four  Gospels,  only 
apply  what  is  said  of  Christ  to  Hamsah  ;  and 
they  profess  to  receive  the  Koran,  but  only  as 
a  cloak  to  screen  them  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Owing,  most  probably,  to  their  living 
among  the  Maronites,  several  appear  of  late 
to  have  embraced  the  outward  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  present  &nir,  Beshir  Shchab. 
and  a  portion  of  his  &mily,  have  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Maronites. 

Dualist,  a  name  given  to  those  who  held 
the  two  original  and  opposite  principles  of 
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good  and  evil,  from  which  all  things  haye 
sprang. 

DUCHOBOKTZI,  OR  **  WRESTLERS  WITH  THE 

Spirit,**  a  sect  of  Russian  dissenters,  inhabit- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  riyer  Moloshnaia, 
near  the  sea  of  Azof.  Their  noniber,  in  the 
▼ear  1818,  amounted  to  1153  soals.  They 
hare  been  oUlcd  the  Russian  Quakers ;  and 
moch  as  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  would  find  to  object  to 
among  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many 
points  they  resemble  them.  Their  name  in- 
dicates the  strong  bearing  which  their  system 
has  on  mystical  exercises,  in  which  they  place 
the  whole  of  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
external  rites  and  ceremonies.  All  their  know- 
ledge, they  pretend,  is  traditionary.  They 
profess  to  haTC  Uie  Bible  in  their  hearts ;  the 
l^;ht  within  is  sufficient,  they  need  nothing 
more.  Every  thing  with  them  is  mysticaE 
They  speak  of  Christ,  and  his  death ;  but  the^ 
explain  both  his  person  and  sufferings  mysti- 
cally, and  build  their  hopes  entirely  on  them- 
tcflrea.  They  make  no  distinction  of  days  or 
meats ;  and  marriage,  so  far  from  being  a  sa- 
crament with  them,  as  in  the  Greek  church, 
is  scarcely  viewed  as  a  civil  institution. 

DuLCiKiSTS,  the  followers  of  Dulcinus,  a 
byman  of  Novara,  in  Lonibardy,  about  the 
banning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
taught  that  the  law  of  the  Father,  wfiich  had 
continued  till  Moses,  was  a  law  of  grace  and 
wisdom ;  but  that  the  law  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  began  with  himself,  in  1307,  was  a  law 
entirely  of  love,  which  would  last  to  the  end 
uf  the  world. 

DuNRERS,  a  denomination  of  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1724. 
It  was  founded  by  Conrad  BcLsscI,  a  German, 
who  received  a  regular  education  at  Halle, 
and  took  orders  as  a  minister ;  but  being  per- 
secuted for  his  opinions  on  some  points  in 
theology,  he  left  Europe,  and  retired  to  an 
agrveanle  solitude  within  fifty  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  more  free  exercise  of  religious 
contemplation.  Curiosity  attracted  followers, 
and  his  simple  and  engaging  manners  made 
them  proselytes.  They  soon  settled  a  little 
colony,  called  Euphrate,  in  allusion  to  the 
Ilebrews,  who  used  to  sing  psalms  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river  Euphrates.  This  denomina- 
tion seem  to  have  obtained  their  name  from 
their  baptizing  their  new  converts  by  plung- 
iag.  They  arc  also  called  Tumblers,  fVom 
the  manner  in  which  they  performed  baptism, 
which  is  by  putting  the  person,  while  kneeling, 
bead  first  under  water,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  action  of  tum- 
bling. They  use  the  trine  inmiersion,  with 
bying  on  the  hands  and  prayer,  even  when 
theperson  baptized  is  in  the  water. 

Their  habit  seems  to  be  pectdiar  to  them- 
ielvea,  consisting  of  a  long  tunic,  or  coat, 
reaching  down  to  their  heeu,  with  a  sash  or 
girdle  roond  the  waist,  and  a  cap,  or  hood,  | 


hanging  from  the  shoulders,  like  the  dress  of 
the  Dominican  friars.    The  men  do  not  shave 
the  head  or  beard.     The  men  and  women 
have  separate  habitations,  and  distinct  go- 
vernments.    For  these  purposes,  they  have 
erected  two  large  wooden  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  occupi^  by  the  brethren,  the  other 
by  the  sisters  of  the  society ;  and  in  each  of 
them  there  is  a  banqneting-room,   and  an 
apartment  for  public  worship;  for  the  bre- 
thren and  sisters  do  not  meet  together,  even 
at  their  devotions.     They  used  to  live  chiefly 
u{)on  roots  and  other  vegetables,  the  rules  o( 
their  society  not  allowing  them  flesh,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  when  thev  hold  what 
they  call  a  love  feast ;  at  which  time  the 
brethren  and  sisters  dine  together  in  a  large 
apartment,   and  eat  mutton,   but  no  other 
meat     In  each  of  their  little  ceUs  they  have 
a  bench  fixed,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bed, 
and  a  small  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  They 
allow  of  marriage,  and  aid  their  poorer  bre- 
thren who  enter  the  matrimonial  state ;  but 
they  nevertheless  consider  celibacy  as  a  vir- 
tue.    The  principal  tenets  of  the  Dunkers 
appear  to  be  these :  that  future  happiness  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  penance  and  outward 
mortification  in  this  life ;  and  that  as  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  meritorious  sufferings,  became 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind  in  general,  so  each 
individual  of  the  human  race,  by  a  life  of  ab- 
stinence and  restraint,  may  work  out  his  own 
salvation.     Nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
of  works  of  supererogation,  and  declare  that 
a  man  may  do  much  more  than  he  is  in  jus- 
tice or  equity  obliged  to  do,  and  that  his  su- 
perabundant works  may  therefore  be  applied 
to  the  salvation  of  others.     This  denomina- 
tion deny  the  eternity  of  future  punishments, 
and  believe  that  the  dead  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  by  our  Saviour,  and  that 
the  souls  of  the  just  are  employed  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  those  who  have  had  no  reve- 
latioii  in  this  life.     They  suppose  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  sabbatical  year  and  year  of  jubilee, 
are  typical  of  certain  periods,  after  the  gene- 
ral judgment,  in  which  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  not  then  admitted  into  happiness  are 
purified  from  their  corruption.     If  any  within 
those  smaller  periods  are  so  far  humbled  as 
to  acknowledge  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
to  own  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour,  they  are 
received  to  felicity ;  while  those  who  conti- 
nue obstinate  are  reserved  in  torments  until 
the  grand  period  typified  by  the  jubilee  ar- 
rives, in  which  all  shall  be  made  happy  in 
the  endless  fruition  of  the  Deity.     They  also 
deny  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity.    They  disclaim  violence  even  in  cases 
of  self-defence,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
defrauded  or  wronged  rather  than  go  to  law. 

Their  church  government  and  discipline 
are  the  same  with  the  English  Antipudobap- 
tists,  except  that  every  brother  is  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  congregation;  and  their  best 
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speaker  is  nsaally  ordained  to  be  their  mi- 
nister. They  have  deacons  and  deaconesses 
from  among  their  ancient  widows  and  ex- 
horters,  who  are  all  licensed  to  use  their  gifts 
statedly.  The  members  of  the  society  are 
now  much  dispersed,  and  the  members  m  the 
adjacent  country  difier  in  no  respect  from 
their  nei^bours  in  dress  or  manners ;  though 
'they  mamtain  the  faith  of  their  Others,  and 
are  remarked  for  their  exemplary  liyes  and 
deportment 

Duty,  any  action,  or  course  of  actions, 
which  flow  from  the  relations  we  stand  in  to 
God  or  man ;  that  which  a  man  is  bound  to 

Perform  by  any  natural  or  legal  obli^tion. 
'he  various  moral,  relative,  and  spiritual 
duties  are  considered  in  their  places  in  this 
work. 

D  WIGHT,  Timothy,  d.d.,  president  of  Yale 
College,  America,  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  4th  of  May,  1 752.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  and  opulent  merchant ;  a 
man  of  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  of  excel- 
lent understanding,  and  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter. His  mother  was  the  third  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of 
Nassau  Hall ;  and  possessed  a  vigorous  and 
discriminating  mind,  and  a  cultivated  imder- 
standing.  She  early  began  to  be  the  instruc- 
tress of  her  son,  and  so  great  was  his  eager- 
ness for  knowledge,  that  he  learned  the  al- 
phabet at  one  lesson,  and  at  the  ago  of  four 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness. **  With  his  Other's  example  before 
him,  enforced  and  recommended  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  mother,  he  was  sedulously  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  well 
as  in  the  whole  circle  of  moral  duties.  She 
taught  him,  from  the  dawn  of  reason,  to  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments;  to  be 
conscientiously  just,  kind,  and  affectionate, 
charitable,  and  forgiving ;  to  preserve  on  all 
occasions,  and  under  aU  circumstances,  the 
most  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  to  relieve  the 
distresses,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  She  also  aimed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to 
make  him  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to 
hope  for  pardon  through  Christ  The  im- 
pressions thus  made  upon  his  mind  in  infancy 
were  never  erased."  At  the  age  of  six  years 
he  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  diligently 
studied,  and  made  such  rapid  and  extraordi- 
nary advances  in  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  history, 
geography,  and  astronomy;  and  whilst  he 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  beauties  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  he  entered  into  Uie  abstract 
reasonings  of  Locke  and  Newton.    His  con- 


duct and  character  were  at  this  time  higlily 
consistent  and  moraL  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College. 
After  far  outstripping  his  rivals  in  the  career 
of  literature,  he  was  called  to  become  a  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  This 
office  he  filled  with  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  credit  to  himself  Soon  after  this 
appointment,  his  father,  however,  died,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  situation,  and 
to  take  chaige  of  his  mother  and  a  lar^e  fa- 
mily. Thus  he  passed  five  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  twice  consented  to  serve  the 
town,  as  their  representative,  in  the  state  le- 
gislature. In  ftlay,  1795,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Yale  College.  This  was  a  situa- 
tion eminently  adapted  to  him,  and  one  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  interests 
of  learning  and  religion,  '^'hen  Dr.  Dwight 
entered  upon  his  arduous  duties,  the  students 
were  infected  with  infidelity  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  his  wisdom,  prudence, 
zeal,  and  learning,  alike  firm  and  well-prin- 
cipled, he  succeeded  to  a  great  degree  in  ex- 
terminating opinions  so  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  society.  He  soon  afterwards  be- 
came a  preacher  at  Greenfield,  and  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  his  college  engage- 
ments, he  found  time  regularly  to  compose 
two  sermons  every  week.  Afflicted  by  a  dis- 
order in  his  eyes,  he  was  compelled  in  after 
years  to  employ  an  amanuensis  to  pen  from 
his  lips  his  sermons.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  originality  and  copious- 
ness of  his  ideas ;  the  simplicity,  fulness,  and 
force  of  his  language,  and  the  dignity,  pro- 
priety, and  seriousness  of  his  manner.  As  a 
professor  of  theology,  he  was  equally  emi- 
nent He  was  well  read  in  the  most  eminent 
fathers  and  theolo^ans,  ancient  and  modem ; 
he  was  a  good  biblical  critic;  and  his  ser- 
mons, consisting  of  five  volumes,  octava, 
should  be  possessed  by  every  student  in  divi- 
nity. He  also  wrote  **  Travels  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,**  four  volumes,  octavo ; 
**  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,**  a  poem,  one  vol. 
duodecimo  ;  and  a  pamphlet  on  '*  The  Dan- 
gers of  the  Infidel  Philosophy.**  Dr.  Dwight 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, both  as  a  minister  and  president  of  the 
college,  to  the  age  of  sixty -five ;  when,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  he  expired  on  Ja- 
nuary the  11th,  1817.  He  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  uncommon  talents;  and  these, 
enriched  hj  industry  and  research,  and  united 
to  amiabihtjr  and  consistency  in  his  private 
life,  unquestionably  entitle  ut.  Dwight  to  a 
rank  among  the  first  men  of  this  age.  Two 
additional  volumes  of  Dr.  I>wight*B  sermons 
have  recently  been  reprinted  in  London,  oc- 
tavo, 1828. 
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Easteii,  the  ecclesiastical  festival  com- 
tiiemoratiye  of  the  resurrectioii  of  Christ 
Tbe  Greek  voaxo,  and  the  Latin  pascha, 
from  which  come  the  French  paque^,  the 
Italian  pasqua,  and  the  name  of  the  same 
festival  m  several  other  languages,  originated 
in  the  circamstance  that  Christ  was  typified 
by  the  paschal  lamh,  ordained  hy  Moses  to 
be  slain  at  the  feast  of  the  passover :  the 
feast  being  considered  as  a  continuation,  in 
its  fulfilment,  of  the  Jewish  festival  The 
EagUsb  name  Easter^  and  the  German  Ostern, 
are  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Teutonic 
goddess  Ostera  (Anglo-Saxon  Eostre)^  whose 
f«a(tival  was  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Saxons 
with  peculiar  solemnities,  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  for  which,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  first  missionaries  in  these  parts 
substituted  the  paschal  feast  As  early  as 
the  second  century  there  were  keen  disputes 
respecting  the  day  on  which  this  feast  should 
be  kept:  the  Eastern  church  persisting  in 
observing  it  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews ; 
while  the  Western  celebrated  it  on  Sunday, 
as  the  day  of  Christ*s  resurrection.  The 
dispute  was  finally  settled  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  in  325,  which  ordained  that  it  should 
be  kept  always  on  a  Sunday :  only  as  it  was 
a  moveable  feast,  no  small  difficulty  lone 
continued  to  be  felt  as  to  its  adjustment 

Ebion,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Ebionites,  but  with  respect  to  whom  it 
has  often  been  disputed  whether  such  a  person 
ever  ivally  existed,  or  whether  this  sect  did 
not  derive  its  n  tme  from  the  Hebrew  word 
r*2M,  signifying  poor.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Ebionites  did  take  credit  to  themselves  for 
being  named  after  the  first  believers,  who  made 
themselves  poor ;  and  their  opponents  reproach- 
ed them  wiUi  this  name  as  being  expressive  of 
the  poctrty  of  their  doctrines,  and  of  the  mean 
opinion  which  they  entertained  of  Christ 
But  notwithstanding  these  verbal  allusions. 
Dr.  Burton  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Ebion ;  and  that  if  not  a  disciple  of  Cerinthus, 
he  was  at  least  contemporary  with  him. 
Whether  he  published  his  doctrines  in  Rome 
and  Cyprus,  as  is  said  bv  Epiphanius,  may 
lK*rhaps  be  doubted ;  but  that  he  disseminated 
them  in  Asia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  dispute. 
Though  he  and  Cerinthus  arc  named  as  the 
leaders  of  two  distinct  sects,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  great  difference  of  opinion 
bt.*iween  them. 

Ebionites,  ancient  heretics,  forming  a 
modification  of  the  Gnostics,  who  rose  in  the 
very  first  age  of  the  church,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  sect  in  the  second  century, 


denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  It  has 
been  supposed,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
this  sect  was  originally  formed  among  the 
Essenes ;  and  indeed  Epiphanius  tells  us  tha^ 
they  resembled  the  Ossxi  in  their  doctrine. 
Now,  according  to  this  writer,  the  Ossaii  were 
tlic  same  as  the  Osseni  (Esseni),  whom  he 
describes  as  a  Jewish  sect 

They  altered  and  corrupted,  in  many  things, 
the  purity  of  the  faith  held  among  the  first 
adherents  to  Christianity.  For  this  reason, 
Origen  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  Ebionites 
in  lus  answer  to  Celsus ;  the  one  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin ;  and  the 
other  that  he  was  born  after  the  manner  of 
other  men.  The  first  were  orthodox  in  every 
thing,  except  that  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
they  joined  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law, 
as  did  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Nazarenes ; 
together  with  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees. 
They  differed  from  the  Nazarenes  in  several 
things,  chiefly  as  to  what  regards  the  autho- 
rity- of  the  sacred  writings ;  for  the  Nazarenes 
received  all  for  scripture  contsdned  in  the 
Jewish  canon ;  whereas  the  Ebionites  rejected 
all  the  prophets,  and  held  the  very  names  of 
David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
in  abhorrence.  They  also  rejected  all  Paul's 
epistles,  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmost 
disrespect  They  received  nothing  of  the 
Old  Testament  but  the  Pentateuch.  They 
agreed  with  the  Nazarenes,  in  using  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  otherwise  called 
the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  they 
corrupted  their  copy  in  numerous  places ;  and 
particubrly  left  out  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour,  which  was  preserved  entire  in  that 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  even  in  those  used  by 
the  Cerinthians.  Besides  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  the  Ebionites  had  adopted  several 
other  books  under  the  titles  of  James,  John, 
and  the  other  apostles ;  they  also  made  use 
of  the  travels  of  Peter,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Clement;  but  had 
altered  them  so,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  of  truth  left  in  them.  They  even  made 
that  father  tell  a  number  of  falsehoods,  the 
better  to  authorize  their  own  practices. 

Ecclesiastical,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  the  church :  thus  we  say 
ecclesiastical  polity,  jurisdiction,  history',  &c. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  a  narration  of 
the  transactions,  revolutions,  and  events  that 
relate  to  the  church.  As  to  the  utility  of 
church  history.  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was  an  acute 
writer  on  this  subject  shall  here  speak  for 
us:  he  observes,  1.  That  it  will  show  us  the 
amazing  process  of  Christianity  through  the 
Roman  empire,  through  the  East  and  West, 
although  the  powers  of  the  world  cruelly 
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opposed  it  2.  Connected  with  Jewish  and 
Pagan  history,  it  will  show  as  the  total  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  state ;  and  the  continuance 
of  that  unhappy  nation  for  1700  years,  though 
dispersed  over  the  fitce  of  the  earth,  and 
oppressed  at  different  times  by  Pagans, 
Christians,  and  Mohanmiedans.  3.  It  snows 
•ds  that  the  increase  of  Christianity  produced, 
in  the  countries  where  it  was  received,  the 
overthrow  and  extinction  of  paganism,  which, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  perished  about  the 
tixth  century.  4.  It  shows  us  how  Christ- 
ianity hath  been  continued  and  delivered 
down  from  the  apostolical  to  the  present  age. 
5.  It  shows  us  the  various  opinions  which 
prevailed  at  different  times  amongst  the 
nthers  and  other  Christians,  and  how  they 
departed,  more  or  less,  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  GospeL  6.  It  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  Others,  and 
of  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  theuL  7.  It 
will  show  us  the  evil  of  imposing  unreasonable 
terms  of  communion,  and  requirmg  Christians 
to  profess  doctrines  not  propounded  in  Scrip- 
tunil  words,  but  inferred  as  consequences 
team  passages  of  Scripture,  which  one  may 
^11  systems  of  consequential  divinity.  8.  It 
will  show  us  the  origin  and  progress  of  popery ; 
and,  lastly,  it  will  show  us,  9.  The  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Reformation. 

^desiastical  history  is  a  ^ery  important 
branch  of  study,  but  one  which'  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  llie  widely -spread 
and  diversified  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
Church,  even  from  the  earliest  period,  render 
it  difficult  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  views  of 
many  events  in  which  it  was  concerned. 
Those  events  were  seldom  recorded  at  the 
time,  or  by  the  persons  who  lived  on  the  spot 
The  early  writers  who  undertook  to  give  the 
history  of  the  church,  were  not  well  skiUed 
in  the  laws  of  historic  truth  and  evidence, 
nor  always  well  fitted  to  apply  those  laws. 
Opinions  and  statements  scattered  over  the 
pages  of  the  fathers  and  their  successors,  are 
often  vague,  discordant  and  unsatisfactory, 
presenting  almost  endless  perplexity,  or 
matter  of  debate.  While  these  and  other 
causes  contribute  to  render  ecclesiastical 
history  very  difficult  they  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  it  in  modem  times,  look  at  the 
fnlyects  of  their  investigation  through  me- 
diums which  tend  to  colour  or  distort  most  of 
the  facts  passing  under  their  review.  Their 
associations  and  habits  of  thinking  lead  them 
unconsciously  to  attach  modem  ideas  to 
ancient  terms  and  usages.  The  word  church, 
Ibr  instance,  almost  mvariably  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  body  allied  to  the  state,  and  holding 
the  orthodox  creed.  The  heretics  of  church 
history  are  generally  regarded  as  men  of 
erroneous  principles  and  immoral  lives. 
Councils  are  bodies  representative,  and  clothed 
with  something  approaching  to  infallible  au- 


thority. Bishops  are  not  regarded  as  pastors 
of  particular  congregations,  but  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  provinces.  All  these  things  tend 
^atly  to  bewilder  and  perplex  an  inquirer 
mto  the  true  state  of  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity during  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and 
fh>m  their  distracting  influence,  even  the 
strongest  minds  can  scarcely  be  protected. 
Impartiality  is  commonly  professed,  and,  in 
most  instances,  honestly  intended,  but  very 
rarely  exercised. 

See  Dr.  JortuCt  Charge  on  the  Use  and 
Importance  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  his 
Works,  voL  vii.  ch.  2. 

For  ecclesiastical  historians,  see  Eusd>iu£s 
EccL  Hist  with  Valesius's  Notes;  ^aronii 
Annates  EccL ;  Spondani  Annates  Sacri; 
Parei  Universalis  HisL  EccL ;  Lampe,  Dtqtin, 
Spanheim,  and  MosheinCs  EccL  HisL,  Dr. 
Murock*s  Translation,  New  Haven,  183S, 
3  vols.  Svo.  (The  common  translation  of 
Maclaine  cannot  be  depended  on.)  Gieseler's 
Text  Book ;  Weissmanni  HisL  EccL  ;  Fuller's 
and  Warners  EccL  HisL  of  England ;  Jortin's 
Remarks  on  EccL  HisL ;  Millars  l*ropagation 
of  Christianity ;  Gilliis's  Historical  Collections; 
Dr.  Erskine*s  Sketches,  and  Robinson's  Re- 
searches. The  most  recent  are.  Dr.  CampMts, 
Gregory's,  Milner*s,  and  Haweis*s;  Scnroek*s, 
Neander*s,  Waddington*s,  and  Jones's,  all  of 
which  have  their  excellences.  See  also 
Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters ; 
Bennett's  HisL  of  Dissenters  from  1808  to 
1838  ;  and  Hanbury's  Histoncal  Memorials 
of  the  Independents.  For  the  History  of  the 
Church  under  the  Old  Testament,  Uie  reader 
may  consult  Miliat^s  History  of  the  Church ; 
Prtdeaux  and  Shuckford's  Connexums;  Dr. 
Watts's  Scripture  History;  Flewrj^s  History 
of  the  Israelites,  and  especially  Jahu*s  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 

Eclectics,  a  name  given  to  some  ancient 
philosophers,  who,  without  attaching  them- 
selves to  any  particular  sect  took  what  they 
judged  good  and  solid  from  each.  One  Pota- 
mon,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  under  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius,  and  was  weary  of  doubting 
of  all  things,  with  the  Sceptics  and  Pyrrho- 
nians,  was  the  person  who  formed  this  sect 

Eclectics,  or  modem  Platonics,  a  sect 
which  arose  in  the  Christian  Church  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  They  pro* 
fessed  to  make  truth  the  only  olject  of  their 
inquiry,  and  to  be  ready  to  adopt  firom  all  the 
different  systems  and  sects  such  tenets  as 
they  thought  agreeable  to  it  They  preferred 
Plato  to  the  other  philosophers,  and  looked 
upon  his  opinions  concerning  God,  the  human 
soul,  and  things  invisible,  as  conformable  to 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this 
system  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  at  thia 
time  laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect,  after- 
wards distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Platonics  in  the  Alexandrian  schooL 
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EcsTACT,  or  ExsTAST,  a  transport  of  the 
mind,  which  Buspeads  the  fa  actions  of  the 
seiues  b^  the  intense  contemplation  of  some 
extraordinary  object 

EcTHEsis,  a  confession  of  fkith,  the  form 
of  an  edict,  published  in  the  year  639,  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclias,  with  a  riew  to  pacify  the 
troubles  occasioned  bv  the  Eatychian  heresy 
in  the  Eastern  Churck  However,  the  same 
prince  revoked  it,  on  being  infbrmed  that 
Pope  Severinas  had  condemned  it,  as  favour- 
ing  the  Monothelites ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Sergios,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  the  author  of  it    See  Euttchians. 

Editication.  This  word  signifies  a  build- 
ing up.  Hence  we  call  a  bail£n^  an  edifice. 
Applied  to  spiritual  things,  it  signifies  the 
improving,  adorning,  and  comforting  the 
mind;  and  a  Christian  may  be  said  to  be 
edified  when  he  is  encouraged  and  animated 
in  the  ways  and  works  of  the  Lord.  The 
meani  to  promote  our  own  edification  are, 
prayer,  self-examination,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, hearing  the  Gospel,  meditation,  attend- 
ance on  all  appointed  ordinances.  To  edify 
others,  there  should  be  love,  spiritual  conver- 
sation, forbearance,  faithfulness,  benevolent 
exertions,  and  uniformity  of  conduct 

Edwards,  Jonathan  (usually  styled  Pre- 
sident Edwards)  was  descended  fVom  an 
ancient  ftmily  in  North  America.  He  was 
bom  at  Wind!sor,  in  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut, CO  the  5th  of  October,  1703.  His 
father  was  a  pious  and  faithfol  minister  at 
Windsor ;  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of 
Northampton,  and  as  remarkable  for  her 
mental,  as  fbr  her  personal  attractions.  Jona- 
than was  their  only  son,  though  they  had  a 
numerous  family.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
he  had  developed  great  penetration  and  deep 
thought  He  was  then  admitted  into  Yale 
Collie,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

He  remained  at  college  seven  years ;  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  being  duly 
prepared,  entered  into  the  important  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  delivered  his  first  sermon 
at  New  York,  in  1722,  where  he  continued  for 
eight  months.  In  1723  he  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  was  tutor  of  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  but,  in  the  coarse  of  two  years,  re- 
signed his  oflAce  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
his  aged  grandfiither,  who  much  required  his 
assistance ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
became  the  colleague  with  that  revered  rela- 
tive at  Northampton,  where  he  continued  for 
upwards  of  two  years.  While  there,  he 
generally  spent  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen hours  of  every  day  in  his  study.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Northampton,  he  united  him- 
self to  a  female  in  evenr  respect  worthy  of 
him,  and  b^  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  To 
the  education  of  his  children  he  was  particu- 
larly attentive,  and  made  the  care  of  their 


souls  his  first  consideration ;  instructed  them 
himself  in  the  first  elements  of  Christianity, 
and  rendered  his  instructions  pleasing,  by  his 
happy  method  of  communicatmg  knowledge. 
Those  instructions  afterwards  proved  to  them 
the  value  of  being  trained  up  in  the  ways  of 
piety  and  religion.    By  many  he  might  have 
been  considered  not  to  have  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  con- 
gregation, as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  visit 
them ;  but  he  considered  visits  of  that  kind 
to  be  unprofitable,  both  to  himself  and  his 
friends ;  though,  in  consequence,  he  was,  by 
strangers,  considered  reserved  and  haughty. 
But  Edwards  was  humble  and  diffident  **  He 
was,"  says  his  bio^pher,  **  a  skilful  guide 
to  souls  under  spiritual  difficulties,  and  was 
therefore  applied  to,  not  only  by  his  own 
people,  but  by  many  who  lived  at  a  consider- 
able distance.    As  a  minister,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly  usefol  to  hundreds,  and  was  the 
instrument  of  turning  many  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  fW>m  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 
In  the  year  1734,  his   ministrations   were 
eminently  useful,  and  an  account  of  which 
has  been  written  by  him,  entitled,  "  A  Faith- 
fill  Narrative  of  the  surprising  Work  of  God, 
in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in 
Northampton ;"  and  which  save  rise  to  other 
works  **  On  the  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a 
Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;"  his  **  Thoughts 
concerning  the  present  Revival  of  Religion 
in  New  England  ;**  and  his  **  Treatise  on  Re- 
ligions Affections.**  Seeds  of  discontent  were, 
however,  sown  among  his  people;  an  evil 
which  the  best  and  most  laborious  of  men 
have  never  been  able  to  prevent 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1750,  he  received  his 
dismissal  from  them,  after  having  been  their 
pastor  for  above  twenty-four  years.  This 
was  a  severe  trial  to  Mr.  Edwards,  thus  to 
leave  a  people  who  had  expressed  so  much 
attachment  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  permanently  useful.  He,  however,  bore 
the  separation  with  calmness,  meekness,  and 
humility,  and  took  up  his  cross  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  Mr.  Edwards  was  not, 
however,  long  disengaged  as  a  preacher. 
About  that  time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sergent  died, 
and  left  vacant  the  Indian  mission  at  Stock- 
bridge,  a  town  about  sixty  miles  from  North- 
ampton :  and,  on  the  application  of  the  com- 
missioners for  Indian  aSOfairs,  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  there  settled  as  missionary, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1751.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  not  so  extensively  useful  at  Stockbridge 
as  was  expected,  though  he  benefited  the 
world  during  the  five  years  he  remained 
there,  more  than  the  whole  time  he  spent  at 
Northampton,  by  publishing  his  celebrated 
treatises  on  **  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,**  and 
on  **  Original  Sin.**  These  works  induced 
the  trustees  of  New  Jersey  College  to  request 
him  to  become  their  president,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Burr.    That  honourable  station,  after 
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many  objections  and  doubts,  as  to  his  abilities 
for  so  dignified  an  office,  he  accepted ;  and 
when  the  corporation  met,  he  was  placed  in 
the  president's  chair.  He  also  at  this  time 
preached  with  great  success,  to  large  and 
attentiyc  congregations.  President  Edwards, 
however,  was  not  long  to  enjoy  the  honour 
thus  conferred  on  him.  The  small-pox  raged 
in  the  country ;  the  good  nan  was  inocu- 
lated  ;  he  received  it  very  favourably  ;  but  a 
fever  succeeded,  and  was  attended  by  pustules 
in  the  throat,  and  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  in  1758.  As  a  minister, 
a  husband,  a  father,  an  author,  and  a  scholar, 
he  was  greatly  distinguished,  revered,  and 
beloved.  The  name  of  President  Edwards 
can  never  die.  He  was  pious  yet  cheerful, 
frugal  yet  generous,  and  learned  without 
being  a  pedant.  In  the  pulpit  and  the  parlour 
he  was  equally  beloved  and  respected ;  and 
at  his  death  thousands  were  ready  to  speak 
his  praises,  and  eulogize  a  character  so  wise, 
■o  good,  and  so  benevolent,  as  that  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards.  As  a  philosopher,  as  well  as 
a  divine,  he  has  had  few  equals,  an<i  he  had 
no  superior  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
works,  which  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished in'  eight  volumes,  royal  8vo,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Leeds,  will  live  as  long  as  powerful  rea- 
soning, genuine  religion,  and  the  science  of 


They  are  likewise  said  to  have  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

EiCETJE,  a  denomination  in  the  year  680, 
who  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  make  prayer 
acceptable  to  God,  it  should  be  performed 
dancing. 

EicuuoRN,  John  Godfrey,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  scholars  in  Oriental 
literature,  biblical  criticism,  and  literary  and 
general  history.  He  was  bom  at  Dorrenzim- 
men,  in  1752  ;  in  1772  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Jena ;  and,  in  1 788,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death,  in  1831.  At  Gottingen  he  devoted 
himself  chiefiy  to  biblical  studies.  The  re- 
sults of  Ins  inquiries  were  published  in  his 
Universal  Libran/  of  Biblical  Literature^  his 
Repertory  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature, 
and  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament^ — ^works  which  contain  much  important 
and  valuable  information,  and  sound  criticism, 
but  also  much  of  the  grossest  and  most  offien* 
sive  specimens  of  German  neology.  His 
writings  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
views  of  continental  divines. 

Ejaculation,  a  short  prayer,  in  which  the 
mind  is  directed  to  God,  on  any  emergency. 
See  Prayer. 

Elder  (7rpf<y/3vr«pof,)  an  overseer,  ruler, 
leader. 

Elders,  or  seniors,  in  ancient  Jewish  polity. 


the  human  mind  continue  to  be  objects  of  i  were  persons  the  most  considerable  for  age. 


resi>cct.  Dr.  Erskine,  an  excellent  judge  of 
men  and  books,  who  patronized  both  him  and 
his  writings,  declared  that  he  did  not  think 
our  age  had  produced  a  divine  of  equal  judg- 
ment ur  genius.  **  The  History  of  Redemp- 
tion** shows  the  author's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  plan  of  Heaven,  and  how  well 
he  could  illustrate  its  progressive  develop- 
ment.   The  **  Treatise  on  Religions  AfPec- 


experience,  and  wisdom.  Of  this  sort  were 
the  seventy  men  whom  Moses  associated  with 
himself  in  the  government :  such  likewise 
afterwards  were  those  who  held  the  first  rank 
in  the  synagogue  as  presidents. — Elders,  in 
church  history,  were  originallv  those  who  held 
the  firs^  place  in  the  assembhes  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians.  The  word  presbyter  is  often 
used  in  the  Nt>w Testament  in  this  signification. 


tions**  discovers  his  profound  acquaintance  and  us  interchangeable  with  episcopos ;  hence 
with  the  nature  of  genuine  religion,  and  with  the  first  meetings  of  Christian  ministers  were 
all  the  deceitftd  workings  of  the  human  heart  called  Presbytcria,  or  assemblies  of  Elders. — 
The  **  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Hu-  !  Elders,  in  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  are  offi- 
man  Will,**  displays  the  talents  of  the  author    cers  who,  in  coi^unction  with  the  minbters 


as  a  metaph^'sician,  and  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Uie  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  con- 
troversy. His  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  designed  partly  as  an  answer 
to  a  work  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  John  Tay- 
lor, of  Norwich,  discovers  the  same  high 
qualities  which  belong  to  his  former  works, 
with  a  greater  portion  of  excellent  critical 
interpretation  of  the  Scrintures.  His  style, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  repels  many  from  the 


and  deacons,  compose  the  kirk  sewiont,  who 
formerly  used  to  take  cognizance  not  only  of 
all  grosser  immoralities,  such  as  swearing, 
drunkenness,  lewdness,  fighting,  scolding,  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  absence  fW>m  public 
worship,  &c,  but  also  what  are  tenn^  the 
levities  and  amusements  of  life — as  dancing, 
racing,  card-playing,  and  the  like.  They  were 
authorized,  on  some  occasions,  to  canr  their 
jurisdiction  into  the  bosoms  of  famihes  and 


examination  of  his  writinpt ;  but  a  little  per-  |  individuals ,  to  disarm  private  resentments, 
severance  and  attention  will  render  it  familiar  i  and  to  arbitrate  in  cases  of  domestic  variance, 
to  a  diligent  student,  and  the  effect  of  his  |  Their  principal  business  now  is  to  take  care 
close  and  convincing  reasoning  will  prove    of  the  poor's  funds.    They  are  chosen  f^m 


eminently  beneficial  to  the  understanding. 
Effroktes,  a  sect  of  heretics,  in  1534,  who 


among  the  people,  and  are  received  publicly 
with  some  degree  of  ceremony.  In  Scotland 
scraped  their  forehead  with  a  knife  till  it  bled,  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  elders  in  each 
and  then  poured  oil  into  the  wound.  This  j  parish,  generally  about  twelve.  See  Presdy- 
ceremony  served  them  instead  of  baptism,    terlajns. 
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It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  irhe- 
ther  there  are  any  such  officers  as  lay  elders 
rotnitioned  in  Scripture.  On  the  one  side,  it 
is  obat^rred,  that  these  officers  are  nowhere 
mentioned  as  being  alone  or  single,  but  always 
as  being  man^  in  every  congregation.  They 
are  alao  mentioned  separately  from  the  breth- 
ren. Their  office,  more  than  once,  is  describ- 
ed as  being  distinct  from  that  of  preaching, 
not  only  in  Rom.  xiL,  where  he  that  ruleth  is 
expressly  distinguished  fit>m  him  that  exhort- 
dh  or  teacheth,  but  also  in  that  passage,  I 
Tim.  y.  17.  On  the  other  side  it  is  said,  that, 
firom  the  aboTe-mentioned  passages,  nothing 
can  be  collected  with  certainty  to  establish 
this  opinion ;  neither  can  it  be  inferred  from 
any  other  passage,  that  churches  should  be 
furnished  with  such  officers,  though,  perhaps, 
prudence,  in  some  circumstances,  may  make 
them  expedient  **  1  incline  to  tliink,"  says 
Dr.  Guyse,  on  the  passage,  1  Tim.  v.  17,  **  tliat 
the  apostle  intends  only  preaching  elders,  when 
he  directs  double  honour  to  be  paid  to  the 
ekiers  that  rule  well,  especially  those  who  la- 
boar  in  the  word  and  doctrine ;  and  that  the 
distinction  lies  not  in  the  order  of  officers, 
but  iu  the  degree  of  their  diligence,  faithful- 
ness, and  eminence  in  laboriously  fulfilling 
their  ministerial  work ;  and  so  the  emphasis 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine  which  has  an  especially  annexed 
to  it.**  Those  who  **  ruled  well"  were  such  as 
remained  at  home,  and  diligently  attended  to 
the  oversight  of  the  flock,  the  conducting  of 
discipline,  &c.,  as  well  as  teaching ;  those  who 
**  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine,  such  as  in 
addition  to  their  other  pastoral  duties,  spent 
their  time  in  laborious  exertions  to  spread  the 
gospel  in  the  surrounding  regions. 

Elbction.  This  word  hai»  different  mean- 
ings. 1.  It  signifies  God's  taking  a  whole 
nation,  community',  or  body  of  men,  into  ex- 
ternal covenant  with  binisejf,  by  giving  them 
the  advantage  of  revelation  as  the  rule  of 
their  belief  and  practice,  when  other  nations 
are  without  it.  Deut.  vii.  6.  2.  A  temporary 
designation  of  some  person  or  persons  to  the 
filling  up  of  some  particular  station  in  the 
visible  church,  or  office  in  civil  life.  John  vi 
70;  1  Sam.  x.  24.  3.  The  gracious  and  al- 
mighty act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whereby  God 
actually  and  visibly  separates  his  oeople  from 
the  world  by  effectual  calling.  John  xv.  19. 
4.  That  eternal,  sovereign,  unconditional,  par- 
ticular, and  immutable  act  of  God,  whereby 
be  selected  some  from  among  all  mankind,  , 
and  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  to  be  re-  | 
deemed  and  everlastingly  saved  by  Christ. 
Kph.  L  4 ;  2  Thess.  iL  13.  Sec  Decrse  and 
Pbedestination. 

With  respect  to  this  subject  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served,— 

I.  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion^ that  God  crecUed  a  part  of  nmnkind  merely 
to  damn  them.   This  is  often  said  by  those  who 


wish  to  bring  the  doctrine  into  contempt ;  bat 
it  is  not  true.  The  ultimate  object  for  which 
God  created  all  men,  is  the  advancement  of 
his  own  glory.  He  will  punish  multitudes  of 
the  human  race  "  with  everlasting  destruction 
fh>m  his  presence ;"  but  he  did  not  bring^  them 
into  being  merely  for  the  sake  of  punishing 
them.  **  God  is  love."  There  is  not  one  ma- 
levolent emotion  rankling  in  his  bosom.  It  if 
one  of  the  foulest  stains  that  was  ever  cast 
upon  his  spotless  character,  to  admit  the 
thought  that  he  brought  creatures  into  being 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  for 
ever  miserable.  In  itself  he  desires  the  sal- 
vation of  every  living  man.  We  have  his 
oath,  **  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  deaUi  of 
him  that  dieth."  If  he  destroys  the  wicked, 
it  is  because  their  perdition  is  inseparable  from 
the  promotion  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  hi^h« 
I  est  good  of  his  kingdom,  and  not  because  it  is 
I  well  pleasing  to  his  benevolent  mind,  or  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  creation. 

2.  It  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Election^ 
that  Christ  died  exclusively  for  the  Elect  Such 
a  representation  is  an  unjustifiable  perversion 
of  the  doctrine,  and  exposes  it  to  unanswer- 
able objections.  Though  there  would  have 
been  no  atonement  but  for  God*8  design  to 
save  the  elect,  and  though  there  could  have 
been  no  designs  of  mercy  toward  the  elect 
witliout  an  atonement;  yet  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  election  are  two  distinct  things. 
Much  idle  breath  and  illiberal  crimination 
might  have  been  spared,  by  giving  them  that 
place  in  the  Christian  system  which  they  hold 
in  the  word  of  God.  It  has  never  yet  been 
proved  that  Christ  died  exclusively  for  the 
elect  If  language  has  any  meaning,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  **he  tasted  death  for 
every  man.**  ^  One  would  imagine  that  if  the 
apostle  had  intended  to  put  this  question  for 
ever  at  rest,  he  could  not  nave  siud  more  than 
he  has  in  these  memorable  words : — **  and  he 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world." 

3^  It  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Election^ 
that  the  Elect  shall  be  satxd  let  them  do  what 
they  will  The  immutable  law  of  the  divine 
kingdom  has  made  personal  holiness  essential 
to  eternal  life.  It  is  not  less  cert^n  that  **  no 
man  will  see  the  Lord  without  holiness," — 
than  that  no  man  will  see  the  Lord  unless  he 
be  of  the  **  election  of  grace."  The  elect 
cannot  be  saved  unless  they  possess  supreme 
love  to  God,  sincere  contrition  for  all  their 
sins,  and  faith  unfeigned  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  elect  can  no  more  enter  heaven 
without  being  prepared  for  it  than  the  non- 
elect.  If  a  man  coutinues  stupid  and  secure, 
— if  he  never  reads  the  Scriptures, — if  he 
never  attends  upon  the  word  and  ordinances, 
—if  he  i8>  never  anxious  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul, — if  he  never  repents  and  believes  the 
gospel, — if  he  never  becomes  a  follower  of  the 
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meek  and  lowly  Jesus ;  he  ma^  rest  assured 
there  is  nothinc  in  the  doctnne  of  election 
that  will  save  him.  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish." 

4.  It  is  no  ptirt  of  Election,  thai  the  non-dect 
vill  not  be  saved  if  they  do  as  weU  as  they  can. 
If  they  would  **  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,** 
there  is  nothing  -in  the  doctrine  of  election 
that  would  destroy  them.  If  they  would  be- 
come reconciled  to  God,  he  would  regard  them 
with  favour.  If  they  would  "  come  to  Christ," 
they  should  '*  in  nowise  be  cast  out."  I<et 
the  non-elect  do  their  duty,  and  they  will  be 
saved.  Nay,  let  them  possess  one  holy  desire, 
and  they  will  be  saved.  And  if  they  will  not 
do  this,  it  does  not  become  them  to  wrest  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  say  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  it,  that,  do  what  they  will,  they  must 
In;  lost.  Not  one  of  the  non-elect  will  be  lost, 
unless  he  persist  in  impenitence,  reject  the 
offers  of  mercy  to  the  last,  and  die  in  his  sins. 

b.  It  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Election, 
that  the  non-elect  cannot  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  gospd.  The  efforts  to  vindicate  the 
ooctrinc  of  election  without  separating  it 
fh>m  this  unscriptural  notion,  have  not  only 
proved  futile,  but  done  harm.  There  is  but 
one  thing  that  prevents  the  non-elect  fh>ni 
accepting  the  offers  of  mercy,  and  that  is  their 
chenshod  enmity  aj^ainst  God.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  scnptures  represent  it  to  be 
impossible  for  men  to  do  what  they  are  un- 
willing to  da  Hence  says  our  Saviour, — 
**  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  liath  sent  me  draw  him."  His  idea 
doubtless  is,  that  men  cannot  come  to  him 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  come ;  for  he 
had  just  said,  in  the  course  of  the  same  ad- 
dress, "  and  ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that 
ye  might  have  life.**  He  siipposi's  that  mere 
unwillingness  renders  it  impossible  for  them 
to  come.  This  mode  of  speaking  not  only 
runs  through  the  Bible,  but  is  agreeable  to 
the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  AU  the  inability  of  the  non-elect, 
then-fore,  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
gospel,  arises  from  their  unwillingness  to 
comply.  Their  inability  is  of  a  moral,  and 
not  a  phvsical  nature.  It  is  a  criminal  impo- 
tence. It  consists  in  nothing  but  their  own 
voluntary  wickedness,  WhUe,  therefore,  it 
is  proper  to  say,  that  men  cannot  do  what 
they  are  unwilling  to  do, — it  is  also  proper  to 
tay,  that  they  can  do  what  they  are  willing  to 
da  It  is  no  per\'ersion  of  language  to  say 
that  a  knave  can  be  honest,  or  that  a  drunk- 
ard can  be  temperate ;  for  every  one  knows 
that  they  could  be  if  they  would.  Hence  it  is 
DO  perversion  to  say,  that  a  sinful  man  can 
become  holy,  or  that  the  non-elect  can  com- 
plj  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  Their  un- 
willingness lays  them  under  no  natural  inabi!- 
hjTt  and  may  at  any  time  be  removed  by  their 
being  willing.  The  non-elect  arc  just  as  able 
U»  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  as  the  elect. 


I  if  they  were  but  disposed  to  do  sa  They  are 
I  as  capable  of  doing  right  as  of  doing  wrong. 
'  The  doctrine  of  election  leaves  them  in  full 
possession  of  all  their  powers  as  moral  agents, 
and  all  possible  liberty  to  choose  or  refuse 
the  offers  of  mercy.  But  for  his  voluntary 
wickedness,  Judas  was  as  able  to  accept  the 
gospel  as  Paul  The  non-elect  are  able  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  if  they 
choose  to  do  it  It  is  therefore  their  own 
choice,  and  not  the  decree  of  election,  that 
shuts  them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
All  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  election, 
therefore,  that  deny  the  non-elect  natural 
power  to  comply  with  the  overtures  of  mercy, 
form  no  part  of  that  doctrine  as  it  is  exhilnted 
in  the  Bible. 

But  if  none  of  these  things  belong  to  the 
doctrine  of  election,  what  is  it  ?  For  the  sake 
of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sutgect,  several 
things  must  be  particularly  observed. 

1.  All  mankind  are  by  nature  in  a  state  of 
sin  and  condemnation.  They  are  **  estranged 
from  the  womb.'*  The  '*  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.^  By  the  apos- 
tasy of  their  first  parents,  sin  and  the  curse 
are  the  birth-right  of  all  their  natural  descend- 
ants, from  generation  to  generation ;  so  that 
by  their  offence,  all  their  posterity  come  into 
the  world  with  a  corrupt  nature,  and  under 
the  wrath  of  God. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  native  corruption 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  lost  condition  of 
all  mankind  by  nature,  God  has  provided  a 
full  and  complete  atonement  for  all  their  sins. 
The  atonement  was  made,  not  for  the  elect  or 
non-elect,  as  such,  but  all  men  as  sinners. 
**  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
onlv  begotten  S<m,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  sufficient 
for  all,  adapted  to  all,  offered  to  all,  and  irre- 
spective r>f  the  divine  purpose  as  to  its  effec- 
tual application,  made  as  much  fur  one  man 
as  anotner. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  unlimited  provision 
of  the  gospel,  all  with  one  ronseni,  ngect  the 
overtures  of  mercy,  and  will  not  come  unto 
Christ  that  they  niight  have  life.  Left  to 
himself,  every  individual  of  the  human  race 
will  reject  the  Saviour,  and  plunge  into  per- 
dition. No  sense  of  guilt  and  danger,  no 
consciousness  of  obligation  and  duty,  no  pres- 
sure of  motives,  will  constrain  a  living  man 
to  lay  down  the  arms  of  rebellion  and  be 
reconciled  to  God.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  does 
not  appear  in  the  glory  of  his  ^race  to  wrest 
the  weapons  of  revolt  from  his  hands,  and 
make  the  sinner  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  all  are  lost,  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

4.  This  sad  result  God  has  determined  to 
prevent.  It  is  not  his  wiU  that  all  mankind 
shall  finally  perish.  He  does  not  intend  that 
they  shall  rob  him  of  his  glory,  nor  his  Son 
of  the  reward  of  bis  death.    Some  he  saves. 
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There  it  »  pert  he  retcnes  fVom  themselves 
and  fttnn  perdition.  This  number  is  defi> 
nite.  His  eye  is  upon  them.  When  in  the 
gull  of  Uttemest  and  bonds  of  iniquity,  he 
sends  his  Spirit  to  convince  them  of  their  lost 
ooodition — to  show  them  their  need  of  mercy 
— to  make  his  word  qnick  and  powerful — ^to 
create  them  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to 
make  them  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light  He  begins,  carries  on,  and 
completes  the  work,  and  receives  them  at  Ust 
to  **  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed.'* 

5.  God  doies  this  from  design.  Who  are 
sETcd  and  who  lost,  is  not  wim  him  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  He  has  not  committed 
the  destiny  of  souls  to  the  obscure  omni- 
potency  of  chance.  He  formed  a  purpose 
to  reaewy  and  sanctify,  and  justify,  and  glo- 
rify a  certain  part  of  our  fallen  race.  He 
formed  this  purpose  from  eternity.  This  de- 
sign is  an  eternal  design ;  this  determination 
an  eternal,  irrevocable  decree. 

6.  In  doing  this,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  God  is  governed  by  a  wise  regard  to  his 
own  good  pl^nre.  He  does  not  sanctify  and 
save  one  part  of  mankind  rather  than  another, 
becanse  one  part  is  better  than  another.  The 
elect  are  no  more  worthy  of  being  made  the 
objects  of  regenerating  and  redeeming  grace, 
than  the  non*elect  When  the  design  of  sav- 
ing them  was  formed,  they  were  not  in  being, 
and  "  had  done  neither  good  nor  evil.*'  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  their  unregenerate  state, 
they  were  opposingGod  and  contemning  the 
Son  of  his  love.  The  moment  before  their 
regeneration,  they  were  his  determined  ene- 
mies. It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  from 
regard  to  any  thing  in  them,  that  they  were 
taken  and  others  left,  but  from  a  regard  to  the 
mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  It  was  a  sove- 
reign purpose.  It  was  that  all  the  glory 
might  redound  to  God's  great  and  holy 
name. 

7.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  subjoin,  that 
this  sovereign  and  eternal  purpose  was  formed 
in  view  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  In  its 
practical  influence,  it  regarded  men  as  already 
fidlen  by  their  iniquity,  and  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  deliverance,  except  by  atonement 
When  God  determined  to  save  a  part  of  man- 
kind, he  had  it  in  prospect  to  provide  such  an 
ezpiatiofn  for  theisms  of  the  world,  as  to  jus- 
tify him  in  the  unlimited  offer  of  pardon,  and 
in  the  ftdl  and  complete  justification  of  all  who 
aoeept  it  He  owed  it  to  himself  in  forming 
the  purpose  to  save,  to  devise  a  consistent 
method  of  salvation.  It  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  moral  government, 
to  have  reeeiTed  rebels  into  favour  **  without 
the  shedding  of  blood."  Hence  the  elect  are 
said  to  be  *^  chosen  in  Christ"  In  other 
plaees  th^  are  said  to  be  **  Christ's  seed."  In 
others,  they  are  represented  ^  as  given  to  him" 
by  his  Father.  When,  in  the  covenant  of 
peaee,  he  engaged  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 


sins  of  the  world,  a  stipulated  number  wm 
''  given  him"  as  his  reward.  In  view  of  man- 
kind, as  already  plunffed  in  guilt  and  ruin, 
and  of  Christ  as  makmg  an  adequate  atone- 
ment, God  **  chose  them  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth." 

This  is  what  we  suppose  the  Scriptures 
mean  by  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  apos- 
tle represents  himself  and  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus  to  be  **  chosen" — "  chosen  in  Christ" 
— "chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;"  and  that  not  upon  condition  they 
would  be  holy,  not  because  of  any  foreseen 
holiness,  but  **  that  they  should  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love,  having  pre- 
destinated them  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
by  Jesus  Christ  unto  himself,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will." 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  may  be  evinced, — 

1.  From  the  divine  immutability. 

God  is  unchangeable.  **  He  is  in  one  mind, 
and  who  can  turn  him  ?"  But  if  God  is  uu- 
chan^abie,  then  every  thing  that  has  been, 
or  will  be,  was  unalterably  fixed  and  deter- 
mined in  the  divine  mind  from  eternity. 
Hence  it  is  written,  **  the  counsel  of  the  Lord 
standcth  for  ever, — ^the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
to  all  generations."  Hence  God  himself  claims 
this  exalted  character :  ^  I  am  God,  and  there 
is  none  else;  I  am  Ood^  and  there  is  none 
like  me ;  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times,  the  things  that  are 
not  yet  done ;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand, 
and  I  will  do  111  my  pleasure."  If  we  could 
suppose  the  Deity  to  be  wiser,  and  better,  and 
mightier  at  some  times  than  at  others,  we 
might  suppose,  that  with  every  accession  of 
knowledge,  goodness,  and  power,  he  would 
form  some  new  design.  But  he  is  always 
the  same.  And  as  his  character  never  alters, 
so  his  purposes  never  alter.  Hence  the  divine 
immutability  secures  the  doctrine  of  election. 
If  the  divine  mind  has  formed  any  new  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  men,  then 
he  has  altered  his  plans  and  is  mutable ;  but 
if  he  has  always  been  of  the  same  mind,  then, 
unless  he  actually  saves  the  whole,  he  must 
have  formed  the  purpose  of  saving  a  certain 
part  Every  individual  he  saves,  he  must 
have  ^*  always  meant  to  save," — he  must  have 
always  chosen  and  determined  to  save.  But 
this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  doctrine 
of  election.  Ail  the  objections,  therefore, 
that  are  made  against  the  doctrine  of  election, 
are  levelled  eqiudly  against  the  divine  inmiu- 
tability. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  election  may  be  con- 
clusively argued  from  the  Divine  foreknow- 
ledge. 

The  mere  light  of  nature  is  enough  to  teach 
us,  that  God  knows  idl  things,  present,  past, 
and  to  comet  It  is  impossible  that  a  Being 
of  infinite  wisdom  should  commence  a  system 
of  operations  without  knowing  what  he  is  about 
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to  do.  If  Ood  docs  not  know.all  tTcntB  before 
Ihov  actually  take  place,  then  his  know- 
ledge may  increase,  and  he  may  be  wiser  to- 
morrow than  he  is  to-day.  In  short,  if  he 
does  not  foreknow  ail  things,  he  may  not  only 
from  day  to  day  discover  things  that  are  new, 
but  he  may  deduce  new  results  from  them, 
may  misjudge  in  his  arrangements,  and  be 
frustrated  in  his  purposes,  llut  the  Bible  puts 
this  question  l>cyond  a  doubt.  **  Known  unto 
G<xi  are  all  his  works  fn)m  the  beginning  of 
the  world."*  It  v  a  settled  point,  then,  that 
God  knew  from  all  eternity  every  thing  that 
would  take  place. 

God,  therefore,  knows  who  will  at  bst  be 
Raved.  In  the  ages  of  eternity,  he  beheld  the 
long  tract  of  time  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the 
general  judgment,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  every 
individual  of  the  human  family  that  would  at 
last  enter  into  his  kingdom.  lie  knew  the 
ez3(.'t  number,  and  he  knew  with  absolute 
certainty.  I  say  he  knew  with  certainty  ;  fi^r 
there  is  nothing  else  that  deserves  the  name 
of  knowledge  except  that  which  is  certain. 
God  did  not  know  how  manv,  and  who  would 
probably  be  saved,  but  how  many  would  cer- 
tainly be  saved.  Absolutely  to  foreknow  a 
mere  contingency,  is  impossible.  To  know 
who  might  be  saved,  and  who  might  not  be 
saved,  is  to  know  nothing  about  it.  Certainly 
to  know  that  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet  certainly 
t<i  know  that  it  may  not  be,  is  the  same  thing 
as  certainly  to  know  and  not  certainly  to  know 
at  the  same  time ;  which  is  palpable  contra- 
diction. It  must  be  conceded,'therefore,  that 
God  must  have  known  with  absolute  certainty 
the  exact  number  of  those  who  would  be  saved. 
But  how  could  this  be  known  unless  it  were 
a  determined  event  ?  If  it  were  undetermined, 
it  was  unceiiain ;  and  if  uncertain,  it  could 
not  certainly  be  known.  I^^t  any  man  but  an 
atheist  look  at  this  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
and  he  must  receive  the  doctrine  of  election. 
How  could  God  know  from  eternity  how 
many  would  be  saved,  unless  he  had  from 
eternity  determined  to  save  precisely  this 
number  ?  In  eternity,  there  was  no  being  but 
God  himself.  There  was  no  heavens  and  no 
earth,  no  angels  and  no  men.  God  existed 
alone.  And  when  he  existed  alone,  he  cer- 
tainly knew  how  many  intelligent  beings 
would  exist,  and  how  many  would  be  saved. 
But  where  did  he  obtain  this  knowledge  ?  Not 
from  any  other  being  beside  himself,  for  there 
was  no  other ;  and  not  from  himself,  unless 
he  had  formed  the  determination  to  save  them ; 
for  if  he  had  not  formed  the  determination  to 
save  them,  he  could  not  have  known  that  they 
would  be  saved.  It  is  just  as  certain,  there- 
fore, that  God  determined  from  eternity  who 
would  be  saved,  as  that  he  knew  from  eternity 
who  would  be  saved.  '*  For  whom  he  did 
foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate.**  But  this 
if  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  doctrine  of 
electiuL   All  the  olvjections  which  lie  against 


the  doctrine  of  election,  lie  with  equal  forci' 
against  the  Divine  prescience. 

n.  In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  we  shall  make 
our  appeal  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  We  con- 
sider the  doctrine  unanswerably  demonstratiHl 
from  the  preceding  considerations;  but  "to 
the  law  and  the  testimony.**  The  Scriptures 
are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  Here  we  have  a  standard 
to  which  every  thing  must  bow.  From  this 
oracle  'there  is  no  appeal.  I^et  us  go.  then,  to 
the  Bible  ;  and  let  us  go — not  to  alter,  not  to 
expunge,  not  to  supply,  not  to  wrest  from  its 
plain  and  obvious  moaning  a  single  word;  but 
simply  to  inquire  what  the  Ix>rd  hath  spoken, 
and  to  yield  our  preconceived  opinions  to  the 
paramount  authority  of  eternal  truth.  Here, 
if  we  are  not  deceived,  we  find  the  doctrine 
of  election  revealed  as  plainly  as  language  can 
reveal  it. 

Let  the  reader  eareftiUy  consult  the  follow- 
ing passages,  and  interpret  them  according  to 
just  and  fair  ])rincii)Ie8  of  exegesis,  and  we 
leave  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine 
whether  thev  do  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
special  ciwtion  of  j>articulari>ersons  to  eternal 
life  :  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24  ;  Acts  xiii.  48  :  Rom. 
viii.  2t« — .'30 ;  ix.  23;  xi.  .'S,  7  ;  Eph.  L  4,  '» ; 
1  Thess.  i.  4  ;  v.  9  :  2  Thess.  ii.  i:j ;  2  Tim. 
i.  9  ;  ii.  1(»;  1  IVt.  i.  2.  The  coustmctitm 
which  some  would  force  upon  these  passages, 
agri^eably  to  which  they  understand  merely 
the  election  or  designation  of  nations  or  bodies 
of  people  to  external  religitms  privileges,  can- 
not be  maintained  without  unsettling  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  scheme  of  per- 
sonal and  individual  salvation  ;  and,  however 
favourable  such  an  idea  may  be  to  certain 
dogmas  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  a  standing 
in  what  has  bet>n  calU*d  the  visible  church,  and 
the  opus  ojMTatum  of  its  sacraments,  it  cannot 
but  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
genuiue  piety,  and  is,  indeed,  found  to  flourish 
only  in  regions  where  that  piety  has  little  or 
no  influence. 

Ellerians,  or  Ronsdorftanb.  This  sect 
arose,  aN>ut  the  year  1726,  in  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  and  spread  through  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  founder  was  F.lias  Filler,  who  was  bom 
about  IfiOO,  near  Elberfeld,at  Ronsdorf,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  little  more  than  a  farm. 
Eller,  who  claimc>d  descent  ^m  Jndah,  mar- 
ried successive! v  three  wives ;  the  first,  on 
account  of  her  piety ;  the  second,  for  her 
youth ;  the  third,  for  her  money.  The  latter, 
Ann  of  Buchel,  was  the  daughter  of  a  pastry- 
cook of  Elberfeld.  These  two  consorts  asserted 
that  they  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Revelation.  Eller, 
the  **  Father  of  Sion,**  conversed  familiarly 
with  God,  as  a  friend  with  his  friend,  the 
church  having  fallen  into  decay.  God,  who 
resided  in  him,  sent  him  to  form  a  new  charch, 
in  which  work  his  wife,  the  **  Mother  of  Sion,** 
was  to  co-operate,  and  to  her  all  the  tecrets  of 
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predcftination  were  rcrcaled.  He  published 
hit  rereries  in  a  German  work,  entitled,  '*The 
Shepherd*8  Bag,'*  in  allusion  to  that  of  David, 
which  contained  five  stones  to  attack  Goliath. 

Qler  collected  his  adherents  from  among 
the  reformists  of  Elberfeld,  who  had  become 
enthusiasts.  With  them  he  quitted  that  town 
in  1728,  predicting  that  it  would  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  like  Sodom.  The  day  on  which  this 
catastrophe  was  to  happen  being  fixed,  they 
all  departed  early  in  the  morning  to  ascend 
Mount  Ronsdorf,  whence  they  expected  to  see 
the  conflagration  which  was  to  consume  the 
town,  and  they  waited  in  vain  till  evening  the 
ftUfilnient  of  the  prediction.  This  miscalcu- 
lation deadened  their  zeal,  without  undeceiv- 
ing them.  The^  erected  houses  at  Ronsdorf, 
which  were  so  situated  that  they  could  all  be 
seen  firom  that  of  their  patron.  £ller,  first  the 
dapaU  and  then  the  tyrant  of  this  little  king- 
dom, was  a  cunning  ambitious  man,  who  em- 
ployed spies  in  the  government  of  his  little 
sect ;  for  espionage  is  mseparable  from  despot- 
ism. He  loved  long  repasts  and  orgies,  per- 
haps less  from  a  taste  for  scenes  of  debauchery, 
than  to  gain  the  secrets  which  might  be  ut- 
tered in  seasons  of  intoxication ;  for  he  had 
sufficient  precaution  to  confide  his  doctrine  to 
adepts  only,  one  of  its  chief  articles  being  to 
deny  every  thing  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  1750,  a  synod  of  reformers,  held  at  Wal- 
deck,  condemned  Eller  und  his  followers,  who 
were  also  condemned  by  the  theological  faculty 
at  Marpurg,  and  afterwards  excomniimicated 
in  another  synod  of  reformers.  The  death 
of  Eller,  in  1750,  cooled  the  enthusiasm,  and 
undeceived  the  credulity  of  a  multitude  of 
people  whom  he  had  seduced.  The  reveries  ' 
of  this  sect  are  amply  described  by  Kncvels. 

Ronsdorf  is  now  a  pretty,  populous,  and 
indnstrious  town. 

Eloqitence,  PrLPiT.  "  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit 
are  these  two, — gravity  and  warmth.  The 
serious  nature  of  the  subjects  belonging  \o 
the  pulpit  requires  gravity ;  their  importance 
to  mankind  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from 
being  either  easy  or  common  to  unite  these 
characters  of  eloquence.  The  gravey  when  it 
Is  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uni- 
form solemnity.  The  irarm,  when  it  wants 
gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light. 
The  union  of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all 
preachers,  as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both 
in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and 
in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and 
warmth  united,  form  that  character  of  preach- 
ing which  the  French  call  onctiun ;  the  affect- 
ing, penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing 
from  a  strong  sensibility  of  heart  in  the 
preacher,  the  importance  of  those  ^  truths 
which  he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that 
they  may  make  full  impression  on  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.*'  See  Dkclanation,  Sermons. 

Elxattss,  ancient  heretics,  who  made  their 


appearance  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, and  took  their  name  from  their  leader, 
Elxai.  They  kept  a  mean  between  the  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Pagans  :  they  worshipped  but 
one  Crod,  observed  the  Jewish  sabbath,  circum- 
cision, and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law ; 
yet  they  rq'ected  the  Pentateuch  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  nor  had  they  any  more  respect  for  the 
writings  of  the  apostles.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  Elxai  ultimately  joined  the  sect  of  the 
Ebionites. 

Emanation,  (from  the  Latin  emarare,  to 
issue,  flow  out,)  a  term  used  in  reference  to 
the  theosophical  doctrine  of  the  East,  accord- 
ing to  which,  all  created  things  emanated 
from  the  Supreme  Being  by  an  eternal  efilux, 
and  not  by  a  spontaneous  creation.  It  is  found 
in  the  Indian  mythology,  as  it  is  in  the  old 
Persian,  or  Bactro-Median  system  of  Zoroas- 
ter. It  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Greek 
philosophy,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pythagoras. 

Emulation,  a  generous  ardour  kindled  by 
the  praiseworthy  examples  of  others  ;  which 
impels  us  to  imitate,  to  rival,  and,  if  possible, 
to  excel  them.  This  passion  involves  in  it 
esteem  of  the  person  whose  attainments  or 
conduct  we  emulate,  of  the  qualities  and 
actions  in  which  we  emulate  him,  and  a  desire 
of  resemblance,  together  with  a  joy  springing 
from  the  hope  of  success.  The  word  comes 
originally  froni  the  Greek  a/iiXXo,  contest ; 
whence  the  Latin  <tmuluSf  and  thence  our  eniai- 
lation,  Plato  makes  emulation  the  daughter  of 
envy ;  if  so,  there  is  a  great  difference  l^tween 
the  mother  and  the  ofiGspring ;  the  one  being 
a  virtue,  and  the  other  a  vice.  Emulation 
admires  great  actions,  and  strives  to  imitate 
them  ;  envy  refuses  them  the  praises  that  are 
their  due;  emulation  is  generous,  and  only 
tliinks  of  equalling  or  surpassing  a  rival ;  envy 
is  low,  and  only  seeks  to  lessen  him.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  more  proper  to  suppose 
emulation  the  daughter  of  admiration ;  admi- 
ration being  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  it. 

Encratites,  a  sect  in  the  second  century, 
who  abstained  from  marriage,  wine,  and 
animal  food. 

Endowment,  Ecclesiastical,  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  settlement  of  a  pension  upon  a 
minister,  or  the  building  of  a  church,  or  tlie 
severing  a  sufi&cicnt  portion  of  tithes  for  a 
vicar,  when  the  benefice  is  appropriated. 

Among  the  Dissenters,  endowments  arc 
benefactions  left  to  their  place  or  congrega- 
tion, for  the  support  of  their  ministers.  Where 
the  congregation  is  poor  or  small,  these  have 
been  found  beneficial ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
have  been  detrimental.  Too  often  has  it 
tended  to  relax  the  exertions  of  the  people ; 
and  when  such  a  fund  has  fiiUen  into  the 
hands  of  an  unsuitable  minister,  it  has  pre 
vented  his  removal ;  when,  had  he  derived  no 
support  from  the  people,  necessity  would  have 
caused  him  to  depart,  and  make  room  for  one 
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more  worthy.  Scarcely  has  it  heen  found 
that  any  congregation  has  tamed  Arian  or 
Socinian,  bat  such  as  enjoyed  sach  endow- 
ments. 

Enebgici,  a  denomination  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  so  called  because  they  held  that  the 
eucharist  was  the  energy  and  virtue  of  Jesus 
Christ;  not  his  body,  nor  a  representation 
thereof! 

Enebgumens,  persons  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil,  concerning  whom  there 
were  many  regolations  among  the  primitive 
Christians.  They  were  denied  baptism  and 
the  eucharist ;  at  least  this  was  the  practice 
of  some  churches;  and  though  they  were 
under  the  care  of  exorcists,  yet  it  was  thought 
a  becoming  act  of  charity  to  let  them  have  the 
public  prayers  of  the  church,  at  which  they 
were  permitted  to  be  present. 

Enthusiasm.  To  obtain  just  definitions  of 
words  which  are  promiscuously  used,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  no  small  difficulty.  This 
word,  it  seems,  is  used  both  in  a  good  and  a 
bad  sense.  In  its  best  sense  it  signifies  a 
divine  afflatus  or  inspiration.  It  is  also  taken 
for  that  noble  ardour  of  mind  which  leads  us 
to  imagine  any  thing  sublime,  grand,  or  sur- 
prising. In  its  worst  sense  it  signifies  any 
impression  on  the  fancy,  or  dotation  of  the 
passions,  of  which  a  man  can  give  no  rational 
account  It  is  generally  applied  to  religious 
characters,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  (arro  rmv 
Iv  OvviatQ  fuiivofitvwy)  fh>m  the  wild  ges- 
tures and  speeches  of  ancient  religionists, 
pretending  to  more  than  ordinary  and  more 
than  true  communications  with  the  gods,  and 
particularly  Iv  OvtriaiCt  in  the  act  or  at  the 
time  of  sacrificing.  In  this  sense,  then,  it  sig- 
nifies that  impulse  of  the  mind  which  leads  a 
man  to  suppose  he  has  some  remarkable  in- 
tercourse with  the  Deity,  while  at  the  same 
time  it^  is  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  a 
heated  imagination,  or  a  sanguine  constitution. 

Tkiat  the  EHvine  Being  permits  his  people 
to  enjoy  fellowship  with  him,  and  that  he  can 
work  upon  the  mmds  of  his  creatures  when 
and  how  he  pleases,  cannot  be  denied.  But, 
then,  what  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  are 
to  judge,  in  order  to  distingmsh  it  from  en- 
thusiasm? It  is  necessary  there  should  be 
some  rule,  for  without  it  the  greatest  extra- 
yagances  would  be  committed,  the  most  noto- 
rious impostors  countenanced,  and  the  most 
enormous  evils  ensue.  Now,  this  criterion 
is  the  word  of  God;  from  which  we  learn, 
that  we  are  to  expect  no  new  revelations, 
no  extraordinary  gifts,  as  in  the  apostles' 
time ;  that  whatever  opinions,  feelings,  views, 
or  impressions  we  may  have,  if  they  are  in- 
consistent with  reason,  if  they  do  not  tend  to 
humble  us,  if  they  do  not  influence  our  tem- 
per, regulate  our  lives,  and  make  us  just,  pious, 
honest,  and  uniform,  they  cannot  come  from 
Qod,  but  are  evidently  the  eflfusions  of  an 
e&thusiattic  brain.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 


mind  be  enlightened,  if  the  will  which  was 
perverse  be  renovated,  detached  from  eviL 
and  inclined  to  good ;  if  the  powers  be  roused 
to  exertion  for  the  promotion  of  the  Divine 
glory,  and  the  good  of  meu ;  if  the  natural 
corruptions  of  the  heart  be  suppressed;  if 
peace  and  joy  arise  from  a  view  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  attended  with  a  spiritual  frame 
of  mind,  a  heart  devoted  to  God,  and  a  holy, 
useful  life, — however  this  may  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  enthusiasm,  it  certainly  is 
from  God,  because  bare  human  efforts,  unas- 
sisted by  him,  could    never    produce  such 
effects  as  these.     TTieoL  Misc^  voL  il  p.  43  ; 
Locke  on  Understy  voL  ii.  ch.  19  ;  SpecL,  Na 
201,  vol.  iii. ;  Weslet/'n  Serm,  on  Enthuaiatm ; 
Mrs,  H.  Mare's  Hints  towards  forming  the  ^ 
Character  of  a  young  Princess,  vol.  ii.  p.  246  ; 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  by  Taylor. 
Envt,  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
I  quiet,  arising  from    the  advantages    which 
others  are  supposed  to  possess  above  us,  ac- 
companied with  malignity  towards  those  who 
possess  them.  •  **  This,''  says  a  good  writer, 
"is  universally  admitted  to   be  one   of  the 
blackest  passions  in  the  human  heart.     No 
one,  indeed,  is  to  be  condemned  for  defending 
his  rights,  and  showing  displeasure  against  a 
malicious  enemy ;  but  to  conceive  ill-will  at 
one  who  has  attacked  none  of  our  rights,  nor 
done  us  any  injury,  solely  because  he  is  more 
prosperous  than  we  are,  is  a  disposition  alto- 
gether unnaturaL    Hence  the  character  of  an 
envious  man  is  universally  odious.     All  dis- 
claim it,  and  they  who  feel  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  this  passion,  caref\illy  conceal 
it.  The  chief  grounds  of  envy  may  be  reduced 
to  three :  accomplishments  of  mind ;  advan- 
tages of  birth,  rai^,  and  fortune ;  and  superior 
success  in  worldly  pursuits.    To  subdue  this 
odious  disposition,  let  us  consider  its  sinful 
and  criminal  nature ;  the  mischieft  it  occa- 
sions to  the  world,  the  unhappiness  it  pro- 
duces to  him  who  possesses  it ;  the  evil  causes 
that  nourish  it,  such  as  pride  and  indolence  : 
let  us,  moreover,  bring  often  into  view  those 
reli^ous  considerations  which  regard  us  as 
Chnstians ;   how  unworthy  we  are  in  the 
sight  of  God;  how  much  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  are  above  what  we  deserve,     lit  us* 
learn  reverence  and  submission  to  that  Divine 
government  which  has  appointed  to  every  one 
such  a  condition  as  is  fittest  for  him  to  possess : 
let  us  consider  how  opposite  the  Christian 
spirit  is  to  envy ;  above  all,  let  us  offer  up  our 
prayers  to  the  Ahnighty,  that  he  would  purify 
our  hearts  from  a  passion  which  is  so  base 
and  so  criminaL" 

EoNiANs,  the  followers  of  Eon,  a  wild  fana- 
tic, of  the  province  of  Bretagne,  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  he  concluded,  from  the  resemblance 
between  eum,  in  the  form  for  exorcising  ma- 
lignant spirits,  viz.  **  per  eum  qui  ventums 
est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,"  and  his  own 
name  Eon,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
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onlained  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  Eon 
tras,  however,  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
council  at  Rheims,  in  1148.  and  ended  his 
days  in  a  prison.  He  left  behind  him  a  num- 
ber of  followers,  whom  persecution  and  death, 
so  weakly  and  cruelly  employed,  could  not 
persuade  to  abandon  his  cause,  or  to  renounce 
an  absurdity  which,  says  Mosheim,  one  would 
think  could  never  have  gained  credit  but  in 
such  a  place  as  Bedlam. 

EoQUiNiANS,  a  denomination  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  so  called  from  one  Eoquinus, 
their  master,  who  taught  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  the  wicked,  but  for  the  faithful  only. 

Epabcht,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop,  or  other  high  ecclesiastical 
ruler. 

Epictrsans,  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  a 
Greek  philosopher,  who  flourished  about  a.m. 
3700.  This  sect  maintained  that  the  world 
was  fbrmed  not  by  God,  nor  with  any  design, 
bat  bj  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 
They  denied  that  God  governs  the  world,  or 
in  the  least  condescends  to  interfere  with 
creatures  below  ;  they  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  angels  ;  they 
maintained  that  happiness  consisted  in  plea- 
sure ;  but  some  of  them  placed  this  pleasure 
in  the  tranquillity  and  joy  of  the  mind  arising 
from  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  and  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  true 
pinciple  of  Epicurus  ;  others  understood  him 
m  the  gross  sense,  and  placed  all  their  happi- 
ness in  corporeal  pleasure.  His  system  found 
many  followers  in  Rome,  amon^  whom  Cel- 
sus,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Lucretius,  were  the- 
most  eminent  When  Paul  was  at  Athens,  he 
had  conferences  with  the  Epicurean  philo- 
so^ers.  Acts  xviL  18.  The  word  Epicurean 
is  used  at  present  for  an  indolent,  effeminate, 
and  voluptuous  person,  who  only  consults  his 
private  and  particular  pleasure,  and  particu* 
larly  one  who  is  devoted  to  the  ei^joyments  of 
the  table.    See  Academics. 

Epiphant,  a  festival,  otherwise  called  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ob- 
served on  the  6th  of  January,  in  honour  of  the 
appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  the  three  magi, 
or  wise  men,  who  came  to  adore  and  bring 
him  presents.  In  Germany,  this  feast  is 
called  the  day  of  the  holy  three  kings.  The 
Greeks  term  it  Theophany,  or  appearance  of 
God. 

Episcopacy,  that  form  of  church  govem- 
ment  in  which  diocesan  bishops  are  esta- 
blished as  distinct  firom  and  superior  to  priests 
or  presbyters. 

The  controversy  respecting  Episcopacy 
commenced  soon  after  the  Reformation,  and 
haa  been  agitated  with  great  warmth,  be- 
tween the  Episcopalians  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  on  the 
other.  Among  the  Protestant  churches  abroad, 
those  which  were  reformed  by  Luther  and 
his  associmtes  are  in  general  episcopal;  whilst 


such  as  follow  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  have 
for  the  most  part  thrown  off  the  order  of 
bishops,  as  one  of  the  corruptions  of  popery. 
In  England,  however,  the  controversy  has 
been  considered  as  of  greater  importance 
than  on  the  continent  It  has  been  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  one  party,  that  the  epis- 
copal order  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
the  church ;  and  by  others,  that  it  is  a  per- 
nicious encroachment  on  the  rights  of  men, 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  m  Scripture. 
We  will  just  briefly  state  their  arguments. 

1.  Episcopacy,  arguments  for.  1.  Some 
argue  that  the  nature  of  the  office  which  the 
apostles  bore  was  such,  that  the  edification 
of  the  church  would  require  they  should 
have  some  successors  in  those  ministrations 
which  are  not  common  to  gospel  ministers. — 
2.  That  Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops  of 
Ephesus  and  Crete,  whose  business  it  was  to 
exercise  such  extraordinary  acts  of  jurisdic- 
tion as  are  now  elaimed  by  diocesan  bishops, 
1  Tim.  i.  3;  1  Tim.  iiL  19,  22 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2 ; 
Tit  i.  5,  &c. ;  Tit  iii.  10. — 3.  Some  have  ar- 
gued from  the  mention  of  angels,  i.  e.  as  they 
understand,  it,  of  diocesan  bishops,  in  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  particularly  the  an- 
gel of  Ephesus,  though  there  were  many  mi- 
nisters employed  in  it  long  before  the  date  of 
that  epistle,  Acts  xx.  17,  18.— 4.  It  is  urged, 
that  some  of  the  churches  which  were  formed 
in  large  cities  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
and  especially  that  of  Jerusalem,  consisted  of 
such  vast  numbers  as  could  not  possibly  assem- 
ble at  one  place. — 5.  That  in  the  writers  who 
succeeded  the  inspired  penmen,  there  is  a 
multiplied  and  concurring  evidence  to  prove 
the  apostolic  institution  of  episcopacy. 

II.  Episcopacy,  arguments  against.  1.  To 
the  above  it  is  answered,  that  as  the  office  of 
the  apostles  was  such  as  to  require  extraordi- 
nary and  miraculous  endowments  for  the  dis- 
charge of  many  parts  of  it,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  have  any  successors  in  those 
services,  who  are  not  empowered  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  them  as  the  apostles  themselves 
were ;  and  it  is  maintained,  that  so  far  as 
ordination,  confirmation,  and  excommunica- 
tion, may  be  performed  without  miraculous 
gifts,  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  what  seems 
to  suit  the  pastoral  office  in  general 

2.  That  Timothy  and  Titus  had  not  a 
stated  residence  in  these  churches,  but  only 
visited  them  for  a  time,  2  Tim.  iv.  9,  13  ; 
Tit  iii.  12.  It  also  appears  from  other  places 
in  which  the  journeys  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
are  mentioned,  that  they  were  a  kind  of  itin- 
erant officers,  called  evangelists,  wrho  were 
assistants  to  the  apostles ;  for  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy 
was  written  prior  to  those  from  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  some  think  the 
second  was  also.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  it  seems  probable  at  least  that  they 
had  very  extraordinary  gifts  to  furnish  them 
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f.'i  ilu'ir  sM|KT»«ir  dtficf?,  I  Tim.  iv.  14  :  E|ih.  thf  apostlef,  ^liicli  is  roconriloaMe  with  tlu* 
iv.  11:2  Tim.  iv.  .'i.     Ami  Tluni;:h  Timothy  sii])iM>sition  of  tlu-ir  iK-inir  parix'hial,  nf»r  al- 
v;i«<  with  l*ii!il  i^heii  lio  took  his  leave  of  tlu*  together  irrocoucileaWe  i»ith  the  sup(»o>iti(»n 
oM«  rs   of  Ephesiis,    (Acts   xx.)  the   ap<«Mle  of  joint  pastors  in  those  churches. — 3.   It  is 
pivis  in»i  the  least  hint  «if  any  extraorilinary  allowml  that  Ijrnatin>,  iu  many  places,  distin- 
jHiwiT  villi  vhieh  he  was  invested.  nt»r  says  pui>hes  between  bisho^>s  and  i)re5byters,  and 
ow  Mi>ril  ti»  enj^aije  their  iibediiiice  t-^  him:  ri-ijnires  obeilience  to  bishops  fnim  the  whole 
wlsi»'h  is  a  very  >tr«»ii;r  presumption  that  no  chureh  ;  but  as  he  ("ften  supj»<»ses  each  of  t!ie 
sm  h   relation   did   subsist,   or   vas   to   take  ehiirohes  ti>Mhieh  he  wrote  to  meet  in  <ine 
place.  pl:ioo.  auil  represents  them  as  breakioir  one 
:^.  As  to  the  nncels  of  the  soven  churches  li-.if.  a.Ml  surroundin^u:  one  altar,  and  char;n-.s 
in  Asia,  it  is  certain  thai.  I'rany  tlii?!i:  which  t::e  b'^liop  to  know  all  his  lli»ek  by  name,  it 
npiK-ars  in  »iTir  Loni">  ep;>iles  tt>  tin  m  i  iiv\.  is  nii'st  e\ident  th;;i  he  must  >peak  of  a  jtriro- 
ii.  andiii.\  the}  Uii^dii  be  lu*  niore  tluin  tlie  ehial.  aiid  n<»t  a  diocesan  bi.shop. — 4.   Poly- 
pastors   of  siuiile   eMr.:;reL'aiions    wiih   thi  ir  earji  ixlu-rt^  the  *  ■hri>tians  at  Philippi  to   Iv 
proper  :'.s>isian:s.  subject    t-i   the  prc>b\ters  and  deacons,  but 
4.  'I'o  the  ftnirth  ariinnieiit  it  is  ar.swere-l.  s.^\^  :i'»t  one  vorii  :!:  out  anv  bi>hon. — 5.  Jus- 
1.  That  tlic  Monl  ;i; .  uiTm;  ma\  onUM;.v^.ilS  :i:i  M.irtyr  •»;  i-aks  of  the  /'/^*^/ln^  but  then 
proat  nun»lHTS,  and   may  not   Ik-  iriunde<l  t"  he  n  pr-.-'iiits  him  as  K'injr  pr^'^ent  at  every 
exjire^s   tliat    tlieiv   w\re  several   limes  ten  adr.ii;.is!ra:i-  n   of    the   euchari<t,   vhich   he 
thoii>:iniU  in  an  exact  and  liior.d  >ense :  cem-  also  nieu:i":'.s   as  alwav<  makin;  a    I'art   of 
pare  I.iike,  ch.  xii.  ver.  1.  ((irei^k.) — 2.  That  tlieir  \  ub-ie  wor-hip  ;  so  that  the  bish«>p  h-.Te 
no  sutlieieTJt  proof  is  bnuicht  fronj  Serij-ture  r.Tu'-t  have  only  K-i-n  tlie  ]^istor  of  one  ci^ii- 
tif  iliere  beinu'  such  nnmbtTs  of  people  in  any  pre^'ation. — •;.  TcrtuHi.in  sjeaks  of  approvt^l 
p.irticular  ]'lace  as  thi«i  sup];»t»Ses  :  for  the  m\-  ilil-.i-v  :  but  There  is  noil.::iL'  said  of  them  that 
rials  of  K'lievin^  ilew*  spoken  «">f  iu  iho  pre-  jiri.»%cs  :i  (li«'i.x;>an,  'iir.ce  all  he  sa\s  iniirht  Ik* 
ccilinc  text,  as  well  as  the  numbers  nietri ion-  applied   to   a  par-ichial   bishop. — 7.  Thouv'h 
ed.   Acts  ii.  41  :  AlIn  iv.  4.  niii'ht  vt-ry  pro-  il..-;ii.n<    Auxandriuus    fpi.aks   vf    bi>h'^p-. 
bably  K"   iho>e  wh  •  ^^ i re  ira'lii-rid  T'lpether  prii-s!.".  ai.d  ileacons.  v^t  it  cjun^^t  K*  iTifrrrti 
at  tliose  pn-at  fe::^;^   fii-m  d-.st.mt   j'l;ic«-«,  tf  from    he:»ce   that    the   bi^h;  ps  mI'  whom   Iu- 
which  lew  niipht  have  their  s:ate«l  r.-.-iileii-.e  speak<  wure  any  thim;  more  than  [•aroehiil. 
in  that  cit}.     S<.'e  Aet>.  eh.  vii,  v^r.  1  — ■'^. — M.  —  *«.  Oriiren  speak'*  distinctly  of  bishops  and 
If  tlie  number  were  Si>  i:Tc;it  a**  the  obuctioii  prv-<byters.  but  unites  them  Nnh,  as  it  scems. 
supiKises,  ihen^  mipht  K'.  for  :iny  thinp  \\hii'h  umler  the  eomnu'n    name  of  priests,  sajinir 
appears   in    S4'ripture,  *»'t;i«/  his.f,"p<  in  the  ut-t  bin  ir  ■ 'ft  he  jx'wer  of  bishops  a.s  extending 
same  citv,  as  there  are,  anion":  those  ^^ho  do  Kvon<l  one  conirrecation,  and  rather  insinu- 
not  allow  of  di«K'i-san  ej'iscopacy.  si-veral  co-  nti->  the  contrary,  when  he  sjH'jks  of  offin- 
onlinate  past-irs.  overseers,  or  bishop* :  atid  ib  rs  as  br.Mijrht  Ixfore  the  wh<de  church  to 
thttuph  Kusebius  dv^-s  indeed  pretend  to  cixe  K- juil^'ed  by  it. — '.*.  The  Aji<^stolic  Constitu- 
us  a  catalocue  of  the  bishops  «»f  .lerusaUin,  it  tions  fre'iuentlv  disiini:uish  between  bishops 
IS  to  bi'  reniemberi'd  hi»w  the  I'hristians  had  and  presbyters:  but  these  (\«nsiiini)on>  can- 
been  disjH?rsed  fn»m  thence  for  a  c«msiderabie  not  be  dei'cudetl  on,  as  they  are  supp-.-sid  to 
time,  at  and  after  the  Ilonian  war.  and  re-  be  a  f«  rpery  of  the  fourth  century. —  lo.  It  i» 
moved  into  other  parts,  wliich  must  necessa-  all'»wed  that,  iu  succeedinij  atres,  the  dilFer- 
rily   verj'   much    increase    the    uncertainty  ence  Ktween   bi-^hops  and   ]»rcsb}ters  came 
which  Eu«<'bius  h in: self  owns  there  was,  as  ti)  be  more  and  mi  re  niac:i:fied,  and  varimis 
to  the  succession  of  bishops  iu  most  of  the  churches  came  under  the  care  of  the  same 
ancient  Sees.  b:sh«'p:  n-jvertl^eless.  J eri^me  diVLS  expressly 
.5.  As  to  th»' ancient  writers,  it  is  obsi-rve  J,  sreak   of  bi>hojs   ar.d    presbvters  as   (»f  tlie 
that  thou;:h  Clemens  Romanus  rtci'muieiid*.  same  i^r-.ler:  ar.d  i ire jory  Na7ianzen  speaks 
to  (he  Corinthians  the  example  I *f  the. UMU!>h  of  thr-  preat  ar.i  affiAtluij  distinction  made 
church,    where   the    hiph    priest.    ordirs:iry  betwe^^n    miri^'nr*  in    prer,  jT.itive  of  jilace. 
priest,  and  Levites.  knew  and  ob-jrvi-d  tlu  ir  a'...l   i:he:-  t;.  i.»:'.r.:^  .d  juxLvfie?   ^.as  he  c.ills 
respective  offices,  yet  he  never  menti-ns  ]^res-  thcMi  1  as  a  bniiiit.iMe  and  lUstntciive  tliiuij. 
byters  and  bUhops  as  diMiuct,  nor  refer>  the  111.  /:>fv., ...  v.    L-.r   .n.o  ,/.,e. /.       It    'i> 
conlenduig  Coriotbiaus  to  any  one  eee'.vsias-  tas\  t--  apjrilu-nd  how  Epi>v.pacv.  as  it  wjs 
^     u  ****  ^  ****'  c;?ntre  of  unity,  wliich  he  i:    Ae  pr'-n.-.tivc  l Lurch,  ^»:;h  ih.^e  alterjtii.ns 
vonld  probably  have  done  if  there  had  been  which  it  ai-.vrv;.rds  neeivcd.  miiiht  be  pra- 
wy  diocenn  bishnpfi  among  them;  nav.  he  .\a./.lv   ir.iro,bicid.      The    a^K^sTles   se.m   to 
■eeiM  endenUy  10  speak  of  presbyters  is  vx-  lia\  e*  tax;;:ht  chii:tlv  in    brpe   cities:    thcv 
•Rirag  the  epuGopal  office.     !?ev  seo.  xxxix.  seiiUd    ni'.ni>ters  there,  who.   preaehins:  in 
-?L  ^-•P'^""^-  -^  ^'^^  Irenajus.    u  d«x'>4  *  countrv  viViaaes.  or  sm.dler  towns,  increased 
"■*  if  "°*^*  *°^  distiT»ct)on  be-     the  number  of  convene  :  it  would  have  bivn 
j™  F^**^'**-*"-     ^}<^   diH's  in-     mo>t    Ti  asi»'..aVie   that   th-*>o  new    CiUiven.*, 
ue  noceiBion  of  bUliitps  from     whivrh  \ay  at  a  con>;d,.rablc  disiacce  from 
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the  Urge  towns,  should,  when  they  grevf 
ouniefx>as,  have  formed  themselves  into  dis- 
tinct churches,  under  the  care  of  tlieir  proper 
patton  or  bishops,  independently  of  any  of 
their  neighbours;  but  the  reverence  which 
would  natundly  be  paid   to  men  who  had 
eoavened  with  the   apostles,   and    perhaps 
lome  desire  of  influence  and  dominion,  from 
which  the  hearts  of  very  good  men  might 
not  be  entireW  free,  and  which  early  began 
to   work,  (3  John  9  ;  2  Thess.  u.  7,)   might 
easily  lay  a  foundation  for  such  a  subordi  na- 
tion in  the  ministers  of  new  erected  churches 
to  those  which  were  more  ancient ;  and  much 
more  easily^  might  the  superiority  of  a  pastor 
to  his  OMistant  presbyters  increase,  till  it  at 
length  came  to  that  great  difference  which 
we  own  was  early  made,  and  probably  soon 
carried  to  an  excess.     And  if  there  were  that 
degree  of  degeneracy  in  the  church,  and  de- 
fection fhmi  the  purity  and  vigour  of  rclinon, 
which  the  learned  Vitringa  supposes  to  have 
happened  between    the  time  of   Noro  and 
Tngan,  it  would  be  less  surprising  that  those 
evil  principles,  which  occasioned  episcopal,  and 
at  length  the  papal  usurpation,  should  before 
that  time  exert  some  considerable  influence. 
IV.     Eoiscopaeif  reduced,  plan  of.    Arch- 
bishop Usher  projected  a  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  by  which  he  would  have 
moderated  it  m  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
brought  it  very  near  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment  of   the   Scotch    church, — the  weekly 
parochial  vestry  answering  to  their  church 
KMnion ;  the  monthly  synod  to  be  held  by  the 
Charepiscopi,  answering  to  their  presbv-teries ; 
the  diocesan  synod  to  their  provincial,  and 
the  national  to  their  general  assembly.     The 
meeting  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  practised  in 
the  Church  of  England,  is  but  a  faint  shadow 
of  the  second,  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
third,   and   the  convocation  of  the  fourth. 
Jiinqham's    Origines    Ecclesiastics;    StiUing- 
fleets  Origines  Sacrtr;  Boyse  and  Howe  on 
Epis. ;    Benson^ s  Dissertation  concerning    the 
first  Set  of  the  Christ.  Church  ;  King's  Con- 
htit.  of  the  Church ;  Doddridge's  Lectures,  lee. 
196  ;  Clarkson  and  Dr.  Maurice  on  Episco- 
pacy ;  Enc.  Brit. ;    Dr.  CamphcU.  on  Church 
HisL ;  and  see  the  article  Bisnop. 

Epi8COPAi.L\>r,  one  who  prefers  the  episco- 
pal government  and  discipline  to  all  others. 
See  last  article. 
Epistles  of  Barnabas.  See  Barnabas. 
Equity  is  that  exact  rule  of  righteousness 
or  justice  which  is  to  be  observed  between 
man  and  man.  Our  Lord  beautifully  and 
eomprehensivelv  expresses  it  in  these  words : 
**  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophete."  IVIatt. 
vit  12.  This  golden  rule,  sa^s  Dr.  Watts, 
has  many  excellent  properties  m  it  1.  It  is 
a  rule  that  is  easy  to  be  understood,  and  easy 
to  be  applied  by  the  meanest  and  weakest  un- 


derstanding, Isa,  XXXV.  8. — 2.  It  is  a  very 
short  rule,  and  easy  to  be  remembered  :  tlie 
weakest    memorj'    can    retain    it ;    and   the 
meanest  of  mankind   may  carry  this  al>oiit 
with  them,  and  have  it  ready  upon  all  occu- 
sions. — 3.  This    excellent    precept    carries 
greater  evidence  to  the  conscience,   and  a 
stronger  degree  of  conviction  in  it,  than  any 
other  rule  of  moral  virtue. — 4.  It  is  particu- 
larly fitted  for  practice,  because  it  includes  in 
it  a  powerful  motive  to  stir  us  up  to  do  what 
it  enjoins. — 5.  It  is  such  a  rule  as,  if  well  op- 
plied,  will  almost  always  secure  our  neigh- 
bour from  injury,  and  secure  us  from  guilt  if 
we  should  chance  to  hurt  him.  —  6.  It  is  a 
rule  as  much  fitted  to  awaken  us  to  sincere 
repentance,  upon  the  transgression  of  it,  as 
it  is  to  direct  us  to  our  present  duty.  —  7.  It 
is  a  most  extensive  rule,  with  regard  to  all 
the  stations,  ranks,  and  characters  of  man- 
kind, for  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  them  all. — 
8.  It  is   a    most   comprehensive    rule    with 
regard  to  all  the  actions  and  duties  that  con- 
cern our  neighbours.     It  teaches  us  to  regu- 
late our  temper  and  behaviour,  and  promote 
tenderness,  benevolence,  gentleness,  &c. — 9. 
It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  highest  prudence  with 
regard  to  ourselves,  and  promotes  our  own 
interest  in  the  best  manner.— 10.. This  rule  is 
fitted  to  make  the  whole  world  as  happy  as 
the  present  state  of  things  will  admit.     See 
Watts's   Sermonsy   ser.   33,   vol.  i. ;   Evans*8 
Ser.j  ser.  28  ;  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripple' 
gate,  ser.  10. 

Eqot VOCATION,  the  using  a  term  or  expres- 
sion that  has  a  double  meaning.  Equivoca- 
tions are  said  to  be  expedients  to  save  telling 
the  truth,  and  yet  without  telling  a  falsity ; 
but  if  an  intention  to  deceive  constitute  the 
essence  of  a  lie,  which  in  general  it  does,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  done  without 
incurring  guilt,  as  it  is  certainly  an  intention 
to  deceive. 

Erasmfs,  (Desiderius,)  was  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam, October  28th,  1467.  His  father's 
name  was  Gerard.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was 
sent  to  school ;  and  as  he  excelled  in  singing, 
he  was  chosen  chorister  of  Utrecht  cathedral. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Alexander  Hegius  of  Deventer. 
Erasmus  developed  in  his  youth  great  capa- 
cities, and  excited  the  notice  of  men  of  emi- 
nence. In  1480  he  was  deprived,  by  death, 
of  both  his  father  and  mother;  the  former 
placing  him,  together  with  his  brother,  under 
the  care  of  three  guardians.  Those  guar- 
dians were  all  of  them,  however,  unworthy 
men ;  and,  determining  to  spoliate  the  pro- 
perty of  these  children,  th^  agreed  to  devote 
them  to  a  religious  life.  Erasmus  they  sent 
to  a  convent  of  friars  at  Bolduc,  where  he 
wasted  three  years  of  his  life ;  and  he  was 
next  sent  to  that  of  Sion,  near  Delft ;  and  in 
1486,  when  wearied  with  that  seclusion,  they 
sent   him  to  a  third,   Stein,    near  Tergon. 
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From  the  last  of  those  hounes  he  however 
got  discharged ;  and  discarding  the  name  of 
Gerard,  went  by  that  of  Erasmus.     In  1490 
he  lived  with  llenry  a  Bergis,  archbishop  of 
Cambray.     His  knowledge  was  at  this  time 
very  considerable.     He  was  a  scholar  and  a 
divine,  and  determined  on  rendering  himself 
useful  in  his  day  and  generation.     In  1492  he 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
and  continued  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and  to 
collect  stores  of  useful  knowledge.     In  1493 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  tract  "  De  Scribendis 
Eplstolis."    In  1495  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
kept  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young 
noblemen  of   England  and  France.      Lord 
William  Mountjoy  was  among  their  niunber. 
He  now  wrote  his  book  ^  De  Ratione  con- 
scribendi    Eplstolas,    de    Copia  Verborum,** 
&c. ;  and  in  the  year  1497  he  left  Paris,  and 
resided  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  castle  of 
Tomenheus ;  visited  London  and  Oxford,  and 
became  acquainted  with  many  English  pre- 
lates of  distinguished  piety  and  learning.     At 
Oxford  he  continued  to  reside :  studied  in  St 
Mary's  College;  and  formed  many  connex- 
ions and  acquaintanceships,  which  were  after- 
wards of  great  use  to  him.     From  England 
Erasmus  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  again 
supivorted  himself  by   pupils.     In    1498   he 
prepared  his   **  Adagios,"  and  applied  himself 
ver}'  sedulously  to  the  study  of  Greek ;  and 
he  again  visited  England,  but  soon  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  reprinted  his  "  De  Ra- 
tione," &c.     Erasmus  wrote  a  jesting  letter, 
this    year,  to  the  poet   laureat  of  France, 
which  did  not,  however,  tend  to  raise  his  re- 
putation.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Eras- 
mus visited  Orleans,  and  was  in  great  danger, 
during  that  journey,  of  robbery  and  murder. 
In  1500  he  studied  the  works  of  St  Jerome ; 
of  most  of  the  fathers ;    and    printed    his 
"  Adages,"  for  the  first  time.     In  1503,  the 
last  year  of  the  Pope  Alexander,  Erasmus 
published  several  of  his  works,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Paris.     In  1504  his  mind  was 
deeply  fixed  on  religious  studies,  to  which 
he  intended  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
days.     In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
"  Enchiridion,"  which  is  a  book  of  devotion, 
and  designed  to  expose  the  follies  of  the 
church  of  Rome.     In  1506  he  was  in  Eng- 
land; dedicated  the  Translation  of  Lucian*s 
Timon  to  Dr.  Ruthall ;  published  a  Trans- 
lation of  other  Dialogues  of  Lucian;  visited 
Cambridge,  and  excited  the  universal  atten- 
tion of  the  learned.     In   1508  he  took  his 
Doctor's  degree  at  Turin,  resided  at  Florence, 
and  published  a  third  edition  of  his  **  Adages." 
He  was  also  at  this  time  tutor  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrew's.     In  1509  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  visited 
Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Cardinal 
of  St.  George.     At  Rome  he  wrote  his  "  Que- 
rela Pacis,"  of  which,  when  Julius  II.  was 
iuformed,  he  sent  for  Erasmus  to  dispute  with 


him  ;  but  though  that  pontiff  was  imperious 
and  violent,  he  merely  reprimanded  him  for 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  princes.  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  year,  Erasmus  jour- 
neyed to  England.  There  he  translated  the 
Hecuba  of  Euripides  into  Latin  verse,  and 
adding  to  it  some  other  poems,  published  the 
volume,  and  dedicated  it  to  Warham.  He  at 
this  time  resided  with  the  celebrated  Thomas 
More ;  and  there  wrote,  in'  a  week,  his 
"  Praise  of  Folly."  Erasmus  at  this  time  was 
very  poor ;  and  the  academies  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided,  were  as  poor  as  himself. 
In  1511  he  sent  the  Saturnalia  of  Lucian, 
translated  into  I^tin  also,  to  W^arham.  War- 
ham  was  a  great  canonist,  an  able  statesman, 
a  dexterous  courtier,  a  favourer  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  a  hater  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1513 
he  wrote  an  elegant  letter  to  the  Abbot  of 
St  Bertin,  against  the  rage  of  going  to  war, 
which  then  possessed  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish. Erasmus  had  been  long  engaged  in 
translating  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  which,  when  completed,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  almoner  of  Henry  VIIL  On  that 
work  he  bestowed  great  pains,  and  it  reflects 
great  honour  on  his  name.  Warham  now 
presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Aldington, 
Kent,  and  an  annuity  of  20L  In  1514  Eras- 
mus travelled  to  Flanders ;  wrote  there  the 
Abridgment  of  his  Life,  and  the  celebrated  Let- 
ter to  Father  Servatius.  In  that  letter  he  ex- 
posed the  evils  which  existed  in  the  religious 
nouses ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  Iwldly 
stood  forward  in  defence  of  true  Christianity. 
In  1515  he  was  engaged  in  reprinting  or  re- 
vising his  various  wdrks.  In  1516  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  France,  from  Francis 
L  In  that  year,  the  New  Testament,  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  his  notes,  was  published  by 
him  at  Basle,  and  the  works  of  Saint  Jerome, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Warham. 

This  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament 
in  the  original  Greek,  is  the  first  that  was 
printed  and  published  separately.  The  New 
Testament  had  been  printed  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglott,  in  1514,  but  it  was  not 
published  till  1522.  Both  in  this  and  the 
second  edition,  the  disputed  passage,  1  John 
V.  7,  is  omitted ;  but  he  introduced  it  into  the 
three  following,  on  the  authority  of  only  one 
manuscript,  the  Montfortian,  which  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  of  recent  date.  His  Latin 
translation  is  better  than  the  Vulgate,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  Greek  text  He  re- 
tains, however,  more  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
words  and  phrases  than  the  Protestant  trans- 
lators. His  annotations,  in  the  opinion  of 
Emesti,  prepared  the  wa^,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  all  who  have  smce  excelled  in  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures,  though  he  often  errs 
through  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew. 

Erasmus  had  now  attained  to  wondrous 
eminence.  His  correspondents  were  the  most 
learned  men  of  all  countries.    His  opinions 
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were  cannuMd  as  those  of  an  oracle,  and  his 
epistles  and  correspondence  vcre  published. 
(aber,  at  this  time,  however,  wrote  against 
his  Commentary  on  Paul's  epistles ;  and 
Edward  Lee  wrote  generally  against  his  theo- 
loffical  sentiments.  The  nrst  edition  of  his 
**  New  Testament"  had  so  rapid  a  sale,  that 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was  busy  in  re- 
vising it  In  the  struggles  which  took  place 
between  the  Reformed  and  the  Romanists  in 
1518,  Erasmus  took  a  great  deal  of  interest 


In  1521  the  celebrated  Ditt  ol  Worms 
was  held,  and  Luther  confined  in  ])ris()n. 
Erasmus  sympathisiHi  with  him,  and  for  such 
conduct  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the  ni(>nks, 
who  hated  him  as  sincerely  as  they  did  Luther. 
In  1521  he  published  the  works  of  St  Hilary, 
and  also  his  celebrated  Colloquies  in  Latin, 
which  he  wrote  partly  that  voung  persons 
might  have  a  book  to  teach  them  the  I^tin 
tongue,  and  religion  and  morals  at  the  same 
time :  and  partly  to  cure  the  bigoted  world. 


The  indulgences  of  Pope  Leo  X.  he  opposed ;  if  he  could,  of  that  superstitious  devotion. 
Lather  he  respected  for  his  magnanimous  .  which  the  monks  inculcated  more  sedulously 
opposition  to  their  sale ;  and  for  such  conduct  j  than  true  Christian  ]>iety.  On  them  the  Fa- 
be  was  hated  by  those  who  had  formerly  es-  culty  of  Theolog}',  at  Paris,  passed  a  general 
teemed  him.  It  was  now  that  the  opjx)sition  censure  ;  and  a  provincial  council  at  Cologne, 
.    ,^!_  ^T_„  fwi  .  t  i_i  .„*      jj^  1549,  also  condemned  them.     In  this  year 

Adrian  VI.  invited  Krosraus  to  Rome,  but  he 
decliniHl  to  attend,  though,  at  his  request,  he 


to  his  New  Testament  became  more  violent ; 
hut  whilst  Erasmus  was  kind  and  amiable,  he 
was  firm  and  decided.  In  1519  Erasmus  re- 
ceived fh)m  Melancthon  a  letter,  expressing 
his  approbation  of  his  New  Testament  and 
Paraphrases,  and  the  good  wishes  of  Luther. 


suggested  the  best  means  of  suppressing  Lu- 
theranisro.  It  appears  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, as  well  by  F'rasmus  as  his  friends,  and 


To  it  he  kindlyreplied,and  said  of  Luther,  "All  j  by  all  historians,  that  he  differed  with  Luther 
the  world  agree  in  commending  his  moral  cha- I  in  his  opinions  as  to  free  will,  and  at  the 
racter,  but  of  his  doctrines  there  are  various  same  time  perceived  the  errors  of  the  Catho- 
s<>ntiments.  I  have  not  as  yet  read  his  works  *,  .  lie  Church.  Conciliating,  and  even  timid,  he 
he  hath  given  us  good  advice  on  certain  I  desired  that  such  errors  should  be  only  at- 
|ioints ;  and  God  grant  that  his  success  may  |  tacked  by  argument,  and  did  not  therefore 
be  e<iual  to  the  liberty  he  hath  taken ! "  In  '  encourage  Luther,  and  yet  he  wished  him 
this  year  Latomus  attacked  the  sentiments  of  succi*ss  so  far  as  his  sentiments  were  inde- 
Erasmus,  and  stated,  "that  a  great  part  of  pendent  of  his  notions  on  free  will.  Thus 
true  theology  consists  in  a  pious  disposition  j  hampered  and  perplexed,  his  conduct  in  this 
of  heart  ;**  but  Erasmus  soon  vanquished  his  matter  was  not  consistent ;  for  while  at  one 
opponent  He  also  at  this  time  received  a  ,  time  he  was  in  theor}-  a  Lutheran,  he  at  other 
letter  from  Luther,  and  replied  to  it,  thanking  times  took  ^eat  pains  to  undeceive  the  pub- 
him  for  his  services,  exhorting  him  to  mode-  lie,  and  satisfy  his  friends  that  he  was  not 
ration,  and  wishing  him  success.  The  religi-  Erasmus  had  stated  the  necessity  of  refomia- 
ous  tenets  of  Erasmus  were,  in  1529,  a^in  tion,  and  had  proi)osed  it;  but  he  hesitated 
attacked,  but  with  no  success ;  and  his  piety,  whether  it  was  not  better  to  suffer  such  refor- 
faith  in  Christ,  and  holiness  of  life,  best  mation  to  be  retarded  than  to  disturb  Christ- 
proved  to  the  candid  and  consideraUs  that  his  endom  by  such  a  zeal  ai)d  spirit  as  were 
religion  could  not  but  be  right  With  the  mauifested  by  Luther.  In  1523,  Adrian 
celebrated  Budseus  and  Vives  he  was  at  this  '  d^ing,  was  sncceedinl  by  Clement  II.  who  in- 
time  intimately  acquainted.  In  the  same  ;  >  ited  Erasmus  to  Rome  ;  but  the  invitation 
year  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pucci  an  edition  he  declined,  since  the  object  intended  was 
of  *'  Cyprian  ;"  and  to  Jacobus  Tutor,  !  evidently  to  detain  him  at  Rome,  l>ecause  ho 
*'<"'iceros  Offices,"  "Old  Age,"  "Friendship,'*  had  taken  too  decided  a  part  in  favour  of  the 
and  "  Paradoxes."  lie  also  published  "  1  he  Reformation.  In  1524  Luther  wrote  to  Eras- 
Life  of  Jerome."  In  1520,  he  publishi'd  his  muson  the  subject  of  an  opposition  which  he 
-  Paraphrase  of  the  F!pistle  to  the  Ephesians,"  j  expected  him  to  make  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
hich  is  held  by  the  leanied  and  critical  in  .  formation,  which  was  spirited   and  nervous ; 


Wolsey,  and  Henry  VI 1 1.  For  Luther  he  felt 
a  greater  regard  in  profMirtion  as  his  perse- 
cution increased;  but  he  ever  advised  modera- 
tion, which  Luther  well  knew  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  Erasmus  was  afraid  that  Luther's 
attempted  reformation  would  have  ill  success, 
and  therefore,  for  himself,  thought  it  improper 


which  the  btter  wn)te  a  spirited  reply.  Eras- 
mus also  wrote  a  letter  to  (Ecolampadius.  He 
receivi'd  this  year  from  Beda,  some  notes  on 
his  Paraphrase  on  8t  Luke,  for  which  he 
thanked  him,  and  requested  the  same  on  the 
other  ^raphrases ;  but  Reda  having  attacked 
him  with  too  much  acrimony,  these  compU- 


to  engage  in  it  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that    ments  were  afterwards  exchanged  into  warm 
Erasmus  was   not    sufficiently  decided  ;  and    reproaches,  and  Reda  represented  as  a  cobbler 


then.>forc  it  was  that  the  Reformed  could  not 
ri'ly  on  him,  and  the  Romanists  hated  him. 


who  went  beyond  his  last     At  this  time  he 
published  his  "  Lingua,"  on  the  good  and  bad 
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iwe«  of  the  tonpiie,  an^l  dedicatt'd  it  to  the 
< 'hanctfUor  of  INiland.  O^olampadius  rcpliiHi 
to  his  attack  on  him,  hut  Erasmus  never  un- 
dertook to  confute  him.  In  1526  his  attention, 
however,  was  greatly  occupied  hy  that  contro- 
versy, in  which  Vives  and  other  celehrated 
men  interfered.  In  this  year  he  published 
some  tracts  of  Chry-sostom,  with  a  dedication 
to  John  Clay  mono,  which  is  not  among  his 
Epistles.  In  1527  he  wrote  to  Polydore  Vir- 
gil, on  the  subject  of  the  difference  which 
existed  between  them,  and  the  endeavours  of 
Virgil  to  reconcile  them.  His  New  Testament 
and  ("olloqnies  were  this  year  attacked  in 
London,  and  he  defended  them  in  a  long 
epistle  to  Aldridge;  he  also  published  the 
>»orks  of  St  Ambrose.  His  second  Hypcr- 
aspistes  against  Luther  made  its  appearance 
soon  afterwards.  In  this  year  he  was  greatly 
opiM)^^!  by  the  Spanish  monks,  though  sucli 
oppobition  he  did  not  regard.  Thus  the 
C'litholic  divines  were  as  little  favourable  to 
t^rasmus  as  to  the  Ileformers ;  and  had  the 
votes  of  both  parties  been  coIlect(.*d  concern- 
ing him,  he  would  have  been  judged  not  great- 
ly attached  to  the  Romish  faith.  This  was 
t)ie  effect  of  his  pacific  scheme  of  reformation 
-which  ended  in  offending  the  papists,  without 
obtaining  from  them  even  the  smallest  change, 
or  the  shadow  of  a  compliance. 

In  I'j^s  Erasmus  received  a  polite  letter 
fnun  Molancthon,  who  confessed  that  he  did 
not  approve  Luther's  violent  measures,  but 
yet  reproved  Erasmus  for  his  great  antipathies. 
lie  now  published  two  treatises  in  dialogue  : 
one  "  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and 
l^tin  languages,**  and  another,  entitled  "  The 
C.Mcero  Nianus  ;*'  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
rallied  some  Italian  papists,  who  scrupled  to 
use  any  word  or  phrase  not  to  be  found  in 
Cicera  This  work  created  him  some  ene- 
mies. In  1529  Erasmus  departed  from  Basle, 
and  went  to  Friburg.  He  published  some 
pieces  of  Chrysostom  in  Greek,  a  treatise  of 
Georgius  Agncola,  and  a  book  of  Lactantius. 
He  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves  two 
treatises  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  had  not  before 
been  published;  and  he  also  published  St. 
Augustine,  for  which  the  Dominicans  censur- 
ed him.  In  this  year  the  reformed  in  Germany 
obtained  the  name  of  Protestants.  In  1530 
he  was  busied  in  translating  various  treatises 
of  St.  Chrysostom ;  in  writing  his  life ;  in  su- 
perintending the  publication  of  a  work  of  AI- 
gerus,  a  Benedictme  monk,  who  wrote  on  the 
sacrament ;  and  in  publishing  his  "  Christian 
Widow,"  which  he  dediteted  to  the  Queen 
dowager  of  Hungary.  In  1531  he  printed  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  dedicated  them  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  He  also  published  his  useful 
and  entertaining  collection  of  Apophthegms, 
addressed  to  the  divines  of  I^uvaine  ;  a  de- 
fence of  his  Colloquies  against  the  charge  of 
fldsc  doctrine ;  and  sent  Hervaginns  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Eiiistles.   lu  1532  he  publislied  St. 


Basil,  in  Greek ;  and  dedicated  Terence  to 
two  young  gentlemen  of  Poland.  In  1533  he 
dedicated  to  Fettichius  the  Geography  of 
Ptolomy ;  and  to  Emstedius,  a  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  written  by  Haimon.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  Exposition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  ; 
of  the  Decalogue ;  and  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer. 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism.  In  1535  he  re- 
tamed  to  Basle,  to  try  if  he  could  recover  his 
health,  where  he  oontinoed  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1536  he  published  his  Commentary 
on  Psalm  the  fourteenth,  which  has  been  much 
praised.  His  health  now  progressively  de- 
clined;  and  on  July  the  12th,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age,  after  the  illness  of  a  month, 
he  expired,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Basle.  In  Erasmus  we  behold  a 
man  who,  in  his  youth  lying  under  no  small 
disadvantages  of  birth  and  education,  depress- 
ed by  poverty,  friendless,  and  ill  supported, 
overcame  all  these  obstacles,  and  became  not 
only  one  of  the  most  considerable  scholars  <if 
his  age,  but  acquired  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  princes,  nobles,  and  prelates  of  the 
greatest  names  in  church  and  state.  He  has 
been  accused  of  Arminianism  ;  but  when  liv- 
ing he  denied  the  charge,  and  his  works  gene- 
rally support  such  denial  His  style  of  writ- 
ing was  unaffected,  easy,  copious,  fluent,  and 
clear,  but  not  always  classical.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  his  fame  rests  more  on 
his  literar}'  attainments  and  labours,  than  up- 
on the  decision  or  propriety  of  his  religious 
character. 

Erastiaks,  so  called  from  Erastus,  a  Ger- 
nmn  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
pastoral  office,  according  to  him^  was  only  per- 
suasive, like  a  professor  of  science  over  his 
students,  without  any  power  of  the  keys  an- 
nexed. The  lA)rd*s  Supper,  and  other  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospi>I,  were  to  be  free  and  open 
to  all.  The  minister  might  dissuade  the 
vicious  and  unqualified  from  the  communion ; 
but  might  not  refHise  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of 
censure ;  the  punishment  of  all  offences,  either 
of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  being  referred  to 
the  civil  magistrate. 

Error,  a  mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving 
assent  to  that  which  is  not  true.  Mr.  Locke 
reduces  the  causes  of  error  to  four.  1.  Want 
of  proofs.  2.  Want  of  ability  to  use  them. 
3.  SVant  of  will  to  use  them.  4.  Wrong  mea- 
sures of  probability.  In  a  moral  and  scrip- 
tural sense,  it  signifies  sin.    See  Sue. 

EssENKS,  a  very  ancient  sect,  that  was 
spread  abroad  through  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  They  maintained 
that  religion  consisted  wholly  in  contempla- 
tion and  silence.  Some  of  them  passed  tlieir 
lives  in  a  state  of  celibacy ;  others  embraced 
the  state  of  matrimony,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  lawful,  when  entered  into  with  the  sole 
design  of  propagating  the  species,  and  not  to 
sntisfy  the  demand  of  lust  Some  of  them 
held  the  possibility  of  ajiiieasing  the  Deiiy  by 
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tacrifieet,  though  different  from  that  of  the 
Jews ;  and  others  maintained  that  no  offering 
was  acceptable  to  Qod  but  that  of  a  serene 
and  composed  mind,  addicted  to  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  things.  They^  looked  upon 
the  law  of  Moses  as  an  allegorical  system  of 
spiritual  and  mysterions  truths,  and  renounced, 
in  iu  explication,  all  regard  to  the  outward 
letter.  The  principal  ancient  writers  who 
nre  an  account  of  this  sect,  are  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  Pliny. 

Establishments,  Religious.  By  a  reli- 
gious establishment  is  generally  understood 
such  an  intimate  connexion  between  religion 
and  civil  government  as  b  supposed  to  secure 
the  best  interests,  and  great  end  of  both«  This 
article,  like  many  others,  has  afforded  matter 
of  considerable  dispute.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself,  we  shall  take 
a  view  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  partisans  for  religious  establishments 
observe,  that  they  have  prevailed  universally 
in  every  age  and  nation.  The  ancient  pa- 
triarchs  formed  no  extensive  nor  permanent 
associations,  but  such  as  arose  i¥om  the  rela- 
tionships of  nature.  Every  father  governed 
his  own  family,  and  their  offspring  submitted 
to  his  jurisdiction.  He  presided  in  their  edu- 
cation and  discipline,  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship, and  in  their  general  government  His 
knowled^  and  experience  handed  down  to 
them  their  laws  and  their  customs,  both  civil 
and  relimous ;  and  his  authority  enforced 
them.  The  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  were  thus  united  in  the  same  patri- 
arch. Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  xvii.  and  xxi. ;  xiv. 
18.  The  Jews  enjoyed  a  religious  establish- 
ment dictated  and  ordained  by  God.  In  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  heathen  nations,  we 
sliall  find  the  same  incorporation  of  religious 
with  civil  government  Gen.  xlvii.  22 ;  2 
Rings  xviL  27,  29.  Every  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  knows  that  religion  was  altogether 
blended  with  the  policy  of  the  state.  The 
Koran  may  be  considered  as  the  religious 
creed  and  civil  code  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
tribes.  Among  the  Celtes,  or  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  the  druids  were  both 
their  priests  and  their  judges,  and  their  judg- 
ment was  final.  Among  the  Hindoos,  the 
priests  and  sovereigns  are  of  different  tribes 
or  castes,  but  the  priests  are  superior  in  rank  ; 
and  in  China,  the  emperor  is  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  presides  in  all  public  acts  of  religion. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that,  although  there  is  no 
form  of  church  government  absolutely  pre- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament,  yet  from  the  as- 
sociating law,  on  which  the  gospel  lays  so  much 
stress,  by  the  respect  for  civil  government  it 
so  eam^tly  eijoms,  and  by  the  practice  which 
followed,  and  finally  prevailed.  Christians 
cannot  be  said  to  disapprove,  but  to  favour 
religions  establishments. 

Religious  establishments,  also,  it  is  observ- 


ed, are  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  constituent  principles  of 
human  society  ;  the  knowledge  and  profession 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  upheld  without  a 
clergy  ;  a  cler^  cannot  be  supported  without 
a  legal  provision  *,  and  a  legal  provision  for 
the  clergy  cannot  be  constituted  without  the 
preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the 
rest  An  established  church  is  most  likely  to 
maintain  clerical  respectability  and  usefulness, 
by  holding  out  a  suitable  encouragement  to 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  early  to  the 
service  of  the  church ;  and  likewise  enables 
them  to  obtain  such  knowledge  as  shall  qualify 
them  for  the  important  work. 

They  who  reason  on  the  contrary  side  ob- 
serve, that  the  patriarchs  sustaining  civil  as 
well  as  religious  offices,  is  no  proof  at  all  that 
religion  was  incorporated  with  the  civil  go- 
vernment, in  the  sense  above  referred  to ;  nor 
is  there  the  least  hint  of  it  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. That  the  case  of  the  Jews  can  never  be 
considered  in  point,  as  they  were  under  a  theo- 
cracy, and  a  ceremonial  dispensation  that  was  to 
pass  away,  and  consequently  not  designed  to  be 
a  model  &r  Christian  nations.  That  whatever 
was  the  practice  of  heathens  in  this  respect, 
this  forms  no  argument  in  favour  of  that  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  very  opposite  to  paganism. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  ought  not,  yea,  cannot,  in  fact,  be  incor- 
porated with  the  state  without  sustaining 
material  injury.  In  the  three  first  and  purest 
ages  of  Christianity,  the  church  was  a  stranger 
to  any  alliance  with  temporal  powers ;  and, 
so  far  from  needing  their  aid,  religion 'never 
flourished  so  much  as  while  they  were  com- 
bined to  suppress  it  As  to  the  support 
which  Christianity,  when  united  to  civil 
government  yields  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  it  is  observed,  that  this 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  it  at  least  m  as 
great  a  degree  without  an  establishment  aa 
with  it  Religion,  if  it  have  any  power, 
operates  on  the  conscience  of  men  ;  and,  rest- 
ing solely  on  the  belief  of  invisible  realities, 
it  can  derive  no  weight  or  solemnity  from 
human  sanctions.  Human  establishments,  it 
is  said,  have  been,  and  are,  productive  of  the 
greatest  evils ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  requisite 
to  give  the  preference  to  some  particular 
system  ;  and,  as  the  magistrate  is  no  better 
judge  of  religion  than  others,  the  chances  are 
as  great  of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the 
false  as  the  true.  The  thousands  that  have 
been  persecuted  and  suffered  in  consequence 
of  establishments,  will  always  form  an  argu- 
ment against  them.  Under  establishments 
also,  it  is  said,  corruption  cannot  be  avoided. 
Emolument  must  be  attached  to  the  national 
church,  which  may  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  its  ministers  to  defend  it  be  it  ever  so 
remote  from  the  truth.  Thus,  also,  error 
becomes  permanent ;  and  that  set  of  opinions 
which  happens  to  prevail  when  the  establish- 
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ment  is  formed,  continues,  in  spite  of  saperior 
li^ht  and  improvement,  to  be  handed  down 
without  alteration  from  age  to  age.     Hence 
the  disagreement   between  the  public  creed 
of  the  church  and  the  private  sentiments  of 
its  ministers.     As  to  the  provision  made  for 
the  clergy,  this  may  be  done  without  an 
establishment,  as  matter  of  fact  shows  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances.     Dissenting  ministers,  or 
those  who  do  not  bold  in  establishments,  it  is 
observed,  are  not  without  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge ;    but,  on  the  contrai^,  many  of 
them  are  equal  to  their  brethren  m  the  esta- 
blishment for  erudition  and  sound  learning. 
It  is  not  to  be  dissembled  neither,  that  among 
those    who,   in  general,  cannot  agree  with 
human    establishments,  there   are    as   pious 
and  as  useful  members  of  society  as  others. 
Finally,   though    all   Christians  should  pay 
respect  to  civil  magistrates  as  such,  and  all 
magistrates  ought  to  encourage  the  church,  | 
yet  no  civil  magistrates  have  any  power  to  j 
establish  any  particular  form  of  religion  bind-  ' 
ing  upon  the  consciences  of  the  su^ect ;  nor 
are  magistrates  even  represented  in  Scripture  i 
as  officers  or  rulers  of  the  church.     As  Mr. 
Coleridge  states,  tlie  Christian  church  is  not  ' 
a  kingdom,  realm,  or  state  of  the  world  ;  nor  ,' 
is  it  an  estate  of  any  such  kingdom,  realm,  or  ! 
state ;  but  it  is  the  appointed  opposite  to  them  ' 
all  collectively : — the  sustaining,  correcting, 
befriending  opposite  of  the  world  I — the  com- 
pensating counterforce  to  the  inherent  and 
inevitable  evils  and  defects  of  the  state  as  a 
state,  and  without  Reference  to  its  better  or 
worse  construction  as  a  particular  state :  while, 
whatever  is  beneficent  and  humanizing  in  the 
aims,  tendencies,  and  proper  objects  of  the 
state,  it  collects  in  itself  as  in  a  focus,  to 
radiate  them  back  in  a  higher  quality ;  or, 
to  change  the  metaphor,  it   completes  and 
strengthens  the  edifice  of  the  state,  without 
interference  or  commixture,  in  the  mere  act 
of  laying  and  securing  its  own  foundations. 
And  for  these  services  the  church  of  Christ 
asks  of  the  state  neither  wages  nor  dignities  ; 
she  asks  only  protection,  and  to  be  let  alone. 
These,  indeed,  she  demands ;  but  even  these 
only  on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  in 
her  constitution,  nor  in  her  discipline,  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  state ;  nothing 
resistant  or  impedimental  to  the  state  in  the 
exercise  of  its  rightful  powers,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  appropriate  duties,  or  in  the  effectuation 
of  its  legitimate  objects. 

Eternity,  with  respect  to  God,  is  a  duration 
without  beginning  or  end.  As  it  is  the  at- 
tribute of  human  nature,  it  is  a  duration  that 
has  a  beginning,  but  will  never  have  an  end. 
**  It  is  a  duration,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "  that 
excludes  all  number  and  computation ;  days, 
and  months,  and  yean,  yea,  and  ages,  are 
lost  in  it,  like  drops  in  the  ocean !  Millions 
of  millions  of  years ;  as  many  years  as  there 
are  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  or  particles  of 


dust  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  those  mul- 
tiplied to  the  highest  reach  of  number — all 
these  are  nothing  to  eternity.  They  do  not 
i  bear  the  least  imaginable  proportion  to  it,  for 
these  will  come  to  an  end  as  certainly  as  a  day ; 
but  eternity  will  never,  never,  never,  come  to 
an  end  I     It  is  a  line  without  an  end !  it  is  an 

1  ocean  without  a  shore  I  Alas !  what  shall  I 
say  of  it?  it  is  an  infinite,  unknown  something, 
that  neither  human  thought  can  grasp,  nor 

'  human  language  describe  V*  Orton  on  Eter- 
nity ;  Shower  on  ditto ;  Davits' s  Sermons,  sen 
11 ;  Saurin's  Sermons,  voL  iii.  p.  370. 

Eternitt  of  God  is  the  perpetual  con- 
tinuance of  his  being,  without  begmning,  end, 
or  succession.  That  he  is  withmd  beginninqy 
says  Dr.  Gill,  may  be  proved  from,  1.  His 
necessary  self-existence,  Exod.  iii.  14.  2. 
From  his  attributes,  several  of  which  are  said 
to  be  eternal,  Rom.  i.  20.  Acts  xv.  18.  PsaL 
ciii.  17.  Jer.  xxxi.  3.  3.  From  his  purposes, 
which  are  also  said  to  be  fh)m  eternity,  Isa. 
XXV.  1.  Eph.  iii.  11.  Rom.  ix.  11.  Eph.  L  4. 
4.  From  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is 
eternal,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  Mic.  v.  2. 

That  he  is  without  end,  may  be  proved  from, 

1.  His  spirituality  and  simplicity,  Roul  L  23. 

2.  From  his  indepnendency,  Rom.  ix.  5.  3. 
From  his  immutability,  2  Pet  L  24,  25.  MaL 
iii.  6.  Psal.  iii  26, 27.  4.  From  his  dominion 
and  government,  said  never  to  end,  Jer.  z.  10. 
PsaL  X.  16.  Dan.  iv.  3. 

That  he  is  without  succession^  or  any  dis- 
tinctions of  time  succeeding  one  to  another, 
as  moments,  minutes,  &c.  may  be  proved  from, 
1.  His  existence  before  such  were  in  being, 
Isa.  xliii.  13.  2.  The  distinctions  and  differ- 
ences of  time  are  together  ascribed  to  him, 
and  not  as  succeeding  one  another :  he  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  Heb. 
xiii.  8.  Rev.  i.  4.  3.  If  his  duration  were 
successive,  or  proceeded  by  moments,  days, 
and  years,  then  there  must  have  been  some 
first  moment,  day,  and  year,  when  be  began 
to  exist,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  his  eternity ;  and,  besides,  one  day  would 
be  but  one  day  with  him,  and  not  a  thousand, 
contrary  to  the  express  language  <^  Scripture, 

2  Pet  iii.  8.  4.  He  would  not  be  immense, 
immutable,  and  perfect,  if  this  were  the  case ; 
for  he  would  be  older  one  minute  thsua  he  was 
before,  which  cannot  be  said  of  him.  5.  His 
knowledge  proves  him  without  successive  du- 
ration, for  he  knows  all  things,  past,  present, 
and  to  come :  "  he  sees  the  present  without  a 
medium,  the  past  without  recollection,  and 
the  future  without  foresight.  To  him  all 
truths  are  but  one  idea,  all  places  but  one 

S>int,  and  all  times  but  one  moment"  GiWs 
ody  of  Divinity;  Foley's  Nat  TheoL  p.  480; 
Chamock  on  the  Divine  Perfections',  Cktrke 
on  ditto ;  Watts*s  Ontology^  chap.  4. 

Eternity  of  thb  World.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  and  others  that  the  world 
was  eternal    Due  that  the  present  system  of 
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thiD^  h»d  a  beginning,  seems  evident,  if  we 
consider  the  following  things : — 1.  We  maj 
not  only  conceive  of  many  possible  alterations 
which  might  be  made  in  the  form  of  it,  but 
we  see  it  incessantly  changing ;  whereas  an 
eternal  being,*forasmach  as  it  is  self-existent, 
m  always  the  same.  2.  We  have  no  credible 
history  of  transactions  more  remote  than  six 
thousand  years  from  the  present  time ;  for  as 
to  the  pretence  that  some  nations  have  made  to 
histories  of  mater  antiquity,  as  the  Egyptians, 
l^haldeans,  Phoenicians,  Chinese,  &c.  they  are 
evidently  convicted  of  falsehood  in  the  works 
referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  this  article.  3.  We 
can  trace  the  invention  of  the  most  useful 
arts  and  sciences ;  which  had  probably  been 
carried  farther,  and  invented  sooner,  had  the 
world  been  eternal.  .  4.  The  origin  of  the 
most  considerable  nations  of  the  earth  may 
be  traced,  i.  e.  the  time  when  they  first  in- 
habited the  countries  where  they  now  dwell ; 
and  it  appears  that  most  of  the  western  nations 
came  from  the  east  5.  If  the  world  be  et«mal, 
it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  tradition  of  its 
bi^pnning,  which  has  almost  everywhere  pre- 
vailed, though  under  different  forms,  among 
V>th  polite  and  barbarous  nations.  6.  We 
have  a  most  ancient  and  credible  history  of 
the  beginning  of  the  world — I  mean  the 
history  of  Moses,  with  which  no  book  in  the 
world,  in  point  of  antiquity,  can  contend. 
Stiliim(iffeet*s  Orig.  Sacnr.p.  15, 106 ;  Winder's 
Hint,  of  Knowledge^  voL  iL  passim ;  Pearson 
am  the  Creeds  p  58 ;  Doddridge's  Lectures,  i. 
24 ;  TiUotsrm*s  Sermons^  ser.  1  ;  Clarke  at 
Bo^'s  Lectures,  pp.  22,  23;  J}r,  CoUyer's 
Scripture  Facts,  ser.  2. 

Ethics,  the  doctrine  of  manners,  or  the 
scieLce  of  moral  philosophy.  The  word  is 
fc»nned  from  f)QoQ,  mores,  "  manners,'*  by 
reason  the  scope  or  object  thereof  is  to  form 
the  manners.     See  Morals. 

Etunophrones,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  made  a  profession  of 
Christianity,  but  joined  thereto  all  the  cere- 
monies and  follies  of  paganism,  as  judicial 
astrology,  sortileges,  auguries,  and  other  di- 
vinations. 

ErcHARiST,  the  name  frequently  given  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Greek  ihxapKrria, 
properly  signifies  giving  thanks.  As  to  the 
manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  among 
the  ancient  Christians,  after  the  customary 
oblations  were  made,  the  deacon  brought 
water  to  the  bishops  or  presbyters  standing 
round  the  table,  to  wash  their  hands ;  accord- 
ing to  that  passage  of  the  Psalmist,  **  I  will 
wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  and  so  will  I 
compass  thy  altar,  O  Lord."  Then  the  dea- 
con cried  out  aloud,  **  Mutually  embrace  and 
kiss  each  other:*'  which  being  done,  the 
whole  congregation  prayed  for  the  universal 
p<'ace  and  wcUfare  of  the  church,  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  repose  of  the  world,  for  the  pro- 
kpcrity  of  the  age,  fur  wholesome  weather, 


and  for  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men.  After 
this  followed  mutual  salutations  of  the  minis- 
ter and  people  ;  and  then  the  bishop  or  pres- 
byter, having  sanctified  the  elements  by  a 
solemn  benediction,  broke  the  bread,  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  deacon,  who  distributed  it  to 
the  communicants,  and  after  that  the  cup. 
The  sacramental  wine  was  usually  diluted  or 
mixed  with  water.  During  the  time  of  ad- 
ministration, they  sang  hymns  and  psalms; 
and  having  concluded  with  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, the  people  saluted  each  other  with  a 
kiss  of  peace,  and  so  the  assembly  broke  up. 

EucHiTES,  or  EucHiTJB,  a  sect  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  were  first  formed  into  a  reli- 
gious body  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, though  their  doctrine  and  discipline 
subsisted  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  before  the  birth  of  Christ  They 
were  thus  called,  because  they  prayed  with- 
out ceasing,  imagining  that  prayer  alone  was 
sufficient  to  save  them.  They  were  a  sort  of 
mystics,  who  believed,  accoi^ing  to  the  ori- 
ental notion,  that  two  souls  resided  in  man — 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil ;  and  who 
were  zealous  in  expelling  the  evil  soul  or  de- 
mon, and  hastening  the  return  of  the  good 
Spirit  of  God,  by  contemplation,  prayer,  and 
singing  of  hymns.  They  also  embraced  opi- 
nions nearly  resembling  the  Manichean  doc- 
trine, and  which  they  derived  from  the  te- 
nets of  the  oriental  philosophy.  The  same 
denomination  was  used  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  denote  certain  fanatics  who  infested  the 
Greek  and  Eastern  churches,  and  who  were 
charged  with  believing  a  double  trinity,  re- 
jecting wedlock,  abstaining  from  flesh,  treat- 
ing with  contempt  the  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  various 
branches  of  external  worship,  and  placing 
the  essence  of  religion  solely  in  extemiS 
prayer ;  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  per- 
petual supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being  for 
expelling  an  evil  being  or  genius,  which  dwelt 
in  the  breast  of  every  mortaL  This  sect  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  person  called 
Leucopetrus,  whose  chief  disciple  was  named 
Tychicus,  By  degrees,  it  became  a  general  and 
invidious  appellation  for  persons  of  eminent 
piety  and  zeal  for  genuine  Christianity,  who 
opposed  the  vicious  practices  and  insolent  ty- 
ranny of  the  priesthood,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Latins  comprehended  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  Roman  rontifif,  under  the 
general  terms  of  Albigenses  and  Waldenses. 

EuDoxiANS,  a  sect  in  the  fourth  century ; 
so  called  from  their  leader,  Eudoxius,  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  a  great 
defender  of  the  Arian  doctrine.  The  En- 
doxians  believed  that  the  Son  was  created 
out  of  nothing ;  that  he  had  a  will  distinct 
and  different  from  that  of  the  Father,  &c. 
They  held  many  other  tenets  of  the  Arians 
and  Eunomians. 

Eulogy,  eulogia,  a  term  made  use  of  in  re- 
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fcBCnce  to  the  consecrated  bread.  When  the 
Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or  piece  of  bread,  to 
consecrate  it,  they  break  ihe  rest  into  little 
bits,  and  distribute  it  among  the  persons  who 
have  not  yet  communicated,  or  send  it  to  per- 
sons that  are  absent;  and  these  pieces  of 
bread  are  what  they  call  eulogies.  The  word 
is  Greek,  (vXoyia,  formed  of  ti»,  henCf  **  well," 
and  Xf yw,  (iico,  ^  1  say,  speak ;"  q.  d.  benc' 
dictum^  "  blessed." 

The  I^tin  Church  has  had  something  like 
eulogies'  for  a  great  many  ages ;  and  thence 
arose  the  use  of  their  holy  bread.  The  name 
eulogy  was  likewise  ^ven  to  loaves  or  cakes 
brought  to  church  by  the  faithful,  to  have  them 
blessed.  Lastly,  the  use  of  the  term  passed 
hence  to  mere  presents  made  to  a  person  with> 
oat  any  benediction. 

EuNOMiANs,  a  sect  in  the  fourth  century. 
They  were  a  branch  of  Arians,  and  took 
their  name  from  Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzi- 
ens.  Cave,  in  his  "  Historia  Literaria,"  vol. 
L  p.  223,  gives  the  following  account  of  their 
fiuth : — "  There  is  one  God,  uncreated  and 
without  beginning ;  who  has  nothing  existing 
before  him,  for  nothing  can  exist  before 
what  is  uncreated ;  nor  with  him,  for  what 
if  uncreated  must  be  one;  nor  in  him,  for 
God  is  a  simple  and  uncompounded  being. 
This  one  simple  and  eternal  being  is  God,  the 
creator  and  ordainer  of  all  things ;  first,  in- 
deed, and  principally,  of  his  only  begotten 
Son ;  and  then  through  him  of  all  other  uings. 
For  God  begat,  created,  and  made  the  Son 
only  bv  his  direct  operation  and  power,  be- 
fore all  things,  and  every  other  creature ; 
not  producing,  however,  any  being  like  him- 
self, or  imparting  any  of  his  own  proper  sub- 
stance to  the  Son  ;  for  God  is  immortal,  uni- 
form, indivisible,  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
municate any  part  of  his  own  proper  substance 
to  another.  He  alone  is  unbegotten ;  and  it 
if  impossible  that  any  other  being  should  be 
formed  of  an  unbegotten  substance.  He  did 
not  use  his  own  substance  in  begetting  the 
Son,  but  his  will  only  ;  nor  did  he  boget  him 
in  the  likeness  of  his  substance,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  pleasure  ;  he  then  created 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
spirits,  bv  his  own  power,  in  deed  and  oi>era- 
tion  mediately ;  yet  by  the  immediate  power 
and  operation  of  the  Son.  After  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  created  all  other  things,  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himself,  by 
the  power  and  operation  of  the  Son,"  &c. 
The  reader  will  evidently  see  how  near  these 
tenets  are  to  those  of  Arianism.  See  Arians. 

ErNUCHs,  in  a  religious  sense,  persons 
who,  fW>m  mistaken  views  of  human  nature, 
ima^ne,  that  by  submitting  to  the  revolting 
sacrifice  of  castration,  they  shall  eradicate 
their  impure  propensities,  and  qualify  them- 
selves for  performing,  in  a  more  holy  and 
acceptable  manner,  the  duties  of   religion 


The  celebrated  Origen  was  the  subject  of 
this  miserable  delusion  ;  and  individuals  have 
been  found,  in  roost  ages  of  the  church,  who, 
for  want  of  better  instruction,  have  been 
duped  by  the  idea ;  but  it  is  at  the  present 
day  most  prevalent  in  Russia,  wHere  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  eunuchs,  especially  in  the 
army  and  navy.  In  St.  Petersburgh,  there 
is  a  row  of  silversmiths*  shops,  the  occupiers 
of  which  belong  to  this  denomination.  They 
are  so  far  connived  at,  as  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  their  own  religious  assemblies ;  but  every 
prudent  measure  is  adopted  by  government  to 
prevent  their  increase. 

EusEBiANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
Arians,  on  account  of  the  favour  and  coun- 
tenance which  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cicsarea, 
showed  and  procured  for  them  at  their  first 
rise. 

Eusebius,  sumamed  Pamphilius,  the  fa- 
ther of  ecclesiastical  history,  bom  at  Cssa- 
rea,  in  Palestine,  about  a.  d.  270,  and  died 
about  340,  was  the  most  learned  man  of  bis 
time.  He  was  a  presbyter,  and  in  314  was 
appointed  bishop  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
at  first  opposed  to  the  Arians,  but  afterwards 
became  their  advocate,  and  with  them  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Athanasius.  His 
Ecclesiastical  Histor}',  written,  like  his  other 
works,  in  Greek,  is  contained  in  ten  books, 
and  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
year  324.  Of  his  Chrcnicon,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fVagments  of  the  original,  we 
have  only  an  Armenian  version  and  the  La- 
tin version  of  Jerome.  Besides  these,  there 
are  still  extant  fifteen  books  of  his  iV«para- 
tio  Evangclicay  which  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  extracts  which  it  contains  from  lost 
philosopliical  works.  Of  the.  twenty  books 
of  his  j)cmonstrotio  Evangelica^  in  which  he 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Ju- 
daism, we  have  only  ten  imperfectly  pre- 
served :  and  finally  a  life,  or  rather  eulogium, 
of  Constantine. 

EusTATHiANS,  a  uomc  given  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Antioch,  in  the  fourth  century,  on 
occasion  of  their  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
other  bishop  beside  St.  Eustathius,  deposed 
by  the  Arians. 

EusTATHiANR,  a  sect  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, so  denominated  from  their  founder, 
Eustathius,  a  monk  so  foolishly  fond  of  his 
own  profession,  that  he  condemned  all  other 
conditions  of  life.  Wliether  this  Eustathius 
were  the  same  with  the  bishop  of  Sebastia, 
and  chief  of  the  Semi-arians,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  He  excluded  married  people  from 
sal\'ation,  prohibited  his  followers  from  pray- 
ing in  their  houses,  and  obliged  them  to  quit 
all  they  had,  as  incompatible  with  the  hopes 
of  heaven.  He  drew  them  out  of  the  other 
assemblies  of  Christians,  to  hold  secret  ones 
with  him,  and  made  them  wear  a  particular 
liabit :  he  appointed  them  to  fast  on  Sundays, 
and  taught  them  that  the  ordinary  fasts  of 
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the  cbuTch  were  needless  after  they  had  at- 
tiuned  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity  which  he 
pretended  to.  He  showed  great  horror  for 
chapels  hutlt  in  honour  of  martyrs,  and  the 
aaaemblies  held  therein.  He  was  condemned 
at  the  council  of  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia, 
held  between  the  years  326  and  341. 

EuTUCHiTBS,  a  denomination  in  the  third 
ccatDTj ;  ao  called  from  the  Greek  evrvxav, 
which  signifies,  to  live  without  pain,  or  in 
pleasure.  Among  other  sentiments,  they  held 
that  our  souls  are  placed  in  our  bodies  only 
to  honour  the  angeu  who  created  them  ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  rejoice  equally  in  all  events, 
because  to  griere  would  be  to  dishonour  the 
angels,  their  creators. 

EuTTCHiANB,  ancicut  heretics,  who  denied 
the  duplicity  of  natures  in  Christ;  thus  deno- 
minated from  Eutyches,  the  archimandrite, 
i>r  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Constantinople, 
who  began  to  propagate  his  opinions  about 
A.  D.  448.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  quite 
steady  and  consistent  in  his  sentiments ;  for 
he  appeared  to' allow  of  two  natures,  even 
before  the  union,  which  was  apparently  a 
oousi>ouence  he  drew  from  the  principles  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  supposes  a 
pre-existence  of  souls :  accordingly,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
united  to  the  Divinity  before  the  incarnation ; 
but  then  he  allowed  no  distinction  of  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ  since  his  incarnation.  This 
heresy  was  first  condemned  in  a  synod  held 
at  Constantinople,  by  Flavian,  in  448 ;  ap- 
pn>ved  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  called 
amrentus  latronum^  in  449 ;  and  re-examined 
and  fulminated  in  the  general  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  451.  The  Eutychians  were 
divided  into  sereral  branches,  as  the  Agnoeta, 
ThevtitmatMy  Severiansy  &c  &c  &c.  Euty- 
chians was  also  the  name  of  a  sect,  half 
A  nan  and  half  Eunomian,  which  arose  at 
Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century. 

Evangelical,  agreeable  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  The  term  is  frequently  applied 
to  those  i»ho  do  not  rely  upon  moral  duties 
as  to  their  acceptance  with  God ;  but  are 
iuflacnced  to  action  from  a  sense  of  the  love 
<»f  God,  and  depend  upon  the  merits  of  Christ 
for  their  everlasting  salvation. 

In  the  public  documents  in  Prussia,  the 
word  evtitujclical  is  now  substituted  in  the 
rrK>m  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinist;  it  having 
be<'n  the  aim  of  the  king  for  some  time  past 
to  unite  the  two  denominations  into  one  body. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  difference  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  two  parties  :  many  of  the 
i'ulvinists,  or  the  liefinrmedy  not  holdmg  pre- 
destination and  other  Calvinistic  points,  and 
many  of  the  JjUtherans  do  not  adhere  to  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

Evangelist,  one  who  publishes  glad  tid- 
ings ;  a  messenger,  or  preacher  of  good  news. 
The  persons  denominated  evangelists  were 
next  m  order  to  the  apostles,  and  were  sent 


by  them,  not  to  settle  in  any  particular  piapii» 
but  to  travel  among  the  innmt  churches,  and 
ordain  ordinary  officers,  and  finish  what  the 
apostles  had  begun.  Of  this  kind  were  Philip 
the  deacon,  Mark,  Silas,  &c.  Acts  xxl  8. 
The  office  of  a  modem  missionary,  in  some 
respects,  answers  to  that  of  a  primitive  evan- 
gelist The  title  is  more  particularly  given 
to  the  four  inspired  writers  of  our  Saviour** 
life. 

Evidence  is  that  perception  of  truth  which 
arises  either  from  the  testimony  of  the  senses, 
or  from  an  induction  of  reason.  The  evi- 
dences of  revelation,  both  as  it  respects  the 
authenticity  and  the  credibility,  are  divided 
into  internal  and  external.  That  is  called 
interned  evidence  which  is  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  those  declarations  and  doc- 
trines which  are  contained  in  it :  and  that  is 
called  external  which  arises  from  some  other 
circumstances  referring  to  it— such  as  pre- 
dictions concerning  it,  miracles  wrought  by 
those  who  teach  it,  its  success  in  the  world, 
&c.     See  Evidences  of  Christ,,  art  Chbis- 

TIANITY. 

Moral  evidence  is  that  which,  though  it 
docs  not  exclude  a  mere  abstract  possibility 
of  things  being  otherwise,  yet  shuts  out  every 
reasonable  ground  of  suspecting  that  they 
are  so. 

Evidences  of  grace  are  those  disposidona 
and  acts  which  prove  a  person  to  be  in  a  con- 
verted state;  such  as  an  enlightened  under- 
standing ;  love  to  God  and  his  people ;  a  de- 
light in  God's  word ;  worship  and  dependence 
on  him ;  spirituality  of  mind ;  devotednesa 
of  life  to  the  service  of  God,  &c  SeetTs  Pott 
Ser.,  ser.  2  ;  Ditton  on  the  Resurrection ;  Bd' 
lamy  on  Rdigion,  p.  184 ;  Gambear^s  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,  163. 

Evil  is  distinguished  into  natural  or  moraL 
Natuiral  evil  is  whatever  destroys  or  any  way 
disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural  beings; 
such  as  blindness,  diseases,  death,  &c.  Moral 
evil  is  the  disagreement  between  the  actions 
of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  those  ac- 
tions, whatever  it  is.  Applied  to  a  choice,  or 
acting  contrary  to  the  moral  or  revealed  lawf 
of  'the  Deity,  it  is  termed  wickedness  or  sin. 
Applied  to  acting  contrary  to  the  mere  rule 
of  fitness,  a  fault     See  article  Sin. 

Evil  Speaking,  the  using  language  either 
reproachful  or  untrue  respecting  others,  and 
thereby  injuring  them.  It  is  an  express  com- 
mand of  Scripture,  "  to  speak  evil  of  no 
man.*'  Titus  iii.  2  ;  James  iv.  11.  By  which, 
however,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  there 
are  no  occasions  on  which  we  are  at  liberty 
to  speak  of  others  that  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  evil.  1.  Persons  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  may  speak  words  which  in 
private  intercourse  would  be  reproachful,  2. 
God's  ministers  may  inveigh  against  vice 
with  sharpncbs  and  severity,  bi>th  privately 
and  publicly.     Is.  IvuL  1.    Tit  i.  13.    3.  Pri- 
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ittle  pernons  may  reprove  others  vhen  they 
cotnniit  sin.  Ia*v.  xix.  17.  4.  Some  vehe- 
mence of  speech  may  be  used  in  defence  of 
truth,  and  impugning  errors  of  bad  conse- 
quence. Jude  3.  5.  It  may  be  necessary, 
upon  some  emergent  occasions,  with  some 
heat  of  language,  to  express  disapprobation 
of  notorious  wickedness.  Acts  viiL  23.  Yet, 
in  all  these,  the  greatest  equity,  moderation, 
and  candour  should  be  used ;  and  we  should 
take  care,  1.  Never  to  speak  in  severe  terms 
without  reasonable  warrant  or  apparent  just 
cause.  2.  Nor  beyond  measure.  3.  Nor  out 
of  bad  principles  or  wrong  ends ;  from  ill  will, 
contempt,  revenge,  envy,  to  compass  our  own 
ends;  firom  wantonness  or  negligence,  but 
from  pure  charity  for  the  good  of  those  to 
whom  or  of  whom  we  speak. 

This  is  an  evil,  however,  which  greatly 
abounds,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently  watched 
against ;  for  it  is  not  when  we  openly  speak 
evil  of  others  only  that  we  are  guilty,  but 
even  in  speaking  what  is  true,  we  are  in 
danger  of  speaking  evil  of  others.  There 
is  sometimes  a  malignant  pleasure  mani- 
fested; a  studious  recollection  of  every  thing 
that  can  be  brought  forward;  a  delight  in 
bearing  any  thing  spoken  against  others;  a 
secret  n^oicing  in  knowing  that  another's 
full  will  be  an  occasion  of  our  rise.  All  this 
is  base  to  an  extreme. 

The  impropriety  and  sinMness  of  evil 
speaking  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  1.  That 
it  is  entirely  opposite  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Christian  religion.  2.  Expressly  con- 
demned and  prohibited  as  evil  Ps.  Ixiv.  3. 
James  iv.  11.  3.  No  practice  hath  more 
severe  punishments  denounced  against  it  1 
Cor.  V.  U;  vi.  10.  4.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  a  weak  and  distempered  mind.  5.  It 
is  even  indicative  of  ill  breeding  and  bad 
manners.  6.  It  is  the  abhorrence  of  all  wise 
and  good  men.  Ps.  xv.  2.  7.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly ii^urious  to  society,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  relation  we  bear  to  each  other  as 
Christians.  James  iii.  6.  8.  It  is  branded 
with  the  epithet  of  folly.  Prov.  xviii.  6,  7. 
9.  It  is  perverting  the  design  of  speech.  10. 
It  is  opposite  to  the  example  of  Christ,  whom 
we  profess  to  follow.  See  Slander.  Bar- 
rvw's  WorkSf  vol.  i.  ser.  16;  TiUotwiCs  Ser, 
•er.  42  ;  Jacks  Ser,  on  Kvil  SjKaking. 
^  Exaltation  of  Christ  consisted  in  his 
rising  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day, 
in  ascending  up  into  heaven ;  in  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  in 
coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 
See  articles  Ascension,  Intercession,  Judg- 
ment-Day, and  REsrRRECTioN. 

ExAiUNATioN,  Self.  See  Self-Exauina- 
noN. 

'  Example,  a  copy  or  pattern.  In  a  moral 
sense,  is  either  taken  for  a  type,  instance,  or 
precedent  for  our  admonition,  that  we  may 
i>e  cautioned   against  the  faults  or   crimes 


which  others  have  committed,  by  the  bad 
consequences  which  have  ensued  from  them  ; 
or  example  is  taken  for  a  pattern  for  our  imi- 
tation, or  a  model  for  us  to  copy  after. 

That  good  examples  have  a  peculiar  power 
above  naked  precepts  to  disfxxie  us  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  holiness,  may  appear 
by  considering,  "  1.  That  they  most  clearly 
express  to  us  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  their 
subjects  and  sensible  effects.  General  pre- 
cepts form  abstract  ideas  of  virtue,  but  in 
examples,  virtues  are  most  visible  in  all  their 
circumstances. — 2.  Precepts  instruct  us  in 
what  things  are  our  duty,  but  examples  assure 
us  that  they  are  possible. — 3.  Examples,  by 
secret  and.  uvely  incentive,  urge  us  to  imita- 
tion. We  are  touched  in  another  manner  by 
the  visible  practice  of  good  men,  which  re- 
proaches our  defects,  and  obliges  us  to  the 
same  zeal,  which  laws,  though  wise  and  good, 
will  not  effect." 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  most 
beautiful  example  the  Christian  can  imitate. 
Unlike  all  others,  it  was  absolutely  perfect 
and  uniform,  and  every  way  accommodated  to 
our  present  state.  In  him  we  behold  all  light 
without  a  shade,  all  beauty  without  a  spot,  all 
the  purity  of  the  law,  and  the  excellency  of 
the  gospel.  Here  we  see  piety  without  super- 
stition, and  morality  without  ostentation  ; 
humility  without  meanness,  ^nd  fortitude 
without  temerity ;  patience  without  apathy, 
and  compassion  without  weakness ;  zeal  with- 
out rashness,  and  beneficence  without  prodi- 
gality. The  obligation  we  are  under  to  imi- 
tate this  example,  arises  from  duty,  relation- 
ship, engagement,  interest,  and  gratitude.  See 
article  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  who  set  bad  exampl/es,  should  con- 
sider, 1.  That  they  are  the  ministers  of  the 
devil's  designs  to  destroy  souls.  2.  That  they 
are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Christ,  who 
came  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy.  3.  That 
they  are  adding  to  the  misery  and  calamities 
which  are  already  in  the  world.  4.  That  the 
effects  of  their  example  may  be  incalculable 
on  society  to  the  end  of  time,  and  perhaps  in 
eternity ;  for  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the 
consequence  of  one  sin  on  a  family,  a  nation, 
or  posterity  ?  5.  They  are  acting  contrary 
to  the  Divine  command,  and  thus  exposing 
themselves  to  final  ruin.  Mcusiiitm*8  Ser,,  vol 
ii.  ser.  9,  Eng.  Trans. ;  Clarke's  Looking-gloM, 
ch.  48  ;  Tillotsoiis  Ser,,  ser.  189,  190 ;  Bar- 
row's  Works,  vol.  iiL  ser.  2  and  3 ;  Flavt-Cs 
Works,  vol.  L  pp.  29,  30  ;  MawiCs  Ser.,  voL 
ii.  ser.  17. 

Exarch,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church, 
whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  provinces 
allotted  to  him,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy  ;  take 
cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  causes ;  the  man- 
ner of  celebrating  divine  service  ;  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  particularly  con- 
fession ;  the  observance  of  the  canons  ;  mouus- 
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tic  dlacipHoe;  aiTaira  of  marriages,  divorces, 
&c. ;  bat,  above  all,  to  take  an  account  of  the 
several  revenues  which  the  patriarch  receives 
from  several  churches,  and  particularly  as  to 
vhat  regards  collecting  the  same.  The  ex- 
mrch,  after  having  enriched  himself  in  his 
post,  frequently  rises  to  the  patriarchate  him> 
selil  Exarch  is  also  used,  in  the  Eastern  church 
antiquity,  for  a  general  or  superior  over  seve- 
ral monasteries,  the  same  that  we  call  archi- 
mandrite ;  being  exempted  by  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  from  the  junsdiction  of  the 
bishop. 

Excision,  the  cutting  off  a  person  from 
fellowship  with  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  sin 
committed.  The  Jews,  Selden  informs  us, 
reckon  up  thirty-six  crimes,  to  which  they 
pretend  this  punishment  is  due.  The  rabbins 
reckon  three  kinds  of  excision ;  one,  which 
destroys  only  the  body  ;  another,  which  de- 
stroys the  soul  only ;  and  a  third,  which 
destroys  both  body  and  soul.  The  first  kind 
oi  excision  they  pretend  is  untimely  death ; 
the  second  is  an  utter  extinction  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  third  a  compound  of  the  two  former : 
thus  making  the  soul  mortal  or  immortal,  says 
Selden,  according  to  the  degree  of  misbeha- 
viour and  wickedness  of  the  people.    See  £x- 

COM  M  CNICATION. 

Exclusion,  Bill  of,  a  bill  proposed  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  for  ex- 
cluding the  Duke  of  York,  the  Kin^*s  brother, 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
papist 

Excommunication,  a  penalty,  or  censure, 
whereby  persons  who  are  guilty  of  any  noto- 
rious crime  or  offence  are  separated  from  the 
communion  of  .the  church,  and  deprived  of  all 
spiritual  advantages. 

Excommunication  is  founded  upon  a  natural 
right  which  all  societies  have  of  excluding 
out  of  their  body  such  as  violate  the  laws 
thereof,  and  it  was  originally  instituted  for 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but  am- 
bitious ecclesiastics  converted  it  by  degrees 
into  an  engine  for  promoting  their  own  power, 
and  inflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous  occa- 
sions. 

The  power  of  excommunication  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  distinguished 
it  into  the  greater  and  less.  The  less  consisted 
in  excluding  persons  from  the'  participation  of 
the  eucharist  and  the  prayers  of  the  fidthful ; 
but  they  wese  not  expellt^  the  church.  The 
greater  excommunication  consisted  in  absolute 
and  entire  seclusion  from  the  church,  and  the 
participation  of  all  its  rights ;  notice  of  which 
was  given  by  circular  letter  to  the  most  emi- 
nent churches  all  over  the  world,  that  they 
might  all  confirm  this  act  of  discipline,  by 
refusing  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  com- 
munion. The  consequences  were  very  terrible. 
The  person  so  excommunicated  was  avoided 
in  all  civil  commerce  and  outward  conversa- 


tion. No  one  was  to  receive  him  into  )^is 
house,  nor  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him ; 
and,  when  dead,  he  was  denied  the  solemn 
rites  of  burial. 

The  Jews  expelled  from  their  synagogue 
such  as  had  committed  any  grievous  crime. 
See  John  ix.  22  ;  xiL  42  ;  xvL  2  ;  and  Joseph. 
Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ix.  cap.  22,  and  lib.  xvi.  cap. 
2.  Godwyn,  in  his  '*  Moses  and  Aaron,'*  dis- 
tinguishes three  degrees  or  kinds  of  excom- 
munication among  the  Jews.  The  first  he 
finds  intimated  in  John  ix.  22  ;  the  second  in 
1  Cor.  V.  5 ;  and  the  third  in  1  Cor.  xvL  22. 

The  Romish  pontifical  takes  notice  of  three 
kinds  of  excommunication.  1.  The  minor, 
incurred  by  those  who  have  any  correspond- 
ence with  an  excommunicated  person.  2. 
The  nu^or,  which  falls  upon  those  who  disobey 
the  commands  of  the  holy  see,  or  refuse  to 
submit  to  certain  points  oi  discipline ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  are  exconmiunicated 
firom  the  church  militant  and  triumphant,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.  3. 
Anathema,  which  is  properly  that  pronounced 
by  the  Pope  against  heretical  princes  and 
countries.  In  former  ages,  these  papal  fulmi- 
nations  were  most  terrible  things;  but  lat- 
terly they  were  formidable  to  none  but  a  few 
petty  states  of  Italy.  The  latest  instance  of 
the  excommunication  of  a  sovereign  was  that 
of  Napoleon,"  by  Pius  VII.,  in  18U9. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek  church, 
(mts  off  the  offender  from  all  communion  with 
the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  fathers  of  the 
first  council  of  Nice,  and  with  the  saints; 
consigns  him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor 
Judas,  and  condemns  his  body  to  remain  after 
death  as  hard  as  a  flint  or  piece  of  steel,  un- 
less he  humble  himself,  and  make  atonement 
for  his  sins  by  a  sincere  repentance.  I'he 
form  abounds  with  dresidful  imprecations; 
and  the  Greeks  assert,  that  if  a  person  dies 
excommunicated,  the  devil  enters  into  the 
lifeless  corpse  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  cut  his 
body  in  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  wine.  It  is 
a  custom  with  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
annually  to  excommunicate  the  Pope  and  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  on  which  occasion,  toge- 
ther with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony,  he 
drives  a  nail  into  the  ^ound  with  a  hammer, 
as  a  mark  of  malediction. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  tlic 
Church  of  England  anciently  ran  thus  :  '*  By 
the  authority  of  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  Mary,  the 
blessed  mother  of  God,  we  excommunicate, 
anathematize,  and  sequester  from  the  holy 
mother  church,"  &c.  The  caus«rs  of  excom- 
munication in  England  are,  conti-'mpt  of  the 
bishops'  court,  heresy,  neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship and  the  sacraments,  incontinency,  adul- 
tery, simony,  &c.  It  is  described  to  be  two- 
fold :  the  less  is  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  ex* 
eluding  the  party  from  the  participation  of  the 
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lacnuneDt ;  the  greater  proceeds  farther,  and 
ezcludei  hiin  not  only  from  these,  hut  from 
the  company  of  all  Christians;  hat  if  the 
judge  of  any  spiritual  court  excommunicates 
a  man  for  a  cause  of  which  he  has  not  the 
legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an  action 
against  him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  also 
liable  to  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  king. 

Excommunication  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land consists  only  in  an  exclusion  of  openly 
profane  and  immoral  persons  from  Baptism 
and  the  Lord*8  Supper ;  but  is  seldom  publicly 
denounced,  as,  indeed,  such  persons  generally 
exclude  themselves  from  the  latter  ordinance 
at  least ;  but  it  is  attended  with  no  civil  inca- 
pacity whatever. 

Among  the  Independents  and  Baptists, 
the  persons  who  are  or  should  be  excommu- 
nicated, are  such  as  are  quarrelsome  and  liti- 
ffious.  Gal.  V.  12  ;  such  as  desert  their  privi- 
Mges,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  and  forsake  his  people,  Jude 
19 ;  such  as  are  irregular  and  immoral  In  their 
lives,  railers,  drunkards,  extortioners,  fornica- 
tors, and  covetous,  Eph.  v.  5 ;  1  Cor.  v.  1 1. 

**The  exclusion  of  a  person  from  any 
Christian  church  does  not  affect  his  temporal 
estate  and  civil  affairs;  it  does  not  subject 
btm  to  fines  or  imprisonments ;  it  interferes 
not  with  the  business  of  a  civil  magistrate ;  it 
makes  no  change  in  the  natural  and  civil 
relations  between  husbands  and  wives,  pa- 
rents and  children,  masters  and  servants.; 
neither  does  it  deprive  a  man  of  the  liberty  of 
attending  public  worship;  it  removes  lum, 
however,  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  the  privileges  dependent  on  it;  this  is 
done  that  he  may  be  ashamed  of  his  sin,  and 
be  brought  to  repentance ;  that  the  honour  of 
Christ  may  be  vindicated,  and  that  stumbling 
blocks  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way.** 

Thoueh  the  act  of  exclusion  be  not  perform- 
ed exacUy  in  the  same  manner  in  every  church, 
yet  (according  to  the  con^gational  plan)  the 
power  of  excision  lies  m  the  church  itself. 
The  officers  take  the  sense  of  the  members 
assembled  together ;  and  after  the  matter  has 
been  properly  investigated,  and  all  necessary 
steps  taken  to  reclaim  the  offender,  the  church 
proceeds  to  the  actual  exclusion  of  the  person 
mm  among  them,  by  signifying  their  judg- 
ment or  opinion  that  the  person  is  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  God's  house.  In  the  conclusion 
of  this  article,  however,  we  must  add,  that  too 
great  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  procedures 
of  this  kind ;  every  thing  should  be  done  with 
the  greatest  meekness,  deliberation,  prayer, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  unwortniness ; 
with  a  compassion  for  the  offender,  and  a  fixed 
design  of  embracing  every  opportunity  of  do- 
ing him  good,  by  reproving,  instructing,  and, 
if  possible,  restoring  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  he  has  forfeited  by  his  conduct 
Bee  Chubch. 
ExcusATi,  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote 


slaves,  who,  fiying  to  any  church  for  sanc- 
tuary, were  excused  and  pardoned  by  their 
masters. 

Exegesis,  the  practical  part  of  the  scienci' 
of  Hermeneutics,  or  the  art  of  carrying  its 
principles  and  rules  into  execution.  See  msR* 
MENEcmcs. 

Exhortation,  the  act  of  laying  such  mo- 
tives before  a  person  as  maj  excite^him  to  the 
performance  of  any  duty ;  it  differs  only  from 
nuuioH  in  that  the  latter  principally  endea- 
vours to  convince  the  understanding,  and  the 
former  to  work  on  the  affections.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  great  branch  of  preaching,  though 
not  confined  to  that,  as  ainan  may  exhort, 
though  he  do  not  preach  ;  though  a  man  can 
hardly  be  said  to  preach  if  he  do  not  exhort. 
There  are  some,  who,  believing  the  inability 
of  man  to  do  any  thing  good,  cannot  reconcile 
the  idea  of  exhorting  men  to  duty,  it  being, 
as  they  suppose,  a  contradiction  to  address 
men  who  have  no  power  to  act  of  themselves. 
But  they  forget— 1.  That  the  Great  Author 
of  our  being  has  appointed  this  as  a  means 
for  inclining  the  will  to  himself  Isa.  Iv.  6, 
7  ;  Luke  xiv.  17,  23.  2.  That  thev  who  thus 
address  men,  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any 
virtue  in  the  exhortation  itself^  but  that  its 
energy  depends  on  God  alone,  1  Cor.  xv.  10. 
3.  That  the  Scripture  ei^oins  ministers  to  ex- 
hort men,  that  is,  to  rouse  them  to  duty,  by 
proposing  suitable  motives,  Isa.  IviiL  1 ;  1  Tim. 
vL  2  ;  Heb.  iii.  13  ;  Rom.  xil  8.  4.  That 
it  was  the  constant  practice  of  prophets, 
apostles,  and  Christ  himself,  Isa.  L  17  ;  Jer. 
iv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii ;  Luke  xiiL  3  ;  Luke  iii. 
18 ;  Acts  xi.  23.  **  The  express  words,"*  sa}  s 
a  good  divine,  "  of  scriptural  invitations,  ex- 
hortations, and  promises,  prove  more  effectual 
to  encourage  those  who  are  ready  to  give  up 
their  hopes,  than  all  the  consolatory  topics 
that  can  possibly  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  lamented  that  pious 
men,  by  adhering  to  a  supposed  systematical 
exactness  of  expression,  should  clog  their  ad- 
dresses to  sinners  with  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  see  good 
to  insert  They  will  not  say  that  the  omission 
was  an  oversight  in  the  inspired  writers ;  or 
admit  the  thought  for  a  moment,  that  they  can 
improve  on  their  plan  ;  why  then  cannot'they 
be  satisfied  to  '  speak  according  to  the  oracles 
of  God,*  without  affecting  a  more  entire  con- 
sistency ?  Great  mischief  has  thus  been  done 
by  very  different  descriptions  of  men,  who 
undesignedly  concur  in  giving  Satan  an  occa- 
sion of  suggesting  to  the  trembling  inquirer, 
that  perhaps  he  may  persevere  in  asking,  seek- 
ing, and  knocking,  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness and  importunity,  and  yet  finally  be  cast 
away." 

Existence  op  God.  The  methods  usually 
followed  in  proving  the  existence  of  God  are 
two:  the  first  called  argumentum  a  priori, 
which  bi'ginning  with  the  cause  descends  to 
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the  effect ;  the  other  ar^mentum  h  posteriori, 
which  from  a  coiuideration  of  the  effect,  as- 
cends  to  the  caiue.  The  former  of  these  hath 
been  particularly  laboured  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke ;  but  after  all  he  has  said,  the  possibility 
of  aoj  one*s  being  convinced  by  it  hath  been 
ouestioned.  The  most  general  proofii  are  the 
rollowing : — 1.  **  All  nations,  Heathens,  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Christians,  harmoniously 
consent  that  there  is  a  God  who  created,  pre- 
serres,  and  governs  all  things.  To  this  it  has 
been  objected,  that  there  have  been,  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  places,  men  who  were  atheists, 
and  deniers  of  a  God.  But  these  have  been 
so  few,  and  by  their  opinions  have  shown  that 
they  rather  denied  the  particular  providence 
than  the  existence  of  God,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  an  exception  to  the  argument 
stated.  And  even  if  men  were  bold  enough 
to  assert  it,  it  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof 
that  they  really  believed  what  they  said,  since 
it  might  proceed  from  a  wish  that  there  were 
no  God  to  whom  they  must  be  accountable  for 
their  sin,  nuher  than  a  belief  of  it,  Ps.  xiv.  1. 
It  has  also  been  objected,  that  whole  nations 
have  been  found  in  Africa  and  America  that 
have  no  notion  of  a  Deity :  but  this  is  what 
has  never  been  proved ;  on  the  contrary,  upon 
accurate  inspection,  even  the  most  stupid  Uot- 
tentota,  Saldanians,  Greenlandcrs,  Kamtschat- 
kans,  and  savage  Americans,  are  found  to  have 
some  idea  of  a  God. 

2*  '*  It  is  argued  from  the  law  and  light  of 
nature,  or  from  the  general  impression  of 
Deity  on  the  mind  of  every  man,  t.  e.  an  in- 
distinct idea  of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection, 
and  a  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of 
his  existence,  whenever  they  understand  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Whence  could 
this  proceed,  even  in  the  minds  of  such  whose 
affections  and  carnal  interests  dispose  them 
to  believe  the  contrary,  if  there  were  no  im- 
pression naturally  in  their  hearts  ?  It  has 
been  observed  by  some  writers,  that  there  are 
no  innate  ideas  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  par- 
ticularly concerning  God ;  but  this  is  not  so 
easily  proved,  since  an  inspired  apostle  assures 
us  that  even  the  Gentiles,  destitute  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  have  the  *■  work  of  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,'  Rom.  ii.  15. 

3.  **  The  works  of  creation  plainly  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  God.  The  innume- 
rable alterations  and  manifest  dependence, 
every  where  observable  in  the  world,  prove 
that  the  things  which  exist  in  it  neither  are, 
nor  could  be,  from  eternity.  It  is  self-evident 
that  they  never  could  form  themselves  out  of 
nothing,  or  in  any  of  their  respective  forms ; 
and  that  chance,  being  nothing  but  the  want 
of  design,  never  did  nor  could  form  or  put  into 
order  any  thing ;  far  less  such  a  marvellous 
and  well  connected  system  as  our  world  is. 
Though  we  should  absurdly  fancy  matter  to  be 
eternal,  yet  it  could  not  change  its  own  form,  or 
produce  life  or  reason.     Moreover,  when  we 


consider  the  diversified  and  wonderftil  forms 
of  creatures  in  the  world,  and  how  exactly 
those  forms  and  stations  correspond  with  their 
respective  ends  and  uses ;  when  we  cpnsidcr 
the  marvellous  and  exact  machinery,  form 
and  motions  of  our  own  bodies;  and  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  powers  of  our 
soul,  its  desires  after  an  infinite  good,  and  its 
close  union  with,  and  incomprehensible  ope- 
rations on  our  bodies,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
a  Creator  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness. 

4.  '*  It  is  argued  from  the  support  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Who  can  consider 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  luminaries, 
exactly  calculated  for  the  greatest  advantage 
to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants;  the  exact 
balancing  and  regulating  of  the  meteors, 
winds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  vapour,  thunder,  and 
the  like ;  the  regular  and  never-failing  return 
of  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
day  and  night ;  the  astonishing  and  diversi- 
fied formation  of  vegetables ;  the  propagation 
of  herbs,  almost  every  where,  that  are  mtist 
effectual  to  heal  the  distempers  of  animal  bo- 
dies in  that  place  ;  the  almost  infinite  diversi- 
fication of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  their 
pertinents,  that  notwithstanding  an  amaxing 
similarity,  not  any  two  are  exactly  alike,  but 
every  form,  member,  or  even  feather  or  hair 
of  animals,  and  every  pile  of  grass,  stalk  <^ 
com,  herb,  leaf,  tree,  berry,  or  other  fruit, 
hath  something  peculiar  to  itself;  the  making 
of  animals  so  sagaciously  to  prepare  their 
lodgings,  defend  memselves,  provide  for  their 
health,  produce,  protect,  and  procure  food 
for  their  young ;  the  direction  of  fishes  and 
fowls  to  and  in  such  marvellous  and  long  pere- 
grinations at  such  seasons,  and  to  such  places, 
as  best  correspond  with  their  own  preserva- 
tion and  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  the  station- 
ing of  brute  animals  by  sea  or  land,  at  less  or 
greater  distances,  as  are  most  suited  to  the 
safety,  subsistence,  or  comfort  of  mankind, 
and  preventing  the  increase  of  prolific  animals, 
and  making  the  less  fruitftil  ones,  which  are 
used,  exceedingly  to  abound ;  the  so  diversi- 
fying the  countenances,  voices,  and  hand- 
writmgs  of  men,  as  best  secures  and  promotes 
their  social  advantages;  the  holding  of  so 
equal  a  balance  between  males  and  females, 
while  the  number  of  males,  whose  lives  are 
peculiarly  endangered  in  war,  navigation,  &c., 
are  generally  greatest ;  the  prolonging  of  men's 
lives,  when  the  world  needed  to  be  peopled, 
and  now  shortening  them  when  that  necessity 
hath  ceased  to  exist ;  the  almost  universal  pro- 
vision of  food,  raiment,  medicine,  fuel,  &c., 
answerable  to  the  nature  of  particular  places, 
cold  or  hot,  moist  or  dry  ;  the  management  of 
human  affairs  relative  to  societies,  government, 
peace,  war,  trade,  &c.,  in  a  manner  different 
from,  and  contrary  to,  the  carnal  policy  of 
those  concerned  ;  and  especially  the  strangely 
similar  but  diversified  erection,  preservation, 
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and  governinciit  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  ;  who,  I  say,  can  consider  all  these 
things,  and  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
a  wise,  merciful,  and  good  God,  who  governs 
the  world,  and  every  uing  in  it  ? 

5.  **It  is  prov«l  from  the  miraculous 
events  which  have  happened  in  the  world ; 
such  as  the  overflowing  of  the  earth  by  a 
flood  ;  the  confusion  of  unguages ;  the  burn- 
ing of  Sodom  and  the  cities  about  bv  fire 
fh)m  heaven ;  .the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the  di- 
viding of  the  Red  Sea ;  raining  manna  from 
heaven,  and  bringing  streams  of  water  from 
flinty  rocks;  the  stopping  of  the  course  of 
the  sun,  &c  &c 

6.  **  Uis  existence  no  less  clearly  appears 
from  the  exact  fulfilment  of  so  many  and  so 
particularly  circumstantiated  predictions,  pub- 
lished long  before  the  event  took  place.  It 
is  impossible  that  these  predictions,  which 
were  so  exactly  fulfilled  m  their  respective 
periods,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  there 
are  at  present  thousands  of  demonstrative 
and  sensible  documents  in  the  world,  could 
proceed  from  any  but  an  all-seeing  and  infi- 
nitely wise  God. 

7.  **  The  existence  of  God  further  appears 
fh>m  the  fearful  punishments  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  persons,  and  especially 
upon  nations,  when  their  immoralities  became 
excessive,  and  that  by  very  unexpected  means 
and  instruments ;  as  in  the  drowning  of  the 
old  world ;  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah; plagues  of  Pharaoh  and  his  scr- 
Tants;  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  and  his 
army ;  miseries  and  ruin  of  the  Canaanites, 
Jews,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
aians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens, 
Tartars,  and  others. 

8.  **  Lastly,  the  existence  of  God  may  be 
argued  from  the  terror  and  dread  which 
wound  the  consciences  of  men,  when  guilty 
of  crimes  which  other  men  do  not  know,  or 
are  not  able  to  punish  or  restrain,  as  in  the 
case  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the 
Roman  emperors;  and  this  while  they  ear- 
nestly labour  to  persuade  themselves  or  others 
that  there  is  no  God.  Hence  their  being 
afraid  of  thunder,  or  to  be  leA  alone  in  the 
dark,"  &c 

Moses  began  his  writings  by  supposing  the 
being  of  a  God ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain 
it  Although  many  of  the  inspired  writers 
asserted  his  existence,  and,  to  discountenance 
idolatry,  pleaded  for  his  perfections,  yet  no 
one  of  them  ever  pretended  to  explain  the 
manner  of  his  being.  Our  duty  is  clear. 
We  arc  not  commanded  nor  expected  to  un- 
derstand it  All  that  is  required  is  this : — 
**  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligenthr  seek  him.*'  Heb.  xi.  6.  See  GUTs 
Body  of  Div.f  b.  L ;  Chamock's  WorkM,  vol. 
L ;  liiagley's  Div.  ques.  2. ;  Brown's  Sys.  of 
Div,;   Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature;    Sturm's 


Reflections ;  Spect,  de  la  Nat. ;  Bonnet's  Phi- 
losophical  Researches;  and  writers  enumerated 
under  the  article  Atheism. 

ExoBcisM,  the  expelling  of  devils  from 
persons  possessed,  by  means  of  conjurations 
and  prayers.  The  Jews  made  great  pretences 
to  this  power.  Josephus^  tells  several  won- 
derful tales  of  the  great  success  of  several 
exorcists.  One  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  cured  many 
demoniacs,  he  says,  by  means  of  a  root  set  in 
a  ring.  This  root,  with  the  ring,  was  held 
under  the  patients  nose,  and  the  devil  was 
forthwith  evacuated.  The  most  part  of  con- 
jurors of  this  class  were  impostors,  each  pre- 
tending to  a  secret  nostrum  or  charm  which 
was  an  overmatch  for  the  deviL  Our  Saviour 
communicated  to  his  disciples  a  real  power 
over  demons,  or  at  least  over  the  diseases 
said  to  be  occasioned  by  demons.  Sec  De- 
moniac 

Exorcism  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
ritual  of  which  forbids  the  exorcising  any 
person  without  the  bishop's  leave.  The  cere- 
mony is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  towards  the  door.  The  exorcist  first 
signs  the  possessed  person  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  makes  him  kneel,  and  sprinkles 
him  with  holy  water.  Then  follow  the  lita- 
nies, psalms,  and  prayer;  after  which  the 
exorcist  asks  the  devil  his  name,  and  a4jures 
him,  by  the  masteries  of  the  Christian  reli- 

S'on,  not  to  afflict  the  person  any  more;  then, 
ying  his  right  hand  on  the  demoniac's  head, 
he  repeats  the  form  of  exorcism,  which  is 
this  :  **  I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  tremble,  O  Satsjii,  thou 
enemy  of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who 
hast  brought  death  into  the  world ;  who  hast 
deprived  men  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against 
justice ;  thou  seducer  of  mankind,  thou  root 
of  all  evil,  thou  source  of  avarice,  discord, 
and  envy.*"  The  Romanists  likewise  exorcise 
houses  and  other  places  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  unclean  spirits  ;  and  the  cere- 
mony is  much  the  same  with  that  for  a  per- 
son possessed. 

Exordium.    See  Sermon. 

Expediency,  the  fitness  or  propriety  of  a 
mean  to  the  attainment  of  an  end.  See 
Obligation. 

Experience,  knowledge  acquired  by  long 
use  without  a  teacher.  It  consists  m  the 
ideas  of  things  we  have  seen  or  read,  which 
the  judgment  has  reflected  on,  to  form  for 
itself  a  rule  or  method. 

Christian  experience  is  that  religious  know- 
ledge which  is  acquired  by  any  exercises,  en- 
joyments, or  sufferings,  either  of  body  or 
mmd.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
ridicule  and  despise  what  is  called  religious 
experience  as  mere  enthusiasm.  But  if  reli- 
gion consist  in  feeling,  we  would  ask  how  it 
can  possibly  exist  without  experience?  We 
are  convinced  of,  and  admit  the  propriety  of 
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tho  tcim,  when  applied  to  those  branches  of 
science  which  ore  not  founded  on  speculation 
or  conjecture,  but  on  sensible  triaL  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  rcijectcd  when  applied  to 
religion  ?  It  is  erident,  that  howeyer  beauti- 
ful religion  may  be  in  name,  its  excellency 
and  energy  are  only  tmlv  known  and  dis- 
played as  experienced.  A  system  believed, 
or  a  mind  merely  informed,  will  produce 
little  good  except  the  heart  be  affected,  and 
we  feel  its  influence.  To  experience,  then, 
the  religion  of  Christ,  we  must  not  only  be 
acquainted  with  its  theory,  but  enjoy  its 
power ;  subduing  our  corruptions,  animating 
our  affections,  and  exciting  us  to  duty. 
Hence  the  Scripture  calls  experience  taatiHg, 
Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  ficlingj  &c.,  1  Thess.  iL  13,  &c. 
That  our  experience  is  always  absolutely 
pure  in  the  present  state  cannot  be  expected. 
**The  best  experience,'*  says  a  good  writer, 
^'may  be  mixed  with  natural  affections  and 
passions,  impressions  on  the  imagination, 
sclf-righteousness,  or  spiritual  pride;  but 
this  is  no  reason  that  all  experience  is  to  be 
rv'jected ;  for,  upon  this  ground,  nothing  could 
bo  received,  since  nothing  is  absolutely  per- 
fect It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that 
while  the  best  of  men  have  a  mixture  in  their 
experience,  there  are  others  whose  experience 
(m>  called)  is  entirely  counterfeit.  They  have 
biren  alarmed,  have  changed  the  ground  of 
their  confidence,  have  had  their  imaginations 
heated  and  delighted  by  impressions  and 
visionary  reprt-sentations ;  they  liave  recol- 
lectL>«l  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  as  if  spoken 
to  thvm  with  peculiar  appropriation,  to  certify 
them  that  their  sins  were  forgiven  ;  and  hav- 
ing seen  and  heard  such  wonderful  things, 
they  think  they  must  doubt  no  more  of  their 
adoption  into  the  family  of  God.  They  have 
aJso  frequently  heard  all  experience  profanely 
ridiculed  as  enthusiasm ;  and  this  betrays 
them  into  the  opposite  extreme,  so  that  they 
are  emboldened  to  despise  every  caution  as 
the  result  of  enmity  to  internal  religion,  and 
to  act  as  if  there  were  no  delusive  or  coun- 
terfeit ex|)erience.  But  the  event  too  pbinly 
Khows  their  awful  mistake,  and  that  they 
grounded  their  expectations  upon  the  account 
given  of  the  extraordinary  oiwratious  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  prophets,  rather 
than  on  the  promises  of  his  renewing  influ- 
ences in  the  hearts  of  believers.  When, 
therefore,  they  lose  the  impressions  with 
which  they  once  were  elated,  they  relapse 
nearly  into  their  old  course  of  life,  their 
creed  and  confidence  alone  excepted." 

Christian  experience  may  be  considered  as 
genuine — 1.  When  it  accords  with  the  reve- 
lation of  God*6  mind  and  will,  or  what  he  has 
revealed  in  his  word.  Any  thing  contrary  to 
this,  however  pleasing,  cannot  be  sound,  or 
produced  by  divine  agency.  2.  When  its 
tendency  is  to  promote  humility  in  us :  that 
experience  by  which  we  learn  our  own  weak- 


ness, and  suMues  pride,  must  bo  gool.  3. 
When  it  teaches  us  to  bear  with  others,  and 
to  do  them  good.  4.  When  it  0[>erates  so  as 
to  excite  us  to  be  ardent  in  our  devotion,  and 
sincere  in  our  regard  to  God.  A  powerful 
experience  of  the  divine  favour  will  lead  us 
to  acknowledge  the  same,  and  to  manifest 
our  gratitude  both  by  constant  praise  and 
genuine  piety. 

Christian  experience,  however,  may  be 
abused.  There  are  some  good  people  who 
certainly  have  felt  and  enjoyed  the  power  of 
religion,  and  yet  have  not  always  acted  with 
prudence  as  to  their  experience.  1.  Some 
boast  of  their  experiences,  or  talk  of  them  as 
if  they  were  very  extraordinary  ;  whereas, 
were  they  acquainted  with  others,  they  would 
And  it  not  so.  That  a  man  may  make  men- 
tion of  his  experience  is  no  way  improper, 
but  often  usefiil ;  but  to  hear  persons  always 
talking  of  themselves  seems  to  indicate  a 
spirit  of  pride,  and  that  their  experience  can- 
not l)e  very  deep.  2.  Another  abuse  of  ex- 
perience is,  deiK'ndence  on  it.  We  ought 
certainly  to  take  encouragement  from  past 
circumstances,  if  we  can ;  but  if  we  are  so 
dependent  on  past  experience  as  to  preclude 
present  exertions,  or  always  expect  to  have 
exactly  the  same  assistance  in  every  state, 
trial,  or  ordinance,  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
God  has  wisely  ordered  it,  that  though  he 
never  will  leave  his  people,  yet  he  will  sus- 
pend or  iK'stow  comfort  in  his  own  time ;  for 
this  very  reason,  that  we  may  rely  on  him, 
and  not  on  the  circumstance  or  ordinance. 
3.  It  is  an  abuse  of  experience,  when  intro- 
duced at  improper  times,  and  before  improper 
persons.  It  is  true,  we  ought  never  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  profession ;  but  to  be  always 
talking  to  irreligious  people  respecting  expe- 
rience, which  they  know  nothing  of,  is,  as 
our  Saviour  says,  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
liuw/arCs  PiUjrims  Proqress;  Buck's  Treatise 
on  Experience ;  (wurnaits  Christian  Armour ; 
Dr.  Owen  on  Psalm  cxxx. ;  Edirards  on  the 
Atftctions,  and  his  Thouyhts  on  the  Revival  of 
Jiilitjitm  in  A  tie  England ;  Domvi/'s  Contan' 
plations. 

Experience  Mkettxcs  are  assemblies  of 
religious  persons  who  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  relating  their  experience  to  each  other. 
It  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  these 
meetings  are  of  any  great  utility ;  and  whe- 
ther they  do  not,  in  some  measure,  force 
people  to  say  more  than  is  true,  and  puff  up 
those  with  pride  who  are  able  to  communicate 
their  ideas  with  facility ;  but  to  this  it  has 
been  answered,  1.  That  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
is  no  proof  of  the  evil  of  it,  2.  Tliat  the  most 
eminent  saints  of  old  did  not  neglect  this 
practice,  Ps.  Ixvi.  IC;  Mai.  iii.  16.  3.  That 
by  a  wise  and  nrudent  relation  of  experience, 
the  Christian  is  led  to  see  that  others  have 
participated  in  the  same  joys  and  sorrows 
with  himself;  he  is  excited  to  love  and  serve 
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God ;  and  animated  to  perseverance  in  duty, 
b}'  finding  that  others,  of  like  passions  with 
himself,  are  zealous,  active,  and  diligent  4. 
That  the  Scriptures  seem  to  enjoin  the  fre- 
quent intercourse  of  Christians  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  each  other  in  religions  ser- 
vices, Heb.  X.  24,  25 ;  CoU  iiL  16 ;  Matt,  xviii. 
20.    See  CoNFEasNCB. 

Expiation,  a  religious  act  by  which  satis- 
fiiction  or  atonement  is  made  for  some  crime, 
the  guilt  removed,  and  the  obligation  to 
punishment  cancelled.  Lev.  xvL    See  Pbopi- 

TIATION. 

Exposition,  the  opening  up  and  interpret- 
ing larger  portions  of  Scripture  in  public  dis- 
courses. In  Scotland,  -where  the  practice  has 
long  obtained,  and  still  extensively  prevails, 
it  is  called  lecturing.  While  the  selection  of 
striking  and  insulated  texts,  which  furnish 
abundant  matter  for  sermons,  are  calculated, 
when  judiciously  treated,  to  rouse  and  fix  at- 
tention, and  the  discourses  founded  on  them 
may  be  more  useful  to  general  hearers,  espe- 
cially the  careless  and  unconverted,  expository 
discourses  furnish  peculiar  advantages  as  it 
regards  the  enlargement  of  the  Christianas 
views  of  divine  truth,  and  his  consequent 
advancement  in  the  ways  of  God.  By  judi- 
dously  expounding  the  Scriptures,  a  minister 
may  hope  to  give  a  clearer  exhibition  of  the 
great  principles  of  religion  in  their  mutual 
connexions  and  diversified  bearings,  than 
could  otherwise  be  done.  He  will  have  a 
better    opportunity   of   unfolding    the    true 


meaning  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
are  difficult — of  bringing  a  vast  variety  of 
topics  before  his  hearers  which  may  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  them,  but  which 
he  could  not  so  conveniently  have  treated  in 
preaching  from  detached  texts— of  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  in 
their  relative  positions — of  successfully  coun- 
teracting and  arresting  the  progress  of  dan- 
gerous errors — and  of  storing  the  minds  of  his 
people  with  correct  and  influential  views  of 
divine  things. 

Such  a  mode  of  public  instruction  cannot 
but  prove  of  great  use  to  a  minister's  own 
mind,  by  rousing  his  energies,  habituating 
him  to  close  and  accurate  research,  and  saving 
him  much  of  that  indecision  in  the  phoice  of 
texts  which  is  so  much  lamented.  Unfortu- 
nately there  exists  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  introduction  of  expository  discourses  into 
the  pulpit;  but  where  it  has  been  effected 
with  judgment  and  prudence,  it  has  almost  in- 
variably been  found  that  the  great  bulk  of 
hearers  have  soon  become  decidedly  favour- 
able to  it. 

Extortion,  the  act  or  practice  of  gaining  or 
acquiring  any  thing  by  force.  Extortioners  are 
included  in  tne  list  of  those  who  are  excluded 
fVom  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     1  Cor.  x.  6. 

Extreme  Unction,  one  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Romish  Cburch,  the  fifth  in  order,  ad- 
ministered to  people  dangerously  sick,  by 
anointing  them  with  holy  oil,  and  praying 
over  them. 


F. 


Faith  is  credit  given  to  a  declaration  or 
assertion  on  the  authority  of  the  person  who 
makes  it,  whether  that  assertion  be  directly 
expressed,  or  only  implied.  When  our  LoM 
said  to  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum,  **  Thy 
■on  liveth ;  the  man  believed  the  word  that 
Jesus  had  spoken,  and  went  his  way,"  confi- 
dent that  he  would  find  his  son  alive  and  well, 
John  iv.  50.  Wlien  Jesus  said  to  the  blind 
man,  **  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,**  the 
man  believed  the  assurance  implied  in  our 
Lord's  injunction,  that  he  would  by  Uiis  means 
receive  his  sight ;  **  therefore  he  went  his  way 
and  washed,  and  came  again  seeing,**  John 
ix.  7.  The  term  fidth  is  usied  in  the  same  sense 
in  common  language.  Inquiring  the  road, 
I  am  told  that  the  right  hand  path  is  the  safest 
and  easiest  On  the  faith  of  this  information, 
that  is,  giving  credit  to  my  informant,  I  take 
the  road  recommended  to  me.  A  friend  sends 
me  a  message,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  at 
a  certain  place ;  on  the  faith  of  his  implied 
promise  that  he  will  meet  me  there,  I  repair 
to  the  place  appointed.  A  known  impos- 
tor aasurei  me  that,  by  following  his  direc- 
tion, and  paying  him  well  for  hu  advice,  I 


shall  enjoy  long  life  and  prosperity ;  I  have 
no  faith  in  such  assurances;  that  is,  I  give 
no  credit  to  such  declarations,  therefore  I  pay 
no  regard  to  them. 

The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived 
fh)m  the  information  of  others,  and  depends 
on  the  credit  we  give  to  their  testimony. 
Hence,  to  believe  and  to  know  are  sometimes 
used  indiscriminately  (see  John  iii.  36 — com- 
pare with  John  xviL  3,)  not  as  though  know- 
ledge and  fidth  were  synonymous  terms,  but 
because  knowledge  founded  on  testimony  sop- 
poses  credit  given  to  testimony. 

Faith  is  distinguished  fh>m  sight  or  obser- 
vation. It  is  one  way  in  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  things  **  not  seen,"  Heb.  xi. 
1.  The  testimony  of  another,  received  and 
credited,  is  the  means  by  which  we  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  our  own  observation.  Hence  be- 
lievers are  said  to  **walk  by  fkith,  not  by 
sight" 

Faith  is  distinguished  firom  pesnmpdon, 
which  is  confidence  without  suffiaent  warrant 
When  the  Israelites  travelled  throng  the 
channel  of  the  Red  Sea,  thej  believed  the 
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dirine  promise,  that  they  wonid  obtain  a  safe 
passage,  Exod.  xiv.  16.  But  the  Egyptians 
oad  no  sach  promise  ffiven  them :  they  had 
no  declaration  to  credit,  therefore  it  was  not 
fiuthf  bat  presumption  that  influenced  them 
in  adTenturing  to  rollow  the  Israelites  through 
the  same  route,  Heb.  xi.  9.  While  the  Israel- 
ites believed  the  divine  promise  of  protection 
and  success,  Hiej  went  boldly  on  against  their 
enemies.  But  when  they  ceased  to  believe 
the  Lord  (Numb.  xiv.  11)  their  courage  failed 
them.  Numb.  xiv.  3.  And  when  the  divine 
promise  was  withdrawn,  on  account  of  their 
unbelief  and  disobedience,  (Numb.  xiv.  42,)  it 
was  no  longer  faith,  for  they  had  now  no  de- 
claration to  credit,  but  presumption,  that  in- 
duced them  to  go  against  their  enemies. 
Numb.  xiv.  44. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  belief  of  God's  declara- 
tion. This  ma]^  refer  to  an^  thing  revealed 
or  asserted  on  divine  authority ;  whether  re- 
lating to  the  past,  Heb.  xi.  3,  to  the  present, 
Heb.  XL  6,  or  to  the  future,  Heb.  xi.  7.  Faith 
in  those  divine  declarations  which  contain  a 
promise  of  future  good,  is  the  same  with  trust 
in  God. 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  belief  of  those 
declarations  of  Scripture,  which  respect  the 
person,  offices,  and  promises  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners. 

Any  thing  declared  or  asserted,  becomes 
the  object  of  &ith,  when  it  is  believed  on  the 
authority  of  the  declarant  An  assertion, 
though  nlse,  becomes  the  object  of  £Bdth,  if  it 
be  credited.  Men,  through  ignorance,  or  per- 
verseness,  or  "  strong  delusion,'*  may  **  bekeve 
a  lie.**  So  the  false  assertion  of  the  father 
of  lies,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  became  an 
object  of  faith  to  our  first  parents.  The  ob- 
jects of  saving  faith,  are  the  divine  declarations 
contained  in  Scripture,  concerning  the  way  of 
salvation  througn  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Ke- 
deemer  of  sinners. 

If  the  thing  declared  and  proposed  to  our 
faith  be  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  fitted 
to  excite  no  interest,  the  belief  of  it  will  pro- 
duce no  sensible  effect,  and  will  admit  of  no 
direct  evidence.  An  observer  cannot  discover 
whether  the  thing  reported  meets  with  credit 
or  not  But  if  the  matter  asserted  appear 
So  be  of  importance,  it  will,  when  believed, 
excite  emotion,  and  perhaps  prompt  to  action. 
If  not  believed,  whatever  be  its  importance, 
it  will  produce  neither  action  nor  emotion. 
The  unequivocal  expression  of  the  emotions, 
accompanying  the  belief  of  an  interesting  de- 
claration, or  the  action  prompted  by  such 
belief,  is  the  outward  evidence  of  fidth.  An 
example  of  faith,  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing emotion,  and  that  emotion  expressed  in 
appropriate  language,  occurs  in  Acts  ii  36, 
37.  Peter  had  protested  to  the  people  of  Je- 
rusalem, ^  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredlv,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
JesQi,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and 


Christ"  When  the  multitude  heard  this  de- 
claration, believing  its  truth,  they  were 
"  pricked  in  their  heart*'  This  was  we  emo- 
tion that  accompanied  their  belief,  and  they 
cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do  ?**  Here  was  the  expression  of  their  emo- 
tion, and  the  evidence  of  their  faith.  Again, 
Heb.  xi.  7,^  Noah  bein^  warned  hj  God  of  his 
determination  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
mankind,  and  instructed  to  build  an  ark, 
which  God  assured  him  would  prove  the 
means  of  preserving  himself  and  his  family, 
believed  these  divine  declarations,  and,  **  being 
moved  with  fear"  of  God's  judgments, — here 
was  the  emotion  accompanying  his  fiiith, — ^he 
prepared  an  ark,  &c  Here  was  the  action 
consequent  upon  his  faith ;  and  both  the  emo- 
tion and  the  action  corresponded  to  the  object 
of  his  belief,  and  evidenced  the  reality  of  his 
fadth.  A  similar  instance  of  Mth,  and  its 
evidence,  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  Nine- 
vites,  Jonah  iiL  5,  &c 

The  want  of  faith,  or  unbelief  is  proved 
by  the  want  of  the  emotion  or  action  corre- 
sponding to  the  object  which  is  proposed  to 
our  belief.  Thus,  Gen.  xix.  14,  when  Lot 
warned  his  sons-in-law  of  the  impending  de- 
struction of  their  city,  and  urged  them  to 
consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  departure, 
they  believed  him  not ;  therefore  they  felt  no 
fear  of  the  approaching  calamity,  nor  used 
any  means  to  escape  it  We  have  a  striking 
example,  both  of  faith  and  of  unbelief^  in  the 
same  circumstances,  evidenced  by  correspond- 
ing, but  opposite  consequences,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Egyptians,  Exod.  ix.  20,  21.  When 
Moses  had  told  them  that  the  Lord  would 
send  a  grievous  storm  of  hail,  which  would 
destroy  every  creature  on  whom  it  should 
fall,  and  warned  them  to  gather  in  their  ser- 
vants and  cattle  fh>m  the  field,  we  read  that 
*'  he  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  because 
he  believed  Moses*s  declaration,  ''made  his 
cattle  and  servants  flee  into  die  houses;** 
whereas,  he  that  did  not  credit  Moses's  de- 
claration, and,  therefore,  **  regarded  not  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  left  his  servants  and  cattle 
in  the  field." 

As  God's  word  is  true,  and  his  promises 
sure,  whoever  believes  his  word,  and  trusts 
his  promises,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hence 
there  is  a  constant  connexion  between  faith 
and  success.  Of  many  instances  of  this  kind 
referred  to  in  Heb.  xL  32 — 34,  we  shall  notice 
only  one.  Gideon  was  encouraged  by  an  as- 
surance of  success  ag^st  the  enemies  of  hia 
country:  ''Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thoa 
shalt  save  Israel  firom  the  hand  of  the  Midian* 
ites;  have  not  I  sent  thee?"  And  after- 
wtfds  by  a  more  special  promise :  "  By  the 
three  hundred  men  that  lapped,  will  1  save 
you,  and  deliver  the  Blidianites  into  yonr 
hand."  Gideon,  confiding  in  the  divine  pro- 
mise, attacked  and  disccHmfited  his  enemiesi 
He  belieyed  God,  and,  aooording  to  his  fkitb, 
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he  acted,  and  he  sucoeedi>d,  Judges  vi.  and 

V1L 

A  similar  connexion  subsists  between  unbe- 
lief and  failure.  The  Israelites  had  a  divine 
promise  of  conmiering  and  possessing  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Had  they  uniformly  believed 
this  promise,  and  advanced  boldly  against  the 
inhabitants,  as  Joshua  and  Caleb  urged  them, 
(Numb,  xiv.)  they  would  infallibly  have  pros- 
pered. Hut  when  they  doubted  the  word  of 
the  rA>rd,  and  kept  back  through  fear,  the 
consequence  was,  that  they  did  not  attack  or 
expel  the  Canaanites,  nur  get  possession  of 
their  territory.  Thus  the  apostle  accounts 
for  their  failure :  **  So  we  see  that  they  could 
not  enter  in,  because  of  unbelief,"  Heb.  iiu  19. 

They  who  believed  God's  promise  of  tem- 
poral blessings,  and  ventured  on  it,  obtmncd 
their  object,  Heb.  xi.  33,  34.  So  they  who 
believe  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  trust  their  souls  in  the  liedeemer^s 
nands,  shall  obtain  eternal  life,  John  iiL  14 
—16. 

Faith  in  Christ,  in  respect  of  its  reality  and 
efficacy,  may  be  called  living  faith ;  whereas 
its  counterfeit,  which  can  have  no  efficacy,  is 
properly  called  dead  faith,  James  ii.  1 7.  This 
dead  or  unproductive  faith  is  not  a  different 
kind  of  faith  from  the  true ;  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  faith  at  all,  even  as  a  counterfeit 
piece  ot  money  is  not  money,  or  as  a  dead 
man  is  no  man.  Faith  in  ("lirist,  in  respect 
of  the  blessings  connected  with  it,  is  called 
justifying,  or  saving  faith,  Rom.  v.  1 ;  Kph. 
it  8.  In  respect  of  its  etfects  on  the  heart 
and  dis])08iti()ns,  it  is  purifying  or  sanctifying 
faith.  Acts  xv.  9.  In  respect  of  its  object,  it 
is  •*  tlic  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  or,  "  the 
fiiith  of  Clhrist,"  Gal.  ii.  16,  20.  In  respect  of 
its  author,  "  it  is  the  gift  of  God,"  Eph.  il  8. 
To  "live  by  faith,"  or  "walk  by  faith,"  is  to 
have  the  life  regulated  by  an  habitual  prevail- 
ing regard  to  those  doctrines,  and  invisible 
realities  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture. 
A  person  miiv  be  said  to  live  a  life  of  faith, 
when  the  influence  of  spiritual  invisible  ob- 
jects prevails  in  regulating  his  judguient,  his 
affeiUions,  and  his  conduct. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  direct  proof  of  the 
inveterate  blindness  and  hardness  of  the  hu- 
man heart  than  this, — that  we  do  not  believe 
many  things  which  God  declares,  even  when 
we  arc  convinced  tluit  it  is  He  that  speaks. 
Yet  that  this  is  the  fact,  we  are  assured  by 
Him  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  who 
cannot  lie,  1  Cor.  \L  14;  John  iii.  11,  12; 
Eph.  it  8  ;  iv.  18.  One  cannot  conceive  more 
aiidacious  impietv  than  thus  to  discredit  the 
Qod  of  truth,  and,  in  e£fect,  to  "  make  him  a 
liar,"  1  John  v.  10. 

Thouffh  there  is  much  guilt  and  depravity 
in  unbelief,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is 
merit  in  faith.  A  man  cannot  claim  reward 
for  simply  believing  that  to  be  true  which  he 
knows  God  has  affirmed.    So  that  when  our 


justification  is  made  to  depend  on  our  believ- 
ing the  truth,  nothing  can  more  expressly 
preclude  every  plea  of  merit  on  our  part, 
Rom.  iv.  16. 

Faith,  Article  of.    See  Article. 

Faith,  C-onfession  of.    See  Confession. 

Faith,  Fathers  of  the,  an  ecclesiastical 
order  founded  by  Paccanari,  a  Tyrolese  enthu- 
siast, and  formerly  a  soldier  of  the  Pope, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Archduchess 
Mariana.  It  was  composed  mostly  of  Jesuits, 
and  put  in  operation  at  Rome,  as  a  new  form 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  but  they  were  never 
recognised  by  the  secret  superiors  of  the  an- 
cient Jesuits  as  their  brethren. 

Faith,  Implicit.    See  Implicit  Faith. 

Faithfulness.    See  Fidelity. 

Faithfulness,  Ministerial.  See  Pas- 
tor. 

FArrnFiTLNEKS  of  God,  is  that  perfection 
of  his  nature  whereby  he  infallibly  fulfils  his 
designs,  or  performs  his  word.  It  appears, 
says  Dr.  Gill,  in  the  performance  of  what  he 
has  said  with  respect  to  the  world  in  general, 
that  it  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,  as  it 
once  was,  and  for  a  token  of  it  has  set  his 
l)ow  in  the  clouds ;  that  the  ordinances  of 
heaven  should  kee])  their  due  course,  which 
they  have  done  for  almost  6000  years,  exactly 
and  punctually  ;  that  all  his  creatures  should 
be  supported  and  provided  for,  and  the  ele- 
ments all  made  subservient  to  that  end,  which 
we  find  to  do  so  according  to  his  sovereign 
pk^asure.  Gen.  ix. ;  Isa.  liv.  9 ;  Ps.  cxlv. ; 
l>eut  xL  14,  15;  2  Pet  iii. 

2.  It  appears  in  the  fulfilment  of  what  he 
has  said  with  respect  to  Christ  Whoever 
will  take  the  pains  to  compare  the -predictions 
of  the  birth,  poverty,  life,  sufferings,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same,  will  find  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

3.  It  appears  in  the  performance  of  Uie 
promises  which  he  has  made  to  his  people.  In 
respect  to  temporal  blessings,  1  Tim.  iv.  8 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  II  ;  Is.  xxxiii.  16.  2.  To  spi- 
ritual, I  Cot.  i.  9.  In  supporting  them  in 
temi)tation,  I  Cor.  x.  13.  Encouraging  them 
under  jHrrsecution,  1  Pet  iv.  12,  13;  ba.  xli. 
10.  Sanctifying  afflictions,  Heb.  xiL  4  to  12. 
IMrecting  them  m  difficulties,  1  Thess.  v.  94. 
Enabling  them  to  persevere,  Jer.  xxxi.  40. 
Bringing  them  to  glory,  I  John  ii.  25. 

4.  It  appears  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  threat- 
enings.  The  curse  came  upon  Adam  accord- 
ing  as  it  was  threatened.  He  fulfilled  his 
threatening  to  the  old  world  in  destroying  it 
He  declared  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
sutjcct  to  his  awful  displeasure,  bfthey  walked 
not  in  his  ways ;  it  was  accordingly  fiilfilled, 
Deut  xxviii.     See  Immutadiutt. 

Falashas,  an  independent  government  of 
Jews,  which  has  long  existed  in  the  west  of 
Abyssinia.  The  name  signifies  exile$^  and 
the  state  is  called  Fahsian,    They  have  their 
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own  government,  which  is  allowed  by  the  Na- 
giish  of  Abyssinia,  on  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing a  certain  tribute.  Bruce  found  there  a 
Jewish  king,  Gideon, — and  a  queen,  Judith, 
and  about  100,000  effective  men.  They  have 
k>st  all  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  use  the 
Old  Testament  as  fhmished  them  in  the  Gheez 
lanenage. 

1*  ALL  OF  Man,  the  loss  of  those  perfections 
and  that  happiness  which  his  Maker  bestowed 
on  him  at  his  creation,  through  transgression 
of  a  positive  command,  given  for  a  trial  of 
man's  obedience,  and  as  a  token  of  his  holding 
every  thing  of  God  as  Lord  paramount  of  the 
creation,  with  the  use  of  every  thin^  in  it, 
exclusive  6f  the  fruit  of  one  tree.    This  posi- 
tive bw  he  broke  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
first  the  woman,  then  the  man.      The  woman 
was  enticed  by  Satan,  under  the  semblance  of 
a  serpent,  as  appears  from  its  reasoning  the 
woman  into  the  transgression  of  the  law,  of 
which  a  brute  beast  is  incapable.     Hence  he 
b  called  a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  begin- 
ning, John  viii.  44  ;  Rom.  v.  12  :  the  old  ser- 
pent. Rev.  xiL  9 ;  xx.  2.      Moses  relates  this 
history  from  what    appeared  externally  to 
sense ;  both,  therefore,  are  to  be  conjoined, — 
the  serpent  as  the  instrument,  and  the  devil  as 
the  primary  cause.      Man  suffered  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  perverse  and  confused  notions 
of  good  and  evil,  prompted  by  a  desire  of  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection,  and  swayed  by 
his  sensual  appetite,  in  contradiction  to  his 
reason.  Gen.  iiL  6.     And  thus  it  appears  pos- 
sible, how,  notwithstanding  the  divine  image 
with  which  man  is  adorned,  he  might  fall ;  for, 
though    including   in    it  knowledge,  it  did 
ncTt  exclude  from  it  confused  notions,  wliich 
are  those  arising  from  sense  and  imagination, 
especially  when  off  our  guard  and  inattentive, 
blindly    following    the    present    impression. 
From  this  one  sin  arose  another,  and  then 
another,  from  the  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects,  till  this  repetition  brought  on  a  habit 
of  sin,  consequently  a  state  of  moral  slavery, 
called  by  divines  a  death  in  sin,  a  spiritual 
death,  a  defect  of  moral  power  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  and  from  the  motive  of  the  di- 
vine perfections,  as  death  in  general  is  a  de- 
fect of  power  of  action  ;  and  this  defect  or  in- 
al>ility,  with  all  its  consequences,  man  entailed 
on  his  posterity,  remaining  upon  them,  till  one 
i/fcater  man  remove  this,  and  reinstate  them 
in  all  they  forfeited  in  Adam. 

In  the  fall  of  man  we  may  observe — 1.  The 

Seatest  Infidelity.  2.  Prodigious  pride.  3. 
orrid  ingratitude.  4.  Visible  contempt  of 
God*s  miyesty  and  justice.  5.  Unaccountable 
folly.  6.  A  cruelty  to  himself  and  to  all  his 
posterity.  Infidels,  however,  have  treated  the 
account  of  the  fall  and  its  effects  with  con- 
tempt, and  considered  the  whole  as  absurd ; 
but  their  objections  to  the  manner  have  been 
ably  answered  by  a  variety  of  authors ;  and 
as  to  the  effects,  one  would  hardly  think  any 


body  could  deny.      For  that  man  is  a  fallen 
creature,  is  evident,  if  we  consider  his  misery 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  natural  world ;  the  dis- 
orders of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  the  dread- 
ful scourges  with  which  it  is  visited ;  the  de- 
plorable and  shocking  circumstances  of  our 
birth;  the  painful  and  dangerous  travail  of 
women ;  our  natural  uncleanliness,  helpless- 
ness,  ignorance,  and  nakedness ;   the  gross 
darkness  in  which  we  naturally  are,  both  with 
respect  to  God  and  a  future  state ;  the  general 
rebellion  of  the  brute  creation  against  us ;  the 
various  poisons  that  lurk  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  world,  ready  to  destroy  us ; 
the  heavy  curse  of  toil  and  sweat  to  which  we 
are  liable ;  the  innumerable  calamities  of  life, 
and  the  pangs  of  death.     A^ain,  it  is  evident, 
if  we  consider  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  moral 
world, — his  commission  of  sin,  his  omission 
of  duty,  the  triumph  of  sensual  appetites  over 
his  intellectual  faculties,  the  corruption  of  his 
mental  powers,  the  understanding,  imagina- 
tion, memory,  and  reason ;  the  depravity  of 
the  moral  powers,  the  will,  conscience^  and 
affections ;  his  manifest  alienation  from  God ; 
his  amazing  disregard  even  of  his  nearest  re- 
latives ;  his  unaccountable  unconcern  about 
himself;  his  detestable  tempers ;  the  general 
outbreaking  of  human  corruption  in  all  indi- 
viduals ;  the  universal  overflowing  of  it  in  all 
nations.     Some  striking  proofs  of  this  depra- 
vity may  be  seen  in  the  general  propensity  of 
mankind  to  vain,  irrational,  or  cruel  diversions ; 
in  the  universality  of  the  most  ridiculous,  im- 
pious, inhuman,  and  diabolical  sins ;  in  the 
aggravating  circumstances  attending  the  dis- 
play of  this  corruption ;  in  the  many  ineffec- 
tual endeavours  to  stem  its  torrent ;  in  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  it  makes  to  divine  grace  in 
the  unconverted ;  the  amazing  struggles  of 
good  men  with  it ;  the  testimony  of  the  hea- 
thens concerning  it ;    and  the  preposterous 
conceit  which  the  unconverted  have  of  their 
own  goodness.    Diet,  of  the  Bible;  Fletclunr*a 
Appeal  to  Matters  of  ^act ;  Berry  Street  Jjec-^ 
twres^  voL  i.  180,  189  ;  Sout/is  Sermons^  voL  L 
124, 150 ;  Bates  s  Harmony  ofDiv,  AtL  p.  98  ; 
Bostun*s  Fourfold  State,  part  i. 
Falsehood,  untruth,  deceit.    See  Lying. 
False  Cuhists.    See  MEssiAn. 
Familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  persons 
who  assist  in  apprehending  such  as  are  ac- 
cused, and  carrying  them  to  prison.     They 
are  assistants  to  the  inquisitor,  and  called  ya- 
miliars,  because  they  belong  to  his  family.    In 
some  provinces  of  Italy  they  are  called  cross- 
bearers  ;  and  in  others  the  scholars  of  St  Peter 
the  Martyr;  and  wear  a  cross  before  them  on 
the  outside  garment     They  are  properly  bai- 
liffs of  the  inquisition ;  and  the  vile  office  is 
esteemed  so  honourable,  that  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  have  been  ambitious  of 
belonging  to  it     Nor  is  this  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered  that  Innocent  IIL   granted 
very  large  indulgences  and  privileges  to  these 
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fkmiliars ;  and  that  the  same  plenary  indul- 
gence  is  granted  by  the  pope  to  every  sinffle 
exercise  of  this  office,  as  was  granted  by  the 
Lateran  council  to  those  who  succoured  the 
Holy  Land.  When  several  persons  are  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  same  time,  these  fiimiliars  are 
coomianded  to  order  matters  that  they  may 
know  nothing  of  one  another's  being  appre- 
hended ;  and  it  is  related,  that  a  father  and  his 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  lived  to- 
gether in  the  same  house,  were  carried  pri- 
MMiers  to  the  inquisition,  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  one  another's  being  there  till 
seven  years  afterwards,  when  they  that  were 
alive  were  released  by  an  act  of  faith.  See 
art  Act  of  Faith. 

Family  Prayeb.    See  Prater. 

Family  of  Love,  or  Familists.  See 
Love. 

Fanatics,  wild  enthusiasts,  visionary  per- 
sons, who  pretend  to  revelation  and  inspiration. 
The  ancients  called  those  fanatid  who  passed 
their  time  in  temples  (Jand),  and  being  often 
seized-  with  a  kmd  of  enthusiasm,  as  if  in- 
spired by  the  divinity,  showed  wild  and  antic 
gestures,  cutting  and  slashing  their  arms  with 
knives,  shaking  the  head,  &c  Hence  the  word 
was  applied  among  us  to  the  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  &c  at  their  first  rise,  and  is  now  an 
epithet  given  to  modem  prophets,  enthusiasts, 
&c ;  but  unjustly  to  those  who  possess  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  zeal  and  fervency  of  devo- 
tion. 

Farnovtans,  a  sect  of  Socinians,  so  called 
ftt)m  Stanislaus  Famoviu8,who  separated  from 
the  other  Unitarians  in  the  year  1568.  He 
asserted  that  Christ  had  been  engendered  or 
produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, before  the  creation  of  this  terrestrial 
globe,  and  warned  his  disciples  against  paying 
religious  worship  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  This 
sect  did  not  last  long ;  for  having  lost  their 
chief,  who  died  in  1G15,  it  was  scattered  and 
reduced  to  nothing. 

Fasting,  abstinence  from  food,  more  parti- 
cularly that  abstinence  which  is  used  on  a  re- 
ligious account 

The  Jews  had  every  year  a  stated  and  so- 
lemn fast  on  the  lOtii  day  of  the  month  TVsri, 
which  generally  answered  to  the  close  of  our 
September.  The  solemnity  was  a  day  of  strict 
rest  and  fasting  to  the  Israelites.  Many  of 
them  spent  the  day  before  in  prayer,  and  such 
like  penitentiid  exercises.  On  the  day  itself, 
at  least  in  later  times,  they  made  a  tenfold  con- 
Aission  of  their  sins,  and  were  careful  to  end 
all  their  mutual  broils.  See  Lev.  xvi. ;  Numb, 
xxix.  7,  12  ;  Lev.  xxiiL  23,  32.  Individuals 
also  fluted  on  any  extraordinary  distress. 
Thus  David  fasted  during  the  sickness  of  his 
adolterous  child,  2  Sam.  xii.  21.  Ahab,  when 
he  was  threatened  with  ruin,  I  Kings  xii.  27. 
Daniel,  when  he  understood  that  the  Jewish 
captivity  drew  to  an  end ;  9th  and  10th  chap- 
ters of  r^ehemiah,  &c. 


^    Howeverlightivsome  think  of  religious  fast- 
ing, it  seems  it  has  been  practised  by  most 
nations  from  the  remotest  antiquity.      'Hie 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Assyrians,  had 
their  fasts  as  well  as  the  Jews.    Porphyry 
affinns  that  the  Egyptians,  before  their  stated 
sacrifices,  always  msted  a  great  many  days ; 
sometimes  for  six  weeks.      The  Gr^ks  ob- 
served their  fiists  much  in  the  same  manner. 
At  Rome,  kings   and  emperors  themselves 
fasted.    Numa  Pompilius,  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, Vespasian,  and  others,  we  are  told,  had 
Uieir  stated  fiist  da^s  ;  and  Julian  the  apostate 
was  so  exact  in  this  observation,  that  he  out- 
did the  priests  themselves.  The  Pythagoreans 
frequently  fSosted  rigidly  for  a  long  time ;  and 
P^tha^ras,  their  master,  continued  his  fiwt, 
it  is  said,  for  forty  days  together.    The  Brah- 
mins, and  the  Chinese,  have  also  their  stated 
fasts. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  fietfting  has 
been  considered  an  important  rite  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  extremes  they  have 
run  into  in  this  respect  The  Church  of 
England  also  has  particular  seasons  for  fast- 
ing, especially  that  of  Lent,  which  is  to  be 
observed  as  a  time  of  humiliation  befbre  Eaa- 
ter,  the  general  festival  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  Fast  days  are  also  appointed 
by  the  legislature  upon  any  extraordinary 
occasions  of  calamity,  war,  &c.  See  art 
Lent,  Rogation. 

Religious  fasting  consists,!.  **  In  abstinence 
from  every  animal  indulgence,  and  from  food, 
as  far  as  health  and  circumstances  will  admit 
— 2.  In  the  humble  confession  of  our  sins  to 
God,  with  contrition  or  sorrow  for  them. — 
3.  An  earnest  deprecation  of  God*s  displea- 
sure, and  humble  supplication  that  he  would 
avert  his  judgments.— 4.  An  intercession 
with  God  for  such  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings  upon  ourselves  and  others  as  are 
needfuL"  It  does  not  appear  that  our  Saviour 
instituted  any  particular  fiist,  but  left  it  op- 
tional Any  state  of  calamity  and  sorrow, 
however,  naturally  suggests  this.  The  pro- 
priettf  of  it  may  appear,  1.  From  many  exam- 
ples recorded  in  Scripture. — 2.  By  plain  and 
undeniable  inferences  from  Scripture.  Matt 
vL  16. — 3.  From  divine  commands  given  on 
Some  occasions,  though  there  are  no  com- 
mands which  prescribe  it  as  a  constant  duty. 
— i.  It  may  be  ar;^ed  fW)m  its  utility.  The 
end  or  uses  of  it,  are  these: — 1.  A  na- 
tural expression  of  our  sorrow. — 8.  A  help 
to  devotional  exercises. — 3.  Keeping  the 
body  in  subjection.— 4.  It  may  be  rendered 
subservient  to  charity.  How  far  or  how  long 
a  person  should  abstain  from  food,  depends  on 
circumstances.  The  great  end  to  be  kept  in 
view  is,  humiliation  for^  and  abstinence  from 
sin.  "  If,**  says  Marshall,  "  abstinence  divert 
our  minds,  by  reason  of  a  gnawing  appetite, 
then  you  had  better  cat  sparingly,  as  Daniel 
in  his  greatest  fast"  Dan.  x.  2, 3.  They,  how- 
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ever,  wbo  in  tunes  of  public  distress,  when 
the  jndgroents  of  God  are  in  the  earth,  and 
when  his  providence  seems  to  call  for  homilia- 
tioo,  will  not  relinquish  anj  of  their  sensual 
enjoyments,  nor  deny  themselves  in  the  least, 
cannot  be  justified;  since  good  men  in  all 
ages,  more  or  less,  have  humbled  themselves 
on  such  occasions ;  and  reason  as  well  as 
Scripture  evidently  prove  it  to  be  our  duti^. 
It  appears  manifest  from  Acts  xiv,  21,  that  it 
ought  to  be  observed  at  the  ordination  of 
ministers.  Btlattix.15.  iCor.  vii5.  Ben- 
netfa  Christ,  OraL,  vol  ii.  pp.  18,  25;  TUlot- 
son's  Senmms,  ser.  39 ;  Simpson*s  Esscuf  on 
Fasting;  Marshall  on  5aiic.,  pp.  273,  274. 

Fate  (^fatvm)  denotes  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity depending  upon  a  superior  cause.  The 
word  is  formed  dfando^  ^from  speaking,"  and 
primarily  implies  the  same  with  effatinn,  viz. 
a  word  or  decree  pronounced  b^  God,  or  a 
fixed  sentence  whercbv  the  Deity  has  pre- 
scribed  the  order  of  things,  and  allotted  to 
every  person  what  shall  befkll  him.  The 
Greeks  called  it  f}/iapft<vi|,  as  it  were  a  chain 
or  necessanr  series  of  tilings  indissolubly 
linked  together.  It  is  also  used  to  express  a 
certain  unavoidable  designation  of  things,  by 
which  all  agents,  both  necessary  and  volun- 
tary,  are  swayed  and  directed  to  their  ends. 
Fate  is  divided  into  physical  and  divine. 
I.  Physical  fiite  is  an  order  and  series  of 
natural  causes  appropriated  to  their  effects ; 
as,  that  fire  warms;  bodies  communicate 
motion  to  each  other,  &c  ;  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  all  the  events  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
— 2.  Divine  fitte  is  what  is  more  usually  called 
pn>vidence.    See  Pbovidence,  Necessitt. 

Fathers,  a  term  applied  to  ancient  authors, 
who  have  preserved  in  their  writings  tradi- 
tions of  the  church.  Thus,  St.  Chrysostom, 
St  Basil,  &c,  are  called  Greek  fathers,  and 
St.  Augustine  and  St  Ambrose,  Latin  fathers. 
No  author  who  wrote  later  than  the  twelfth 
century  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  father. 

Some  suppose  that  the  studv  of  the  fiithers 
is  barren  and  unimprovin^ ;  tnat  though  there 
are  some  excellent  things  interspersed  in  their 
writingi^  vet  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
them  will  hardly  repay  the  toil  of  breaking 
up  the  ground ;  that  a  lifetime  would  hardly 
suffice  to  read  them  with  care,  and  digest  them 
completelv.  Others  have  such  a  high  opinion 
of  the  fathers,  as  to  be  almost  afraid  of  inter- 
preting Scripture  against  their  decision.  They 
suppose,  that  as  some  of  them  were  compa- 
nions, disciples,  or  successively  followers  of 
the  apostles,  it  is  hip^ly  probable  that  they 
must  have  been  well  informed,  that  their  sen- 
timents must  be  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  as 
controversies  have  increased,  and  dogmas  re- 
ceived since  their  time,  they  must  be  much 
less  entangled  with  decisions  merely  human 
than  more  recent  commentators.  Perhaps  it 
is  best  to  steer  between  these  two  opinions. 


If  a  person  have  ability,  inclination,  and  op- 
portunity to  wade  through  them,  let  him ;  but 
if  not,  referring  to  them  occasionally  may 
suffice.  One  caution,  however,  is  necessary, 
which  is  this ;  that  the  judgment  of  antiquity 
in  some  disputable  points  certainly  may  be 
useful,  yet  we  ought  never  to  puttfiem  on  the 
same  rooting  as  the  Scriptures.  In  many 
cases  they  may  be  considered  as  competent 
witnesses ;  but  we  must  not  confide  in  their 
verdict  as  judges.  JortifCs  Works^vol,  vii.  chap. 
2  ;  KetCs  Serm,  at  Bampton  Lecture,  ser,  1  ; 
Warburton^s  Julian;  Siiiqtson*s  Strictures  on 
Religious  Opinions,  latter  end ;  DailUs  Use  of 
the  Fathers,  p.  167 ;  Law*s  Theory;  Dr,  Clark/s 
View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature^ 
p.  312  ;  Isaac  Taylor  on  the  Fathers. 

Favoub  of  God.    See  Grace. 

Fear,  is  that  uneasiness  of  mind  which 
arises  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  at- 
tended with  a  desire  of  avoiding  it.  **  Fear," 
says  Dr.  Watts,  **  shows  itself  by  paleness  of 
the  cheek,  sinking  of  the  spirits,  trembling  of 
the  limbs,  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  mind 
and  thoughts,  agonies  of  nature,  and  &inting. 
Many  a  person  has  died  with  fear.  Sometimes 
it  rouses  all  nature  to  exert  itself  in  speedy 
flight,  or  other  methods  to  avoid  the  approach- 
ing^ evil ;  sudden  terror  has  performed  some 
things  of  this  kind  almost  incredible." 

Fear  is  of  different  kinds :  1.  There  is  an 
idolatrous  and  superstitious  fear,  which  is  call- 
ed SfiiTiiaiuovia,  a  fear  of  demons,  which  the 
city  of  Atnens  was  greatly  addicted  to.  "  I 
perceive,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  **  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious,"  or  given  to 
the  tear  and  worship  of  false  deities.  2.  There 
is  an  external  fear  of  God,  an  outward  show  ^ 
and  profession  of  it,  which  is  taught  by  the ' 
precepts  of  men  :  as  in  the  men  of  Sanaaria, 
who  pretended  to  fear  the  Lord,  as  the  priest 
instructed  them,  and  yet  served  their  own 
gods :  and  such  an  external  fear  of  God,  JoVs 
niends  supposed  was  all  that  he.  had,  and  that 
even  he  had  cast  that  off.  3.  There  is  an  hy- 
pocritical fear,  when  men  make  a  profession 
of  religion ;  but  only  serve  him  for  some  sin- 
ister end  and  selfish  view,  which  Satan  insinu- 
ated was  JoVs  case.  **  Doth  Job  fear  God 
for  nought?"  Job  i.  9.  4.  There  is  a  servile 
fear  which  they  possess  who  serve  God  from 
fear  of  punishment,  and  not  from  love  to  him. 
5.  There  is  a  filial  fear,  such  as  that  of  a  son 
to  his  fkther. 

Fear  is  sinful  when — 1.  It  proceeds  from 
unbelief  or  distrust  of  God.  2.  When  it  as- 
cribes more  to  the  creature  than  is  due ;  or 
when  we  fear  our  enemies  without  considering 
they  are  under  God.  3.  When  we  fear  that 
in  God  that  is  not  in  him,  or  that  he  will  break 
his  promise,  &c.  4.  When  our  fear  is  immo- 
derate, so  as  to  distract  us  in  our  duty.  See 
next  article. 

Fear  of  God,  is  that  holy  disposition  or 
gracious  habit  formed  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  whereby  we  are  inclined  to  obey  all 
God*8  commands;  and  evidences  itself — I.  By 
a  dread  of  his  displeasure.  2.  Desire  of  his 
&Toar.  3.  Regajrd  for  his  excellences.  4. 
Submi^on  to  his  will.  5.  Gratitude  for  his 
benefits.  6.  Sincerity  in  his  worship.  7.  Con- 
scientious obedience  to  his  commands,  Prov. 
TiiL  13.  Job  xxviiL  28.  Batet*s  Works^  p. 
913.     Gilts  Body  of  Divinity^  voL  iiL  book  i. 

Fear  of  Death.    See  Death. 

Feast,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  a  ceremony 
of  feasting  and  thanksgiving. 

The  prmcipal  feasts  of  3ic  Jews  were  the 
feasts  of  trumpets,  of  expiation,  of  tabema- 
cles,  of  the  dedication,  of  the  passover,  of  Pen- 
tecost,  and  that  of  purification.  Feasts,  and 
the  ceremonies  thereof,  have  made  great  part 
of  the  religion  of  almost  all  nations  and  sects ; 
hence  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  Mohammedans, 
and  professing  Christians,  have  not  been  with- 
out them. 

Feasts  are  either  immovable  or  moveable. 
Immovable  feasts  are  those  constantly  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  of  the  year.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Christmas-day,  Circum- 
cision, Epiphany,  Candlemas,  or  Purification ; 
Lady-da^,  or  the  Annunciation,  called  also  the 
incarnation  or  conception ;  All  Saints  and  All 
Sonls  ;  besides  the  days  of  the  several  apostles, 
as  St.  Thomas,  St  Paul.  Moveable  feasts  are 
those  which  are  not  confined  to  the  same  day 
of  the  year.  Of  these  the  principal  is  Easter, 
which  gives  law  to  all  the  rest,  all  of  them 
following  and  keeping  their  proper  distances 
from  it.  Such  are  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Fri- 
day, Ash  Wednesday,  Sexagesima,  Ascension- 
day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 

Besides  these  feasts,  which  are  general,  and 
enjoined  hy  the  church,  there  are  others  local 
and  occasional,  enjoined  by  the  magistrate, 
or  voluntarily  set  on  foot  by  the  people ;  such 
are  the  days  of  thanksgiving  for  delivery  from 
war,  plagues,  8tc.  such  also  arc  the  vigils  or 
wakes  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of 
particular  churches. 

The  prodigious  increase  of  feast  days  com- 
menced towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, occasioned  by  the  discovery  that  was 
made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs,  and  other 
holy  men,  for  the  commemoration  of  whom 
they  were  established.  These,  instead  of 
be^ng  set  apart  for  pious  exercises,  were 
abused  in  indolence,  voluptuousness,  and 
criminal  practices.  Many  of  them  were  in- 
stituted on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to 
similar  purposes.     See  Holt  Day. 

Feast  of  Abses.  This  was  a  festival  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  was  celebrated  at 
Beauvais.  They  x^hose  a  young  woman,  the 
handsomest  in  the  town;  made  her  ride  on 
an  ass  richly  harnessed,  and  placed  in  her 
arms  a  pretty  infant  In  this  state,  followed 
by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  she  marched  in 
procession  from  the  cathedral  to  the  church 
of  St  Stephen ;  entered  into  the  sanctuary, 


placed  herself  near  the  altar,  and  then  cele- 
brated mass;  not  forgetting  to  explain  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  animal,  and  exhorting 
him  to  make  a  devout  genuflexion,  with  a 
variety  of  other  fooleries. 

Feelings,  Religious,  are  those  sensations 
or  emotions  of  the  mind  produced  by  the 
views  we  have  of  religion.  ^^Tiile  some  en- 
thusiasts boast  of,  depend  on,  and  talk  much 
of  their  feelings,  there  are  others  who  are  led 
to  discard  the  term,  and  almost  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  religious  feeling ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  however  many  have  been  misguided  and 
deceived  by  their  feelings,  yet  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  religion  without  them.  For 
instance,  religion  consists  in  contrition,  re- 
pentance, and  devotion;  now  what  is  con- 
trition but  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  sin ;  what 
is  repentance  but  a  feeling  of  hatred  to  it, 
with  a  relinquishing  of  it  ?  what  is  devotion 
but  a  feeling  of  love  to  God  and  his  ways  ? 
Who  can  separate  the  idea  of  feeling  from 
any  of  these  acts  ?  The  fact  is  this,  religious 
feelings,  like  every  thing  else,  hav«^  been 
abused ;  and  men,  to  avoid  the  imputation  ()f 
fanaticism,  have  run  into  the  opposite  evil 
of  lukewarmness,  and  been  content  with  a 
system  without  feeling  its  energy.  See  Af- 
fection, Enthusiasm,  Experience. 

Fellowship,  joint  interest,  or  the  having 
one  common  stock.  The  fellowship  of  the 
saints  is  twofold : — 1.  With  God.  1  John  i.  3. 
1  Cor.  i.  9 ;  xiiL  14.— 2.  With  one  another. 
1  John  i.  7. 

Fellowship  with  God  consists  in  knowledge 
of  his  wiU.  Job  xxiL  21.  John  xvii.  3. 
Agreement  Amos  iii.  2.  Strength  of  affec- 
tion. Rom.  viiL  38,  39.  Enjoyment  of  his 
presence.  Ps.  iv.  6.  Conformity  to  his 
miage.     1  John  ii.  6  ;  i.  6. 

Fellowship  of  the  Saints  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fellowship  of  duties.  Rom.  xil  6. 
1  Cor.  xii.  1.  I  Thess.  v.  17,  18.  James  v. 
16.  Of  ordinances.  Heb.  x.  24.  Acts  iL  46. 
Of  graces,  love,  joy,  &c.  Heb.  x.  24.  IdaL 
iii.  16.  2  Cor.  viiL  4.  Of  interest  spiritual, 
and  sometimes  temporal.  Rom.  xiL  4,  13. 
Heb.  xiii.  16.  Of  sufferings.  Rons.  xv.  1, 
2.  Gal.  vl  1,  2.  Rom.  xiL  15.  Of  eternal 
glory.    Rev.  vii.  9.    See  Communion. 

Fencing  Tables,  the  designation  of  a  sacra- 
mental rite  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
which  takes  place  almost  inunediately  before 
the  distribution  of  the  elements,  and  consists 
in  tiie  minister's  pointing  out  the  character 
of  those  who  have,  and  of  those  who  have 
not  a  ri^ht  to  sit  down  at  the  table.  This 
address  is  followed  up  by  the  reading  of 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  descriptive  of 
the  character  of  saints  and  sinners. 

Fetish,  an  idol.  This  word,  now  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  French  and  German 
languages,  was  first  brought  into  use  by  De 
Brosses,  in  his  work  Ihi  Cube  des  Vieux 
Fetiches  (1760),  and  is  derived  either  from 
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the  Portuguese  fetisso,  a  block  adored  as  an 
idol,   or,   according  to  Winterbottom,   firom 
/cticzeira,  an  enchantress.     The  Portuguese 
gave  this  name  to  the  idols  of  the  negroes,  on 
Uie  Senegal,  and  afterwards  the  word  received 
a  more  extensive  meaning.      The    general 
signification  now  given  to  fetish  seems  to  be 
an  object  worshipped,  not  representing  any 
living  figure.     Hence  stones,  arms,  vessels, 
&C.  are  fetishes.    The  negroes  of  Guinea  sup- 
pose  a  fetish  to  preside  over  every  canton  or 
district,  and  one  also  over  every  family,  and 
each  individual,  which  the  individual  wor- 
ships on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-da^. 
Those  of  the  better  sort  have,  besides  this, 
weekly  festivals,  on  which  they  kill  a  cock  or 
sheep.     They  believe  the  material  substances 
which  they  worship,  to  be  endowed  with  in- 
telligence, and  the  power  of  doing  them  ^ood 
or  evil ;  and  also  that  the  fetishere,  or  pnest, 
being  of  their  council.  Is  privy  to  all  that 
those  divinities  know,  and  thence  acquainted 
with  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men.     The  household,  or  family  fetish^  nar- 
rowly inspects  the  conduct  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  house,  and  rewards  or  punishes 
each  according  to  his  deserts.     The  rewards 
consist  in  the  multiplication  of  the  slaves  and 
wives  of  the  worshipper,  and  the  punishment 
in  their  diminution;    but  the  most  terrible 
punishment  is  death.     At  Cape  Coast  there 
IS  a  public  guardian  fetish^  supreme  in  power 
and  dignity.     This  is  a  rock  which  projects 
into  the  sea  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  castle  is  built.     To  this  rock  an- 
nual  sacrifices  arc  presented,  and   the   re- 
sponses given  through  the  priests  are  re- 
warded by  the  blinded  devotees. 

Feuillantines,  a  reformed  order  of  Cis- 
tertian  monks,  who  went  barefoot,  lived  onlj 
on  herb«,  and  practised  astonishing  austen- 
ticA.  Their  congregation  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in 
1G:)(>,  who  separated  the  French  from  the 
Italians,  and  gave  them  two  generals. 

FiFTO  Monarchy  M^n,  were  a  set  of  en- 
thusiasts, in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  ex- 
pected the  sudden  appearance  of  Christ  to 
establish  on  earth  a  new  monarchy  or  king- 
dom. In  consequence  of  this  illusion,  some 
of  them  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  human 
covemment  In  ancient  history,  we  read  of 
four  ^reat  monarchies,  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman ;  apd  these  men, 
believing  that  this  new  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  to  be  the  fifth,  came  to  bear  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called.  Their  leader 
was  Thomas  Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  who, 
in  his  little  conventicle  in  Coleman>street, 
warmed  his  admirers  with  passionate  expect- 
ations of  a  fifth  universal  monarchy,  under 
the  personal  reign  of  King  Jesus  upon  earth, 
and  that  the  saints  were  to  take  the  king- 
dom to  themselves.  To  introduce  this  ima- 
ginary kingdom,  they  marched  oat  of  their 


meeting-house,  towards  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, on  Sunday,  Jan.  6th,  1660,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  fifty  men,  well  armed,  and  with  a 
resolution  to  subvert  the  present  government, 
or  to  die  in  the  attempt  The^  published  a 
declaration  of  the  design  of  their  rising,  and 
placed  sentinels  at  proper  places.  The  lord 
mayor  sent  the  trained  bands  to  disperse 
them,  whom  they  quickly  routed,  but  in  the 
evening  retired  to  Caen  Wood,  between 
High^e  and  Hampstead.  On  Wednesday 
morning  they  returned,  and  dispersed  a  party 
of  the  king's  soldiers  in  Threadneedle-street 
In  Wood-street  they  repelled  the  traiued 
bands,  and  some  of  the  horse  guards ;  but 
Venner  himself  was  knocked  down,  and  some 
of  his  company  slain ;  from  hence  the  re- 
mainder retreated  to  Cripplegate,  and  took 
possession  of  a  house,  which  they  threatened 
to  defend  with  a  desperate  resolution ;  but 
nobody  appearing  to  countenance  their  fVenzy, 
they  surrendered  after  they  had  lost  about 
half  their  number.  Venner  and  one  of  his 
officers  were  hanged  before  their  meeting- 
house door  in  Coleman-street,  Jan.  I9lh;  and 
a  few  days  after  nine  more  were  executed  in 
divers  parts  of  the  city. 

Filial  Piett,  is  the  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  children  to  their  parents,  including 
in  it  love,  reverence,  obedience,  and  relief. 
Justly  has  it  been  observed,  that  these  great 
duties  are  prompted  equally  b^  nature  and 
by  gratitude,  independent  of  the  mj unctions  of 
religion ;  for  where  shall  we  find  the  person 
who  hath  received  from  any  one  benefits  so 
great,  or  so  many,  as  children  from  their 
parents?  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if 
persons  are  undutiful  to  their  parents,  they 
seldom  prove  good  in  any  other  relation.  See 
article  Children. 

Filiation  of  the  Son  of  God.  See  Son 
OF  God. 

FiLioQUS,  a  term  signifying  **  and  from. 
the  Son,**  which  the  Greeks  accuse  the  Latin 
church  of  introducing  into  the  ancient  creed 
relative  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 
the  former  maintaining  that  his  procession  is 
from  the  Father  only.  At  what  time  this 
introduction  took  place  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  Augustine  has  the  expression,  procedert 
ab  utroque ;  and  the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  589, 
declares  every  one  to  be  a  heretic,  who  docs 
not  believe,  a  patrefiioque  procedere  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  Every  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
churches,  with  respect  to  this  point,  has 
proved  abortive,  so  that  it  continues  to  be  a 
mark  of  distinction  between  them. 

Fire  Philosophers.  See  Theosophists. 
First  Fruits,  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
oblations  of  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest, 
offered  to  God  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereign  dominion.  There  was  another  sort 
of  first  fruits  which  was  paid  to  God.  When 
bread  was  kneaded  in  a  family,  a  portion  of 
it  was  set  apart,  and  given  to  the  priest  or 
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Levite  who  dwelt  in  the  phice.  If  there  were 
DO  priest  or  Levite  there,  it  was  cast  into  the 
oveo,  and  consumed  by  the  fire.  These 
offerings  made  a  considerable  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  priesthood.  .Ley.  zxiii. ; 
Exod.  zxiL  29  ;  Chron.  zxiii.  19  ;  Numb.  xv. 
19,  20. 

The  firat  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  such  com- 
munications of  his  grace  on  earth,  as  fhlly 
assure  us  of  the  tall  enjoyment  of  God  in  hea- 
Ten.  Rom.  viiL  23.  Christ  is  called  the  first 
ftnita  of  them  that  slept;  for  as  the  first 
fruits  were  earnests  to  the  Jews  of  the  suc- 
ceeding harvest,  so  Christ  is  the  first  fruits 
of  the  resurrection,  or  the  earnest  of  a  future 
resurrection ;  that  as  he  rose,  so  shall  belie- 
vers also  rise  to  happiness  and  life.  1  Cor. 
XV.  20. 

First  fruits  are  mentioned  in  ancient  wri- 
ters as  one  part  of  the  church  revenue. 

First  fruits,  in  the  Church  of  England,  are 
the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice  for  the 
first  year,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof 
in  the  king*s  book. 

Five  Points,  are  the  five  doctrines  con- 
troverted between  the  Arminians  and  Cal- 
vinists.    See  Calvinists. 

Flaciams,  the  followers  of  Matthias  Fla- 
cius  Illyricus,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  taught  that  original  sin  is  the 
rery  substance  of  human  nature;  and  that 
the  fall  of  man  was  an  event  which  extin- 
guished in  the  human  mind  every  virtuous 
tendency,  every  noble  faculty,  and  left  no- 
thing behind  it  but  universal  darkness  and 
corruption. 

FuLGELLANTS,  (from  the  Latin  flagcUare, 
to  beat,)  the  name  of  a  sect  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  thought  that  they  could  best 
expiate  their  sins  by  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  scourge.  Rainer,  a  hermit  of  rcrugia, 
is  said  to  have  been  its  founder,  in  1260.  He 
soon  found  followers  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Italy.  Old  and  young,  great  and  small,  ran 
through  the  cities,  scourging  themselves,  and 
exhorting  to  repentance.  Their  number  soon 
amounted  to  10,000,  who  went  about,  led  by 
priests,  bearing  banners  and  crosses.  They 
went  in  thousands  from  country  to  country, 
begging  alms.  In  1261,  they  broke  over  the 
Alps  in  crowds  into  Germany,  showed  them- 
selves in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and 
Poland;  and  found  there  many  imitators. 
In  1296,  a  small  band  of  Flagellants  appeared 
in  8trasburg,  who,  with  covered  &ces,  whip- 
ped themselves  through  the  city,  and  at  every 
church.  The  princes  and  higher  clergy  were 
little  pleased  with  this  new  fraternity,  al- 
though it  was  favoured  by  the  people.  The 
shameful  public  exposure  of  the  person  by  the 
Fla^llants  offended  good  manners;  their  tra- 
velling in  such  nnml^rs  afforded  opportunity 
for  seditious  commotions,  and  irregularities 
of  all  sorts ;  and  their  extortion  of  alms  was 
a  tax  ui)on  the  peaceful  citizen.    On  this  ac- 


count, both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  sereral 
princes  forbade  these  expedients  of  the  Fla- 
gellants. The  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia 
expelled  them  with  violence  from  their  states, 
and  the  bishops  strenously  opposed  theuL  In 
spite  of  this,  the  society  continued  under 
another  form  in  the  fraternities  of  the  Beg' 
hards,  in  Germany  and  France,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  unong  the 
Brothers  of  the  Cross,  so  numerous  in  ^nr- 
ingia,(so  called  fh>m  wearing  on  their  clothes 
a  cross  on  the  breast  and  on  the  back,)  of 
whom  ninety-one  were  burnt  at  once  at 
Sangershausen,  in  1414.  The  council  assem- 
bled at  Constance,  between  1414  and  1418, 
was  obliged  to  take  decisive*  measures  against 
them.  Since  this  time  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  a  firatemity  of  this  sort 

Flagellation   has   almost  idways  been 
used  for  the  punishment  of  crimes.     Its  ap- 
plication as  a  means  of  religious  penance  is 
an  old  oriental  custom  admitted  into  corrupt 
churches,  partly  because    self-torment   was 
considered  salutary  as  the  mortifying^  of  the 
flesh,   and  partly  because  both  Chnst  and 
the  apostles   underwent   scour^g.      From 
the  first  century  of  Christiamty,  religious 
persons  sought  to  atone  for  their  sins,  and  to 
move  an  impartial  Judge  to  compassion  and 
pardon,  by  voluntary  bodily  torture.      Like 
the  Abbot  Regino,  at  Prum,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, many  chose  to  share  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  make  themselves  the 
more  certain  of  forgiveness  through  him.     It 
became    general    in    the  eleventh    century, 
when  Peter  Damiani  of  Ravenna,  abbot  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Gubbio,  after- 
wards cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  zealously  re- 
commended scourging  as  an  atonement  for 
sin,  to  Christians  generally,  and  in  particular 
to  the  monks.    His  own  example,  and  the 
tame  of  his  sanctity,  rendered  his  exhortations 
effective.    Clergy  and  laity,  men  and  women, 
began  to  torture  themselves  with  rods  and 
thongs  and  chains.     They  fixed  certain  times 
for  the  infliction  of  this  ^sciplineupon  them- 
selves.    Princes    caused   themselves  to   be 
scourged  naked   by  their  &ther  confessors. 
Louis  IX.  constantly  carried  with  him,  fbr 
this  purpose,  an  ivory  box,  containing  five 
small  iron  chains,  and  exhorted  his  father 
confessor  to  sconrge  him  severely.    He  like- 
vrise  gave  similar  boxes  to  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  his  house,  and  to  other  pious 
friends,  as  marks  of  his  peculiar  fiivonr.    The 
vrild  expectation  of  being  purified  from  sin  by 
flagellation  prevailed  throughout  Europe  in 
the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.    But 
these  penances  soon  degenerated  into  noisy 
fanaticism,  and  a  sort  of  trade.     After  the 
council  of  Constance  (1414 — IB),  both  deiKf 
and  laity  by  degrees  became  disgusted  with 
the  scourge.    The  Cordeliers  observed  the 
practice  longest.     It  was  considered  as  e<|ui- 
valcnt  to  every  sort  of  expiation  for  past  sins. 
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3000  Strokes,  and  the  chanting  of  thirtj 
penitential  psalms,  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
cmncel  the  sins  of  a  year;  30,000  strokes 
the  sins  of  ten  years,  &c.  An  Italian  widow. 
In  the  elerenth  oentory,  boasted  that  she  had 
made  expiation  by  voluntary  scourging  for 
liH>  Tears,  for  which,  as  the  requisite  number, 
she  had  inflicted  on  herself  no  fewer  than 
300,000  stripes.  The  opinion  was  prevalent, 
likewise,  that,  however  great  the  guUt,  hell 
might  be  escaped  by  self-inflicted  pain,  and 
the  honour  of  peculiar  holiness  acquired.  By 
this  means,  flagellation  obtained  a  charm  in 
the  sight  of  the  guilty  and  ambitious,  which 
nibed  them  above  the  dread  both  of  sinning 
and  suffering,  till  the  vun  deceits  of  hypo- 
crisy vanished  before  the  clearer  light  of 
civiozation  and  knowledge. 

Flamimes,  an  order  or  class  of  priests 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  instituted,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  by  Romulus,  and  ac- 
curding  to  Livy,  by  Numa.  They  were  cho- 
sen by  the  people,  and  their  inauguration  was 
performed  by  the  sovereign  pontifll  Their 
number  was  originally  three,  but  was  after- 
wards incTMsed  to  fiuecn,  the  three  flrst  of 
whom,  bein^  taken  from  the  senate,  were 
called  Fltimtnes  Majores;  and  the  twelve 
others,  taken  fh>m  the  people,  Flamines  Mi" 
norfM,  >Vhen  the  emperors  were  deified,  thej 
also  had  flamens,  as  flamen  Augusti,  Their 
(irdinary  duties  were  to  see  that  the  ancient 
and  customaiT  honours  were  paid  to  the  pub- 
licly acknowledged  deities,  and  that  all  due 
respect  was  paid  to  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
tmt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superstitious,  they 
were  invested  with  interest  and  influence 
with  the  gods,  which  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain and  exercise  a  powerful  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 

FI.ATTERT,  a  servile  and  fawning  beha* 
\ii»ur,  attended  with  servile  compliances  and 
ol)set|uiousness,  in  order  to  gain  a  person's 
favour. 

Flemikoians,  or  Flandrians,  a  sect  of 
rigid  Anabaptists,  who  acquired  this  name  in 
the  sixteendi  century,  because  most  of  them 
were  natives  of  Flanders,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion  from  the  Waterlandians.    See  Wateb- 

LANDIANS. 

Fo,  Foe,  Fohi,  is  revered  in  China  as  the 
founder  of  a  religion,  which  was  introduced 
into  China  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  According  to  tradition  he  was  bom 
in  Cashmere,  about  me  ^ear  o.  c.  1027.  While 
his  mother  was  in  travail,  the  stars  were  dark- 
ened, and  nine  dragons  descended  from  heaven. 
He  was  bom  from  her  right  side,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  she  died.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance  into  the  world,  he  stood 
upright  on  his  feet,  stepped  forward  seven 
paces,  and  pointing  one  hand  to  heaven,  and 
the  other  to  the  earth,  spoke  distinctly  these 
words  : — "  None  in  heaven  or  earth  deserves 
adoration  besides  me.**     In  his  seventeenth 


year  he  married  three  wives,  and  became  the 
&ther  of  a  son ;  but  in  his  nineteenth  year  he 
left  his  family,  and  went  with  four  wise  men 
into  the  wilderness.  When  thirty,  he  was  dei- 
fied; and,  confirming  his  doctrines  by  pre- 
tended miracles,  collected  an  immense  number 
of  disciples  round  him,  and  spread  his  doc- 
trines throughout  the  East  His  priests  and 
disciples  were  called  in  China  Seng^  in  Tartaiy 
Lanuu,  in  Siam  Tahpoins,  and  in  Europe 
Bonzes,  In  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  end  was  approaching,  Fo  declared 
to  his  disciples,  **  That  hitherto  he  had  spoken 
only  in  enigmatical  and  figurative  language  s 
but  that  now  being  about  to  take  l^ve  of 
them,  he  would  unveil  to  them  the  mysteries 
of  his  doctrine.  Know,  then,"  said  he,  **  that 
there  is  no  other  principle  of  all  thin^  but 
the  void  and  nothing ;  that  f!rom  nothing  all 
things  have  sprang,  and  to  nothing  all  must 
return ;  and  ihere  all  our  hopes  must  end." 
This  final  declaration  of  Fo  divided  his  disci- 
ples into  three  sects.  Some  founded  on  it  an 
atheistical  sect ;  the  greater  part  adhered  to 
his  ancient  doctrines ;  while  others  made  a 
distinction  between  an  exoteric  and  an  eaoterie 
doctrine,  which  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
into  harmony.  The  exoteric  doctrine  of  Fo 
contains  his  system  of  morality.  It  distin- 
guishes between  good  and  evil :  he  who  has 
done  good  during  his  life  will  be  rewarded 
after  death ;  and  he  who  has  done  evil  will  be 
punished.  He  eave  his  followers  only  these 
five  precepts  :-^Not  to  kill  any  living  creature  \ 
not  to  take  the  property  of  another ;  to  avoid 
impurity  and  unchastity ;  not  to  speak  fiUsely ; 
and  to  abstain  ftoxn.  wine.  They  are  taught 
the  practice  of  charity ;  the  merit  accruing 
from  the  building  of  temples  and  convents ; 
and  the  punbhment  of  their  souls  entering 
into  the  bodies  of  the  vilest  and  most  unclean 
animals  if  they  commit  sin.  The  princiiMd 
esoteric  or  secret  doctrines,  into  which  but  lem 
are  initiated,  are  the  following : — The  origin 
and  end  of  all  thin^  is  the  void  and  nothing. 
The  first  human  beings  have  sprung  firom  no- 
thing, and  are  returned  to  nothmg.  The  void 
constitutes  our  being.  All  thinss,  livmg  and 
inanimate,  constitute  one  whole;  differing 
from  each  other  not  in  essence,  but  only  in 
form  and  qualities.  The  original  essence  of 
all  things  is  pure,  unchan^^ble,  highly  subtle, 
and  simple,  and,  because  it  is  simple,  the  per- 
fection of  all  other  beings.  It  is  perfect,  and 
therefore  existSiin  uninterrupted  ^uiet,  without 
possessing  virtue,  power,  or  inteUigence ;  nay. 
Its  very  essence  consists  in  the  abiksnce  of  in- 
telligence, activity,  and  want  or  desire.  Who- 
ever desires  to  be  happy,  must  constantly  en- 
deavour to  conquer  themselves,  and  become 
like  the  original  essence.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  must  accustom  himself  not  to  act,  desire, 
feel,  nor  think.  The  great  precept  w  as — endea- 
vour to  annihilate  thyself;  for,  as  soon  as  thon 
ceasest  to  be  thyself,  thou  bceomcst  one  with 
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God,  and  rFtnnicst  into  hii  be'mg.  The  olhcr 
ftdlowen  of  Fo  ndopt  the  doctrine  of  the  voW 
■nd  nolhiiiE.  and  Ilie  trsiiamigr&tion  of  iouIb  ; 
.but  teach  chat  ifaej-  eater  ultimnCelj  the  cIbu 
of  SomuicQiDa,  aod  finalty  appear  in  the  bo- 
din  of  perfect  SBinaiio^ans,  who  have  do  more 
Crimea  to  expiate,  and  net-d  no  longer  lo  re- 
Tere  the  gods,  who  are  only  the  aerranW  of  ! 
the  Supreme  God  of  the  uniiera«.  This  Bo- 
preme  unorigiaated  Being  cannot  be  repre- 
aented  by  any  image;  neither  can  he  be  wor- 
afaipped,  because  he  is  clerated  above  all  vor- 
afaip ;  but  hii  altribules  may  be  ^presented, 
■dored,  and  worahipped.  llcnee  the  sonree 
of  the  worship  of  imsgea  by  the  natiTes  of 
India,  and  of  the  multilude  of  partieuJar  tote- 
lary  deities  in  China.  All  the  elemei 
ehangesof  the  weather,  &c.  have  each 
licular  geoius  :  and  all  tbeae  gods  are  acrvanu 
or  officerf  of  the  Supreme  God,  Saig'trang- 
UoH.  The  public  worship  of  Fo,  which  be- 
came a  national  religion,  is  called,  in  India, 
Brahmaiiimi. 

Food.  Qudtiona  concerning  meats  and 
drinks  have  occaaioaed  moch  ungry  and  bitter 
eoDtcntion,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches.  Undue  importance  has  often,  no 
doubt,  been  attached  to  certain  distinctions  in 
these  matters,  and  many  have  been  acmpu- 
hMsly  nice  about  what  they  might  eat  and 
drink,  while  thev  seem  lo  have  forgotten  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  conaieted  of  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
Others,  however,  have  erred  on  the  other 
hand,  by  despising  all  attention  to  sueh  things, 
■a  too  triQing  to  deserre  regard.  But  itmust 
certainly  be  admitted,  that  the  food  by  which 
man  is  supported  and  nourished,  is  not  in  ii- 
aelf  of  small  importance.  He  who  made  all 
things  for  the  use  of  man,  best  knows  nhat 
ia  good  for  food,  and  what  is  fitted  to  serve 
other  purposes.  He  hoi  an  undoubted  right 
to  grant  or  to  withhold  the  use  of  his  creatures, 
and  if  he  han  interfered  io  this  matter,  it  be- 
comes ns  lo  bow  with  deference  to  his  antho- 
rity.  That  particular  kinds  of  food  may  be 
productive  of  certain  phynieal  and  moral  ef- 

deniedi  in   this  jioint  of  view,  therefore,  (he  . 
importance  of  divine  enactments  respecting 


of  the  law  respecting  food,  daring  the  Adamir, 
Noahic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  diapensalionh, 

'     '         ihall  endeavo  .  •    .. 
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interesting  doctrines  of  mo- 
lality, (heir  propriety  may  be  Still  furthcrde- 
Anded.  That  laws  and  regulations  have 
been  given  by  the  Almighty  to  guide  man- 
kind in  this  affair,  must  be  obtiaus  to  every 
man  who  looks  into  the  Bible ;  and  an  ioves- 
tigatinn  of  the  nature  of  these  laws  will  be 
found  inCereating  both  to  the  philosopher  and 
the  Christian. 

To  enter  into  minute  details  on  this  eulgect 
vonid  sw^U  this  article  beyond  all  due  boandg ; 
bat  we  diall  endeavour  to  take  a  general  view 


nature  of  the  liberty  eiyoyed,  and  the  restric- 
tions which  were  imposed  during  these  sevetnl 

That  we  may  have  the  whole  sntyect  before 
us  at  once,  it  may  be  proper  to  place,  nnder 
ill  proper  head,  the  aeveral  gnnu  or  laws 
which  have  been  made  on  these  matt«n  at  the 
different  times. 

Craat  lo  Adam. 

"  Behold.  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bear- 
ing seed  which  is  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth  ; 
and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  ftnit  of  a  tree 
yielding  seed— to  yon  it  shall  be  for  meat. 
Gen.  i.  aa.  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou 
shall  freely  eat ;  6iK  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  thoo  Shalt  not  cat,"  ch. 
ii.  16. 

Oram  lo  KoaA. 

"  Every  moving  thing  that  moveth  shall  be 


Jaeith  Laic 

"  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  bouse 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  stjoarn 
among  you,  that  eatelh  any  manner  of  blood, 
I  will  even  set  my  thee  against  that  aonl  that 
eateth  blood,  and  I  will  cut  him  off  fVom 
among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  yon  upiui 
theallar,  lo  make  an  atonement  for  yonr  souls ; 
for  it  i>  the  hiood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul,"  Lev.  xviL  1 0, 1 1 . 
Christian  liOir. 

"  For  it  seemed  good  lo  the  Holy  Ghost. 
and  ta  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden 
than  these  neccBsary  thincs ;  that  ye  abstsin 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  thin^  strangled,  and  from  fornica- 
tion ;  from  which,  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye 
shaU  do  well,"  Acto  iv.  28,  S9. 

"  Whatsoever  parieth  the  hoof,  and  is  clo- 
ven-footed, and  eheweth  the  cud.  among  the 
beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat,  &c  Whatsoever 
hath  fins  and  scales  in  the  waters,  in  the  seas, 
and  in  the  rivers,  that  ehal]  ye  eat.  And  all 
that  have  not  fins  and  seales  shall  be  an  abo- 
mination untoyou.  And  theseare  they  which 
ye  shall  have  in  abomination  among  the  fowls ; 
ihey  bhall  not  be  eaten— they  are  an  abomina- 
tion ;  the  eagle."  and  nineteen  others.  "  All 
fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four,  shall  he 
an  abomination  unto  yon.  These  also  shall 
be  unclean  among  the  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth— the  weasel,"  and  seven 
olhcts.  "  Wliutsoever  goeth  upon  tbe  belly, 
and  whatsoever  goeth  upon  alffour,  or  what- 
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fioever  hath  more  feet,  and  all  creeping  things, 
them  ye  shall  not  eat ;  for  they  are  an  abomina- 
tion. This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the 
fowl,  and  of  every  living  creature  that  moveth 
in  the  waters,  and  of  every  creature  that  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth  ;  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  nnclean  and  the  clean,  and  between 
the  beast  that  may  be  eaten  and  the  beast  that 
may  not  be  eat^n,*"  Lev.  xl  passim. 

Christian  Liberty, 

"  Peter  fell  into  a  trance,  and  saw  heaven 
opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  descending  to 
him  I  wherein  were  all  manner  of  four-footed 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  And 
there  came  a  voice  to  him.  Rise,  Peter ;  kill 
and  eat  \^liat  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call 
not  thou  common.  Acts  x.  9,  15.  >VTiatsoever 
is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no 
question  for  conscience  sake ;  for  the  earth  is 
the  Ix)rd's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  I  Cor.  x. 
2j,  26.  Every  creature  of  God  is  ^ood,  and 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer."  1,  Tim.  iv.  4,  5. 

In  these  passages  we  have  a  general  view 
of  the  law  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of 
meats,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  evident  there  has  been  a  consi- 
derable difference  in  it  during  the  several 
dispensations.  At  first,  the  grant  of  food  was 
very  limited;  it  aflerwards  was  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  by  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  restricted 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  now  again  we  ei^oy 
a  high  degree  of  liberty. 

On  the  grant  to  Adam  we  would  observe, — 

1.  That  neither  man  nor  beasts  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  live  upon  ani- 
mals. Man  was  allowed  vegetables  and  fruit; 
beasts  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  yreen 
herb, 

2.  Whatever  is  not  mentioned  in  the  grant, 
must  be  considered  as  excluded  fVom  it ;  for 
Adam  could  have  no  experience  of  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  any  thing  for  food  but  what 
he  was  told  by  God.  He  would,  therefore, 
judge  every  thing  improper  or  unlawful  which 
he  was  not  expressly  permitted  to  use. 

3.  To  the  general  use  of  fruits  there  was 
one  particular  exception; — the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  which  was  intended  to 
answer  certain  important  moral  purposes. 

4.  The  first  grant,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
fully  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  first 
race  of  men ;  and  sufiScient  to  nourish 
them  under  a  genial  climate,  and  with  the 
small  degree  of  labour  which  they  had  to  im- 
dergo. 

5.  The  slaughtering  of  animals  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  innocence. 
The  sorrows  and  death  of  the  brute  creation 
are  connected  with  a  state  of  sin,  as  well  as 
our  own.    Even  the  heathen  excluded  the  use 


of  animals  from  their  golden  age.  "  DurinlJ 
the  rei^  of  Saturn,  that  is,  the  golden  age,'* 
says  Dica>archu8,  quoted  b^  Jerome,  **  when 
the  ground  poured  forth  m  abundance,  no 
flesh  was  eaten,  but  all  lived  on  vegetables 
and  fruits  which  the  earth  brought  forth  spon- 
taneously.**   So  Ovid : — 

At  vetus  ilia  aetaa,  cul  fecimus  aurea  nornen, 
FoetibuB  arboreia,  et  qua«  humus  educat  heiitis 
Fortunata  ftiit,  nee  poUuit  ora  cruore. — L.  xv. 

And  Plato  tells  us  **  men  all  then  lived  from 
the  earth,  for  they  had  abundance  of  trees  and 
fruits ;  the  soil  being  so  fruitful  that  it  sup- 
plied those  fruits  of  its  own  accord,  without 
the  labour  of  agriculture.** — Gale,  C.  G.  p.  i. 
336. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from  Scripture 
whether  the  antediluvians  used  animal  ibod 
or  not  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  they 
transgressed  this  as  well  as  other  di\'ine  pre- 
cepts ;  that  they  had  not  received  permission 
so  to  do  is  evident,  both  from  this  and  also 
from  the  grant  to  Noah ;  on  which  we  now 
observe, — 

1.  That  this  is  the  first  revealed  grant  of 
animals  for  food.  They  had  already  been 
slain  in  sacrifice,  but  not  for  meat  The  rea- 
sons assigned  by  Bochart  and  Grotius  for 
being  of  a  different  opinion  have  little  weight, 
and  have  been  repeatedly  answered. 

2.  There  is  in  the  second  grant  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  first,  which  is  <^uite  inexplica- 
ble on  the  ground  of  any  previous  permission 
to  use  animal  food.  **  Even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.**  Had  ani- 
mal food  been  allowed  in  the  grant  to  Adam, 
would  not  a  grant  to  Noah  have  been  unne- 
cessary ? 

3.  The  grant  of  animal  food  was  now  pro- 
bably given  on  account  of  the  physical  change! 
produced  both  on  the  world  and  the  human 
constitution  by  the  flood.  Men  are  now  sub- 
jected to  a  greater  degree  of  bodily  labour ; 
they  of  course  require  more  nourishing  aliment 
than  vegetables ;  and  perhaps  the  vegetable 
productions  themselves  are  less  nutritious  than 
they  were  before ;  and  in  manv  parts  of  the 
earth  a  sufficiency  of  vegetable  food  could 
not  be  procured ;  such  are  all  the  cold  northern 
and  southern  regions  of  the  globe.  By  hav- 
ing a  choice  of  food  we  are  enabled  to  suit  it 
to  our  health  and  circumstances,  and  to  resist 
the  debilitating  effects  of  changeable  and  un- 
friendly atmospheres.  Merciful  are  all  the 
appointments  of  God. 

4.  As  in  the  first,  so  also  in  the  second 
grant  is  there  an  exception,  or  limitation : — 
**  Flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the 
blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.**  This  limi- 
tation I  understand  to  contain  two  thin^; 
first,  it  prohibits  eating  the  flesh  of  a  living 
animal ;  and,  next,  the  blood  of  a  creature  by 
itself;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  blood 
was  the  life  of  the  animal  The  first  will 
genendly  be  granted,  because  the  practice  i$ 
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Fepup^ant  to  our  feelings  and  to  humanity ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Referring  to  the  article  Blood,  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  blood  eating,  at  present  we  onl^ 
rein|u>k,  that  it  is  natural  to  expect  some  limi- 
tation of  the  universal  grant  of  animal  food, 
and  we  submit  whether  the  most  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  restriction  is  not  this  :— 
**  Though  I  give  you  the  flesh,  I  do  not  give 
you  the  blocKl  with  it,  because  the  blood  is  the 
life.*'  Again,  eating  of  blood  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  stranger  in  Israel,  as  well  as 
to  Israelites,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  is 
here  adduced,  its  being  the  life  of  the  animal. 
Lev.  xvii.  10,  11.  As  we  have  no  right  to 
use  any  thing  for  food  which  is  not  expressly 
ffranted,  and  as  blood  here  is  evidently  not 
mdwled  in  the  grant,  it  must  be  inferred  that 
It  was  the  design  of  Heaven  that  it  should  be 
used.  One  of  the  obvious  reasons  of  this  re- 
striction was  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. Although,  they  are  granted  for  food,  it 
is  not  lawful  to  exercise  any  unnecessary 
cruelty  towards  them.  Their  life  is  in  their 
Uood ;  it  must  therefbre  be  taken  from  them 
before  they  are  used ;  and  to  excite  an  aver- 
sion to  blood,  a  horror  at  cruelty,  it  is  improper 
to  use  it  in  any  way  as  food. 

On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind, 

Thu  charter  was  conferred,  by  which  we  hold 

The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 

O'er  all  we  feed  a  power  of  life  and  death. 

But  read  the  instrument,  and  mark  it  well ; 

Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 

Can  find  no  warrant  there.    Feed,  then,  and  yield 

Thanks  for  thy  food.    CamiTorous,  through  sin, 

Feed  on  the  slain,  but  spare  the  living  brute. 

COWPER. 

In  this  grant  we  discover  both  the  bounty 
and  the  severity  of  Jehovah.  It  is  becoming 
to  be  grateful  lor  the  benefit  bestowed,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appointed  restriction. 

Jewish  and  Christian  Law. 

On  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Law  upon 
this  subject,  it  appears  that  they  both  unite  in 
prohibiting  the  same  thing — blood,  whether 
m  or  out  of  the  animal — for  things  strangled 
seem  to  relate  to  thin^p  strangled  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  blood  m  them. 

By  tne  Jewish  law  blood  was  prohibited  for 
an  additional  reason — Because  it  made  atone- 
ment/or the  souL  This  may  be  considered  as 
peculiar  to  that  -economy  in  which  blood  was 
so  constantly  offered  on  the  altar.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  it  should  be  considered 
a  sacred  thing.  But  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
ridered  whether,  though  that  dispensation  be 
abolished,  the  reason  does  not  still  remun. 
Our  great  High  Priest  continues  to  ofliciate 
in  the  heavenly  holv  place  with  his  own  blood 
in  his  hands ;  and  though  this  is  unseen,  it  is 
not  the  less  real  and  certain.  His  blood  we 
know  has  made  atonement ;  and  though  sacri- 
fices be  done  away,  blood  is  a  sacred  thing,  as 
■n  emblem  ni  that  life  which  was  g^ven  for  a 


ransom.  It  is  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  law 
under  a  peculiar  penalty — death.  This  wa.« 
suitable  to  the  constitution  of  Israel,  and  the 
theocracy  under  which  they  were  placed.  Of 
course,  with  all  other  temporal  punishments, 
it  is  now  done  away. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  Christian 
prohibition  is  ahsotute.  The  decree  assigns 
neither  one  reason  nor  another.  Its  lanniage 
is  as  pointed  with  regard  to  blood  as  to  forni- 
cation ;  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  add 
reasons  limiting  the  prohibition  to  particubr 
times  or  Circumstances,  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  silent  That  which  hod  never  before 
been  granted,  this  decree  undoubtedly  does 
not  sanction. 

The  Christian  law  prohibits  also  ^  meats 
offered  to  idols,"  or  **  pollutions  of  idols." 
"  Meats  were  polluted  by  idolatrous  worship 
when  the  whole  had  been  previously  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  a  part  afterwards  converted 
into  a  feast,  or  when  a  part  was  taken  from 
table  and  put  into  the  fire,  with  an  invocation 
of  the  idoL     Now,  as  meats  are  *  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer,*  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  5 ; 
so  meats  are  polluted  by  the  name  of  idols 
and  prayer  to  them.    From  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ch.  viii.  lu,  it  appears  that 
the  Gentile  brethren  were  not  alwa^'S  very 
willing  to  admit  this  truth,  but  were  sometimes 
inclined  to  feast  with  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours, not  only  in  private  houses,  but  even  in 
the  temples  of  idols.    It  wos  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  write  unto  them  to  abstain  from  those 
pollutions.     This    prohibition    is    inculcated 
and  defended  by  Paul,  at  great  length,  in  the 
passages  just  mentioned  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  afford  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  clause  in  the  decree,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  Christians  arc  bound  to  ob- 
serve it.  Some  have  thought  that  Paul  departs 
from  the  strict  letter  of  this  ic^unction,  be- 
cause, in  ch.  viii.,  he  argues  merely  fhmi  the 
effect  of  example.     But  his  doctrine,  when 
fully   examined,  will  be  found  exactly  the 
same  with  that  of  James.    It  stUI  amounts  to 
a  prohibition ;   for,  although  he  allows  all 
meats  to  be  indifferent  in  themselves,  he  ex- 
pressly condemns  the  practice  of  eatins  meats 
offered  to  idols,  especially  in  ch.  x^  where  he 
shows  it  to  be   inconsistent  with  fellowship 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  with  rmud  for  the 
conscience  of  other  men,  and  wiu  the  dnty 
of  a  Christian,  whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or 
whatever  he  does,  to  do  all  to  the  glcny  ol 
God.   'Wlierever  meats,  therefore,  are  poUnted 
by  idolatrous  worship,  ChristianSy  when  they 
know  the  fact,  are  to  testify  their  ahhonvnee 
of  idolatry  by  abstaining  m>m  sach  meats.**— 
Ewing*s  Lecl.  on  Acts  xv. 

Preservation  fh>m  idolatry  was,  no  dtmht, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  strict  pro- 
hibition of  blood  and  some  other  kinds  of 
food  to  the  Jews.  **  Eating  of  blood,  or  father 
drinking  it,  was  quite  customary  amoqg  tbt 
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pagan  nations  of  Asia,  in  their  sacrifices  to 
&01S,  and  in  the  taking  of  oaths.  This, 
indeed,  was  so  much  an  Asiatic,  and,  in  a 
particular  manner,  a  Phoenician  usa^,  that 
we  find  the  Roman  writers  taking  notice  of  it, 
as  something  outlandish  at  Rome,  and  peculiar 
to  these  nations ;  and  as  in  the  Roman  perse- 
cutions the  Christians  were  compelled  to  bum 
incense,  so  were  they  in  the  Persian  to  eat 
blood.  In  the  west  the  one,  and  in  the  etut 
the  other,  was  regarded  as  expressive  of  con- 
version to  heathenism ;  because  both  were 
idolatrous  practices.  But  for  this  very  reason, 
because  it  was  an  idolatrous  usage  among  the 
neighbouring  nations,  were  the  Israelites  in 
the  greater  danger  of  being  led,  by  eating 
blood,  into  idolatry,  from  their  great  pro- 
pensity to  that  universally  prevalent  cnmc, 
and  not  from  mere  fondness  for  blood  as  a 
desirable  article  of  food.** — Michaelis  Com,  on 
Laws  of  Moses,  voL  iiL  250,  251. 

It  is  not  unworthv  of  observation,  that  Mo- 
hammed prohibits  his  followers  from  eating  the 
same  things  which  are  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  laws. 

Fool,  one  who  has  not  the  use  of  reason  or 
judgment  In  Scripture,  wicked  persons  are 
often  called  fools,  or  foolish,  because  such  act 
contrary  to  reuson,  trust  to  their  own  hearts, 
violate  the  laws  of  God,  and  prefer  things  vile, 
trifling,  and  temporal,  to  such  as  are  important, 
divine,  and  eternal 

Foolish  Speaking,  such  kind  of  conver- 
sation as  includes  folly,  and  can  no  ways  be 
profitable  and  interesting,  Eph.  v.  4.  Face- 
tioMsness,  indeed,  is  allowable,  when  it  ministers 
to  harmless  divertisement,  and  delight  to  con- 
versation ;  when  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  things  which  are  base  and  vile ; 
when  it  has  for  its  aim  the  reformation  of 
others :  when  used  by  way  of  defence  under 
uigust  reproach.  But  all  such  kind  of  speak- 
ing as  includes  profane  jesting,  loose,  wanton, 
scurrilous,  ii\jurious,  unseasonable,  vain-glo- 
rious talk,  is  strictly  forbidden.  See  Barrow's 
exceUent  Sermon  on  this  subject,  in  his  Works, 
voL  L  ser.  14. 

Fools,  Feast  of.  Festivals  under  this 
name  were  regularly  celebrated  from  the  5th 
to  the  16th  centurv,  in  several  countries  of 
Europe,  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  with  the 
most  absurd  ceremonies,  and  form  one  of  the 
strangest  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. They  were  an  imitation  of  the  Saturn- 
alia,  or  lu»then  festivals,  and  like  this  was 
celebrated  in  December.  The  chief  celebra- 
tion fell  on  New  Year,  or  Innocents*  Dav ; 
but  the  feast  continued  fhxm  Christinas  to  tne 
last  Sunday  of  Epiphany.  At  first  onlv  the 
boys  of  the  choir,  and  voung  sacristans,  played 
the  principal  part  in  them ;  but  afterwsjrds  all 
the  inferior  servants  of  the  church,  whilst  the 
bishop,  or  highest  clergymen  of  the  place, 
with  the  canons,  formed  the  audience.  The 
young  people,  who  played  the  chief  parts, 


chose  from  their  own  number  a  bishyp  or 
archbishop  of  fools,  as  he  was  called,  and  con- 
secrated him,  with  many  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
in  the  principal  church  of  the  place.  This 
officer  then  took  the  usual  seat  of  the  bishop, 
and  caused  high  mass  to  be  said,  unless  he 
preferred  to  read  it  himself^  and  to  ^ve  the 
people  his  blesdng.  During  this  time  the 
rest  of  the  performers,  drened  in  different 
kinds  of  masks  and  disguises,  engaged  in  in- 
decent songs  and  dances,  and  practised  all 
possible  follies  in  the  church.  These  incon- 
gruous practices  were  condemned  by  popes 
and  councils,  and  forbidden  by  the  Sorbonne 
in  1444  ;  but  they  continued  to  be  stoutly  de- 
fcnde<l  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Forbearance  is  the  act  of  patiently  en- 
during provocation  or  offence.  The  following 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  the  exercise  of  this  disposition : — 

1.  The  consideration  that  we  ourselves  often 
stand  in  need  of  it  fh)m  others.  Gal.  vL  I. — 

2.  The  express  command  of  Scripture.  Eph. 
iv.  2.  CoL  iiL  13.— 3.  The  felicity  of  this 
disposition.  It  is  sure  to  bring  happiness  at 
last,  while  resentment  only  increases  our  own 
misery.— 4.  That  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  we  can  give  of  the  reality  of  our 
religion.  John  xiii.  35. — 5.  The  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  Christ  Heb.  xii.  3.  1  Pet  iL  21— 23. 

Forbearance  of  God.  See  Patience  or 
God. 

Foreknowledge  of  God  is  his  foresight 
or  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  is  to  come 
to  pass.  Acts  iL  23.  lliis  foreknowled^  savs 
Cluimock,  was  from  eternity.  Seeing  he 
knows  things  possible  in  his  power,  and 
things  future  in  his  will,  if  his  power  and  re- 
solves were  from  eternity,  his  knowledjge 
must  be  so  too ;  or  else  we  must  make  him 
ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  ignorant  of 
his  own  will  from  eternity,  and  consequently 
not  fh>m  eternity  blessed  and  perfect  His 
knowledge  of  possible  things  must  run  pa- 
raUelwi&hiswilL  If  he  wUled  fh>m  eternity, 
he  knew  fh>m  eternity  what  he  willed ;  but 
that  he  did  will  fh>m  eternity  we  must  grant, 
unless  we  would  render  him  changeable,  and 
conceive  him  to  be  made  in  time  of  not  will- 
ing, willing.  The  knowledge  God  hath  in 
time  was  always  one  and  the  same,  because 
his  understandmg  is  his  proper  essence,  as 
perfect  as  his  essence,  and  of  an  immutable 
nature. 

**  To  deny  this  is,  says  Saurin,  to  degrade 
the  Almighty  ;  fbr  what,  pray,  is  a  God  who 
created  beings,  and  who  could  not  foresee 
what  would  result  from  their  existence?  A 
God  who  formed  spirits  united  to  bodies  by 
certain  laws,  and  who  did  not  know  how  to 
combine  these  laws  so  as  to  foresee  the  effects 
they  would  produce  ?  A  God  forced  to  sus- 
pend his  jud^pnent  ?  A  God  who  every  day 
learns  something  new,  and  who  doth  not  know 
to-day  what  wilThappen  to-monow  ?    A  Ood 
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who  cannot  tell  whctlier  peace  will  be  con- 
ciudiHl,  or  war  continue  to  ravage  the  world ; 
whether  religion  will  be  received  in  a  certain 
kingdom,  or  whether  it  will  be  banished; 
whether  the  right  heir  will  succeed  to  the 
crown,  or  whether  the  crown  will  be  set  on 
the  head  of  an  usurper?  For  according  to 
the  different  determinations  of  the  wills  of 
men,  of  king,  or  people,  the  prince  will  make 
peace  or  declare  war ;  religion  will  be  banished 
or  admitted;  the  tjrrant  or  the  lawful  king 
will  occupy  the  throne:  for  if  God  cannot 
foresee  how  the  volitions  of  men  will  be  deter- 
mined, he  cannot  foresee  any  of  these  events. 
What  is  this  but  to  degrade  God  ftt>m  his 
Deity,  and  to  make  the  most  perfect  of  all 
intelligences  a  being  involved  in  darkness 
and  uncertainty  like  ourselves.**  Sec  Omni- 
science. 

Forgiveness,  the  pardon  of  any  offence 
committed  against  us.  This  is  a  virtue  which 
oar  Lord  expressly  inculcates,  not  as  extending 
to  our  friends  only,  but  to  our  enemies.  '*  Ye 
have  heard,'*  soith  he,  **  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy  ;  but  I  say 
unto  you,  love  your  enemies,**  &c.  "  This, 
says  an  ingenious  writer,  **  was  a  lesson  so 
new  and  utterly  unknown,  till  taught  by  his 
doctrines  and  enforced  by  his  example,  that 
the  wisest  moralists  of  the  wisest  nations  and 
ages  represented  the  desire  of  revenge  as  a 
mark  of  a  noble  mind;  but  how  much  more 
magnanimous,  how  much  more  beneficial  to 
mankind,  is  forgiveness !  It  is  more  magna- 
nimous, because  every  generous  and  exsdted 
disposition  of  the  human  mind  is  requisite  to 
the  practice  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  most  beneficial, 
because  it  puts  an  end  to  an  eternal  succession 
of  injuries  and  retaliations."  Let  us,  there- 
fore, learn  to  cherish  this  noble  disposition ; 
let  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have  be  softened 
by  its  effects ;  let  us  consider,  also,  how  friendlv 
it  is  to  our  own  happiness,  and  how  much  it 
prevents  the  unhappiness  of  others.  *'  The 
fouds  and  animosities  in  families,  and  between 
neighbours,  which  disturb  the  intercourse  of 
human  life,  and  collectively  compose  half  the 
miseiT  of  it,  have  their  foundation  in  the  want 
<^  a  K>rgiving  temper,  and  can  never  cease 
but  by  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  on  one  side, 
or  on  both.'*  Palcy»  Mor,  Fhil.  vol.  L  p.  271 ; 
Soame  Jtnyn^a  Int,  Evid.  pp.  67,  68  ;  Clarke^ a 
$er.^  ser.  ii.  voL  x, ;  TiQoUotCa  Ser.j  vol.  viii. 
p.  254. 

Forgiveness  of  Sins.  See  Pardon, 
Merct. 

Formalist,  one  who  places  his  dependence 
on  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  or 
who  is  more  tenacious  of  the  form  of  religion 
than  the  power  of  it 

Forms  of  Prayer.  Sec  Prayer. 

Fornication,  whoredom,  or  the  act  of  in- 
continency  between  single  persons ;  for  if 
either  of  the  parties  be  married,  it  is  adultery. 
While  the  Scriptures   give  no  sanction  to 


those  austerities  which  have  been  imposed 
on  men  under  the  idea  of  religion,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  give  no  liberty  for  the  in- 
dul^nce  of  any  propensity  that  would  either 
militate  against  our  own  interest  or  that  of 
others.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  the  innocency 
of  fornication  from  the  natural  passions  im- 
planted in  us,  since  **  marriage  is  honourable 
in  all,**  and  wisely  appointed  for  the  preven- 
tion of  those  evils  which  would  otherwise 
ensue ;  and,  besides  the  existence  of  any  na- 
tural propensity  in  us,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  to 
be  fpttined  without  any  restriction.  That 
fornication  is  both  unlawful  and  unreason- 
able, may  be  easily  inferred,  if  we  consider, 
L  That  our  Saviour  expressly  declares  this 
to  be  a  crime,  Mark  vii.  21,  23.  2.  That  the 
Scriptures  declare  that  fornicators  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  1  Cor.  vi  9 ; 
Heb.  xii.  16;  Gal.  v.  19—22.  3.  Fornication 
sinks  into  a  mere  brutal  commerce,  a  gratifi- 
cation which  was  designed  to  be  the  cement 
of  a  sacred,  generous,  and  tender  friendship. 
4.  It  leaves  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
children,  as  to  the  father,  at  least,  utterly  un- 
secured. 5.  It  strongly  tempts  the  guilty 
mother  to  guard  herself  from  infamy  by 
methods  of  procuring  abortion,  which  not 
only  destroys  the  child,  but  often  the  mother. 
6.  It  disqualifies  the  deluded  creatures  to  be 
either  good  wives  or  mothers,  in  any  future 
marriage,  ruining  that  modesty  which  is  the 
guardian  of  nuptial  happiness.  7.  It  abso- 
lutely disqualifies  a  man  for  the  best  satisfac- 
tions,—those  of  truth,  virtue,  innocent  gra- 
tifications, tender  and  generous  friendship. 
8.  It  often  perpetuates  a  disease  which  may 
be  accounted  one  of  the  sorest  maladies  of 
human  nature,  and  the  efifints  of  which  are 
said  to  visit  the  constitution  of  even  distant 
generations. 

FoRTrruDE  is  a  virtue  or  quality  of  the 
mind  generally  considered  the  same  with 
courage;  though,  in  a  more  accurate  sense, 
they  seem  to  be  distinguishable.  Courage  re- 
sists danger, — fortitude  supports  pain.  Cour- 
age may  be  a  virtue  or  vice,  according  to  the 
circumstances ;  fortitude  is  always  a  virtue : 
we  speak  of  desperate  courage,  but  not  of 
desperate  fortitude.  A  contempt  or  neglect 
of  dangers  may  be  called  courage ;  but  forti- 
tude is  the  virtue  of  a  rational  and  con- 
siderate mind,  and  is  founded  in  a  sense  of 
honour,  and  a  regard  to  duty. 

Christian  fortitude  may  be  defined  that 
state  of  mind  which  arises  fW>m  trust  and 
confidence  in  God ;  enables  us  to  stand  col- 
lected and  undisturbed  in  the  time  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger;  and  is  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  rashness  on  the  one  hand  and 
pusillanimity  on  the  other.  Fortitude  takes 
different  names,  according  as  it  acts  in  oppo- 
sition to  different  evils ;  but  some  of  those 
names  are  applied  with  considerable  latitude. 
With  respect  to  danger  in  general,  fortitude 
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has  been  called  intrepidity;  with  respect  to 
the  dangers  of  war,  val(»ur ;  with  respect  to 
pain  of  body,  or  distress  of  mind,  patience  ; 
with  respect  to  labour,  activity  ;  with  respect 
to  injury,  forbearance ;  with  respect  to  our 
condition  in  general,  magnanimity. 

Christian  fortitude  is  necessary  to  vigil- 
ance, patience,  self-denial,  and  pcrseyerance ; 
and  is  requisite  under  affliction,  temptation, 
persecution,  desertion,  and  death.  The 
noble  cause  in  which  the  Christian  is  en- 
gaged, the  glorious  Master  whom  he  serves, 
the  provision  that  is  made  for  his  security, 
the  illustrious  examples  set  before  him,  the 
approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
grand  prospect  he  has  in  view,  are  all  power- 
nil  motives  to  the  exercise  of  this  grace. 
Watts's  Ser.,  ser.  31  ;  Evanses  Ser.,  ser.  19, 
voL  L;  Steele* s  Christian  Hero;  Mason's  Ser,, 
voL  L  ser.  5. 

Frame.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  any 
state  of  mind  a  mun  may  be  in ;  and,  in  a 
religious  sense,  is  often  connected  with  the 
word  feeling,  or  used  synonymously  with  it 
See  Feeuno* 

**  If  our  firames  are  comfortable,"  says  one, 
**  we  may  make  them  the  matter  of  our 
praise,  but  not  of  our  pride ;  we  may  make 
them  our  pleasure,  but  not  our  portion ;  we 
may  make  them  the  matter  of  our  encourage- 
ment, but  not  the  ground  of  our  security. 
Are  our  frames  dark  and  uncomfortable?  they 
should  humble  us,  but  not  discourage  us; 
they  should  quicken  us,  but  not  obstruct  us  ' 
in  our  application  for  necessary  and  suitable 
grace ;  they  should  make  us  see  our  qwn 
emptiness,  but  not  make  us  suspect  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ ;  they  should  make  us  see  our 
own  unworthiness,  but  not  make  us  suspect 
the  willingness  of  Christ ;  they  should  make 
us  see  our  own  weakness,  but  not  cause  us  to 
suspect  the  strength  of  Christ ;  they  should 
make  us  suspect  our  own  hearts,  but  not  the 
firmness  and  freeness  of  the  promises.** 

Frankx,  Auoustts  Hebjiann,  founder  of 
the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  and  of  several 
institutions  connected  with  it,  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  Christian  philanthropy  and 
seal.  He  wis  bom  at  Lubeck,  March  23, 
1 663,  and  ttodied  so  assiduously  that,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  was  ready  to  enter  the 
uiiivcrsity.  He  studied  theology  and  the 
languages  at  Erfurt,  Kiel,  and  Leipsic  In 
1681,  he  began  to  lecture  at  the  latter  uni- 
versity, on  the  practical  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  met 
with  so  much  success,  that  the  enemies  of 
genuine  and  spiritual  religion  were  roused 
against  him,  and  attacked  nim  on  all  sides ; 
but  he  was  defended  by  the  celebrated  Tho- 
masius,  then  residing  at  Leipsic.  Franke 
then  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at 
Erfurt,  where  his  sermons  attracted  such  ' 
numbers,  among  whom  were  many  Catholics,  | 
that  the  elector  of  Ments,  to  whose  juriidic-  t 


tion  Erfurt  then  belonged,  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours.    On 
this  he  went  to  Halle,  as  professor  in  the  new 
university,  at  first  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  afterwards  of  theology.      At  the  same 
time  he  became  pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb 
of  Halle,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  found 
sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness, and  for  whose  benefit  he  immediately 
began  to  devise  schemes  of  usefulness,    ne 
first  instructed  destitute  children  in  his  own 
house,  and  gave  them  alms:   he  then  took 
into  his  house  some  orphans,  the  number  of 
whom  rapidly  increased.     In  this  charitable 
work  he  was  aided  by  some  benevolent  citi- 
zens of  Halle ;  and  his  charitable  institutions 
increased  from  year  to  year.     In  1698  was 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  buildings  which 
now  form  two  rows,  800  feet  long.    Sums  of 
money  poured  in  to  him  from  all  quarters ; 
and  frequently,  when  reduced  to  the  utmost 
embarrassment  in  meeting  the  expense,  the 
providence  of  God,  in  which  he  implicitly 
trusted,  appeared  for  his  relief     A  chemist 
whom  he  visited  on  his  death  bed,  left  him 
the  recipe  for  compounding    several   medi- 
cines,  which  afterwards  yielded  an  annual 
income  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  dollars,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  bene- 
volent undertakings  without  any  assistance 
from  government.    "^^Tiat  is  commonly  called 
**  Franke*s    Institution,"    comprises,    1.   An 
Orphan  Asj^um,     2.  The  Rojfiu  Padagogium. 
3.  The  Latin  School.    4.  The  German  School, 

5.  The  Canstein  Bible  Press,  founded  by 
Baron  Canstein,  a  pious  friend  of  Franke*8, 
from  which  upwards  of  2,000,000  copies  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  1,000,000  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  issued,  at  low  prices. 

6.  A  library,  and  collections  of  natural  mstory 
and  philosophy. 

The  whole  establishment  forms  one  of  the 
proudest  monuments  of  Christian  faith,  bene- 
volence, and  zeal ;  and  the  philological  and 
exegctical  labours  of  Franke  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  biblical  scholars  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  whose  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  widely  differ  from  his.  In  his 
"Collegia  Biblica,"  or  "Biblical  Lectures 
delivered  at  Halle,"  there  was  a  return  from 
human  forms  and  systems  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  pure  and  only  source  of  faitn, 
and  the  substitution  of  practical  religion  for 
scholastic  subtleties  and  unfruitful  specula- 
tions. Thus  Scripture  interpretation  agun 
became,  as  among  the  first  reformers,  the 
basis  of  theological  study.  After  a  life  of 
eminent  useftilness,  this  excellent  man  died, 
June  8,  1727,  at  the  age  of  64  years. 

Frakciscans,  or  Minorites,  (fratres  mi- 
nores,  as  they  were  called  by  their  founder,  in 
token  of  humility,)  are  the  members  of  the 
reli^ous  order  established  by  St.  Francis,  of 
Assisi,  in  1208,  by  collecting  followers  near 
the  cjiurch  of  Porticella,  or  Portiuncula,  at 
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Assisif  in  Naples.  He  was  the  s(»n  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  havinf^  led  a  dissolute  life,  was 
reclaimed  by  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  afterwards 
fell  into  an  extravagant  devotion,  M-hich  more 
resembled  alienation  of  mind  than  religion. 
The  order  was  distinguished  by  vows  of  abso- 
lute poyert}%  and  a  renunciation  of  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  and  was  intended  to  serve 
the  church,  by  the  care  of  the  religious  state  of 
the  people,  so  neglected  by  the  secular  clergj' 
of  the  time.  Learning  and  intellectual  ac- 
complishments its  members  were  not  to  aim 
at  They  were  strictly  prohibited  from  pos- 
sening  any  property  whatever.  The  nilc  of 
the  order  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  in  1210  and 
1223,  destined  them  to  beg  and  preach.  They 
had  granted  to  them  extensive  privileges, 
which  soon  became  equally  burdensome  to 
the  clergy  and  laity,  particularly  as  they  were 
subject  to  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Pope. 
They  often  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the 
lawfVil  pastors.  Indulgences  were  granted  to 
them  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  order  : 
hence  the  phrase  portiuncula  indulgence.  The 
order  soon  comprised  thousands  of  monas- 
teries, all  established  by  alms  and  contribu- 
tions. The  rule  of  poverty,  so  strictly  enjoin- 
ed by  the  founder,  was  somewhat  relaxed,  and 
the  monasteries  were  allowed  to  hold  property ; 
a  change  which  was  not  effected  without  divi- 
sions within  the  order  itself.  Learning,  also, 
did  not  long  remain  excluded  from  their  mo- 
nasterieis  and  distinguished  scholars,  as  B(ma- 
Tentura,  Alexander  de  Hale,  Duns  Scotus, 
Ro|;er  Bacon,  and  others,  obtained  a  celebrity 
which  justified  the  admission  of  the  Minor- 
ites to  the  chairs  of  the  universities.  They 
defended  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  against  the  Dominicans,  the 
animosity  against  whom  was  perpetuated  in 
the  disputes  between  the  Scotists  and  the. 
Thoniist^.  With  these,  their  rivals,  they 
were  fnmi  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  confessors  of  princes  and  the  rulers 
of  the  Christian  world.  They  were  then  su- 
perseded by  the  Jesuits,  but  by  a  pnident  com- 
promise with  them,  they  contrived  to  retain 
more  power  than  the  Dominicans.  Several 
Franciscans  have  risen  to  the  highest  honours 
in  the  church ;  the  Popes  Nicholas  IV.,  Alex- 
ander V.,  Sextus  IV.  and  V.,  and  Clement  XIV. 
were  from  this  order.  Some  of  its  members 
declared  this  to  be  an  unpardonable  departure 
from  the  rules,  and  therefore  formed  particu- 
lar fraternities,  such  as  the  Cscsarinians  and 
the  Celestines  in  the  thirteenth,  and  the  Spiri- 
tuals in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1363, 
they  were  united  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  fraternity 
of  the  Soccolanti,  or  sandal  wearers.  In  1 4 1 5, 
they  were  constituted  by  the  Pope  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Franciscans,  under  the  name  of 
Obsenrantines,  which,  in  1517,  when  Leo  X. 
effected  an  accommodation  between  the  diffe- 
rent parties,  retained  the  ascendency.  Since 
that  time  the  general  of  the  Obeervantines 


lias  been  the  general  minister  of  the  whole 
order.  The  Cordeliers  are  a  branch  of  the 
I'ranciscans  in  France.  The  liej'urmati  in 
ItaU',  and  the  liccoUevts^  formerly  numerous 
in  France,  belong  to  the  brethren  of  the  Ob- 
seruance.  The  strictest  are  the  Alcantarines, 
who  follow  the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  and  go  with  their  feet  entirely  bare. 
They  are  numerous  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  not  in  Italy.  The  branches  of  the  Ob- 
servants, under  their  common  general,  form 
two  families :  the  Ciamontane,  who  have  sixty- 
six  provinces,  now  generally  in  a  feeble  state, 
in  Italy  and  Upper  Germany,  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  Palestine,  and  Syria  :  and  the  Ultra' 
montane^  with  eighty -one  provinces,  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Asia,  Afnca,  America,  and  the  Is- 
lands. That  portion  of  the  Franciscans  who 
wear  shoes,  or  the  conventuals,  are  much  less 
numerous.  Before  the  French  revolution  they 
had  thirty  provinces,  with  one  hundred  con- 
venu,  and  15,000  monk^.  They  are  now 
found  only  here  and  there  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, in  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  they 
have  given  up  begging,  and  ser\'e  as  profes- 
sors in  the  colleges.  A  coarse  woollen  frock, 
with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  to  which  a  rope 
with  a  knotted  scourge  is  suspended,  is  the 
common  dress  of  all  the  Franciscans.  In 
1528,  Matthew,  of  Bassi,  founded  the  order  of 
the  Capuchins,  a  branch  of  the  Minorites, 
still  more  strict  than  the  Obsenrantines,  who 
have  had  a  separate  general  since  1619,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  they  numbered 
1 700  convents,  and  25,000  members. 

St.  Francis  himself  collected  nuns  in  the 
year  1209,  who  were  sometimes  called  Da- 
miantines,  from  their  first  church  at  St  Da- 
mian,  in  Assisi.  St  Clare  was  their  first  prior- 
ess ;  hence  they  were  also  called  Nuns  of  St. 
Clare.  These  nuns  were  also  divided  into 
branches,  according  to  the  severity  of  their 
rules.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
28,000  Franciscan  nuns  in  six  hundred  con- 
vents. They  were  formerly  supported  by  the 
alms  collected  by  the  monks ;  uey  now  live 
on  the  revenues  of  their  convents.  Several 
smaller  orders,  or  sub-orders,  were  formed, 
among  whom  the  Tcrtiarians  were  the  most 
numerous  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
whole  number  of  Franciscans  and  Capuchins, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  amounted  to 
1 15,000  monks,  in  7000  convents.  At  present 
it  is  probably  not  one-third  so  great,  as  they 
have  been  suppressed  in  most  countries.  The 
order  flourishes  in  America. 

Fraternitt,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, signifies  a  society  for  the  improvement 
of  devotion.  Of  these  there  are  several  sorts, 
as — I.  The  fraternity  of  the  Rosary,  founded 
by  St  Dominic  It  is  divided  into  two  branches 
called  the  common  rosary,  and  the  perpetual 
rosary ;  the  former  of  whom  are  obliged  to 
confess  and  communicate  every  first  Sunday  in 
the  month,  and  the  latter  to  repeat  the  rosary 
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continually.  2.  The  fraternity  of  the  8eapu- 
lary,  whom  it  is  pretended,  according  to  the 
Sabbatine  hall  of  Pope  John  XXII.  the  Hless- 
ed  Virgin  has  promised  to  deliver  out  of  bell 
the  first  Sunday  alU'r  their  death.  3.  The 
fraternity  of  St.  Francis's  girdle  are  clothed 
with  a  sack  of  a  grey  colour,  which  they  tie 
with  a  cord ;  and  in  processions  walk  bare- 
ftHjted,  carr^'ing  in  their  hands  a  wooden  cross. 
4.  'riiat  of  St.  Austin^s  leathern  girdle  com- 
prehends a  great  many  devotees.  Italy,  Spun, 
and  Portugal  are  the  countries  where  are  seen 
the  greatest  number  of  these  fraternities,  some 
of  which  assume  the  name  of  arch-fraternity. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  instituted  the  arch-firater- 
nity  of  charity,  which  distributes  bread  every 
Sunday  among  the  poor,  and  gives  portions  to 
flirty  {K>or  girls  on  the  feast  of  St.  Jerome, 
their  patron.  The  fraternity  of  death  buries 
such  dead  as  arc  abandoned  by  their  relations, 
and  causes  masses  to  be  celebrated  for  them. 

Fkatbiceijj,  an  enthusiastic  sect  of  Fran- 
cis<^'ans,  which  rose  in  Italy,  and  particularly 
in  the'marquisate  of  Ancona,  about  the  year 
1 2l>4.  The  word  is  an  Italian  diminutive,  sig- 
nifying/rafercu//,  or  **  little  brothers,**  and  was 
here  used  as  a  term  of  derision,  as  they  were 
most  of  them  apostate  monks,  whom  the  Ita- 
lians ctHlfrateUi,  or  fratriceUL  ¥ot  this  rea- 
son, the  tiiTmJratriccHi,  as  a  nickname,  was 
given  to  many  other  sects,  as  the  Catharists, 
theWaldenscs,  &c.,  however  different  in  their 
opinions  and  their  conduct  But  this  deno- 
mination, applied  to  the  austere  part  of  the 
Franciscans,  was  considered  as  honourable. 
See  Franciscans. 

The  founders  of  this  sect  were  P.  Maurato 
and  P.  de  Fossombroni,  who  having  obtained 
of  Pope  Olestin  V.  a  permission  to  live  in 
bolitude,  after  the  manner  of  hermits,  and  to 
observe  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  rigour, 
several  idle  vagabond  monks  joined  them,  who, 
living  after  their  own  fancies,  and  making  all 
perfection  to  consist  in  poverty,  were  soon 
condemned  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  his 
successor,  and  the  mquisitors  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  as  heretics,  which  commts- 
hion  they  executed  with  their  usual  barbarity. 
I'pon  this,  retiring  into  Sicily,  Peter  John 
(.Miva  de  Serignan  had  no  sooner  published 
liis  comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  than  they 
adopted  his  tenets.  They  held  the  Romish 
ehureh  to  be  Babylon,  and  proposed  to  esta- 
blish another  &r  more  perfect  one  ;  they  main- 
tained that  the  rule  of  St  Francis  was  the 
Evangelical  rule  observed  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  They  foretold  the  reformation 
of  the  chureh,  and  the  restoration  of  the  true 
gospel  of  Christ  by  the  genuine  followers  of 
St  Francis ;  and  declared  their  assent  to  ahnost 
all  the  doctrines  which  were  published  under 
the  name  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  in  the  **  In- 
troduction to  the  everlasting  gospel,"  a  book 
published  in  1250,  and  explained  by  one  of 
the  spiritual  friars,  who«e  name  was  Gerhard. 


Among  other  en*ors  inculcalfd  in  this  book, 
it  is  pretended  that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel 
mcntioncKl  in  Rev.  xiv.  6,  and  had  promul- 
gated to  the  world  the  true  and  everlasting 
gospel ;  that  tlie  gospel  of  Christ  was  to  be 
abrogated  in  126U,  and  to  give  place  to  this 
new  and  everlasting  gospel,  which  was  to  be 
substituted  in  its  room ;  and  that  the  minis- 
ters of  this  great  reformation  were  to  be  hum- 
ble and  barefooted  friars^  destitute  of  all 
worldly  employments.  Some  say  they  even 
elected  a  pope  of  their  chureh ;  at  least  they 
appointed  a  general  with  superiors,  and  built 
monasteries,  &c.  Besides  the  opinions  of 
Oliva,  they  held  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  were  invalid,  because  those  who  ad- 
ministered them  had  no  longer  any  power  or 
jurisdiction.  They  were  condemned  again  by 
Pope  John  XXII.,  in  consequence  of  whose 
cruelty  they  regarded  him  as  the  true  anti- 
christ ;  but  several  of  them  returning  into 
Germany,  were  sheltered  by  Lewis,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  emperor. 

There  arc  anthentic  records,  from  which  it 
api)ears,  that  no  less  than  2000  persons  were 
burnt  by  the  inquisition,  from  the  year  1.318 
to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI.  for  their  inflexible 
attachment  to  the  order  of  St  Francis.  The 
severities  against  tHem  were  again  revived, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  his  successors.  How- 
ever, all  the  persecutions  which  this  sect  en- 
dured were  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  it ;  for 
it  subsisted  until  the  times  of  the  reformation 
in  Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries 
adopted  the  cause  and  embraced  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Luther. 

Fbaitds,  Pious,  artifices  and  falsehoods 
made  use  of  in  propagating  the  truth,  and  en- 
deavouring to  jpromote  the  spiritual  interests 
of  mankind.  These  have  been  more  particu- 
larly practised  in  the  chureh  of  Rome,  and 
considered  not  only  as  innocent,  but  com- 
mendable. Neither  the  term  nor  the  thing 
signified,  however,  can  be  justified.  Tho 
terms  pious  and  fhiud,  form  a  solecism ;  and 
the  practice  of  doing  evil  that  ^ood  may  come, 
is  directly  opposite  to  the  ii^uaction  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.     Rom.  iii.  8. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
pious  frauds  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  Chureh  of  Rome,  we  here  insert  the  fol- 
lowing specimen : — 

The  Franciscans  maintained  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  bom  without  the  blemish  of  original 
sin ;  the  Dominicans  asserted  the  contrarj-. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans,  in  an  age 
of  darkness  and  superstition,  could  not  but 
be  popular ;  and  hence  the  Dominicans  lost 
ground  from  day  to  day.  To  support  the 
credit  of  their  order,  they  resolved,  at  a  chap- 
ter held  at  Vimpsen,  in  the  year  1504,  to  have 
recourse  to  fictitious  visions  and  dreams,  in 
which  the  people  at  that  time  had  an  easy 
£uth ;  and  tJiey  determined  to  make  Bern  tho 
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scene  of  their  operations.     A  person  named 
Jetzer,  who  was  extremely  simple,  and  much 
inclined  to  austerities,  and  who  had  taken 
their  habit  as  a  laj  brother,  was  chosen  as  the 
instrument  of  the  delusions  the^  were  con- 
triving.    One  of  the  four  Donnnicans,  who 
had  undertaken  the  management  of  this  plot, 
conyeyed  himself  secretly  into  Jetzer's  cell, 
and  about  midnight  appeared  to  him  in  a  hor- 
rid figun%  surrounded  with  howling  dogs,  and 
teemed  to  blow  fire  from  his  nostrils,  by  the 
means  of  a  box  of  combustibles  which  he  held 
near  his  mouth.     In  this  frightful  form  he 
approached  Jetzer*s  bed,  told  him  that  he  was 
the  ghost  of  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  killed 
at  Paris,  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  for  laying 
ande  his  monastic  habit;   that  he  was  con- 
demned to  purgatory  for  this  crime ;  adding 
at  the  same  time,  that  b^  his  means  he  might 
be  rescued  from  his  misery,  which  was  be- 
yond expression.     This  stor>',  accompanied 
with  horrible   cries   and  howling  frighted 
poor  Jetzer  out  of  the  little  wits   he  had, 
and  engaged  him  to  promise  to  do  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  deliver  the  Dominican 
from  his  torment.     Upon  this  the  impostor 
told  him,  that  nothing  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary mortifications,  such  as  the  discipline  of 
the  whip,  performed  during  eight  days  by  the 
whole  monastery,  and  Jetzer's  lying  prostrate 
in  the  form  of  one  crucified  in  the  chapel 
daring  mass,  could  contribute  to  his  deliver- 
ance.    He  added,  that  the  performance  of 
these  mortifications  would  draw  down  upon 
Jetzer  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Mrgin;  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
would  apptmr  to  him  again,  accompanied  with 
two  other  spirits.     Morning  was  no  sooner 
come  than  Jetzer  gave  an  account  of  this  ap- 
parition to  the  rest  of  the  convent,  who  all 
unanimously  advised  him  to  undergo  the  dis- 
cipline that  was  enjoined  him,  and  every  one 
consented  to  bear  his  share  of  the  task  im|)Osed. 
The  deluded  simpleton  obeyed,  and  was  ad- 
mired as  a  saint  by  the  multitudes  that  crowded 
about  the  convent ;  while  the  four  friars  that 
managed  the    imposture,  magnified   in  the 
most  pompous  manner,  the  miracle  of  this  ap- 
parition in  their  sermons,  and  in  their  dis- 
coarses.     The  night  after,  the  apparition  was 
renewed,  with  the  addition  of  two  impostors, 
dressed  like  devils,  and  Jetzer*s  faith  was 
augmented  by  hearing  from  the  spectre  all 
the  secrets  of  his  life  imd  thoughts,  which  the 
impostors  had  learned  from  his  confessor.     In 
this  and  some  subsequent  scenes  (the  detail 
of  whose  enormities,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  shall  here  omit)  the  impostor  talked  much 
to  Jetzer  of  the  Dominican  order,  which  he 
laid  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Blessed  Virgin : 
he  added,  that  the  Virgin  knew  herself  to  be 
eonceived  in  original  sin ;  that  the  doctors 
who  taught  the  contrary  were  in  purgatory ; 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  abhorred  the  Francis- 
cans for  making  her  equal  with  her  Son ;  and 


that  the  town  of  Bern  would  be  destroyed  for 
harbouring  such   plagues  within  her  walls. 
In  one  of  these  apparitions  Jetzer  imagined 
that  the  voice  of  the  spectre  resembled  t£fit  of 
the  prior  of  the  convent,  and  he  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  but,  not  suspecting  a  fraud,  he  gave 
little  attention  to  this.     The  prior  appi^ared 
in  various  forms,  sometimes  in  that  of  8t 
Barbara,  at  others  in  that  of  St,  Bernard: 
at   length   he   assumed  that   of  the   Virgin 
Mary,  and  for  that   purpose,  clotlied  him- 
self in   the   habits  that  were   employed    to 
adorn  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  great 
festivals.     The  little  images,  that  on  thest^ 
days  are  set  on  the  altars,  were  made  use  of 
for  angels,  which,  being  tied  to  a  cord  that 
passed  through  a  pulley  over  Jetzer*s  head, 
rose  up  and  down,  and  danced  about  the  pre- 
tended Virgin  to  increase  the  delusion.     The 
Virgin,  thus  equipped,  addressed  a  long  dis- 
course to  Jetzer,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
she  told  him  that  she  was  conceived  in  origi- 
nal sin,  though  she  had  remained  but  a  short 
time  under  that  blemish.    She  gave  him,  as  a 
miraculous  proof  of  her  presence,  a  host,  or 
consecrated  wafer,  which  turned  from  white 
to  red  in  a  moment ;  and  after  various  visits, 
in  which  the  greatest  enormities  were  trans- 
acted, the  Virgin-prior  told  Jetzer,  that  she 
would  give  him  the  most  affecting  and  un- 
doubted marks  of  her  Son's  love,  by  imprinting 
on  him  the  five  wounds  that  pierced  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  as  she  had  done  before  to  St  Lucia 
and  St  Catharine.     Accordingly  she  took  his 
hand  by  force,  and  struck  a  large  nail  through 
it,  which  threw  the  poor  dupe  into  the  great- 
est torment    The  next  night  this  masculine 
virgin  brought,  as  he  pretended,  some  of  the 
linen  in  which  Christ  had  been  buried,  to 
soften  the  wound ;  and  gave  Jetzer  a  soporific 
dranght,  which  had  in  it  the  blood  of  an  un- 
baptized  child,  some  grains  of  incense  and  of 
consecrated  salt,  some  quicksilver,  the  hairs 
of  the  eye-brows  of  a  child  ;  all  which  with 
some  stupifying  and  poisonous  ingredients, 
were  mingled   together   bv  the  prior   with 
magic  ceremcmies,  and  a  solemn  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  devil  in  hope  of  his  succour. 
The  draught  threw  the  poor  wretch  into  a 
sort  of  lethar^',  during  which,  the  monks 
imprinted  on  his  body  the  other  four  wounds 
of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  that  he  felt  no 
pain.     AMien  he  awakened,  he  foimd  to  his 
unspeakable  joy,  those  impressions  on  his 
body,  and  came  at  hut  to  fiuicy  himself  a  re- 
presentative of  Christ  in  the  various  parts  of 
his  passion.     He  was,  in  this  state,  exposed  to 
the  admiring  multitude  on  the  principal  altar 
of  the  convent  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  Franciscans.    The  Dominicans  ^ve  him 
some  other  draughts,  that  threw  him  into  con- 
vulsions ;  which  were  followed  by  putting  a 
pipe  into  the  mouths  of  two  imagres,  one  of 
Mary,  and  another  of  the  child  Jesus,  the 
former  of  which  had  tears  painted  upon  its 
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cheeks  io  a  lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus 
asked  his  mother,  by  means  of  this  voice 
(which  was  that  of  the  prior)  why  she  wept  ? 
and  she  answered,  that  her  tears  were  owmg 
to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the  Francis- 
cans attributed  to  her  the  honour  that  was  due 
to  him,  in  saying  that  she  was  conceived  and 
bom  without  sin. 

The  apparitions,  false  prodigies,  and  abomi- 
nable stratagems  of  these  E>ominicans  were 
repeated  every  night ;  and  the  matter  was  at 
length  so  grrossly  overacted,  that,  simple  as 
Jeticer  was,  he  at  last  discovered  it,  and  had 
almost  killed  the  prior,  who  appeared  to  him 
one  night  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin  with  a 
crown  on  her  head.  The  Dominicans,  fearing, 
by  this  discovery,  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their 
imposture,  thought  the  best  method  would  be  to 
own  the  whole  matter  to  Jetzer,  and  to  engage 
him,  by  the  most  seducing  promises  of  opu- 
lence and  glory,  to  carry  on  the  cheat.  Jet- 
zer was  persuaded,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be 
But  the  Dominicans,  suspecting  that  he 
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was  not  entirely  gained  over,  resolvi^d  to  poison 
him;  but  his  constitution  was  so  vigorous, 
that  though  they  gave  him  poison  five  several 
times,  he  was  not  destroyed  by  it.  One  day 
they  sent  him  a  loaf  prepared  with  some 
spices,  which  growing  green  in  a  day  or  two, 
he  threw  a  piece  of  it  to  a  wolf's  whelps  that 
were  in  the  monastery,  and  it  killed  them  im- 
mediately. At  another  time  they  poisoned 
the  h<»st,  or  consecrated  wafer ;  but  as  he 
vomited  it  up  soon  after  he  had  swallowed  it, 
he  escaped  once  more.  In  short,  there  were 
no  means  of  securing  him,  which  the  most 
detestable  impiety  and  barbarity  could  invent, 
that  they  did  not  put  in  practice ;  till  finding, 
at  last,  an  opportunity  of  ^tting  out  of  the 
convent,  he  threw  himself  mto  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  dis- 
covery of  this  infernal  plot.  The  affair  being 
brought  to  Rome,  commissaries  were  sent 
from  thence  to  examine  the  matter ;  and  the 
whole  cheat  being  fully  proved,  the  four  friars 
were  solemnly  degraded  from  their  priesthood, 
and  were  burnt  alive  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
loifj,  Jetzer  died  some  time  after  at  Con- 
stance, having  poisoned  himself,  as  was  be- 
lieved by  some.  Had  his  life  been  taken 
away  be&re  he  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  discovery  already  mentioned,  this 
execrable  and  horrid  plot,  which  in  many  of 
its  circimistances  was  conducted  with  art, 
« onld  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
a  stupendous  miracle. 

Free  Agency  is  the  power  of  following 
one's  inclination,  or  whatever  the  soul  does, 
with  the  full  K-nt  of  preference  and  desire. 
Many  and  long  have  been  the  disputes  on  this 
subje<'t;  not  that  man  lias  been  denied  to  be  a 
free  i^gent,  but  the  dispute  has  been  in  what 
it  consists.  See  articles  LniEBTT  and  Will. 
A  distinction  is  made  by  writers  K'tween  free 
agency  and  what  is  called  the  Arminian  notion 


of  free  will.  The  one  consists  merely  in  the 
power  of  following  our  prevailing  inclination; 
the  other  in  a  supposed  power  of  acting  con- 
trary to  it,  or  at  least  of  changing  it  The 
one  predicates  freedom  of  the  man ;  the  other, 
of  a  faculty  in  man,  which  Mr.  Locke,  though 
an  anti-necessarian,  explodes  as  an  absurdity. 
The  one  goes  merely  to  render  us  accountable 
.  beings ;  the  other  arrogantly  claims  a  part, 
,  yea,  the  very  turning  point  of  salvation. 
According  to  the  latter,  we  need  only  certain 
helps  or  assistances,  granted  to  men  in  com- 
mon, to  enable  us  to  choose  the  path  of  life ; 
but,  according  to  the  former,  our  hearts  being 
by  nature  wholly  depraved,  we  need  an  al- 
mighty and  invincible  Power  to  renew  them. 
See  Necessity. 

Freethinker,  a  person  who  rejects  reve- 
lation ;  a  deist.  The  term  originated  in  the 
18th  century,  and  contains  a  sneer  at  believers, 
like  the  French  cxprit  fort,  and  the  German 
rat iona lust.  Freethinking  first  appeared  in 
England  in  the  reigns  of  James  IL  and 
William  III.  In  1718  a  weekly  paper,  en- 
titled the  "  Freethinker,"  was  published. 
Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  rank  among 
the  champions  of  the  sect ;  but  Bolingbroke 
and  Hume  are  the  most  distinguished.  In 
France,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  . 
llelvetius,  led  the  opposition  against  revealed 
religion.  In  Germany  the  same  spirit  be- 
came fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  the 
Greaf,  and  obtained  a  most  extensive  influence 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  the  univer- 
sities, and  even  of  the  pulpit. 

Free- Will  Baptists,  in  North  America, 
a  denomination  first  founded  in  1780,  but 
which  has  since  spread  into  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  has  churches  in  twelve  of 
the  States,  and  in  the  Canadas.  They  have 
about  700  churches ;  560  preachers ;  and 
30,5(K)  communicants.  They  have  quarterly 
and  annual  meetings,  to  which  delegates  are 
sent,  and  where  di£Bcult  points  are  settled. 
They  reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  regard- 
ing the  Five  Poiuts ;  and  some  have  imbibed 
Arian  notions. 

French  Church.  See  Ch0Rch,  Gallic  an. 

French  Prophets.  They  first  appeared 
in  Dauphiny  and  Vivarals.  In  the  year  1688, 
five  or  six  hundred  Protestants,  of  both  sexes, 
gave  themselves  out  to  be  prophets,  and  in- 
spired of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  soon  became 
so  numerous,  that  there  were  many  thousands 
of  them  inspired.  Tliey  were  people  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  without  distinction,  though 
the  greatest  part  of  them  wore  from  six  or 
seven  to  twenty -five  years  of  age.  They  had 
strange  fits,  which  came  upon  them  with 
tremblings  and  faintings,  as  in  a  swoon, 
which  made  them  stretch  out  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  stagger  several  times  before  thejr 
dropped  down.  They  struck  themselves  with 
their  hands,  they  fell  on  their  backs,  shut 
their  eyes,  and  heaved  with  their   breasts. 
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They  remained  a  vhile  in  trances,  and,  coming 
out  of  them  with  twitchings,  uttered  all  which 
came  in  their  mouths.  They  said  they  saw 
the  heavens  open,  the  angels,  paradise,  and 
helL  Those  who  were  just  on  the  point  of 
receiving  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  dropped 
down,  not  only  m  the  assemblies,  crying  out 
mern/f  but  in  the  fields,  and  in  their  own 
houses.  The  least  of  their  assemblies  made 
np  400  or  500,  and  some  of  them  amounted  to 
eren  3000  or  4000  persons.  When  the  pro- 
phets had  for  a  while  been  under  agitations 
of  body,  they  began  to  prophesy.  The  burden 
of  their  prophecies  was,  '*  Amend  your  lives ; 
repent  ye:  the  end  of  all  things  draws  nigh  !** 
The  hills  resounded  with  their  loud  cries  for 
mercy,  and  imprecations  against  the  priests, 
the  church,  the  pope,  and  against  the  anti- 
christian  dominion,  with  predictions  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  popery.  All  they  said  at 
these  times  was  heard  and  received  with  re- 
Yerenco  and  awe. 

In  the  year  1706,  three  or  four  of  these 
prophets  came  over  into  England,  and  brought 
their  prophetic  spirit  along  with  them,  which 
discovered  itself  in  the  same  ways  and 
manners,  by  ecstacies,  and  agitations,  and 
inspirations  under  them,  as  it  had  done  in 
France ;  and  they  propagated  the  like  spirit 
to  others,  so  that  before  the  year  was  out 
there  were  200  or  300  of  these  prophets  in 
and  about  London,  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages  ; 
men,  women,  and  children :  and  the^  had 
delivered,  under  inspiration,  400  or  500  pro- 
phetic warnings. 

The  great  things  they  pretended  by  their 
spirit  was,  to  give  warning  of  the  **near 
approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  happy 
times  of  the  church,  the  millennium  state." 
Their  message  was,  (and  they  were  to  pro- 
claim it  as  heralds  to  the  Jews,  and  ever}' 
nation  under  heaven,  beginning  in  England,) 
that  the  grand  jubilee,  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  the  accomplishment  of  those  nu- 
merous Scriptures  concerning  the  "  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth,"  the  '*  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,"  the  "  marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  the 
**  first  resurrection,"  or  "  the  New  Jerusalem 
descending  from  above,"  were  now  even  at 
the  door ;  that  this  great  operation  was  to  be 
wrought  on  the  part  of  man  by  spiritual  arms 
only,  proceeding  fVom  the  mouths  of  those 
who  should,  h^  inspiration,  or  the  mighty 
gift  of  the  Spint,  be  sent  forth  in  great  num- 
bers to  labour  in  the  vineyard ;  that  this 
mission  of  his  servants  should  be  witnessed 
to  by  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven,  by  a 
deluge  of  judgments  on  the  wicked  universally 
throughout  the  world,  as  famine,  pestilence, 
earthquakes,  &c.  *,  that  the  exterminating 
angels  shall  root  out  the  tares,  and  there 
shall  remain  upon  earth  only  good  com ;  and 
the  works  of  men  being  thrown  down,  there 
shall  be  but  one  lA>id,  one  faith,  one  heart, 
one  voico  among  mankind.     Thiv  declared 


that  all  the  great  things  they  spoke  of  would 
be  manifest  over  the  whole  earth  within  the 
term  of  three  years. 

These  prophets  also  pretended  to  the  gift 
of  languages,  of  discerning  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  the  gift  of  ministration  of  the  same 
spirit  to  others  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  the  g^ft  of  healing.  To  prove  they  were 
really  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  alleged 
the  complete  joy  and  satisfaction  they  experi- 
enced, the  spirit  of  prayer  which  was  poured 
forth  upon  them,  and  the  answer  of  their 
prayer  by  God. 

(riar,  or  Brother,  a  term  common  to 
the  monks  of  all  orders.  In  a  more  peculiar 
sense,  it  is  restrained  to  such  monks  as  are 
not  priests:  for  those  in  orders  are  usually 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  father, 

Friendsuip,  a  mutual  attachment  subsist- 
ing between  two  persons,  and   arising  not 
merely  from  the  general  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, from  emotions  of  gratitude  for  favours 
received,  from  views  of   interest,  nor  from 
instinctive  affection  or  animal  passion;  but 
from  an  opinion  entertained  by  each  of  them 
that  the  other  is  adorned  with  some  amiable 
or  respectable  qualities.     Various  have  been 
the  opinions  respecting  friendship.      Some 
have  asserted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
the  world ;  others  have  excluded  it  from  the 
list  of  Christian  virtues ;  while  others,  believ- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  existence,  suppose 
that  it  is  very  rare.     To  the  two  former  re- 
marks we  may  reply,  that  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been,  and  is 
such  a  thing  as  friendship.     The  Scriptures 
present  us  both  with  examples  of,  and  pre- 
cepts concerning  it      David  and  Jonathan, 
Paul  and  Timothy,  our  Lord  and  Laxarus,  as 
well  as  John,  are  striking  instances  of  friend- 
ship.     Solomon  exhorts  us  in  language  so 
energetic,  as  at  once  shows  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  cultivate  it.    **  Thine  own  friend  and  thy 
fathers  friend  forsake  not"    ** Make  sure  <^ 
th^  friend,  for  fiuthfbl  are  the  wounds  of  a 
fnend,"  &c.     The  genius  and  iigonctions  of 
the  Christian  religion  seem  also  to  inculcate 
this  virtue;  for  it  not  only  commands  uni- 
versal benevolence  to  men,  but  promotes  the 
strongest  love  and  friendship  between  those 
whose  minds  are  enlightened  by  divine  grace« 
and  who  behold  in  each  other  the  image  of 
their  Divine  Master.   As  friendship,  however, 
is  not  enjoyed  by  every  one,  and  as  the  want 
of  it  arises  often  from  ourselves,  we  shall  here 
subjoin,  from  an  eminent  writer,  a  few  remarks, 
by  way  of  advice  respecting  it     1.  We  must 
not  expect  perfection  in  any  with  whom  we 
contract  fellowship. — 2.  We  must  not  be  hurt 
by  differences  of  opinion  arising  in  intercourse 
with  our  friends. — 3.    It  is  material  to  the 
preservation  of  friendship,  that  openness  of 
temper  and  obliging  manners  on  both  hands 
I  be  cultivated. — 4.  We  must  not  listen  rashly 
,  to  CM  I  rqKJrts  ogainst  our  friends. — 5.  Wc 
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must  not  detert  our  friends  in  danger  or  dis- 
tress. Blair's  SemL^  ser.  17,  vol.  iv. ;  Bp, 
PnrlewtH  Ser,,  vol  i.  ser.  15 ;  W,  Meimoth's 
TrttnsdiitioH  of  Cicero*a  Lctlius^  in  a  Note. 

Friends,  Socrenr  or.    See  Quakers. 

FiTLLER,  Andrew,  long  Secretary  to  the 
l^ptist  Missionary  Society,  was  bom  at 
Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1754.  His  father  occupied  a  small 
farm  at  that  place,  and  was  the  parent  of 
three  sons,  of  whom  Andrew  was  the  young- 
est He  received  the  common  rudiments  of 
an  English  education  at  the  free  school  of 
Soham ;  and  till  the  age  of  twenty,  was  en- 
gaged in  husbandry.  Although  his  parents 
were  dissenters  of  the  Calyinistic  persuasion, 
and  were  eminently  pious,  yet  hu  youthful 
duTS  were  spent  in  sin  and  vanity,  and  he 
indulged  in  all  the  vices  of  the  world.  When 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  mind  became 
enlightened :  he  sincerely  repented  of  his  past 
transgressions;  he  forsook  his  former  evil 
ways ;  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to 
nmVe  an  honourable  and  consistent  profession 
4if  i'hristianity.  In  the  month  of  April,  1770, 
he  was  publicly  immersed,  on  a  profession  of 
repentance  and  faith,  and  endured  the  revil- 
ing* of  his  former  associates  for  this  conduct 
with  meekness  and  resignation.  For  the  two 
succeeding  years  he  occasionally  preached  at 
S4»ham;  and  in  January,  1774,  he  received, 
in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  their 
pastor.  Mr.  Diver,  a  unanimous  invitation 
from  that  congregation  to  become  their  pastor. 
In  the  spring  of  1775,  afler  the  probation  of 
more  than  twelve  months,  he  accepted  the 
call  of  the  church,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
mtinth  of  May  in  that  year.  For  some  time 
he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Calvinistic 
controversy,  thongh  it  appears  that  he  read 
but  few  of  the  works  written  on  the  Arminian 
t»ide  of  the  question.  In  December,  1776,  Mr. 
Fuller  married  Miss  Gardiner,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  church  at  Soham — an  amiable, 
diffident,  and  retired  woman,  by  whom  he  had 
a  numerous  family.  The  income  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ler being  very  small,  he  opened  a  seminary  in 
1770,  but  which  in  the  succeeding  year,  he 
relinquished ;  and  not  being  able  comfortably 
to  provide  for  liis  increasing  family,  and  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  church 
ut  S<^ham  being  lukewarm  and  unsatisfactory 
to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  Bap- 
tist congregation  at  Kettering,  to  become  their 
pastor;  and  after  having  for  twelve  months 
preaclied  to  them  on  probation,  in  October, 
1 7H.'),  he  was  publicly  sot  apart. 

Mr.  Fuller's  removal  to  Kettering  formed  a 
new  era  in  his  life.  It  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  a  number  of  ministers  of  his  own 
denomination,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  at- 
taclu^d,  and  who  were  equally  ardent  with 
himself  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  Here 
his  labours  took  a  wider  range,  and  were  de- 
teniiiiii'd  towardi*  a  more  detinitt*  object.    The 


prevailing  system  of  doctrine  among  the  Bap- 
tist churches,  at  this  period,  was  that  of  the 
ultra-calvinism  of  Drs.  Crisp  and  Gill,  Messrs. 
Hussej^,  Brine,  &c — a  system  which  denies 
true  faith  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  whom 
the  Gospel  comes ;  and  which,  consequently, 
must  paralyse  the  efforts  of  ministers  to  ^  go 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature ;"  **  commanding  all  men  every 
where  to  repent  and  believe,  at  the  peril  oif 
their  souls.  Mr.  Fuller  saw  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  this  unscriptural  system,  and  set  him- 
self to  oppose  and  refute  it  with  all  his  might 
With  this  view  he  drew  up  and  publish^  a 
small  volume,  entitled,  **  The  Gospel  of  Christ 
worthy  of  all  Acceptation ;  or,  the  Obliga- 
tions of  men,  fully  to  credit,  and  cordially  to 
approve  whatever  God  makes  known ;  wherein 
is  considered  the  Nature  of  Faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  Duty  of  those  where  the  Gospel  comei 
in  that  Matter."  This  valuable  treatise  ope- 
rated powerfully,  and  set  thousands  upon  ex- 
amining their  received  principles.  A  host  of 
opponents  presently^  rose  up  to  oppose  this 
new  doctrine,  as  it  was  termed;  and  our 
author  had  to  defend  himself  on  every  side, 
which  he  did  with  no  ordinary  dexterity. 

In  August,  1790,  Providence  deprived  him 
of  his  excellent  wife ;  and  thongh  he  sustained 
the  loss  with  becoming  fortitude,  it  deeply 
affected  him.  To  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his 
mind,  he  composed  his  **  Dialogues  and  Let- 
ters on  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Gospel  ;*'  and  a  celebrated  work  *'  On  the  Cal- 
vinistic and  Socinian  Systems,  Examined  and 
Compared  as  to  their  Moral  Tendency.*'  This 
work  deservedly  ranks  among  the  ablest  and 
most  useful  of  Mr.  Fuller's  literary  produc- 
tions ;  having  done  more  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  Socinianism  in  this  country,  than  any  one 
book  of  late  years.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters,  each  occupying  a  particular  subject, 
and  the  whole  forming  an  octavo  volume. 
The  book  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  will  long  maintain  its  ground. 

Towards  the  close  of  1796,  another  Baptist 
congregation  at  Kettering,  over  which,  to 
that  period,  Mr.  Satchel  had  presided,  re- 
quested to  be  incorporated  with  the  church 
under  Mr.  Fuller's  care,  and  such  union  be- 
came mutually  satisfactory  and  advantageous. 
The  writings  of  Mr.  Fuller  having  circulated 
in  America,  and  having  been  generally  ap- 
proved, the  college  at  New  Jersey  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  but 
which,  supposing  it  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  character,  he 
declined  to  use.  In  1792,  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  first  established  at  Ketter- 
iDgt  by  Mr.  Fuller  and  a  few  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  W.  Carey  of  I^icester, 
who  volunteered  his  services  as  a  missionary. 
India  was  selected  as  the  country  which  they 
shoidd  visit ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  Mr. 
Can*y  and  other  missionaries  set  sail  for  Ik'U- 
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iral,  where   they  arrived  in  the  sacceeding 
Oct(>U*r.    In  the  establishment  of  that  society, 
Mr.  Fuller  had  tpJcen  the  liveliest  interest, 
•nd  he  was  appointed  to  the  sitoation  of  se- 
cretary.    The  society,  ever  afterwards,  was 
iDieparable  from  his  mind,  and  depended, 
imder  God,  mainly  on  his  exertions.     The 
consultations  whicli  he  held,  the  correspond- 
ence he  maintained,  the  personal  solicitations 
which  he  employed,  the  contributions  he  col- 
lected, the  management  of  these  and  other 
lands,  the  selection,  probation,  and  improve- 
ment  of  intended  mbsionaries ;   the   works 
which  he  composed  and  compiled  on  these 
sabji'cts,  the  discourses  he  delivered,  and  the 
joameys  he  accomplished,  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge, and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  mis- 
■ion,  riHiuired  energy  almost  unequalled.     In 
1799  he  made  a  tour  through  Scotland  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society ;   and  on  his  return 
home,  he  found  that  he  had  travelled  nine 
hundred  miles,  and  collected  full  9()0/.     In 
1804   he  visited    the   Baptist  congregations 
throughout  Ireland,  and  collected  a  consider- 
able sum  for  the  mission.     The  state  of  the 
Baptist  congregations  gave    him,   however, 
great  uneasiness ;  and  he  afterwards  published 
**  Remarks  on  the  State  of  the  Baptist  Churches 
in  Ireland.*"     In  July,  1805.  he  made  another 
tour  through  ScotlaiidL,  to  collect  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Eastern  languages, 
and  travelled  one  thousand  eight   hundred 
miles  in  one  month,  preached  every  day,  and 
c<^ected  ISUO/.     In  1807  he  drew  up  a  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  the  society ;  and 
in  fine,  the  history  of  the  last  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life  was  completely  identified 
with  that  of  the  mission.     Besides  the  pub- 
lications already  mentioned,  Mr.  Fuller  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  which,   since  his  decease, 
have  been    collected   and   printed  in  eight 
volumes,  octavo  ;  among  which  we  may  par- 
ticularly mention,  **  Expository  Discourses  on  . 
the  B(X)ks  of  Genesis  and  the  Apocalypse,"  , 
two  vols.  S\o. ;  "  Sermons  on  Various  Sub-  ■ 
jects ;"  ♦*  The  Gospel  its  own  Witness ;"  "  Me-  : 
moirs  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pearce,  of  Birmingham ;" 
**  Apology  for  Christian  Missions  to  the  Hea- 
then ;**  with  many  other  smaller  pieces,  which 
will  be  found  in  his  works.     All  his  writings 
discover  a  clear,  solid,  and  profound  judgment, 
great  strength  of  mind,  acuteness  of  discrimi- 
mition,  and  a  decided  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trine of  rich,  free,  and  sovereign  grace ;  add 
to  which,  that  he  was  animated  by  fervent 
seal  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
in  promoting  which  he  was  indeed  '*  in  labours 
more  abundant" 

Notwithstanding  the  general  excellence  of 
the  health  of  Mr.  Fuller,  he  was  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  liver,  m  liich  gradually  iinpuired 
bit  health  and  injured  his  c<mstitutiun.  In 
September,  1814,  he  was  attacked  ))y  an  in- 
flaimnatioD  of  tliat  orgau  ;  and  froui  such 


•  attack  he  did  not  completely  recover.  In  the 
'  month  of  December  he  visited  Ixmdon,  but 
by  the  journey  his  complaint  was  increased  ; 
and  during  the  spring  of  1815,  his  disorder 
gradually  progressed.  At  length,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1815,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
a^^e,  this  zealous,  intelligent,  benevolent,  and 
pious  Christian  minister  expired*,  his  heart 
being  devoted  to  God,  and  his  soul  resting 
on  Christ  alone  for  salvation  and  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

For  more  complete  details  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  rk/e  Morrises  Life  of  Fuller ;  RylamTif 
Life  of  Fuller ;  and  Jones's  Christ.  Biup. 

Funeral  Rites,  ceremonies  accomjionjing 
the  intennent  or  burial  of  any  person. 

The  first  people  who  seem  to  have  paid  any 
attention  to  their  dead  were  the  Egyptians. 
.  They  took  great  care  in  embalming  their 
bodies,  and  building  proper  repositories  for 
them.  This  gave  birth  to  those  wonders  of 
the  world,  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  On  the 
death  of  any  person  among  them,  the  parents 
and  friends  put  on  mournful  habits,  and  ab- 
stained from  all  banquets  and  entertainments. 
This  mourning  lasted  from  forty  to  seventy 
days,  during  which  time  they  embalmed  the 
body.  Before  the  dead  were  allowed  to  be 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a 
solemn  judgment.  If  any  one  stepped  forth, 
accused  them,  and  proved  that  the  deceased 
had  led  an  evil  life,  the  judges  pronounced 
sentence,  and  the  body  was  precluded  from 
buriaL  Even  their  sovereigns  underwent  this 
judicature ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts,  that 
many  kin^  had  been  deprived  of  the  honours 
of  burial,  and  that  the  terrors  of  such  a  fati;  had 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  virtue  of  their  kings. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hebrews  were 
solemn  and  magnificent  The  relations  and 
friends  rent  their  clothes ;  and  it  was  usual  to 
bend  the  dead  person*s  thumb  into  the  hand, 
and  fasten  it  in  that  posture  with  a  string,  be- 
cause the  thumb  then  having  the  figure  of  the 
name  of  God,  they  thought  the  devil  would 
not  approach  it.  1  hev  made  a  funeral  oration 
at  the  grave,  after  wnich  they  prayed ;  then, 
turning  the  face  of  the  deceased  towards  hea- 
ven, thej'  said,  '*  Go  in  peace.** 

The  Greeks  used  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  fare  over  the  infernal  river ; 
they  abstained  from  banquets;  tore,  cut,  or 
shaved  their  hair ;  sometimes  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  rolling  in  the  dust; 
beating  their  breasts,  and  even  tearing  their 
flesh  with  their  nails. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Romans  were 
very  numerous.  They  kept  the  deceased 
seven  days,  and  washed  him  every  day  with 
hot  water,  and  sometimes  with  oil,  if  possibly 
he  might  be  revived,  in  case  he  were  only  in 
a  slumber  ;  and  evvr>'  now  and  then  his  friends 
lucetiug,  made  u  horrible  shout  with  the  same 
view ;  but  if  they  found  he  did  not  revive,  he 
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vu  dressed  and  embalmed  with  a  performance 
of  a  rariety  of  singular  ceremonies,  and  at 
last  brought  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  burnt ; 
after  which  his  ashes  were  gathered,  inclosed 
in  an  urn,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  or 
tomb. 

The  ancient  Christians  testified  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  pagan  custom  of  burning  their 
dead,  and  always  deposited  the  body  entire  in 
the  ground ;  and  it  was  usual  to  oestow  the 
honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs,  at 
least,  if  not  uj^n  others.  The^  prepared  the 
body  for  bunal  by  washing  it  with  water, 
and  dressing  it  in  funeral  attire.  This  was 
performed  by  near  relations,  or  persons  of 
such  dignity  as  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
ceased re<iuired.  Psalmody,  or  singing  of 
pKilins,  was  the  great  ceremony  used  in  ail 
funeral  processions  among  the  ancient  Christ- 
ians. 

In  the  Romish  church,  when  a  person  is 
dead,  they  wash  the  body,  and  put  a  crucifix 
iu  his  hand.  At  the  feet  stands  a  ycssel  of 
hitly  water,  and  a  sprinkler,  that  they  who 
come  in  may  sprinkle  both  themselves  and 
the  deceased.  In  the  meantime  some  priest 
stands  by  the  corpse,  and  prays  for  the  de- 
ceased till  it  is  laid  in  the  earth.  In  the 
funeral  procession  the  exorcist  walks  first,  car- 
rying the  holy  water:  next  the  cross  bearer; 
aAerwards  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  oflBciating  priest  They  all  sing  the 
miiterert^  and  some  other  psalms ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  psalm  a  requiem.  It  is  said  that 
the  faces  of  deceased  laymen  must  be  turned 
towards  the  altar  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  church,  and -those  of  the  clergy  towards 
the  people.  The  corpse  is  pla^  in  the 
churcb,  surrounded  with  lighted  tapers. 
AAer  the  ofiice  for  the  dead,  mass  is  said ; 
then  the  officiating  priest  sprinkles  the  corpse 
thrice  with  holy  water,  and  as  often  throws 
incense  on  it  The  body  being  laid  in  the 
graye,  the  ft'iends  and  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  sprinkle  the  grave  with  holy  water. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church  are  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
I^tin.  It  needs  only  to  be  observed,  that, 
after  the  fUneral  service,  they  kiss  the  cru- 
cifix, and  salute  the  mouth  and  forehead  of 
the  deceased ;  after  which,  each  of  the  com- 
pany eats  a  bit  of  bread,  and  drinks  a  glass  of 
wine  in  the  church,  wishing  the  soul  a  good 
repose,  and  the  afflicted  family  all  consola- 
tion. Bingham's  Antiq,^  b.  2  ;  Enc,  BriL ; 
BuTtorfs  ^jfnag.  p.  502. 

Future  S^ate,  a  term  made  use  of  in  re- 
lation to  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death. 
That  there  is  such  a  state  of  existence,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe ;  "  for  if  we 
suppose,**  says  a  good  writer,  *^  tbe  events  of 
this  life  to  have  no  reference  to  another,  the 
whole  state  of  man  becomes  not  only  inex- 
plicable, but  contradictory  and  inconsistent 
The  powers  of  the  inferior  animals  are  per- 


fectly suited  to  their  station.  They  know 
nothing  higher  than  their  present  condition. 
In  graufying  their  appetites,  they  fulfil  their 
destiny,  and  pass  away. — Man,  aJone,  comes 
forth  to  act  a  part  which  carries  no  meaning, 
and  tends  to  no  fud.  Endowed  with  capa- 
cities which  extend  fiir  beyond  his  present 
sphere,  fitted  by  his  rational  nature  for  run- 
mng  the  race  of  immortality,  he  is  stopped 
short  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  course.  He 
squanders  his  activity  on  pursuits  which  he 
discerns  to  be  vain.  He  languishes  for  know- 
ledge which  is  placed  beyond  his  reach.  He 
thirsts  after  a  luippiness  which  he  is  doomed 
never  to  ei^joy.  He  sees  and  laments  the 
disasters  of  his  state,  and  yet,  upon  this  sup- 
position, can  find  nothing  to  remedy  them. 
Has  the  eternal  God  any  pleasure  in  sporting 
himself  with  such  a  scene  of  misery  and  folly 
as  this  life  (if  it  had  no  connexion  with  an- 
other) nuist  exhibit  to  his  eye  ?  Did  he  call 
into  existence  this  magnificent  universe,  adorn 
it  with  so  much  beauty  and  splendour,  and 
surround  it  with  those  glorious  luminaries 
which  we  behold  in  the  heavens,  only  that 
some  generations  of  mortal  men  might  arise 
to  behold  these  wonders,  and  th/sn  disappear 
for  ever?  How  unsuitable  in  this  case  were 
the  habitation  to  the  wretched  inhabitant! 
How  inconsistent  the  commencement  of  his 
being,  and   the  mighty  preparation  of  his 

Sowers  and  faculties,  with  his  despicable  end! 
ow  contradictonr,  in  fine,  were  every  thing 
which  concerns  the  state  of  man,  to  the  wis- 
dom and  perfection  of  his  Blaker !" 

But  that  there  is  such  a  state  is  clear  from 
many  passages  of  the  New  Testament: 
John  v.  24;  Acts  viL  9 ;  Rom.  viiL  10,  11 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  1,  2 ;  PhiL  i.  21 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14  ; 
I  Thess.  v.  10;  Luke  xvL  22,  &c.  But  though 
these  texts  prove  the  point,  yet  some  have 
doubted  whether  there  be  any  where  in  the 
Old  Testament  any  reference  to  a  future  state 
at  all.  The  case,  it  is  said,  appears  to  be 
this :  the  Mosaic  covenant  contamed  no  pro- 
mises directly  relating  to  a  future  state ;  pro- 
bably, as  Dr.  Warburton  asserts,  and  areuei 
at  large,  because  Moses  was  secure  of  an 
equal  providence,  and  therefore  needed  not 
subsidiary  sanctions  taken  from  a  future  state, 
without  the  belief  of  which  the  doctrine  of 
an  universal  providence  cannot  ordinarily  be 
vindicated,  nor  the  ^neral  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion secured.  But,  m  opposition  to  this  sen- 
timent, as  Doddridge  observes,  **  it  is  evident 
that  good  men,  even  before  Moses,  were  ani- 
mated by  views  of  a  future  state,  Heb.  xL  13, 
16,  as  he  himself  plainly  was,  24th  to  26th 
verse ;  and  that  the  promises  of  heavenly 
felicity  were  contained  even  in  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Abraham,  which  the  Mosaic 
could  not  disannul.  Succeeding  providences 
also  confirmed  the  natural  arguments  in  its 
favour,  as  every  remarkable  interposition 
would  do ;  and  when  general  prranises  were 
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nadc  to  the  obedient,  and  an  equal  provi- 
dence relating  to  the  nation  established  on 
national  conformity  to  the  Mosaic  institution, 
and  not  merely  to  the  general  precepts  of 
virtue;  as  such  an  equal  providence  would 
necL'Ssarily  involve  many  of  the  best  men  in 
national  ruin,  at  a  time  when,  by  preserving 
their  integrity  in  the  midst  of  general  apos* 
tasy,  their  virtue  was  most  conspicuous ;  such 
good  men,  in  such  a  state,  would  have  vast 
additional  reasons  for  expecting  future  re- 
wards, beyond  what  could  arise  from  princi- 
ples common  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  so  that 
we  cannot  wonder  that  we  find  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  many  strong  expressions 
of  such  an  expectation,  particularly  Gen. 
xlix.  18;  Ps.  xvi.  9  to  11  ;  Ps.  xvii.  last 
verse;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  17.  27;  Eccl.  iiL  16,  16, 
&C  ;  Fk?cl.  viL  12.  15 ;  Is.  iiL  10,  1 1  ;  Ezek. 
xviii.  19.  21 ;  Job  xix-  23.  a7  ;  Dan.  xii.  2; 
Is.  XXXV.  8  ;  xxvL  19.     The  same  thing  may 


also  be  inferred  from  the  particular  pro- 
mises made  to  Daniel,  Dan.  xii.  13;  to  Zemb- 
babel.  Hag.  ii.  23 ;  and  to  Joshua,  the  high 
priest,  Zech.  ilL  7 ;  as  well  as  from  those 
historical  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  murder  of  Abel,  the  translation 
of  Enoch  and  EUgah,  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  from 
what  is  said  of  the  appearance  of  angels  to, 
and  their  converse  with,  good  men.  See 
articles  iNTERBtfoiATE  State,  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Soul;  also  DodtinJye^g  Lectum^ 
lect.  216;  WarburtoiCs  Divine  Legation  of 
Mosea,  voL  IL  p.  553 — 568 ;  Dr,  Aadinaton  s 
Dissertations  on  the  Religious  Knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  Patriarchs^  containing  an 
inquiry  into  tJie  evidences  of  their  belief  and 
exftectalion  of  a  future  state;  Blair  s  Sermons j 
ser.  15,  vol.  L;  Jlofnnson^s  Claude^  vol.  i.  p. 
132  ;  W.  Jones's  Works,  voL  yu  ser.  12  ;  Lo- 
gan^s  Sermons,  voL  ii.  p.  413. 


G. 


GAiANiTiR,  a  denomination  wliich  derived 
its  name  from  Gaian,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  sixth  century,  who  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ,  uAer  the  hypostatical  union,  was 
subjtHit  to  any  of  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature. 

Galilean,  a  name  of  reproach  first  given 
to  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  by  the  Jews, 
and  afterwards  liberally  used  by  the  pagans. 
Julian  the  Apostate  constantly  employed  it, 
and  wished  to  have  it  established  as  the  legal 
name  by  which  the  Christians  should  be  de- 
signated. The  Redeemer  he  called  **  the 
Galilean  Gcd,*'  and  with  his  dying  breath  thus 
gave  vent  to  his  rage,  while  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge his  iN)wer:  t'tviKtiKaQ  Va\i\au  :  **  O 
Galihttn,  thou  hast  overcome  I" 

Galileans,  a  sect  of  the  Jews  which  arose 
in  Judea  some  years  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  They  sprang  from  one  Judas,  a 
native  of  Gaulam,  m  Upper  Galilee,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Augustus  appointing  the  people 
to  be  mustered,  which  the^*  looked  u^>on  as 
an  instance  of  servitude  which  all  true  Israel- 
ites ought  to  oppose.  They  pretended  that 
Ivod  alone  should  be  owned  as  master  and 
lord,  and  in  other  respects  were  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Pharisees ;  but  us  they  judged  it  un- 
lawful to  pray  for  infidel  piinces,  they  sepa- 
ratetl  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
and  pc>ifomied  their  sacrifices  apart.  As  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  were  of  Galilee, 
tliey  were  suspected  to  be  of  the  sect  of  the 
Galileans;  and  it  was  on  this  principle,  as 
St.  Jerome  observes,  that  the  Pharisees  laid 
a  snare  for  him,  asking.  Whether  it  were 
lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ca'sar  ?  that  in  case 
he  denied  it,  tliev  might  have  an  <.»ceasion  of 
aeeubing  him. 


Gallican.    See  Church,  Gallican. 

Gaurs.    See  Guebres. 

Gaza  RES,  a  denomination  which  appeared 
alK)ut  1197  at  Gazare,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 
They  held  almost  the  same  opinions  with  the 
Albigenses;  but  their  distinguishinj^  tenet 
was,  that  no  human  power  had  a  ngbt  to 
sentence  men  to  death  for  any  crime  what- 
ever. 

Gkmara.    See  Talmud. 

General  Call.    See  Calling. 

Generation,  Eternal,  is  a  term  used  as 
descriptive  of  the  Father's  communicating  the 
Divine  Nature  to  the  Son.  The  Father  is 
said  by  some  divines  to  have  produced  the 
Word,  or  Son,  from  all  eternity,  by  way  of 
generation ;  on  which  occasion  the  word  gene- 
ration raises  a  peculiar  idea :  that  procession 
which  is  really  eflfected  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing, is  called  generation,  because,  in 
virtue  thereof,  the  Word  becomes  like  to  Him 
from  whom  he  takes  the  original ;  or,  as  St. 
Paul  expresses  it,  the  figure  or  image  of  his 
substance  ;  i,e.  of  his  being  and  nature.  And 
hence  it  is,  they  say,  that  the  second  person 
is  called  the  Son;  and  that  in  such  a  way 
and  manner  as  never  any  other  was,  is,  or 
can  be,  because  of  his  own  divine  nature,  he 
being  the  true,  proper,  and  natural  Son  of  God, 
begotten  by  him  before  all  worlds.  Thus,  he 
is  called  his  own  Son,  Rom.  viii.  3,  bis  onfy 
Ifcgoltai  Son,  John  iii.  16.  Many  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  manner  ol  this  gene- 
ration by  different  sunilitudes;  but  as  they 
throw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  subject,  we 
shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  them.  Most 
modern  divines  l>elieve  that  the  term  Son  of 
G'txl  refers  to  Christ  as  mediator;  and  that 
his  soiTsliip  does  not  lie  in  Ids  divine  or  human 
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natarc  separately    considered,    but    in    the 
union  of  both  in  one  person.    See  Luke  L  35 ; 
ISlsLtL  iv.  3  ;  John  L  49  ;  Matt  xvi.  16 ;  Acts 
ix.  20.  22 ;  Rom.  L  4.    It  is.  observed,  that 
it  b  impossible  that  a  nature  properly  divine 
should  be  begotten^  since  be^tting,  whatever 
idea  is  annexed  to  it,  must  si^ify  some  kind 
of  production,  derivation,  and  inferiority ;  con- 
sequently, that  vhatever  is  produced  must 
have  a  beginning,  and  whatever  had  a  be- 
ginning was  not  from  eternity,  as  Christ  is 
said  to  be.  Col.  i.  16,  17.    That  the  sonship 
of  Christ  respects  him  as  mediator,  will  be 
evident,  if  we  compare  John  x.  30,  with  John 
xiv.  28.     In  the  former  it  is  said,  **  I  and  my 
Father  are  one  ;"  in  the  latter,  "  My  Father 
is  ^eater  than  I."     These  declarations,  how- 
ever opposite  they  seem,  equally  respect  him 
as  be  is  the  Son ;  but  if  his  sonship  primarily 
and  properly  signify  the  generation  of  his 
divine  nature,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
{Hjssiblo,  according  to  that  scheme,  to  make 
them  harmonize.     Considered  as  a  distinct 
p.Tson  in  the  Godhead,  without  respect  to  his 
titfioe  as  mediator,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  the 
s.ttne  view,  he  should  be  both  equal  and  la- 
ftriitr  to  his  Father.     Again,  he  expressly 
telU  us  himself,  that  *'  the  Son  can  do  no< 
thing  of  himself;  that  the  Father  showeth 
liini  all  things  that  he  doth ;   and  that  he 
giveth  him  to  have  life  in  himself.*'  John  v. 
1  'J,  20.  26.     Which  expressions,  if  applied  to 
him  as  God,  not  as  mediator,  will  reduce  us 
t(i  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  subscribing 
either  to  the  creed  of  Arius,  and  maintain 
111  in  to  be  God  uf  an  inferior  nature,  and  thus 
a  {tlurality  of  Gods,  or  of  embracing  the  doc- 
trine of  SiKinus,  who  allows  him  only  to  be  a 
i*itd  by   office.     But  if  this  title   belong  to 
fiim  as  mediator,  every  difficulty  is  removed. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  observed,  that  though  Jesus 
K*  CkxI,  ami  the  attributes  of  eternal  existence 
aM.M'ilK>d  to  him,  yet  the  two  attributes,  eternal 
and  wM,  are  not  once  expressed  in  the  same 
ti>\t  as  referring  to  eternal  generation.    This 
(logiiia,  held  by  systematic  divines,  according 
to  M  hich  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  God,  with 
r<*>lK*ct  to  his  divine  nature,  by  communica- 
tiou  fn)m  the  Father,  who  on  this  account  is 
I'.illed  irqyii  0*oriyroi:,  the  Fountain  of  Deity, 
is  <»f  considerable  anti<iuity.     It  was    cus- 
tomary for  the  fathers,  after  the  council  of 
Nice,  to  speak  of  the  Father  as  (5 ytj/viy roc, 
urid  to  ascribe  to  him  what  they  termed  gene- 
nifto  arlica ;  and  of  the  Son  as  ytfvriTOQ,  to 
»  h  »ni  they  attributed  ycniraih  passiva.     Ac- 
c>>r<ling  to  them  it  was  the  essential  property 
of  the  Father  eternally  to  have  the  divine 
nature  of  or  fn>m  himself,  so  that,  with  re- 
sjMct  to  him,  it  was  underived  ;  whereas  it 
\i  xs  the  property  of  the  Son  to  be  eternally 
hi'gotten  uf  the  Fatlier,  and  thus  to  derive  his 
•  SMiice  from  him.     To  this  mode  of  repre- 
Msitin^  the  relations  of  these  two  persons  of 
tiic  Trinity,  a^  it  respi-cts  their  essence,  it  has 


justly  been  objected,  that  it  necessarily  goes 
to  subvert  the  supreme  and  eternal  LXeity  of 
the  Son,  and  to  represent  him  as  essentiaily 
derived  and  inferior;  a  doctrine  nowhere 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Some  prefer  say- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  divine  nature  tluit 
was  commimicated  to  the  Son,  bat  only  dis- 
tinct personality;  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  relieve  the  difficulty.  In  regard  to 
this  and  all  similar  sutgects,  the  safest  way 
is  to  abstain  from  all  metaphysical  subtleties, 
and  rest  satisfied  with  the  biblical  mode  of 
representation.  That  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  sense  perfectly  imique,  and  that  he 
was  fh)m  eternity  God,  are  truths  which  the 
Scripture  clearly  teach,  but  wherein^  in  that 
sense,  his  filiation  consisted,  is  a  subject  on 
which  they  are  entirely  silent  Every  at^ 
tempt  to  explain  it  has  only  furnished  a  fresh 
instance  of  darkening  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge.  S^  article  Son  of  God; 
Owen  on  the  Person  of  Christ;  Pearson  on 
the  Creed ;  Ridglet^s  Body  of  Divinity^  p.  73. 
76,  3d  edition ;  GiWs  Ditto,  p.  205,  voL  i.  8vo 
edition,;  Lambert* s  Sermons,  ser.  13,  text 
John  XL  35 ;  Hodson*8  Essay  on  the  Eternal 
Fdiation  of  the  Son  of  God;  WaUs*s  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  77.  See  also  l)r.  A.  Clarke,  Eieh, 
WatMn,  Kidd,  Stuart,  Drew,  and  Treffry 
on  the  sulject 

Generosity,  the  disposition  which  prompts 
us  to  bestow  favours  which  are  not  the  pur- 
chase of  any  particular  merit  It  is  different 
from  humanity.  Humanity  is  that  exquisite 
feeling  we  possess  in  relation  to  others,  so  as 
to  ^ieve  for  their  sufferings,  resent  their  in- 
juries, or  rejoice  at  their  prosperity ;  and  as 
it  arises  from  s^-mpathy,  it  requires  no  great 
self-denial,  or  self-command  ;  but  generosity 
is  that  by  which  we  are  led  to  prefer  some 
other  person  to  ourselves,  and  to  sacrifice 
any  interest  of  our  own  to  the  interest  of 
another.  Generosity  is  peculiarly  amiable 
when  it  is  spontaneous  and  imsolicited — 
when  it  is  disinterested — and  when,  in  the 
distribution  of  its  benefits,  it  consults 
the  best  season  and  manner  of  conferring 
them. 

Genius,  a  good  or  evil  spirit  or  demon, 
who,  the  ancients  supi^osed,  was  set  over  each 
person  to  direct  his  birth,  accompany  him  in 
his  life,  and  to  be  his  guard. 

Gentile,  in  matters  of  religion,  a  Pagan, 

or  worshipper  of  fiUse  gods.     The  origin  of 

this  word  is  deduced  from  the  Jews,  who 

called  all  those  who  were  not  of  their  name 

D»ni  gojim,  i.  e.  gentes,  which  in  the  Greek 

translatioiis  of  the  Old  Testament  is  rendered 

ra  tOvrj,  in  which  sense  it  frequently  occurs 

i  in  the  New  Testament ;  as  in  Matt  vL  32, 

I  *•  All   these  things   the  nations   or  Gentiles 

!  seek."     Whence  the  Latin  church  also  used 

I  gtntes  in  the  same  sense  as  our  (.ientilcs,  espe- 

:  cially  in  the  New  Testament.     Hut  the  word 

(jtntes  soon  got  another  signification,  and  no 
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Imiger  meant  all  such  as  were  not  Jews,  but 
those  only  who  were  neither  Jews  nor  I'hris- 
tians,  but  followed  the  superstitions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  &c.  In  this  sense  it 
continued  among  the  Christian  writers,  till 
their  manner  of  speech,  together  with  their 
religion,  wiis  publicly,  and  by  authority,  re- 
ceived in  the  empire,  when  gentiUx,  from 
Sle«,  came  into  use;  and  the  both  words 
I  two  significations:  viz.  in  treatises  or 
laws  concerning  religion,  they  si^ified  Pa- 
|;ans,  neither  Jews  nor  Christians;  and 
m  civil  affairs  they  are  used  for  all  such 
as  were  not  Romans.  See  Heathex,  Pa- 
ganism. 

GENTLENtuflH,  softucss  or  milducss  of  dis- 
position and  behaviour.  Little  as  this  dispo- 
sition is  thought  of  by  many,  we  find  it  con- 
sidered in  Scripture  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
true  Christian.  **  The  wisdom  that  is  fn^m 
above,'*  saith  St.  James,  **  is  gentle,"  chap.  iii. 
17.  "  This  gentleness,  indeed,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguishitl  from  passive  tameness  of  spirit, 
and  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the  man- 
ners of  otliers.  That  passive  tameness,  which 
submits  without  a  struggle  to  every  encroach- 
ment of  the  violent  and  assuming,  forms  no 
part  of  Christian  duty ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
u  destructive  of  general  happiness  and  order. 
That  unlimited  complaisance,  which  on  every 
occasion  falls  in  with  the  opinions  and  man- 
ners of  others,  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue, 
that  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  man^ 
Tices.  It  overthrows  all  steadmess  of  princi- 
ple, and  produces  that  sinful  conformity  with 
the  world  which  taints  the  whole  character. 
In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  himian  man- 
ners, always  to  assent  and  to  comply  is  the 
Tery  worst  maxim  we  can  adopt  True  gen- 
tleness, therefore,  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
gnbhed  from  the  mean  spirit  of  cowards  and 
the  fawning  assent  of  sycophants.  It  re- 
nounces no  just  right  from  fear ;  it  gives  up 
no  important  truth  from  flatter}- :  it  is,  in- 
deed, not  only  consistent  with  a  firm  mind, 
but  it  necessarily  requires  a  manly  spirit  and 
fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any  real 
value.  It  stands  opposed  to  harslmess  and 
severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence 
and  oppression:  it  is  properly  that  part  of 
charity  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give 
pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Compassion 
prompts  us  to  relieve  their  wants;  forbear- 
ance prevents  us  from  retaliating  their  inju- 
ries ;  meekness  restrains  our  angry  passions  ; 
candour  our  severe  judgments;  but  gentle- 
ness corrects  whatever  is  offensive  m  our 
manner,  and,  b^  a  constant  train  of  humane 
attentions,  studies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of 
common  misery." 

Genuflexion,  the  act  of  bowing  or  bend- 
ing the  knee,  or  rather  of  kneeling  down. 
The  Jesuit  Rosweyd,  in  his  Onomasticon, 
■hows  that  genuflexion,  or  kneeling,  has  been 
a  verjr-  ancient  custom  in  the  church,  and 


even  nnder  the  Old  Testament  dispensatioD ; 
and  that  this  practice  was  observed  through- 
out all  the  vear,  excepting  on  Sundays,  and 
during  the  tune  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide, 
when  kneeling  was  forbidden  by  the  council 
of  Nice.  Others  have  shown  that  the  cu^om 
of  not  kneeling  on  Sundays  had  obtained 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  as  appears  from 
St  Irena^us  and  Tertullian ;  and  the  Ethiofuc 
church,  scrupulously  attached  to  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  still  retains  that  of  not  kneeling 
at  divine  service.  The  Russians  esteem  it  an 
indecent  posture  to  worship  God  on  the  knees. 
The  Jews  usually  prayed  standing.  Baronius 
is  of  opinion  that  genuflexion  was  not  estab- 
lished in  the  year  of  Christ  58,  firom  that 
passage  in  Acts  xx.  36,  where  St  Paul  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  to  kneel  down  at  prayer; 
but  Saurin  shows  that  nothing  can  be  thence 
concluded.  The  same  author  remarks,  also, 
that  the  primitive  Christians  carried  the  prac- 
tice of  genuflexion  so  far,  that  some  of  them 
had  worn  cavities  in  the  floor  where  they 
prayed ;  and  St.  Jerome  rebtes  of  St  James, 
that  he  had  contracted  a  hardness  on  his 
knees  equal  to  that  of  camels. 

Gesenius,  William,  a  celebrated  oriental- 
ist and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  17)?6,  at 
Nordhansen,  where  his  father,  who  was 
known  as  a  respectable  medical  writer,  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  universities  of  Helm- 
stiidt  and  Gottingen.  His  attention,  however, 
was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  Umguages ;  and  the  necessity 
which  he  soon  perceived  of  a  better  grammar 
and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  hm^nage,  led  him 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  This  he  did 
during  a  three  years*  residence  at  Gottingen, 
as  Magihter  leyerut  and  lecturer  on  theology, 
from  1806  to  18()9,  when  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  Hebrew  lexicon.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  by  the  g(»vemment  of  West- 
phalia, professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the 
Catholic  and  I*rotestant  g}-mnasium  at  Heili- 
genstadt ;  afterwards,  in  1810,  extraordinary, 
and  in  1811,  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle.  Here  he  attracted  nirticnlar  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
remaining  af^er  the  restoration  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1814,  as  Doctor  of  Theology,  he 
wrote  his  Commentary'  on  the  oripn,  charac- 
ter, and  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, which  will  alwa^'s  be  regarded  as  a 
model  in  investigations  of  such  a  nature.  In 
the  simiroer  of  1820,  he  made  a  scientific  tour 
to  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  prepared  col- 
lections in  the  Semitic  languages,  for  lexico- 
graphical purposes,  and  also  took  a  copy  of 
the  Ethiopian  book  of  Enoch,  with  a  view  to 
future  publication.  In  1810  and  1812  ap- 
peared his  Hebrew  and  German  Ix^xicon,  m 
two  volumes;  and  in  1815  an  abridgment  of 
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the  same,  a  translation  of  which,  hy  Mr. 
Gihbs>  of  Andovcr,  has  heon  published,  both 
in  America  and  England.  The  chief  pcculi- 
aritiet  of  these  valuable  works  are  a  just  esti- 
mation o^  and  thorough  examination  of,  all 
the  soarces  of  lexicography,  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  relation  between  the  Hebrew 
and  its  cognate  languages,  a  complete  state- 
ment and  explanation  of  the  constructions 
and  phrases  which  arc  derived  from  each 
word;  a  clear  distinction  between  what  be- 
longs' to  the  province  of  the  lexicon,  the 
grammar,  and  the  exegetical  commentary  re- 
spectively, and  attention  to  the  various  kinds 
of  diction.  Some  excellent  remarks,  which 
have  had  no  small  effect  in  the  dissemination 
of  right  views  upon  these  subjects,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  prefaces  to  the  lexicon.  His 
version  of  Isaiah,  with  a  conmientary,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  critical  works  that  have  ever 
appeared,  but  unfortunately  the  neological 
views  of  the  author  have  deeply  tinged  many 
parts  of  his  exposition,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  propnecies  respecting  the  Messiah. 
The  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  book  he 
considers  to  have  been  written,  not  b^  Isaiah, 
but  by  tome  later  author,  an  hypothesis  which 
has  been  refuted  by  several  writers,  but  bj 
none  more  ably  than  by  Hengstenberg,  in  his 
Old  Testament  Christology.  Making  deduc- 
tions for  these  serions  faults,  it  may  never- 
theless be  asserted,  that  more  philologicsftl, 
historical,  and  antiquarian  research  is  to  be 
found  in  this  work  than  in  any  other  com- 
mentaiT  on  the  Scriptures.  The  celebrity 
which  Gesenius  acquired  by  these  labours  has 
attracted  a  vast  number  of  students  to  Halle, 
where  he  and  Wegscheider  take  the  lead  of 
the  supematuralist  party,  and  have  for  a  time 
given  eclat  and  currenc^jr  to  their  principles  ; 
but  of  late  tlicir  popularity  as  theologians  has 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  students  are  taught 
to  discriminate  between  the  speculating  un- 
believing philologist,  and  the  profound,  con- 
sistent, and  pious  divine. 

GicBTEL,  John  George,  a  mystic  and  fa- 
natic, bom  at  Ratisbon  in  1638.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  pretended  to  have  divine 
visions  and  revelations;  he  afterwards  went 
io  Holland,  where  he  attended  to  certain  reli- 
gious exercises,  with  a  view  to  fit  himself  for 
the  duties  of  a  missionary  in  America.  After 
enduring  several  persecutions  in  Germany, 
the  resiut  of  the  disturbances  created  by  his 
doctrines,  and  suffering  considerable  oppo- 
sition firom  a  number  of  his  followers,  who 
withdrew  from  him  that  support  for  which  he 
was  entirely  dependent  on  them,  he  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1710.  He  wrote  several  works, 
which  were  published  by  himself  or  his  dis- 
ciples, who  called  themselves  the  Angdie 
Brethren,  These  works  have  recently  been 
drawn  forth  flrom  oblivion,  and  are  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  prefent  mytticf  of  Ger- 
many. 


Ghost,  Hoi.y.     See  Holt  GnosT. 

Gift  OF  To.vuuks  an  ability  g^ven  to  the 
apostles  of  readily  and  intelligibly  speaking 
a  variety  of  laiiguagps  which  uiey  had  never 
learnt.  This  was  a  most  glorious  and  import- 
ant attestation  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  a 
suitable,  and,  indeed,  in  their  ciAumstances, 
a  necessary  furniture  for  the  mission  for 
which  the  apostles  and  their  assistants  were 
designed.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  with  Dr. 
MiddJeton,  to  understand  it  as  merely  an 
occasional  gif^  so  that  a  person  might  speak 
a  language  most  flueutly  one  hour,  and  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  it  m  the  next;  which 
neither  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  the  abuse 
of  it,  nor  would  have  been  sufficient  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed.  See  Acts  iL  See 
Gin  and  Henrvinioc, ;  Jortin**  Remarks,  voL 
i.  p.  15 — 21  ;  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues  i 
Middietons  MisceL  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  379 ; 
Doddridge* s  Lect.  lect  141 ;  Hendersons  Lee* 
tures  on  Inspiration,  pp.  215^ — 233. 

GiLBERTiNEs,  a  rcliglous  order ;  thus  called 
from  St.  Gilbert,  of  Sempringhiim,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln, .  who  founded  the  same 
about  the  year  1 148 ;  the  monks  of  which 
observed  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  were 
accounted  canons,  and  the  nuns  that  of  St. 
Benedict  The  founder  of  this  order  erected 
a  double  monastery,  or  rather  two  different 
ones,  contiguous  to  each  other ;  the  one  for 
men,  the  other  for  women,  but  parted  by  a 
very  high  wall.  St  Gilbert  himself  founded 
thirteen  monasteries  of  this  order :  viz.  four 
for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and  women 
together,  which  had  in  them  700  brethren, 
and  1500  sisters.  At  the  dissolution,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  houses  of  this  order  in 
Elngland  and  Wales. 

Unx,  John,  D.D.,  was  bom  the  23rd  of  No- 
vember, 1697,  at  Kettering,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  his  father  was  deacon  of  the  Ba^ 
tist  church.  He  made  rapid  advances  in  classi- 
cal learning  at  a  neighbouring  grammar  school, 
in  which  he  was  placed  while  very  young ;  and 
even  then  he  resorted  so  fre<}uently  to  a  book- 
seller*s,  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  that  it  became 
proverbial  to  say  that  a  thing  was  as  certain  as 
that  John  Gill  was  in  the  bookseller*s  shop. 
Being  driven  from  the  grammar  school,  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  clergyman  who  presided  over 
it,  his  friends  endeavoured  to  procure  him  ad- 
mission into  a  seminary  for  the  ministry,  by 
sending  specimens  of  his  advancement  in  dii- 
ferent  branches  of  literature.  These,  how- 
ever, defeated  their  ol^ect,  for  they  produced 
the  following  answer :  **  He  is  too  young,  and 
should  he  continue,  as  it  mi^ht  be  expected 
he  would,  to  make  such  rapid  advances,  he 
would  go  through  the  common  circle  before 
he  would  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  hiniseU^ 
or  of  being  employed  in  any  public  service." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  reply  was  accom- 
panied with  some  explanation,  which  made  it 
appear  more  justifiable  than  in  its  present  de- 
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taohed  state  ;  or  it  would  wcin  t)iat  the  piiar- 
dlaiis  of  this  S(>ininary  felt  but  little  solieitiule 
to  sec  the  finest  talents  consecratiHl  to  the  no- 
blest (»f  causes.  Not  discouraged  by  tliis  re- 
poise,  young  Gill  pursued  his  studies  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  before  he  was  nineteen,  he 
Iwd  read  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  class- 
ics ;  had  gone  through  a  course  of  logic,  rhe- 
toric, natural  and  moral  philosophy  ;  and  ac- 
qnired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew tongue.  But  it  is  supremely  gratifying 
to  find  that  religion  was  still  dearer  to  him 
than  learning ;  for,  instead  of  resembling  those 
■ciolists  who  suppose  it  a  proof  of  genius  to 
disdain  the  study  of  their  ]VIaker*s  will,  he 
imitated  him  who,  in  early  youth,  resorted  to 
the  temple  as  his  father^s  house,  and  there  em- 
ployed m  sacred  researches  that  understand- 
ing at  which  all  were  astonished.  The  Bap- 
tist church  in  his  native  town  first  received 
this  extraordinary  youth  as  a  member,  and 
then  called  him  forth  into  the  ministry.  For 
this  work  he  went  to  study  under  Mr.  Davies, 
at  Higham  Ferrers ;  but  was  soon  invited  to 
preach  to  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Ilorsley- 
down  near  London,  over  which  he  was  or- 
dained in  1719,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  He  now  applied  with  intense 
ardour  to  oriental  literature  ;  and  having  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Jewish  rabbies,  he  read  the 
Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  every  book  of  rab- 
binical lore  wliich  he  could  procure.  In  this 
line,  it  is  said  that  he  had  but  few  equals,  and 
that  he  was  not  excelled  by  any  whose  name 
is  recordiHl  in  the  annals  of  literature.  Hav- 
ing published,  in  1748,  "  A  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,'*  in  three  folio  volumes, 
the  immense  reading  and  learning  which  it 
displayed  induced  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
to  send  him  the  diploma  of  I>octor  of  Divinity, 
with  the  following  compliment :  *'  On  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  tne  Scriptures,  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  of  Jewish  antiquities ; 
of  his  learned  defence  of  the  Scriptures  against 
deists  and  infidels,  and  the  reputation  gained 
by  his  other  works,  the  university  had,  with- 
out his  privity,  unanimously  agreed  to  confer 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity." 
He  published  also  "  A  Commentary  oli  the 
Old  Testament,"  which,  together  with  that  of 
the  New,  forms  an  immense  mass  of  nine 
folio  volumes,  in  which,  however,  the  sacred 
text  is  frequently  completely  travestied  by  his 
tpiritualization  of  the  history ;  and  his  sys- 
tematic views  of  theology  are  given  in  their 
length  and  breadth  under  every  remarkable 
text.  There  is  not  perhaps,  within  the  whole 
eompnss  of  theological  literature,  a  work  so 
awfully  calculated  to  vitiate  the  scripture  taste 
of  a  student,  and  unfit  him  for  ministering 
with  profit  in  the  church  of  God.  Its  almost 
only  recommendation  is  the  quantity  of  Jew- 
ish, and  especially  of  Rabbinical,  learning  with 
which  it  is  stored ;  from  which  a  flower  may 


now  and  tlKii  he  culled  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  writers.  At  the  close  of  this 
Herculean  labour,  he  was  so  far  from  resting 
satisfied,  that  he  said,  *^  I  considered  with  my- 
self what  would  be  next  best  to  engage  in, 
for  the  further  instruction  of  the  people  under 
my  care,  and  my  thoughts  led  me  to  enter  up- 
on a  scheme  of  doctrinal  and  practical  divini- 
ty ;"  this  he  executed  in  three  <iuarto  volumes. 
Amidst  these  labours  of  the  study,  added  to 
those  of  the  pulpit,  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  departed  to  his  rest  in  the  year  1771,  when 
he  was  far  advanced  in  his  74th  year.  He 
was  married,  and  had  a  numerous  family,  but 
his  wife  died  seven  years  before  him  ;  and  he 
was  survived  by  only  two  of  his  children. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  main- 
tained the  five  points  of  Calvinism  in  his 
"  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,"  with  much  tem- 
per aud  learning.  He  published  also  ^  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Hebrew  Language ;"  **  Dis- 
courses on  the  Canticles,"  to  which  consider- 
able objections  have  been  made;  and  many 
sermons,  as  well  as  smaller  controversial  pieces. 
His  private  character  was  so  excellent,  that  it 
has  been  said,  ^*  his  learning  and  labours  were 
exceeded  only  by  the  invariable  sanctity  of 
his  life  and  conversation.  From  his  childhood 
to  his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  and  from  his 
entrance  on  the  ministry  to  the  moment  of  Ids 
dissolution,  not  one  of  his  mot>t  inveterate  op- 
posers  was  ever  able  to  charge  liim  with  the 
least  sliadow  of  immorality.  Those  who  had 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  admitted 
into  the  number  of  his  friends  can  say,  they 
know  that  his  moral  demeanour  was,  from 
first  to  last,  more  than  blameless,  it  was  exem- 
plary." As  a  divine,  he  was  a  snpralapsarian 
Calvinist ;  but  in  his  Body  of  Divinity,  he  is 
so  far  from  condemning  sublapsarian  senti- 
ments as  heretical,  or  Arminianiscd,  that  he 
attempts  to  show  how  the  two  systems  coa- 
lesce. He  discovered,  however,  an  anxiety  to 
support  his  high  scheme  at  every  opportunity, 
and  often  betrayed  his  weakness,  by  catching 
at  the  shadows  of  arguments  for  its  defence. 
He  read  much,  and  wrote  tolerably  well  on 
every  subject :  however,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  while  he  possessed  knowledge,  his  learn- 
ing was  not  inspired  by  genius ;  and  while  his 
works  impress  the  judicious  reader  with  esteem 
for  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  admiration 
for  the  magnitude  of  his  labours,  they  excite 
regret  that  they  had  not  been  prepared  with 
greater  delicacy  of  taste,  and  revised  with  more 
accurate  judgment.  It  is,  above  all,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  they  have  diffused  a  taste  for  ex- 
travagant Calvinism,  which  has  induced  many, 
who  were  devoid  of  his  sanctity,  to  profane 
his  name,  in  order  to  sanction  their  errors  or 
their  lusts.  Dr.  Gill  was,  nevertheless,  a  great 
and  good  man ;  and  his  character  is  highly 
esteemed  by  every  well-informed  Chris&an. 
Vide  Memoirs  of  Dr,  GUI,  Jones's  Christ, 
Bioy, 
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Clas,  John,  the  father  of  St'otch  indopcn- 
«h'Dev,  and  founder  of  a  denomination  which 
i<t  called  after  him — though  in  Hnglund  better 
knowD  by  the  term  Sandemanians — was  bom 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1<>05,  in  the  parish 
of  Auchtemiuchtv,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
North  Britain.  Ai^  father,  Alexander  Glas, 
wa«  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as 
Were  also  his  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father ;  the  latter  having  been  appointed  the 
first  Presbyterian  minister  at  Dunkeld,  about 
the  time  or  the  Reformation.  John  Glas,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Perth ;  and  his  parents,  intending  him  for  the 
clerical  profession,  afterwards  sent  him  to  St. 
Andrew  s  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  perfected 
his  studies  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Uax- 
i"g  gone  throngh  the  preliminary  course  of 
trial  prescribed  to  candidates  for  the  ministry 
in  the  Cbnrch  of  Scotland,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  by  the  presbytery  of  Perth  ;  and  in 
1719,  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Teal- 
ing,  near  Dundee. 

^Ir.  Glas  had  studied,  with  great  diligence 
and  care,  the  doctrinal  systems  of  Calvin  and 
Arminius ;  and  being  decidedly  fixed  in  the 
former,  he  held  forth  the  doctrine  of  rich, 
free,  and  sovereign  grace,  with  extraordinary 
ability,  from  the  pulpit ;  and  his  fame  as  a 
preacher  soon  spread  abroad,  and  drew  num- 
bers to  hear  hinu  When  he  had  been  a  few 
Tears  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
he  found  his  labours  blessed  to  the  profit  of 
many  ;  and  several,  who  had  received  the  truth 
in  the  love  of  it,  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  closer  uni<m,  in  oi^er  to  attain  the  ends  of 
mutual  edification,  than  the  discipline  and 
communion  of  a  national  church  afforded. 
These  persons  accordingly  formed  themselves 
into  a  small  society,  in  connexion  with  IS^Ir. 
Glas,  in  1725,  thus  constituting  a  church  with- 
in a  church ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which, 
however  opposite  to  the  New  Testament,  evan- 
gelical ministers  in  national  churches  have 
often  found  it  expedient  to  resort  unto.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Glas  and  his  friends  proceeded 
f«)r  two  years;  when  an  extraordinary  stir 
being  made  in  Scotland,  aboat  the  daty  of 
covenanting,  Mr.  Glas  was  put  upon  the  task 
of  investigating  this  subject,  and  of  bringing  it 
to  the  touchstone  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  was  the  publication  of  a 
small  volume,  which  made  its  nrst  appearance 
in  1729,  under  the  title  of  **The  Testimony 
of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  his  King- 
dom ;**  being  an  explanation  and  illustration  of 
Christ*s  ^o^  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate. 
John  xviiL  36, 37.  He  was  now  brought  to 
this  point ;  that,  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  of  this  worldi,  it  must  be  distinjguished  firom 
all  those  kingdoms  which  are  of  it,  by  some 
fundamental  principles  and  characteristic  qua- 
lities :  in  short,  that  if  i^  were  not  of  this 
world,  it  must  be  spiritual  in  its  natore,  and  | 


heavenly  in  its  origin — its  laws  and  institu- 
tioni*,  its  object  and  end  must,  consequently, 
all  be  totally  different  from  what  pertains  to 
worldly  kingdoms ;  and  that  every  attempt  to 
incorporate  it  with  civil  polity,  or  support  it 
hy  acts  of  parliament,  or  the  sword  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, could  be  nothing  less  than  a  vile  cor- 
ruption of  a  divine  institute.  The  adoption 
of  this  principle  gave  an  entire  new  turn  to 
many  of  his  religious  sentiments ;  and  con- 
vinced him  that  he  could  no  longer  officiate, 
with  a  good  conscience,  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
national  establishment  The  avowal  and  pro- 
pagation of  his  sentiments,  both  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  occasioned  his  being  cited 
before  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  by 
which  he  was  speedily  deposed ;  and  the  sen- 
tence being  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  became  the  first  dissenter  in  Scotland,  upon 
independent  and  scriptural  principles. 

Mr.  Glas  now  took    up  his   residence   in 
Dundee,  where  he  was  the  means  of  collect- 
ing a  church,  which  was  formed  on  congrega- 
tional principles,  and  of  which  he  was  chosen 
a  presbyter,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Francis 
Archibald,  who  had  left  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land at  the  same  time  as  himself.     From  this 
period    Mr.*  Glas  was    busily  engaged  for 
several   years  in  maintaining  his  pnnciplct 
against  a  host  of  opponents  who  rose  up  in 
rapid  succession  to  defend  those  of  the  Na- 
tional  Establishment.     By  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry thus  set  on  foot,  the  profession  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Scotland,  and  the  form- 
ation of  churches  in   the  various  towns  of 
Dunkeld,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c  &c. 
found  abimdant  employment  for  Mr.  Glas  for 
a  number  of  years.    Ue  removed  his  residence 
from  Dtmdee  to   Edinburgh,  where  he  offi- 
ciated several  years  as  the  pastor  of  a  church 
which  had  been  collected  there ;  and  when 
his  labours  were  no  longer  required  there,  he 
removed  to  Perth,  where  he  laboured  with 
assiduity  till  the  year   1737  ;  when,  having 
established  the  profession  in  that  city,  he 
again  returned  to  Dundee,  where  he  contmned 
his  labours  in  his  Master's  vineyard  to  the 
termination  of  his  uscfUl  life,  November  the 
2nd,  1773,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sevens- 
eight.    He  had  fifteen  children,  all  by  the 
same  mother,  whom  he  lost  in  1749 ;  and  it  if 
remarkable  that  he  survived  all  his  children. 
Besides  his  ^  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Mar- 
tyrs,** he  published  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent treatises,  of  which  a  uniform  edition  was 
printed  in  five  volumes  octavo,  Perth,  1782. 
Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  valuable,  on 
account  of  the   rich  savour  of  evangelical 
doctrine  with  which  they  arc  imbued;  par- 
ticularly a  **  Treatise  on  the  l/ord*s  Supper** 
— "  A  Plea  for  pure  and  undefiled  Religion" 
— "  A  view  of  the  Heresy-  of  JErius,"  &c.  &c 
As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Glas  is  said  to  have  greatly 
excelled,  which    cannot,  however,  be    truly 
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said  of  him  a»  an  author ;  for  his  st^'lc  is  un- 
nsiially  heavy,  involved,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  general  excellency  of  his  sentiments, 
would  scarcely  be  endured  in  the  present  age 
of  refinement  He  confesses  himself  to  have 
been  considerably  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Owen ; 
and  he  admits  C?alvin  to  have  been  "  a  great 
divine  and  excellent  writer,  no  way  equalled 
b^'  those  who  show  the  greatest  contempt  of 
him  in  comparison  of  the  ancients.** — Jones's 
Christ.  B'utg, 

Glassitks.    See  Sandexantans. 

Glorv,  praise  or  honour,  attributed  to  God, 
in  adoration,  or  worship.  The  state  of  feli- 
cityprepared  for  the  righteous.     See  Heaven. 

lite  dory  of  Ciod  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  perfections  in  creation,  providence, 
and  grace.  We  may  be  said  to  give  glory  to 
God  when  we  confess  our  sins,  when  we  love 
him  supremely,  when  we  commit  ourselves  to 
him,  are  zealous  in  his  service,  improve  our 
talents,  walk  humbly,  thankfully,  and  cheer- 
fully before  him,  and  recommend,  proclaim, 
or  set  forth  his  excellences  to  others.  Jos.  vii. 
19;  Gal.  ii.  20;  John  xv.  8;  Ps.  1.  23;  Matt. 
V.  16. 

Gix>8flARiuM,  in  biblical  literature,  is  a 
book  or  writing  comprehending  glosses  or 
thort  explanations  of  dark  and  difficult  words 
or  phrases  in  the  inspired  writings  or  the 
Greek  authors.  Among  the  Greeks  y\ui<raa 
meant  either  an  uiiomatic  tcord,  peculiar  to  a 
certain  dialect  only,  and  unknown  in  others, 
an  obsolete  word,  cr  an  obscure  one.  A  glos- 
sary, of  course,  extends  only  to  a  few  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  an  author.  It  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  lexicon,  but  as  a  comment  on 
particular  passages.  Its  value  depends  on 
Its  antiquity,  or  on  the  learning  of  its  author. 
The  principal  ancient  glossaries  published  are 
these :  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Cyrill, 
Photius,  Etymologicon  Magnum. 

Gnosimachi,  a  name  which  distinguished 
those  in  the  seventh  century  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  the  Gnosis ;  i.  e.  the  studied 
knowledge  or  science  of  Christianity,  which 
tl^y  rested  wholly  on  good  works,  calling  it 
a  useless  labour  to  seek  for  knowledge  in  the 
Scripture.     In  short,  they  contended  for  the 

Sractice  of  morality  in  all  simplicity,  and 
lamed  those  who  aimed  at  improving  and 
perfecting  it  by  a  deeper  knowlcid^e  and  in- 
sight into  the  doctrines  and  mystenes  of  reli- 
gion. The  Gnosimachi  were  the  very  reverse 
of  the  Gnostics. 

Gnostics  (from  yvtatrtQ,  knowledge,)  an- 
cient heretics,  famous  fW>m  the  first  rise  of 
Christianity,  principally  in  the  East.  It  ap- 
pears, from  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
particularly  1  John  it  18;  1  Tim.  vi.  20;  Col. 
li  8,  that  many  persons  were  infected  with 
the  Gnostic  heresy  in  the  first  century,  though 
the  sect  did  not  render  itself  conspicuous, 
either  for  numbers  or  reputation,  before  the 
tunc  of  Adrian,  when  some  writers  errone- 


ously date  its  rise.  The  name  was  adopted 
by  this  sect,  on  the  presumption  that  they 
were  the  only  persons  who  had  the  true 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  Accordingly  they 
looked  on  all  other  Christians  as  simple,  igno- 
rant, and  barbarous  persons,  who  explained 
and  interpreted  the  sacred  writings  in  a  low, 
literal,  and  unedifying  signification.  At  first, 
the  gnostics  were  the  only  philosophers  of 
those  times,  who  formed  for  themselves  a 
peculiar  system  of  theology,  agreeable  to  the 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  to  which 
they  accommodated  all  their  interpretations 
of  Scripture.  But  gnostics  afterwards  became 
a  generical  name,  comprehending  divers  sects 
and  parties  of  heretics,  who  rose  in  the  first 
centuries ;  and  who,  though  they  difiTered 
among  themselves  as  to  circumstances,  yet  all 
agreed  on  some  common  principles.  They 
corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  by  a 
profane  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  with  its  divine 
truths.  Such  were  the  Valentinians,  Simo- 
nians,  Carpocratians,  Nicolaitans,  8cc. 

Gnostics  sometimes  also  occurs  in  a  good 
sense,  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  par- 
ticularly Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who,  in  the 
person  of  his  gnostic,  describes  the  characters 
and  qualities  of  a  perfect  Christian.  This 
point  he  labours  in  the  seventh  Book  of  his 
**  Stromata,'*  where  he  shows  that  none  but 
the  gnostic,  or  learned  person,  has  any  true 
religion.  He  affirms  that,  were  it  possible  for 
the  knowledge  of  Grod  to  be  separated  fh)m 
eternal  salvation,  the  gnostic  would  make  no 
scruple  to  choose  the  knowledge ;  and  that  if 
God  would  promise  him  impunity  in  doing  of 
an^  thing  he  has  once  spoken  acainst,  or 
ofl^r  him  heaven  on  those  terms,  he  would 
never  alter  a  whit  of  his  measures.  In  this 
sense  the  father  uses  gnostics,  in  oppontion  to 
the  heretics  of  the  same  name;  afimning,  that 
the  true  gnostic  is  grown  old  in  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  he  preserves  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  of  the 
church ;  whereas  the  false  gnostic  abandons 
all  the  apostolical  traditions,  as  imagining 
himself  wiser  than  the  apostles. 

Gnostics  was  sometimes  also  more  parti- 
cularly used  for  the  successors  of  the  Nicolai- 
tans  and  Carpocratians,  in  the  second  century, 
u])on  their  laying  aside  the  names  of  the  first 
authors.  Such  as  would  be  thorou^ly  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  doctrines,  reveries, 
and  visions,  may  consult  Irentnts,  Ter- 
tuJUan^  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  Origen,  and 
Epiphanius;  particularly  the  first  of  these 
writers,  who  relates  their  sentiments  at  large, 
and  confutes  them.  Indeed  he  dwells  more 
on  the  Valentinians  than  any  other  sect 
of  gnostics ;  but  he  shows  the  general  prin- 
ciples whereon  all  their  mistaken  opinions 
were  founded,  and  the  method  they  follow- 
ed  in    explaining    scripture.     He    accosei 
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them  of  introdacing  into  religion  certain  vain 
and  ridiculoos  genealogies,  t.  e.  a  kind  of 
divine  processions  or  emanations,  which  had 
DO  other  foundation  but  in  their  own  wild 
imagination.  The  gnostics  confessed  that 
these  ctonn  or  emanations  were  nowhere  ex- 
pressly delivered  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  but 
insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  intimated  them 
in  parables  to  such  as  could  understand  them. 
They  built  their  theology  not  only  on  the 
gospels  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  also 
on  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  These 
last  were  peculiarly  serviceable  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  allegories  and  allusions  with 
which  they  abound,  which  arc  capable  of 
different  interpretations ;  though  their  doc- 
trine concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
one  or  more  inferior  beings  of  an  evil  or  im- 
IHjrfect  nature,  led  them  to  deny  the  divine 
authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  contradicted  this  idle  fiction,  and  filled 
them  with  an  abhorrence  of  Moses  and  the 
ri-ligion  he  taught ;  alleging  that  he  wns 
actuated  by  the  malignant  author  of  this 
>KorId,  who  consulted  bis  own  glory  and  au- 
thority, and  not  the  real  advantage  of  men. 
Their  persuasion  that  evil  resided  in  matter, 
as  its  centre  and  source,  made  them  treat  the 
b<x3y  with  contempt,  discourage  marriage, 
and  reject  the  doctrme  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  its  reunion  with  the  immortal 
spirit.  Their  notion,  that  malevolent  genii 
presided  in  nature,  and  occasioned  diseases 
and  calamities,  wars  and  desolations,  induced 
ihi'm  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of 
nijgic,  in  order  to  weaken  the  powers,  or 
sus)>end  the  influence  of  these  malignant 
agents.  The  gnostics  considered  Jesus  <  'hrist 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  inferior  to  the  Father, 
who  came  into  the  world  for  the  rescue  and 
happiness  of  miserable  mortals,  oppressed  by 
matter  and  evil  beings  ;  but  they  rejected  our 
lord's  humanity,  on  the  principle  that  every 
thing  corporeal  is  essentially  and  intrinsically 
evil :  and  therefore  the  greatest  part  of  them 
denied  the  reality  of  his  suflferings.  They  set 
a  great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  Cospel 
of  St,  John,  where  they  fancied  they  saw  a 
great  deal  of  their  (tons^  or  emanations,  under 
the  terms  the  irorr/,  the  /(/«',  the  %/*^  &c. 
They  divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds  of 
beingx,  viz.  /ly/if,  or  material;  psychic^  or 
animal ;  and  pneumatic^  or  spiritual.  On  the 
like  principle,  they  also  distinguished  three 
sorts  of  men ;  material^  animal,  and  sjnritual. 
The  first,  who  were  material,  and  incapable  of 
knowledge,  inevitably  perished,  both  soul  and 
body  ;  the  third,  such  as  the  gnostics  them- 
selves pretended  to  be,  were  all  certainly  saved ; 
the  psychic,  or  animal,  who  were  the  middle 
between  the  other  two,  were  capable  either 
of  being  saved  or  damned,  according  to  their 
good  or  evil  actions.  With  regard  to  their 
moral  doctrines  and  conduct,  they  were  much 
divided.   The  greatest  part  of  this  sect  adopted 


very  austere  rules  of  life,  recommended  rigor- 
ous abstinence,  and  prescribed,  severe  bodily 
mortifications,  with  a  view  of  purifying  and 
exalting  the  mind.  Ilowever,  some  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  moral  difference  in 
human  actions ;  and  thus  confounding  right 
with  wrong,  they  gave  a  loose  rein  to  all 
the  passions,  and  asserted  the  innocence  of 
following  blindly  all  their  motions,  and  of 
living  by  their  tumultuous  dictates.  They  . 
supported  their  opinions  and  practice  by 
various  authorities :  some  referred  to  fictitious 
and  apocrj'phal  writings  of  Adam,  Abraham, 
Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  his  apostles ;  others 
boasted  that  they  had  deduced  their  senti- 
ments from  secret  doctrines  of  Christ,  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar ;  others  affirmed  that 
they  arrived  at  superior  degrees  of  wisdom 
by  an  innate  vigour  of  mind ;  and  others 
asserted  tliat  they  were  instructed  in  these 
mysterious  parts  of  theological  science  by 
Theudas,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  by  Matthias, 
one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.  The  tenets 
of  the  ancient  gnostics  were  revived  in  Spain, 
in  the  fourth  century,  by  a  sect  called  the 
Priscilliauists.  At  length  the  name  gnostic, 
which  originally  was  glorious,  became  infa- 
mous, by  the  idle  opinions  and  dissolute  lives 
of  the  persons  who  bore  it. 

God,  the  self-existent,  infinitely  perfect, 
and  infinitely  good  Being  who  created  and 
preserves  all  things  that  have  existence.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  Godi, 
which  signifies  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  and 
is  thus  strikingly  chjiracteristic  of  Jehovah  as 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  As  the 
Divine  Being  possesses  a  nature  far  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  any  of  his  creatures,  of 
course  that  nature  is  inexplicable.  **  All  our 
knowledge  of  invisible  objects  is  obtained  by 
analogy ;  that  is,  by  the  resemblance  which 
tlu'v  bear  to  visible  objects ;  but  as  there  is 
in  nitiire  no  exact  resemblance  of  the  nature 
of  Gtxl,  an  attempt  to  explain  the  divine  na- 
ture is  absurd  and  impracticable.  All  simili- 
tudes, therefore,  which  are  used  in  attemptini*^ 
to  explain  it,  must  be  rejected."  Yet,  though 
we  cannot  fully  understand  his  nature,  there 
is  something  of  him  we  may  know.  He  hath 
been  pleased  to  discover  his  perfections,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  works  of  creation  and  the 
Scriptures  of  tnith ;  these,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  study,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the 
most  becoming  thoughts  of  him.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  attributes  or  perfections 
of  God,  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  articles 
in  this  work. 

There  are  various  names  given  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  Scriptures,  though,  properly 
speaking,  he  can  have  no  name ;  for  as  he  is 
incomprehensible,  he  is  not  nominable ;  and 
being  but  one,  he  has  no  need  of  a  name  to 
distinguish  him ;  nevertheless,  as  names  are 
given  him  in  Scripture,  to  assist  our  ideas  of 
his  greatness  and  perfection,  they  are  worthy 
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of  our  consideration.  Thi^e  names  are  Eh ! 
which  denotes  him  the  strong  and  powerful 
God,  Gen.  xviL  1  ;  Eloah  and  Ehhim,  which 
re]»resent  him  as  the  onir  proper  ol^ect  of 
worship,  PsaL  zIt.  6,  7  ;  Shaddai^  which  de- 
notes lum  to  be  all-sufficient  and  att-might^r, 
Exod.  tL  3 ;  EUfotiy  which  represents  his 
incomparable  excellency,  absolute  supremacy 
over  all,  and  his  peculiar  residence  in  the 
highest  heavens,  PsaL  L  11 ;  Adomai^  which 
marks  him  as  the  great  lord,  and  judge  of  all 
creatures,  PsaL  ex.  1 ;  JaK,  which  denotes  his 
•elf-existence,  and  giving  of  being  to  his 
creatures,  Exod.  xv.  2  ;  Ekjeh,  J  am,  or  /  wUl 
bt,  denotes  his  self-existence,  absolute  inde- 
pendency, immutable  eternity,  and  all-suffi- 
ciency to  his  people,  Exod.  liL  14 ;  Jehovah, 
which  denotes  lus  self-existence,  absolute 
independence,  onsuccessive  eternity,  and  his 
eflfectual  and  manrellous  giving  of  being 
to  his  creatures,  and  fulfilling  his  promises, 
^  Gen.  iu  4,  &c 

In  the  New  Testament,  God  is  called  Kwrios, 
or  Lord,  which  denotes  his  self-existence,  and 
his  establishment  of^  and  authority  over,  all 
things ;  and  TAmw,  which  represents  him  as 
the  maker,  penrader,  and  governing  observer 
of  the  universe. 

GODPATHERS  AND  GODMOTHEBS,  among 

Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  persons  who,  at 
the  baptism  of  infants,  answer  for  their  future 
conduct,  and  solemnly  promise  that  they  will 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and 
follow  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  by  these 
means  lay  themselves  under  an  indispensable 
obligation  to  instruct  them,  and  watch  over 
their  conduct.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
number  of  GodfiEUhers  and  Godmothers  is 
reduced  to  two ;  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
three :  formerly  the  number  was  not  limited. 
Godliness,  strictly  taken,  is  right  worship 
or  devotion;  but  in  general  it  imports  the 
whole  of  practical  religion,  I  Tim.  iv.  8.  2  Pet 
i.  6.  It  IS  difficult,  as  Saurin  observes,  to 
include  an  adequate  idea  of  it  in  what  is  called 
a  definition.  *'  It  supposes  knowledge,  vene- 
*ratioii,  afifcction,  dependence,  submission,  gra- 
titude, and  obedience ;  or  it  ma^  be  reduced 
to  these  four  ideas ;  knowledge  m  the  mind, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  visions 
Of  the  superstitious;  rectitude  in  the  conscience, 
that  distinguishes  it  from  bj'pocrisy  ;  sacrifice 
in  the  life,  or  renunciation  of  the  world,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  unmeaning 
obedience  of  him  who  goes  as  a  happy  con- 
stitution leads  him;  ami,  lastly,  zeal  m  the 
bear^  which  differs  fh>m  the  languishing 
emotions  of  the  lukewarm."  The  advantages 
of  this  disposition  are  honour,  peace,  safety, 
usefulness,  support  in  death,  and  prospect  of 
g^ory ;  or,  as  the  apostle  sums  up  all.in  a  few 
words,  "  It  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come."  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Saunn'a 
^eruL,  voL  v.  ser.  3,  Engl,  trans. :  Barrow's 


Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9  ;  Scotfs  Christian  Life ; 
Svout/ats  Life  uf  God  im  the  Soml  of  Mam. 

GoEL  (  Heb.  710),  among  the  Hebrews,  one 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  his  relation,  but  who  was  not  allowed 
to  break  in  upon  the  security  of  an  asylum  or 
city  of  refuge. 

Goo  AND  Magoo,  symbolical  namea,  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  the  heathen  nations  of 
northern  Asia,  more  particularly  the  Tartars 
and  Mongolians,  which  the  Arabic  and  other 
oriental  writers  term  Yajuj  and  Majmj.  They 
occur  in  Ezek.  xxxviiL  and  xxxix.«  and  in 
Rev.  XX. 

Good,  in  general,  is  whatever  increases 
pleasure,  or  diminishes  pain  in  us ;  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same,  whatever  is  able  to  pro- 
cure or  preserve  to  us  the  possession  of 
agreeable  sensations,  and  remove  those  of  an 
opposite  nature.  Moral  good  denotes  the 
right  conduct  of  the  seveni  senses  and  pas- 
sions, or  their  just  proportion  and  accommo- 
dation to  their  respective  objects  and  reladons. 

Physical  good  is  that  which  has  either 
genenUly,  or  for  any  particular  end,  such 
qualities  as  are  expected  or  desired. 

Good  Friday,  a  fast  kept  by  many  in  me- 
mory- of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Chnst  It  is  observed  on  the  Friday  in  Pas- 
sion Week,  and  it  is  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, good ;  because  of  the  good  effects  of 
our  Saviour^s  sufferings.  Among  the  Saxons 
it  was  called  Long  Friday ;  but  for  what 
reason  does  not  appear,  except  on  account  of 
the  long  offices  then  used.  The  Protestants 
on  the  continent  consider  this  day  as  the 
most  solemn  in  the  whole  year ;  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, however,  it  is  only  celebrated  as  a 
half  holiday. 

Goodness  of  God  relates  to  the  absolute 
perfection  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  kind- 
ness manifested  to  his  creatures.  Goodness, 
says  Dr.  Gill,  is  essential  to  God,  without 
which  he  wouild  not  be  God,  Exod.  zxxiiL 
19,  xxxiv.  6,  7.  Goodness  belongs  only  to 
God,  he  is  solely  good.  Matt  xix.  17  ;  and  all 
the  goodness  found  in  creatures  is  only  an 
emanation  of  the  divine  goodness.  He  is  the 
chief  good ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  fe- 
licity, Ps.  cxliv.  12,  15;  IxiiL  25;  iv.  6,  7. 
There  is  nothing  but  goodness  in  God, 
and  nothing  but  goodness  comes  from 
him,  1  John  L  5 ;  Aunes  L  13,  14.  He  is 
infinitely  good ;  finite  minds  cannot  comjpre- 
hcnd  his  goodness,  Rom.  xL  35,  36.  He  is 
immutably  and  unchangeably  good«  Zeph.  iil 
17.  The  goodness  of  God  is  conunnnicative 
and  diffusive,  Ps.  cxix.  68  ;  xxxiiL  5.  With 
respect  to  the  objects  of  it,  it  may  be  consi- 
dcKd  as  general  and  speciaL  His  general 
goodness  is  seen  in  all  his  creatures :  yea,  in 
Uie  inanimate  creation,  the  sun,  the  earth, 
and  all  his  works ;  and  in  the  government, 
support,  and  protection  of  the  yroM  at  large, 
Ps.  xxxvL  6;  cxlv.    His  special  goodness 
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relates  to  anffels  and  saints.  To  angels,  in 
creating,  confirming,  and  making  them  irhat 
they  are.  To  saints,  in  election,  calling,  jus- 
tification, adoption,  sanctification,  persever- 
ance, and  eternal  glorification.  GUTs  Body 
of  />ip.,  voL  L  p.  133,  8vo.  ed. ;  Chamock*8 
IVorkM^  vol.  i  pw  574  ;  Paletfa  Nat.  TheoLy  ch. 
26  ;  SoMiUt*s  admirable  Sermon^  on  this  subject, 
vol.  viii.  ser.  3 ;  Tiliotwn'g  Serm,  ser.  143 — 
146  ;  Abemethy'a  Serm,,  vol.  i.  No.  2. 

GoitPEL,  the  revelation  of  the  grace  of  God 
to  fallen  man  through  the  Mediator.  It  is 
taken  also  for  the  history  of  the  life,  actions, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  word  is  compounded 
of  the  two  Saxon  words —  p(x/,  **  good,**  and 
apcU,  a  *' message,'*  or  "tidings,**  and  thus 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  lifayytXiov,  which 
signifies  a  joyful  message,  or  good  news.  It 
is  called  the  Gospel  of  his  grace,  because  it 
flows  from  his  free  love,  Acts  xx.  24.  The 
GoKpel  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  treats  of  the 
kingdom  of  grsl2;e  and  glory.  The  Gospel  of 
Chrigt,  because  he  is  the  author  and  subject  of 
it,  Rom.  i.  16.  The  Gospel  of  peace  and  sal- 
tYi/ioit,  as  it  promotes  our  present  comfort, 
and  leads  to  eternal  glory,  Eph.  i.  13;  vi  15. 
The  glorious  Gospel,,  as  in  it  the  glorious  per- 
fections of  Jehovah  are  displayed,  2  Cor.  iv. 
4.  The  everlasting  Gospel,  as  it  was  de- 
signed fW^ra  eternity,  is  permanent  in  time, 
and  the  effects  of  it  are  eternal.  Rev.  xiv.  6. 
There  arc  about  thirty  or  forty  apocryphal 
Gospels— as  the  Gospel  of  St  Peter,  of  St 
Andrew,  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  eternal  Gospel, 
9cc.  Sec.  &c. ;  but  they  were  never  received  by 
the  Christian  Church,  being  evidently  fabu- 
lous and  trifling.    See  Christianitt. 

CfOSPEL,  A  Law.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  the  Gospel  consists  merely  of  pro- 
mises, or  whether  it  can  in  any  sense  be 
called  a  law.  The  answer  plainly  depends 
opon  adjusting  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Gospel  and  law :  if  the  Gospel  be  taken  for 
the  declaration  God  has  made  to  men  by 
Christ,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he 
will  treat  them,  and  the  conduct  he  expects 
from  them,  it  is  plain  that  this  includes  com- 
mands, and  even  threatenings,  as  well  as  pro- 
mises ;  but  to  define  the  Gospel  so,  as  only  to 
express  the  favourable  part  of  that  declara- 
tion, is  indeed  taking  the  question  for  granted, 
and  confining  the  word  to  a  sense  much  less 
extensive  than  it  often  has  in  Scripture  :  com- 
pare Rom.  iL  16  ;  2  Thess.  l  8 ;  1  Tim.  i  10, 
1 1 ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  if  the  Gospel  be 
put  for  all  the  parts  of  the  dispensation  taken 
m  connexion  one  with  another,  it  may  well 
be  called,  on  the  whole,  a  good  message.  In 
like  manner  the  question,  whether  the  Gospel 
be  a  law  or  not,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
definition  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel,  as 
above.  If  law  signifies,  as  it  generally  does, 
the  discovery  of  ue  will  of  a  superior,  teach- 
ing what  he  rcquiref  of  those  under  his  go- 


vernment, with  the  intimation  of  his  intention 
of  dispensing  rewards  and  punishments,  as 
this  rule  of  Uieir  conduct  is  observed  or  neg- 
lected; in  this  latitude  of  expression  it  is 
plain,  from  the  proposition,  that  the  Gospel, 
taken  for  the  declaration  made  to  men  by 
Christ,  is  a  law,  as  in  Scripture  it  is  some- 
times called,  James  i.  25 ;  Ilom.  iv.  15  ;  Rom. 
viiL  2.  But  if  law  be  taken,  in  the  greatest 
rigour  of  the  expression,  for  such  a  disco- 
very of  the  will  of  God,  and  our  duty,  as 
to  contain  in  it  no  intimation  of  our  obtaming 
the  DivTnc  favour  otherwise  than  by  a  perfect 
and  universal  conformity  to  it,  in  that  sense 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  law.  See  Neonomians. 
Witsius  on  Cov.  voL  iiL  ch.  I ;  Doddridge^s 
Lectures,  lect.  172;  Watts*s  Orthodoxy  and 
Charity,  essay  2. 

Gospel  Call.    See  Caluno. 

Government  of  God  is  the  disposal  of 
his  creatures,  and  all  events,  relative  to 
them,  according  to  his  infinite  justice,  power, 
and  wisdom.  His  moral  government  is  his 
rendering  to  every  man  according  to  his  ac- 
tions, considered  as  good  or  eviL  See  Domi- 
KiON  and  Sovereigntt. 

Grace.  There  are  various  senses  in  which 
this  word  is  used  in  Scripture ;  but  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  God,  is  his  free 
favour  and  love.  As  it  respects  men,  it  im- 
plies the  happy  state  of  reconciliation  and 
favour  with  God  wherein  they  stand,  and  the 
holy  endowments,  qualities,  or  habits  of  faith, 
hope,  love,  &c,  which  they  possess.  Divines 
have  distinguished  grace  into  conunofi  or  gene- 
ra/, special  or  particular.  Common  grace,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  what  all  men  have ;  as 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  convictions  of 
conscience.  See,  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
Special  grace  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
some  people  only — such  as  electing,  redeem- 
ing, justifying,  {mrdoning,  adopting,  establish- 
ing, and  sanctif^'in^  grace,  Rom.  viiL  30. 
This  special  grace  is  by  some  distinguished 
into  imputed  and  inherent  Imputed  grace 
consists  in  the  holiness,  obedience,  and  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  imputed  to  us  fbr  our 
justification ;  inherent  ^nce  is  what  is  wrought 
in  the  heart  b^  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regenera- 
tion. Grace  is  also  said  to  be  irresistiSle,  effi- 
cacious, and  victorious ;  not  but  that  there  are 
in  human  nature,  in  the  first  moments  of 
conviction,  some  struggles,  opposition,  or 
conflict ;  but  by  these  terms  we  are  to  under- 
stand, that,  in  the  end,  vietory  declares  for 
the  grace  of  the  GospeL  There  have  been 
many  other  distinctions  of  grace ;  but  as  they 
are  of  too  frivolous  a  nature,  and  are  now 
obsolete,  they  need  not  a  piace  here.  Growth 
in  grace  is  the  progress  we  make  in  the  divine 
life.  It  discovers  itself  by  an  increase  of 
spiritual  light  and  knowledge ;  by  our  re- 
nouncing self,  and  depending  more  upon 
Christ ;  by  growing  more  spiritual  in  duties ; 
by    being   more   humble,   submissive^   and 
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thankful ;  by  rising  superior  to  the  c«)iTup-  i 
tions  of  our  nature,  and  finding  the  power  of 
sin  more  weakened  in  us ;  by  being  less  at- 
tached to  the  world,  and  ixMsessing  more  of 
a  heavenly  disposition.  M^Laurin  h  EtuKtya, 
estav  3  ;  Giltg  Body  of  Div.  vol.  i.  p.  1 18  ; 
DoddritUfe*s  IjCcL  part  viii.  prop.  1.39 ;  Pike 
and  HaywanCs  (aims  of  Const itnre ;  Saurin 
OH  1  Con  ix.  20,  27,  vol.  iv. ;  Booth* s  HeUjn 
of  Grcu'e. 

Grace  at  Mral&,  a  short  prayer,  implor- 
ing the  Divine  blessing  on  our  food,  and  ex- 
pressive of  gratitude  to  God  for  suppUing 
our  necessities.  The  proprijty  of  this  act  is 
evident  from  the  Divine  command,  1  Thess. 
T.  18  ;  1  Cor.  x.  31  ;  I  Tim.  iv.  Ck  From 
the  conduct  of  Christ,  Mark  viii.  6,  7.  From 
reason  itst>lf ;  not  to  mentitm  that  it  is  a  cus- 
tom pDctisetl  by  most  nations,  and  even  nut 
neglected  by  heathens  themselves.  The 
English,  however,  seem  to  be  very  deficient 
in  this  duty. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  lie 
performed,  as  Dr.  Watts  obs<'rves,  we  ought 
to  have  a  due  n?ganl  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
persons  present ;  the  neglect  of  which  hath 
been  attendinl  with  indecencies  and  indiscre- 
tions. Some  have  us^hI  tliemsi'lves  to  mutter 
a  few  words  with  so  low  a  voice,  as  though  by 
some  secret  chann  thov  were  to  consecrate 
the  food  alone,  and  there  was  no  need  of  the 
rest  to  join  with  them  in  the  petitions.  Others 
have  broke  out  into  so  violent  a  sound,  as 
though  they  were  bound  to  make  a  thousand 
people  hear  them.  Some  perform  this  part  of 
worship  with  so  slight  and  familiar  an  air,  as 
though  they  had  no  sense  of  the  great  (iod 
to  whom  they  speak :  others  have  put  on  an 
unnatural  solemnity,  and  changinl  their  natu- 
ral voice  into  so  different  and  awkward  a  tone, 
not  without  some  distortions  of  countenance, 
that  have  tempted  strangers  to  ridi(*ule. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  hurry  over  a 
single  sentence  or  two,  and  they  have  d(me, 
before  half  the  company  are  pre[)ared  to  lift 
up  a  thought  to  heaven.  And  some  have 
been  jost  heard  to  bespeak  a  blessing  on  the 
charch  and  the  king,  but  seem  to  have  forgot 
they  were  asking  God  to  bless  their  food,  or 

S'Tmg  thanks  for  the  food  they  have  receivinl. 
thers,  again,  make  a  long  prayer,  and, 
among  a  multitude  of  other  petitions,  do  not 
utter  one  that  relates  to  the  table  before 
them. 

The  general  rules  of  prudence,  together 
with  a  due  observation  of  the  custom  of  the 
place  where  we  live,  would  correct  all  these 
disorders,  and  teach  us  that  a  few  sentences 
suited  to  the  occasion,  spoken  with  an  audible 
and  proper  voice,  are  sufficient  for  this  pur- 

n,  especially  if  any  strangers  are  present. 
yes  not  appear  from  Scripture,  that  it  was 
customary  to  give  thanks  after  meals.  This 
U  always  spoken  of  as  having  been  done  be- 
int  them.     WaiUi's  Worktf  oct  edition,  voL 


iv.  p.  IfiU  i  Iaiivh  Serioys  Cully  p.  60  ;   SniTu 
Post,  Ser.,  p.  174. 

(iRATiTruE  is  that  pleasant  affection  of  the 
mind  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  favours  re- 
ceived, and  by  which  the  possessor  is  excited 
to  make  all  the  returns  of  love  and  service  in 
his  power.  •*  Gratitude,"  says  Mr.  Cogan.  (in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Passions.)  **  is  the  power- 
ful re-action  of  a  well-disposed  mind  upon 
whom  benevolence  has  conferred  sonoe  im- 
portant good.  It  is  mostly  connected  with  an 
impressive  sense  of  the  amiable  disposition  of 
the  person  by  whom  the  benefit  is  conferred, 
and  it  immediately  produces  a  personal  affec- 
tion towards  him.  We  shall  not  wonder  at 
the  )>eculiar  strength  and  energy  of  this  affec- 
tion, when  we  consider  that  it  is  compounded 
of  tore  [)laced  upon  the  good  communicated, 
a  flection  for  the  d(mor,  and  Joy  at  the  recep- 
tion. Thus  it  has  g(M>dness  for  its  object,  and 
the  most  pleasing,  perhaj^«  unejrjtecteil^  ex- 
ertions of  g<M>dness  for  its  immediate  causi*. 
Thankfulness  refers  to  verbal  expressions  of 
gratitude.''     See  Thankfulxkss. 

(iRKATNKSS  OF  Goi)  is  the  infinite  glory 
and  excellency  of  all  his  jH?rfections.  His 
greatness  aj)|H'ars  by  the  attribut«?s  he  i>i»>- 
sesses.  Dent,  xxxii.  M,  4;  the  works  he  hath 
made,  Ps.  xix.  1 :  by  the  awful  and  beui«m 
provi.lences  he  displays,  Ps.  xcvii.  1,  2;  the 
great  etl'ccts  he  pr<Hluces  by  his  word.  Gen. ',: 
the  constant  enerjry  he  manifests  in  the  e\is:- 
encc  and  KU])i>ort  of  all  his  creatures,  P«. 
cxlv.  ;  and  the  everlasting:  provision  of  glory 
rniuK*  f)r  his  people,  1  'j'hess.  iv.  17.  This 
pr^'afiie^s  is  of  himself,  and  not  derive«l,  I\ 
xxi.  13  ;  it  is  infinid',  Ps.  cxlv.  3  ;  not  dimin- 
i^hl*•l  by  exertion,  but  will  alMays  remain  the 
same,  .Mai.  iii.  (».  The  considerations  of  his 
greatness  should  excite  venenitiou,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  7  ;  aihuinition,  Jer.  ix.  <>,  7  ;  humility, 
J(^b  xliL  5,  () ;  dependence.  Is.  xxvi.  4 ;  sub- 
mission. Job  i.  22  ;  obedience,  Deut  iv.  39. 
40.  Si'C  Attkidltes,  and  b(K)ks  under  that 
article. 

(tRRKK    OF    TIIF.    NkW    TESTAMENT.       TllC 

character  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  al- 
though pretty  delinitely  marked,  was  for  a 
long  time  mistaken,  or  was  only  imperfectly 
and  partially  understood  by  biblical  philolo- 
gists, and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. From  the  time  of  Henry  Stephens 
(1576),  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
two  parties  existed  among  the  interpreters  of 
the  New  Testament ;  the  one  of  which  la- 
boured to  show  that  the  diction  of  the  New 
Testament  is  in  all  respi.H:ts  conformed  to  the 
style  of  the  Attic  Greek-  writers ;  while  the 
other  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  and  sup- 
posed themselves  able  to  prove,  from  every 
verse,  that  the  style  was  altogether  mixed 
with  Hebraisms,  and  came  very  far  short  of 
the  ancient  classic  Greek  in  respect  to  purity. 
Though  latterly  the  former  of  these  positions 
has  been  shown  to  be  inadmissible^  yet  it  was 
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ni«l  till  quite  hitoly  that  the  impi'rfect  notions 
ix"  tI»i>so  who  maintained  the  latter  beinin  to 
h  •  r.lf.  and   the  spirit  of  the  New  Testaniont 
dierion  came  to  he   more  deeply  invest ip^ated. 
In  the  age  which  succeeded  that  of  Alex- 
a:ul«.r  the  (ireat,  the  (Ireek  language  under- 
went an  internal  change  of  a  douhle  nature. 
In  p.irt  a  prosaic  languarre  of  books  was  formed 
( //  k'livii  iiaXkKTotjX  which  was  built  on  the 
Aliie  dialect,  but  was  intermixed  with  not  a 
few  provincialisms ;  and  partly  a  language  of 
|K>pular  intercourse  was  formed,  in  which  the 
various  dialects  of  the  different  Grecian  tribes, 
heretofore  separate,  were  more  or  less  min- 
gled together ;  while  the  Macedonian  dialect 
was   iR'culiarly   prominent.     The  latter  lan- 
pnag<f  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  diction  em- 
j>!.»\ed  by  the  LXX,  the  writers  of  the  Apo- 
cr\ph:i,    an<l    the    New     Testament      This 
pv)]iular  (Jreek   dialect  was   not  spoken  and 
wntti'Ji   by  the  Jews,  without  some   foreign 
iMtermixtures,     They  particularly  intnxluced 
ui:iny  idioms,  and  the  general  complexion  of 
t]\  ii-  vernacular  language.      Hence  arose  a 
.ludiizing  (ireek  dialect.     The   basis  of  this 
d'.i^et  eonsistsof  the  peculiarities  of  the  later 
<  Iri  ek,  but  in  the  use  of  all  the  parts  of  6iH*ech, 
t'u*  llfbrew  idioms  and  modes  of  construction 
are  combined  with  them. 

(iUKKK  ClURCII.       Si'e  ClIl'RCn,  GrEKK. 

GiiKKKs,  rMTF.D,  Certain  Greek  congrega- 
ft.is  in  Italy.  Hungary,  (Jallieia,  Poland,  and 
l.ithu.mia,  \>liich  have  acknowledgtnl  the  su- 
pr\'ujae\  of  the  i>ope,  and  are  in  communion 
N»iih  the  Church  of  itome.     Many  of  these 
a^  »i:i  'Separated  in  the  year  1H:V.»,  and  are  now 
i:.  V  oinniuni'^n  with  the  (ireek  Church.  They 
:.!i    iI>o  to  be   foun«l   in   stmie  other  parts  of 
i..<-  l^a^t,  but  in  ci»mp:iratively  small  numl>ers. 
(Jkiipii's.  Ilr<;o.   This  eminent  and  learned 
in  in   M-as  burn  on   the  loth  of  April,  in  the 
\rar  l.iSl.  at    Delft,  in    Holland.      From   his 
iu;'i;i('\  hi>  disposition  wiL'i  mild  and  amiable; 
.lU'l  nature  Iw-stoweil  i>n  him  the  inestimable 
!>!.'-sinu  of  a  sound  judgment,    imiied    to  a 
wonderful    uietnory.      At   the  very  early  age 
"•    ei_Iil     y.  ars.   he   ctMn|>ose<l    some    elegiac 
V.  :  > -v.      His  father  and   moiher,  wishing  to 
•  ■ii^e  iiiiU  a  gtMMl  rather  tlian  a  great  n»an. 
in^fille'l  into  his  y(»un;r  and  tender  mind  those 
pr.•eepl^  of  piety  and    wisdom    for  w  hieb,  in 
ni.it urer   )e.irs,   he  m-ver   eeasi'd  to  h>ve  and 
th  ink  them.      They   gave   him   an  excellent 
eliication,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
a  elever  and  judicious  preceptor,  of  the  name 
of  Lu^sttn.     The  death  of  this  gocxl  man  was 
a  circumstance  much  and  deservedly  lamented 
by  (irotiiis,  uho  possessetl  a  nnnd  and  heart 
cai-able  «)f  estimating  true  virtue  and  piety, 
lie  ^iis  next  plaited  under  the  care  of  a  cele- 
bratetl  clergyman,  who  resided  at  the  Hague, 
fill  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  his  pa- 
rents Si^nt   hiui  to  the  famous  I'niversity  of 
I*«'\den,    to   |»erfect   himself   in    his   studios. 
There   he    continued  thre€   years   with  the 


learned  Francis  Junius,  who  was  so  kind  as 
to  superintend  his  behaviour ;  and  the  famous 
Joseph   Scaliger,  then   the  ornament  of  the 
university,  was  so  delighted  with  the  talents 
which  he  discovered  Grotius  to  possess,  tliat 
he  took  upon  himself  the  pleasing  task  of  di- 
recting his  studies.     In  1597  he  maintained 
public  theses  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
law,  with  the  highest  applause.     The  reputa- 
tion of  young  Grotius  spread  everywhere,  and 
the  learned  spoke  of  him  as  a  prodigy.     So 
early  as  the  year  1597,  Isaac  Pontanus  spoke 
of  him  as  a  young  man  of  the  greatest  hopes ; 
and  Meursius,  in  1599,  declared  he  had  never 
seen  his  equal.     At  a  very  early  age,  Grotius 
formed  plans  which  required  great  learning 
and  study,  and  he  executed  them  to  such  per- 
fection, that  the  republic  of  letters  was  struck 
with  astonishment.     In  1598,   Grotius   went 
to  Fr.mce,  when  M.  dc  Buzanval,  who  had 
lH»en  ambassador  in  Holland,  introduced  him 
to  the  king  ;  and  after  having  spent  a  twelve-, 
month  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Holland.  The 
celebrated  M.  de  Th(m,  at  that  time  the  most 
learned  man  in  France,  took  great  notice  of 
him,  and  a  close  and  long  correspondence  en- 
suimI.     In  lOtU),  Grotius  sent  him  the  "Epi- 
thalamium"  he  had  written  on  the  marriage 
of  King   Henry  IV.  with   Mary  of  Medicis, 
with  which  M.  de  Thou  was  much  delighted, 
and  considered  the  young  author  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age.     Grotius,  who 
had  resolved  to  folhiw  the  bar,  pleaded  his 
first  cause  at  Delft,  in  the  year  I.'i09,  on  his 
return  frcmi  France.     The  study  of  law  and 
poetry  employed  one  part  of  his  time,  while 
he  spent  the  other  in  preparing  his  works  for 
the  press.      John  Grotius  had  put   into  his 
son's  hands  a  manuscript  of  Capella.     Hugo 
showed  it  to  Scaliger,  and  this  learned  man 
ad\  ised  him  to  study  that  author,  and  publish 
a  new  edition  of  him.     Though  Grotius  was 
but  tlieii  fourteen,  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking did  not  discourage  him  ;  he  read  for  it, 
and  at  length  accjuitted  himself  of  the  task 
enjoined  on  him,  with  such  ability  and  suc- 
cess, that  the  literati  of  the  age  were  astonish- 
»fl.     In  the  follow  ing  year,  Grotius  published 
a  work,  which    is   known   by    the   name  of 
'*  The    Phienomena  of   Aratus,"   which  is  a 
most  learned   work,  containing  the    Phamo- 
mena  of  Aratus,  in  Greek,  with  (Cicero's  I^atin 
interpretation ;     the    places    where    Cicero's 
translation  is  wanting  being  supplied.     This 
learned  work   he  dedicated  to  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Fricsland.     Scaliger,  M. 
de  Thou,  and  Lipsius,  speak  of  this  edition 
v\  ith  the  highest  praise.     Lipsius,  in  thanking 
Grotius  for  his  Aratus,  says,  that  notwith- 
standing his  childhood,  he  l(x>ks  on  him  as 
hs    friend;     and    ctrnp^nitulated    him    that, 
though  so  very  young,  he  had,  by  force  of 
genius  and   labour,  accomplished   what  few 
could  do  in  the  flower  of  their  age. 

In  1603,  Grotius  was  made  Advocate-Ge- 
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oeral,   which  office  he  did  not  at  all  like,    more  dispute,   he,  with   some  others,   were 
though  he  did    infiuite  hoooor  to  it      His    arrested  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  were 
brilliant  laccess  at  the  bar,  however,  procured    treated  most  crueUy.     His  wife  drew  up  two 
him  a  very  considerable  promotion.     In  July,    petitions,  to  be  allowed  to  reside  with  him, 
1608,  he  married   Mary  Reigesberg,  whose    which,  even  though  he  was  ill,  was  refused ; 
highest  encomium  was,  that  she  was  worthy    and  when  he  asked  for  some  paper  to  make 
of  <3rotius  for  her  husband.     The  mobt  per-    bis  defence,  only  lialf  a  sheet  was  allowed 
feet  harmony  subsisted  between  them,  and    him.    C>n  the  18th  of  May,  sentence  was  pro- 
Grotius  held  her  in  the  highest  esteem.   Gro-    nounced  against  him  by  the  commissioners, 
tins  at  that  time  began  to  enter  into  the  af-    In  consequence  of  this  sentence,  the  States- 
fidrs  of  the  republic ;  and,  by  his  anxiety  to    General  ordered  him  to  be  carried  from  the 
become  serviceable  to  his  country,  he  heaped  -Hague,  to  the  fortress  of  Lonvestein.     His 
coids  of  fire  upon  his  own  bead.     In  the  year    father  asked  permission  to  see  him,  bat  was 
1608,  while  the  truce  between  the  Spaniards    denied ;  and  his  wife  was  only  allowed  to  go 
and  the  United  Provinces  was  negociating,    to  him,  on  condition  that  she  never  left  him. 
Arminius  and  Gomanis  were  at  issue  on  some    Exile  and  captivity,  far  from  being  irksome 
doctrinal  points.     The  doctrine  of  Arminius    to  Grotius,  was  a  pleasure.     Study  became 
was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  Calvin,  an<>   his  business  and  consolation.  His  time  passed 
he  was  accused  before  the  Synod  of  Rotter-  |  fast  and  pleasantly.     He  wrote  much,  and  he 
dam,  in  which  the  party  of  Gomams  prevailed,    always  wrote  well.     He  there  composed,  in 
Arminius  presented  a  petition  to  the  States    Dutch  verse,  his  most  admirable  treatise  ^  On 
of  Holland,  requesting  that  the  grand  council    the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
would  take  cognizance  of  this  dispute.     His  ;      Wlien  Grotius  had  been  confined  eighteen 
adversaries  declared  that  a  theological  contest '  months,  his  wife  effected  his  escape  by  a 
ought  to  be  decided  by  a  church  judicature,    chest :   which,   nnder    pretence  of  carrying 
Amiinius*B  petition   was,  however,  granted,  ■  books,  conveyed  him  to  Gorcnm,  to  the  house 
and  the  magistrates  promised  to  have  the  af-    of   David    Dazelaers,  a  friend    of  Grotius, 
fair  discussed  in  a  6}'nod.     The  dispute  con-  !  where  the  chest  was  opened,  and  its  captive, 
tinned,  and  became  daily  more  warm.     Ar-  '  dressed   like  a  mason,  stepped  into  a  boat, 
miuius,  however,  dying,  Grotius    wrote  an    which  carried  him  to  VaJvic,   in    Brabant, 
eulogium  in  verse,  and  by  that  means  offend-  \  where  he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  March,  in  the 
ed  Gomarus,  though  he  did  not  enter  into    year   1621.     His  wife,  during  his  absence, 
the  nature  of  their  disputes.     The  partisans    gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed ; 
of  Arminius  drew  up  a  remonstrance,  which    but  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  he  was  safe, 
they  addressed  to  the  state ;  and  from  that  .  she  told  the  guards  **  that  the  bird  had  flown.** 
time   were  styled   Remonstrants.     This  re-  .  They  then  confined  her  more  closely ;  but, 
monstrance  not  satisfying  the  Gomarists,  they  ;  presenting  a  petition  to  the  commandant,  she 
opposed  to  it  a  contra-remonstrance,  which    was  discharged.     In  1621,  Grotius  arrived  at 


gained  them  the  appellation  of  Contra-remon- 
strants.  The  disputes  between  the  Armi- 
nians  and  the  Gomarists  were  very  vehement. 
Hence  arose  a  grand  contest,  who  ought  to 


Paris,  where  he  wrote  his  **  Apology,"  which 
he  finished  in  1622  ;  and  it  was  soon  after 
translated  into  Latin.  After  having  lived  a 
year  in  that  vicious  metropolis,  he  retired  to 


be  judge  in  these  matters.  The  Arminians  |  a  seat  of  President  de  Memes,  at  Balagni, 
declared  for  the  civil  magbtrate,  and  the  where  he  began  his  greatest  work,  which 
Gomarists  for  the  power  to  be  invested  in  the  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  immortalize  his 
hands  of  the  clergy.  They  accordingly  se- 
parated from  the  Remonstrants ;  took  pos- 
session of  the  churches  by  force ;  stirred  up 
sedition  ;  wrote  libels ;  and  deposed  the  Ar- 
minian  ministers.  It  was  at  this  time  of  con- 
ftision  Grotius  was  nominated  pensionary  of 
Rotterdam,  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  supposed  he  had  instructions  to 
get  the  king  to  favour  the  Arminians.  On 
that  subject  he  had  several  conferences  with 
his  mi^esty.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he 
found  the  disturbances  increased,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  edict  This  edict 
gave  great  offence.  The  Gomarists  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
Arminians.  The  riots  increased,  and  Grotius 
proposed  to  the  States  of  Holland,  that  the 
magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  raise 
troops  for  the  security  of  the  town.  This 
•tep  was  the  ruin  of  Grutius;  and,  after  much 


name,  entitled  a  **  Treatise  of  the  Rights  of 
War  and  Peace/'  In  the  year  1630  he 
finished  the  **  Phccnissai  of  Euripides,**  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  President  de  Memes.  In 
May,  1634,  Grotius  arrived  at  Frankfort,  and 
was  received  with  great  politeness  by  the 
high  chancellor;  who,  after  taking  him  to 
Mentz,  proclaimed  him  counsellor  to  the 
quit;!i  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France.  Hugo  Grotius  died  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1645.  On  his  death,  two 
medals  were  struck,  one  containing  this  just 
inscription,  that  he  was  "  the  Phcenix  of  his 
country,  the  oracle  of  Delft,  the  great  genius, 
the  light  which  enlighteneth  the  earth."  Gro- 
tius was  master  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
in  sacred  and  profane  literature.  There  was 
no  art  or  science  with  which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted. He  possessed  a  clear  head,  an  ex 
cellent  judgment,  universal  learning,  immense 
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reading,  and  a  sincere  and  unwavering  love 
of  troth  and  Christianity.  In  his  annotations 
cm  the  Old  and  New  Testament  he  discovers 
his  amazing  store  of  classical  erudition,  and 
the  acuteness  of  his  critical  tact  He  adheres 
rigidly  to  the  literal  sense  throughout,  ohjects 
to  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  is  rather 
hostile  to  the  application  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation  to  the  Messiah,  and  attaches 
too  little  importance  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  many  of  which,  indeed,  he 
appears  grossly  to  have  misapprehended.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  Professor  Gaussen, 
that  while  no  commentators  deserve  to  be 
preferred  to  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  whoever 
muki.'S  use  of  their  writings  should  be  aware 
that  **  he  is  treading  on  fire  overspread  with 
fnithleiis  ashes.'*  Ills  Socinian  perversions 
were  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  Owen,  in  bis  "  Vin- 
dicisc  Rvangelicse,**  and  by  Calovius,  in  his 
"*  Biblia  lUnstrata."  Vide  M,  de  Bvrignj^s 
Lift  of  OrotiuM ;  Jones's  Chrixt,  Biog. 

Growth  in  Grace.     See  Grace. 

Guardian  Angel.  **  Some,"  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, **  have  thought,  that  not  only  every  re- 
5/1011  but  every  man  has  some  particular  angel 
assigned  him  as  a  guardian,  whose  business  it 
is  generally  to  watch  over  that  country  or 
person ;  for  this  opinion  they  urge  Matt 
xviiL  10;  Acts  xii.  15.  But  the  argument 
from  both  these  places  is  evidently  precari- 
ous; and  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
supposition  of  such  a  continued  attendance 
with  what  is  said  of  the  stated  residence  of 
these  angels  in  heaven,  and  with  Heb.  L  14, 
where  a«  the  angels  are  represented  as  mini- 
stering to  the  heirs  of  salvation :  though,  as 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  the  number  of 
heavenly  spirits  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
men  upon  earth,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may,  as  it  were,  relieve  each  other,  and 
in  their  turns  perform  these  condescending 
services  to  those  whom  the  Ix)rd  of  AngeLs 
h:is  been  pleased  to  redeem  with  his  own 
blond ;  but  we  must  confess  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  orders  uf  those  celestial 
beings  is  very  limited,  and  consequently  that 
it  is  the  part  of  humility  to  avoid  dogmatical 
determinations  on  such  heads  as  these.  See 
Angel  ;  and  Doddridge  a  Lectures^  lect  212. 


GUBBRE8,  or  Oaurs  (l  e.  infidels^)  the 
name  given  to  the  fire-worshippers  in  Persia, 
who  in  India  are  called  Panee*,  They  de- 
signate themselves  BeMendie,  or  followers  of 
the. true  fkith,  and  live  chiefly  in  the  deserts 
of  Caramania,  towards  the  Persian  GuIC 
and  in  the  province  of  Yesd  Keram,  but  are 
also  foond  at  Bombay,  at  Bac^u  on  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  at  Astrachan. 
They  are  but  little  known,  but  appear  to  be 
mild  in  their  manners,  temperate  in  their  ha- 
bits, and  laborious  cultivators  of  the  j^roond. 
They  are  not  prohibited  the  ose  of  wme,  and 
eat  all  kinds  of  meat  Divorce  and  poly- 
gamy are  forbidden ;  only  if  a  wife  remam 
barren  during  the  first  nine  years  of  marriage, 
the  husband  may  take  a  second  wife.  They 
worship  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call 
Yezti,  or  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  they  believe  to  be  peopled  with 
intelligent  beings;  they  acknowledge  light 
as  the  primitive  cause  of  good,  and  regard 
darkness  as  that  of  evil ;  on  which  account 
they  worship  fire,  though  they  themselves 
maintain  that  they  do  not  render  the  worship 
to  the  material  element  itself^  bat  to  the  pure 
and  incomprehensible  God,  of  whom  it  is  the 
brightest  and  most  appropriate  imap;e.  With 
a  view  to  the  performance  of  this  service, 
they  keep  a  fire  nninterraptedly  burning  on 
their  holy  places,  the  original  of  which,  they 
maintain,  was  kindled  by  Zoroaster  4000 
years  ago.  Their  religious  book  is  the  Zendo" 
vesUL,  which  see.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Guebres  is,  that  they  do  not  bury  their 
dead,  but  expose  the  bodies  upon  the  towers 
of  their  temples,  where  they  are  devoured  by 
birds.  They  observe  which  part  the  birds 
eat  first,  from  which  they  judge  of  the  fiite  of 
the  deceased. 

Guilt,  the  state  of  a  person  justly  charged 
with  a  crime ;  a  c(msciousness  of  having  done 
amiss ;  liability  to  punishment  It  is  m  this 
last  ticceptation  the  term  is  used  in  reference 
to  original  sin.  We  cannot  be  chargeable  with 
the  crime  as  Adam  was,  because  we  have  not 
actually  or  personally  committed  it,  as  he  did ; 
but  we  are  rendered  liable  to  death  in  conse- 
quence of  our  connexion  with  him  as  our 
representative. 


H. 


Haijaptm,  a  subdivision  of  the  Jewish  sect 
of  Chasidim,  founded  by  Rabbi  Solomon,  in 
the  government  of  Mohilef.  The  name  (Ha- 
badim)  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  is 
composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  three 
Hebrew  words,  njn,  ru'a,  rroDM,  *•  wisdom,  in- 
telligence, and  knowledge.**  They  may  not 
improperly  be  termed  the  ^  Jewish  Quietisti^** 
as  their  distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  rejection  of  exterud  forms,  and  the  com- 


plete abandonment  of  the  mind  to  abstraction 
and  contemplation.  Instead  of  the  baptisms 
customary  among  the  Jews,  they  go  tlurough 
the  signs  without  the  use  of  the  element,  and 
consider  it  their  duty  to  disengage  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  from  matter,  because  of 
its  tendency  to  clog  the  mind  in  its  ascent  to 
the  supreme  source  of  intelligence.  In  prayer 
they  make  no  use  of  words,  but  simply  plaoe 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  sapplication. 
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and  exercise  thcmRolves  in  mental  i-jacula- 
tions. 

Habit,  a  power  and  ability  of  doing  any 
thing,  acquired  by  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  action.  It  is  distinguished  from  custpm. 
Custom  respects  the  action  ;  habit  the  actor. 
By  custom  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of 
the  same  act ;  and  by  habit  the  effect  that 
custom  has  on  the  mind  or  body.  **  Man/*  as 
one  observes,  *'  is  a  bundle  of  habits.  There 
are  habits  of  industry,  attention,  yigilance. 
advertency  ;  of  a  prompt  obedience  to  the 
hidgment  occurring,  or  of  yielding  to  the  first 
impulse  of  passion ;  of  apprehending,  method- 
izing, reasoning ;  of  vanity,  melancholy,  fret- 
fulness,  suspicion,  covetousness,  &c.  In  a 
word,  there  is  not  a  quality  or  function,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  which  does  not  feci  the  influ- 
ence of  this  great  law  of  animatcKi  nature." 
To  cure  evil  habits,  we  should  be  as  early  as 
we  can  in  our  application,  principiis  obstit ; 
to  cross  and  mortify  the  inclination  by  a  fre- 
quent and  ol)iitinate  practice  of  the  contrary 
virtue.  To  form  g(K)d  habits,  we  should  get 
our  minds  well  stored  with  knowledge;  asso- 
ciate with  the  wisest  and  best  men  ;  reflect 
much  on  the  pleasure  good  hubits  are  pro- 
ductive of;  and,  above  all,  supplicate  the 
Divine  Ik'ing  for  direction  and  as.sis>tauce. 
KitifHV.s\s  Kl.  of  Crit.  ch.  xiv.  vol.  1  ;  Grurcs 
Mur,  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  143  ;  Pahi/'s  Mor.  PhiL 
ToL  i.  p.  4G ;  Jortin  on  JJiuI  JJabiUi^ticr.  I.  vol. 
iii. ;  Jiriil  on  the  Artive  puwira,  p.  117  ;  Cttjan 
Ml  the  Pussion&f  p.  2'J5. 

Hadks,  Acf/c,  from  a  privative,  and  uuv 
to  sec,  signil}ing  the  invisible  s^tate,  or  the 
place  of  the  departed,  without  reference  either 
to  their  misery  or  bliss.  The  corresponding 
term  in  Hebrew  is  b"\Htl»  Sheol,  which  is  by 
many  derived  from  the  root  !?HU^  to  demand, 
inquire ;  and  either  signifies  the  place  with 
respect  to  which  it  may  be  asked,  "  Man  giveth 
up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  her"  Job  xiv.  10  ; 
or  the  insatiable  receptacle  which  crieth,  Give, 
give,  and  never  saith.  It  is  enough,  Prov.  xxx. 
15,  16.  Hoth  words  are  used  to  express  the 
State  of  the  dead,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
point  of  view ;  comprising  the  grave  as  the 
invisible  residence  of  the  body,  and  the  world 
of  spirits  as  the  invisible  abode  of  the  souL 
At  other  times  they  are  nseti,  cither  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  taken  separately.  They  are 
oflen  verj'  improperly  rendered  hell  in  our 
common  version  ;  the  instances  being  com- 
paratively few  in  which  the  words  have  the 
signification  of  the  place  of  punishment.  In 
other  passages  the  term  grave  is  too  limited  a 
rendering.  The  reader  must  judge  from  the 
context,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
in  which  acceptation  the  words  are  to  be  taken. 

That  the  Hebrews  ordinarily  understood 
something  beyond  the  grave  by  the  term  ^inu? 
Sheol,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  common  name  for  that  receptacle  of  the 
human  body  is  "Up  Keber ;  so  that  when  in 


any  given  instance  they  did  apply  it  in  this 
sense,  it  was  only  designating  a  part  for  the 
whole.  It  was  the  state  in  which  the  aged 
patriarch  expected  to  meet  his  deceased  son, 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35  ;  into  which  the  fathers  had 
entered,  and  whither  their  posterity  were  re- 
moved at  death  to  join  their  society.  Gen. 
xxv.  8  ;  XXXV.  29  ;  xlix.  29.  Deut.  xxxii.  50. 
In  all  tiiese  passages,  the  being  **  gathered  to 
one's  people,"  is  spoken  of  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  mere  burial ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
casis  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  it  is  obvious, 
that,  in  such  a  sense,  no  phrase  can  be  more 
incongruous,  .since  the  former  had  no  people 
in  the  cave  of  Machpclah,  Sarah  being  the 
only  individual  who  as  yet  had  been  buried  in 
it ;  and  of  the  grave  of  the  latter,  the  children 
of  Israel  were  profoundly  ignorant.  To  his 
people  he  certainly  was  not  gathered,  if  by 
the  phrase  he  meant  that  his  body  was  de- 
posited in  his  family  grave.  It  has  justly 
been  observed  that  ao;^,and  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word  Sheol  are  always  singular  in 
meaning  as  well  as  in  form.  The  word  for 
grave  is  often  plural.  The  former  never 
admits  the  possessive  pronouns,  being  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  dead,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  appropriation  to  individuals  ;  the  latter  fre- 
quently does.  Where  the  disposal  of  the  body 
or  corp-^e  is  spoken  of,  ra0of,  or  some  equiva- 
lent tenn,  is  the  name  of  its  repository.  MTien 
mention  is  made  of  the  spirit  after  death,  its 
aboile  is  at'r/f. 

M  itii  respect  to  the  situation  of  Hades,  it 
was  conceived  of  by  the  Hebrews  as  well  as 
the  P;'.}!  .ns,  as  in  the  lower  or  interior  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  answering  in  depth  to  the  visible 
heavens  in  height  Hence  the  phrases,^-deep 
as  hadi  s  ;  to  descend  to  hades,  &o.  For  fur- 
ther infcnnntion  on  this  subject,  see  Campbtits 
Dissert.  No.  vi. 

Haik;ke,  the  title  of  a  Mohammedan  who 
peri'oims  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  a  religious  act 
which  every  orthodox  Mussulman  is  directed 
to  do  once  in  his  life.  It  is  also  the  name  of 
the  celebration  which  takes  place  on  the  arrival 
of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca. 

Hagiographa,  (Gr.  ayioc,  holy,  and  ypa6tij 
a  writing,)  the  name  given  to  the  third  divisif»n 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  comprises  the 
bot)k  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Neheniiah,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  SoUmion,  Esther,  and  the  Chroni- 
cles. In  Hebrew  this  division  is  called  D^lir^, 
Kethubim,  the  "  writings."  These  books  ap- 
pear to  have  received  the  name  of  **  Sacred 
Writings,"  to  intimate  that,  though  they  were 
not  written  by  Moses,  nor  by  any  of  the  pro- 
phets, strictly  so  called,  they  were  nevertheless 
to  be  received  as  of  the  same  divine  authority, 
having  been  written  or  added  to  the  canon, 
under  the  influence  of  that  Holy  Spirit  by 
whose  inspiration  the  other  books  were  com- 
posed. 
.  ILebetico    CoMBURiiNi>o,    a    writ  which 
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RiK-it'Utly  lay  against  a  heretio,  -who  having 
<HKc  \teen  convicted  of  heresy  by  his  bishoi>, 
an«l  having  abjured  it,  afterwards  falling  into 
it  again,  or  into  some  other,  is  thereupon  com- 
mitted to  the  secular  power.  This  writ  is 
thought  by  some  to  K'  as  ancient  as  the 
common  law  itself ;  however,  the  convic- 
tion of  heresy  by  the  common  law  was  not 
in  any  petty  ecclesiastical  court,  but  before 
the  arVhbishop  himself,  in  a  provincial  synod, 
and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the 
king,  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased  ;  so  that  the 
crown  had  a  control  over  the  spiritual  power; 
but  by  2  Henry  IV.  cap.  l.'i,  the  dim'esan 
alone,  without  the  intv-rvention  of  a  synod, 
iiii^lit  convict  of  heretical  tenets;  and  uiUess 
the  convict  abjurc»d  his  opinions,  or  if  after 
a]»jur:ition  he  relapsed,  the  sheriff  was  Ixmnd 
t  .1  iijfit  to^  if  required  by  the  bishop,  to  commit 
flu-  u:)happy  victim  to  the  tlames  without  wait- 
i»)/  tor  the  consent  of  the  crown.  This  writ 
rt  iiiained  in  force,  and  was  actually  executed 
in  t«o  Anabaptists,  i:i  the  seventh  of  Kli/a- 
1  .  :!•.  :ind  on  two  Ariaiis  in  the  ninth  of  James 
I.  Sir  FMward  Coke  was  of  opinion  that  this 
writ  ilid  not  lie  in  his  time,  but  it  w;ls  now 
forniallv  taken  awav  bv  statute  *i9  Car.  II. 
e.ip.  l>.  Hut  this  tstjtnfe  does  not  extend  to 
t.ike  away  or  abridge  the  jurisidiction  of  Pro- 
!•.  slant  archbishops,  or  bls^hop'*,  or  any  other 
jii-.lgv'N  of  any  eccle>iastieal  ot>iirts,  in  cases  of 
ath.  i'^m,  bla*;phcmy,  heresy,  or  schism  ;  but 
tlie\  may  prove  and  punish  llie  same,  accord- 
ipg  to  111-*  ^lajesty's  ecolesia^tieallaws,  by  ex- 
rtimanmiiMtion,  deprivation,  degradation,  and 
(.•.litf  lorlesiaMical  censures,  not  extending  to 
u<  .itb.  In  sucli  sort  and  no  other,  as  they 
iiii.Libi  have  done  Kfore  the  making  of  thit 
mt. 

IIm.f-way  Covkn'Ant,  a  sch«mc  ab^pted 
bv  the  Congri.gati<»iial  Churches  of  New 
r.ii''laml.  in  10r.7-HJ0i>,  in  order  to  extend  the 
l»riv".l«gis  of  church  nu-mlxTship  and  infant 
i::p!i.  in  lK'\ond  the  pile  of  actual  eommuni<m 
at  tli»»  Iiord's  Suj'fer.  It  justly  caused  a 
gre:.t  agitation  in  tlie  New  Kn^'land  Colonies ; 
for,  according  to  its  arran^em«nt<,  persons 
ulio  confessedly  had  not  given  their  hearts 
to  (lod,  were  eiicojiragcfl  to  present  their 
ibilihen  for  baptism,  at  which  time  they 
ira  le  the  most  ^oIemn  of  all  public  pnifes- 
sims.  The  c<msei|uence  of  its  adoption  was, 
tl.  It.  in  many  places,  the  churches  came  to 
ennsi>t  <if  uure^enerate  persons.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  uniMTsally  abandoned  by  the 
Txatipelical  or  ():th«>flox  Churches,  and  is 
(»t!l\  found  amoi'g  the  Cnitarians. 

Hallkll'jaii,  Hebrew  rt^-iVpn  **  Praise  ye 
tlie  I^jrd.**  In  Greek  WWtjXovia.  The 
ancient  writers  of  the  Christian  church  make 
frequent  mention  of  singing  the  AUelujah, 
by  which  they  sometimes  mean  the  repeti- 
tion of  that  smgle  word,  which  they  did,  in 
imitation  of  the  heavenly  host,  singing  and 
repeating  AUelujah,  Rev.  xix.      Sometimes 


they  mean  one  of  those  Psalms  which  are 
called  Allehiatic    Psalms,  because  they  had 
the  word  AUelujah  prefixed  to  them ;  such 
as  the  cxlv.  and  those  that  follow,  to  the  end. 
The  singing  AUelujah  was  a  sort  of  invita- 
tory,  or  call  to  each  other,  to  praise  the  Lord. 
Anciently  there  was   no  dispute  about  the 
lawfulness  of  using  the  hymn  itself,  bat  there 
was  some  difference  about  the  times  of  using 
it.     St.  Austin  tells  us,  that  in  some  churches 
it  was  sung  only  on  Easter-day,  and  the  fifty 
days  of  Pentecost     But  in  other  churches  it 
was  used  at  other  times  also.    Sozomen  as- 
sures us  that,  in  the  Roman  church,  it  was 
sung  only  on    Easter-day ;   and   that   frdin 
thence  it  was  the  common  form  of  an  oath 
among  the  Romans,  as  they  hoped  to  live  to 
sing  AUelujah  on  that  day.      Rut  even  in 
those  churches,  where  it  was  most  in  use,  there 
were  sohie  exceptions  in  point  of  time  and 
season  :  for,  according  to  St.  Austin,  it  was 
never  ustnl  in  the  time  of  l^ent.     The  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  forbids  the  singing  it,  not 
only  during  Lent,  but  on  other  days  of  fasting. 
In  the  same  council  the  AUelujah   is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Laudes,  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  sung  after  the  reading  of  the 
(it)s]>el.     It  was  also  sung  at  funerals,  as  St. 
Jerome  acquaints  us  in  his  epitaph  of  Fabiolai 
where  he  S]>eaks  of  the  whole  multitude  sing- 
ing psalms  together,  and  making  the  golden 
r(H>f  of  the  church  shake  with  echoing  forth 
the    AUelujah.      In   the  siH^ond   Council    of 
Tours,  it  is  apjwinted  to  be  sung  immediately 
after  the  Psalms,  both  at  Matins  and  Vespers. 
St.  Jerome  says,  it  was  used  even  in  private 
devotion,  and  that  the  ploughman  at  his  labour 
sung  Allelujahs.     It  was  likewise  the  signal, 
or  call,  among  the  monks,  to  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies.     The  ancient  church  always 
preserved  the  Hebrew  word;  and  so  did  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  first  Liturgy,  though 
now  they  say,  **  Prai.se  ye  the  Lonl,"  with  a 
response  of  the  people,  "  The  Lord's  name  be 
praised." 

'i'he  word  as  occurring  in  the  Psalms,  has 
been  retained  in  many  versions,  and  is  often 
employed  in  hymns,  probably  on  account  of 
its  full  and  fine  sound,  which,  together  with 
its  simple  and  solemn  meaning,  so  proper  for 
public  religious  services,  has  rendered  it  a 
favourite  of  musical  composers.  Its  vowels 
are  very  favoural>le  for  a  singer. 

The  Jews  call  the  Psalms  cxiii.  to  cxviL  the 
Great  Hallel,  because  they  celebrate  the  pecu- 
liar mercies  of  God  towards  the  Jews,  and 
they  are  sung  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
and  that  of  Tabernacles. 

IIalybitktom,  Thomas,  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  was 
bom  at  Duplin,  in  the  parish  of  Aberdalgy, 
near  Perth,  December  the  25th,  lf)74.  His 
father,  formerly  minister  of  that  parish,  was 
ejecti*d,  with  about  three  hundred  others,  for 
nonconformity.    Both  his  parents  were  cmi- 
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iHMitly  pious.     In  1 682  his  father  died,  in  the 
fifty-fiAh  year  of  his  age ;  and  the  care  of  the 
son*8  morals  and  edncation  devolved  on  his 
excellent  mother.     Never  was  the  importance 
of  the  anion  of  piety  and  literature  in  the  ma- 
ternal character  more  fully  developed  than  in 
this  instance.     But  for  this  the  world  might 
never  have  heard,  nor  the  church  have  felt, 
the  benefit  of  the  talents  and  Christian  virtues 
of  an  Halyburton.    This  excellent  vroman  was 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  out  of  which 
mimber  she  followed  nine  to  the  grave  at  a 
▼cry  early  age.    In  addition  to  her  other  trials, 
■he  was  driven,  hy  the  rage  of  persecution,  to 
seek  an  asylum  m  Holland,  for  herself  and 
children,  two  of  which  only  were  now  left  to 
her — the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  and 
her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  married.    While 
on  his  voyage  to  Ilolland,  he  speaks  in  his 
Memoirs,  of  various  convictions  arising  in  his 
mind,  in  tiroes  of  real  or  apprehended  danger, 
but  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  acceptance  and  communion 
with  God  ;  and  attributes  his  concern  of  mind 
to  a  mixture  of  natural  fear,  and  a  selfish  de- 
sire  of  preservation  from  supposed  danger.   He 
made  resolutions  in  the  storm,  which  subsided 
with  the  winds ;  and  corruption,  that  had  been 
dammed  in  for  a  little,  having  forced  down 
the   temporary    mounds  which   were    raised 
against  it,  broke  its  way  with  increased  violence 
and  force.     Having  reached  land,  and  fixed 
at  Uotterdam,  he  was,  by  the  care  of  his  mother, 
placed  within  reach  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
structions of  one  of  the  sufiering  ministers. 
In  the  month  of  Februair,  1687,  King  James 
issaed  his  proclamations  for  indulgence ;  when 
most  of  those  who  had  fied  returned  home, 
and  his  mother  and  family  amongst   them. 
During  the  voyage,  they  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  shipwreck,  but  providentially  escaped. 
This  danger,  being  sudden,  left  little  impres- 
sion on  Halyburton's  mind.     He  took  up  his 
abode  with  his  mother,  at  Perth,  till  1690  or 
1691.      lleing  placed  under  good   scholastic 
discipline,  he  made  considerable  proficiency. 
But  religion  as  yet  had  made  no  effective  im- 

Sression  on  his  mind,  till  towards  the  close  of 
ame8*B  reign,  when  the  fear  of  a  massacre,  or 
some  sudden  stroke  from  the  papists,  revived 
bis  concern  for  his  eternal  welfare.  This  was 
aided  by  evangelical  instruction,  increased 
knowledge,  the  seasons  of  sickness ;  and  more 
especially  by  the  state  of  public  affairs.  His 
fear  of  the  daggers  of  the  papists  having  ceased, 
through  the  battle  of  KiUicrankie,  fought  June 
the  27th,  1689,  his  remaining  difficulty  was 
only  with  his  convictions,  which  he  could  by 
DO  means  effect  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  together.  He  began  to  be  perplexed 
respecting  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion, 
till  after  having  experienced  some  mental 
relief  from  Robert  Bruce's  **  Fulfilling  of  the 
Scriptures,"  he  received  further  relief  from 
Mr.  DonaldsoD,  an  excellent  old  minister,  who 


came  to  preach  at  Perth,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
his  mother.     He  inquired  of  his  youD^  fHcod, 
if  he  sought  a  blessing  from  God  on  his  lean- 
ing; remarking  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
austere  look,  **Sirndi,  unsanctified  learning 
has  done  much  mischief  to  the  kirk  of  God. 
This  led  him  to  seek  divine  direction  in  extra- 
ordinary difficulties ;  but  this  exercise,  he  ac- 
knowledges, left  him  still  afar  off  ft^  God. 
In  1690  or  1691,  his  mother  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  placed  him  at  Mr.  Gavin  Weir's 
school,  where  he  remained  (a  short  interval  ex- 
cepted) till  November  1692,  when  he  entered 
the  college,  under  Mr.  Alexander  Cimniiig- 
ham.     Here  his  convictions  increased,  chieny 
through  the  means  of  sermons  fram  the  pulpit, 
and  the  private  perusal  of  Shepherd^s  "  Sincere 
Convert"    His  formal  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  closet  increased,  but  no  solid  peace  was 
yet  attained,  till  about  this  time,  meeting  with 
Clark's  Mart>Tology,  and  being  naturally  fond 
of  history,  he  read  it  with  eager  attention, 
and    received    many    valuable    impressions, 
which  never  left  him.     In  May,  1693,  he  was 
advised,  on  his  mother's  account  as  well  as  his 
own,  to  seek  a  change  of  air,  and  he  went  to 
St  Andrew's,  where  he  entered  college.    He 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  a  man  of  learning,  and  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly kind  to  him.     At  St  Andrew's  his 
regard  for  religion  increased ;  and  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Thomas  Forrester,  he  began 
to  discover  the  more  secret  evils  of  his  heart 
He  formed  many  good  resolutions,  and  thought 
he  had  found  peace ;  but  it  was  a  structure, 
which  had  for  its  foundation  vows  made,  and 
sometimes  fulfilled  with  apparent  success,  ra- 
ther than  the  atonement  of  Christ.     Having 
applied  himself  closely  three  years  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  he  had  thought  of  going 
abroad,  in  search  of  further  improvement ;  but 
fear  of  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  friends  on  the  other,  prevailed 
with  him  to  engage  as  domestic  chaplain  in  a 
nobleman's  family.     Accordingly,  in  August, 
1696,  he  went  to  the  Wemyes.    Here  he  met 
with  considerable  difficulties,  arising  out  of  his 
prominent  sitnation,  and  more  especially  from 
the  debates  into  which  he  was  drawn  on  the 
truth  of  religion. 

In  resorting  to  the  works  of  Deists,  with  a 
view  to  meet  their  arguments,  his  own  mind 
was  much  perplexed:  but  the  valuable  fruit 
of  his  study,  in  reference  to  others,  may  be 
seen  in  his  admirable  **  Treatise  on  Deism,** 
which  most  triumphantly  refutes  the  princi- 
ples of  Lord  Herbert,  and  other  Deists,  and 
will  ever  remain  a  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject Nor,  in  the  issue,  could  he  regret  a  re- 
search which  taught  him  an  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  dictates  of  divine  revelation,  not- 
withstanding at  present  he  was  the  subject  of 
the  most  distressing  doubts.  He  represents 
his  state  of  depression,  during  this  conflict,  as 
of  a  nature  too  grave  to  have  been  long  sns- 
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Uiucd.     Uut  aboat  the  close  of  January,  or 
beginniug  of    February,    1G98,   he  obtained 
from  the  Scriptures  that  salutary  relief,  which 
was  no   leas  necessary  to  his  earthly  exist- 
ence, than  to  his  spiritual  peace.     New  light 
broke  in  upon  his  mind.      From  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  he  derived  that  consolation 
which»he  had  in  vain  sought  elsewhere,  and 
that  purity,  which  is  connected,  as  a  principle, 
with  the  religion  of  Christ     His  heart  was 
expanded  towards  others,  and  for  many  days 
together,  he  says,  he  seemed  admitted  into  the 
very  **  secret  of  the  divine  pavilion.**      The 
most  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  worth- 
lessness  pervaded  his  mind,  and  his  feelings 
of  reverence  for  God  were  unusually  exalted ; 
his  joy  he  states  to  have  been  **  truly  unspeak- 
able, and  full  of  glory."      So  much  was  he 
raisc'd  above  earth,  that  he  could  scarcely  bend 
his  mind  to  the  perusal  of  any   works  but 
those  of  a  devotional  cast.     His  views  of  the 
enormity  of  sin,  he  savs,  grew  clearer  as  he 
advanced  in  holiness  ;  his  contrition  under  it 
biH.'anic  more  pungent,  and  his  desire  after 
freedom  from  its  influence  more  ardent.   "  All 
h'ls  former  doubts,  respecting  the  being  of  a 
liod,  vanished  in  the  clear  light  of  an  evange- 
lical faith ;  and  he  had  a  witness  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Being  of  infinite  love  and  purity  in 
the  internal  satisfaction  and  holiness  of  his 
heart     The  bulky  arguments,  that  appeared 
as  mountains,  shook  at  the  presence  of  the 
I»rd,  and  were  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea.**      The  authenticity  of  the   Scriptures, 
which  he  had  previously  disputed,  and  which 
could  be  removed  neither  by  personal  inves- 
tigation nor  by  reading  the  works  of  others, 
now  received  sufficient  proof  in  the  discoveries 
which  they  had  enabled  him  to  make  of  his 
own  guilt — of  the  being,  attributes,  and  pur- 
poses of  God — and  the  transforming,  quicken- 
ing, supporting,  and  reviving  influences  which 
they  had  conveyed  to  his  own  mind.   In  short, 
reason  now  became  entirely  the  disciple  of 
revelation,  and  the  thoughts  of  entering  the 
ministry,  which  he  had  previously  laid  aside, 
on  account  of  the  wavering  state  of  his  mind, 
now   returned,   and  in  April  or  May,  1698, 
two  ministers,  from  the  presbytery  of  Kirkal- 
dj^,  visited  him,  and  pressed  him  to  enter  on 
trial  for  the  ministry.      He  objected  his  want 
of  reading,  of  a  knowledge  of  language,  &c., 
but  after  repeated  solicitations  he  complied, 
and  was  licensed  by  them  to  preach,  June  the 
22nd,  1699.     He  was  appointed  minister  of 
Ons  parish.  May  the  1st,  1700,      Within  a 
few  years  after  his  settlement  at   Cens,  his 
health  began  to  fail ;  and  at  length  his  indis- 
pfMition  so  much  increased,  that  with  peat 
difficulty  he  went  through  the  labours  incident 
to  so  hirge  a  parish.     In  April,  1710,  he  was 
appointed,  by  patent  from  Queen  Anne,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  new  college  of  St 
Andrew's,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Synod 
of  Fife,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  oration  in 


confutation  of  an  atheistical  pamphlet,  cntitli-d 
**  Epistola  Archimedis  ad  Regem  Gelonenem.** 
In  April,  1711,  he  was  seiz^  with  a  danger- 
ous pleurisy.     This  disease  was  removed,  but 
he  never  fully  recovered  hia  former  strength ; 
and,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1 7 12,  he  depart- 
ed triumphantly  to  hia  eternal  rest      His  last 
words  are  among  the  richest  treasures  which 
piety  ever  bequeathed  to  the  church  ;  and  the 
letters  which  he  dictated  on  his  dying  bed,  are 
specimens  pf  his  unparalleled  devotion  and  con- 
cern for  the  welfiire  of  others.      He  was  sin- 
gularly fitted  for  the  schools ;  he  spoke  ele- 
gant Latin  with  fluency ;  he  was  well  skilled 
in  the  Greek,  but  his  sickness  prevented  the 
execution  of  his  design  to  learn  the  oriental 
languages.     Few  lives  have  been  more  oseM 
and  distinguished  by  general  piety ;  his  death 
was  a  loss  to  Scotland  and  the  world  at  lai^. 
His  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, consist  of — "The  great  Concern  of 
Salvation ;  in  three  parts,  viz.,  A  Discovery  of 
Man's  Natural  State ;  or,  the  Guilty  Sinner 
Convicted:    Man*s    Recovery  by    Faith    in 
Christ ;  or,  the  convinced  Sinner's  Case  and 
Cure :  The  Christian  s  Duty,  with  respect  to 
both  personal  and  family  Religion.**    Glas- 
gow, octavo,  1770. — Ten  Sermons,  preached 
before  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  to  which  are  add- 
ed, Two  Sermons,  preached  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  a  friend.    To  these  discourses 
is  prefixed  an  excellent  preface  by  Dr.  Watts, 
highly  expressive  both  of  their  own  worth, 
and  of  their  author*s.     There  is  also  another, 
to  the  same  purpose,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Black. 
Vide  Lifty  written  by  hiinselfl   Joneses  Christ 
Biog. 

Happiness,  absolutely  taken,  denotes  the 
durable  possession  of  perfect  good,  without 
any  mixture  of  evil ;  or  the  exgoyment  of  pure 
pleasure  unalloyed  with  pain,  or  a  state  hi 
which  all  our  wishes  are  satisfied ;  in  which 
senses,  happiness  is  only  known  by  name  on 
this  earth.  The  word  happy,  when  applied  to 
any  state  or  condition  of  human  life,  will  ad- 
mit of  no  positive  definition,  but  is  merely  a 
relative  term ;  that  is,  when  we  call  a  man 
happy,  we  mean  that  he  is  happier  than  some 
others  with  whom  we  compare  him ;  or  than  the 
^ncrality  of  others ;  or  than  he  himself  was 
in  some  other  situation.  Moralists  justly  ob- 
serve, that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the 
pleasures  of  sense ;  as  eating,  drinking,  music, 
painting,  theatrical  exhibitions,  &c  &c.,  for 
these  pleasures  continue  but  a  little  while,  by 
repetition  lose  their  relish,  and  by  high  ex- 
pectation often  bring  disappointment  Nor 
does  happiness  consist  in  an  exemption  from 
labour,  care,  business,  &c ;  such  a  state  being 
usually  attended  with  depression  of  spirits, 
imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of 
hypochondriacal  affections.  ■  Nor  is  it  to  be 
found  in  greatuess,  rank,  or  elevated  stations, 
as  matter  of  fact  abundantly  testifies;   bat 
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)iap|iiiit'><  0';)-«'>t'«  ill  tli«.-  i-iiji'Miifiit  iif  till'  %iiK-t.-of  ZcuUi nil.  towards  the  cUtso  of  the I:i>t 
r>ivnic  favour,  a  fr<M>il  couscu-ni-e.  anil  iinifonn  ,  tvniury.  who.  Iieiuf!  addicti'd  to  the  sentiinenrs 
comliu't.  In  siilxirdination  t(»  thc-si\  human  .  ot'SpiiK^sa,  wu<  on  that  account  degraded  froui 
hap|»inf>s  iiiav  Ik.*  ^Tvatl\  promoted  by  iheex-  liis  i^astoral  ««ffice.  The  Versehorists  and 
creiM*  (tt*  the  *>(H-ial  atl'i-etious ;  the  purMiit  ui  \  Huttcniists  resemble  each  other  in  their  reli- 
Hoin..'  eii^'ajrinjr  «-nd.  tlie  prudent  constiiution  •  iritius  systems,  though  they  never  »4>  entirely 
orttii-h:ii»iT^.  antl  the  i:  ,j>'yment  of  our  health.  ;  a^eed  as  to  form  one  cominuitioD.  The 
JitJti'/i  ami  Lur.fx  t;t  JJ'-jifintf^s ;  Ifuiri/'s  i*if*i'  ,  fouiiilcrs  of  these  sects  di-duced  from  the  doc- 
jKiiiMi.^o  "J  n  I{il"r".{s  J.h  ;  (imtT  and  /*fi-  triufif  absolute  decrees  a  system  of  fatal  and 
Ay.s  M'T.  I*/tii. :  Jiitr/'t's  .S«r.  ^er.  I  ;  l"iia««/*  uucoutn 'liable  necessity;  they  denied  thedif- 
Ciutaur,  41  to  lOu:  \V.-i!t\ti/i'.s  liilifjinu  of  ft roTiOe  ]>et ween  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the 
•V*//«/ 1. -!.-«'■.  2.  ooiTU]iTi'*n   of  human  nature;   from  whence 

ll.\K.MoN\  i»i-  TiiK  (iii.-i'i.i.s.  a  ti-rni  made  they  further  concluded,  that  mankind  mere 
useof  to  denote  the  coil cnrrefic-e  or  agreement  under  no  sort  (»f  (tblipation  to  correci'iheir 
of  the  Mritiiips  «»f  the  four  Kvanjreiists  ;  or  manntrs.  to  improve  tlu-ir  minds,  or  to  obey 
the  history  of  the  ftuir  Lvaiivvli>ts  <li^'estetl  the  divine  laws:  that  the  uhole  of  reli^iitn 
into  «.ne  coptinued  SiTir<.  Ily  thi^  means i-ach  con>i;»ti. d  not  i:i  ;;ctinp,  but  in  suffering:  and 
story  or  diMnuvM.' isex!;ii.'":t«.'d  Miihall  its  e«.tn-  that  :i;i  the  precepts  of  Jet^tis  Christ  are  re- 
curicnt  eircuniNT.iiKc-:  IriMjin.-ni  ri-p».titioi:s  diicib\- to  tl»is  one, — that  we  bear 'with  chcvr- 
are  pre^entid.  iivd  a  nin.tiiude  «»f  stcMijinj:  fuln;'»  and  j-ntieuce  the  events  tliat  happen  to 
iipTiMn.iii>  n.  ■•Iu■:ll^l.  AiiMHir  M>n-.e  of  the  us  thri«ivh  the  di%ine  will,  and  make  it  our 
nio  •  vaji.taf  U  ha:'iii":rii->.  ::ri.-Thivsi>  of  <  'mUrk,  coi!>:.::it  ami  uuh  stu<ly  to  maintain  a  perfecS 
At-  *'■'.  ■!•.  /A*' .V/'/;.i-.  M'ii '.n  i.fif,  .\"i  •/•<•.. i/if,  trau'inill-ty  of  mind.  Thus  far  they  airrecd  : 
ai:d  '/'••'.  11^-  ii'.s  .tf '.  J/i'nrii.ni/  I'N  tJn  ivinitnUtitj  bui  t'lc  Hat  I'lni-sts  further  affirmed,  tJiatl'hriti 
/*u/t  ■•/  //i;  ii'j^juls ;  'J':ti' !.y*-u\\  I)i^u>siirt'u.  mai!»'  no  f.xp'.atioD  fi»r  the  sins  of  men  hy  his 
To  i!.^-  thv'-l'i;:,.  .il  M'.:il.Mt  (»"//i.»'«r'. /#*>■  >/,-«»iy,-  deatli:  liiit  had  only  snggesti-d  to  us.  by  his 
.VI*  t.f  tlie  fir^i  ilin-.'  \J'»>j  U.  in  Cn-^'k,  with  m*il!aMoii,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  that 
the>.ii*'»'.- ri.tli:  L-i.  iN  iiiiaIi;aMe.  'Jheti'rm  couM  uiVi.i;d  the  Deity :  this,  they  say,  was 
l»ariiii»'.5\  is  ;il-ii  ii>  d  ii  r<  f.-reiK-e  to  the  a«!ree-  <  'hri^i's  n.auni'r  of  justifying  his  serx'antsand 
»  H'!.f  u  I.I  1.  •'[.•  «;..si»i.l  li  :ir>  to  !;ataral  n-li-  [>rr'.'M:i  ;jr  them  blameless  before  the  tribunal 
4.'ii»;i.  ;'i.  < )  •!  i .  -  :.;!:•  ;  !,  t!;-  lii'Torv  «.f  o!l;«.r  .  '-f  <J'"l.  It  v;»s  o:.e  of  their  distingni>hin^ 
nati"!'-.  -.Mi  t'.i    I.-  ;:. i  i  i"  <;  ■•:  ; »  lari'v.  tei!v>,  th;.!  (^  «ldi»t#  not  punish  men yiT  their 

If  ,w.  .!>..  1  \ . , .  r  A>';i  ■  w*.  !•.■  M-Ji«s  \\]  o  sii:s,  1  ut  A/y  thtir  sins.  These  two  sects,  says 
ri"...;  .  1  til  >!  •  j'!-i  .:-.  ;.<♦;  'Ii'.  i"T  tl..-  l.jw-  k,\  M  >I  ■  \\v..  st!ll  sulisist,  though  they  no  lougl-r 
Ci(Kl  a  ■•!  ii'i*.'  1.'-  ::!•.>  ■•[  iJi.  iri  ■•;:::;;  y.  'J'ln\  ,  I'car  rl-*  na:iirS  of  their  founders, 
welt-  i:  "M  f'l"  I'll  ..I  v;:ji'iir  :iT. '.  /  •..  .  !:-\  1..:;  v.i-  I  II.  A::t\«.;  lHi:  WuRI>  OF  iu>l>.  is  an  on*i- 
l!nitjril\  .l..\..-»il  ilji  !j»>tl\t «;  iti  a  ;;..re  >tiict  nance  «■!'  ui\ii!e  appoiutnient,  Uom.  x.  17; 
rliM-r  ...■•■ -SI  *'\  ;li  •  I..w  ;li  ;i  •.♦!;.  r  i;  .  m.  I'ljr.  Trov.  ^iii.  4.  ."• ;  3Iark  iv.  24. 
\i\i\  r  i!i-.-  r«  :iir:i  <if  tht-  .li.">  f:  .u  :!;.•  \\j,\.\-  \  TuMio  reavliiifi  <»f  the  Scriptures  was  a  p:irt 
|iiiii'»!i  iMptivlty,  thtve  MiT;  t«i' <"  t^  4..f  nu'-u  td*  swi..;:o.:iie  worship.  Acts  xiii.  15;  xv. 
in  Ti.fir  cliiiit  li  -  ih.i-«r  v,  !in  e-:  ■...:■  d  iluni-  21.  :-."ii/i  was  the  practice  of  the  Christians 
:.fl\i'.  wi'Ji  t!::ji  <'l,'Iir  if  ii;.!«  \\]i',-!i  mjn  in  pi'iMiiiive  limf*.  Under  the  former  dis- 
prt"«i;  I' . 'i  h\  \\.%'  hiu  «'f  .M.-'ix.  ..!i,i  \»li  •w^u-  iL-;!>»atl.'ji  thrre  was  a  public  lK*aring  of  tlic 
eal?<-i  /;'/'/(/••./.  I .  tl'L*  riL''!t',-o.« :  ai.'i  tho-r  ,  la\^  i.t  st;4t'.d  seasons  Deut.  xxxi.  10,  l:l; 
who.  I. Ill-  iiMi  :-.'  ivr  th.'  !a^i<.  <:;;.vi;i  l.uil  thr  ,  Nili.  \  iii.  "J,  X  It  Seems,  therefore,  that  it  is 
eui;M":ii!'t:-''  :ii  d  tr..liiioi.N  nf  ij;^.  i.;,^  is.  and  a  diii\  iu^'unibeiit  on  us  to  hear,  and,  if  seii<i- 
<  ihi  i'  ji ."  I'M.-  o^^crvaiK-e". :  tin  .-rL-  Ja't*  r  were  Me  of  our  i^:ior;ii:ce,  we  shall  also  consider  it 
t:iHr.l  t!:i-  <  /.'is'Jnn,  i.  e.  the  ]»i«Mi!i.  Fmiiithe  ,  our  privili  ire.  As  to  the  maNurr  of  hearin<r, 
tiinmr  sj  laiiir  the  Sitdliicn*.  and  CaraittM  it  -ht.uld  U-  nnftantlt/,  Prov.  viii.  .'U  :  Jam.  i. 
I'uini  The  J.itier.  the  l*liinisti>  tindtJie  r.-si'ni>.  24,  J.'i.  -!//< /iM./;/,* l.uke  xxL  48  ;  Acts  x. 
w hii  h  s  e.  -Mi ;    i.uko    iv.   2«i,'  22.     With   rarrnur,   Ps. 

il.\Ti:M»  is  the  av^r  inn  of  ,1,...  „in  f.  any  l\\\i\.  7.  With  hiith,  Hcb.  iv.  2.  With  an 
ohjett  eoii-ithn-<l  by  ns  a.-  tvii.  ,.r  t»  any  vni'.ca\ oar  to /(M/it  what  we  lu*ar,  lleK  ii.  1  ; 
|H?rson  or  thinj»«e  sjif  p 


lures  he  has  nja<le.  as  his  creatures.       Yit  he     Acts    ii.     i\'nnrtiiott,  Ts.  xL  7  ;     Acts  iv.  4 


is  «iid  to  hate  the  wicked.  Psa.  v. ;  and  indig-  |  ('.'niii.u..f:„i,.  Acts  xiv.  22;  xvi.  5.     C\W.i- 

naciou  and  wrath,  trilmlation  and  anguish,  M  ill     tif/t,   Phil.  i. -jri ;    Isa,  xl.  1,2;    xxxv    3    4 

be  uiwn  every. sold  of  man  that  doi^  evil.    Sw     SUf,ntt\s   /\uaUv  vj  th^  Si,irtT  ;  MaMiUimA 

'^y'"-    ^''1.   ii.    pp.   lol,  Kng.  transl. ;   Oilts 
lUnh,  .  /    liir,  vol,  ill.  p.  a.n»^  4H.t.  ed. 

111.  Mil    is   iisvd  for  the  soul,  and  all   the 
IH-wcrs  then  of—  as  the  underbtandiug,  coa- 


Wratu  of  God. 

I^Iattemists,  in  eccles^asiical  hl>tory.  the 
■tfsie  of  a  uodeni  l>utch  sect ;  m»  ealled  from 
I\l1tim  Van  liatteni,  a  Uiiuister  in  tlie  pro- 
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gfionoo,  \»ill,  affections,  and   memory.     The 
Iteart  of  man  is  naturally,  constantly,  univer- 
sally,   iuexpressibly,   ojienly,   and    evidently 
depraTcd,  and  inclined  to  evil,  Jer.  xvii.  9. 
It  requires  a  divine  power  to  renovate  it,  and 
render  it   susceptible   of  right   impressions, 
Jer.  xxiv.  7.   When  thus  renovated  the, effects 
will  be  seen  in  the  temper,  conversation,  and 
conduct  at   large.     See   Faith,  Hope,  &c. 
HaniHCvt  of  heart  is  that  state  in  which  a  sin- 
ner is  inclined   to,  and   actually  goi's   on  in 
rebellion  against  <iod.     This  state  evidences 
itsi'lf  by  light  views  of  the  evil  of  sin ;  partial 
acknowledgment  and  confession  of  it ;  pride 
and   conceit ;   ingratitude :    unconcern  about 
the  word  and  ordinances  of  God ;  inattention 
to  divine  providences  ;  stitling  convictions  of 
conscience ;  shunning  reproof ;  presumption, 
and  general  ignorance  of  divine  things.     We 
must    distinguish,    however,    between    that 
lianlne.*^  of  heart  which  even   a  g(X)d  man 
complains  of,  and  that  of  a  judicial  nature. 
1 .  J  udicial  hardness  is  verj-  seldom  [H.»rceive<l, 
ui)d  never  lamented :  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart  is  the  last  thing  such  desire ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  believers,  for  the    hardness 
they  feel  is  always  a  matter  of  grief  to  them, 
Hoiii.  vii.  24.     2.  Judicial  haniness   is  |yer- 
ji^-tual ;  or,  if  ever  there  be  any  remorse  or 
relenting,  it  is  only  at  such  times  when  the 
>inn.T  is  under  some  outward  afflictions,  or, 
tilled  with   the  dread  of  the  wrath  of  CJod; 
but  as  this  wears  off,  or  abates,  his  stupidity 
returns  as  much  as,  or  more  than  ever,  Kxod. 
i\.  27  :  but  true  believers,  when  no  adverse 
tlispeusations  trouble    them,   are  often  dis- 
tres-K-«l  l>ecause  their  hearts  are  no  more  uf- 
Jeiiifl  in  holy  duties,  or  intlamed  with  love  to  ' 
ilxtil,   Hom.  viL   l.").     .').  Judicial  hardness  is  ' 
attended  with  a  total  neglect  of  duties,  e'^pe- 
eially  those  that  are  secret ;  but  that  hardne:?s 
<if  heart  which  a  believer  complains  of.  thou^'h 
it  (HTcasions  his  going  uncomfoi^ably  in  duty, 
>et  d<H*s  not  keep  him  from  it.  Job  xxiii.  2,  X 
4.    When   a    person   is  judicially   hardened, 
he  makes  use  of  indirect  and  unwarrantable 
niethrKls  to  maintain  that  false  peace  which 
he  thinks  himself  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of; 
but  a  U'liever,  when  complaining  of  the  hard- 
ness of  his  heart,  cannot  be  satisiied  with 
any  thing  short  of  Christ,  Ps.  cL  2.     .O.  Judi- 
cial hardness  generally  opjwses  the  interest  of 
truth  and  godliness ;  l>ut  a  good  man  consi- 
ders this  as  a  cause  nearest  his  heart;  and 
although  he  have  to  repent  his   lukewann* 
ness,  vet  he  constantly  desires  to  promote  it, 
IV  Ixxii.  19.  ' 

Ketpihy  the  heart,  is  a  duty  enjoined  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  It  ctmsists,  says  Mr. 
Flavel,  in  the  diligent  and  constant  use  aud 
improvement  of  all  holy  means  and  duties  to 
preserve  the  soul  from  sin,  and  maintain  com- 
munion with  God ;  and  this,  he  properly  ob- 
serves, sopposes  a  pn*vioos  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  which  hath  set  the  heart  right  by  giving 


it  a  new  bent  and  inclination.  1.  It  includes 
frequent  observation  of  the  frame  of  the 
heart,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6.  2.  Deep  humiliation  f«»r 
heart  evils  and  disorders,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2rt. 

3.  Earnest  supplication  for  heart  purifying 
and  rectifying  grace,  Ps.  xix.  12.  4.  A  con- 
stant holy  jealousy*  over  our  hearts,  Prov. 
XX vii.  14.  5.  It  includes  the  realizing  of 
Go<rs  presence  with  us,  and  setting  him  Wfore 
us,  Ps.  xvi.  8.  Gen.  xviL  1.  This  is,  I.  The 
hardest  work  ;  heart  work  is  hard  work,  in- 
deed. 2.  i'onstant  work,  Exod.  xvii.  12.  3. 
The  most  important  work,  Prov.  xxiii.  2fi. 
This  is  Ji  duty  w  hich  should  be  attended  to, 
if  we  consider  it  in  connexion  with,  1.  The 
honour  of  God,  Is.  Ixvi.  3.  2.  llie  sincerity 
of  our  profession,  2  Kings  x.  31 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
31,  32.  3.  The  beauty  of  our  conversation, 
Prov.  xii.  26;  Ps.  xlv.  1.  4.  The  comfort  <»f 
our  souls,  2  Cor.  xiii.  .'>.  r>.  The  improw- 
ment  of  our  graces,  Ps.  Ixiii.  .5,  6.  6.  'J'he 
stability  of  our  souls  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
t'On.  I  Cor.  xvi.  13.  The  seasons  in  which 
we  should  more  particularly  keep  our  hearts 
are,  1.  The  time  of  prosperity,  l>eut.  vi.  lo, 
12.  2.  Under  afflictions,  lleb.  vii.  ,'>,  <».  .3. 
The  time  of  Sion's  troubles,   Ps.  xlvi.  I,  4. 

4.  In  the  time  of  great  and  thrv-ati'niug  dan- 
gers. Is.  xxvi.  20,  21.  .'i.  Under  great  wants, 
Phil.  iv.  0,  7.  6.  In  the  time  of  duty,  Ix?v. 
X.  3.  7.  Under  injuries  rt»ceived,  Rom.  xii. 
17,w^c.  8.  In  the  critical  hour  of  tem])tation, 
.Matt.  xxvi.  41.  9.  Under  dark  and  doubting 
sei:')v.^,  Heb.  xii.  8;  Is.  I.  10.  10.  In  time 
oi'  o;  jKV-iitlon  and  suffering,  1  Pet.  iv.  12.  13. 
11.  Tiie  time  of  sickness  and  death,  Jer. 
xlix.  1 1.  The  means  to  be  made  u«;e  of  to 
kecj)  (tur  hearts  are,  1.  Watehfulness,  Mark 
xiii.  37.  2.  I'.xamination,  Prov.  iv.  2»{.  3. 
Prj\er,  Luke  xviii.  1.  4.  Heading  G<m1*8 
\\ dpi,  John  v.  39.  .').  dependence  on  divine 
^•r::ee,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  11.  See  Fined  on  Ktepiutj 
the  I /i  lilt;  ,7(1  ntii.. son's  Sermons  en  the  lit  art ; 
11  /  i'.fhtiiH  St  lj'-jH'S\i  NA/(/w ;  liiili'lri/s  J)ir.  <JU.  29. 

Hkatiiiin  (from  hmth^  barren,  uncultivat- 
eil.)  i»a;:ans  who  woi-ship  false  g<xls,  and  are 
nrtt  acquainted  eitiier  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. l\.r  many  ages  K'fore  Christ,  the 
nations  at  lar^re  were  destitute  of  the  true 
religion,  aiid  ^^ave  themselves  up  to  the  grossest 
ignorance,  tiie  most  absunl  idolatry,  and  the 
greatest  crimes.  Even  the  most  learned  men 
among  the  heathens  were  in  general  incon- 
sistent, and  complied  with  or  promotctl  the 
vain  customs  they  found  among  their  coun- 
trymen. It  was,  however,  divinely  foretold, 
that  in  Abraham's  st>ed  all  nations  should  be 
blessiKl;  that  the  heathen  should  be  gathered 
to  the  Saviour,  and  become  his  people,  Gen. 
xxiL  18;  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Ps.  ii.  8;  Is.  xliL 
6,  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Is.  Ix.  In  order  that  these 
promisi's  might  be  accomplished,  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Jews,  after  the  Chaldean  cap- 
tivity, were  left  scattered  among  the  heathen* 
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^as  Ukcn  out  of  man,*  Gen.  ii.  23.     He  was 

*  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  when  God  took  out  one 
of  his  ribs,  and  so  formed  the  woman,'  as  we 
read  in  the  foregoing  words ;  yet  the  know- 
ledge hereof  was  communicated  to  him  by 
God.  Moreover,  we  read  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John  knew  Moses  and  Elias,  Matt,  xvii., 
as  appears  from  Peter's  making  a  particular 
mention  of  them  :  *  I«et  us  make  three  taber- 
nacles ;  one  for  thee,  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elias,*  4th  ver.,  though  he  had  never  seen 
them  before.  Again,  our  Saviour,  in  the  pa- 
rable, represents  the  'rich  man*  as  seemg 

*  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom,' 
Luke  xvi.  23,  and  speaks  of  him  as  address- 
ing his  discourse  to  him.  From  such  like 
arguments,  some  conclude  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  saints  shall  know  one  another 
in  heaven,  when  joined  together  in  the  same 
assembly. 

**  Moreover,  tome  think  that  this  may  be 
proved  from  the  apostle's  words,  in  1  Thess. 
li.  19,  20,  •  What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown 
of  rejoicing  ?     Are  not  even  ye  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ? 
for  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy :'  which  seems 
to  argue  that  he  apprehended  their  happiness 
in  heaven  should  contribute,  or  be  an  addition 
to  his,  as  he  was  made  an  instrument  to  bring 
them  thither ;  even  so,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
every  one  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  and  building  up  others  in  their 
^ly  fiiith,  as  the  apostle  Paul  was  with  re- 
spect to  them,  these  shall  tend  to  enhance  their 
piiuse,  and  give  them  occasion  to  glorify  God 
on  their  behalf.    Therefore  it  follows  that 
they   shall  know  one  another;  and  conse- 
S'^^ntly  they  who  have  walked  together  in 
•*»€  Ways  of  God,  and  have  been  useful  to  cue 
wh*^^^'^  as  relations  and  intimate  friends,  in 
**«t  respects  more  especially  their  spiritual 
™*>cem,  shall  bless  God  for  the  mutual  ad- 
©on***^**    which    they    have    received,  and 
aotjj'^'^^^^^y  ^^^^  know  one  another.   Again, 
^•W*  P"^^*  ^w  fron*  that  expression  of  our 

^He^JS'"'  '"  ^^®  ^^*  *♦  *  Make  to  yourselves 
t||^/^  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
^>^.  Vhen  ye  fkil,  they  may  receive  you  into 
h^^^^ing  habitations;'  especially  if  by 
etn^  •  ew^erlasting  habitations'  be  meant  hea- 
0^  .^  nmuny  suppose  it  is ;  and  then  the 
«|Tj^if^  **»  tliit  they  whom  you  have  relieved, 
H^^^^*^  kindness  to  in  this  world,  shall 
.particular  joy  upon  your  being  ad- 
"^  Heaven;  and  consequently  they 
J^ou,  and  bless  God  for  your  hav- 
*^*«ful  and  beneficial  to  them. 
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>t   is  objected,  that  if  the  saints 

another  in  heaven,  they  shall 

"^©ral  of  those  who  were  their 

here  on  earth,  whom  they 

iJ^Tr  8*^**  affection,  are  not  there; 

-      jytve  a  tendency  to  give  them 

*^***"  and  a  diminution  of  their 


'*  To  this  it  ma^  be  replied,  that  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  samts  shall  know  that  some 
whom  the^  loved  on  earth  are  not  in  heaven, 
this  will  give  them  no  uneasiness :  since  that 
affection  which  took  its  rise  principally  from 
the  relation  which  we  stood  in  to  persons  on 
earth,  or  the  intimacy  that  we  have  contracted 
with  them,  will  cease  in  another  world,  or 
rather  run  in  another  channel,  and  be  excited 
by  superior  motives :  namely,  their  relation 
to  Christ ;  that  perfect  holiness  which  they 
are  adorned  with ;  their  being  joined  in  the 
same  blessed  society,  and  engaged  in  the 
same  employment :  together  with  their  former 
usefulness  one  to  another  in  promoting  their 
spiritual  welfare,  as  made  subservient  to  Uie 
happiness  they  ei\joy  there.  And  as  for 
others,  who  are  excluded  from  their  society, 
they  will  think  themselves  obli^^  out  of  a 
due  regard  to  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God, 
to  acquiesce  in  his  righteous  judgments. 
Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  repre- 
sented as  adoring  the  divine  perfections, 
when  the  vials  of  God's  wrath  were  poured 
out  upon  his  enemies,  and  saying,  '  Thou  art 
righteous,  O  Lord,  because  thou  hast  judged 
thus :  true  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments,* 
Rom.  xvi.  5,  7." 

Tlte  havpiness  of  heaven  wiU  be  etemaL 
Whether  it  will  be  progressive  or  not,  and 
that  the  saints  shall  always  tie  increasing  in 
their  knowledge,  joy,  &c.,  is  not  so  clear. 
Some  suppose  that  this  indicates  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  felicity  of  the  saints  for  any  addi- 
tion to  be  made;  but  others  think  it  quite 
analogous  to  the  dealings  of  God  vrith  us 
here ;  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  mind 
itself,  it  may  be  concluded.  But  however 
this  be,  it  is  certain  that  our  happiness  will 
be  complete.  1  Pet  v.  10  ;  v.  4  ;  Heb.  xL  10. 
Watts's  Death  and  Heaven ;  Gilts  Body  of 
Divinity^  vol.  iL  p.  495 ;  Saurin*s  Serm,,  vol 
iiL  p.  321 ;  Toplady's  Works^  vol.  iii  p.  471 ; 
Bates's  Works;  Ridgletfs  Body  of  Divinity, 
question  90. 

Hebrews.  See  Jews. 
Hebrew  Bible.  See  Bible. 
Hebrew  Language,  one  of  the  branches 
of  an  extensive  linguistical  family,  which, 
besides  Palestine,  originally  comprehended 
Syria,  Pha-nicia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  Ara- 
bia, and  Ethiopia,  and  extending  even  to  Car- 
thage and  other  places  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  IS  confessedly  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Oriental  or  Semitic  dialects,  and 
is  deserving  of  particular  regard,  not  only  as 
containing  the  most  ancient  written  docu- 
ments in  existence,  some  of  which  are  up- 
wards of  3280  years  old,  but  as  being  the 
depository  of  the  ancient  divine  revelations 
to  mankind.  Proofs  that  the  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  names  of  individuals,  nations  and  places ; 
from  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods;  from 
the  traces  of  it  in  all  languages ;  and  from  its 
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great  purity  arnl  simplicity.  Its  principal 
characteristics,  vhicli  apply*  lioweTor,  more 
or  less  to  the  kindred  Semitic  dialects,  are 
stated  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  following.  1.  It 
is  fond  of  gutturals,  which  appear  to  have 
been  pnmounccd  with  considerable  force,  but 
which  our  organs  cannot  enunciate.  2.  The 
roots,  from  which  other  words  are  derived, 
^nerally  consist  of  two  syllables,  and  arc 
more  freijuently  verbs  than  nouns.  .1.  The 
Terb  has  only  two  temporal  forms,  the  past 
and  the  future.  4.  The  oblique  cases  of  the 
pronouns  are  always  affixed  to  the  verb,  the 
substantive,  or  the  particle,  with  which  they 
stand  connected.  5.  The  genders  are  only 
two, — masculine  and  feminine.  6.  Tlie  only 
way  of  distinguishing  the  cases  is  by  prepo- 
sitions, only  the  genitive  is  fonued  by  a  noun 
being  place<l  in  construction  with  another 
noun,  by  which  it  is  governed.  7.  The  com- 
parative and  suiH?rlaiive  have  ciistiiict  or 
separate  forms.  8.  The  Is'igna^  exhibits  few 
compounds,  except  in  proper  names.  0.  The 
syntax  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  diction  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unperitMlical. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  found  in  its 
greatest  purity  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  It 
was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  in  the  tinic  of 
David  and  Solomcm  ;  but  towards  the  reign 
of  Ilezekiah  it  bt^gan  to  decline,  was  sub- 
jected to  an  intermixture  of  foreign  words, 
principally  Aramiran,  and  graduallv  deterio- 
ratetl  till  the  captivity,  during  which  it  be- 
came in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  the  .Toms 
adopting  tlie  eastern  Araraieau  in  Biiln  Ion ; 
and  on  their  return  to  their  native  land  they 
8i)okc  a  mixed  dialect,  composi'd  ])rlnei pally 
of  the  dialects  just  mentioned,  and  otlu  rwiso 
made  up  of  Syriacisms,  or  western  Araiuiean 
matcTials.  Simie  knowleilge,  however,  of  the 
ancient  language  continued  to  exist  among 
the  learned  of  the  nation :  but  they  no  longer 
spoke  it  in  purity,  and  mixed  it  up  m  ith  a 
number  (»f  Persic,  Greek,  and  Latin  words. 
and  thus  formed  the  Tabnudic  dialect,  wliKli 
exhibits  the  language  as  preserved  in  tl.o 
Talnuul.  The  ItaWmical  Hebrew,  which  is 
tluit  of  a  still  later  age,  contains  a  further  mix-  | 
ture  from  the  different  languages  with  \\hich 
th«  Rabbins  were  conversant 

IIedrp'.w  Philolocv.  In  no  dejMirtnjent 
of  sacred  learning  have  the  wild  vagjiries  of 
a  playful  imagination,  or  stubborn  hardihood 
of  preconceive<l  opinions,  and  favourite  theo- 
logical theories,  produced  greater  confusion, 
and  thrown  more  formidable  bugl)ears  in  the 
way  of  the  youthful  student,  than  that  of 
Hebrew  philology.  The  very  facts,  that  some 
of  the  documents  comprised  in  the  sacred 
▼olumc  are  upwards  of  3(MH)  years  old,  and 
were  penned  several  centuries  before  the 
Greeks  bi'camc  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
letters ;  and  that  a  period  of  not  fewer  than 
twelve  centuries  inter\'encd  between  the  com- 
position of  the  earliest  and  the  most  recent  of 


its  records  t('gether  with  the  wide  diffv-rencc 
which  is  known  to  exist  betwin^n  the  forms 
and  structure  of  the  oriental  languages  and 
those  of  western  Europe,  present  considera- 
tions which  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  in- 
timidating, and  calculated  to  make  a  beginner 
despair  of  ever  acquiring  a  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written : 
but  when  in  addition  to  these  facts,  we  reflect 
on  the  various  couflicting  systems  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicograjdiv,  the  high-pre- 
tending, but  contradictory  fiyi)otheses  of  di- 
vines eminent  for  their  erudition  and  piety, 
and  the  circumstance  that  few  years  elapse 
without  sonje  production  of  novel  and  original 
claims  being  obtruded  on  the  attention  of  the 
theological  world  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  numbers, 
even  of  those  whose  sacred  engagements 
would  naturally  lead  them  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  are  induced  to  abandon  it 
as  altogether  unprofitable  and  vain. 

Such  as  have  never  particularly  directed 
their  attention  to  the  .subject,  can  scarc*'ly 
f\)rm  any  idea  of  the  widely -diversified  views 
that  have  been  entertained  respecting  the 
only  propi'r  and  legitimate  methods  by  which 
to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
constituting  the  ancient  language  of  the  He- 
brews. We  shall,  therefore,  here  attempt  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  ditferent  schools  of  Hebrew 
philology, 

1.  The  Uahbinicul.  This  school,  which  is 
propt-rly  indig«  nous  anumg  the  Jews,  derives 
its  ac({u:iintance  with  the  Hebrew  fn^u  the 
tradition  of  the  synagogue  ;  from  the  Chaldee 
Targums;  from  the  Talnmd ;  from  the  Ara- 
bic, which  was  the  language  of  some  of  the 
mtwt  l(tirne<i  Rabbins ;  and  from  co:)jcctunil 
interpretation.  1u  this  school,  at  one  of  its 
earlier  i)eriiMls,  Jerome  ac<iuirc<l  his  know- 
knlge  of  the  language ;  and  on  the  revival  of 
learning,  our  first  Ohrislian  Hebraists  in  the 
west  \»ere  also  educated  in  it,  having  had 
iione  but  RjLbbins  fur  their  teachers.  In  cou- 
sequouce  of  this,  the  Jewish  system  of  inter- 
pretati(tn  was  intnMluced  into  the  Christian 
church  by  Keuchlin,  Sebastian  Munster, 
Sanctes  Pagninus,  and  the  elder  Buxtorf; 
and  its  principles  still  continue  to  exert  a 
powerful  and  extensive  influence  through 
the  me<linm  of  the  granmiatical  and  lexico- 
gra]>hical  works  of  the  last -mentioned  author, 
and  the  tinge  vthich  they  gave  to  many  parts 
of  the  biblical  translations  executed  imme- 
diately after  the  Reformation. 

2.  The  ForsUrian  school,  founded  about 
the  midille  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  John 
Forster,  a  scholar  of  Reuchlin's,  and  P"»- 
fessor  in  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg.  This 
author  entirely  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Habbins  ;  and,  not  being  aware  of  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  versions  and  cognate  dialects, 
laid  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  principle 
of  Hebrew  philology,  that  a  perfect  knowledge 
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of  the  language  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
sacred  text  alone,  by  consulting  the  connex- 
ion, comparing  the  parallel  passages,  and 
transposing  and  changing  the  Hebrew  letters, 
especially  such  as  are  similar  in  figore.  His 
system  was  either  wholly  adopted  and  ex- 
tended, or,  in  part,  followed  by  Bohl,  Gusset, 
Dricssen,  Stock,  and  others,  whose  lexicons 
all  proceed  on  this  self-interpreting  principle ; 
but  its  insufficiency  has  been  shown  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  in  his  **  Investigation  of  the  Means 
to  be  employed  in  order  to  attain  to  a  Know- 
ledge of  the  dead  Language  of  the  Hebrews,*' 
and  bv  Bauer,  in  his   **  llcrmeneut  V.  T.'* 

3.  Fhfr  Avenarian  school,  which  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  the  Hebrew,  being  the 
primitive  language  from  which  all  others 
have  been  derived  may  be  explained  by  aid 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  English,  &c. 
ItA  founder,  John  Avenarius,  professor  at 
AVittenbcrg,  has  had  but  few  followers ;  but 
among  these  we  may  reckon  the  eccentric 
Hermann  van  der  Hardt,  who  attempted  to 
derive  the  Hebrew  from  the  Greek,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  tongues. 

4.  The  Hieroglyphic,  or  cabalistic  system, 
long  in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  but  first  in- 
troduced into  Christendomf  by  Caspar  Neu- 
mann, professor  at  Breslau.  It  consists  in 
attaching  certain  mystical  and  hieroglyphical 
powers  to  the  different  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  determining  the  signification  of 
the  words  accord! nff  to  the  position  occupied 
by  each  letter.  This  ridiculously  absurd  hy- 
pothesis was  ably  refuted  by  the  learned 
Christ  Bened.  Alichaelis,  iu  a  Dissertation 
printed  at  Halle,  17(K),  in  4 to.,  and  has 
scarcely  had  any  abettors :  but  recently  it  has 
been  revived  by  a  French  academician,  whose 
work  on  the  subject  exhibits  a  perfect  ano- 
maly in  modem  literature.  Its  title  is,  **  La 
Langue  Hebramue  Restituee,  et  le  veritable 
sens  des  mots  Hebreux  retabli  et  prouvc  par 
leur  analyse  radicale.  Par  Fabre  D'Olivet, 
a  Paris,  1815.**  4to.  According  to  this  au- 
thor, H  is  the  sign  of  power  and  stability  ;  1 
of  paternity  and  virility:  J)  of  organic  or 
material  development;  *i  of  divisible  or  di- 
vided nature ;  ^  a  most  mysterious  sign,  ex- 
pressive of  the  connexion  between  being  and 
nonentity,  &c.  The  following  specimens  of 
M.  D'Olivet's  own  English  version,  taken  at 
random  from  the  second  volume,  will  fill  the 
reader  with  astonishment  at  the  perversion 
they  display,  no  less  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  than  of  the  true  principles  of 
language,  and  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

**  Gen.  ii.  8.  And-he-appointed,  IHOHA, 
IIE-the-Gods,  an-inclosure  (an  organ  ical 
boundary)  in  •  the  -  temporal  -  and  -  sensible  - 
sphere,  extracted -from -the -boundless -and - 
foregoing  (time),  and-he-laid-up  there  that- 
tame- Adam,  whom  he-had-framed-forever. 

^  10.  And-a-flowing-effluence  (an  emana- 
tion) wat-nuiDiiig  fi^m- this -temporal -and 


sensible-place,  for-be-dewing  that-same-or^- 
nic-endosure;  and-thence  it-was-dividing  in- 
order -to-be -henceforth^suitable  to-the-four- 
fold-generative  power. 

"  22.  And-he-restored  (in  its  former  state) 
IHOHA,  He-the  Bein^-of-bein^  the-self- 
sameness  of- the- sheltering- windmgs  which - 
he -had -broken  £rom-^^m  (the  collective 
man)  for  (shaping)  Aishah  (the  intellectual 
woman,  man*s  faculty  of  volition),  and-he- 
brought-her  to- Adam. 

**  vi.  9.  Those-are  the  symbol  ical -progenies 
of-AoaA;  Noah,  intellectual-principle,  right- 
proving-of-universal-accomplishments  was  he, 
in-the-periods-his-own :  together  with-him- 
the-Gods,  he-applied-himseU'-to  walk,  Noah. 

"  X.  30.  And-such-was  the-restoring-place- 
of-them,  from-harvest-spiritual-fruits,  by -dint 
of-spiritual-contriving,  to  the-height  of-pris- 
tine-time." 

Having  perused  these  delectable  portions  of 
the  translation,  which  no  language  but  the 
English  was  found  capable  of  expressing,  our 
readers  will  be  fully  prepared  to  do  justice  to 
the  assertions  of  M.  D'Olivet,  "  that  the  He- 
brew language  (which  he  considers  to  be  the 
ancient  Egyptian)  has  long  been  lost;  that  the 
Bible  we  possess  is  far  from  being  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Sepher  of  Moses ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  vulgar  translations  are 
false ;  and  that  to  restore  the  language  of 
Moses  to  its  proper  grammar,  we  shall  be 
obliged  violently  to  shock  those  scientific  and 
religious  prejudices,  which  habit,  pride,  in- 
terest, and  respect  for  ancient  errors,  have 
combined  to  consecrate,  confirm,  and  guard.'* 

5.  The  Hutchitisonian  school,  founded  by 
John  Hutchinson,  originally  steward  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  afterwards  master  of 
the  horse  to  George  I.,  who  maintained,  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  and  natural  history ;  and 
that,  as  natural  objects  are  representative  of 
such  as  are  spiritual  and  invisible,  the  He- 
brew words  are  to  be  explained  in  reference 
to  these  sublime  objects.  His  principles  per- 
vade the  lexicons  of  Bates  and  Parkhurst ;  but 
though  they  have  been  embraced  by  several 
learned  men  in  this  country,  they  are  now  ge- 
nerally scouted,  and  have  never  been  adopted, 
as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  of  the  continental 
philologists.  The  disciples  of  this  school  are 
violent  anti-punctists. 

6.  The  Cocceiant  or  polydunamic  hypo- 
thesis, according  to  which  the  Hebrew  words 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  every  way  consistent 
with  their  etymological  import,  or,  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  in  every  sense  of  which  they 
are  capable.  Its  author,  John  Cocceius,  a 
Dutch  divine,  regarded  e^^xT  thing  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  typical  of  Christ,  or  of  his 
church  and  her  enemies ;  and  the  lengths  to 
which  he  carried  ^is  views  on  this  sulgect, 
considerably  influenced  the  interpretations 
given  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  is,  ne- 
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▼ertlielcsR,  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
Thi«  system  has  been  recently  followed  by 
Mr.  Von  Meyer,  of  Frankfort,  in  his  im- 
proved version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with 
short  notes. 

7.  The  Schultensian  school,  by  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  new  epoch  was  formed  in 
Hebrew  philology.  Albert  SchuUens,  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages  at  Leyden, 
was  enabled,  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  to  throw  light  on  many  obscure  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  especially  on  the  book  of 
Job ;  but,  carrying  his  theory  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  the  only  sure  method  of  fixing 
the  primitive  significations  of  the  Hebrew 
word^  is  to  determine  what  are  the  radical 
ideas  attaching  to  the  same  words,  or  words 
made  up  of  the  same  letters  in  Arabic,  and 
then  to  transfer  the  meaning  from  the  latter 
to  the  former,  a  wide  door  was  opened  for 
speculative  and  fanciful  interpretation;  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  derivations  pro- 
posed by  this  celebrated  philologist  and  his 
admirers,  have  been  rejected  as  altogether 
untenable,  by  the  first  Hebrew  scholars,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  the  continent.  The 
great  faults  of  the  system  consisted  in  the 
disproportionate  use  of  the  Arabic,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  other  cognate  dialects,  espe- 
cially the  Syriac,  which,  being  the  most 
closely  related,  ought  to  have  the  primary 
place  allotted  to  it ;  want  of  due  attention  to 
the  context ;  an  inordinate  fondness  for  em- 
phases ;  and  far-fetched  etymological  hypo- 
theses and  combinations. 

8.  The  last  school  of  Hebrew  philology  is 
that  of  //a//e,  so  called  fh>m  the  German 
university  of  this  name,  where  most  of  the 
Hebrew  scholars  have  received  their  edu- 
cation, or  resided,  by  whom  its  distinguishing 
principles  have  been  originated,  and  brought 
to  their  present  advanced  state  of  maturity. 
Its  foundation  was  laid  by  J.  H.  and  Ch.  B. 
Michaelis,  and  the  superstructure  has  been 
carried  up  bv  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Simon  Eichhom, 
Dindorf,  Schnurrer,  Kosenmiiller,  and  Gese- 
nius,  who  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
Hebraists  of  the  present  day. 

The  grand  object  of  this  school  is  to  com- 
bine all  the  di£ferent  methods  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  and  indubitable 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment:— allotting  to  each  of  the  subsidiary 
means  its  relative  value  and  authority,  and 
proceeding,  in  the  application  of  the  whole, 
according  to  sober  and  well-matured  principles 
of  interpretation. 

The  first  of  these  means  is  the  8tudy  of  the 
language  itself ,  as  contained  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  Though  by  some  carried 
to  an  unwarrantable  length,  it  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt,  that  this  must  ever  form  the  grand 
basis  of  Scripture  interpretation.  Difficulties 
may  be  enooontered  at  the  commencement ; 


but  when,  as  we  proceed,  we  find  from  the 
subject-matter,  from  the  design  of  the  speaker 
or  writer,  and  from  other  adjuncts,  thiat  the 
sense  we  have  been  taught  to  affix  to  the 
words  must  be  the  true  one,  we  feel  ourselves 
possessed  of  a  kev,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
we  may  safely  and  confidently  apply  to  unlock 
the  sacred  writings.  When,  however,  the 
signification  of  a  word  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  simple  study  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
recourse  must  then  be  had  to  the  awneni 
versions^  the  authors  of  most  of  which,  living 
near  the  time  when  the  language  was  8p<^en 
in  its  purity,  and  being  necessarily  familiar 
with  oriental  scenes  and  customs,  must  be 
regarded  as  having  furnished  us  with  the 
most  important  and  valuable  of  all  the  sub- 
sidiary means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  sense 
in  cases  of  lirraK  Xcyo/ieva,  words  or  phrases 
of  rare  occurrence,  or  connexions  which  throw 
no  light  on  the  meaning.  Yet,  in  the  use  of 
these  versions,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
employ  them  exclusively,  nor  merely  to  con- 
sult one  or  two  of  them  to  the  neglect  of  the 
rest.  It  must  also  be  ascertained,  that  their  text 
is  critically  correct  in  so  fiir  as  the  passage 
to  be  consulted  is  concerned ;  and  the  biblical 
student  must  not  be  satisfied  with  «mply 
guessing  at  their  meaning,  or  supposing  that 
they  either  confirm  or  desert  what  he  may 
have  been  led  to  regard  as  the  sense  of  the 
original ;  but  must  be  practically  acquainted 
with  the  established  usage  obtaining  in  each 
version,  and  the  particular  character  of  their 
different  renderings. 

The  HabbinicaT Lexicons  and  Commentarie* 
furnish  the  next  source  of  Hebrew  interpreta- 
tion. Not  that  this  source  is  to  be  admitted 
as  a  principium  cognoacendif  or  an  infallible 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  true  sig- 
nification of  Hebrew  words  ;  but,  considering 
that  the  Rabbins  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  whose  works  alone  are  here 
taken  into  account,  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  as  their  vernacular  language,  or 
in  which,  at  least;  they  were  wdl  versed ; 
that  they  were  familiar  with  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  synagogue,  as  contained 
in  the  Talmud  and  other  ancient  Jewish 
writings,  or  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  oral  communication  ;  and,  that  they  were 
mostly  men  of  great  learning,  who  rose  supe- 
rior to  the  trammels  of  tradition,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  give  their  own  views  respecting 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  and  phrases  in 
opposition  to  the  voice  of  antiquity ;  it  must 
be  conceded,  that  no  small  degree  of  philo- 
logical aid  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
their  writings. 

The  last  means  consists  in  a  proper  use  of 
the  cognate  dialects.  These  are  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Phomi- 
cian,  and  the  Talmudical  Hebrew.  All  these 
dialects  possess,  to  a  great  extent,  in  common 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  same  radical  words,  the 
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mme  deriyativcs,  the  same  mode  of  derivation. 
the  same  forms,  the  same  grammatical  struc- 
ture, the  same  phrases,  or  modes  of  expression, 
and  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  signification 
of  words.  They  chiefly  differ  in  regard  to 
accentuation,  the  use  of  the  vowels,  the  trans- 
mutation of  consonants  of  the  same  class,  the 
extent  of  signification  in  which  certain  words 
are  used,  and  the  peculiar  appropriation  of 
certain  words,  significations,  and  modes  of 
speech,  which  are  exhibited  in  one  dialect  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest 

These  languages,  when  judiciously  applied 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
are  useful  in  many  ways.  They  confirm  the 
precise  signification  of  words,  both  radicals 
and  derivatives,  already  ascertained  and 
adopted  from  other  sources.  They  discover 
many  roots  or  primitives,  the  derivatives  only 
of  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  They 
are  of  eminent  service  in  helping  to  a  know- 
ledge of  such  words  as  occur  but  once,  or  at 
least  but  seldom,  in  the  sacred  writings,  and 
they  throw  much  light  on  the  meaning  of 
phrases,  or  idiomatical  combinations  of  words 
— such  combinations  being  natural  to  them 
all,  as  branches  of  the  same  stock,  or  to  some 
of  them  in  common,  in  consequence  of  certain 
more  remote  affinities. 

The  best  Hebrew  Grammars  are  those  of 
Vater,  Wekherlin,  Jahn,  Gesenius,  and  Ewald, 
in  German ;  and  those  of  Marcus,  Stuart,  and 
Lee,  in  English. 

HfX'ATOMB,  {Uardv  pov^,  a  hundred  oxen,) 
the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  or,  in  a  large 
sense,  of  a  hundred  -animals  of  any  sort 
Such  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  ancient 
heathen  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Heoirah,  an  Arabic  word,  signifying^^AC, 
and  specially  used  to  mark  the  flight  of  Mo- 
hammed from  Mecca  to  Medina.  As  from 
that  event,  which  took  place  a.d.  622,  the 
Mohammedans  date  their  computations,  the 
term  is  employed  to  denote  their  era  or 
period. 

Hkidkt.bebo  Catechism,  a  work  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
Frederic  IIL,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  belong- 
ing to  the  Calvinistic  church,  caused  it  to  be 
written,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  uniform 
rule  of  faith.  The  principal  contributors  were 
Ursinus,  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg, 
and  Olevianua,  minister  and  public  teacher 
at  the  same  place.  The  catechism  was  first 
published  in  1563,  under  the  title  of  *' Cate- 
chism, or  Short  System  of  Christian  Faith,  aa 
it  is  taught  in  the  Churches  and  Schools  in 
the  Pahoinate."  It  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages. 

Hkul,  (Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic,  HeU, 
Iletoy  a  cavern,  concealed  place,  the  mansion 
of  the  dead,)  in  the  language  of  theology,  the 
place  of  divine  punishment  after  death.  As 
all  religions  have  supposed  a  future  state  of 
existence  after  this  life,  so  all  have  their  hell, 


or  place  of  torment,  in  which  the  wicked  are 
to  be  punished.  Even  the  heathens  had  their 
Tartarwi;  and  the  Mohammedans,  we  find, 
believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  it  is  not  therefore,  u  sentiment  pecu- 
liar to  Christianity. 

There  have  been  many  curious  and  useless 
conjectures  respecting  the  piace  of  the  damned; 
the  ancients  generally  supposed  it  was  a  region 
of  fire  near  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Swinden  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is 
seated  in  the  sun.  Mr.  Whiston  advanced  a 
new  and  strange  hypothesis  :  according  to 
him,  the  comets  are  so  many  hells,  appointed 
in  their  orbits  alternately  to  carry  the  damned 
to  the  confines  of  the  sun,  there  to  be  scorched 
by  it&  violent  heat;  and  then  to  return  with 
them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  starve 
them  in  those  cold  and  dismal  regions.  But, 
as  Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  we  must  here 
confess  our  ignorance;  and  shall  be  much 
better  employed  in  studying  how  we  may 
avoid  this  place  of  horror,  than  in  labouring 
to  discover  where  it  is. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  punishment  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  expressions  made 
use  of  in  Scripture.  It  is  called  a  place  of 
torment,  Luke  xvi.  21  ;  the  bottomless  pit. 
Rev.  XX.  3 — 6;  a  prison,  1  Pet  iiL  19; 
darkness.  Matt  viiL  12,  Jude  13 ;  fire.  Matt, 
xiii.  42,  50 ;  a  worm  that  never  dies,  Mark 
ix.  44,  48  ;  th&  second  death.  Rev.  xxi.  8 ;  the 
wrath  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  5.  It  has  been  debated 
whether  there  will  be  a  material  fire  in  hell 
On  the  affirmative  side  it  is  observed,  that 
fire  and  brimstone  arc  represented  as  the 
ingredients  of  the  torment  of  the  wicked, 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11  ;  XX.  la  That  as  the  body 
is  to  be  raised,  and  the  whole  man  to  be  con- 
demned, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  there  will 
be  some  corporeal  punishment  provided,  and, 
therefore,  probably  material  nre.  On  the 
negative  side  it  is  alleged,  that  the  terms 
above  mentioned  are  metaphorical,  and  signify 
no  more  than  raging  desire  or  acute  pain; 
and  that  the  Divine  Being  can  sufficiently 
punish  the  wicked,  by  immediately  acting 
on  their  minds,  or  rather  leaving  them  to  the 
guilt  and  stings  of  their  own  conscience.  Ac- 
cording to  several  passages,  it  seems  there 
will  be  dijfferent  degrees  of  punishment  in  hell, 
Luke  xiu  47.  Rom.  ii.  12.  Matt  z.  20,  21  ; 
xii.  25,  32.  Heb.  x.  28,  29. 

As  to  its  duration,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
it  cannot  be  eternal,  because  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal 
punishments;  that  the  word  everlasting  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  utmost  extent ;  and  that 
it  signifies  no  more  than  a  long  time,  or  a 
time  whose  precise  boundary  is  unknown. 
But  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  maintained,  that 
the  same  word  is  used,  and  that  sometimes  in 
the  very  same  place,  to  express  the  eternity  of 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  eternity 
of  the  misery  of  the  wicked ;  and  that  there 
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it  no  reason  to  beliere  that  the  words  express 
two  such  different  ideas,  as  standing  in  the 
same  connexion.  Besides,  it  is  not  true,  it  is 
ohserred,  that  temporary  crimes  do  not  de- 
serve eternal  punishments,  because  the  infinite 
mi^esty  of  an  offended  God  adds  a  kind  of 
infinite  evil  to  sin,  and  therefore  exposes  the 
■inner  to  infinite  punishment ;  and  that  here- 
by God  vindicates  his  injured  majesty,  and 
glorifies  his  justice.  See  articles  Destruc- 
TIONI8T8  and  Universaxists.  Berry-st  Lee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  559,  562 ;  Dawes  on  Hell,  ser.  x. ; 
Whiston  on  ditto;  Swinden^  Drexelius^  and 
Edwards  on  ditto ;  Fuller's  Letters  to  Vidler ; 
and  Stuart^s  Essays  on  the  Words  relating  to 
Future  Punishment  A  late  popular  writer  has 
observed,  that  in  the  thirty-fifth  sermon  of 
Tillotson,  every  thing  is  said  upon  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments  that  can  be  known  with  any 
certainty. 

Hell,  Christ's  descent  into.  That  Christ 
locally  descended  into  hell,  is  a  doctrine  be- 
lieved not  only  by  the  papists,  but  by  many 
amonff  the  rrformed.  1.  The  text  chiefly 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
is  1  Pet  iii.  19 :  "By  which  he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  ;"  but  it  evi- 
dently appears,  that  the  **  spirit "  there  men- 
tioned, was  not  Christ*s  human  soul,  but  a 
divine  nature,  or  rather  the  Holy  Spirit  (by 
which  he  was  quickened  and  raised  irom  the 
dead) ;  and  by  the  inspiration  of  which, 
granted  to  Noaii,  he  preached  to  those  noto- 
rious sinners  who  are  now  in  the  prison  of 
hell  for  their  disobedience.  2.  Christ,  when 
on  the  cross,  promised  the  penitent  thief  his 
presence  that  day  in  paramse;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  he  died,  he  committed  his  soul 
into  his  heavenly  Father*s  hand:  in  heaven, 
therefore,  and  not  in  hell,  we  are  to  seek  the 
separate  spirit  of  our  Redeemer  in  this  period, 
Luke  xxiii.  43,  46.  3.  Had  our  I^ord  de- 
scended to  preach  to  the  damned,  there  is  no 
supposable  reason  why  the  unbelievers  in 
Noah*s  time  only  should  be  mentioned,  rather 
than  those  of  Sodom,  and  the  unhappy  mul- 
titudes that  died  in  sin.  But  it  may  be  said, 
do  not  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in- 
timate this?  Ps.  xvL  10;  Acts  ii.  34.  But 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  words,  **  Thou 
irilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,**  may  be  ex- 
plained (as  is  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew 
poets)  in  the  following  words :  **  Neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  Uiine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.** 
So  the  same  words  are  used,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  48, 
**  What  man  b  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not 
■ee  death?  shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the 
band  of  the  grave  r  In  the  Hebrew  (V^wr) 
the  word  commonly  rendered  hell,  properly 
ngnifies  "the  invisible  state,"  as  our  word 
hdl  originally  did ;  and  the  other  word  (t2^&^) 
signifies  not  always  the  immortal  soul,  but 
the  animal  frame  m  general,  either  living  or 
dead.  Bishop  Pearson  and  Dr,  Barrow  on  the 
Creed  i  Edwards's  Hist,  of  Redemption^  notes. 


pp.  351,  377  ;  Ridgley*s  Body  of  Jjiv,  p.  308, 
3rd  edit. ;  Doddridge  and  Guyse  on  1  Pet  iiL  19. 

Hellenists,  a  term  occurring  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  in  the 
English  version,  is  rendered  Grecians,  Acts 
vL  1.  The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word.  Some  observe,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  those 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  those  who 
spoke  Greek.  The  authors  of  the  Vulgate 
version  render  it  like  our  Gneci,  but  Mes- 
sieurs Du  Port  Royal,  more  accurately,  Juifs 
Grecs,  Greek  or  Grecian  Jews,  it  being  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  that  are  here  treated 
of,  and  are  hereby  distinguished  fh>m  the 
Jews  called  Hebrews — that  is,  who  spoke  the 
Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were 
those  who  lived  in  Egypt,  and  other  parts 
where  the  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  These 
Hellenists  first  settled  in  Egypt  abont  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ  Their  number 
was  increased  by  the  numerous  colonies  of 
Jews  planted  there  by  Alexander  the  Great 
B.C.  336,  and  still  later  by  Ptolemy  Lagus. 
Under  the  reign  of  Augtistus,  they  amounted 
to  nearly  a  million.  The  mixture  of  the 
Jewish  and  Eg^'ptian  national  characters, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  language  an«l 
philosophy,  which  were  adopted  by  these 
Jews,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  epoch  of 
Grtcco-Jewish  literature,  which,  from  its  pre- 
vailing character,  received  the  name  of  the 
Hellenistic.  The  systems  of  Pytha^ras  and 
Plato  were  strangely  combined  with  those 
Oriental  phantasies,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  a  system  in  £g>'pt,  and  with  which  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  were  im- 
bued. The  most  noted  of  the  Jewish  Hellen- 
istic philosophers  was  Philo  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  principal  of  the  learned  labours  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  was  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament 

Salmasius  and  Vossius  are  of  a  different 
sentiment  with  respect  to  the  Hellenists :  the 
latter  will  only  have  them  to  be  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Grecian  interests.  Scaliger  is 
represented  in  the  Scaligerana  as  asserting 
the  Hellenists  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in 
Greece  and  other  places,  and  who  read  the 
Greek  Bible  in  their  synagogues,  and  used 
the  Greek  language  in  sacris :  and  thus  they 
were  opposed  to  ue  Hebrew  Jews,  who  per- 
formed their  public  worship  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue ;  and  in  this  sense  St  Paul  sp^|>ks  of 
himself  as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  FluL  iil 
5,  6 — i.  e.,  a  Hebrew  both  by  nation  and  lan- 
guage. The  Hellenists  are  thus  properly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Hellenes^  or  Greeks,  men- 
tioned John  xii.  20,  who  were  Greeks  by 
birth  and  nation,  and  yet  proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  term  Hdlenists  is  also 
given  to  those  who  maintained  the  classical 
purity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  Their 
opponents  were  called  Stbraista, 
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HfMEROBAPTiSTS,  a  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  thus  called  from  their  washing  and 
bathing  every  day  in  all  seasons ;  and  per- 
forming this  custom  with  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity, as  a  religious  rite  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth 
heresy  among  the  Jews,  observes,  that  in 
other  points  these  heretics  had  much  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees; 
only  that  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducees,  and  re- 
tained a  few  other  of  the  improprieties  of 
tbew  last. 

The  sect  who  pass  in  the  East  under  the 
denomination  of  Sabians,  calling  themselves 
Mvndai  Jahia,  or  the  disciples  of  St  John, 
and  whom  Europeans  entitle  the  Christians 
of  Su  John,  because  thcv  yet  retain  some 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  is  probably  of  Jew- 
ish origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  ancient  Hemerobaptists  ;  at  least  it 
is  certain  that  John,  whom  they  consider  as 
the  founder  of  their  sect,  bears  no  sort  of  si- 
militude to  John  the  Baptist,  but  rather  re- 
sembles the  person  of  that  name  whom  the 
ancient  writers  represent  as  the  chief  of  the 
Jewish  Hemerobaptist&  These  ambiguous 
I'hristians  dwell  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and 
principally  at  Bassora;  and  their  religion 
consists  in  bodily  washings,  performed  fre- 
quently and  with  great  solemnity,  and  at- 
tended with  certain  ceremonies  which  the 
priests  mingle  with  this  superstitious  service. 

Henotico.v  (Gr.  iviariKov,  uniting  intoone^) 
a  famous  edict  or  decree  of  the  Greek  Empe- 
ror Zeno.  issued  in  the  year  482,  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  all  the  different  parties  in  reli- 
gion to  the  profession  of  one  faith.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agrml  that  Peter,  the  false  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  and  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
6tautinople,  were  the  authors  of  this  decree, 
and  that  their  design  was  to  compliment  the 
emperor  with  the  riglit  of  prescribing  regula- 
tions in  matters  of  faith.  Zeno  was  caught 
by  their  flattery,  and  the  Henoticon  was 
drawn  up.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  em]ie- 
ror»  by  this  decree,  arrogated  to  himself  the 
right  of  being  head  of  the  church,  and  that 
it  covertly  favoured  the  Eutychian  heretics, 
who  approved  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Ac- 
cordingly, Pope  Simplicius  condemned  it  in 
the  year  483,  and  cited  Acacius,  who  had 
been  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  to  appear  before 
him  at  Rome.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year 
;)1S  that  it  was  entirely  suppressed,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  the  pontificate  of 
Hormisdas,  the  name  of  Zeno  was  struck  out 
of  the  diptychs,  or  sacred  registers,  of  such 
deceased  persons  for  whom  particular  prayers 
were  offered  up. 

Henbicianb,  a  sect  so  called  from  Henr^, 
its  foander,  who,  though  a  monk  and  hermit, 
undertook  to  reform  the  superstition  and 
vices  of  the  clerg}'.    For  this  purpose  he  left 


Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from 
different  places,  at  length  settled  at  Thoulouse, 
in  the  year  1147,  and  there  exercised  his  mi- 
nisterial function ;  till,  being  overcome  by 
the  opposition  of  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval, 
and  condemned  by  Pope  Eugenius  UI.  at  a 
council  assembled  at  Rheims,  he. was  com- 
mitted to  a  close  prison  in  1148,  where  he 
soon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  rejected 
the  baptism  of  in&nts,  severely  censured  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  treated  the 
festivals  and  ceremonies  of  ^e  church  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  held  private  as- 
semblies for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines. 

He.nry,  Matthew,  author  of  the  celebrated 
**  Commentary"  bearing  his  name,  was  bom 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1662,  at  Broad  Oak, 
in  Flintshire.  He  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Philip  Henry.  Matthew,  like  many 
other  eminent  persons,  was  a  child  of  infirm 
health,  and  early  displayed  a  mind  too  vigor- 
ous and  active  for  the  frame  which  it  inspired. 
At  the  early  age  of  ten  years  he  was  deeply 
affected  by  convictions  of  the  evil  of  sin,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  his  father  preach  on 
Psalm  li.  verse  7 :  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean  ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow."  When  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  **  It  is  to- 
day thirteen  years  since  I  was  bom;  and 
though  I  was  sickly,  the  Lord  hath  preserved 
me  ever  since.  I^ord  Jesus,  I  bless  thee  for 
thy  word,  for  good  parents,  that  I  was  taken 
into  covenant  betimes  in  baptism,  that  I  have 
had  a  good  education,  that  I  am  thine.**  That 
the  chUd  of  Philip  Henry  should  early  love 
to  imitate  preaching,  and  wish  to  be  a  minis- 
ter, is  not  surprising ;  but  of  those  who  ob- 
served his  puerile  essays,  some  wondered  at 
the  wisdom  and  gravity  wliich  they  displayed, 
and  many  expressed  their  fears  lest  he  should 
be  too  forward.  But  the  father  replied,  **  Let 
him  go  on  :  he  fears  God,  and  designs  well ; 
and  I  hope  God  will  keep  him,  and  bless 
him.'* 

In  the  year  1680,  he  sent  his  son  to  Lon- 
don, and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Doolittle,  from  whom  he 
received  much  knowledge,  and  who  formed 
in  him  many  excellent  habits  and  principles 
to  guide  him  in  after  life.  After  having  been 
at  the  seminary  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doolittle, 
young  Mr.  Henry  was  induced,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  friends,  to  remove  to  Oray*8  Inn,  in 
order  to  study  the  law.  But,  tme  to  his  ori- 
ginal purpose,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  as  his  polar  star, 
he  quickly  returned  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. His  first  public  services  were  at  his 
father's  residence,  where  he  received  the  most 
pleasing  testimonies  of  his  usefhlness.  Being 
afterwuids  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a 
friend  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  he  preached 
on  the  words  of  Job^  *'  With  God  is  terrible 
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majesty,"  which  produced  the  roost  strikiDg 
and  delightful  cffcctjj.  He  was  now  invited 
to  Chester,  where  he  preached  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Henthome,  a  sugar  haker,  which  hiid 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  which  he  was 
many  years  the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor. 
But  having  been  called  back  to  London,  he 
found  that  the  king  was  issuing  out  licences 
to  empower  Nonconformists  to  preach ;  on 
which  he  wrote  to  his  fiither,  that  Mr.  Faldo, 
an  Independent  minister,  had  preached  pub- 
licly at  the  meeting-house  in  Moorfields,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  to  many  hundreds  of 
people,  who  were  delighted  at  the  reviving  of 
the  work.  This  led  £m  to  prepare  seriously 
for  his  future  office ;  and  in  a  private  paper, 
entitled  **  Serious  Self-Examination  before 
Ordination,**  he  expresses  his  determination 
to  be  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duties. 

It  seems  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him, 
that  he  might  possibly  obtain  episcopal  ordi- 
nation, without  submitting  to  the  oaths  and 
declarations  to  which  Dissenters  objected; 
but  after  having  examined  the  question  with 
great  seriousness,  he  determined  rather  to  be 
ordained  by  Presbyters ;  and  as  the  ministers 
to  whom  he  applied  were  very  aged  and  cau- 
tious, he  was  ordained  with  great  privacy,  on 
the  yth  of  May,  1687.  Mr.  Henry  was  well 
received  at  Chester,  and  was  successful  in 
raising  a  large  congregation.  Of  his  ministry 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  like  the  apostle, 
he  was  in  labours  more  abundant ;  for  his 
constant  work,  on  the  Lord*s-day,  was  to 
pray  six  times  in  public,  to  expound  twice, 
and  preiich  twice.  His  two  public  SiTvices 
seem  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  three  in  the 
present  day.  He  went  through  the  whole 
bible,  by  way  of  exposition,  more  than  once. 
The  list  of  subjects  on  which  he  preached  is 
in  print,  and  displays  a  comprehensive  mind, 
anxious  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God ; 
but,  in  his  private  notes,  he  says,  **  1  find 
myself  most  in  my  element  when  preaching 
Christ,  and  him  cnicified ;  for  the  more  1 
think  and  speak  of  him,  the  more  I  love 
him."  Eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
usefulness,  he  diligently  visited  the  prisoners 
in  the  Castle  of  Chester,  where  hb  benevolent 
compassion  and  seal  introduced  him  to  some 
very  affecting  scenes.  But  he  never  confined 
his  labours  to  Chester,  for  he  was  the  life  of 
the  Dissenting  communion  through  all  that 
county,  and  constantly  preached  m  the  ad- 
joining towns  and  villages  ever^  week.  Af- 
ter having  refused  several  invitations  fh)m 
churches  in  London,  he  at  length  consented 
to  leave  Chester,  in  order  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  congregation  at  Hackney,  first 
collected  by  Dr.  Bates.  He  has  left  on  record 
his  reasons  for  quitting  the  first  scene  of  his 
labours,  where  he  had  preached  nearly  five- 
and-twentv  years,  where  he  had  three  hun- 
dred and  nfty  commonicants,  and  probably  a 


thousand  hearers ;  a  people,  of  whom  he  said, 
with  a  heavy  heart  at  parting,  **  They  knre 
me  too  well.  His  determinationa  were,  un- 
questionably, not  prematsre,  and  proved  to  be 
cogent.  He  commenced  the  18th  day  of  Mav, 
in  the  year  1712,  his  pastoral  care  at  Hac£- 
ney,  expounding  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  aftemoont  the  first 
of  Matthew,  as  if  beginning  life  anew.  That 
he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  LondoB  to  en- 
joy, not  ease,  bat  labour,  vras  evident ;  for  his 
unexhausted  xeal  Uaxed  forth  with  greater 
ardour,  to  fill  his  new  and  enlarged  sphere. 
He  devised  additional  modes  of  usefmnets; 
preaching  not  only  at  Hackney,  but  in  Lon- 
don also,  early  and  late  on  the  sanie  Sabbath. 
He  often  preached  lectures  every  evening  in 
the  week,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  on  the 
same  day ;  so  that  his  biogrs^her  saya,  ^  If 
ever  any  minister,  in  our  days,  erred  in  ex- 
cess of  labours,  he  was  the  person.**  Bat  one 
of  the  principal  motives  which  led  him  to 
London,  was  to  be  able  to  print  the  remain- 
ing volumes  of  his  ^  Exposition.**  He  now 
drew  near  to  the  goal  for  which  he  panted. 
Having  alleviated  the  pains  of  separation 
from  his  friends  at  Chester,  by  promising  to 
visit  them  every  year,  he  inade  his  last  jour- 
ney to  them  in  the  month  of  June,  1714.  On 
his  return,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Nantwich, 
where  he  said  to  his  friend  Mr.  lUidge,  **  You 
have  been  used  to  take  notice  of  the  sayings 
of  dying  men,  this  is  mine;  That  a  Itfe 
spent  in  the  service  of  God,  and  commonion 
with  him,  is  the  most  pleasant  life  that  any 
one  can  live  in  this  world.**  And  on  the  2Snd 
of  June,  1714,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  Henry  was 
universally  lamented ;  even  those  who  loved 
not  the  communion  to  which  he  belonged, 
owned  |hat  it  had  lost  its  brighteat  ornament 
He  has  left  behind  him,  in  hia  vrorks,  a  li- 
brary of  divinity,  which  supersedes  all  eulo- 
gium  on  his  character.  His  mind  was  not, 
indeed,  formed  for  metaphysical  abstractioD, 
or  elegant  sublimity ;  nor  was  hia  pen  cele- 
brated for  those  splendid  ornaments  whidi 
feast  the  fancv,  nor  those  yigoroua  strokes 
which  thrill  through  the  soul;  hut  he  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  faculty,  which  may  be  called 
a  religious  nalveti^  which  introdneed  well- 
known  sentiments  in  an  enchanting  air  of 
novel  simplicity,  while  hia  style  aboonded 
with  antitheses  which  Attio  taste  would  some- 
times refuse,  but  which  human  nature  will 
ever  feel  and  admire.  The  mere  plans  of  his 
sermons  and  expositions  contain  more  vivid 
lucid  instruction,  and  less  deserve  the  name 
of  skeletons,  than  the  finished  (Uaconrses  of 
many  other  divines. 

Heracleonitks,  a  sect  of  Christians,  the 
followers  of  Heracleon,  who  refined  upon  the 
Gnostic  divinity,  and  maintained  that  the 
world  was  m)t  the  immediate  production  of 
the  Son  of  God,  but  that  he  was  only  the  oc- 
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caKional  cause  of  iu  being  created  by  the  de- 
miurgus.  The  Herac)e<>nite«  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament; 
maintained  that  they  were  mere  random  sounds 
in  the  air ;  and  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
only  true  Toice  that  directed  to  the  Messiah. 

'IiEBEsiABCB,  One  who  introduces  or  founds 
any  particular  heresy :  a  leader  in  any  body 
of  heretics. 

Ubkest,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
word  aipf<nc«  which  in  its  primary  significa- 
tion, implies  a  choice  or  eUxtion,  whether  of 
good  or  eril.  It  seems  to  have  been  prin- 
ci|»ally  applied  to  what  we  would  call  moral 
choice,  or  the  adoption  of  one  opinion  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  Philosophy  was  in  Greece 
tlu*  great  object  which  divided  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  men ;  and  hence  the  term 
uifnai^  (heresy)  being  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  adoption  or  this  or  that  particular 
dogma,  came,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  signify 
the  sect  or  school  in  which  that  dogma  was 
maintained.  Thus,  though  the  heresy  of  the 
Academy,  or  of  Epicurus,  would  sound  strange 
to  our  ears,  and  though  the  expression  was 
not  common  with  the  early  Greek  writers, 
yet  in  later  tiroes  it  became  familiar,  and  we 
find  Cicero  speaking  of  the  heresy  to  which 
( 'ato  belonged,  when  he  described  him  as  a 
pi*rfect  Stoic.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  made 
use  of  the  same  term  to  express  the  leading 
sects  which  divided  their  countrymen.  Thus 
Jf>sephus  speaks  of  the  three  neraties  of  the 
Pharisees,  iiadducees,  and  Essenes;  and  since 
he  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  he  could  only  have 
itfed  the  term  as  equivalent  to  sect  or  party. 
Luke  also,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (v.  17, 
XV.  5.)  speaks  of  the  herejty  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees ;  and  we  learn  from  the  same 
liook,  (xxiv.  5,  14,)  that  the  Christians  were 
called  by  the  Jews  the  heresv  of  the  Nazarenea. 
With  this  opprobrious  addition,  the  term  was 
undoubtedly  used  as  one  of  insult  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  Jews  were  more  likely  than 
the  Greeks  to  speak  reproachfully  of  those 
who  differed  from  them,  particularly  in  mat- 
tors  of  reliipon.  The  three  Jewish  sects  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  of  long  standing,  and 
none  of  them  were  considered  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  national  creed ;  but  the  Chris- 
tians differed  from  all  of  them ;  and  in  every 
»cnse  of  the  word,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
they  formed  a  distinct  heresy.  The  apostles 
would  be  likely  to  use  the  term  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Jewish  and  Gentile  feelings ;  but  there 
was  one  obvious  reason  why  they  should  em- 
ploy it  in  a  new  sense,  and  why  at  length  it 
ohould  acquire  a  signification  invariably  ex* 
pressive  of  reproach.  The  Jews,  as  we  have 
seen,  allowed  of  three,  or  perhaps  more,  he- 
resies among  their  countrymen.  In  Greece 
cvpinions  were  much  more  divided ;  and  twelve 
different  sects  have  been  enumerated,  which, 
by  divisions  and  subdivisions,  might  be  mul- 
tiplied into  many  more.    The  shades  of  dif- 


ference between  these  diverging  sects  were 
often  extremely  small ;  and  there  were  many 
bonds  of  union,  which  kept  them  together,  as 
members  of  the  same  family,  or  links  of  the 
same  chain.  In  addition  to  which,  we  must 
remember,  that  these  differences  were  not  al- 
ways or  necessarily  connected  with  religion. 
Persons  might  dispute  concerning  the  tummum 
bonum^  and  yet  they  might  worship,  or  at 
least  profess  to  worship,  me  same  God.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  distinct,  un* 
compromising,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
person  must  believe  the  whole  of  it,  and  to 
the  very  letter,  or  be  could  not  be  admitted  to 
be  a  Christian.  There  is  one  body^  cmd  on€ 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  faith^  one  baptism^  &c., 
Eph.  iv.  4,  5 ;  which  words,  if  rightly  under^ 
stood,  evidently  mean,  that  the  fiiith  of  the 
Gospel  is  one  and  undivided.  Hence  arose 
the  distinction  between  orthodox  and  hetero- 
dox. He  who  believed  the  Gospel,  as  the 
apostles  preached  it,  was  orthodox;  he  who 
did  not  so  believe  it,  was  heterodox.  He  em- 
braced an  opinion — it  mattered  not  whether 
his  own,  or  that  of  another,  but  be  made  it 
his  own  choice,  and  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  he  was  an  heretic.  It  was  no  lon^^er 
necessary  to  qualify  the  term  by  the  addition 
of  the  sect  or  party  which  he  chose :  he  was 
not  a  true  Christian,  and  therefore  he  was  an 
heretic  It  was  in  this  sense  that  it  was  ap- 
plied by  the  early  fathers.  If  a  man  admitted 
a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and 
added  to  it  something  of  his  own ;  or  if  he 
r^ected  the  whole  of  it,  he  was  equally  de- 
signated as  an  heretic  Thus,  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  professed 
Christianity,  but  professed  it  erroneously; 
and  in  later  times,  tne  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  defined  by  the  council  of  Nice,  was  almost 
the  only  test  whicb  decided  the  orthodoxy  or 
the  heresy  of  a  Christian.  Differences  upon 
minor  points  were  then  described  by  the 
milder  term  of  wchitm ;  and  the  ^stinction 
seenu  to  have  been,  that  unity  of  faith  might 
be  maintained,  Uiough  schism  existed ;  but  if 
the  unity  of  fkith  was  violated,  the  violator  of 
it  was  an  heretic :  a  distinction  which  appean 
hardly  to  have  been  observed  in  the  apostolie 
age ;  and  Paul  has  been  thought  to  use  the 
term  heresy,  where  later  writers  would  have 
spoken  of  echiswu. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
heresy  consists  in  a  denial  of  some  of  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Christianity,  publicly  and 
obstinately  avowed.  It  is  now  beginning, 
however,  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
particular  modes  of  belief  or  unbeuei^  not 
tending  to  sap  the  fbimdations  of  morality, 
are  by  no  means  Uie  olijeet  of  coercion  by  the 
civil  magistrate  What  doctrines  shall  be  ad- 
judged heresy,  was  left  by  our  old  constitution 
to£e  determination  of  thie  ecclesiastical  Judg^ 
who  had  herein  a  most  arbitrary  latitude  al- 
lowed him ;  fbr  the  general  definition  of  an 
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heretic,  given  by  Liodewixli*,  extends  to  t])o  ing  the  hoi^tic.     See  that  article.     But  the 
rnialh-st  doviuiioTi.^  from  the  doctrim-s  of  the  king  uiiL'ht  pardon  the  convict  by  issuing  no 
holy  church  :  liarttirus  tst  fjut  duhifut  tit''  tit-ie  nrrx'css  a.^rainst  him  :  the  writ  tie  harttico  cvm- 
catholica,  et  i^ui  nnjli'/ir  Mtnrin-  fa  ntuf  Jinmana  ourctulo  In-ing  not  a  writ  i)f  course,  but  issuing 
errlt.siu  statutt,  mvu  f>*rrorc  il*r/fi\riif  "  or,  as  only  by  the  special  direction  of  the  king  in 
the  statute  a  Ht-n.  IV.  cap.  1'),  exprc!»ses  it  in  council.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  vhen  the 
FIngli»h,    "teachers    of  erroneous  opinions,  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  began  to  open. 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  bIf8Si*d  deteniiina-  and  the  Si.'vds  of  the  Protestant  religion  (un- 
tions  of  the  holy  cliurch."      Very  contrary  der  the  opprobrious  name  of  LUlardy^  took 
this  to  the  u^ige  of  the  first  general  councils  root  in  this  kingrlom,  the  clergy',   taking  ad- 
which  defini'd  all  heretical  doctrines  with  the  rantape  of  the  king's  dubious  title  to  demand 
utmost   precision   and  exactness ;   and   what  an  increase  of  their  own  po^er,  obtained  an 
ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punishment,  the  act  of  parliament  which  sharpened  the  edge 
uncertainty  of  the  crime,  seems  to  have  en-  of  pi-rsei'ution  to  its  utmost  keenness.     See 
hancL'd  it  in  those  diiys  of  blind  zeal  and  jiious  H.v.RhTiro  Cumbi'Rkndo.    By  statute  2  Henrj 
cruelty.     The  sanctimonious  ho}N»crisy  of  the  V.  c.  7,  I ^tl lardy  was  also  made  a  temporal 
i  'anouists  indeed,  Meiit  at  first  no  further  than  offfuce.  and  indictable  in  the  King's  courts : 
enjoining  penance,  excomnmnication,  and  ec-  which   did   not  thereby    gain  an   exclu*ive, 
clesiastical  deprivation,  for  hereby  :  but  after-  but    only  a  concurrent,  jurisdiction  with  the 
M arils  they  proceedefl  boldly  to  imprisonment  bi>hop's  consistory.      Afterwards,  when  the 
by  the  ordinary,  and  confiscation   of  gixKis  IU'formatii>n  began  to  advance,  the  power  of 
inptiis  usits.     But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  the iccU^iasiics  wi.s  somewhat  moderated ; for 
pn- vailed    upon     the   weakness    of     bigoted  though  what  heresy  w  was  not  then  precisely 
princes  to  make  the  ci%il  power  subservient  defiui'il,  yet  we  are  told  in  some  points  what 
to  their  purpf»ses,  by  making  heresy  not  only  it  is  n- 1 ;  the  statute  25  Henry  V III.  c.   14, 
a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital  offence ;  the  declaring  that  olfences  against  the  see  of  Rome 
Koiiii<!>h  ccoleHia<tics  determining,  without  ap-  are  nvit  heresy  ;  and  the  ordinary  being  there- 
peal,  whatever  tliey  pleiised  to  be  heresy,  and  by    restrained  fn»m    pn.veeding  in  any  caM* 
shitting  off  to  the  secular  arm  the  oilium  and  u]K.m  mere  suspicion  ;  i.  c.  unless  the  party  Im 
drudgerj  of  exetMiiions,  with  which  they  pre-  aceus«*d  by  two  credible  witnesses,  or  an  in- 
tended to  !>e  too  tender  and  delicate  to  inter-  dictment  of  heresy  be  first  previously  found 
nuHldle.     Nay,  they  affected  to  intercede  (m  in  the  king's  courts  of  common  law.      And  vet 
behalf  of  the  con\ icte<.i  heretic,  well  knowing  the  spirit  of  i)ersecution  was  not  abated,  but 
that  at  the  baiiietime  they  wore  delivering  the  only  diverted  into  a  lay  channel;  for  in  six 
nnhappy  victim  to  certain  death.     See  ArxtH'  years  aturwanls  by  stiit.  :U  Henry  Vlll.  c. 
Faith.     Hence  the  capital  punishments  in-  14.   the   Mivxly  law  <<f  the  six   articles  was 
flicted  on  the  ancient    iHmatists   and  Maui-  mad**,  which  wtre  ••d«.-termined  and  re.«;olved 
chteans  by  the  emiKTors  Thi^odosius  and  Jus-  by  the  ni«>st  g<<lly  j>ain,  study,  and  travail  of 
tinian  :  hence.  aNo,   the  constitution    of   the  his  Majesty:  ft.r  which  his  most  humble  and 
EmpeTor  Frederic,  mentionefl  by  I.ydewo«le,  olKilitut  subjicis,  the  lords  spiritual  and  tcm- 
adjudging  nil  persons,  without  distirjctiiui.  to  iH)r:il,  and  the  comnu'us  in  parliament  assem- 
be  burnt  with  fire,   who  were   convicted   of  bhd,  did  render  and  give  unto  his  higlusvss 
heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  judL'e.     1'he  same  their  most   hi^h  and   hearty  thanks  I"     The 
emp<'ror,    in   anrtthcr   ci.nstitji(i<iii,  ord.iiu'tl.  same  st;nute  e^-ubliNlii-I  a  mixed  jurisdiction 
that  if  any  temporal  lord,  when  adnionislu-d  of  ehriiv  and  laiiy  lor  tlie  trial  and  conviction 
by  the  church,  sliould  neglect  toeli-ar  his  ter-  of  heretics  ;  Henry  b*.»ing  e<(ually    intent   on 
ritoriesof  heretics  within  a  year,  it  should  be  destroying  tiie  supremacy  of  the   bishops  of 
lawful  for  gtHid  Tatholics  to  seize  and  tjcciipy  Ilonie,  andestablisliing  all  their  other  ci>rrup- 
the  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  here-  tions  of  the  i.'hristiau  religion.     Without  re- 
tical  iMiss<-ssor«.     And  upon  this  foundation  capitulating  the  varitiusriiK-als  and  revivals  of 
was  built  that  arbitrary  iK)wer,  so  longclainu-d,  these  sanpiinary  laws  in  the  two  succeeding 
and  so  fatally  exert«d  by  tlie  PniN-,  of  dispos-  reigns,  we  pnx'eed  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
ing  even  of  the  kingdoms  <»f  refractory  princes  zabeth,  when  the  Reformatiim  w  as  finally  e:»ta- 
to  more  dutiful  sons  of  the  church.     I'lie  im-  blished,  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  coiisider- 
mediate  event  of  this  constitution  serves  to  ably  nudified.      By  stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  all   for- 
illustrate  at  once  the  gratitude  of  the  holy  see,  nier  statutes  relating  to  heresy  are  repealed  ; 
and  the  just  punishment  of  the  ntyal  bigot ;  w  hich  leaves  the  jurisdiction  of  lieresy  as  it 
Ibr,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very  constiiu-  strnvl  at  common  law,  vii.,  as  to  the  infliction 
tion,  the  Pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  ofcommoncensun-'S  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Emperor  Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  in  case  of  burning  the  heretic,  in  the  pro- 
•nd  gave  it  to  Charles  of  A njou.   Christianity  vincid  hynod  only.      Sir  Matthew   Hale  is, 
being  thus  deformed  by  the  dtemon  of  perse-  indeed,  of  a  different  opinion,  and  holds  that 
cation  upon  the  continent,   our  own   island  suchp<»werreside<l  in  the  diocesan  also :  though 
could  not  escape  its  sooni^.     Accordingly  we  he  agrees  that  in  either  case  the  writ  ffi  ha-rt' 
i&nd  a  writ  at  httretko  combnttHJo,  i.  e.  of  burn-  tico  rvmbHruulo  was  not  demauJaUe  of  c«mi- 
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moo  right,  but  grantable  or  otherwise  merely 
at  the  king's  discretion.  But  the  principal 
l>oint  now  gained  was,  that  by  this  statute  a 
boundary  was  for  the  first  time  set  to  what 
should  be  accounted  heresy  ;  nothing  for  the 
future  being  to  be  so  determined,  but  only  such 
tenets  which  have  been  heretofore  so  declar- 
ed,— 1.  By  the  words  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. 2.  By  the  first  four  general  councils, 
or  such  others  as  have  only  used  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Or,  3.  Which  shall 
hereafter  be  so  declared  by  the  parliament, 
with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation. 
Thus  was  heresy  reduced  to  a  greater  cer- 
tainty than  before,  though  it  mi^ht  not  have 
been  the  worse  to  have  defined  it  m  terms  still 
more  precise  and  particular ;  as  a  man  con- 
tinued still  liable  to  be  burnt  for  what,  per- 
haps, he  did  not  understand  to  be  heresy,  till 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  so  interpreted  the  words 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  For  the  writ  de 
hrrrttico  comburemio  remained  still  in  force, 
till  it  was  totally  abolished,  and  heresy  again 
subjected  only  to  ecclesiastical  correction  pro 
salute  anima,  by  stat.  29  Car.  II.  c  9  ;  when, 
in  one  and  the  same  reign,  our  lands  were  de- 
livered from  the  slavery  of  military  tenures, 
our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprisonment  by 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  our  minds  from  the 
tvranny  of  superstitious  bigotry,  by  demo- 
lishing this  last  badge  of  persecution  in  the 
English  law.  Every  thing  is  now  less  excep- 
tionable, with  respect  to  the  spiritual  cogni- 
zance and  spiritual  punishment  of  heresy; 
unless,  ^rhaps,  that  the  crime  ought  to  be 
more  stnctly  defined,  and  no  prosecution  per- 
mitted, even  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  till 
the  tenets  in  question  are  bv  proper  authority 
previously  declared  to  be  heretical.  Under 
these  restrictions,  some  think  it  necessary,  for 
the  support  of  the  national  religion,  that  the 
officers  of  tlie  church  should  have  power  to 
censure  heretics  ;  yet  not  to  harass  them  with 
temporal  penalties,  much  less  to  exterminate 
or  destroy  them.  The  legislature  has,  indeed, 
thought  It  proper  that  the  civil  magistrate 
should  interpose  with  regard  to  one  species  of 
heresy  ;  for  by  stat  9  and  10  William  III.  c 
32,  if  any  person,  educated  in  the  Christian 
religion,  or  professing  the  same,  shall,  by 
M  riting,  printmg,  teaching,  or  advised  speak- 
ing, deny  any  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain  that  there  are 
more  Gods  than  one,  he  shall  undergo  the  same 
penalties  and  incapacities  which  were  inflicted 
on  apostasy  by  the  same  statute.  Enc.  BriL ; 
JJr,  Foster  and  Stebbing  on  Heresy;  HaUet's 
l>i*coHrseSf  vol.  iil  Na  9,  p.  358,  408 ;  I)r. 
CampbeWs  Prel,  Dissert,  to  the  Gospels;  Dr, 
Burton  on  the  Heresies  of  the  Apost,  Age,  p.  8. 
Heb£Tic,  a  general  name  for  all  such  per- 
sons under  any  religion,  but  especially  the 
Christian,  as  profess  or  teach  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  established  faith,  or  to  what  is 
made  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.    See  last 


article,  and  Jjardner's  History  of  the  Heretics 
of  the  first  two  Centuries. 

Hermeneutics,  tram  the  Greek  ipiifivtvut^ 
to  interpret^  the  science  or  theory  of  interpre- 
tation, comprising  and  exhibiting  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  according  to  which  the  meaning 
of  an  author  may  be  judiciously  and  accurate- 
ly ascertained.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the 
theoretical,  which  includes  the  general  princi- 
ples which  respect  the  meaning  of  wox^  and 
the  kinds  of  them  ;  and  the  preceptive,  which 
embraces  the  rules  founded  on  tnese  princi- 
ples, by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our 
philological  inquiries,  and  all  our  attempts  to 
mvestigate  the  meaning  of  any  writer.  Sa- 
cred  hermeneutics  comprise  the  principles  and 
rules  of  this  science  as  made  to  bear  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Hermiani,  a  sect  in  the  second  century ; 
so  called  from  their  leader  Hermias.  One  of 
their  distinguishing  tenets  was,  that  God  is 
corporeal ;  another,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
ascend  into  heaven  with  his  body,  bnt  left  it 
in  the  sun. 

Hermit,  a  person  who  retires  into  solitude 
for  the  purpose  of  devotion.  Who  were  the 
first  hermits  cannot  easily  be  known ;  though 
Paul,  somamed  the  hermit,  is  generaUy 
reckoned  the  first  The  persecutions  of  De- 
cius  and  Valerian  were  supposed  to  have  oc- 
casioned their  first  rise. 

Hermogenians,  a  set  of  ancient  heretics ; 
denominated  from  their  leader  Hermogenea, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Hermogenes  established  matter  as 
his  first  principle ;  and  regarding  matter  as 
the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained,  that 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  as 
also  the  souls  of  men  and  other  spirits,  were 
formed  by  the  Deity  from  an  uncreated  mass 
of  corrupt  matter.  The  opinions  of  Hermo- 
genes with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soul,  were  warmly  op- 
posed by  Tertullian. 

Hernhvtters.    See  Moravians. 

IIerodlans,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  Matt  xxii.  16;  Mark  iii 
6.  The  critics  and  commentators  are  very 
much  divided  with  regard  to  the  Herodians. 
St  Jerome,  in  his  dialogue  against  the  Luci- 
ferians,  takes  the  name  to  have  been  given  to 
such  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Messiah ; 
and  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  arc  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  the  same  Jerome,  in 
his  comment  on  Matthew,  treats  this  opinion 
as  ridiculous;  and  maintains  that  the  Pha- 
risees gave  this  appellation  by  way  of  ridi- 
cule, to  Herod*s  soldiers,  who  pcud  tribute 
to  the  Romans;  agreeable  to  which  the 
Syrian  interpreters  render  the  word  by  the 
domestics  of  Herod,  t.  e.  **  his  courtiers.**  Bi. 
Simon  in  his  notes  on  the  22nd  chapter  of 
Matthew,  advances  a  more  probable  opinion : 
the  name  Herodian  he  imagines  to  have  been 
given  to  such  as  adhered  to  Herod*s  party  and 
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interest,  and  were  for  preserving  the  govern- 
ment in  his  family,  about  which  were  great 
divisions  among  the  Jews.  F.  Ilardouin  will 
have  the  Herodians  and  Sadducees  to  have 
been  the  same.  ]>r.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the 
Great;  and  that  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Jews  by  their  concurrence  with  He- 
rod's scheme  of  subjecting  himself  and  his  do- 
minions to  the  Romans,  and  likewise  by  com- 
plying with  many  of  their  heathen  usages  and 
customs.  This  symbolizing  with  idolatry  upon 
views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy,  was 
probably  that  leaven  of  Herod,  against  which 
our  Saviour  cautioned  his  disciples.  It  is 
further  probable  that  they  were  chiefly  of 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees :  because  the  leaven 
of  Herod  is  also  denominated  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees. 

Hervey,  James,  ^LA.,  the  distinguished 
author  of  **  Meditations,**  bearing  his  name, 
was  bom  at  HardingKtone,  near  Northampton, 
on  Febnuiry  the  26th,  1713.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  then  residing  at  Coliingtree ; 
and  Mr.  Hervey  received  from  him,  and  his 
excellent  mother,  his  early  education.  At  the 
age  of  seven  they  sent  him  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Northampton,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  seventeen.  He  there  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  attained  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
various  branches  of  general  literature.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  and  there,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinguished  John  Wesley, 
he  devoted  himself,  with  great  zeal,  to  various 
studies,  and  became  seriously  impressed  with 
the  im])ortance  of  religion.  For  some  years 
aftcn%-ards  he  felt  a  peculiar  attachment  to 
the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wesley  ;  but 
subsequently  conceiving  such  sentiments  to 
be  erroneous,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Cal- 
viuiats. 

During  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Hervey  at 
Lincoln  College,  he  attained  great  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  was 
justly  celebrated  for  the  decorousness  of  his 
conduct  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  his 
father  appointed  him  to  the  situation  of  curate 
of  Weston  Favel,  and  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  piety  and  integrity. 
In  a  few  vears  he  was  curate  at  Bideford, 
and  several  other  places  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  during  that  time,  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  **  Meditations  and  Contemplations," 
which  he  published  in  1746,  and  wluch  have 
been  universally  read,  and  very  generally  ad- 
mired. In  1750,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  succeeded  to  the  livings  of  Weston  and 
Coliingtree,  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
In  1753  he  published  "Remarks  on  Lord 
Bolingbroke*s  letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of 
Histoiy,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  History 
of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.;  in  a  letter  to  a 


I^dy  of  Quality ;"  and  a  recommendatory 
Preface  to  Bumliam*s  Pious  Memorials.  In 
1755  he  published  his  "Theron  and  Aspaaio," 
which  is  regarded  as  decidedly  the  best  effort 
of  his  genius;  but  it  was  attacked  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sandeman,  of  Edinburgh,  with  extta- 
ordinary  ability,  on  the  nature  of  jnsRtif^ing 
fkith,  and  other  points  connected  with  it,  m  a 
work,  entitled,  "  Letters  on  Theitm  and  As- 
pasio,"  two  volumes.  (See  the  article  San- 
deman.) This  attack  threw  Mr.  Hervey  into 
the  arms  of  Mr.  W.  Cudworth,  a  diasentiug 
minister  in  London,  in  whom  he  found  a 
powerful  coadjutor ;  but  Mr.  Hervey  does  not 
appear  to  have  understood  Cudworth's  sys- 
tem, which,  in  some  important  points,  was 
very  different  from  his  own,  though  they  were 
agreed  in  making  appropriation  essential  to 
the  nature  of  true  faith. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Hervey  was  generally 
imperfect ;  and  for  many  years  he  was  the 
subject  of  affliction  -,  till,  at  length,  on  De- 
cember the  25th,  1758,  his  labours  were  ter- 
minated by  death,  and  his  spirit,  emancipated 
from  the  burdens  of  mortality,  was  conducted 
to  regions  of  purity  and  peace.  Mr.  Hervey's 
writings  have  had  an  extensive  circulation : 
for  many  years  the  press  could  hardly  supply 
the  demand  for  them.  Yet  his  style  has  been 
severely  censured  by  Dr.  Blair  and  others  for 
its  turgid  and  bombastic  Qualities;  render- 
ing it  the  very  opposite  of  the  chaste  and 
elepint  diction  of  Addison  and  our  best  prose 
wnters.  They  are  now,  however,  ids  in 
repute,  and  less  in  demand  than  formeriy. 
Of  his  character  but  one  opinion  prevails : 
he  was  eminentlv  pious,  though  not  deeply 
learned ;  habitually  spiritualljr  minded ;  leaf- 
ous  for  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace ;  ani- 
mated with  ardent  love  to  the  Saviour ;  and 
his  humility,  meekness,  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  patience  nnder  his  afflicting 
hand,  exemplified  the  Christian  character  and 
adorned  his  profession. 

Hestcasts,  certain  eastern  monks,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  lyvi/xa^itf,  which  sig- 
nifies to  be  quiet.  Their  distinguishing  tenet 
was  that  of  the  Messalians,  who  maintained 
that,  abandoning  all  labour,  we  should  give 
ourselves  wholly  to  religious  exercises,  espe- 
cially to  contemplation.  They  appeared  about 
Constantinople  m  the  year  1340 ;  and  because 
they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  belly,  whUe 
engaged  in  prayer,  regarding  the  navel  as  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  thev  were  likewise  called 
Omphahpgychi  or  UmbHicL  They  were  jcnned 
b^  Gregory  Palamas,  archbishop  of  Thessalo- 
mca,  who  was  attacked  by  the  monk  Barlaam, 
and  the  order  was  condemned  in  a  synod  held 
at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1342. 

HsTKBODox,  something  that  is  contrary  to 
the  faith  or  doctrine  established  in  what  has 
been  accounted  the  true  church.  See  Ortho- 
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Hkterousians,  a  branch  of  the   Arians, 
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and  so  called  because  they  held,  not  that  the 
Son  of  Ood  was  of  a  substance  like  to  that  of 
the  Father,  which  was  the  doctrine  of  another 
branch  of  the  Arians,  thence  called  Homoi- 
ousians,  bat  that  he  was  of  another  substance, 
different  from  that  of  the  Father. 

Hkxapla,  a  Bible  disposed  in  six  columns, 
containing  the  text,  and  divers  versions 
thereof,  compiled  and  published  by  Origen, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  sacred  text  from 
future  corruptions,  and  to  correct  those  that 
had  been  alroMly  introduced.  Eusebius  relates 
that  Origen,  after  his  return  from  Rome  under 
Caracalla,  applied  himself  to  learn  Hebrew, 
and  began  to  collect  the  several  versions  that 
bad  been  made  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  of 
these  to  compose  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla ; 
others,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  have 
begun  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he  had 
retired  into  Palestine,  about  the  year  231. 
To  conceive  what  this  Hexapla  was,  it  must 
be  observed,  that,  besides  the  translation  of 
the  sacred  writings,  called  the  Septuagint, 
made  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  above  280 
years  before  Christ,  the  Scripture  had  been 
since  translated  into  Greek  by  other  inter- 
preters. The  first  of  those  versions,  or  (reckon- 
ing the  Septuagint)  the  second,  was  that  of 
Aquila,  a  proselyte  Jew,  the  first  edition  of 
which  he  published  in  the  12th  year  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year  of  Christ 
128  ;  the  third  was  that  of  Symmachus,  pub- 
lished, as  is  commonly  supposed,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  as  some  say,  under  Septimins 
.Severus,  about  the  year  200 ;  the  fourth  was 
that  of  Theodotion,  prior  to  that  of  Symma- 
chus, under  Commodus,  or  about  the  year 
175.  These  Greek  versions,  says  Dr.  Kenni* 
vott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  cor- 
rupted copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  de- 
signed to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Seventy, 
against  which  they  were  prejudiced,  because 
it  seemed  to  fitvour  the  Christians.  The 
fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  about  the  year  217  ;  and  the  sixth 
was  discovered  at  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  about  the  year  228 ;  lastlv, 
Origen  himself  recovered  part  of  a  seventh, 
containing  onlv  the  Psalms.  Now,  Origen, 
who  had  held  frequent  disputations  with  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  observing  that 
the^  always  objected  to  those  passages  of 
Scnpture  quoted  against  them,  appealed  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  better  to  vindicate  those 
passages,  and  confound  the  Jews,  by  showing 
that  the  Seventy  bad  given  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  ;  or  rather  to  show,  by  a  number  of 
different  versions,  what  the  real  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  these 
several  versions  into  a  body,  along  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  so  as  they  might  be  easily  con- 
fronted, and  afford  a  mutual  light  to  each 
other.  He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  standard ; 
and  allowing  that  corruptions  might  have 
happened,  and  that  the  oki  Hebrew  copies 


might  and  did  read  differently,  he  contented 
himself  with  inarkinff  such  words  or  sentenoes 
as  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later 
Greek  versions,  and  adding  sueh  words  or 
sentences  as  were  omitted  in  the  Seventy, 
prefixing  an  asterisk  to  tiie  additions,  and  an 
obelisk  to  the  others.  In  order  to  this,  he 
made  choice  of  eight  colunms ;  in  the  first  he 
placed  the  Hebrew  text,  in  Hebrew  character! ; 
m  the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek  cha- 
racters ;  the  rest  were  filled  with  the  several 
versions  above  mentioned;  all  the  column! 
answering  verse  for  verse,  and  phrase  tat 
phrase ;  and  in  the  Psalms  there  was  a  ninth 
column  for  the  seventh  version.  This  worik 
Origen  called  'B^awXa,  Hexapla,  q.  d.  «ea> 
tuple,  or  work  of  six  columns,  as  only  regard- 
ing the  first  six  Greek  versions.  St  Epiphn* 
nius,  taking  in  likewise  the  two  columns  of 
the  text,  calls  the  work  Octapla,  as  consisting 
of  eight  columns.  This  celebrated  work, 
which  Montfaucon  imagines  consisted  of  sixty 
large  volumes,  perished  long  ago ;  probably 
with  the  library  at  Cssarea,  where  it  was 
preserved  in  the  year  653;  though  sevend 
of  the  ancient  writers  have  preserved  us  piece! 
thereof^  particularly  St.  Chrysostom  on  the 
Psalms,  Phileponus  in  his  Hexameron,  &c. 
Some  modern  writers  have  eamestlv  endea- 
voured to  collect  fragments  of  the  Hexajda, 
particularly  Flaminius,  Nobilius,  Drusius,  and 
F.  Mont&ucon,  in  two  folio  volumes,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1713.  An  edition  was  also  pub- 
lished by  Bahrdt  in  two  volumes  8vo,  which 
is  convenient  for  reference. 

HiERACiTEs,  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
so  called  from  their  leader  Hierax,  a  philoso- 
pher of  Egypt,  who  tau^t  that  Melchisedec 
was  the  Holy  Ghost,  denied  the  resurrection, 
and  condenmed  marriage. 

HiEBARCHT,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
or  a  church  governed  by  priests,  firom  Upo, 
sacred,  and  apxn*  government  Though  elden» 
called  presbyters  and  bishops,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  primitive  churches,  yet  their  con- 
stitution was  democratic,  each  of  the  member! 
having  a  share  in  all  the  concerns  of  the 
association,  and  voting  in  the  election  of 
office-bearers,  the  admission  of  new  members, 
and  the  expulsion  of  offenders.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  government  was  transferred  into 
the  hands  of  the  officers,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  was  assumed  by  them ;  and,  in  the 
second  century,  some  of  their  number,  arro- 
gating to  themselves  exclusively  the  title  of 
bUkops,  acquired  a  superiori^  over  the  other 
presbyters,  though  these,  ana,  in  many  case!, 
all  the  members  of  the  churches,  retained 
some  share  in  Uie  government  The  bishc^ 
residing  in  the  capitals  of  provinces,  soon 
acauir^  a  superiority  over  the  provincial 
bishops,  and  were  called  metrajHMtanB.  They, 
in  their  turn,  became  subject  to  a  still  higher 
order,  termed  patriarcka;  and  thus  a  complete 
aristocratic  constitution  was  formed,  which 
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coDtiDues  in  the  Greek  church  to  this  day ;  but 
in  the  Latin  it  was  speedily  tr^sformed  into 
a  monarchy,  centring  in  the  person  of  ihepcpe. 
Besides  thus  designating  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  the  term  hierarchy 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  dominion  of 
the  church  oyer  the  state.     In  the  first  cen- 
turies the  church  had  no  connexion  with  the 
state,  and  was  for  the  most  part  persecuted  by 
it      After  its  amalgamation  with  it,  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  it  obtained  protection, 
but  was  dependent  on  the  tepiporal  ruler,  who 
asierted  the  right  of  conrokiug  general  coun- 
cils, and  nominating  the  metropolitans,  and 
otherwise  frequently  interfered  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  church.     It  was  the  same  in 
the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Prankish  states. 
The  hierarchical  power,  however,  was   in- 
cessantly at  work ;  Gregory  VIL  especially, 
exerted  himself  to  enforce  its  claims.     It  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  crusades ;  and  thus, 
iroro  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  hierarchical 
influence  was  rendered  predominant     The 
church  became  an  institution  elevated  above 
the  state,  and  stood,  in  public  opinion,  above 
all  secular  prinocs.    The  papil  tiara  was  the 
•an  ;  the  imperial  crown  the  moon.     From 
the  fourteenth  century  the  hierarchy  began 
grtdually  to  decline ;  it  was  shaken  almost  to 
Its  foundation  by  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers ; 
and  the  remains  of  its  principles,  as  still  exist- 
ing in  the  different  Protestant  establishments, 
as  well  as  in  the  Roman,  are  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  weakened  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  a  firm  determination, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  obtain  the  full 
enjoyment  of  those  civil  and  religious  rights 
which  have  been  arrogantly  and  wantonly 
wrested  from  them.     The  word  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  the  subordination  some  suppose 
there  is  among  the  angels ;  but  whether  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  having  a  government 
or  hierarchy  among  themselves,  so  that  one  is 
superior  in  office  and  dignity  to  others ;  or 
whether  they  h:ive  a  kind  of  dominion  over 
one  another  ;    or  whether  some  arc  made 
partakers  of  privileges  others  are  deprived  of, 
cannot  be  deteniiined,  since  Scripture  is  silent  | 
as  to  this  matter. 

HiRRONTMiTEM,  hcrmits  of  the  order  of  St 
Jerome,  established  in  1373,  which  wears  a 
white  habit  with  a  black  scapular^-.  In  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  Spain,  where  it  was  de- 
voted to  a  contemplative  life,  and  possessed 
among  other  convents  the  splendid  one  of  St. 
I^aorence  in  the  Escurial,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings,  this  order  became  one  of  the  most  opulent 
and  considerable.  In  Sicily,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Spanish  America,  it  possesses  convents. 

High  Churchmen,  the  term  first  given  to 
the  non-jurors,  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
William  IIL  as  their  lawful  king,  and  who 
had  very  proud  notions  of  church  power ;  but 
it  it  now  commonly  used  in  a  more  extensive 


signification,  and  is  applied  to  all  those,  who 
though  far  from  being  non-jurors,  yet  form 
pompous  and  ambitions  conceptions  of  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  It 
has  generally  been  found,  that  both  in  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  establishments, 
those  who  have  been  most  violent  in  their 
efforts  to  uphold  and  vindicate  hierarchical 
power,  and  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  church, 
have  been  the  most  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  practice  of  scrip- 
tural piety ;  but  within  these  few  years,  many 
of  those  who  are  in  repute  as  the  advocates  c^ 
p^pel  doctrine,  have  gradually  been  contract- 
ing in  their  liberality,  and  assuming  an  air 
and  tone  of  high  churchmanship,  approximat- 
ing to  those  of  the  party  by  which  they  them- 
selves are  regarded  as  a  kind  of  half  dissenters 
or  schismatics. 

High  Mass  is  that  mass  which  is  read  be- 
fore the  high  altar  on  Sundays,  feast  days, 
and  particular  occasions,  such  as  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  victory,  &c. 

IIiLLEL,  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  who  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Christ  He  was  bom  at 
Bal^'lon,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Shammai.  At 
the  age  of  forty,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
at  the  a^  of  fourscore  was  made  head  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Differing  in  opinion  from  his  mas- 
ter Shammai,  their  disciples  engaged  in  the 
c^uarrel,  and  several  persons  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  By  the  Jews,  Hillel  is  extolled  to  the 
skies,  and  is  said  to  have  educated  upwards  of 
a  thousand  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
among  whom  were  thirty  who  were  worthy 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  have  rested  on 
them  as  he  did  on  Moses;  thirty  who,  like 
Joshaa,  were  worthy  to  stop  the  sun  in  his 
course ;  and  twenty,  little  inferior  to  the  first, 
and  superior  to  the  second.  Rabbi  Hillel  was 
the  grandfather  of  Gamaliel,  PauKs  moster. 

History,  Ecclesiastical.  See  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Hoffmanistr,  those  who  espoused  the  sen- 
timents of  Daniel  Hoffman,  professor  in  the 
university  of  llelmstadt,  who  in  the  year  1598 
taught  that  the  li^ht  of  reason,  even  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
is  adverse  to  religion  ;  and  that  the  more  the 
human  understanding  is  cultivated  by  philo- 
sophical study,  the  more  perfectly  is  Uie  ene- 
my supplied  with  weapons  of  defence. 

HoHENi/>HE,  Prince,  the  eighteenth  son  of 
Charles  Albert,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was 
disqualified  for  taking  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment by  mental  derangement  At  the  wish 
of  his  mother,  he  determined  to  study  for  the 
clerical  profession,  and  an  ex-Jesuit  was  his 
first  instructor.  He  studied  in  Vienna  and 
Berne,  and  finished  his  studies  at  EUwangen, 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  suffragan 
bishop,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Chap- 
ter of  Olmutz.  At  this  time  he  was  fond  of 
conversing  with  such  as  believed  in  wonders ; 
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and  aft«r  vintiog  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
a  Jesuits*  College,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  was  considered  by  his  colleagues  as 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Jesuitism,  and  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  knowledge.  In  1820  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  dedicated  to  the  emperors 
Francis  and  Alexander,  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  none 
but  a  true  Christian,  by  which  he  means  a 
Roman  Catholic,  can  be  a  faithful  subject  of 
government.  Having  become  acquaint  with 
a  Baden  peasant,  Martin  Michel,  who  for 
several  years  had  the  repute  of  working  mi- 
raculous cures,  he  was  persuaded  by  this  pre- 
tended thaumaturgist,  tnat  being  a  priest,  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  him  to  perform 
miracles  I  The  experiment  was  made.  The 
Princess  Matilda  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  had 
been  grievously  afflicted  with  a  distortion  of 
the  spine,  from  which  she  had  been  partially 
cured  by  a  skilful  physician,  was  called  on  by 
the  priest  and  the  peasant  to  walk,  and  she 
succeeded.  He  now  tried  his  powers  alone, 
and  multitudes  flocked  to  him  for  cures.  Many 
were  in  tact  benefited ;  many  believed  that 
they  were ;  and  many  went  away  in  despair 
because  they  could  not  believe.  His  attempts 
in  the  hospitals  of  Wuruburg  and  Bamberg 
failed,  and  the  police  were  ordered  not  to 
allow  him  to  try  his  experiments,  except  in 
their  presence.  A  prince  of  llildburghausen 
called  in  his  aid ;  but  his  suffering  eyes  soon 
became  worse  in  consequence  of  his  exchang- 
ing the  use  of  medicine  for  faith  in  the  miracu- 
lous energies  of  Hobenlohe.  In  1821  he  l^ 
a  statement  of  his  miracles  before  the  Pope, 
the  answer  to  which  is  not  known  ;  only  it  is 
rumoured  that  his  holiness  expressed  much 
doubt  respecting  them,  and  hints  were  received 
from  Rome,  that  the  process  should  no  longer 
be  called  the  working  of  miracles,  but  priestly 
prayers  for  healing.  Since  then  he  has  pre- 
tended to  cure  persons  at  a  distance,  and 
cases  have  been  published  of  cures  performed, 
in  one  instance  at  Aiarseilles,  and  m  another 
in  Ireland,  and  several  others  by  appointing 
an  hour  in  which  the  individuals  should  unite 
their  prayers  with  his.  Much  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Ilomthal,  an  officer  of  Bamberg,  to- 
wards checking  the  progress  of  this  delusion. 
The  prince  is  a  person  of  fine  exterior,  gentle 
manners,  a  most  insinuating  voice,  and  good 
pulpit  talents. 

Holiness,  freedom  fVom  sin,  or  the  con- 
formity of  the  heart  to  God.  It  does  not  con- 
sist in  knowled^,  talents,  nor  outward  cere- 
monies of  religion,  hut  hath  its  seat  in  the 
heart,  and  is  the  effect  of  a  principle  of  grace 
implanted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Eph.  iL  8, 10 ; 
John  iiu  5 ;  Rom.  vi  22.  It  is  the  essence 
of  happiness  and  the  basis  of  true  dignity. 
Prov.  liu  17  ;  iv.  8.  It  will  manifest  itself  by 
the  propriety  of  our  conversation,  regularity 
of  our  temper,  and  uniformity  of  oar  lives. 
It  is  a  principle  progressive  in  its  operation. 


Prov.  iv.  18,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  God  here  and  hereadfter.  Ueb. 
xiL  14.     See  Sanctification,  Works. 

Holiness  of  God  is  the  purity  and  recti- 
tude of  his  nature.  It  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  God,  and  the  glory,  lostre,  and  harmony  of 
all  his  other  perfections.  Psal.  xxvii.  4 ; 
Exod.  XV.  11.  He  could  not  be  God  without 
it  Deut  xxxiL  4.  It  is  infinite  and  nn- 
bonnded ;  it  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Immutable  and  invariable.  MaL  iiL  6.  God 
is  originally  holy  ;  he  is  so  of  and  in  himself^ 
and  the  author  and  promoter  of  all  holiness 
among  his  creatures.  The  holiness  of  God  is 
yisible  by  his  works  ;  he  made  all  things  holy. 
Gen.  L  31.  By  his  providences,  all  of  which 
are  intended  to  promote  holiness  in  the  end. 
Heb.  xiu  10.  By  his  grace,  which  inflnencea 
the  subjects  of  it  to  be  holy.  Tit  iL  10,  18. 
By  his  word,  which  commands  it  1  Pet  L  15. 
By  his  ordinances,  which  he  hath  appointed 
for  that  end.  Jer.  xliv.  4,  5.  Bv  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  in  the  death  of  Chnst,  (Is.  liii.,) 
and  by  the  eternal  punishment  of  it  in  wicked 
men.    Matt.  xxt.  last  verse.  See  Attributes. 

Holocaust,  formed  from  oXoc,  **  whole,** 
and  Katu,  **  I  consume  with  fire  ;*'  a  kind  of 
sacrifice  wherein  the  whole  burnt-offering  was 
burnt  or  consumed  by  fire,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  God  the  Creator,  Prcser^'er,  and 
Lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour  and 
worship,  and  as  a  token  of  men's  giving  them- 
selves entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  in 
Scripture  a  burnt-offering.  Sacrifices  of  this 
sort  are  oflen  mentioned  by  the  Heathens  as 
well  as  Jews.  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  long  before  the  institution  of  the  other 
Jewish  sacrifices  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Job 
i.  5 ;  xliL  8.  Gen.  xxii.  13  ;  viil  20.  On 
this  account  the  Jews,  who  would  not  allow 
the  Gentiles  to  offer  on  their  altar  any  other 
sacrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  admitted  them  by  the  Jewish  priests 
to  offer  holocausts,  because  these  were  a  sort 
of  sacrifices  prior  to  the  law,  and  common  to 
all  nations.  During  their  sul^ection  to  the 
Romans,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  those 
Gentiles  to  offer  sacrifies  to  the  God  of  Israel 
at  Jerusalem.  Holocausts  were  deemed  by 
the  Jews  the  most  excellent  of  all  their  sa- 
crifices.   See  Sacrifice. 

Holy  Alliance.    See  Alliance. 

Holt  Day,  a  day  set  apart  by  the  church 
for  the  commemoration  of  some  saint,  or 
some  remarkable  particular  in  the  life  of 
Christ  .It  has  been  a  question  agitated  by 
divines,  whether  it  be  proper  to  appoint  or 
keep  any  holy  days  (the  sabbath  excepted.) 
The  advocates  for  holy  days  suppose  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  a  greater  sense  of  religion ; 
that  if  the  acquisitions  and  victories  of  men 
be  celebrated  with  the  highest  joy,  how  mnch 
more  those  events  which  relate  to  the  salva- 
tion of  man,  such  as  the  birth,  death,  and  re- 
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surrcction  of  Christ,  &c.  On  the  other  side 
it  is  observed,  that  if  holy  days  had  been 
necessary  under  the  present  dispensation, 
Jesus  Christ  would  have  ordained  something 
respecting  them,  whereas  he  was  silent  about 
them ;  that  it  is  brin^g  us  again  into  that 
bondage  to  ceremonial  laws  from  which 
Christ  freed  us ;  that  it  is  a  tacit  reflection  on 
the  Head  of  the  church  in  not  appointing 
them;  that  such  days,  on  the  whole,  are 
more  pernicious  than  useful  to  society,  as 
they  open  a  door  for  indolence  and  profone- 
ness ;  yea,  that  Scripture  speaks  against  such 
days.  GaL  iv.  9—1 1 .  Cav^a  Prim,  ChruL ; 
Aeison's  Fcutt  and  Feasts ;  Robinson*s  History 
and  Mystery  of  Good  Friday,  and  Lectures  on 
Non-conformity ;  a  Country  Vicajr's  Sermon 
en  Christmas  Day,  1753;  Brown* s  Nat,  and 
Rev,  ReL  p.  535;  NeaTs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
ToL  il  p.  116,  qu. 

Holt  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity. 

I.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  real  and  distinct 
person  in  the  Godhead.  1.  Personal  powers 
of  rational  understanding  and  will  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11 ;  xii.  11 ;  Eph. 
IT.  S.  2.  He  is  joined  with  the  other  two 
divine  persons,  as  the  object  of  divine  wor- 
ship and  fountain  of  blessings.  Matt  xxviii. 
19 ;  2  Cor.  xiiL  14.  3.  In  the  Greek,  a  mas- 
culine article  or  epithet  is  joined  to  his  name 
Pneuma,  which  is  naturally  of  the  neuter 

rnder,  John  xiv.  26 ;  xv.  26 ;  xvL  13  ;  Eph. 
13.  4.  He  appeared  under  the  emblem  of 
a  dove,  and  of  cloven  tongues  of  fire.  Matt 
liL  ;  Acts  ii.  5.  Personal  offices  of  an  inter- 
cessor belong  to  him,  Rom.  viii.  26.  6.  He  is 
represented  as  performing  a  multitude  of  per- 
sonal acts, — as  teaching,  speaking,  witness- 
inpp,  &c,  Mark  xiii.  1 1 ;  Acts  xx.  23  ;  Rom. 
viiu  15,  16 ;  1  Cor.  vL  19 ;  Acts  xv.  28 ;  xvi. 
6,  7,  &c  &C, 

II.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  divine  person,  equal  in  power  and 
glory  with  the  Father  and  Son.  1.  Names 
proper  only  to  the  Most  High  God  are  as- 
cribed to  him ;  as  Jehovah,  Acts  xxviii.  25, 
with  Is.  vi.  9,  and  Hebrews  iiu  7,  9,  with 
Exod.  xvii.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxL  31,  34 ;  Heb.  x.  15, 
16 ;  GW,  Acts  v.  3,  4.  Lord,  2  Cor.  iii.  17, 
19.  "  The  Lord,  the  Spirit*'  2.  Attributes 
proper  only  to  the  Most  High  God  are  as- 
cribed to  hmi ;  as  Omniscience,  1  Cor.  iL  10, 
11 ;  Is.  xL  13, 14.  Omnipresence,  Ps.cxxxix. 
7 ;  Eph.  ii.  17,  18 ;  Rom.  viii.  26,  27.  Omni- 
potence, Luke  L  35.  Eternity,  Heb.  ix.  14. 
3.  Divine  works  are  evidently  ascribed  to 
him.  Gen.  iL  2  ;  Job  xxvi.  13  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  6  ; 
dv.  30.  4.  Worship,  proper  only  to  God,  is 
required  and  ascribed  to  him,  Is.  vL  3 ;  Acts 
xxviii.  25 ;  Rom.  ix.  1  ;  Rev.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14 ;  Blatt  xxviii  19. 

III.  The  agency  or  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  divided  by  some  into  extraordinary 
and  ordinary.     Tlie  former  by  immediate 


inspiration,  making  men  prophets;  the  latter 
by  his  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences, msking  men  saints.  It  is  only  the 
latter  which  is  now  to  be  expected,  lliis  is 
more  particularly  displayed  m — 1.  Conviction 
of  sin,  John  xvi  8,  9.  2.  Conversion,  1  Cor. 
xiu  ;  Eph.  L  17,  18  ;  1  Cor.  iL  10,  12  i  John 
iiL  5,  6.  3.  Sanctification,  2  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  1 
Cor.  vL  11;  Rom.  xv.  16.  4.  Consolation, 
John  xiv.  16,  26.  5.  Direction,  John  xiv.  17; 
Rom.  viiL  14.  6.  Coi^firmation,  Rom.  vtiL 
16,  26 ;  1  John  iL  24  ;  Eph.  L  13,  14.  As  to 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  says  a  good  writer, 
it  is  not  expected  to  be  bestowed  in  answer 
to  our  prayers,  to  inform  ns  immediately,  as 
by  a  whisper,  when  either  awake  or  asleep, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  or  in  any 
other  way  than  by  enabling  us  to  exercise 
repentance  and  fiiith  and  love  to  God  and  our 
neighbour.  2.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
he  reveals  any  thing  contrary  to  the  written 
word,  or  more  than  is  contained  in  it,  or 
through  any  other  medium.  3.  We  are  not 
so  led  by,  or  operated  upon  by  the  Spirit,  as 
to  neglect  the  means  of  grace.  4.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  promised  nor  given  to  render  us 
infallible.  5.  Nor  is  the  Holy  Spirit  given 
in  order  that  we  may  do  any  thing,  which 
was  not  before  our  duty.  See  Tbinitt,  and 
Scott's  Four  Sermons  on  Repentance,  the  Evil 
of  Sin,  Love  to  God,  and  the  Promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  pp.  86---89 ;  Hawher's  Sermons 
on  the  Ilcfy  Ghost ;  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  8th 
article ;  Hr.  Owen  on  the  Spirit ;  Hurrion's 
Sijtteen  Sermons  on  the  Spirit 

Holt  Ghost,  Procession  of.  See  Pro- 
cession. 

Holt  Water,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  water  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  prayer,  exorcism,  and  other 
ceremonies,  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the 
faithful,  and  things  used  in  the  church.  It  is 
placed,  in  vases,  at  the  doors  of  churches, 
and  also  within  them  at  certain  places,  firom 
which  the  Catholics  sprinkle  themselves  be- 
fore prayer.  Holy  water  is  also  often  fonnd 
in  their  chambers,  and  is  used  before  prayer, 
particularly  before  going  to  bed.  The  Ro- 
manists consider  it  an  efitectual  exorcism.  In 
Rome,  animals  are  also  sprinkled,  on  a  cer- 
tain feast,  with  holy  water,  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  thriving.  The  same  thing  is 
done  at  Moscow,  where  there  is  a  particular 
church,  to  which  the  horses  are  annually 
driven  on  purpose.  It  does  not  appear  that 
vessels  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  churches, 
for  washing  the  hands,  till  the  fourth  century, 
or  that  the  water  was  blessed  or  consecrated 
till  the  sixth. 

HoMiLT,  6pi\ia,  a  sermon  or  discourse 
upon  some  point  of  religion  delivered  in  a 
plain  manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood 
by  the  common  people.  The  Greek,  says 
M.  Fleury,  signifies  a  familiar  discourse,  like 
the  Latin  sermo,  and  discourses  delivered  in 
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the  church  took  these  denominations,  to  inti- 
mate that  they  were  not  harangues,  or  mat- 
ters of  ostentation  and  flourish,  like  those  of 
profane  orators,  but  familiar  and  useful  dis- 
courses, as  of  a  master  to  his  disciples,  or  a 
father  to  his  children.  All  the  homilies  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are  composed  by 
bishops.  We  have  none  of  Tertulluin,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned 
persons,  because  in  the  early  ages  none  but 
bishops  were  admitted  to  preach.  The  pri- 
Tilege  was  not  ordinarily  allowed  to  priests 
till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St.  Chrysostom 
was  the  first  presbyter  that  preached  statedly. 
Origen  and  Augustine  also  preached,  but  it 
was  by  a  peculiar  license  or  privilege. 

Photius  distin^^hes  hamHy  from  BermoHj 
in  that  the  homily  was  performed  in  a  more 
familiar  manner;  the  prelate  interrogating 
and  talking  to  the  people,  and  they  in  their 
turn  answering  and  interrogating  him,  so  that 
it  was  properly  a  conversation ;  whereas  the 
sermon  was  delivexved  with  more  form,  and  in 
the  pulpit,  after  the  manner  of  the  orators. 
I'hc  practice  of  compiling  homilies  which 
were  to  be  committed  to  memor}-,  and  recited 
by  ignorant  or  indolent  priests,  commenced 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century ;  when 
Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  the  deacon,  and 
Alcuin,  to  form  homilies  or  discourses  upon 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  from  the  ancient 
doctors  of  the  church.  This  gave  rise  to  that 
famous  collection  entitled  the  "  Homiliarium 
of  Charlemagne  ;**  and  which,  being  followed 
as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the  same 
kind,  composed  by  private  persons,  from  a 
principle  of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much 
(says  Mosheim)  to  nourish  the  indolence  and 
to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of  a  worthless 
clergy.  There  are  still  extant  several  fine 
homihes  composed  by  the  ancient  fiithers, 
(Kirticularly  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Gregory. 
The  **  Clementine  Homilies"  are  nineteen 
homilies  in  Greek,  published  by  Cotelerius, 
with  two  letters  prefixed ;  one  of  them  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of  Peter,  the  other  in  the 
name  of  Clement,  to  James,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  in  which  last  letter  they  are  entitled 
'*  Clement*s  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  and 
Travels  of  Peter."  According  to  Le  Clerc, 
these  homilies  were  composed  by  an  Ebionite, 
in  the  second  century ;  but  Montfkncon  sup- 
poses that  they  were  forged  long  after  the 
age  of  St  Athanasins.  Dr.  Lardner  appre- 
hends that  the  Clementine  homilies  were  the 
original,  or  first  edition  of  the  "  Recogni- 
tions ;**  and  that  they  are  the  same  with  the 
work  censured  by  Eusebins  under  the  title  of 
**  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Appion." 

HomuieM  of  the  Church  of  En^antL,  are 
those  which  were  composed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  be  read  in  churches,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  sermons.  See  the  quarto 
edition  of  the  Homilies^  with  notes,  by  a  di- 
vine of  the  church  of  England. 


HoMoiousiANS,  a  branch  of  the  high 
Arians,  who  maintain,  that  the  nature  of  the 
Son,  though  not  the  same,  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Father. 

HoMOousiANs,  a  name  applied  to  the 
.Athanasians,  who  held  the  Son  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Father. 

HoxouR,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or  submis- 
sion, expressed  by  words  and  an  exterior  be- 
haviour, by  which  we  make  known  the  vene- 
ration and  respect  we  entertain  for  any  one, 
on  account  of  his  dignity  or  merit  The  word 
is  also  used  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to 
virtue,  glory,  reputation,  and  probity ;  as  also, 
for  an  exactness  in  performing  whatever  we 
have  promised ;  and  in  this  last  sense  we  use 
the  term,  a  man  of  honour.  It  is  also  applied 
to  two  different  kinds  of  virtue ;  bravery  in 
men,  and  chastity  in  women.  In  every  situa- 
tion of  life,  religion  only  forms  the  true  honour 
and  happiness  of  man.  "  It  cannot,"  as  one 
observes,  **  arise  from  riches,  dignity  of  rank 
or  office,  nor  from  what  are  often  called 
splendid  actions  of  heroes,  or  civil  accomplish- 
ments; these  may  be  found  among  men  of 
no  real  integrity,  and  may  create  considerable 
fame;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween fame  and  true  honour.  The  former  is 
a  loud  and  noisy  applause:  the  latter  if  a 
more  silent  and  internal  homage.  Fame  floi^s 
on  the  breath  of  the  multitude ;  honour  rests 
on  the  judgment  of  the  thinking.  In  order, 
then,  to  discern  where  true  honour  lies,  we 
must  not  look  to  any  adventitious  circum- 
stance, not  to  any  single  sparkling  quality,  but 
to  the  whole  of  what  forms  a  man ;  in  a  word, 
we  must  look  to  the  souL  It  will  discover  it- 
self by  a  mind  superior  to  fear,  to  selfish  in- 
terest, and  corruption ;  by  an  ardent  love  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  principle  of 
nniform  rectitude.  It  will  make  us  neither 
afhiid  nor  ashamed  to  discharge  our  duty,  as 
it  relates  both  to  God  and  man.  It  will  in- 
fluence us  to  be  magnanimous  without  being 
proud;  humble  without  being  mean;  just 
without  being  harah ;  simple  in  our  manners, 
but  manly  in  our  feelings.  This  honour,  thus 
formed  by  religion,  or  the  love  of  God,  is 
more  independent,  and  more  complete,  than 
what  can  be  acquired  by  any  other  means. 
It  is  productive  of  higher  felicity,  and  will  be 
commensurate  with  eternity  itself ;  while  that 
honour,  so  called,  which  arises  from  any 
other  principle,  wUl  resemble  the  feeble  and 
twinklinff  flame  of  a  taper,  which  is  often 
clouded  by  the  smoke  it  sends  forth,  but  is 
always  wasting  and  soon  dies  totally  away." 
Bcarow*s  Worhs,  vol.  i.  ser.  4 ;  Blair*s  Ar^ 
monSy  voL  iiL  ser.  1 ;  Watts's  Sermons,  ser.  30, 
vol.  iL ;  Rjfland*s  Cent  voL  L  p.  343 ;  Jortin^s 
Sermons,  voL  iii  ser.  6. 

Hope,  is  the  desire  of  some  good,  attended 
with  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  obtaining  it ; 
and  is  enhvened  with  joy  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  probability  were  is  of  poesess- 
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in  nnturc,  an  it  sets  up  tUat  which  \»  compara- 
tiTcl y  nothing  ahove  iinivevRal  existence.  Self- 
love  is  the  source  of  all  profane ness  and  im- 
piety in  the  world,  and  of  all  pride  and  ambi- 
tion among  men,  which  is  nothing  but  selfish- 
ness, acted  out  in  this  particular  way.  This 
Is  the  foundation  of  all  covetousness  and  sen- 
suulitv,  as  it  blinds  people's  eyes,  contracts 
their  hearts,  and  sinks  them  down,  so  that  they 
look  upon  earthly  enjoyments  as  the  greatest 
gQfyd.  This  is  the  source  of  all  falsehood,  in- 
jnstice,  and  oppression,  as  it  excites  mankind 
by  undue  methods  to  invade  the  property  of 
others.  Self-love  produces  all  the  violent  pas- 
sions— envy  wratli,  clamour,  and  evil-speak- 
ing: and  ever}'  thing  contrary  to  the'divine 
law  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  fruitful 
lourcc  of  all  iniquity — self-love. 

III.  That  there  are  no  promises  of  regene- 
rating grace  made  to  the  doings  of  the  unre- 
gvnerate.  For  as  far  as  men  act  from  self- 
love,  they  act  from  a  bad  end ;  for  those  who 
have  no  true  love  to  God,  really  do  no  duty 
when  they  attend  on  the  externals  of  religion. 
And  as  the  unregenerate  act  from  a  selfish 
principle,  they  do  nothing  which  is  command- 
ed :  their  impenitent  domgs  are  wholly  op- 
posed to  repentance  and  conversion  ;•  there- 
fore not  implied  in  the  command  to  repent, 
&c. :  so  far  from  this,  they  are  altogether  dis- 
obedient to  the  command.  Hence  it  appears 
that  there  are  no  promises  of  salvation  to  the 
doings  of  the  unregenerate. 

I\'.  That  the  impotency  of  sinners,  with 
respect  to  believing  m  (.'hrist,  is  not  natural, 
but  moral ;  for  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  natural  impossibility  excludes  all 
blame.  But  an  unwilling  mind  is  universally 
considered  as  a  crime,  and  not  as  an  excuse, 
and  is  the  very  thing  wherein  our  wickedness 
consists.  That  the  imi>otence  of  the  sinner 
is  owing  to  a  disaiVcction  of  heart,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  When 
any  object  of  g04»d  is  proposed  and  promised 
to  us  upon  asking,  it  clearly  evinces  that  there 
can  be  no  impotence  in  us  with  respect  to  ob- 
taining it,  beside  the  disapprobation  of  the 
will ;  and  that  inability,  which  consists  in  dis- 
inclination, never  renders  any  thing  impro- 
per! v  the  subject  of  precept  or  command. 

V.  That,  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ,  a  sin- 
ner must  approve  in  his  heart  of  the  divine 
conduct,  even  thongh  God  should  cast  him  off 
for  ever  ;  which,  however,  neither  implies  love 
of  misery,  nor  hatred  of  happiness.  For  if 
the  law  is  gtnvl,  death  is  due  to  those  who  have 
broken  it.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  cannot 
but  do  right  It  would  bring  everlasting  re- 
pnrnoh  upon  his  government  to  spare  us,  cou- 
sid'.'red  merely  as  in  ourselves.  When  this  is 
felt  in  our  hearts,  and  not  till  tht-n,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  1<  ok  to  the  free  grace  of  G(Ki, 
through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ, 
and  to  exercise  faith  in  his  blood,  who  is  set 
/orth  to  be  a  propitiation  to  declare  God's 


rigliteonsness,  that  he  miglit  be  just,  and 
yet  be  the  justifier  of  him  who  belie veth  iu 
Jesus. 

VI.  That  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God 
Ims  exerted  his  omnipotent  power  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  purposed  should  be  followed 
with  the  existence  and  entrance  of  moral  evil 
into  the  system.  For  it  must  be  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge, 
foresight,  and  view  of  all  possible  existences 
and  events.  If  that  system  and  scene  of  ope- 
ration, in  which  moral  evil  should  never  have 
existed,  was  actually  preferred  in  the  divine 
mind,  certainly  the  Deity  is  infinitely  disap- 
pointed in  the  issue  of  his  own  operations. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dishonourable  to  God 
than  to  imaprine  that  the  syatem  which  is  ac- 
tually formed  by  the  divine  hand,  and  which 
was  made  for  his  pleasure  and  glory,  is  yet  not 
the  fruit  of  wise  contrivance  and  design. 

VTI.  That  the  introduction  of  sin  is,  upon 
the  whole,  for  the  general  good.  For  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  the  Deity  are  displayed 
in  carrying  on  designs  of  the  greatest  good  ; 
and  the  existence  of  moral  evil  has  undoubt- 
edly occasioned  a  more  full,  perfect,  and  glo- 
rious discovery  of  the  infinite  perfections  of 
the  divine  nature  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  made  to  the  view  of  creatures.  If  the 
extensive  manifestation  of  the  pure  and  holy 
nature  of  God,  and  his  infinite  aversion  to 
sin,  and  all  his  inherent  perfections,  in  their 
genuine  fVuits  and  effects,  is  either  itself  the 
greatest  good,  or  necessarily  contains  it,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  the  introduction 
of  sin  is  for  the  greatest  good. 

VIIL  That  repentance  is  before  faith  in 
Christ  By  this  is  not  intended,  that  repen- 
tance is  before  a  speculative  belief  of  the  be- 
ing and  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  per- 
son and  character  of  Christ ;  but  only  that  true 
repentance  is  previous  to  a  saving  faith  in 
Christ,  in  which  the  believer  is  united  to 
Christ  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  his  me- 
diation and  atonement  That  repentance  is 
before  faith  in  this  sense,  appears  irom  several 
considerations.  1.  As  repentance  and  fsdth 
respect  different  objects,  so  they  are  distinct 
exercises  of  the  heart ;  and  therefore  one  nof 
only  may,  but  must  be  prior  to  the  other 
2.  There  may  be  genuine  repentance  of  sin 
without  faith  in  Christ,  but  there  cannot  be 
true  faith  in  Christ  without  repentance  of  sin. 
and  since  repentance  is  necessary  in  order  to 
faith  in  Christ,  it  must  necessarily  be  prior  to 
faith  in  Christ.  3.  John  the  Baptist  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  taught  that  repentance  is  be- 
fore faith.  John  cried,  "  Repent,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;  *  intimating,  that 
true  repentance  was  necessary  in  order  to  cm- 
brace  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  Christ  com- 
manded, **  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel." 
And  Paul  preached  "  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ** 
IX.  That  though  men  became  sinneis  by 
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Adam,  according  to  a  divine  constitution,  yet 
they  have,  and  are  accountable  for  no  sins  but 
personal ;  for — 1.  Adam's  act,  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  was  not  the  act  of  liis  posterity : 
therefore  they  did  not  sin  at  the  same  tim«  he 
did.  2.  The  sinfulness  of  that  act  could  not 
be  trannf erred  to  them  afterwards,  because  the 
sinfulness  of  an  act  can  no  more  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another  than  an 
act  itself.  3.  Therefore  Adam's  act,  in  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  was  not  the  cauaCf  but  only 
the  occiijtion  of  his  posterity's  being  sinners. 
God  was  pleased  to  make  a  constitution,  that, 
if  Adam  remained  holy  through  his  state  of 
trial,  his  posterity  should  in  consequence  be 
holy  also  ;  but  if  he  sinned,  his  posterity  should 
in  consequence  be"«inners  likewise.  Adam  sin- 
ned, and  now  God  brings  his  posterity  into  the 
world  sinners.  Bi/  Adam's  sm  we  are  become 
sinners,  not  for  it ;  his  sin  being  only  the 
occasion,  not  the  cause  of  our  committing  sins. 

X.  That  though  believers  are  justified 
through  Christ's  righteousness,  yet  his  right- 
eousness is  not  ^aruy/erreii  to  them.  For — 1. 
Personal  righteousness  can  no  more  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another,  than  per- 
sonal sin.  2.  If  Christ's  personal  righteous- 
ness were  transferred  to  believers,  they  would 
be  as  perfectly  holy  as  Christ ;  and  so  6tand 
in  no  need  of  forgiveness.  3.  But  believers 
are  not  conscious  of  having  Christ's  personal 
righteousness,  but  feel  and  bewail  much  in- 
dwelling sin  and  corruption.  4.  The  Scrip- 
ture represents  believers  as  receiving  only  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  righteousness  in  justifica- 
tion, or  their  being  pardoned  and  accepted  for 
Christ's  rii^hteousness'  sake,  and  this  is  the 
proper  Scripture  notion  of  imputation.  Jo- 
natlian's  righteousness  was  imputed  to  Me- 
phibosheth  when  David  showed  kindness  to 
nim  for  his  father  Jonathan's  sake. 

The  Hopkinsians  warmly  contend  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  that  of  parti- 
cular election,  total  depravity,  the  special  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration, 
justification  by  faith  alone,  the  final  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  and  the  consistency  be- 
tween entite  freedom  and  absolute  dependence ; 
uid  therefore  claim  it  as  their  just  due,  since 
the  world  will  make  distinctions,  to  be  called 
Hopkinsian  CalvinLsts.  jkdams*8  View  of  Re- 
Uqions ;  Hopkins  on  Holiness ;  Edwards  on  the 
Will,  p.  234.282  ;  Edwards  on  Virtue;  Wesfs 
Essay  on  Moral  Agency ,  p.  170,  181 ;  Spring's 
Nature  of  Duty,  p.  23 ;  Moral  Disquisitions, 
p.  40. 

Horror,  a  passion  excited  by  an  object 
which  causes  a  high  degree  of  fear  and  detes- 
tation. It  is  a  compound  of  wonder  and  fear. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  from 
which,  if  predominant,  it  is  denominated  a 
pleasing  horror.  Such  a  horror  seizes  us  at 
the  view  of  vast  and  hanging  precipices,  a 
temi>estuous  ocean,  or  wild  and  solitary  places. 
This  passion  is  the  original  of  superstition, 


as  a  wise  and  well-tempered  awe  is  of  religion. 
Horror  and  terror  seem  almost  to  be  synony- 
mous ;  but  the  former  refers  more  to  what  dis- 
gusts ;  the  latter  to  that  which  alarms  us. 

HoRSLET,  Samuei^  a  learned  dignitary  of 
the  church  of  England.  His  father,  who  was 
a  clergyman,  held  the  curacy  of  St  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  London ;  in  which  i»arish  the 
son  was  bom,  in  October,  1733.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School,  and  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
in  1758.  The  same  year,  having  been  or- 
dained, he  became  curate  to  his  father,  then 
rector  of  Newington  Butts,  which  benefice  he 
resigned  to  his  son,  in  1759,  who  retained  it 
till  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  In 
1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  same  year  he  published  an  ela- 
borate treatise,  entitled,  "  The  Power  of  God, 
deduced  from  the  computable  instantaneous 

?roduction  of  it  in  the  Solar  System."  8vo. 
n  1768  he  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  as 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Guernsey,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford ;  and  at  that  university 
he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1770  was 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  his  earliest 
mathematical  publication,  "  Apollonii  Pergffi 
Inclinationum,  libri  ii."  In  November,  1773, 
he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society; 
and  not  long  after  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Albury,  in  Sur- 
rey, which  he  held  by  dispensation,  together 
with  that  of  Newington.  In  1774  he  publish- 
ed *'  Remarks  on  the  Observations  made  in 
the  last  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  for 
discovering  the  Acceleration  of  the  Pendnlum, 
in  lat.  79  deg.  50  niin.  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
ourable C.  J.  Phipps,"  quarto.  In  1776  he 
published  proposals  for  ft  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  gra- 
dually completed  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 
His  great  diligence  and  proficiency  in  various 
sciences  now  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  who  made  him  his  chanlain, 
and  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  In  1779  he  resided  Albnry,  and 
*h^  next  year  obtained  the  hving  of  Thorley. 
He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  St  Alban's 
in  1781,  and  early  in  1782  vicar  of  South 
Weald,  in  Essex ;  on  which  he  resigned  both 
Thorley  and  Newin^n.  He  engaged  warmly 
in  the  contest  carried  on  in  1783  and  1784 
with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  respecting  his  con- 
duct as  president  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
delivered  several  verj'  eloquent  speecnes  on 
the  occasion,  printed  with  others  in  **  An  Au- 
thentic Narrative  of  the  Dissensions  of  the 
Royal  Society,"  1784. 

Dr.  Horsley  withdrew  from  the  Society  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  hi^h  appointment 
taking  place,  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
His  concluding  words,  on  retiring,  were,  "  I 
quit  that  temple  where  philosophy  once  pre- 
sided, and  where  Newton  was  her  officiating 
minister."    About  the  same  period  he  com- 
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mcnoed  a  literary  controversy  with  the  great 
fhampion  of  UDitarianisin,  Dr.  PriesUey. 
His  labouTB  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  on  this 
occasion,  procured  him  the  friendly  patronage 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  charac- 
teristically remarked,  that  **  those  who  de- 
fended the  church  ought  to  he  supported  hy 
the  church  ;**  and  accordingly  presented  him 
to  a  prehendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Glou- 
cester; and,  in  1788,  he  was,  through  the 
same  interest,  made  bishop  of  St.  David's. 

In  his  episcopal  character,  he  supported 
the  reputation  for  learning  and  ability  which 
he  had  previously  acquired.  His  first  charge 
to  the  clergy,  delivered  in  1790,  attracted 
great  approimtion ;  as  did  also  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  I^rds,  on  the  catholic  bill,  May 
3 let,  1791.  On  these,  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions,  he  showed  himself  the  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  in 
religion  and  politics ;  and  the  merit  of  his 
conduct  will,  accordingly,  be  differently  ap- 
preciated with  reference  to  the  various  opin- 
ions of  different  persons ;  but  none  can  deny 
the  ability  with  which  he  advocated  the  cause 
lie  had  adopted.  His  zeal  did  not  go  unre- 
warded. He  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Rochester  in  1793,  and  made  Dean  of  West- 
minster ;  and  in  1802  he  was  translated  to  St 
Asaph*s.  He  died  at  Brighton,  October  4th, 
1 806,  and  was  interred  at  Newington  Rutta. 
Bishop  Horsley,  at  one  period,  became  quite 
an  alarmist ;  and  some  incautious  and  perhaps 
intemperate  speeches,  which  he  uttered  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  during  the  discussion  of 
I^rd  GrenviIIe*8  bill,  &c.  t*xposcd  him  to  a 
good  deal  of  censure ;  but  he  may,  at  least, 
claim  the  praise  of  consistency  of  conduct,  as 
an  enemy  of  innovation  ;  and  he  was  probably 
honest  and  sincere,  if  not  wholly  disin- 
terested, in  his  denunciations  against  reli- 
gious and  political  heresy  and  heretics.  Be- 
sides the  works  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of 
**  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth 
<  'hapter  of  Isaiah,*'  4to. ;  "  Hosea,  a  new 
Translation,  with  Notes,**  4to. ;  a  "  Transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,"  2  vols. ;  "  Biblical  Criti- 
cisms,*' 4  vols.  8vo.  all  of  which  contain 
abundant  proofs  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  critics  of  his  age.  Sermons ; 
Charges ;  elementary  Treatises  on  the  Ma- 
thematics, on  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages;  and  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical  Transactions. — Nicholn^s  Lit  Ante. 

Dr.  Horsley  hns  been,  not  inaptly,  described 
as  the  last  of  the  race  of  episcopal  giants  of 
tlie  Warburtonian  school  He  was  a  man  of 
an  original  and  powerfiil  mind,  of  very  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  profoundly  versed  in 
the  article  of  eccles'uistical  history,  of  which 
he  gave  ample  evidence  in  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Pnestley,  while  archdeacon  of  St. 
Albans.  His  sermons  and  critical  disquisi- 
tions frequently  display  a  rich  ftind  of  theo- 
logical acumen,  ana  of  successful  illustration 


of  the  sacred  writings;  but  his  temper  did 
not  exhibit  much  of  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  Divine  Master ;  and  he  was  too 
fond  of  meddling  in  political  discussions,  for 
which  he  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Pitt. — Jonai's  Christ  Biog, 

HosANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  cerepionies,  a 
prayer  which  they  rehearsed  on  the  several 
days  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  Heb. 
wni^nirin  Hoshiah-na,  signifies,  **  save  now  ;** 
or,  "  save  we  pray.**  There  are  divers  of 
these  hosannas ;  the  Jews  call  them  hoschan- 
noth,  t.  e.  hosannahs.  Some  are  rehearsed  on 
the  first  day,  others  on  the  second,  &c  which 
they  call  hosanna  of  the  first  day,  hosanna 
of  the  second  da^,  &c.  Hosanna  Rabba,  or 
Grand  Hosanna,  is  a  name  they  give  to  their 
feast  of  tabernacles,  which  lasts  eight  days ; 
because,  during  the  course  thereof,  they  are 
frequently  calbng  for  the  assistance  of  God, 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  his  blessing 
on  the  new  year ;  and  to  that  purpose  they 
make  great  use  of  the  prayers  above  men- 
tioned. The  JewB  also  apply  the  terms 
hosanna  rabba  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
because  they  apply  themselves  more  imme- 
diately on  that  day  to  invoke  the  divine 
blessing,  &c. 

HospiTALTTT,  kinduess  exercised  in  the 
entertainment  of  strangers.  This  virtue,  we 
find,  is  explicitly  commanded  by,  and  makes 
a  part  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament 
Indeed,  that  religion  which  breathes  nothing 
but  charity,  and  whose  tendency  is  to  expand 
the  heart,  and  call  forth  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  mankind,  must  evidently  embrace  the 
practice.  If  it  be  asked,  of  whom  is  this  re- 
quired ?  it  is  answered,  that  the  principle  is 
required  of  alL  though  the  duty  itself  can  only 
be  practised  by  those  whose  circumstances 
will  admit  of  it  Dr.  Stcnneit,  in  his  discourse 
on  this  subject  (^Domestic  Duties,  ser.  10.) 
justly  observes,  that  hospitality  is  a  species 
of  charity  to  which  every  one  is  not  com- 
petent But  the  temper  u-om  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, I  mean  a  humane,  generous;  benevo- 
lent temper,  that  ought  to  prevail  in  every 
breast  Some  are  miserably  poor,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  doors  should  be 
thrown  open  to  entertain  strangers ;  yet  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant  may  exhibit  noble 
specimens  of  hospitality.  Here  distress  has 
often  met  with  pity,  and  the  persecuted  an 
asylum.  Nor  is  there  a  man  who  has  a  house 
to  sleep  in,  but  may  be  benevolent  to  strau* 
gers.  But  there  are  persons  of  certain  cha- 
racters and  stations  who  are  more  especially 
obliged  to  it ;  aa,  particularly,  magistrates  and 
others  in  civil  offices,  who  would  forfeit  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  and  greatly  ii^ore  their 
usefulness,  were  they  not  to  observe  the  rites 
of  hospitality.  Ministers  also,^  and  ^  such 
Christians  as  are  qualified  by  theirparticolar 
offices  in  the  church,  and  their  affluent  cir- 
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ciiiiisunccs,  nin^  bu  eminently  useful  in  this 
Ma}.     The  two  fzrand  virtues  which  oupht  to 
hi"  .shi'li«>rl   by  every   one,   in  onler  that  lie 
iu:iy  have  it  in  his  (lower  to  be  hospitable, 
are  industry  and  economy.     Hut  it  may  be 
askefl  attain,  to  whom  is  this  duty  to  be  prac- 
ti>ed  ?    'J'he  answer  is,  to  &tran;rers :  but  here 
it   is   nee(*ssary   to   observe,   that    the   lenn 
str:m|rerN  hath  two  acceptations.     It  is  to  lie 
understoofl  of  travellers,  or  persons  who  come 
from  a  distance,   and  with  whom    we  have 
little  or  no  acquaintance;  and  nu»re generally 
of  all  who  are  not  of  our  house, — stranfrors, 
us  opposed  to  domestics.    Hospitality  is  espe- 
cially to  be  practised  to  the  pf>or :  they  who 
have  no  hoiL«>s  of  their  own,  or  iH)ssess  few 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  should  occasion- 
ally be  invited  to  our  houses,  and  refreshed 
at  our  tables.     Luke  xiv.  i:),  14.    Hospitality 
also  may  be  practiced  to  those  who  are  of  the 
flame  character  and  of  the  same  community 
with  ourselves.     As  to  the  various  offici-s  of 
hospitality,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  rendered,  it  must  be  ol>ser\'ed,  that 
the  entertainments  should  be  plcntifulf  frugal, 
and  cardial.     Gen.  xviii.  C,  ^.     John  xii.  •'). 
Luke  XV.  17.     The  obligations  to  this  duty 
ariose  from  the  Htness  and  reasonableness  of 
it ;  it  bring<«  its  own  reward.     Acts  xx.  .*?."». 
It  is  expressly  commanded  by  God,  IjCv.  xxv. 
3r>.  :)8 ;  Luke  xvi.  I'J ;  xiv.  13,  14;  Rom.  xii. 
Ileb.  xiii.  1,  2  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  'j.     We  have  many 
ctiikiiig   examples  of  hospitality   on   divine 
record  :  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  1,  8.  I/Ot,  Gen. 
xix.  1.  3  ;  Job  xxxi.  17.  22.    The  Shunamite, 
2  Kincrs  iv.  8.  13.     The  hospitable  man  men- 
tioned in  Judges  xix.  1(>,  21.      David,  2  Sam. 
vi.  I'J.     Obadiah,   1    Kings  xviii.  4.     Nehe- 
miah,   Neh.  v.  17,  18.     Martha,    Luke  x.  38. 
Mar%',    Matt.   xxvL   f».   13.      The   primitive 
Christians,   Acts   ii.   45,   4C.      Priscilla    and 
A  qui  la,  Acts  xviii.  20.     Lydia,  Acts  xvi.  I.s 
&c.  &c.     I^istly,  what  should  have  a  power- 
ful effoet  on  our  minds,  is  the  ccmsideration 
of  divine  hospitality.      God  is  giKxl  to   nil, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
His  sun  shines  and  his  rain  falls  on  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  gtxKl.     His  very  enemies  share 
of  his  bounty.     He  gives  liberally  to  all  men, 
and  u|>braids  not ;  but  especially  we  slumld 
TeniemlK-r  the  excciKiing  riches  of  his  grace, 
in  liis  kindness  towanls  us  through  C'hrist 
Jesus.      lA't  us  lay  all  these  considerations 
together,  and  then  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  selfish,  parsi- 
inoni')us,  and  inhospitable  ? 

HoHT,  ("from  the  Kit  in  Ilmiia^  a  victim  or 
Macrijire^  in  the  <'hurch  of  Home.)  a  name 
given  to  the  eh-ments  us^^il  in  the  eueharist, 
or  rather  to  the  consecrated  ■wafer,  which 
they  pretend  to  offer  up  every  day,  as  a  new 
host  or  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
They  pay  adoration  to  the  host  upon  a  false 
presumption  that  the  elements  are  no  longer 
oread  and  wine,  but  traDsubstantiatcd  into 


the  real  body  and  bloixl  of  Chrivt.  See 
TBA.NsiBsrr.iNTiATiox.  Popc  Gregory  IX. 
first  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung,  as  a  signal  for 
the  people  to  l>etake  themselves  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host.  The  vessel  wherein  the 
hosts  are  kept  is  called  the  cibory,  being  a 
large  kind  of  covered  clialice.  , 

Hi'GrEXOTft,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin, 
which  was  given,  by  way  of  contempt,  to  the 
French  Protestants.  Though  Francis  L  used 
every  eflort  to  prevent  the  principles  of  the 
Reformati(m  from  spreading  in  France,  and 
persecuted  the  Oalvinists,  by  whom  they  were 
most  zealously  propagate*! ;  yet  they  took 
root,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were  at- 
tempted to  be  supi)res<ed.  The  persecutions 
of  such  as  professed  them,  were  frequently 
most  cruel  and  bloody  ;  owing  to  the  cupidity 
of  certain  parties  at  court,  who  thought  to 
enrich  themselves  by  seizing  on  tlie  estates  of 
the  heretics.  Under  Francis  II.  the  Hugue- 
nots were  made  a  hand-ball  to  gratify  the 
political  intriguers  of  the  day.  They  were 
dreadfully  harassed  by  the  princes  of  tb« 
house  of  Guise,  through  whose  influence  a 
chaml>er  of  parliament  was  established,  called 
the  burning  chamber,  the  duty  of  which  was 
to  convict  and  bum  heretics.  Still  they  suf- 
fered in  a  most  exemplary  manner  ;  and 
would  not  have  thought  of  a  rebellion  had 
they  not  been  encouraged  to  it,  in  1560,  by  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  Louis  of  Cond^,  to  w  horn 
they  leagui>d  themselves,  having  previously 
consulted  lawyers  and  theologians,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  to  the  legality  of 
such  a  measure.  In  pursuance  of  their  pbn, 
it  was  determined,  that  on  an  appointed  day, 
a  certain  number  of  Calvinists  should  appear 
before  the  king  at  Hlois,  to  present  a  petition 
for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  in 
case  this  ri*quest  was  denied,  as  it  was  foreseen 
it  would  be,  a  chosen  l>and  of  armed  Protest- 
ants were  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
city  of  Rlois.  seize  the  Guises,  and  compel  the 
king  to  name  the  Prince  of  Cond^  regent  of 
the  realm.  The  plot,  however,  was  betrayed, 
and  most  of  the  armed  conspirators  were  eze- 
cute<l  or  imprisoned.  The  contest  between 
the  two  parties  became  yet  more  violent,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  but  from  motive^  of 
policy,  the  Protestants  were  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  toleration,  chiefly  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Queen  Mother;  but  her  instability 
and  intrigues,  at  last,  only  rendered  their  case 
the  more  deplorable,  ami  produ(;^^  the  horrible 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  in  1572.  Sec  Bar- 
tiioi.omkw'h  Day.  After  many  struggles, 
they  had  their  civil  rights  secured  to  tlieni  by 
the  edict  c»f  Nant.^i,  in  15H8,  which  gave  them 
equal  claims  with  the  Catholics  to  all  offices 
and  dignities,  and  left  them  in  possession  of 
the  fortresses  which  had  been  ceded  to  tliem. 
In  the  reign  of  Ixiuis  XIII.,  they  were  again 
molested,  again  took  to  amis,  but  were  again 
worsted,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender 
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all  their  strong  holds.  Thev  were  now  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  monarch ;  but  were  not 
disturbed  till  Louis  XIV.,  led  on  by  his  con- 
fe.'isor  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  in- 
duced to  persecute  them,  with  a  view  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  true  church.  In  1G81,  hu 
deprived  them  of  most  of  their  civil  rights, 
and  sent  large  bodies  of  dragoons  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  compel  them  to  renounce  their  prin- 
ciples. Though  the  frontiers  were  vigilantly 
guarded,  upwards  of  500,0(M)  Huguenots  made 
their  escape  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  Supposing  them  either 
to  be  extirpated  or  converted  to  Catholicism, 
Louis  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
Since  tliat  time,  at  which  there  were  still  half 
a  million  of  them  in  France,  they  have  alter- 
oately  enjoyed  repose,  and  been  the  subjects 
of  alarm  and  persecution.  In  1746  they  ven- 
tured to  appear  publicly  in  Languedoc  and 
I>auphiny :  and  as  the  principles  of  toleration 
and  general  liberty  matured,  they  gradually 
recovered  their  place  in  society,  till  at  last  the 
revolution  plac^  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  troubles,  at- 
tended with  bloodshed,  which  occurred  at 
Nismes,  soon  after  the  restoration,  were  merely 
accidental,  and  were  suppressed  by  the  judi- 
cious measures  of  government. 

HuMANiTAHL&Ns,  those  who  bclicve  in  the 
aim  pie  humanity  of  Christ,  or  that  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  man,  bom  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  who 
lived  and  died  according  to  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  mankind.     See  Socinians. 

HrnANiTY,  the  exercise  of  the  social  and 
benevolent  virtues ;  a  fellow-feeling  for  the 
distresses  of  another.  It  is  properly  called 
humanity,  because  there  is  little  or  nothing  of 
it  in  brutes.  The  social  affections  are  conceived 
by  all  to  be  more  refined  than  the  selfish. 
Sympathy  and  humanity  are  universally  es- 
teemed the  finest  temper  of  mind ;  and  for 
that  reason  the  prevalence  of  the  social  affec- 
tions in  the  progress  of  society  is  held  to  be  a 
refinement  of  our  nature.  Kaims's  EL  of  Cn't,, 
p.  104,  voL  i. ;  Robinnvn^s  Sermon  on  Chris" 
tianitif  a  System  of  Humanity ;  Pratt's  Poem 
on  l/umanity, 

IIcMANiTY  OF  CuRisT  is  his  possessing  a 
true  human  body,  and  a  true  human  soul, 
which  he  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing his  mediation  effectual  to  our  salvation. 
See  Jksus  Christ. 

lIuMANiTY,  Sinful,  a  term  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Irving,  late  of  the  Scotch 
C^hurch,  Ixmdon,  in  reference  to  the  human 
nature  .  of  our  Lord  ;  respecting  which  he 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  express  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  that  it  possessed  sinful 
properties,  dispositions,  and  inclinations,  till 
the  period  of  his  resurrection ;  when,  having 
condemned  sin  in  his  flesh,  he  entered  into 
glory  in  flesh  free  from  sin,  and  consequently 
free  from  death  and  corruption. 


Humiliation  of  Christ  is  that  state  of 
meanness  and  distress  to  which  he  voluntarily 
descended  for  the  purpose  of  executing  his 
mediatorial  work.  This  appears,  1.  In  his 
birth.  He  was  bom  of  a  woman — a  sinful 
woman ;  though  he  was  without  sin.  Gal.  iv. 
4.  A  poor  woman,  Luke  ii.  7,  24.  In  a  poor 
country  village,  John  i.  46.  In  a  stable,  an 
abject  place.  Of  a  nature  subject  to  infirmities, 
Ileb.  ii.  9  ;  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  pain,  &c. 
2.  In  his  circumstances ; — laid  in  a  manger 
when  he  was  born ;  lived  in  obscurity  for  a  long 
time ;  probably  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter ;  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head ; 
and  was  oppressed  with  poverty  while  he  went 
about  preaching  the  gospeL  3.  It  appeared 
in  his  reputation . — he  was  loaded  with  the 
most  abusive  railing  and  calumny,  Isa.  liii. ; 
the  most  false  accusations.  Matt.  xxvi.  59, 67  ; 
and  the  most  ignominious  ridicule,  Psal.  xxiL 
6  ;  Matt  xxii.  68  ;  John  vii.  35.  4.  In  his 
soul  he  was  often  tempted,  Matt.  iv.  1,  &c. ; 
Ileb.  ii.  17,  18  ;  Hob.  iv.  15;  grieved  with  the 
reproaches  cast  on  himself,  and  with  the  sins 
and  miseries  of  others,  Heb.  xii.  3 ;  Matt.  xi. 
19  ;  John  xi.  35  ;  was  burdened  with  the  hid- 
ings of  his  Father^s  face,  and  the  fears  and 
impressions  of  his  wrath,  Psal.  xxii.  1 ;  Luke 
xxii.  43;  HeK  v.  7.  5.  la  his  death: — 
scourged,  crowned  with  thoms,  received  gall 
and  vinegar  to  drink,  and  was  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves,  Luke  xxiii. ;  John  xix. ; 
Mark  xv.  24,  25.  6.  In  his  burial : — ^not  only 
was  he  bora  in  another  man's  house,  but  he 
was  buried  in  another  man's  tomb ;  for  he  had 
no  tomb  of  his  own,  or  family  vault  to  be 
interred  in,  Isa.  liii.  10,  &c. ;  5latt.  xiii.  46. 
The  humiliation  of  Christ  was  necessary,  1. 
To  execute  the  purpose  of  God,  and  covenant 
engagements  of  Christ,  Acts  iL  23,  24 ;  PsaL 
xl.  6 — 8.  2.  To  fulfil  the  manifold  types  and 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament.  3.  To 
satisfy  the  broken  law  of  God,  and  procure 
eternal  redemption  for  us,  Isa.  liii. ;  Heb.  ix. 
12,  15.  4.  To  leave  us  an  unspotted  pattern 
of  holiness  and  patience  under  suffering. 
GilTs  Body  of  2>it'.,  p.  66,  voL  ii. ;  Brouws 
^'(iL  and  Rev.  Religion,  p.  357 ;  Ridgleifs 
Botly  o/Dio.f  qu.  48. 

Humility,  a  disposition  of  mind  wherein  a 
person  has  a  low  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
advantages.  It  is  a  branch  of  intemal  wor- 
ship, or  of  experimental  religion  and  godliness. 
It  is  the  effect  of  divine  grace  operating  on 
the  soul,  and  always  characterises  the  true 
Christian.  The  heathen  philosophers  were 
so  little  acquainted  with  this  virtue,  that  they 
had  no  name  for  it :  what  they  meant  by  the 
word  we  use,  was  meanness  and  baseness  of 
mind.  To  consider  this  grace  a  little  more 
particularly,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  hu- 
mility does  not  oblige  a  man  to  wrong  the 
truth  or  himself  by  entertaining  a  meaner  or 
worse  opinion  of  himself  than  he  deserves. 
2.  Nor  does  it  oblige  a  man,  right  or  wrong, 
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to  give  every  body  else  the  preference  to 
kiiusrlf.  A  yvise  man  cannot  believe  himself 
inferior  to  the  ignorant  multitude ;  nor  the 
virtuous  man  that  he  is  not  so  good  as  those 
irhose  lives  are  vicious.  3.  Nor  does  it  oblige 
a  man  to  treat  himself  "with  contempt  in  his 
words  or  actions :  it  looks  more  like  affectation 
than  humility,  when  a  man  says  such  things 
in  his  own  dispraise  as  others  know,  or  he 
himself  believes  to  be  false ;  and  it  is  plain 
also,  that  this  is  often  done  merely  as  a  bait 
to  catch  the  praises  of  others.  Uumility  con- 
sists, 1.  In  not  attributing  to  ourselves  any 
excellence  or  good  which  we  have  not  2.  In 
not  over-rating  any  thing  we  do.  3.  In  not 
taking  an  immoderate  delight  in  ourselves. 
4.  In  not  assuming  more  of  the  praise  of  a 
quality  or  action  than  belongs  to  us.  5.  In 
an  inward  sense  of  our  many  imperfections 
and  sins.  6.  In  ascribing  all  we  have  and 
are  to  the  grace  of  God.  True  humility  will 
express  itself,  I.  By  the  modesty  of  our  ap- 
pearance. The  humble  man  will  consider  his 
age,  abilities,  character,  function,  &c.,  and  act 
accordingly.  2.  By  the  modesty  of  our  pur- 
suits. We  shall  not  aim  at  any  thing  above 
oar  strength,  but  prefer  a  good  to  a  great 
name.  3.  It  will  express  itself  by  the  modesty 
of  our  conversation  and  behaviour :  we  shall 
not  be  loquacious,  obstinate,  forward,  envious, 
discontented,  or  ambitious.  The  advantages 
of  humility  are  numerous ; — I.  It  is  well- 
pleaiiing  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  4.  2.  It  has  great 
influence  on  us  in  the  performance  of  all  other 
duties,  praying,  hearing,  converse,  &c.  3.  It 
indicates  that  more  grace  shall  be  given, 
James  iv.  6;  PsaL  xxv.  9.  4.  It  preserves 
the  soul  in  great  tranquillity  and  contentment, 
PsaL  Ixix.  32, 33.  5.  It  makes  us  patient  and 
resigned  nnder  afflictions.  Job  i.  22.  6.  It 
enables  us  to  exercise  moderation  in  every 
thing.  To  obtain  this  excellent  spirit,  we 
shotSd  remember,  1.  The  example  of  Christ, 
Phil.  ii.  6 — 8.  2.  That  heaven  is  a  i)lace  of 
humility.  Rev.  v.  8.  3.  That  our  sins  are 
numerous,  and  deserve  the  greatest  punish- 
ment. Lam.  ill  39.  4.  That  humilitjr  is  the 
way  to  honour,  Prov.  xvL  18.  5.  That  the 
gi^atest  promises  of  good  are  made  to  the 
humble,  Isa.  Ivii.  15 ;  Ivi.  2 ;  1  Pet  v.  5 ;  Psal. 
cxlvii.  6 ;  Matt  v.  5.  Grove's  Mor,  PhiL<,  voL 
iL  p.  28C ;  Evans's  Christian  Temper^  vol.  i. 
ser.  1 ;  Watts  on  Humility ;  Baxter  s  Christian 
Directory,  y.  L_p.  496;  Uale*s  Cont,  ^  HOj 
Gilts  Body  o/Div,,  p.  151,  vol.  iil ;  Walker's 
SermonSy  voL  iv.  ser.  3. 

Hu8BANi>,  Duties  of.  See  Mabriaoe 
State. 

HuNTiNODON,  Countess  of,  the  founder  of 
the  denomination  of  Christians  bearing  her 
name,  was  the  daughter  of  Washington,  earl 
of  Ferrers,  and  was  bom  August  24,  1707. 
When  very  young,  her  mind  was  impressed 
wiUi  the  importance  of  religion,  and  she  fre- 
onently  retired  to  her  chamber  to  supplicate 


the  favour  and  blessing  of  God.     At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  she  was  married  to  Theophiln*, 
earl  of  Hnntin^on,  and  was  thus  connected 
with  a  family  distinguished  pJike  for  piety  and 
respectability.     She  attended  on  the  ministry 
of  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield ;  and  al- 
though Ix>rd  Huntingdon  entertained  different 
opinions,  he  did  not  oppose  such  attendance, 
deeming  the  rights  of  conscience  as  sacred 
and  unalienable.     To  Mr.  Whitefield  she  was 
particularly  attached,  and  warmly  supported 
the  erection  of  chapeh*,  and  the  diffusion  of 
those  principles  and  opinions  which  he  pn>> 
fcssed  and  inculcated.  Lady  HunUngdon,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  H.,  devoted  a  great  part  of 
her  large  property  to  the  building  of  chapels 
in  I^ndon  and  throughout  Wulcs)  and  for  the 
supply  of  which  she  first  confined  Iferself  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  as  her 
preachers,  many  of  whom  accepted  her  invi- 
tation, and  laboured  in  the  places  which  she 
had  opened ;  but  finding  that  the  ministers, 
who  before  laboured  for  her,  were  unequal  to 
the  task,  she  determined  on  erecting  a  col- 
lege in  South  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding, successively,  able  and  pious  teachers. 
That  college,  and  an  accompanying  chapel, 
in  the  parish  of  Talgarth,  in  Brecknockshire, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1768.     From   that 
seminary  many  students  emanated,  not  indeed 
celebrated  for  their  learning,  but  many  of 
them  for  their  piety  and  devotedness  to  God. 
They  were  itinerant — moved  from  congrega- 
tion to  congregation,  in  an  established  rota- 
tion ;  and  she  alone  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  them,  by  which  she  regulated  and 
provided  a  constant   supply.     In    1769   she 
erected  a  chapel  at  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  a 
large  building  at  Spafields,  London,  called  the 
Pantheon,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  parties  of  pleasure,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  she  purchased  for  reli 
gious  worship,  and  it  was  first   opened  in 
1777.     In    that    chapel,  the    Rev.   Herbert 
Jones,  and  William  Taylor,  officiated  as  cler- 
gymen;  and  as  some  alterations  had  been 
made  by  the  Countess  in  the  litui^y,  although 
the  episcopalian  mode  of  worship  was  used, 
a  suit  was  instituted  against   them,  by  the 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  in  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
That  court  determined,  that  if  they  proceeded 
in  preaching  there  any  longer,  they  should  be 
expelled  from  the  church.    The  threatened 
expulsion  did  not  intimidate  them  ;  and  they, 
with  several  other  clerg3rmen,  seceded  firoin 
the  establishment,  and  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act.  ■  Those 
cler^men  drew  up,  and  subscribed  the  Con- 
fession  of  Faith,  which  was  afterwards  signed 
by  all  the  ministers  of  her  ladyship's  con- 
nexion, and    by  candidates  for    oi^ination. 
The  first  six  were  ordained  in   Spa   Fields 
Chapel,  in  1783.    Some  years  afterwards,  she 
purchased  another  large  place  in  Mliitechapel 
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which  had  been  intended  for  a  theatre,  bat 
which,  with  a  few  alterations,  she  converted 
into  a  place  of  worKhip,  and  which  is  now 
called  8ion  Chapel  The  conipanions  of  I^y 
Huntingdon,  for  many  years,  were  Miss  Scutt, 
and  l4idy  Ann  Erskine,  who  co-operated  with 
her  for  several  years  in  all  her  exertions. 
Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  efforts  of  this 
lady,  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-ft>ur,  and 
died  at  her  house  in  Spa  Fields,  on  June  1 7, 
1791  :  her  body  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire. The  seminarj'  in  Wales  ceased  at  her 
death,  the  lease  being  just  expired ;  but  a  new 
college  has  been  erected  at  Cheshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  which  a  number  of  students 
are  yearly  educaU'd.  The  temper  of  Lady 
Huntingdon  was  warm  and  sanguine ;  her 
predilections  and  prejudices  were  too  hastily 
adopted,  and  she  Uiervforc  frequently  formed 
conclufdons  not  correspondent  with  truth  and 
wisdom.  Notwithstanding  such  failings,  she 
was  distinguished  for  a  fervent  zeal  to  propa- 
gate the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  multi- 
tudes have,  doubtless,  through  her  instru 
mentality,  been  converted. 

Huntington,  William,  S.  S.  (Sinner 
5aiW,)  a  notorious  Antinomian  preacher  in 
Ix>ndon,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centu^.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer^s  la- 
bourer in  Kent,  and  passed  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  menial  service,  and  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  coal-heaver.  Having  been  reclaimed 
from  dissipated  and  irreligious  courses,  he  be- 
came a  zealous  preacher ;  and,  tliough  a  man 
of  little  education,  he  possessed  considerable 
natural  talent,  and  soon  succeeded  in  drawing 
together  a  large  body  of  followers ;  to  whom, 
in  the  most  familiajr  and  popular — but  fre- 
quently in  the  most  absurd,  eccentric  and  un- 
warrantable manner  —  he  expounded  the 
Scriptures;  crying  down  all  other  ministers 
as  unsound  in  the  faith,  and  exalting  his  own 
svstem  as  the  paragon  of  gospel  divinity, 
'f  ravelling  throughout  the  country,  he  col- 
lected disciples  wherever  he  went ;  and  there 
•till  exist  a  considerable  number  of  chapels, 
especially  in  Sussex,  in  which  his  Antinomian 
tenets  continue  to  be  taught.  After  having 
lost  his  first  wife  by  death,  Mr.  H.  married 
the  wealthy  relict  of  Sir  James  Saunderson,  a 
lx>ndon  alderman,  and  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  affluence.  His  publications  are 
%-er^'  numerous,  and  some  of  them  contain 
curious  details  relative  to  his  personal  history 
and  experience. 

Hues,  John,  the  celebrated  Bohemian  re- 
former, was  bom  near  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
about  the  year  1376,  at  a  vilhige  called  Hus- 
sinez,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest, 
His  parents  were  not  affluent,  but  his  father 
paid  great  attention  to  his  edncation,  which 
he  improved  by  his  strong  mental  capacities, 
and  by  close  application  to  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Prague,  where  he  obtadned  the 


degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1393,  Master 
of  Arts  in  1395,  and  Bachelor  in  Divinity  in 
1408.  During  the  course  of  his  university 
honours,  he  also  obtained  a  benefice.  John 
Mulheym,  a  person  of  large  fortune  in 
Prague,  erected  a  chapel,  which  he  called 
Bethlehem ;  and,  having  amply  endowed  it, 
appointed  Huss  as  minister.  Huss  was  at 
this  time  a  Catholic.  The  opinions  of  Wick- 
liffe,  though  then  extending,  had  not  reached 
Bohemia.  Having,  about  the  year  1382,  pe- 
nised,  through  the  medium  of  a  young 
Bohemian  nobleman,  the  writings  of  Wick- 
liffe,  his  mind  was  greatly  impressed  by  them  ; 
and  he  would  call  him  an  angel  sent  iVom 
heaven  to  enlighten  mankind.  He  would 
mention,  among  his  friends,  his  meeting  with 
the  works  of  that  reformer,  as  the  most  for- 
tunate circumstance  of  his  life.  From  this 
time,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit,  he 
would  inveigh  with  great  warmth  against 
ecclesiastical  abuses ;  point  out  the  bad 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  bad  lives 
of  the  clergy ;  and  lament  the  state  of  the 
people  who  were  under  thc^vemment  of 
the  one,  and  the  influence  of  the  other.  The 
state  of  religion  in  Bohemia  was,  indeed,  at 
that  time  very  low ;  it  was  the  subject  of  bar- 
ter, and  the  clergy  were  the  most  corrupt ; 
Huss,  therefore,  attracted  not  only  notice,  but 
attention.  The  followers  of  Huss  became 
numerous ;  many  membtrs  of  the  university 
followed  him.  The  works  of  Wickliffe  were 
translated  into  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  and 
read  with  great  attention  in  every  part  of^ 
Bohemia ;  and  as  soon  as  Pope  Alexander  V. 
was  seated  in  the  chair,  observing  the  diffusion 
of  Protestant  principles  and  writings,  he 
issued  a  bull,  directed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Prague,  ordering  him  to  collect  the  writings 
of  Wickliffe,  and  to  apprehend  and  imprison 
his  followers.  By  virtue  of  that  bull,  the 
archbishop  condemned  the  writings  of  Wick- 
liffe, proceeded  against  four  doctors  who 
had  not  delivered  up  their  copies  of  his 
writing  and  prohibited  them  from  again 
preaching.  Huss,  with  some  other  members 
of  that  university,  protested  against  those 
measures;  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1410. 
entered  a  new  appeal  from  the  sentences  of 
the  archbishop.  This  affiur  was  carried 
before  Pope  John  XXHI.,  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  death  of  Alexander ;  and  John 
granted  a  commission  to  cite  Huss  personally 
to  appear  at  Rome,  to  answer  the  accusations 
made  against  him.  Huss  requested  to  be 
excused  from  attending  personally.  Three 
proctors  subsequently  appeared  for  him  be- 
fore Cardinal  Colonna,  who  was  elected  pope 
in  1417.  The  proctors  apologized  for  the  ab« 
sence  of  Huss,  but  expressed  their  willingness 
to  answer  in  his  behalf ;  but  Cardinal  Colonna 
declared  Huss  contumacious,  and  excommu- 
nicated him  accordingly.  The  proctors  then 
appealed  to  the  po{>c :  he  appointed  certain 
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cardinals  to  draw  up  a  proccM  of  the  wbole  '  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writin|r.  There  he 
matter,  and  they  not  only  coufinned  the  Rtn-  wrote  his  treatise  •*  L*[>ou  the  Chureh;"  bis 
tence  of  C<»lonna,  but  carrying  it  fiiiiber.  iiapcr  entitled  **  The  Six  Efnirs,"  levellrd 
exconiinunicated  not  only  Huss,  but  all  his  against  indulgences,  simony,  excommunica- 
fHends  and  disciples.  >  tion,  &c.    These  treatises  were  much  opposed, 

I'hiK  treatment  had  no  tendency  to  lessen  ;  and  Huss  defended  them.  IIuss,  so<m  after, 
the  jKipuIurity  of  Huss.  His  sufrerings  in-  |  once  more  returned  to  Prague,  and  engaged 
creased  his  influence ;  and  multitudes  of  all  ,  in  other  controversies.  At  C''onst;ince,  at  this 
ranks  either  impeIU>d  by  gratitude  or  by  <  time,  the  famous  council  was  held,  at  which 
compassion,  hastened  to  enltbt  themselves  in  it  was  determined  that  a  reformation  was 
his  cause.  I'hus  supported,  he  did  not  de-  necessary :  and  Pope  John  was  deposed  and 
spond ;  and,  although  he  was  prohibited  from  '  imprisoned,  lint  against  Huss  and  his  fol- 
preacliing.  he  continued  t«)  discharge  every  '  lowers,  it  also  directed  its  thunderbolts, 
other  branch  of  the  pastoral  office ;  and,  among  Wicklifife  was  now  dead  ;  but  they  reviled  his 
other  plans  adopted  by  liiin,  he  gave  out  memorj- — burnt  his  books — and  even  ordered 
questions,  which  he  encouraged  the  i)eople  to  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  consumed  to  ashes, 
discuss  in  private,  and  to  ctunc  to  him  with  To  Constance  Huss  travelfed. there  determined 
their  difficulties.  Thus  disappointed  and  to  defend  his  principles,  and  support  the  cause 
chagrined  in  his  attempts  to  suppress  the  of  truth.  On  his  journey  be  was  received 
refonned,  the  new  archbishop  convened  a  with  acclamations,  and  in  three  weeks  arrived 
council  of  doctors,  who  drew  up  and  published  at  that  place.  He  was  nominally  examined 
some  articles  against  Huss  and  his  adherents.  ;  before  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  ;  and,  af^er 
But  to  them  he  wrote  a  spirited  and  judicious  remaining  there  some  time,  he  was  one  day 
reply.  Soon  after  this  performance,  Huss  '  suddenly  seized  by  a  party  of  guards,  in  the 
published  another  piece  against  the  usurp-  gallery  of  the  council,  although  the  pope  had 
ations  of  the  court  of  Koine  ;  and  to  this  the  assured  him  of  liberty  and  pn>iection.  Ai 
archbishop  and  council  replic*d.  But  with  such  perfidy  the  assembly  was  surprised ;  and 
writing  alone  thuy  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  pope  confounded  and  alarmed,  could  only 
therefore  applied  to  the  pofH;  ft)r  assistance,  :  say  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  cardinals, 
who  merely  recommended  the  subject  to  the  I  In  a  lonely  monastery  on  the  bunks  pf  the 
king  of  Biohemia.  The  letters  which  Huss  !  Rhine,  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  who  as 
wrote  at  this  time  arc  verj  numerous.  He  j  an  order,  were  bitterlv  opposed  to  hiiu.  Huss 
justified  Wickliffe's  book  on  the  Trinity,  and  was  now  confined,  "i  et  even  there  he  corn- 
defended  the  character  of  that  reformer  against  '  posed  some  interesting  tracts  among  which 
a  charge  brought  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  i  was  one  entitled.  **  A  Comment  upon  the 
Stokes  and  others,  who  accu.s<*d  him  of  disobe-  i  Commandments  T  another, "  Upon  the  Lord's 
dience.  He  also  wn>te  many  discourses  against  j  Prayer;"  a  third,  **  On  the  Knowledge  and 
the  ftccidiar  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  i  Love  of  God  ;"  and  a  fourth,  **  On  the  Three 

Al)out  this  time  Peter  of  Dresden  was  |  great  Enemies  of  Mankind.*'  For  a  long  time 
obliged  to  fly  from  Saxony,  and  seek  a  refuge  Huss  remained  in  prison.  <'*atholics  of  more 
at  Prague,  where  he  encouraged  a  priest  of '  libi'ral  principles  interceded  for  his  acquittal. 
St  Michael's  cliai>el  to  preach  up  the  esta-  but  in  vain.  Many  sessions  elai^sed  prior  to 
blishment  of  the  communion  under  the  s()ecies  the  exhibition  of  articles  against  him ;  but 
of  wine.  Huss  embraced  these  sentiments  on  the  5th  and  r>th  of  June,  1515,  afler  a 
and  for  which  he  was  exposed  to  persecution  ;  previous  examination,  he  was  tried  for  main- 
but  eventually  the  Hussites  were  |K'nnitted  taining  the  doctrines  afterwards  professed  in 
to  continue  their  sermons  and  their  senti-  the  Keformed  Church,  and  was- advised  to 
ments  became  general.  In  1412,  Huss  left  abjure  his  books  and  recant.  But  he  magna- 
his  retirement,  and  returned  to  Prague.  Poj>e  niuiously  refused :  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  the 
John  XXI II.  at  this  time  publishi'd  his  bulls  council  censun>d  him  for  being  obstinate  and 
against  the  king  of  Naples,  ordering  a  crusade  incorrigible,  and  ordered  ^  that  he  should  he 
agaiuKt  him,  and  granting  indulgences  to  all  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  his  Itooks  pnb- 
who  engagefl  in  that  war.  Huss  declaiuied  licly  burnt,  and  himself  delivered  to  the  secu- 
against  such  bulls,  crusades  and  indulgences  lar  {K>wer."  That  sentence  he  heard  without 
The  populace  espoused  the  opinions  of  Huss :  emotion.  He  immediately  supplicated  the 
the  magistrates  imprisoned  and  persecuted  pardon  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  bishops  ap- 
them,  and  a  massacre  ensued ;  but  through  pointed  by  the  council  strip{»ed  him  of  his 
the  whole  affair  he  displayed  a  true  Christian  i  priestly  garments  and  put  a  mitre  of  paper  on 
spirit.  Immediately  after  that  melancholy  his  head,  on  which  devils  were  painted,  with 
affair,  Huss  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  '  this  inscription, — **  A  Ringleader  of  Heretics" 
he  lived  protected  by  the  principal  persons  -  The  bishops  delivert^l  him  to  the  emperor. 


of  the  country.  Thither  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  every  country  re.sort^.'d,  to 
obtain  his  dir(.>c-tions,  his  ashistance,  and  his 
advice.     During  his  retn*at  at  Hussinez,  he 


and  he  delivered  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
His  lKK>ks  were  burnt  at  the  gate  of  the 
church,  and  he  was  led  to  the  suburbs  to  be 
burnt  alive.     Prior  to  his  execution,  he  made 
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A  solemn  pablic  appeal  to  Ood,from  the  judg- 
iiieiit  of  the  pope  and  council,  Mrhich  was  fer- 
vent and  euerpetic.  He  was  then  surrounded 
idith  fagots,  his  mind  all  the  while  composed 
and  happy.  The  flames  were  then  applied 
to  the  fagots ;  when  the  martyr  sang  a  hymn, 
with  so  loud  and  cheerful  a  voice,  that  he  was 
distinctly  heard  through  all  the  noise  of  the 
combustibles  and  of  the  multitude.  At  last 
he  uttered,  **  Jesus  Christ,  thou  Son  of  the 
living  Godi,  have  mercy  upon  me  I"  and  he 
was  consumed ;  after  which,  his  ashes  were 
carefully  collected  and  cast  into  the  Rhine. 
Huss  was  a  true  ecclesiastic,  and  a  real  Chris- 
tian. Gentle  and  condescending  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  this  amiable  pattern  of  virtue 
was  strict  only  m  his  principles.  His  great 
contest  was  with  vice.  His  piety  was  calm, 
rational,  and  manly ;  his  fortitude  was  un- 
daunted. "  From  his  infancy,"  said  the 
I'niversity  of  Prague,  "he  was  of  such  excel- 
lont  morals,  that  during  his  stay  here,  we 
may  venture  to  challenge  any  one  to  produce 
a  single  fault  against  him."  His  writings 
mere  simple,  pious,  affectionate,  and  intelli- 
gent Luther  said  he  was  the  most  rational 
expounder  of  Scripture  he  ever  met  with. 

IIi'NHiTKS,   the  followers  of   John   Huss. 
See  Taborites. 

Hi'Tt'iiiNsoNiANs,  the  followers  of  John 
Hutchinson,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1674.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  served 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  capacity  of 
steward ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
from  place  to  place  employed  himself  in  col- 
lecting fossils.  We  are  told  that  the  large 
and  noble  collection  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward to  the  University  of  (.^ambridge  was 
actunlly  made  by  him,  and  even  unfairly 
obtained  from  him.  In  1724,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  his  curious  book,  called 
**  Moses'  rrincipia,"  in  which  he  ridiculed 
Dr.  Woodward's  Natural  History  of  the  Earth, 
and  exploded  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  esta- 
bliiihed  in  Newton's  Principia.  In  1727,  he 
published  a  second  part  of  "Moses'  Principia," 
containing  the  principles  of  the  Scripture 
philosophy.  From  this  time  to  his  death  he 
published  a  volume  every  year  or  two,  which, 
i»iih  the  manuscripts  he  left  behind,  were 
published  in  1748,  in  twelve  volumes  8vo. 
On  the  Monday  before  his  death.  Dr.  Mead 
urged  him  to  be  bled;  saying,  pleasantly,  "  I 
will  soon  send  you  to  Moses,"  meaning  his 
studies  :  but  Mr.  Hutchinson,  taking  it  in  the 
literal  seuhe,  answered  in  a  muttering  tone, 
"  I  believe,  .doctor,  you  will ;"  and  was  so 
displeased,  that  he  dismissed  him  for  another 
ph\  sician ;  but  he  died  in  a  few  days  after, 
August  28,  1737. 

It  appears  to  be  a  leading  sentiment  of  his 
disci pU*s,  that  all  our  ideas  of  divinity  are 
f(>rme<l  from  the  ideas  in  nature, — that  nature 
is  a  standing  picture,  and  Scripture  an  appli- 
cation of  tlie  several  parts  of  the  picture,  to 


draw  OQt  to  us  the  great  things  of  God,  in 
order  to  reform  our  mental  conceptions.     To 
prove  this  point,  they  allege,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  the  invisible  things  of  God  from 
the  formation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  which  are 
made ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
Rom.  i.  20.     The  heavens  must  declare  God'i 
righteousness  and  truth  in  the  congregation 
of  the  saints.  Ps.  Izxxix.  5.     And,  m  short, 
the  whole  system  of  nature,  in  one  voice  of 
analogy,  declares  and  ^ives  us  ideas  of  his 
glory,  and  shows  us  his  handy-work.     We 
cannot  have  any  ideas  of  invisible  things  till 
they  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  revelation :  and 
as  we  cAnnot  know  them  immediately,  such 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  after  the  manner 
in  which  we  know  sensible  objects,  they  must 
be  communicated  to  as  by  the  mediation  of 
such  things  as  we  already  comprehend.     For 
this  reason  the  Scripture  is  found  to  have  a 
language  of  its  own,  which  does  not  consist 
of  woids,  but  of  signs  or  figures  taken  from 
visible  things :  in  consequence  of  which  the 
world  which  we  now  see  becomes  a  sort  of 
commentary  on  the  mind  of  God,  and  explains 
the  word  in  which  we  believe.     The  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  are  attested  by  the  whole 
natural  world ;  they  are  recorded  in  a  lan- 
guage which  has  never  been  confounded; 
they  are  written  in  a  text  which  shall  never 
be  corrupted. 

The  Hutchinsonians  maintain  that  the 
great  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  conveyed  to 
our  understandings  by  ideas  of  sense;  and 
that  the  created  substance  of  the  air,  or  hea- 
ven, in  its  threefold  agency  of  fire,  light,  and 
spirit,  is  the  enigma  of  the  one  essence  or 
one  Jehovah  in  three  persons.  The  unity  of 
essence  is  exhibited  by  its  unity  of  substance ; 
the  trinity  of  conditions,  fire,  light,  and  spirit. 
Thus  the  one  substance  of  the  air,  or  heaven 
in  its  three  conditions,  shows  the  unity  in 
trinity ;  and  its  three  conditions  in  or  of  one 
substance,  the  trinity  in  unity.  For  (says  this 
denomination)  if  we  consult  the  writmgs  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  we  shall  find 
the  persons  of  the  Deity  represented  under 
the  names  and  characters  of  the  three  ma* 
terial  agents,  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  and  their 
actions  expressed  by  the  actions  of  these  their 
emblems.  The  Father  is  called  a  consum- 
ing fire:  and  his  judicial  proceedings  are 
spoken  of  in  words  which  denote  the  several 
actions  of  fire,  Jehovah  is  a  consuming  fire — 
Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  Deut.  iv.  24 ; 
IleK  xiL  29.  The  Son  has  the  name  of  light, 
and  his  purifying  actions  and  offices  are  de- 
scribed by  words  which  denote  the  actions 
and  offices  of  light.  He  is  the  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  John  i.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Com- 
forter has  the  name  of  Spirit ;  and  his  ani- 
mating and  sustaining  offices  are  described 
by  words,  for  the  actions  and  offices  of  the 
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material  spirit.  His  actions  in  the  spirit nal 
economy  are  agreeable  to  his  type  in  the 
natural  economy ;  such  as  inspiring,  im- 
pelling, driving,  leading.  ^latt.  ii.  1.  The 
philosophic  system  of  the  Hutchinsonians  is 
derived  from  their  views  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tares.  It  rests  on  these  suppositions:  1. 
That  the  Hebrew  language  was  formed  under 
divine  inspiration,  either  all  at  once,  or  at 
different  times,  as  occasion  required ;  and 
that  the  Divine  Being  had  a  view,  in  con- 
structing it,  to  the  various  revelations  which 
he  in  all  succeeding  times  should  make  in 
that  language :  consequently,  that  its  words 
must  be  the  most  proper  and  determinate  to 
convey  such  truths  as  the  Deitv,  during  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  thought  fit  to 
make  known  to  the  sons  of  men.  Farther 
than  this :  that  the  inspired  penmen  of  those 
ages  at  least  were  under  the  guidance  of  Hea- 
ven in  the  choice  of  words  for  recording  what 
was  revealed  to  them;  therefore  that  the 
Old  Testament,  if  the  language  be  rightly 
understood,  is  the  most  determinate  in  its 
meaning  of  any  other  book  under  heaven. — 
S.  That  whatever  is  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  strictly  and  literally  true,  allow- 
ing only  for  a  few  common  figures  of  rhe- 
toric ;  that  nothing  contrary  to  truth  is  ac- 
commodated to  vulgar  apprehensions. 

In  pn)of  of  this  the  llutchinsonians  argue 
in  this  manner.  The  primary  and  ultimate 
design  of  revelation  is  indeed  to  teach  men 
divinity;  but  in  subserviency  to  that,  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  chronology,  are  occa- 
sionally introduced ;  all  which  arc  allowed 
to  be  just  and  authentic.  There  are  also  in- 
nomerable  references  to  things  of  nature,  and 
descriptions  of  them.  If,  then,  the  former 
are  just,  and  to  be  depended  on,  for  the  same 
reason  the  latter  ought  to  be  esteemed  philo- 
tophically  true.  Farther :  they  think  it  not 
unworthy  of  God,  that  he  should  make  it  a 
secondary  end  of  his  revelation  to  unfold  the 
secrets  of  his  works ;  as  the  primary  was  to 
make  known  the  mysteries  ot  liis  nature,  and 
the  designs  of  his  grace,  that  men  might 
thereby  be  led  to  admire  and  adore  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  the  great  Author  of 
the  universe  has  displa^'ed  throughout  all  his 
works.  And  as  our  minds  are  often  referred 
to  natural  things  for  ideas  of  spiritual  truths, 
it  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  conceive 
aright  of  divine  matters,  that  our  ideas  of  the 
natural  things  referred  to  be  strictly  just  and 
true. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  imagined  he  found  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  some  capital 
words,  which  he  thought  had  not  been  duly 
considered  and  understood;  and  which,  he 
has^  endeavoured  to  prove,  contain  in  their 
radical  meaning  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
fortable truths.  The  cherubim  he  exphuns  to 
be  a  hieroglyphic  of  divine  construction,  or  a 
sacred  image,  to  describe,  as  &r  as  figures 


could  go,  the  humanity  united  to  Deity  :  and 
so  he  truats  of  several  other  words  of  similar 
import.  From  all  which  he  concluded,  that 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation were  so  many  delineations  of  Clirist, 
in  what  he  was  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer ; 
that  the  early  Jews  knew  them  to  be  types 
of  his  actions  and  sufferings ;  and,  by  per- 
forming them  as  such,  were  so  far  Christians 
both  in  faith  and  practice. 

The  Hutchinsonians,  how  fanciful  soever 
many  of  their  views  of  philosophy,  and  how 
utterly  untenable  their  system  of  Hebrew 
philology',  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  men 
of  devout  minds,  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  untainted  with  heterodox 
opinions,  which  have  so  often  divided  the 
church  of  Christ  The  names  of  Romaine, 
Bishop  Home,  Parkhurst,  and  others  of  this 
denomination,  will  be  long  esteemed,  both 
for  the  piety  they  possessed,  and  the  good 
they  have  been  the  instruments  of  promoting 
amongst  mankind.  Should  the  reader  wish 
to  know  more  of  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  he  may 
consult  a  work,  entitled  **  An  Abstract  of  the 
Works  of  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Edinburgh, 
1753."  See  also  Jones's  Life  of  Bishop  Horne, 
2d  edit ;  Jones's  Works;  Spearman's  Inquiryy 
pp.  260.  273. 

Hymn,  a  song  or  ode  in  honour  of  the 
Divine  Ik'ing.  St  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poict'ers, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed 
hymns  to  be  sung  in  churches,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  St  Ambrose.  Most  of  those  in  the 
Roman  breviary  were  composed  by  Pruden- 
tius.  The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients 
generally  consisted  of  three  sorts  of  stanzas, 
one  of  which  was  sung  by  the  band  as  they 
walked  from  east  to  west ;  another  was  per- 
formed as  they  returned  from  west  to  east ; 
the  third  part  was  sung  before  the  altar.  The 
Jewish  hymns  were  accompanied  with  trum- 
pets, drums,  and  cymbals,  to  assist  the  voices 
of  the  Invites  and  the  people.  We  hare  had 
a  considerable  number  of  hymns  composed  iu 
our  own  conntrv.  The  most  esteemed  are 
those  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Newton.  As 
to  selections,  few  are  superior  to  Dr.  Rip- 
pon*s  and  Dr.  Williams's.    See  Psauwodt. 

Hypocrisy  is  a  seeming  or  professing  to 
be  what  in  truth  and  reality  we  are  not.  It 
consists  in  assuming  a  character  -which  we 
are  conscious  does  not  belong  to  ns,  and  by 
which  we  intentionally  impose  upon  die  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  mankind  concerning 
us.  The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
tongue,  in  which  it  primarily  signifies  the 
profession  of  a  stagc-plaver,  which  is  to  ex- 
press in  speech,  habit,  and  action,  not  his  own 
person  and  manners,  but  his  whom  he  under- 
takes to  represent  And  so  it  is  ;  for  the 
very  essence  of  hypocrisy  lies  in  apt  imita* 
tion  and  deceit ;  in  acting  the  part  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ  without  any  saving  grace.     The 
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hypocrite  is  fc  dtmbU  person  ;  be  bos  one  per- 
BOIL,  which  is  natural ;  another,  which  is  arti- 
ficial: the  first  he  keeps  to  himself;  the 
other  he  puts  on  as  he  doth  his  clothes,  to 
make  his  appearance  in  before  men.  It  was 
ingeniously  said  by  Basil,  **  that  the  hypo- 
crite has  not  put  off  the  old  man,  but  put  on 
the  new  upon  it."*  Hypocrites  ha-ve  been 
^Tided  into  four  sorts :  1.  The  worldly  hy- 
pocrite, who  makes  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  pretends  to  be  religious,  merely  from 
worldly  considerations,  Alatt  xxiiL  5. — 2. 
The  (^lal  hypocrite,  who  relinquishes  his 
vicious  practices,  in  order  thereby  to  merit 
hi<iven,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  no 
real  love  to  God.  Rom.  x.  3. — 3.  The  won- 
uelical  hypocrite,  whose  religion  is  nothing 
iiiorc  than  a  bare  conviction  of  sin ;  who  re- 
joices under  the  idea  that  Christ  died  for 
hini,  and  yet  has  no  desire  to  live  a  holy  life. 
Matt.  xiii.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  20.— 4.  The  enthw 
tdatitic  hypocrite,  who  has  an  imaginary  sight 
of  his  sin,  and  of  Christ ;  talks  of  remarkable 
impulses  and  high  feelings;  and  thinks  him- 
self very  wise  and  good  while  he  lives  in  the 
most  scandalous  practices.  Matt.  xiii.  39  ;  2 
Cor.  xi.  14.  Crook  on  Hypocriity;  Decoetle- 
yon»  Sermon  on  Ps.  li.  6  ;  (wrovc*s  Mor,  PhiL, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  2.'>3 ;  Soutfin  Ser,  on  Job  viiu  13. 
vol.  X. ;  BcUamy*s  lielig.  Del,  p.  166. 

Hypostasis,  a  term  literally  signifying 
substance  or  subsistence,  or  that  which  is  put 
and  stands  under  another  thing,  and  supports 
it,  being  its  base,  ground,  or  foundation.   Thus 


faith  is  the  substantial  foundation  of  things 
hoped  for.  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  word  is  Greek, 
viro<rra<TtCt  compounded  of  ifnOf  ntb,  under, 
and  iermii,  sio,  I  stand,  I  exist,  q.  d.  subsis- 
tentia.  It  likewise  signifies  confidence,  sta- 
bility, firmness.  2  Cor.  ix.  4.  It  is  also  used 
for  person.  Heb.  i.  3.  Thus  we  hold  that 
there  is  but  one  nature  or  essence  in  God,  but 
three  hypostases  or  persons.  The  word  occa- 
sioned great  dissensions  in  the  ancient  church, 
first  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards 
among  the  Latius;  but  an  end  was  put  to 
them  by  a  synod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
.year  362,  at  which  Sl  Athanasius  assisted; 
from  which  time  the  Latins  made  no  great 
scruple  of  saying  three  hypostases,  nor  the 
Greeks  three  persons.  The  hypostatical  union 
is  the  union  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
with  the  divine :  constituting  two  natures  in 
one  person,  not  two  persons  m  one  nature,  as 
the  Nestoriims  believe.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Htpsistarh  (formed  from  i'\f/t<rroc»  high- 
est,) a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century ; 
thus  called  from  the  profession  they  made  of 
worshipping  the  Most  High  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  lU-psistarians  was  an 
assemblage  of  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Chris- 
tianity. They  adored  the  Most  High  God 
with  the  Christians;  but  they  also  revered 
fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens,  and  ob- 
served the  sabbath,  and  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  things  with  the  Jews.  The 
Hypsistarii  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Euchites,  or  Messalians. 
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Ibkriaks,  a  denomination  of  eastern  Chris- 
tians, who  derive  their  name  from  Iberia,  a 
province  of  Asia,  now  called  Georgia :  hence 
they  are  also  called  Georgians.  Their  tenets 
are'nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Greek 
church ;  which  see. 

Icbtuuh,  (Gr.  I'xdvc,  a  fish,)  a  word  found 
on  many  seals,  rings,  lamps,  urns,  and  tomb- 
stones, belonging  to  the  earliest  Christian 
times.  •  Each  character  forms  an  initial  letter 
i  n  the  following  Greek  words :  *lri<rovQ  Xpi<rr6c 
iUov  11^  ^urrip  ;  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour.  The  picture  of  a  fish 
is  sometimes  engraved  on  similar  objects, 
bearing  doubtless  the  same  mystical  meaning. 
By  whom,  on  what  occasion,  and  for  what 

Particular  purpose  this  symbol  was  introduced, 
as  never  been  determined. 
Iconoclastes,  oV  Iconoclasta,  breakers 
of  images :  a  name  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
gives  to  all  who  reject  the  use  of  images  in 
religious  matters.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed 
from  iIku>%',  an  image,  and  cXa^w,  to  break. 
In  this  sense  not  only  the  reformed,  but  some 
of  the  eastern  churches,  are  called  Iconoclas- 
tes,  and  esteemed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppos- 


ing the  worship  of  the  images  of  God  and  the 
saints,  and  breaking  their  figures  and  repre- 
sentations in  churches. 

The  opposition  to  images  began  in  Greece, 
under  the  reign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created 
emperor  of  the  Greeks  a  little  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
worship  of  them  became  common.  Sec  Imaqk. 
But  the  tumults  occasioned  by  it  were  quelled 
by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar- 
danes of  the  imperial  throne.  The  dispute 
however,  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  who  issued  an  edict  in  the 
year  726,  abrogating,  as  some  say,  the  wor- 
ship of  images ;  and  ordering  all  the  images, 
except  that  of  Christ*s  crucifixion,  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  churches  ;  but  according  to 
others,  this  edict  only  prohibited  the  paying 
to  them  any  kind  of  adoration  or  worship. 
This  edict  occasioned  a  civil  war,  which 
broke  out  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  priests  uid 
monks,  ravaged  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterwards 
reached  Italy.  The  civil  commotions  and 
insurrections  in  Italy  were  chiefly  promoted 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  1.  and  II. 
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I.<H>  vas  excommunicated ;  and  his  subjects 
in  the  Italian  provinces  violated  their  allegi- 
ance, and  rising  in  amis,  either  massacred  tir 
banibhed  all  the  emperor's  deputies  and  offi- 
cers. In  consequence  of  these  proceedings, 
Leo  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople 
in  730,  which  degraded  Germanus,  bishop  of 
that  city,  who  was  a  patron  of  images ;  and 
he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be  publicly  burnt, 
and  inflicted  a  variety  of  severe  punishments 
upon  such  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous 
worship.  Hence  arose  two  factions,  one  of 
which  adopted  the  adoration  and  worship  of 
images,  and  on  that  account  were  called  iamo- 
dull,  or  icvnolatrce ;  and  the  other  maintained 
that  such  worship  was  unlawful,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians than  to  demolish  and  destroy  those 
statues  and  pictures  which  were  the  occasion 
of  this  gross  idolatry  ;  and  hence  they  were 
distiiigufshed  by  the  titles  of  icono-machi^ 
(from  tiKtifVf  image,  and  fJLa\ut,  I  contend) 
and  iamoclasUe,  The  zeal  of  Gregory  II.  in 
favour  of  image  worship  was  not  only  imitated, 
but  even  surpassed  by  his  successor  Gregory 
III. :  in  consequence  of  which  the  Italian 
provinces  were  torn  from  the  Grecian  empire. 
C'onstantine,  called  Copronymus,  in  754,  con- 
vened a  council  at  Constantinople,  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  seventh  a*cumenical 
council,  which  solemnly  condemned  the  wor- 
ship and  use  of  images.  Those  who,  not- 
withstanding this  decree  of  the  council,  raised 
commotions  in  the  state,  were  severely  punish- 
ed, and  new  laws  were  enacted  to  set  bounds 
to  the  violence  of  monastic  rage.  Leo.  IV., 
who  was  declared  emperor  in  775,  pursued  the 
same  measures,  and  had  recourse  to  the  coer- 
cive influence  of  i>enal  laws,  in  order  to  extir- 
pate idolatry  out  of  the  Christian  church. 
Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo,  poisoned  her  husband 
in  780 ;  assumed  the  reins  of  the  empire  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  her  son  Constantme ;  and 
in  7H6  summoned  a  council  at  Nice,  in  Rithy- 
nia,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Second  Nicene 
Council,  which  abrogated  the  laws  and  de- 
crees against  the  new  idolatry,  restored  the 
worship  of  images  and  of  the  cross,  and  de- 
nounctAi  severe  punishments  against  those 
who  maintained  that  God  was  the  only  ob- 
ject of  religious  adoration.  In  this  contest, 
the  Britons,  Normans,  and  Gauls,  were  of 
opinion  that  images  might  be  lawfully  con- 
tinued in  churches ;  but  they  considered  the 
worship  of  them  as  highly  injurious  and 
offensive  to  the  Supreme  fk*ing.  Charle- 
magne distinguished  himself  as  a  mediator  in 
this  controversy ;  he  ordered  four  books  con- 
cerning images  to  be  composed,  refuting  the 
reasons  urged  by  the  Nicene  bishops  to  justify 
the  worship  of  images,  which  he  sent  to  Ad  rian, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  in  790,  in  order  to  engage 
him  to  withdraw  his  approbaticm  of  the  de- 
crees of  tlie  last  council  of  Nice.  Adrian 
wrote  an  answer;  and  in  794,  a  council  of 


300  bishops  assembled  by  Charlemagne,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion 
contained  in  the  four  books,  and  solemnly 
co!)demned  the  worship  of  images. 

In  the  (Sreek  church,  after  the  banishment 
of  Irene,  the  controversy  concerning  images 
broke  out  anew,  and  was  carried  on  bv  the 
contending  parties,  during  the  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  with  various  and  uncertain 
success.  The  Emperor  Nicephorus  appears, 
upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  an  enemy  to 
this  idolatrous  worship.  His  successor,  Mi- 
chael Curopalates,  siimamed  Rhangabe,  pa- 
tronised and  encouraged  it.  But  the  scene 
changed  on  the  accession  of  I^ico,  the  Arme- 
nian, to  the  empire,  who  assembled  a  council 
at  Constantinople,  in  812,  that  al>olished  the 
decrees  of  the  Nicene  council.  His  successor, 
Michael,  sumamed  Bulbus,  disapproved  of  the 
worship  of  images ;  and  his  son  Theophilus 
treated  them  with  great  severity.  However, 
the  Empress  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and 
during  the  minoritv  of  her  son,  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantinople  in  842,  which  rein- 
stated the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil, and  encouraged  image  worship  by  a  law. 
The  council  held  at  the  same  place  under 
Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  tbcGreeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and 
renewed  the  Nicene  decrees.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  council,  a  festival  was  instituted 
by  the  superstitious  Greeks,  called  the  Feast 
of  Orthodoxy.  The  I^atins  were  generally 
of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  salTerea, 
as  the  means  of  aiding  the  memory  of  the 
faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  remembrance 
the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous  actions  of  the 
persons  whom  they  represented;  but  they 
detested  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  least 
marks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  The 
council  of  Paris,  assembled  in  824  bv  Ix>ui8 
the  Meek,  resolved  to  allow  the  use  of  images 
in  the  churches,  but  severely  prohibited  ren- 
dering them  religious  worship  :  nevertheless, 
towanb  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the 
Gallican  clerg\'  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious homage  to  the  images  of  saints,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  the  Germans 
and  other  nations.  However,  the  Iconeclastes 
still  had  their  adherents  among  the  Latins; 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius, 
bishop  of  Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all 
images,  and  even  the  cross,  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  churches,  and  committed  to  the  flames ; 
and  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  hf*  declared 
both  against  the  use  and  worship  of  them. 
He  condemned  relics,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  saml«  ; 
and  to  his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing, 
that  the  city  of  Turin,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  was,  for  a  long  time  after  his  death, 
much  less  infected  with  superstition  than  the 
other  parts  of  Euro[>e.  The  controversy  con- 
cerning the  sanctity  of  images  was  again  re- 
vived by  Leo,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  1 1th 
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centary,  on  occasion  of  the  Emperor  Alexios's 
converting  the  figures  of  silver  that  adorned 
the  portals  of  the  churches  into  money,  in 
order  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
The  bishop  obstinately  maintained  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  published  a 
treatise,  in  which  he  al&rmed,  that  in  these 
images  there  resided  an  inherent  sanctity, 
and  that  the  adoration  of  Christians  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  tlie  persons  represented  by 
these  iniag«»s,  but  extend  to  the  images  them- 
selves. The  emperor  assembled  a  council 
at  (Constantinople,  which  determined  that  the 
images  of  Chnsf,  and  of  the  saints,  were  to 
be  honoured  only  with  a  relative  worship ; 
and  that  the  invocation  and  worship  were  to 
be  addressed  to  the  saints  only,  as  the  servants 
of  Christ,  and  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
him  as  their  master.  Leo,  dissatisfied  with 
these  absurd  and  superstitious  decisions,  was 
sent  into  banishment.  In  the  Western  church, 
the  worship  of  images  was  disapproved,  and 
opposed  by  several  considerable  parties,  as 
the  Petrobussians,  Albigenses,  Waldenses, 
8cc. ;  till  at  length  this  idolatrous  practice 
was  abolished  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  by  the  Reformation.    See  Image. 

IcoNOLATRT  (from  iiKutVy  an  image,  and 
XaTpia,  worship),  the  worship  or  adoration 
of  images.  Hence  image*  worshippers  are 
called  Jconolatr€ty  or  Iconoiaters. 

InLCNESS,  a  reluctancy  to  be  employed  in 
any  kind  of  work.  The  idle  man  is  in  every 
view  both  foolish  and  criminal  "  He  neither 
lives  to  God,  to  the  world,  nor  to  himself. 
//(f  doeM  not  live  to  God,  for  he  answers  not 
the  end  for  which  he  was  brought  into  being. 
Existence  is  a  sacred  trust ;  but  he  who  mis- 
employs and  squanders  it  away,  thus  becomes 
treacherous  to  its  Author.  Those  powers 
which  should  be  employed  in  his  service,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  lie  dormant 
The  time  which  should  be  sacred  to  Jehovah 
is  lost ;  and  thus  he  enjoys  no  fellowship  with 
God,  nor  any  way  devotes  himself  to  his 
praise.  He  liveu  not  to  the  worUf  nor  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures  around  him. 
While  all  creation  is  full  of  life  and  activity, 
and  nothing  stands  still  in  the  universe,  he 
remains  idle,  forgetting  that  mankind  arc 
connected  by  various  relations  and  mutual 
dependencies,  and  that  the  order  of  the  world 
cannot  be  maintained  without  perpetual  cir- 
culation of  active  duties.  He  lives  not  to  him- 
Melf,  Though  he  imagines  that  he  leaves  to 
others  the  drudgery  of  life,  and  betakes  him- 
self to  enjoyment  and  ease,  vet,  in  fiict,  he 
hax  no  true  pleasure.  While  he  is  a  blank  in 
society,  he  is  no  less  a  torment  to  himself; 
for  he  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour, 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  e^joy.  He  shuts  the 
door  against  improvement  of  every  kind,  whe- 
ther of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  Sloth  enfee- 
bles equally  the  bodily  and  the  mental  powers. 
His  character  fidls  into  contempt    Disorder, 


confusion,  and  embarrassment,  mark  his 
whole  situation.  Idleness  is  the  inlet  to  a 
variety  of  other  vices.  It  undermines  every 
virtue  in  the  soul.  Violent  passions,  like 
rapid  torrents,  run  their  course;  but  after 
having  overflowed  their  banks,  their  impetu- 
osity subsides :  but  sloth,  especially  when  it 
is  habitual,  is  like  the  slowly-flowing  putrid 
stream,  which  stagnates  in  the  marsh,  breeds 
venomous  animals,  and  poisonous  plants,  and 
infects  with  pestilential  vapours  the  whole 
country  round  it  Having  once  tainted  the 
soul,  it  leaves  no  part  of  it  sound ;  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  not  those  alarms  to  con- 
science which  the  eruptions  of  bolder  and 
fiercer  emotions  often  occasion.*'  Logan's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  4  ;  Blair*s  Sermons,  Vol  iii. 
ser.  4  ;  Idkr,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  171,  172  ;  Cowper*s 
Poems,  228,  voL  L  duod. ;  Johnson's  Jiambler, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  162,  163. 

Idolatry  (Gr.  ii?uiXov,  an  idol,  and  Xarpia, 
worship),  the  worship  of  idols,  or  the  act  of 
ascribing  to  things  and  persons,  prd^rties 
which  are  peculiar  to  God  alone.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  idolatry  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
travagant veneration  for  creatures  and  beings 
from  which  benefits  accrue  to  men.  Dr. 
Jortin  says,  that  idolatry  had  four  privileges 
to  boast  o£  The  first  was  a  venerable  anti- 
quity, more  ancient  than  the  Jewish  religion ; 
and  idolaters  might  have  said  to  the  Israel- 
ites, "  Where  was  your  religion  before  Moses 
and  Abraham  ?  Go,  and  inquire  in  Chaldea, 
and  there  you  will  find  that  your  fiithers 
served  other  gods."  2.  It  was  wider  spread 
than  the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  the  reli^on 
of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  pohtest 
nations  of  the  Chaldeans,  E^ptians,  and 
Phcenicians — the  parents  of  civil  government, 
and  of  arts  and  sciences.  3.  It  was  more 
adapted  to  the  bent  which  men  have  towards 
visible  and  sensible  objects.  Men  want  gods 
who  shall  go  before  them,  and  be  among 
them.  God,  who  is  every  where  in  power, 
and  no  where  in  appearance,  is  hard  to  be 
conceived.  4.  It  favoured  human  passions; 
it  required  no  morality ;  its  religious  ritual 
consisted  of  splendid  ceremonies,  revelling, 
dancing,  nocturnal  assemblies,  impure  and 
scandalous  mysteries,  debauched  priests,  and 
gods,  who  were  both  slaves  and  patrons  to  all 
sorts  of  vices. 

'*  All  the  more  remarkable  false  religions 
that  have  been  or  are  in  the  world,  recom- 
mend themselves  by  one  or  other  of  these  four 
privileges  and  characters." 

The  first  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  Others  think  that  angels  were  first 
worshipped.  Soon  after  the  flood,  we  find 
idolatry  greatly  prevailing  in  the  world. 
Abraham*8  father's  fiunily  served  other  gods 
beyond  the  river  Euphrates ;  and  Laban  had 
idols  which  Rachel  brought  along  with  her. 
In  process  of  time,  noted  patriots,  or  kings 
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deceased,  animals  of  various  kinds,  plants, 
stones,  and,  in  fine,  wliatever  people  took  a 
&ncy  to,  tliey  idolized.  The  Egyptians, 
though  high  pretenders  to  wisdom,  wor- 
shipped pied  bulls,  snipes,  leeks,  onions,  &c. 
The  Greeks  had  alwut  30,000  gods.  The 
Gomcrians  deified  their  ancient  kings ;  nor 
were  the  Chaldeans,  Romans,  Chinese,  &c 
a  whit  less  absurd.  Some  violated  the  most 
natural  affections  by  murdering  multitudes 
of  their  neighbours  and  childreo,  uuder  pre- 
tence of  sacrificing  them  to  their  god.  Some 
nations  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Tar- 
tary,  imagined  that  violent  death  in  war,  or 
by  self-murder,  was  the  prtjper  method  of 
access  to  the  future  enjoyment  of  their  gods. 
In  far  later  times,  about  64,000  persons  were 
sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  one  idolatrous 
temple  in  the  space  of  four  days  in  America. 
The  Hebrews  never  had  any  idols  of  their 
own,  but  they  adopted  those  of  the  nations 
aroun^  The  veneration  which  the  Papists 
pay  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints  and 
angels,  and  to  the  bread  in  the  sacrament, 
the  cross,  relics,  and  images,  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  the  Protestants  to  charge  them  with 
idolatry*,  though  they  den^  the  charge.  It 
is  evident  that  they  worship  them,  and  that 
they  justify  the  worship,  but  deny  the  idola- 
try of  it,  by  distingtiishiug  subordinate  from 
wuprane  worship :  the  one  they  cull  iatria,  the 
other  dulia  ;  but  this  distinction  is  thought  by 
many  of  the  Protestants  to  be  vain,  futile, 
and  nugatory. 

Idolatry  lias  been  divided  into  metaphorical 
and  proper.  By  metaphorical  idolatry  is 
meant  that  inordinate  love  of  riches,  honours, 
and  bodily  pleasures,  whereby  the  passions 
and  appetites  of  men  arc  made  superior  to 
the  will  of  God ;  man,  by  so  doing,  making  a 
god  of  himself  and  his  sensual  tempc^r.  Pro- 
per  idolatry  is  giving  the  divine  honour  to 
another.  The  objects  or  idols  of  that  honour 
which  are  given,  arc  cither  personal^  i.  e.  the 
idolatrous  themselves,  who  become  their  own 
statues  ;  or  internal,  as  false  ideas,  which  are 
set  up  in  the  fancy  instead  of  God,  such  as 
fancy  mg  God  to  be  a  light,  fiame,  matter, 
&c  ;  only  here,  the  scene  being  internal,  the 
scandal  of  the  sin  is  thereby  abated ;  or  ex- 
ternal, as  worshipping  angels,  the  sun,  stan, 
animals,  &c.  Tenison  on  LUiiatry ;  H.  Y^oung 
on  Idolatrous  Corruptiong;  Eidgliys  Body  of 
Div.,  qu.  106 ;  Felts  Idtiatry  of  Greece  atul 
Rome ;  Stillinafleefs  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of 
Home;  Jortins  Serm.  vol.  vi.  ser,  18. 

Ignorance,  the  want  of  knowledge  or  in- 
ttruction.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  illi- 
teracy. Mr.  Locke  observes,  that  the  causes 
of  ignorance  are  chiefly  three :  1.  Want  of 
ideas.  2.  Want  of  a  discoverable  connexion 
between  the  ideas  we  have.  3.  Want  of  trac- 
ing and  examining  our  ideas.  As  it  respects 
rengion,  ignorance  has  been  distinguished 
into  three  sorts :   1.  An  invincible  ignorance,  in 


which  the  will  has  no  part,  it  is  an  insult 
upon  justice  to  suppose  it  will  punish  men 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  things  which 
they  were  physically  incapable  of  knowing. 
2.  There  is  wilful  and  obstinate  ignorance; 
such  an  ignorance,  fiir  firom  exculpating;  ag- 
gravates a  man*s  crimes.  3.  A  sort  of  ignor- 
ance which  is  neither  entirely  wilful,  nor  en- 
tirely invincible;  as  when  a  man  has  the 
means  of  knowledge,  and  does  not  use  them. 
See  Kno^xkiwe  ;  and  lutcke  on  the  Und,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  Grove's  Mor.  Phil,,  voL  iL  pp. 
26,  29,  64  *,    Watts  <m  the  Mind, 

Illubiinati,  a  term  ancienily  applied  to 
such  as  had  received  baptism.  The  name  was 
occasioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  baptism  of 
adults,  which  consisted  in  putting  a  lighted 
taper  in  the  hand  of  the  person  baptized,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  &ith  and  grace  he  had  receiTed 
in  the  sacrament. 

Illuminati  was  also  the  name  of  a  sect 
which  appeared  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575. 
They  were  charged  with  maintaining  that 
mental  prayer  and  contemplation  had  so  inti- 
mately united  them  to  God,  that  they  were 
arrived  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  as  to 
stand  in  no  need  of  good  works,  or  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  and  that  they  might 
commit  the  grossest  crimes  without  sin. 

AAcr  the  suppression  of  the  illuminati  in 
Spain,  there  appeared  a  denomination  in 
France  which  took  the  same  name.  *They 
maintained  that  one  Anthony  Buckuet  had  a 
system  of  belief  and  practice  revealed  to  him, 
which  exceeded  every  thing  Christianity  had 
yet  been  acquainted  with :  that  by  this  me- 
thod persons  might  in  a  short  time  arrive  at 
the  same  decrees  of  perfection  and  glory  to 
which  the  saints  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  have 
attained ;  and  this  improvement  might  be  car- 
ried on  till  our  actions  became  divine,  and  our 
minds  wholly  given  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
Almighty.  They  said  flirther,  that  none  of 
the  doctors  of  the  church  knew  any  thing  of 
religion  ;  that  Paul  and  Peter  were  well-mean- 
ing men,  but  knew  nothing  of  devotion  ;  that 
the  whole  church  lay  in  darkness  and  unbe- 
lief; that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  suggestions  of  his  conscience ;  that  God 
regarded  nothing  but  himself ;  and  that  within 
ten  years  their  doctrine  would  be  received  all 
over  the  world ;  then  there  would  be  no  more 
occasion  for  priests,  monks,  and  such  other 
religious  distinctions. 

Llluminati,  a  name  assumed  by  a  secret 
society,  founded  on  the  1st  of  Mav,  1776,  by 
Dr.  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of  canon  law 
in  the  university  of  Ingoldstadt.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  order  was,  **  to  diffuse  frx>m  se- 
cret societies,  as  firom  so  many  centres,  the 
light  of  science  over  the  world  ;  to  propagate 
the  purest  principles  of  virtue,  and  to  reinstate 
mankind  in  the  happiness  which  they  enjoyed 
during  the  golden  age  fabled  by  the  poets.* 
Such  a  philanthropic  object  was  doubtless  well 
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adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  ingenuous  young  men  ;  and  to  such 
alone  did  Dr.  Weishaupt  at  first  address  him- 
self. But  "  the  real  oTyect,"  we  are  assured 
by  Professor  Robison  and  Abbe  Bamiel, "  was, 
by  clandestine  arts,  to  overturn  every  govem- 
inent  and  every  religion ;  to  bring  the  sciences 
of  civil  life  into  contempt ;  and  to  reduce 
mankind  to  that  imaginary  state  of  nature, 
when  they  lived  independent  of  each  other  on 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth." 
Freemasonry  being  in  high  reputation  all  over 
Europe  when  Weishaupt  first  formed  the  plan 
of  his  society,  he  availed  himself  of  its  se- 
crecy to  introduce  his  new  order ;  of  which  he 
constituted  h\mie\f general,  after  initiating  some 
of  his  pupils,  whom  he  styled  Areopagitea^ 
into  its  mysteries.  And  when  report  spread 
the  news  throughout  Germany  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Illuminres,  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  mere  college  lodge,  which 
could  interest  the  students  no  lon^'r  than 
during  the  period  of  their  studies.  Weishaupt*s 
character,  too,  which  at  this  time  was  respect- 
able for  morality  as  well  as  erudition,  prevented 
all  suspicion  of  his  harbouring  any  such  dark 
dtsigns  as  have  since  come  to  light  But  it 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  to  which  this  work 
is  restricted,  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  this  extraordinary 
society — of  its  secrets  and  mysteries— of  the 
deep  dissimulation,  consummate  hypocrisy, 
and  shocking  impiety  of  its  founder  and  his 
associates — of  their  Jesuitical  art  in  conceal- 
ing their  real  objects,  and  their  incredible  in- 
duj»try  and  astonishing  exertions  in  making 
converts — of  the  absolute  despotism  and  com- 
plete system  of  expionaije  established  through- 
out the  order— of  its  different  degrees  of  Jvb- 
i*iV«,  MinerraUf  Minor  and  Major  Iilumin6es, 
EpttptMj  or  Priextn^  Jitgents,  Ma^i,  and  Man- 
kings— of  the  Hecruiters,  or  Insinuatora,  with 
their  various  subtle  methods  of  insinuating 
into  all  characters  and  companies— of  the 
blind  obedience  exacted  of  the  Novices,  and 
the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  assumed 
by  the  order,  and  conceded  by  the  Novices — 
of  the  dictionary,  geography,  calendar,  and 
cipher  of  the  order— of  the  new  names  assum- 
ed by  the  members,  such  as  Spartacut  by 
Wei&haupt,  because  he  pretended  to  wage  war 
against  oppressors ;  Cuto  by  Zwack  ;  Ajax 
by  Massenhausen,  &c. — of  the  Minerval  Aca- 
demy and  Library — of  the  questions  proposed 
to  the  candidates'for  degrees,  and  the  various 
ceremonies  of  admission  to  each — and  of  the 
pretended  morality,  real  blasphemies,  and  ab- 
solute atheism,  of  the  fotmder  and  his  tried 
friends.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  be 
fully  informed  of  these  matters,  we  must  refer 
to  the  AbbC*  Barruers  works,  and  to  Professor 
Robison*s  Proofi  of  a  Conspiraey  against  aU 
the  Religions  and  Governments  of  Europe.  But 
while  credit  may  be  given  to  the  general  facts 
related  in  these  works,  some  doubts  respecting 


the  ultimate  object  of  Dr.  Weishaupt,  and  hii 
associates  in  this  conspiracy,  may  be  express- 
ed, as, — that  men  of  their  principles  should 
secretly  conspire  to  overthrow  all  the  reli- 
gions and  governments  at  present  in  Europe, 
IS  by  no  means  incredible ;  that  they  should 
even  prevail  on  many  well-meaning  philan- 
thropists, who  are 'ho  enemies  to  rational  re- 
ligion or  good  government  to  join  them,  is 
also  very  credible ; — but  that  a  set  of  men 
of  learning  and  abilities,  such  as  Weishaupt 
and  his  associates  are  allowed  to  be,  should 
form  a  conspiracy  to  overturn,  and  with  more 
than  Gothic  rage  utterly  abolish  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  to  restore  the  supposed  original 
savage  state  of  tnan,  appears  to  us  a  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  die  human  heart  totally 
unaccountable.  That  **  the  Jieart  of  man  li 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked,**  is  a  melancholy  truth,  which  not 
Scripture  alone,  but  the  history  of  mankind 
in  all  ages  and  nations  affords  full  proof  of,  as 
well  as  the  shocking  history  of  the  illuminati ; 
but  while  pride  and  vanity  have  a  place  in 
the  human  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  our  other 
passions,  which  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  arts,  sciences,  and  their  insepa- 
rable concomitant  luxury,  we  are  persuaded 
no  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  have  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  civilized  life,  ever  fbrmed  a 
serious  wish  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  In  the  fury  and  rage  of  war, 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Turks,  may  bum  and 
destroy  monuments  of  art  and  repositories  of 
science ;  but  when  the  wars  are  over,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  savage  state,  the  barbar- 
ous conquerors  mix  and  amalgamate  with  the 
conquered,  and  become  themselves  more  or 
less  civUixed.  Dr.  Weishaupt  is  allowed  to 
have  been  influenced  by  a  high  degree  of 
vanity ;  as  an  evidence  of  which  he  commu- 
nicated as  the  last  secret  to  his  most  favoured 
adepts,  that  the  mysteries  of  Illumtnisbi, 
which,  in  going  through  the  inferior  degrees, 
hod  been  successively  attributed  to  the  most 
ancient  patriarchs  and  philosophers,  and  even 
to  Christ  himself,  owed  its  origin  to  no  other 
than  Adam  Weishaupt,  known  in  the  order 
by  the  name  of  Spartacus.  The  same  vanity 
which  led  the  doctor  to  take  this  traditional 
method,  while  secrecy  is  deemed  necessary,  of 
securing  tohimself  the  honour  of  having  found- 
ed the  society,  would  lead  him,  were  the  illu- 
minati actually  victorious  over  all  religions  and 
governments,  to  wish  to  have  his  memory  re- 
corded in  a  more  durable  manner  by  wnting 
or  printing.  But  if  these  and  all  the  other 
arts  were  to  perish  in  a  mass,  then  the  memory 
of  the  doctor,  and  the  important  services  he 
had  done  to  the  order  and  to  savagism,  must, 
within  a  century  at  the  utmost,  perish  along 
with  them.  But  if,  in  fact,  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  of  all 
religion  and  government,  had  been  really  the 
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object  of  Weishaupt  aud  his  Illuniiiit'ei*,  then 
"We  may  agree  with  the  celebrated  Mandeville, 
that  "human  nature  is  the  true  Libyan  desert, 
daily  producing  neir  monxtrrs"  aud  that  of 
these  monsters  the  doctor  and  his  associates 
were  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  extraordinary. 
Professor  Kobison  informs  us,  that  the  order 
of  the  lllnminati  was  abolished  in  178G  by  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  but  revived  immediately 
after,  under  another  name,  and  in  a  different 
form,  ail  over  (lermany.  It  was  again  de- 
tected, and  seemingly  broken  up ;  but  it  had 
by  this  time  taken  so  deep  a  root,  that  it  still 
subsists  in  some  degree  in  dilTerent  countries 
of  Kuro{K'. 

I31AGK,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  an  artificial 
representation  of  s<mic  person  or  thing  used 
as  an  object  of  adoration  ;  in  which  sense  it 
is  used  synonymously  with  idol.  The  use  and 
adoration  of  images  have  been  long  contro- 
verted. It  is  plam,  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  chui-ch,  recorded  by  the  earlier 
fathers,  that  Christians,  during  the  first  throe 
centuries  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth, 
neither  worshipped  images,  nor  used  them  in 
their  worship.  However,  the  generality  of 
the  popish  divines  maintain  that  the  use'  and 
worbhip  of  images  are  as  ancient  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itself;  to  prove  this,  they  allege 
a  decree,  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  council 
held  by  the  apostles  at  Antioch,  commanding 
the  faithful,  tliat  they  may  not  err  about  the 
object  of  their  worship,  to  make  images  of 
C'hrist,  and  worship  them.  Baron.  cuT  Ann. 
102.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree 
till  seven  hundred  years  after  the  apostolic 
times,  after  the  dispute  about  images  bad 
commenced.  The  first  instance  that  occurs, 
in  any  credible  author,  of  images  among 
Christians,  is  that  recorded  by  1  ertuUian,  (</«? 
}*udiciL  c.  10,)  of  certain  cups  or  chalices,  as 
Bellamiine  pretends,  on  which  was  n'pre- 
sented  the  parable  of  the  good  sheplierd  carry- 
ing the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders :  but  this 
instance  only  proves  that  the  church,  at  that 
time,  did  not  think  emblematical  figures  un- 
lawful ornaments  of  chalices.  Another  in- 
stance is  taken  from  Eusebius,  {UiiL  EccL, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  18,)  who  says,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  to  be  seen  two  brass  statues  in  ihe 
city  of  Pancas,  or  Csesarea  Philippi ;  the  one 
of  a  woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms 
stretched  out ;  the  other  of  a  man  over  against 
her,  with  his  hand  extended  to  receive  her : 
these  statues  were  said  to  be  the  images  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of  an 
issue  of  blood.  From  the  foot  of  the  statue 
representing  our  Saviour,  says  the  historian, 
sprung  up  an  exotic  plant,  which,  as  soon  as 
it  grew  to  touch  the  border  of  his  gannent, 
wais  said  to  cure  all  sorts  of  distempers.  Euse- 
bius, however,  vouches  none  of  these  things  ; 
nay,  he  supposes  that  the  woman  who  erected 
this  statue  of  our  Saviour  was  a  pagan,  and 
ascribes  it  to  a  pagan  custom.    Philt^ torgius 


(  A\v7.  I  fist.,  lib.  vii.  c.  3,)  expre«sly  says,  that 
this  statue  was  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Christians,  but  that  they  paid  no  kind  of  wor- 
ship to  it,  N'oause  it  is  not  lawful  for  Chrii- 
tians  to  worship  brass  or  any  other  matter. 
The  primitive  Christians  abstained  from  the 
worship  of  images,  not,  as  the  papists  pretend, 
from  tenderness  to  heathen  idolaters,  but 
because  they  thought  it  unlawful  in  itself  to 
make  any  imoges  of  the  IX-ity.  Tertuilian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  were  of 
opinion,  that,  by  the  second  commandmeut, 
painting  and  engraving  were  unlawful  to  a 
1-hristian.  styling  them  evil  and  wicked  arts. 
7\rt.  de  hm.^ cap.  3.  Clvm,  Alex,  Atimtm.  ati 
Gent.  p.  41.  Oritjen  contrti  CiUum^  liK  vL 
p.  1S2.  The  use  of  images  in  churches  as 
ornaments,  was  first  introduced  by  some 
(Christians  in  Spain  in  the  bt-ginning  of  the 
fourth  century;  but  the  practice  was  con-* 
demned  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Eliberis  in  305.  Epiphanius,  in 
a  letter  preservtHl  by  Jerome,  toni.  ii.  ep.  6, 
bears  strong  testimony  against  images;  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first 
iconoclasts.  The  custom  of  admitting  pictures 
of  saints  and  martyrs  into  churches  (for  this 
was  the  first  source  of  image  worship)  was 
rare  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur}-,  but 
be<.*ame  common  in  the  fifth.  But  they  were 
still  considered  only  as  ornaments,  and,  even 
in  this  view,  they  met  with  very  considerable 
opposition.  In  the  following  century,  the 
custom  of  thus  adorning  churches  became 
almost  universal,  both  in  the  East  and  Wi-st. 
Petavius  expressly  says,  (</e  Incar.^  lib.  xv. 
cap.  14,)  that  no  statues  were  yet  allowed  in 
the  churches,  because  they  bore  too  near 
a  resemblance  to  the  idols  of  the  gentiles. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth,  or  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  images,  which  were  in- 
troduced by  way  of  ornament,  and  then  used 
as  an  aid  to  devotion,  began  to  l)e  actually 
worshipped.  However,  it  continued  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  the  sixth  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centurj-,  that 
images  were  to  be  used  only  as  helps  to 
devotion,  and  not  as  objects  of  worship.  The 
worship  of  them  was  condemned  in  the 
strongest  tenns  by  Gregory  the  Great,  as 
appears  by  two  of  his  letters  written  in  601. 
I'n)m  this  time  to  the  be^nningof  the  eighth 
century,  there  occurs  no  instance  of  any  wor- 
ship  given,  or  allowed  to  be  given,  to  any 
images,  by  any  council  or  assembl}*  of  bishops 
whatever.  But  they  were  commonly  wor- 
shipped by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  ;  insomuch, 
that  in  726,  when  Iak)  published  his  famous 
edict,  it  had  already  spread  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces subject  to  the  empire.  The  Lutherans 
condemn  the  (.'alvinists  for  breaking  the 
images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  look* 
ing  tm  it  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege  ;  and  yet  they 
condemn  the  Romanists  (who  are  prufeued 
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image-wonhippera)  as  idolaters;  nor  can 
these  last  keep  pace  with  the  Greeks,  who  go 
far  beyond  item  in  ths  point,  which  has 
occasioned  abundance  of  disputes  among 
them.  Sec  Iconoclastbs.  The  Jews  abso- 
lutely condemn  all  images,  and  do  not  so 
mncn  as  suffer  any  statues  or  figures  in  their 
houses,  much  less  in  their  synagogues  or 
places  of  worship.  The  Mohammedans  have 
an  ec|nal  aversion  to  images ;  which  led  them 
to  destroy  most  of  the  beautiful  monuments 
of  antiquity,  both  sacred  and  profane,  at  Con- 
stantinople. Bingham*s  Orig.  EccL  K  viii. 
c.  8  ;  Middletuns  Letters  from  Borne,  p.  21  ; 
Burnet  on  the  Art.,  p.  209,  219  ;  JJoddridge*a 
LecL,  lect  193 ;  TenUon  on  Idolatry,  p.  269, 
275  ;  Bidgley'a  Body  of  Div^  qu.  110. 

Imagination  is  a  power  or  foculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas 
of  things  conununicated  to  it  by  the  outward 
organs  of  sense ;  or  it  is  the  power  of  recol- 
lectins  and  assembling  images,  and  of  painting 
forcibly  those  images  on  our  minds,  or  on  the 
minds  of  others.  The  cause  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  in  whatever  is  great,  un- 
common, or  beautiful,  is  this :  that  God  has 
annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any 
thing  that  is  new  or  rare,  that  he  might  en- 
courage and  stimulate  us  in  the  eager  and 
keen  pursuits  after  knowledge,  and  inilanie 
our  best  passions  to  search  into  the  wonders 
of  creation  and  revelation;  for  every  new 
idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as 
rewards  any  pains  we  have  token  in  its  acqui- 
sition, and  consequently  serves  as  a  striking 
and  powerful  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
discoveries  in  learning  and  science,  as  well 
as  in  the  word  and  works  of  God.  See  Bev, 
ir.  Jones**  Works,  vol.  vL  ser.  17 ;  Byland's 
Contemplations,  voL  l  p.  64 ;  Akenside^s  Pka- 
sures  of  Imagination;  Addison's  beautiful 
Papers  on  the  Imaqination,  vol.  vi.  Spect. 
p.  64,  &c. ;  Grocers  Mor,  Phil,  voL  i.  pp.  354, 
355,  4  la 

Isf  ABi,  a  Mohammedan  priest,  or  minister, 
who  superintends  the  service  and  concerns 
of  the  mosques,  reads  prayers,  and  instructs 
the  people.  The  term  is  also  given,  by  way 
of  eminence,  to  the  chie&  or  founders  of  the 
principal  sects  among  the  Mohanmiedans, 
and  this  dignity,  or  w^  is  commonly  called 
the  Imamaie^  is  hereditary,  and  possessed  by 
the  chief  members  of  particular  £unilies  in 
succession. 

Imxatkriausm,  the  belief  that  the  soul  is 
a  spiritual  substance  distinct  &om  the  body. 
See  Mateuausm  and  Soul. 

Imxen STTT,  unbounded  or  incomprehensible 
creatness  ;  an  unlimited  extension,  which  no 
finite  and  determinate  space,  repeated  ever 
■o  often,  can  equal    See  Infinitt  of  God. 

Imxoraiitt,  an  action  inconsistent  with 
our  duty  towau^  men,  and  consequently  a 
sin  against  God,  who  hath  commanded  us  to 
do  justly,  and  love  mercy.    Sec  Moaaut¥. 


Immortautt,  a  state  which  has  no  end ; 
the  impossibility  of  dying.  It  is  applied  to 
God,  who  is  absolutely  immortal,  1  Tim.  117; 
and  to  the  human  soul,  which  is  only  hypo- 
thetically  immortal ;  as  Grod,  who  at  first  gave 
it,  can,  if  he  pleases,  deprive  us  of  our  exist- 
ence.   See  Soul. 

iMMUTABiLiTY  OF  GoD,  18  his  uuchange- 
ableness.  Ue  is  immutable  in  his  essence, 
James  iT  17.  In  his  attributes,  Ps.  cil  27. 
In  his  purposes,  Isa.  xxv.  1.  Ps.  xxxiiL  1 1. 
In  his  promises,  MaL  iiL  6.  2  Tim.  ii.  12. 
And  in  his  threatenings.  Matt  xxv.  41. 
"  This  is  a  perfection,**  says  Dr.  Blair,  "which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  distinguishes 
the  divine  nature  from  the  human,  gives 
complete  energy  to  all  its  attributes,  and 
entitles  it  to  the  highest  adoration.  From 
hence  are  derived  the  regular  order  of  nature, 
and  the  stedfastness  of  the  universe.  Uence 
flows  the  unchanging  tenor  of  those  laws 
which  from  age  to  age  regulate  the  conduct 
of  mankind.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  that 
government,  and  the  certainty  of  those  pro- 
mises, which  are  the  ground  of  our  trust  and 
security.  An  objection,  however,  may  be 
raised  against  this  doctrine  from  the  com- 
mands given  us  to  prayer,  and  other  religious 
exercises.  To  what  purpose,  it  may  be  urget^ 
is  homage  addressed  to  a  Being  whose  plan' 
is  unalterably  fixed  ?  This  objection  would 
have  weight,  if  our  religious  addresses  were 
desired  to  work  any  alteration  in  God,  either 
by  giving  him  information  of  what  he  did 
not  know,  or  by  exciting  affections  which  he 
did  not  possess ;  or  by  inducing  him  to  change 
measures  which  he  had  previously  formed: 
but  the^  are  only  crude  and  imperfect  notions 
of  religion  which  can  suggest  such  ideas.  The 
change  which  our  devotions  are  intended  to 
make  are  upon  ourselves,  not  upon  the  Al- 
mighty. By  pouring  out  our  sentiments  and 
desires  before  God ;  by  adoring  his  perfectionsi 
and  confessing  our  un worthiness ;  by  express- 
ing our  dependence  on  his  aid,  our  gratitude 
for  his  past  favours,  our  submission  to  his 
present  will,  and  our  trust  in  his  fhture  mercy ; 
we  cultivate  such  affections  as  suit  our  place 
and  station  in  the  universe,  and  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  us  as  men  and  as  Christians.  The 
contemplation  of  the  divine  perfection  should 
raise  in  our  minds  admiration ;  should  teach 
us  to  imitate,  as  far  as  our  frailty  will  permit, 
that  constancy  and  stedfiistness  which  we 
adore,  2  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  and,  lastly,  should  excite 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Divine  Beinf, 
amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  this  uncertain 
world."  Blair's  Sermons,  ser.  4,  vol  ii. ; 
Charwxk's  Works,  vol  L  p.  203 ;  Gilts  Body 
of  Div,,  vol  L  p.  50 ;  Lamberts  Senms,  ser. 
on  MaL  iiL  6. 

^  Impanation,  a  term  used  by  divines  to 
signify  the  opinion  of  the  Lutheraift  with 
regard  to  the  eucharist,  who  believe  that  the 
species  of  bread  and  wine  remain  together 
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vith  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  consecra- 
tion. 

Impeccabiles,  a  name  given  to  those  he- 
retics who  boasted  that  they  were  impeccable, 
and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repentance ; 
such  were  the'Gnostics,  Priscillianists,  &c. 

Impeccability,  the  state  of  a  person  who 
cannot  sin  ;  or  a  grace,  privilege,  or  principle, 
which  puts  him  out  of  a  possibility  of  sinning. 
Divines  have  distinguished  several  kinds  of 
impeccability ;  that  of  God  belongs  to  him  by 
nature ;  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  as 
a  man,  belongs  to  him  by  the  liypostatical 
onion ;  that  of  the  blessed,  in  consequence  of 
their  condition,  &c. 

Implicit  Faith,  is  that  by  which  we  take 
np  an  V  system  or  opinion  of  another,  without 
examination.  This  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  ignorance  and  error  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  divines  of  that  community 
teach,  *•  That  we  are  to  obser\'e,  not  how  the 
church  proves  any  thing,  but  what  she  says : 
that  the  will  of  (irod  is,  that  we  should  believe 
and  confide  in  his  ministers  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  himself.'*  Cardinal  Toletus,  in  his 
instructions  for  priests,  asserts,  "  That  if  a 
rustic  believes  his  bishop  proposing  an  here- 
tical tenet  for  an  article  of  faith,  such  belief 
is  meritorious."  Cardinal  Cusanus  tells  us, 
**  That  irrational  obedience  is  the  most  con- 
summate and  perfect  obedience,  when  we 
obey  without  attending  to  reason,  as  a  beast 
obeys  his  driver."  In  an  epistle  to  tlie  Bohe- 
mians he  has  these  words :  **•  I  assert  that 
there  arc  no  precepts  of  Christ  but  those 
which  are  received  as  such  by  the  church 
(meaning  the  church  of  Rome.)  When  the 
church  changes  her  judgment,  God  changes 
his  judgment  likewise."  What  madness  I 
What  blasphemy !  For  a  church  to  demand 
belief  of  what  she  teaches,  and  a  submission 
to  what  she  enjoins,  merely  upon  her  assumed 
authority,  must  appear,  to  unprejudiced  minds, 
the  height  of  unreasonableness  and  spiritual 
despotism.  We  could  wish  this  doctrine  had 
been  confined  to  this  church;  but,  alas!  it 
has  been  too  prevalent  in  other  communities. 
A  theological  system,  says  Dr.  Jortin,  is  too 
often  no  more  than  a  temple  consecrated  to 
implicit  faith ;  and  he  who  enters  in  there  to 
worship,  instead  of  leaving  bds  shoes,  after 
the  eastern  manner,  must  leave  his  under- 
standing at  the  door ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  he 
find  it  when  he  comes  out  again. 

Imposition  of  Hands,  an  ecclesiastical 
action,  by  which  a  bishop  lays  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a  person,  in  ordination,  confirmation, 
or  in  uttering  a  blessing.  This  practice  is  also 
usually  olMerved  by  the  Dissenters  at  the  ordi- 
nation o(  their  preachers;  when  the  ministers 
present  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them 

C-ays  for  a  blessing  on  him,  and  on  his  future 
hours.    They  are  not  agreed,  however,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  ceremony.    Some 


supposo  it  to  be  confined  to  those  who  received 
extraordinary  gillts  in  the  primitive  times : 
others  think  it  ought  to  be  retained,  as  it  was 
an  ancient  practice  used  where  no  extraordi- 
nary gifts  were  conveyed.  Gen.  xlviiL  14; 
Matt  xix.  15.  They  do  not  suppose  it  to  be 
of  such  an  important  and  essential  nature, 
that  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  a  niaifs 
future  ministry  depend  upon  it  in  any  degree. 
Imposition  of  hands  was  a  Jewish  ceremony, 
introduced  not  by  any  divine  authority,  but 
by  cust<mi ;  it  being  the  practice  among  those 
people,  whenever  they  pray  to  God  for  any 
person,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his  head.  Our 
Saviour  observe<l  the  same  custom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  blessing  on  children,  and 
when  he  healed  the  sick,  adding  prayer  to  the 
ceremony.  The  ujtostles,  likewise,  bid  hands 
on  those  mwn  whom  they  bestowed  the  Holy 
Ghost.  1  he  priests  olwervt-d  the  same  cus- 
tom when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body.  And  the  apostles  themselves  under- 
went the  imposition  of  hands  afresh  everj' 
time  they  entered  upon  any  new  design.  Acts 
xiii.  3.  In  the  ancient  church,  imposition  of 
hands  was  even  practised  on  persons  wlieu 
they  married,  which  custom  the  Abyssinians 
still  observe.  Maurices  JJitiL  on  Sih\  lirluj,, 
pp.  163,  168  ;  Watt&s  Rational  Foundation  of 
a  Chriatian  Ch.^  p.  31  ;  Turner  on  Ch.  Gor., 
p.  70 ;  King's  Primitive  Christian  Ch,^  p.  49. 

Impostour,  Religious,  are  such  as  pretend 
to  an  extraordinary  commission  from  Hea- 
ven, and  who  terrify  the  people  with  false 
denunciations  of  judgments.  Many  of  these 
have  abounded  in  almost  all  ages.  They  are 
punishable  in  the  temporal  courts  with  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  corporeal  punishment.  See 
False  Messiahs. 

Impropriation,  a  parsonage  or  ecclesias- 
tical living,  the  profits  of  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  la^'man ;  in  which  case  it  stands 
distinguished  from  appropriation,  which  is 
where  the  profits  of  a  benefice  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  bishop,  college,  &c.,  though  the 
terms  are  now  used  promiscuously.  There  are 
computed  to  be,  in  England,  384*5  impropria- 
tions,  which,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, were  granted  by  the  king's  letters 
patent  to  lay  persons. 

Imtulsi':,  an  influence,  idea,  or  motive  acting 
upon  the  mind.  We  must  be  careful  how 
we  are  guided  bv  impulses  in  religion. 
**  There  are  many,*  as  one  obser>'e8,  "  who 
frequently  feel  singular  impressions  upon  tlieir 
minds,  and  are  inclined  to  pay  a  very  strict  re- 
gard unto  them.  Yea,  some  carry  this  point 
so  far,  as  to  make  it  almost  the  only  rule  of 
their  judgment,  and  will  not  determine  any 
thing,  until  thev  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  it, 
as  their  phrase  is.  Others  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  divine  mind  is  notified  to  them  by 
sweet  or  powerftil  impressions  of  some  pas- 
sages of  sacred  writ  There  are  others  who 
are  determined  by  yisionary  manifestations, 
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'^r  by  the  impressions  made  in  dreams,  and 
the  interpretations  they  put  upon  them.  All 
these  thinj^  being  of  the  same  general  nature, 
may  very  justly  be  considered  together;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many,  how  fkr 
these  things  are  to  be  regarded,  or  attended  to 
b^  us ;  and  how  we  may  distinguish  any  di- 
vme  impressions  of  this  kind  from  the  delu- 
sions of  the  tempter,  or  of  our  own  eril 
hearts.  But,  whoever  makes  any  of  these 
things  his  rule  and  standard,  he  forsakes  the 
divine  word;  and  nothing  tends  more  to  make 
persons  unhappy  in  themselves,  and  unsteady 
m  their  conduct,  or  more  dangerously  deluded 
in  their  practice,  than  paying  a  random  re- 
gard to  these  impulses,  as  notifications  of  the 
divine  will.**  See  EsrrHrsiASM,  Providencs. 

I3IPITRITT,  want  of  that  regard  to  decency, 
chastity,  or  holiness,  which  our  duty  requires. 
Impunty,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  is  any  legal 
defilement  Of  these  there  were  several 
sorts :  some  were  voluntary,  as  the  touching 
a  dead  body,  or  any  animal  that  had  died  of 
itself;  or  any  creature  that  was  esteemed  un- 
clean ;  or  touching  things  holy  by  one  who 
was  not  clean,  or  was  not  a  priest ;  the  touch- 
ing one  who  had  a  leprosy,  one  who  had  a 
gonorrhcra,  or  who  was  polluted  by  a  dead 
carcase,  &c.  Sometimes  these  impurities 
were  involuntary ;  as  when  any  one  inad- 
viTtently  touched  bones,  or  a  sepulchre,  or 
any  thing  polluted ;  or  fell  into  such  diseases 
a-^ 'pollute,  as  the  leprosy,  &c 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables  which 
had  touched  any  thing  unclean,  contracted 
a\»o  a  kind  of  impurity,  and  in  some  cases 
communicated  it  to  others. 

These  legal  pollutions  were  generally  re- 
moved by  batfafng,  and  lasted  no  longer  than 
the  e\*enin^.  The  person  polluted  plunged 
i>ver  head  m  the  water,  and  either  had  his 
clothes  on  wlien  he  did  so,  or  washed  himself 
and  his  clothes  separately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  seven  days  ;  as  that  which  was 
contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body.  Some 
impurities  lasted  forty  or  fifty  days ;  as  that 
of  women  who  were  lately  delivered,  who 
were  unclean  f<ir  forty  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  boy,  and  fifty  after  the  birth  of  a  girL 
Otht-rs,  again,  lasted  till  the  person  was  cured. 

Many  of  these  pollutions  were  expiated  by 
bocrifices,  and  others  by  a  certain  water  or 
l^e,  made  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  sacri- 
ficed on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  When 
the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the  temple, 
and  offered  a  sacrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed,  and  the  other  set  at  liberty. 
Ho  who  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  been 
present  at  a  funeral,  was  to  be  purified  with 
the  water  of  expiation,  and  this  upon  pain  of 
death.  The  woman  who  had  been  delivered, 
otfered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  expiation  ; 
or  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtles,  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

These  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Moses 


has  expressed  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
care,  were  only  figures  of  other  more  impor- 
tant impurities,  such  as  the  sins  and  iniquities 
committed  against  God,  or  faults  committed 
against  our  neighbour.  The  saints  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament  w%re  sensible  of 
this :  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel,  has 
strongly  inculcated, — that  they  are  not  out- 
ward and  corporeal  pollutions  which  render 
us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  such  inward 
pollutions  as  infect  the  soul,  and  are  viola- 
tions of  justice,  truth,  and  charity. 

iMPtTTATioN  is  the  attributing  of  any  matter, 
I  quality,  or  character,  whether  good  or  evil,  to 
any  person  as  his  own  ;  or  the  treating  of 
him  according  to  the  character  which  he  thus 
sustains.  It  may  refer  to  what  was  originally 
his,  antecedently  to  such  imputation;  or  to 
what  was  not  antecedently  his,  but  becomes  so 
by  virtue  of  such  imputation  only.  2  Sam.  xix. 
19  ;  Ps.  cvi  31.  The  imputation  that  respects 
our  justification  before  God  is  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  may  be  defined  thus :  it  is  God*s 
gracious  reckoning  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  believers,  and  his  acceptance  of 
their  persons  as  righteous  on  the  account 
thereof.  Their  sins  being  imputed  to  him, 
and  his  obedience  being  imputed  to  them, 
they  are,  in  virtue  hereof^  both  acquitted 
from  guilt,  and  accepted  as  righteous  before 
God.  Rom.  iv.  6,  7  ;  v.  18,  19 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
When  we  speak  of  sin  being  imputed  to 
Christ,  it  is  not  meant  that  there  was  such  a 
transfer  of  it  as  actually  to  constitute  him  a 
sinner — such  an  idea  being  at  once  infinitely 
derogatory  to  the  holy  character  which  the 
Redeemer  is  ever  represented  as  sustaining, 
and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  government;  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  sin  was  charged  to  his 
account,  as  a  voluntary  responsible  agent, 
acting  in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  in  order  that, 
in  virtue  of  his  expiating  its  guilt,  such  of 
them  as  should  be  led  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  atonement  might  be  freed  from  their  lia- 
bility to  suffer  in  their  own  persons  the  pun- 
ishment they  had  merited.  In  like  manner, 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
does  not  consist  in  a  transfer  of  his  personal 
acts  and  sufferings  in  such  a  sense  as  would 
imply  that  they  were  really  the  acts  and 
sufferings  of  those  to  whom  tney  are  imputed, 
but  in  a  dealing  with  them  on  the  ground  of 
that  righteousness,  so  as  that  they  shall  reap 
all  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  Neither  sin 
nor  righteousness  can  ever  be  imputed  so  as 
to  become  the  act  and  deed  of  any  but  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  performed.  As  our 
sins  never  were,  nor  ever  could  become 
Christ*s  sins,  so  his  righteousness,  strictly 
speaking,  always  continues  his  own,  and  can 
only  be  said  to  be  ours  in  the  sense  of  our 
enjoying  its  benefits  or  effects;  a  mode  of 
speech,  however,  which  receives  no  counte- 
nance fh>m  Scripture.    He  himtdf  is  spoken 
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of  as  "  our  righteousness,'*  and  we  arc  sai<l  to 
be  made  **  the  righteousness  of  God*^  in  him  ; 
but  these  forms  do  not  warrant  the  use  of  the 
phraseology  to  which  we  have  adverted.  See 
Righteousness,  Sin  ;  Dickinson*^  Letters,  p 
156 ;  Hervey^M'Thervn  and  A/tpasio,  voL  iL  p. 
43 ;  Doddridifcs  Wurksy  vol  iv.  p.  6C2 ; 
Watta'a  Worlu,  vol  iiL  p.  532. 

Inability,  want  of  power  sufficient  for  the 
performance  of  any  particular  action  or  de- 
sign. It  has  been  divided  into  natural  and 
moral.  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to 
do  a  thing  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  wish, 
because  of  some  impeding  defect  or  obstacle 
that  is  extrinsic  to  the  wul,  either  in  the  un- 
derstanding, constitution  of  the  body  or  ex- 
ternal objects.  Moral  inability  consists  not 
in  any  of  these  things,  but  either  in  the  want 
of  inclination,  or  the  strength  of  a  C(mtrary 
inclination  ;  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives 
in  view  to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the 
will,  or  the  strength  of  apparent  motives  to 
the  contrary. 

Infants  and  idiots  are  under  a  natural  in- 
capacity of  knowledge ;  and  every  one  of 
weak  mental  powers,  though  he  should  be 
neither  infUnt  nor  idiot,  yet  in  proportion 
to  that  weakness,  is  the  suhji*ct  of  a  natural 
inability.  The  same  may  l>o  said  of  a  defect 
of  bodily  powers;  and  a  want  of  opportunities 
or  external  advantages  constitutes  the  same 
thing.  A  man,  for  instance,  in  the  perfect  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties,  may  be  cast  upon 
an  island  where  there  may  be  no  Bible,  nor 
any  of  the  means  of  grace  to  be  obtained:  in 
which  case  he  will  be  under  a  natural  incapa- 
city to  ri'ad  and  hear  God*s  wDrd,  just  as 
much  as  if  he  were  blind  and  deafl  In  this 
point  of  view,  that  part  of  the  heathen  world 
who  never  heard  the  gos|>el  are  under  a  na- 
tural inability  to  believe  it  By  a  moral  ability 
to  do  good,  is  meant  a  disposition  to  use  our 
natural  ability  to  right  purposes.  It  consists 
in  a  heart  to  know  and  love  God,  to  devot<; 
all  the  imwers  of  our  souls  and  members  of 
our  bodies  to  be  instruments  of  righteousness 
to  serve  him,  to  imj^rove  every  opportunity 
that  offers  to  glorify  his  name.  Every  wicked 
man  is  destitute  of  this,  and  consequently 
under  the  dominion  of  a  moral  inability. 

Natural  inability,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  ex- 
cuses from  all  obligation  and  blame.  It  may 
be,  and  often  is,  an  effect  of  sin  ;  but  it  is  not 
sin  itselt  But  moral  inability  is  so  far  fVom 
excusing  men  from  blame,  that  it  is  itself 
that  in  which  blame  consists.  Whatever  good 
thing  any  person  could  do,  not  being  hindered 
by  any  natural  impediment,  but  wUl  not,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  criminates  him  for 
not  performing  it 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  term 
inability,  in  the  moral  Tiew  of  it,  should  be 
nsod  at  all,  since  it  has  been  so  fearfully 
abused  to  the  lulling  of  sinners  asleep  in  car- 
nal teourity,  and  the  prerenting  of  them  from 


viewing  and  fl'eling  the  responsibility  n  ider 
which  they  lie,  as  God*s  rational  creatures,  if 
they  do  nOt  render  an  immediate  and  unre- 
served compliance  with  hb  wilL  The  substi- 
tution of  the  word  indisposition  is  certainly 
to  be  approved,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  preachers 
and  theological  writers  will  entirely  banish 
f^m  their  vocabulary  every  phrase  which  in 
the  smallest  degree  goes  to  diminish  the  sin- 
ner's criminality,  and  abate  his  sense  of  obli- 
gation. See  Fuller^  Gospd  wortftif  of  all 
art^eptatiun ;  and  Hinton  on  the  Work  of  the 
Spirit  in  Conversion, 

Incarnation,  the  act  whereby  the  Son  of 
God  assumed  the  human  nature ;  or  the  mys- 
tery by  which  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal 
Word,  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  our  salvation.  See  Nativitt, 
and  Mildrum  on  the  Incarnation, 

Incest,  the  crime  of  criminal  and  unna- 
tural commerce  with  a  person  within  the  de- 
grees forbidden  by  the  law.     By  the  rules  of 
the  church,  incest  was  formerly  very  absurdlv 
extended  even  to  the  seveuth  degree ;  but  it 
is  now  restricted  to  the  third  or  fourth.    Most 
nations  look  on  inci'st  with  horror,  Persia  and 
Egypt  excepted.     In  the  history  of  the  an- 
cieiit  kings  of  those  countries  we  meet  with 
instances  of   brothers  marrying   their  own 
sisters,  because  tbev  thought  it  too  mean  to 
join  in  alliance  with  their  own  subjects,  and 
still  more  so  to  marry  into  any  foreign  family. 
Vortigem,  king  of  South  Britain,  equalled,  or 
rather  excelleu  them  in  wickedness,  by  mar- 
rj'ing  his  own  daughter.     The  queen  of  Por- 
tugal was    married  to  her  uncle ;   and  the 
prince  of  Brazil,  the  son  of  that  incestuous 
marriage,  is  wedded  to  his  aunt    But  they  had 
dispensations  for  these  unnatural  marriages 
from    his  holiness.     "  In    order,'*  says  one, 
**  to  preserve  chastity  in  families,  and  between 
persons  of  different  sexes,  brought  up  and 
living  together  in  a  state  of  unreserved  inti- 
macy, it  is  necessary,  by  every  method  possi- 
ble, to  inculcate  an  abhorrence  of  incestuous 
conjunctions ;  which  abhorrence  can  only  be 
upheld  by  the  absolute  reprobation  of  all  com- 
merce of  the  sexes  between  near  relations. 
Upon  this  principle  the  marriage,  as  well  as 
other  cohabitation  of  brothers  and  sisters  of 
lineal  kindred,  and  of  all  who  usually  lire  in 
the  same  family,  may  be  siud  to  be  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  nature.    Restrictions  which  ex- 
tend to  remoter  degrees  of  kindred  than  what 
this  reason  makes  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
from  intermarria^,  are  founded  in  the  autho- 
rity of  the  positive  law  which  ordains  them, 
and  can  only  be  justified  by  their  tendency 
to  diffuse  wealth,  to  connect  families,  or  to 
promote  some  political  advanta^ 

**  The  Levitical  law,  which  is  received  in 
this  country,  and  fh>m  which  the  rule  of 
the  Roman  law  differs  very  little,  prohibiti 
marriage  between  relations  within  three  de* 
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grees  of  kindred ;  computing  the  generationB 
not  from,  but  through  the  common  ancestor, 
and  accounting  affinity  the  same  as  consan- 
guinity. The  issue,  however,  of  such  mar- 
riages are  not  bastardized,  unless  the  parents 
be  divorced  during  their  lifetime."  Paile^i 
Miir.  PhiL,  vol.  L  p.  316. 

Incest,  Spiritual,  an  ideal  crime,  com- 
mitted between  two  persons  who  have  a  spi- 
ritual alliance,  by  means  of  baptism  or  con- 
firmation. This  ridiculous  £eincy  was  made 
use  of  as  an  instrument  of  great  tyranny  in 
tiroes  when  the  power  of  the  pope  was  unli- 
mited, even  queens  being  sometimea  divorced 
upon  this  pretence.  Incest  Spiritual  is  also 
understood  of  a  vicar  or  other  beneficiary, 
who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ter ;  that  IS,  holds  two  benefices,  one  whereof 
depends  upon  the  collation  of  the  other.  Such 
spiritual  incest  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  benefices  vacant 

Inclination  is  the  disposition  or  propensity 
of  the  mind  to  any  particular  object  or  action ; 
or  a  kind  of  bias  upon  nature,  by  the  force 
of  which  it  is  carried  towards  certain  actions 
pn>vi()U8ly  to  the  exercise  of  thought  and 
reasoning  about  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  them.  Inclinations  are  of  two  kinds — 
natural  or  acquired.  1.  Natural  are  such 
ax  we  often  see  in  children,  who  from  their 
earliest  years  differ  in  their  tempers  and  dis- 
positions. In  one  you  see  the  dawnings  of  a 
liberal,  diffusive  soul ;  another  gives  us  cause 
to  fear  he  will  be  altogether  as  narrow  and 
sordid.  Of  one  we  may  say  he  is  naturally 
revengeful ;  of  another,  that  he  is  patient  and 
forgivmg.  2.  Acquired  inclinations  are  such 
as  are  superinduced  by  custom,  which  are 
called  habits;  and  these  arc  cither  good  or 
cviL     See  Habit. 

In  C(£na  Domini,  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  ^pal  bulls,  on  account  of  the  proofs 
which  It  furnishes  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
p<>I>es,  and  their  pretensions  as  absolute  rulers 
of  the  church,  and  the  authority  which  they 
claimed  over  temporal  princes.     It  is  founded 
on  more  ancient  papal  decrees,  which  declared 
all  heretics,  and  favourers  of  heretics,  without 
dtMinction,  aud  those  who  imposed  taxes  on 
the  clerg}'  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  state, 
solemnly  excommunicated.     After  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  modified  and  extended 
by  several  popes,  and  received  its  latest  form 
fn>m  Urban  VIII.  in   1627.     This  pope,  in 
behalf  of  God,  aud  by  virtue  of  the  power 
committed  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  himself,  excommunicated  and  anathema- 
tized   all   Hussites,   Wickliffites,   Lutherans, 
Zuinglians,  Calviiiists,  Huguenots,  Anabap- 
tists, &c. — all  who  had  apostatized  from  the 
Catholic  faith — all  who  trusted,  received,  fa- 
voured,   or    defended  them — all    who  read 
heretical  books  without  permission  from  the 
pope — all  who  possessed  or  printed  such  books, 
or  defended  them  in  any  way,  either  is  public  I 


or  private,  or  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and, 
finally,  all  schismatics  who  obstinately  avoided 
communion  with  the  Roman  Churcli.  It  also 
^s  on  to  denounce  all  who  in  an^  way  shall 
Injure  the  temporal  possession  or  ngfats  of  the 
pope,  the  clergy,  pafml  ambassadors,  &c.  This 
awful  anathema  the  pope  alone  can  remove^ 
and  that  only  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  the 
excommunicated  person  has  satisfied  the 
claims  of  the  church.  The  bull  was  publicly 
posted  up  at  Rome;  and  once  a  year,  or 
oftener,  every  bishop  was  to  read  it  to  the 
assembled  people.  This  was  done  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  every 
Maundy  Thursday,  in  all  the  principal 
churches. 

iNcoMPREHENSiBiLmr  OF  GoD.  This  is  a 
relative  term,  and  indicates  a  relation  between 
an  object  and  a  fiu^ulty ;  between  God  and  a 
created  understanding ;  so  that  the  meaning 
of  it  is  this,  that  no  created  understanding 
can  comprehend  God ;  that  is,  have  a  perfect 
and  exact  knowledge  of  him,  such  a  know- 
ledge as  is  adequate  to  the  jperfecUon  of  the 
object.  Job  XL  7.  Isa.  xl.  Uod  is  incompre- 
hensible, 1.  As  to  the  nature  of  his  essence. 

2.  The  excellency  of  his  attributes.  3.  The 
depth  of  his  counsels.  4.  The  works  of  his 
providence.  5.  The  dispensation  of  his 
grace,  Eph.  ill  8.  Job  xxxvii.  25.  Rom.  xi. 
I'he  incomprehensibility  of  God  follows,  1. 
From  his  being  a  spirit  endued  with  per- 
fections greatly  superior  to  our  own.  2.  There 
may  be  (for  any  thing  we  certainly  know) 
attributes  and  perfections  in  God  of  which  we 
have  not  the  least  idea.  3.  In  those  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature  of  which  we  have  some 
idea,  there  are  many  things  to  us  inexpUcable, 
and  with  which,  the  more  deeply  and  atten- 
tively we  think  of  them,  the  more  we  find 
our  thoughts  swallowed  up :  such  as  his  self- 
existence,  eternity,  omnipresence,  &c  This 
should  teach  us,  therefore,  1.  To  admire  and 
reverence  the  Divine  Being,  Zech.  ix.  17. 
Neh.  ix.  5.  2.  To  be  humble  and  modest, 
Ps.  viii.  1,  4.   EccL  v.  2,  3.   Job  xxxvii.  19. 

3.  To  be  serious  in  our  addresses,  and  sincere 
in  our  behaviour  towards  hiniL  Caryl  on  Job, 
xxviL  25  ;  TillottiorCs  Sermon*,  sermon  156  ; 
Abemethi/s  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  6,  7 ;  Dvd' 
driffge's  Lect,  lect.  59. 

Incontinenct,  not  abstaining  from  unlaw- 
ful desires.     See  Continekcy. 

Incorporealitt  of  God  is  his  being 
without  a  body.  That  God  is  incorporeal  is 
evident;  for,  1.  Materiality  is  incompatible 
with  self-existence,  and  God  being  self-ex- 
istent, must  be  incorporeal  2.  If  God  were 
corporeal,  he  could  not  be  present  in  any  part 
of  the  world  where  body  is ;  yet  his  presence 
is  necessary  for  the  support  and  motion  of 
body.  3.  A  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time ;  yet  he  is  every  where,  and  fills 
heaven  and  eairth.  4.  A  boay  is  to  be  seen 
and  felt,  but  God  is  invisible  and  impalpable^ 
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John  i.  \S.  Charhock's  Worhi,yo\.  i.  p.  117; 
DoddridifeH  LecL,  lect  47  ;  GiWs  Bwfy  ofDiv,, 
vol  i.  p.  45,  8vo. 

Incx>kruptibles,  or  Incorruptibiler,  the 
name  of  a  sect  which  sprang  out  of  the  Euty- 
cbians.  Their  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  incorruptible ; 
by  which  they  meant,  that,  after  and  from 
the  time  wherein  he  was  fonued  in  the  womb 
of  his  mother,  he  was  not  susceptible  of  any 
change  or  alteration ;  not  even  of  an^  natural 
or  innocent  passion,  as  of  hunger,  thirst,  &e. ; 
so  tliat  he  ate  without  occasion  before  his 
death,  as  well  as  after  his  resurrection. 

lNCRin)ULiTY,  the  withholding  our  assent 
to  any  proposition,  notwithstanding  arguments 
sufficient  to  demand  assent  See  Duncan 
Forbes's  piece,  entitled.  Reflections  on  the 
Stmrccs  of  Incredulity  with  Regard  to  Reliyum, 
and  (Ainliuhon  on  Creduliti^  ami  Incredulity, 

Incumbent,  a  clerg^'man  holding  a  living ; 
and  so  called,  because  he  does,  or  at  least 
ought  to,  bend  his  whole  study  to  discharge 
the  cure  of  his  church. 

Independency  of  God  is  his  existence  in 
and  of  himself,  without  depending  on  any 
other,  "  His  being  and  perfections,*'  as  Dr. 
Kidfrloy  observes  {Binltf  of'  Div.  qu.  7),  "are 
iiiulorived,  and  not  communicated  to  him,  as 
all  finite  pi-rfections  are  by  him  to  the  creature. 
Tliis  attribute  of  independency  belongs  to  all 
his  iK'rfeetions.  1.  lie  is  independent  as  to 
his  knowledge.  He  doth  not  receive  ideas 
from  any  object  out  of  himself,  as  intelligent 
creatures  do.  ITiis  is  elegantly  described  by 
the  prophet,  Isa.  Ix.  13,  14.  2.  He  is  inde- 
.  pendent  in  power.  As  he  receives  strength 
from  no  one,  so  he  doth  not  act  dependently 
on  the  will  of  the  creature.  Job  xxxvi.  23. 
3.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  holiness,  hating 
sin  necessarily,  and  not  barely  depending  on 
some  reasons  out  of  liimsclf  inducing  him 
thereto ;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  divine  nature 
to  be  infinitely  opposite  to  sin,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  independently  holy.  4.  He  is  inde- 
pendent us  to  his  bounty  and  goodness.  He 
comnnmicatt^  blessings,  not  by  constraint, 
but  according  to  his  sovereign  will.  Thus  he 
gave  l>eing  to  the  world,  and  all  things  therein, 
which  was  the  first  instance  of  bounty  and 
goodness  ;  and  this  not  by  constraint,  but  by 
his  free  will ;  *  for  his  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created.*  In  like  manner,  whatever 
instances  of  mercy  he  extends  to  miserable 
creatures,  he  acts  independently,  and  not  by 
force.  He  shows  mercy,  because  it  is  his 
pleaisurc  to  do  so,  Rom.  ix.  18.  That  God 
IS  independent,  let  it  farther  be  considered, 
1.  That  all  things  depend  on  his  power,  which 
brought  them  into  and  preserves  them  in 
being.  If,  therefore,  all  things  depend  on 
G(k1,  then  it  would  be  absurdity  to  say  that 
God  depends  on  any  thing,  for  Uiis  would  be 
to  suppose  the  cause  and  the  effect  to  be 
mutually  dependent  on,  and  derived  from  each 


other,  which  infers  a  contradiction.     2.    If 
God  be  infinitely  above  the  highest  creatures, 
he  cannot  depend  on  any  of  them,  for  depend- 
ence argues  inferiority.  Isa.  xL  15,  17.     3.  If 
God  depend  on  any  creature,  he  does   not 
exist  necessarily ;  and  if  so,  then  he  might 
not  have  been ;  for  the  same  will  by  which 
he  is  supposed  to  exist,  might  have  determined 
that  he  should  not  have  existed,  which   is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  ideaof  a  God. 
From  God*8  being  independent,  we  infer,  1. 
That  we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  creature 
cannot  lay  any  obligation  on  him,  or  do  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  make  him  more  happy 
than  he  is  in  himself,  Rom.  xi.  35.  Job  xxii. 
2,  3.     2.  If  independency  be  a  divine  per- 
fection, then  let  it  not  in  any  instance,  or  by 
any  consequence,  be  attributed  to  the  creature ; 
let  us  conclude  that  all  our  springs   are  in 
him ;  and  that  all  we  enjoy  and  hope  for  is 
from  him,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,  and  the  fountain  of  all  our  blessedness.** 

Independents.  See  Congregationausts. 

Index,  Expcrgatory,  a  catalogue  of  pro- 
hibited books  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
first  catalogues  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Uie 
inquisitors,  and  these  were  afterwards  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  some 
alteration  was  made  in  them  by  way  of  re- 
trenchment or  addition.  Thus  an  index  of 
heretical  books  lK>ing  formed,  it  was  con- 
firmed by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIIL  in  1595. 
and  printed  with  several  introductory  rules ; 
by  the  fourth  of  which,  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  forbidden  to  all 
persons  without  a  particular  license ;  and  by 
the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book 
shall  be  printed  at  Rome  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  pope*s  vicar,  or  some  person 
delegated  by  the  pope;  nor  in  any  other 
places,  unless  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  some  person  deputed  by  him,  or 
by  the  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity.  The 
Trent  Index  being  thus  published,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1571,  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ments.^ Another  index  was  published  in 
Spain,  in  1584,  a  copy  of  which  was  snatched 
out  of  the  fire  when  the  English  plundered 
Cadiz.  Afterwards  there  were  several  ex- 
purgatory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  particularly  in  Spain. 

Indignation,  a  strong  disapprobation  of 
mind,  excited  by  something  flagitious  in  the 
conduct  of  another.  It  does  not,  as  Mr. 
Cogan  observes,  always  suppose  that  excess 
of  depravity  which  alone  is  capable  of  com- 
mitting deeds  of  horror.  Indignation  always 
refers  to  culpability  of  conduct,  and  cannot, 
like  the  passion  of  horror,  be  extended  to 
distress  either  of  body  or  mind.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  acts  of  treachery,  abuse  of  confi- 
dence, base  ingratitude,  &c.,  which  we  can- 
not contemplate  without  being  provoked  to 
anger,  and  feeling  a  generous  resentment. 
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Induction,  the  act  of  giving  a  clergyman 
ft)mial  possession  of  his  church,  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  by  institution  ;  which  see. 
It  is  performed  by  the  archdeacon,  or  some 
])crson  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose,  who 
takes  the  clergyman  to  be  inducted  by  the 
hand,  lays  it  upon  the  key  of  the  church,  the 
ring  of  the  d(K)r,  the  latch  of  the  church  gate, 
or  un  the  church  wall,  and  pronounces  these 
words; — "  lly  virtue  of  this  commission,  I 
induct  you  into  the  real  and  actual  possession 

of  the  rectory  of ,'*  &c.     He  then  opens 

the  church  door,  and  puts  the  parson  in  pos- 
ses^sion  of  it,  who  commonly  tolls  a  bell  to 
give  notice  to  the  people  tliat  he  has  taken 
possession.  Induction  may  likewise  be  made 
by  simply  delivering  a  clod  or  turf  of  the  glebe. 

Indulcencks,  in  the  Romish  Church,  are 
a  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin, 
frrjnted  by  the  church,  and  supposed  to  save 
the  sinner  from  purgatory. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church,  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints, 
<»ver  and  above  those  which  were  necessary 
towards  their  own  justification,  are  deposited, 
to:fethcr  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus 
C  'hrist,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The 
keys  of  this  weie  committed  to.  St.  Peter,  and 
to  his  successors,  the  popes,  who  may  open 
it  at  pleasure  ;  and,  by  transferring  a  portion 
of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular 
|)erson  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to 
him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a 
release  for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interested, 
i'nmi  the  pains  of  purgatory.  Such  indul- 
genees  were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh 
ceijturj-,  by  Urban  II.,  as  a  recompense  for 
tliose  who  went  in  person  upon  the  glorious 
tnterpiise  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land. 
They  were  afterwards  granted  to  those  who 
hired  u  soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  were  Iwstowed  on  such  as  gave 
money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work  en- 
jiiined  by  the  pope.  The  power  of  granting 
indulgences  has  been  gn*atly  abused  in  the 
t'hurch  of  Rome.  Pope  I-.eo  X.,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  magnificent  structure  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  published  indulgences  and 
a  plenary  remission  to  all  such  as  should  con- 
tribute money  towards  it  Finding  the  pro- 
ject take,  he  granted  to  Albert,  elector  of 
Mentz,  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the 
K>nefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  those  of 
other  countries  to  the  highest  bidders ;  who, 
to  make  the  best  of  their  bargain,  procured 
tlie  ablest  preachers  to  cry  up  the  value  of 
the  ware.  The  form  of  these  indulgences 
was  as  follows : — "  May  our  Lord  Jesus 
i.'hrist  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve 
thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  h^^  passion. 
And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  blessed 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most 
holy  pope,  grunted  and  committed  to  me  in 
these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first  from  all 


ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner 
they  have  been  incurred ;  then  fh)m  all  thy 
sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be:  even  from  such 
as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy 
see,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church 
extend.  I  remit  to  you  all  punishment  which 
you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account; 
and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sacraments  of 
the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithftil,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  pos- 
sessed at  baptism :  so  that  when  you  die,  the 
gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the 
gates  of  the  paradise  of  delights  shall  be 
opened ;  and  if  you  shall  not  die  at  present, 
this  grace  shall  remain  in  full  force  when 
you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost" 
According  to  a  book,  called  the  **  Tax  of  the 
sacred  Roman  Chancery,"  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  exact  sums  to  be  levied  for  the 
pardon  of  each  particular  sio,  we  find  some  of 
the  f(HiS  to  be  thus : — 

«.  eL 
For  procuring  abortion  .  .  .76 
For  simony    .  .  .  .  10     6 

For  sacrilege    .  .  .        .  10    6 

For  taking  a  false  oath  in  a  criminal 

case  .  .  .  .90 

For  robbing      .  .  .        .  12    0 

For  burning  a  neighbour's  house  .12  0 
For  defiling  a  virgin  .  .90 

For  lying  with  a  mother,  sister,  &c.  7  6 
For  murdering  a  layman  .  .76 
For  keeping  a  concubine     .  .  10    6 

For  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clergy- 
man .  .  .  .  10    6 
And  so  on. 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indul- 
gences described  their  benefits,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  them,  were  so  extravagant, 
that  they  appear  almost  incredible.  If  any  man, 
said  they,  purchase  letters  of  indulgence,  his 
soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  salva- 
tion. The  souls  confined  in  purgatory,  for 
whose  redemption  indulgences  are  purchased, 
as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chest,  in- 
stantly escape  from  that  plsure  of  torment, 
and  ascend  mto  heaven.  That  the  efficacy 
of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  the  most 
heinous  sins,  even  if  one  should  violate  (which 
was  impossible)  the  Mother  of  God,  would 
be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the 
person  be  freed  both  from  punishment  and 
guilt.  That  this  was  the  unspeakable  gift  of 
(rod,  in  order  to  reconcile  man  to  himself. 
That  the  cross  erected  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the 
cross  of  Christ  itself.  **  Lo,"  said  they,  ^  the 
heavens  are  open :  if  you  enter  not  now,  when 
will  you  enter?  For  twelvepence  j'ou  may 
redeem  the  soul  of  your  father  out  of  purga- 
tory :  and  are  you  so  ungrateful  that  you  will 
not  rescue  the  soul  of  your  parent  from  tor- 
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ment  ?  If  yoa  had  but  one  coat,  yoa  oogbt 
to  strip  yoaraelf  instantly  and  sell  it,  in  order 
to  purchase  such  benefit,*"  &c  It  was  this 
great  abuse  of  indulgences  that  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  first 
to  dechum  against  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences, and  afterwards  against  indulgences 
themselves.  Since  that  time  the  popes  have 
been  more  sparing  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  ;  although  it  is  said  they  still  carry  on 
a  great  trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where 
they  are  purchased  at  two  rials  apiece,  and 
sometimes  more.  We  are  told,  also,  that  a 
gentleman  not  long  since  being  at  Naples,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  fully  ascertained  re- 
specting indulgences,  went  to  the  office,  and 
for  two  se<^uins  purchased  a  plenary  remis- 
sion of  all  sms  for  himself  and  any  two  other 
persons  of  his  friends  or  relations,  whose 
names  he  was  empowered  to  insert  Haweis^s 
Church  Hist,  vol  iii.p.  147 ;  Smith's  Errora 
of  the  Church  of  Rome;  WaUtnCa  TheuL 
Tractt,  V.  p.  274  ;  MosheMa  Eccl  Hist,  toL 
L  p.  594,  4ta 

1NDU8TRT,  diligence,  constant  application 
of  the  mind,  or  exercise  of  the  body.  See 
DiuoENCE,  and  Idleness. 

Indwelling  Scheme,  a  scheme  which 
derives  its  name  from  that  passage  in  Col.  il. 
9, — **  In  him  dwclleth  all  the  fiQness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily  ;**  which,  according  to  some, 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  Christ*s  consisting  of 
two  beings;  one  the  self-existent  Creator, 
and  the  other  a  creature,  made  into  one  per- 
son by  an  ineffable  union  and  indwelling, 
which  renders  the  same  attributes  and  honours 
equally  applicable  to  both.  See  Pre-exist- 
ENCB.  iJr,  Owen*8  Glory  of  Christ,  pp.  368, 
369,  Lond.  ed.,  1679 ;  a  Sermon  entitled,  7^ 
true  Christ  of  God  above  the  false  Christ  of 
Men,  Ipswich,  1799  ;  Watts's  Glory  of  Christ, 
p.  6-203  ;  Adiam^s  View  of  Rdigions,  p.  267. 

Infallibilitt,  the  quality  of  not  being 
able  to  be  deceived  or  mistaken. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  been  one  of  the  great  controversies  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Papists.  By  this 
infallibility,  it  is  understood,  that  she  cannot 
■t  any  time  cease  to  be  orthodox  in  her  doc- 
trine, or  fall  into  any  pernicious  errors ;  but 
that  she  is  constituted,  by  divine  authority, 
the  judge  of  all  controversies  of  religion,  and 
that  all  Christians  are  Obliged  to  ac<|uiesce  in 
her  decisions.  This  is  the  chain  which  keeps 
its  members  fast  bound  to  its  communion; 
the  charm  which  retains  them  within  its 
magic  circle  ;  the  opiate  which  lajrs  asleep  all 
their  doubts  and  difficulties:  it  is  likewise 
the  magnet  which  attracts  the  desultory  and 
unstable  in  other  persuasions  within  the  sphere 
of  popery,  the  foundation  of  its  whole  super- 
structure, the  cement  of  all  its  parts,  and  its 
fence  and  fortress  against  all  inroads  and 
attacks. 


Under  the  idea  of  this  infidliHlitj,  the 
Church  of  Rome  claims,  1.  To  determine 
what  books  are  and  what  are  not  canonical, 
and  to  oblige  all  Christians  to  receive  or 
reject  them  accordingly.  2.  To  communicate 
authority  to  the  Scripture ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Scripture  (quoad  nosX  as  to  ns,  re- 
ceives its  authority  from  her.  3.  To  assign 
and  fix  the  sense  of  Scripture,  which  aU 
Christians  are  submissively  to  receive.  4.  To 
decree  as  necessary  to  salvation  whatever  she 
judges  so,  although  not  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture. 5.  To  decide  all  controversies  respect- 
ing matters  of  faith.  These  are  the  claims 
to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  pretends,  but 
which  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  refute, 
because  any  man  with  the  Bible  in  his  band, 
and  a  little  common  sense,  will  easily  see  that 
ttiey  are  all  founded  upon  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  error.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  are  much  divided  as  to  the  seat  of 
this  infallibility,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be 
considered  as  a  satisfiictory  proof  that  no 
such  privilege  exists  in  the  church.  For  is 
it  consistent  with  reason  to  think  that  God 
would  have  imparted  so  extraordinary  a  gift 
to  prevent  errors  and  disarnsions  in  the 
church,  and  yet  have  left  an  additional  cause 
of  error  and  dissension,  viz.  the  uncertainty 
of  the  place  of  its  abode  ?  No,  surely. — Some 
place  this  infallibility  in  the  pope  or  biriiop 
of  Rome ;  some  in  a  general  council ;  others 
in  neither  pope  nor  council  separately,  but  in 
both  conjointly ;  whilst  others  are  said  to 
place  it  in  the  church  diffusive,  or  in  all 
churches  throughout  the  world.  But  that  it 
could  not  be  deposited  in  the  pope,  is  evident, 
for  many  popes  have  been  heretics,  and  on 
that  account  censured  and  deposed,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  b^n  infallible. 
That  it  could  not  be  placed  in  a  general 
council,  is  as  evident;  for  general  councils 
have  actually  erred.  Neither  could  it  be 
placed  in  the  pope  and  council  conjointly; 
for  two  fallibles  could  not  make  one  infallible, 
any  more  than  two  ciphers  could  make  an 
integer.  To  say  that  it  is  lodged  in  the 
church  universal  or  diffusive,  is  equally  as 
erroneous ;  for  this  would  be  useless  and  in- 
significant, because  it  could  never  be  exer- 
cised. The  whole  church  could  not  meet  to 
make  decrees,  or  to  choose  representatives,  or 
to  deliver  their  sentiments  on  any  question 
started ;  and,  less  than  all  would  not  be  the 
whole  church,  and  so  could  not  claim  that 
privilege. 

The  most  general  opinion,  however,  it  is 
said,  is  that  of  its  being  seated  in  a  pope  and 
general  council.  The  advocates  for  this 
opinion  consider  the  pope  as  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  head  of  the  church,  and  centre  of 
uuity ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  his  con- 
currence with  and  approbation  of  the  decrees 
of  a  general  council  are  necessary,  and  soifi- 
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cient  to  afford  it  an  indlspcMisablc  sanctiop 
and  plenary  aathority.  A  general  coanoU 
they  regard  as  the  church  representative,  and 
suppose  that  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  any  controversial  point, 
vhen  the  pretended  head  of  the  church  and 
its  members,  assembled  in  their  supposed  re- 
presentatives, mutually  concur  and  coincide 
in  judicial  definitions  and  decrees,  but  that 
infallibility  attends  their  coalition  and  con- 
junction in  all  their  determinations. 

Every  impartial  person  who  considers  this 
subject  with  the  least  degree  of  attention, 
must  clearly  perceive  that  neither  any  indi- 
vidual nor  body  of  Christians  have  any 
ground,  from  reason  or  Scripture,  for  pre- 
tending to  infidlibility.  It  is  evidently  the 
attribute  of  the  Supreme  Bein^  alone,  which 
we  have  all  the  foundation  imaginable  to 
conclude  he  has  not  communicated  to  any 
mortal,  or  associations  of  mortals.  The 
human  bein^  who  challenges  infallibility, 
teems  to  imitate  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  Lucifer,  when  he  said, — **  I  will  ascend, 
and  wUl  be  like  the  Most  High.'*  A  claim 
to  it  was  unheard  of  in  the  primitive  and 
purest  a^  of  the  church ;  but  became,  after 
that  period,  the  arrogant  pretension  of  papal 
ambition.  Elistory  plainly  informs  us  <hat 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  on  the  declension  of  the 
western  Roman  empire,  began  to  put  in  their 
claim  of  being  the  supreme  and  infallible 
heads  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  they  at 
length  established  by  their  deep  policy  and 
unremitting  efforts ;  by  the  concurrence  of 
fortunate  circumstances ;  by  the  advantages 
which  they  reaped  from  the  necessities  of 
some  princes,  and  the  superstition  of  others ; 
and  by  the  general  and  excessive  credulity  of 
the  people.  However,  when  they  had  grossly 
abused  this  absurd  pretension,  and  committed 
various  acts  of  ii^ustice,  tyranny,  and  cruelty; 
when  the  blind  veneration  for  the  papal  dig- 
nity hud  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  long 
and  scandalous  scliism  occasioned  by  con- 
tending popes;  when  these  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  roaming  about  Europe, 
fawning  on  princes,  squeezing  their  adherents, 
and  cursing  their  rivals ;  and  when  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  Ikisil  had  challenged 
and  exercised  the  ri^ht  of  deposing  and  elect- 
ing the  bishops  of  Rome,  then  their  preten- 
sions to  infallibility  were  called  in  question, 
and  the  world  discovered  that  councils  were 
a  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  the  towering 
pontiffs.  Then  it  was  that  this  infallibility 
It  as  transferred  by  many  divines  from  popes 
to  general  councils,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
superior  authority  of  a  council  above  that  of 
a  pope  spread  vastly,  esiiecially  under  the 
profligate  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.,  and 
the  martiaJ  one  of  Julius  XL  The  popes 
were  thought  by  numbers  to  be  too  unworthy 
possessors  of  so  rich  a  jewel;  at  the  same 
time  it  appeared  to  be  of  too  great  a  value. 


and  of  too  extensive  consequence,  to  be  parted 
with  entirely.  It  was,  therefore,  by  the 
m^jor  part  of  the  Roman  Church,  depodted 
with,  or  made  the  property  of  general  coun- 
cils, either  solely  or  conjointly  with  the  pope. 
See  Smithes  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Borne  de^ 
tected;  and  a  list  of  writers  onder  article 
Popery. 
Infant  Baptism.    See  Baptisx,  Pjuk)- 

BAPTISM. 

Infant  Commttnion,  the  admisnon  of  in- 
fants to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Su])per. 
It  has  been  debated  by  some,  whether  or  not 
in&nts  should  be  admitted  to  this  ordinance. 
One  of  the  greatest  advocates  for  ^is  prac- 
tice was  Mr.  Pierce.  He  pleads  the  use  of 
it  even  unto  this  day  among  the  Greeks,  and 
in  the  Bohemian  churches  till  near  the  time 
of  the  Reformation ;  but  especially  from  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  churches,  as  it  appears 
fVom  many  passages  in  Photius,  Augustine, 
and  Cyprian.  But  Dr.  Doddridge  observes, 
that  Mr.  Pierce*s  proof  fh>m  the  more  an- 
cient fathers  is  very  defective.  His  argu- 
ments from  Scripture  chiefly  depend  upon 
this  general  medium;  that  Christians  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Jews  as  God*s  people,  and 
being  grafted  upon  that  stock,  their  infants 
have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  which 
they  are  capable,  till  forfeited  by  some  immo- 
ralities; and  consequently  have  a  right  to 
partake  of  this  ordinance,  as  the  Jewish  child- 
ren had  to  eat  of  the  ^assover,  and  other 
sacrifices :  besides  this,  he  pleads  those  texts 
which  speak  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  received 
by  all  Christians. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  all  this,  is 
that  which  is  taken  fVom  the  incapacity  of 
infants  to  examine  themselves,  and  discern 
the  Lord's  body ;  but  he  answers  that  this 
precept  is  only  given  to  persons  capable  of 
understanding  and  complying  with  it,  as 
those  which  require  faith  in  order  to  baptism 
are  interpreted  by  the  Pasdobaptists.  As 
for  his  argument  from  the  Jewish  children 
eating  the  sacrifice,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
this  was  not  required  as  circumcision  was; 
the  males  were  not  necessarily  brought  to 
the  temple  till  thev  were  twelve  years  old. 
Luke  IL  42,  and  the  sacrifices  they  ate  of 
were  chiefly  peace  offerings^  which  became 
the  common  food  to  all  that  were  clean  in 
the  family,  and  were  not  looked  upon  as  acts 
of  devotion  ty  such  a  degree  as  our  eucharist 
is  :  though,  indeed,  they  were  a  token  of  their 
acknowledging  the  divinity  of  that  God  to 
whom  they  had  been  offered.  1  Cor.  x.  18  ; 
and  even  the  passover  was  a  commemoration 
of  a  temporal  deliverance ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  its  reference  to  the 
Messiah  was  generally  understood  by  the 
Jews. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  there  would  be 
more  danger  of  a  contempt  arising  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  admission  of  infants, 
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and  of  confusion  and  trouble  to  other  com- 
muuioants;  so  that  not  bi'iug  requiral  in 
Si'ripture,  it  is  much  the  Ix'sr  to  omit  it. 
When  children  are  grown  up  to  a  capacity 
of  behaving  decently,  they  may  soon  be  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
ordinance ;  and  if  they  appear  to  understand 
it,  and  behave- for  some  competent  time  of 
trial  in  a  manner  suitable  to  that  i^rofejision, 
it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  admit  them 
to  ctminmnion,  though  very  young;  which, 
by  the  way,  might  be  a  good  secuiity  against 
luany  of  the  snares  to  which  youth  are  exposed. 
— DtMUrklje^H  Lectures^  lect.  207  ;  Pierce  h 
Kitsatf  on  dte  Kttcharist.  p.  76,  &c. ;  Witsius 
on  i'ov.  b.  4.  c.  17.  §  30,  32 ;  •/.  Frid.  Mat/er^ 
JJixs.  ile  EucJutrisiia  Infantum  ;  Zorniu^y  Hixt. 
Kuvhariat  Infant um^  p*  1^  ;  Thiol,  and  Bib, 
Matj,  Jan.  and  April,  1806. 

Infants,  Salvation  of.  "  Various  opini- 
ons,"' says  an  acute  writer,  "  concerning  the 
future  state  of  infants  have  been  adopted. 
Some  think,  all  d}  ing  in  infancy  are  annihi- 
lated ;  for,  say  they,  infants  being  incapable 
of  moral  good  or  evil,  are  not  projK^r  objects 
of  reward  or  punishment.  Others  think  that 
they  share  a  fate  similar  to  adults ;  a  part 
saved  and  a  i^rt  perish.  Others  affirm  all 
are  saved  because  all  are  immortal,  and  all 
are  innocent.  Others,  perplexed  with  these 
divers  sentiments,  think  best  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject untouchetl ; — cold  comfort  to  {Nirents  who 
bur^'  their  families  in  infancy!  The  most 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  all 
saved,  through  the  merits  of  the  Mediator, 
with  an  everlasting  salvation.  This  has  no- 
thing in  it  contrary  to  the  perfections  of  God, 
or  to  any  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  all  those  passages 
which  affirm  where  sin  hath  abounded,  grace 
hath  much  more  abounded.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, the  death  of  Christ  saves  more  than 
the  fall  of  Adam  lost."  If  the  reader  be  de- 
sirous of  examining  the  subject,  we  refer  him 
to  p.  415,  vol.  ii.  Rubinaoii's  Claude;  Giflard 
and  Wiiliamts^s  Essay  on  Infant  Salvation ; 
An  Attanpt  to  elucidate  Horn.  v.  12,  by  an 
anonymous  writer ;  Watts^s  Ruin  and  Heco- 
verify  pp.  324,  327  ;  Edwards  on  Original  Sin^ 
pp.'  431,  434  ;  Doddridge's  Lect.  lect.  168  ; 
Bidghys  Botly  of  Div.  v.  i.  p.  330  to  336 ; 
Harris  and  Russell  on  the  Salvation  of  Infants. 

Ikfidklitt,  want  of  faith  in  God,  or  the 
disbelief  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  the 
great  principles  of  religion.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  rise  of  infidelity,  we  sliall  find  it  does 
not  take  its  origin  from  the  result  of  sober 
inquiry,  close  investigation,  or  full  conviction ; 
but  it  is  rather,  as  one  observes,  ^  the  slow 
production  of  a  careless  and  irreligious  life, 
operating  together  with  prejudices  and  erro- 
neous conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  may 
therefore,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
*  infidelity  is,  in  general,  a  disease  of  the  heart 


more  than  of  the  understanding;'  for  we 
always  find  that  infidelity  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  general  morals  decline.  If  we 
consider  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  principle, 
we  shall  find  that  it  subverts  the  whole  foon- 
dation  of  morals ;  it  tends  directly  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  taste  for  moral  excellence,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  those  vices  which  are 
tlie  most  hostile  to  social  happiness,  e8i>ecially 
vanity,  ferocity,  and  unbridled  sensuality. 
As  to  the  progress  of  it,  it  is  certain,  that  of 
late  years,  it  has  made  rapid  strides.  Lord 
Herbert  did  not,  indeed,  so  much  fanpugn  the 
doctrine  or  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
to  attempt  to  supersede  their  necessity,  by 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  unity  of  God,  a  moral  government, 
and  a  future  world,  are  taught  with  sufficient 
clearness  by  the  light  of  nature.  Boling- 
broke,  and  others  of  his  successors,  advanced 
much  further,  and  attempted  to  invalidate 
the  proofs  of  the  moral  character  of  the  IXfity, 
and  consequently,  all  expectation  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  leaving  the  Supreme  Being 
no  other  perfections  than  those  which  belong 
to  a  first  cause,  or  Almighty  contriver.  After 
him,  at  a  considerable  distance,  followed 
Hume,  the  most  subtle  of  all,  who  boldly 
aimed  to  introduce  an  universal  scepticism, 
and  to  pour  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness 
into  the  whole  ivgion  of  morals.  Since  his 
time,  sceptical  writers  have  sprung  up  in 
abundance,  and  infidelity  has  allured  multi- 
tudes to  its  standard ;  the  young  and  super- 
ficial, b^  its  dexterous  sophistry ;  the  Tain, 
by  the  literary  fame  of  its  champion  ;  and  the 
profligate,  by  the  licentiousness  of  its  princi- 

?)lo8."  But  let  us  ask,  what  will  be  its  end? 
s  there  any  thing  in  the  genius  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  will  lead  us  to  suppose  it  will  reign 
tnutnphaut  ?  So  far  from  it,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  banished  from,  the 
earth.  Its  inconsistency  with  reason ;  its  in- 
congniity  w  ith  the  nature  of  man ;  its  cloudy 
and  obscure  prospects ;  its  unsatisfying  na- 
ture ;  its  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science ;  its  pernicious  tendency  to  eradicate 
every  just  principle  from  the  breast  of  man, 
and  to  lead  the  way  for  every  species  of  vice 
and  immorality,  shows  us  that  it  cannot  flou- 
rish, but  must  finallv  falL  And,  as  Mr.  Hall 
justly  observes,  **  We  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
for  to  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  of  this  eventful  crisis, 
that  amidst  the  ravages  of  atheism  and  infi- 
delity real  religion  is  on  the  increase;  for  while 
infidelity  is  marking  its  progress  by  deyasta- 
tion  and  ruin,  by  the  prostration  of  thrones 
and  concussion  of  kingdoms,  thus  appalling 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  compelling 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  church  of  God,  the 
true  sanctuary ;  the  stream  of  divine  know- 
ledge, imobserved,  is  flowing  in  new  channels ; 
winding  its  course  among  humble  valleys 
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refreshing  thirsty  deserts  and  enriching, 
with  far  other  and  higher  blessings  than 
those  of  commerce,  the  most  distant  climes 
and  nations ;  until,  agreeably  to  the  predic- 
tion of  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  fill  and  cover  the  whole  earth."  See 
Haffs  (ulmirable  Ser,  on  Infidelity;  FuUer*a 
(woJtpd  of  Ckruit  its  oum  Witness ;  Bishop  Wat' 
*»«'<  Avdogyfor  the  Bible ;  Wiiberforce's  Prac- 
ticnl  VieWy  sect.  3,  chap.  7  ;  Bp.  Home*s  Let- 
ters on  Infidelity;  Van  Mildert's  Bamptom 
Ijxtures ;  and  books  under  article  Deism. 

IsFiRMiTT,  applied  to  the  mind,  denotes 
frailty,  weakness.  It  has  been  a  question 
wliat  may  properly  be  denominated  sins  of 
infirmity. 

1.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  excused  under 
that  name  which  at  the  time  of  its  commission 
is  kn<»wn  to  be  a  siiL — 2.  Nothing  can  be 
called  a  sin  of  infirmity  which  is  contrary  to 
iho  express  letter  of  any  of  the  command- 
iiu'nts. — 3.  Nothing  will  admit  of  a  just  and 
sufficient  excuse  upon  the  account  of  infinnit^ 
wliich  a  n:au  beforehand  considers  and  deh- 
be rates  with  himself,  whether  it  be  a  sin  or 
not.  A  sin  of  infirmity  is,  1.  Such  a  failing 
us  pnH.*eed8  fh)m  excusable  ignorance.  2.  Or 
unavoidable  surprise.  3.  Or  want  of  courage 
and  strength.     Rom.  xv.  1. 

Bv  infirmity  also  we  understand  the  cor- 
niptions  that  arc  still  lef^  in  the  heart,  (not- 
withstanding a  person  may  be  sanctified  in 
part,)  and  which  sometimes  break  out  These 
may  be  permitted  to  humble  us ;  to  animate 
our  vigilance ;  perhaps  that  newly  convinced 
sinners  might  not  be  discouraged  by  a  sight 
of  such  perfection  they  might  despair  of  ever 
attaining  to ;  to  keep  us  prayerful  and  de- 
IM>ndent ;  to  prevent  those  honours  which 
scMue  would  be  ready  to  give  to  human  nature 
rather  thim  to  God ;  and,  lastly,  to  excite  in 
us  a  continual  desire  for  heaven.  Let  us  be 
cautious  and  watchful,  however,  against  sin 
in  all  its  forms :  for  it  argues  a  deplorable 
st:)te  of  mind  when  men  love  to  practise  sin, 
and  then  lay  it  upon  constitution,  the  infirmity 
»)f  nature,  the  decree  of  God,  the  influence  of 
Sjtan.  and  thus  attempt  to  excuse  themselves 
by  saying  they  could  not  avoid  it  darkens 
Srrm.  siT.  12,  vol.  ix. ;  MassUhm's  Serm,  voL 
ii.  n.  213,  Eng.  Trans. 

IxFiNrTE,  without  boimds  or  limits.  Many 
have  ol^ected  to  the  common  opinion  that  sin 
is  an  infinite  evil,  but  without  sufficient 
grounds,  since  every  sin  is  committed  against 
a  God  of  infinite  excellence,  in  violation  of 
infinite  obligations,  and  in  its  natural  results, 
leads  to  the  peipetuation  of  innumerable, 
inconceivable  and  interminable  miseries. 

Infinitt.  Infinity  is  taken  in  two  senses 
entirely  different,  i,  e.  in  a  positive  and  a 
negative  one.  Positive  infinity  is  a  quality 
being  perfect  in  itself  or  capable  of  receiving 
no  addition.  Negative  is  the  quality  of  being 
boundless,  anlimitcd,  or  endless.    That  God 


is  infinite  is  evident;  for  as  Doddridge  ob- 
serves, 1.  If  he  be  limited,  it  must  eiUier  be 
by  himself,  or  by  another ;  but  no  wise  being 
would  abridge  himself,  and  there  could  be  no 
other  being  to  limit  Go<L — ^2.  Infinity  follows 
from  self-existence;  for  a  necessity  that  is 
not  universal  must  depend  on  some  external 
cause,  which  a  self-existent  Being  does  not 
— 3.  Creation  is  so  great  an  act  of  power,  that 
we  can  imagine  nothing  impossible  to  that 
Being  who  has  performed  it,  but  must  there- 
fore ascribe  to  mm  infinite  power.— 4.  It  is 
more  honourable  to  the  Divine  Being  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  infinite  than  finite. — 5.  The 
Scriptures  represent  all  his  attributes  as  infi- 
nite. His  understanding  is  infinite.  Psid. 
cxlvii  5.  His  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Rom. 
xi.  33.  His  power.  Ik>nL  L  20  ;  Heb.  xl  3. 
His  goodness.  Psal  xvL  2.  His  purity,  holi- 
ness, and  justice.  Jobiv.  17,  18  ;  Isa.  vL  2, 3. 
-—6.  His  omnipotence  and  eternity  prove 
his  infinity ;  for  were  he  not  infinite,  he 
would  be  bounded  by  space  and  by  time,  which 
he  is  not — Doddridge*s  LecU  Icct  49 ;  Watts  s 
Ontology  J  ch.  17  ;  Ijocke  on  UndersL^  vol.  i.  ch« 
17  ;  tiowe's  Works j  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64,  67. 

Influences,  Divine,  a  term  made  use  of 
to  denote  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Being 
upon  the  mind.  This  doctrine  of  divine  in- 
fluences has  been  much  called  in  question  of 
late ;  but  we  may  ask,  1.  What  doctrine  can 
be  more  reasonable  f  **  The  operations  which 
the  power  of  God  carries  on  in  the  natural 
world  are  no  less  mysterious  than  those  which 
the  Spirit  performs  in  the  moral  world.  If 
men,  by  their  counsels  and  suggestions,  can 
influence  the  minds  of  one  another,  must  not 
divine  suggestions  produce  a  much  greater 
effect?  Surely  the  Father  of  spirits,  by  a 
thousand  ways,  has  access  to  the  spirits  he 
has  made,  so  as  to  give  them  what  deter- 
mination, or  impart  to  them  what  assistance 
he  thinks  proper,  without  injuring  their 
frame  or  disturbing  their  rational  powers." 
We  may  observe,  2.  Nothing  can  be  more 
scriptural.  Eminent  men  from  the  patriarchal 
age  down  to  St  John,  the  latest  writer,  be- 
lieved in  this  doctrine,  and  ascribed  their  reli- 
gious feelings  to  this  source.  Our  Lord  stronsly 
and  repeatedly  inculcated  this  truth  ;  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  miraculous,  but  moral  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  is  evident  John  ill  3 ; 
Blatt  viL  22,  23 ;  John  vi.  44,  46.  See  also 
John  xil  32,  40 ;  RooL  viil  9 ;  1  Cor.  ii  14. 
3.  And  we  may  add,  nothing  can  be  more 
necessary,  if  we  consider  the  natural  depravity 
of  the  heart,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all  hu- 
man means  to  render  ourselves  eiUier  holy  or 
happy  without  a  supernatural  power.  See 
If  iiliams's  Historic  Veftnct  of  Experiwumtal 
BdUfion ;  Williams's  Answer  to  Belsham,  let 
13 ;  Hurrion^s  Sermons  on  the  Spirit;  Owen 
on  the  Spirit, 

Ingiiam,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  was  bom  at  Os- 
sett,  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury,  and  west 
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riding:  of  the  county  of  York,  on  the  1 1th  of 
Jane,  1712.  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
first  at  ISatley  School,  and  afterwards  atQueen*s 
Col I«)^%  Oxford,  where,  in  1733,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Messrs.  Charles  and  John 
Wesley,  the  founders  of  Mothudism,  and, 
for  a  time,  was  somewhat  attached  to  them, 
partly  from  witnessing  their  exemplary  moral 
conduct  and  zeal  to  do  good,  and  partly  from 
a  spirit  of  sympathy  which  he  felt  towards 
them,  on  hearing  them  ridiculed  and  reproach- 
ed for  what,  he  thought,  merited  commenda- 
tion. In  1734  he  returned  home,  and,  having 
lost  his  father,  began  to  have  meetings  for  re- 
ligious purposes  in  his  mother's  house,  every 
evening,  at  which  he  read  and  expounded  the 
Scriptures  with  prayer  and  praise.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  bi'cn  attended  with  good  effects, 
the  neighbourhood  having  previously  been  in 
a  dark  and  benighted  state,  and  the  first  reli- 

S'ous  society  was  at  this  time  formed  at  Ossett 
[r.  Ingham  returned  to  Oxford  in  1735,  and 
received  episcopal  ordination,  on  the  first  of 
June,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Potter,  then  bishop, 
and  on  the  same  day  pn>ached  his  first  sermon, 
which  was  to  the  prisoniTS  in  Oxford  Tastle. 
On  the  4  th  he  quitted  Oxford  and  proceeded 
to  London,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Gam- 
bold,  which  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  ! 
of  many  religious  people.  He  had  not  been  ' 
long  in  town  'when  he  received  a  pressing 
invitation  from  Mr.  Jolin  >N'esIey  to  accom- 
pany him  across  the  Atlantic,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  they  embarked  for  Georgia,  in 
October,  1735.  During  the  voyage,  Mr.  Ing- 
ham became  acquaiuti'd  with  some  Moravians 
who  hapiiened  to  be  passengers  in  the  ship, 
and  on  their  wav  to  one  of  th^ir  settlements  m 
America.  A  violent  storm  had  arisen,  which 
threatened  the  loss  of  life  to  all  on  board,  and 
the  people  in  general  were  greatly  alarmed  and 
terrified,  while  the  Moravians  "in  patience 
possessed  their  souls,"  calmly  singing  hymns 
and  praises  to  God  1  A  spectacle  so  singular 
arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ingham,  who 
now  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the 
principles  of  these  people,  the  nature  of  their 
profession,  with  the  ground  of  their  confidence, 
and  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  G^kI. 
He  remained  in  Georgia  about  two  years, 
visited  Carolina  and  Pennsvlvania,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
began  to  preach,  in  the  Established  Church,  the 
doctrines  of  the  ^spel,  according  to  the  best 
light  he  then  had  mto  them.  Numbers  flocked 
to  hear  him ;  the  clergy  became  jealous  and 
took  the  alarm,  and  in  about  two  years,  he 
found  himself  entirely  excluded  from  their 

Eulpits,  which  drove  him  into  the  fields,  where 
e  f>ften  had  large  congregations. 
When  tlie  schism  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Whitefieldand  Wesley,  Mr.  Ingham  st<x>d  aloof 
from  both,  and  was  inclined  rather  to  unite 
with  the  Moravians,  who  about  this  ]H.'riod 
began  to  form  their  cstablibhment  at  Fulueek, 


near  Ijeeds,  He  had  but  little  innght  at  this 
time  into  the  nature  of  Christ^s  ki]igdom«  or 
the  instituted  order  and  worship  of  his  charcbcs 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  world ;  and 
therefore  confined  himself  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  the  remote  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
Luicashire,  Craven,  and  WestmoreUmd,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Moravians  to  collect  them  into 
societies,  and  form  them  into  church  order. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  his  mind  began 
to  be  better  informed  about  these  matters — he 
perceived  extravagances  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings among  that  people,  which  excited 
his  disgust,  and  he  broke  off  all  connexion 
with  theuL 

In  November,  1741,  Mr.  Ingham  married 
the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Lady  Mjir^rvt  Hast- 
ings, sister  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon;  on 
which  he  removed  his  residence  fW>m  Ossett 
to  Abberford,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death.    After  forming  this  connexion, 
he  was  so  far  from  relaxing  in  his  exertions  to 
preach  the  gospel,  that  he  greatly  extended 
the  sphere  of  his  operations,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  may  be  said  to  have  evangelized  all  the 
6urn>unding  country.     ^linisters  rose  up  to 
co-operate  with  him — ^many   societies  were 
collected ;  and,  though  amidst  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  high  church  party,  the  cause 
went  forward,  and  ^  the  little  one  became  a 
thousand.*"     About  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Ing- 
ham, having  perused  Mr.  Glas*s  Testimony  of 
the  King  of  Martyrs,  and  obtained  much  in- 
formation fW>m  it  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ*s  kingdom,  the  order  of  gospel  churches, 
and  the  peculiar  laws,  precepts,  and  institu- 
tions thereof,  prevailed  on  two  of  his  friends. 
Batty  and  Allen,  to  take  a  journey  into  Scot- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Mr.  Glas. 
and  making  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  order  of  the  churches  in  Ids  connexion. 
They  accordingly  went,-  and  were  highly  gra- 
tified with  the  Reception  they  met  with  both 
from  Glas  and  Sandeman.     On  their  return 
they  reported  to  Mr.  Ingham  all  they  had  seen 
and  heard ;  end,  in  October,  1761,  a  general 
conference  was  convened  at  Thinoaks,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  preachers  connected  with  Mr. 
Ingham,  when  tliey  resolved  on  constituting 
their  churches  on  the  model  of  those  they  had 
seen  in  Scotland.     T^o  vcars  afterwards,  Mr. 
Ingham  publisluMl  his  ^  'Treatise  on  the  Faith 
and  Hope  of  the  Gospel,"  in  which  these  im- 
portant subjects  are  discussed  with  much  sim- 
plicity and  regard   to  the  New   TestanienL 
Mr.  Ingham  died  in  the  year  1772,  leaving 
K'hind  him  an  only  son,  who  6i*ems  to  have 
disappointed  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
his  parents ;  for,  after  receiving  an  education 
in  some  measure  suitable  to  his  rank  in  life, 
he  formed  a  connexion  by  marriage  which 
frustrated  their  views,  and  eventually  proved 
a  source  of  trial  and  grief  to  his  parents.    The 
churches   formerly   in   connexion    with    Mr. 
Inglium,  and  commonly  known  by  the  appcl- 
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lation  of  Iiighamites,  haye  lately  united  with 
tlie  secoud  class  of  Scotch  Independents,  known 
by  the  name  of  Diileiteg,  after  the  late  Blr. 
David  Dale,  of  Glasgow,  who  was  an  elder 
among  them.  Mr.  Ingham's  character  and 
condact  were  highlv  exemplary,  and  in  all 
respects  becoming  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
at  his  death  he  left  behind  him  **  a  good  name,** 
which  is  better  than  precious  ointment — See 
New  Evang.  Mag.  1819  ;  Jones* a  Ch.  Biog, 

Inghamites.    See  the  preceding  article. 

Ingratitude,  the  vice  of  being  insensible 
to  favours  received,  without  any  endeavour  to 
acknowledge  and  repay  them.  It  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  act  of  returning  evil  for 
good.  Ingratitude,  it  is  said,  is  no  passion  : 
for  the  God  of  nature  has  appointed  no  mo- 
tion of  the  spirit  whereby  it  might  be  ex- 
cited ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  mere  vice,  arising  from 
pride,  stupidity,  or  narrowness  of  soul. 

Iniquity.     Sec  Sin. 

Injury,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  an- 
other. Some,  sa^s  Grove,  distinguish  between 
injuxtitia  and  injuria.  Injustice  is  opposed  to 
justice  in  general,  whether  negative  or  posi- 
tive ;  an  injury  to  negative  justice  alone.  See 
Justice.  An  injury  is,  wilAilly  doinj^to  an- 
other what  ought  not  to  be  done.  This  is  in- 
justice, too,  but  not  the  whole  idea  of  it;  for 
it  is  injustice,  also,  to  refuse  or  neglect  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done.  An  injury  must  be 
wilfully  committed  ;  whereas  it  is  enough  to 
moke  a  thing  unjust,  that  it  happens  through 
a  culpable  negligence.  1.  We  may  iigure  a 
person  in  his  soul,  by  misleading  his  judgment; 
by  corrupting  the  imagination  ;  pervertingthe 
will,  and  wounding  the  soul  with  grief.  Per- 
secutors who  succeed  in  their  compulsive  mea- 
sures, though  they  cannot  alter  the  real  senti- 
ments by  external  violence,  yet  sometimes  in- 
jure the  soul  by  making  the  man  a  hypocrite. 
2.  We  may  injure  anouer  in  his  body,  by  ho- 
micide, murder,  preventing  life,  dismembering 
the  body  by  wounds,  blows,  slavery',  and  im- 
prisonment, or  any  unjust  restnunt  upon  its 
liberty ;  by  robbing  it  of  its  chastity,  or  pre- 
judicing its  health.-^.  We  may  injure  another 
in  his  name  and  character,  by  our  own  false 
and  rash  judgments  of  him ;  by  false  witness ; 
by  charging  a  man  to  his  face  with  a  crime 
which  either  we  ourselves  have  forged,  or 
which  we  know  to  have  been  forged  by  some 
other  person ;  by  detraction  or  backbiting ; 
by  reproach,  or  exposing  another  for  some 
natural  imbecility  either  in  body  or  mind  ;  or 
for  some  calamity  intti  which  he  is  fallen,  or 
some  miscarriage  of  which  he  has  been  guilty ; 
by  innuendofi,  or  indirect  accusations  that  are 
not  true.  Now  if  we  consider  the  value  of 
character,  the  resentment  which  the  ipjurious 
person  has  of  such  treatment  when  it  comes  to 
his  own  turn  to  suffer  it,  the  consequence  of 
a  man*s  losing  his  good  name,  and  finally,  the 
difficulty  of  making  reparation,  we  must  at 
once  see  the  injustice  of  lessening  another's 


good  character.  There  are  these  two  consider- 
ations which  should  sometimes  restrain  us 
from  speaking  the  whole  truth  of  our  neigh- 
bour, when  it  is  to  his  disadvantage.  (1.)  That 
he  may  possibly  live  to  see  his  foUy,  and  re- 
pent and  grow  better.  (2.)  Admitting  that  we 
speak  the  truth,  yet  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but, 
when  it  is  handed  about  for  some  time,  it  will 
contract  a  deal  of  falsehood. — 4.  We  may  in- 
jure a  person  in  his  relations  and  dependen- 
cies. In  his  servants,  by  corrupting  them; 
in  his  children,  by  drawing  them  into  evU 
courses ;  in  his  wife,  by  sowing  strife,  attempt- 
ing to  alienate  her  afiections. — 5.  We  may  be 
guilty  of  injuring  another  in  his  worldly  goods 
or  possessions.  (1.)  By  doing  him  amischiei^ 
wiUiout  any  advantage  to  ourselves,  through 
envy  and  malice.  (2.)  By  taking  what  is  an- 
other's, which  is  theft  See  Grove's  Mot,  PhiL 
ch.  8,  p.  2 ;  Watta'a  Sermons^  vot  11  ser.  33 ; 
TUIottton's  Semwnjtf  ser.  42. 
Injuries,  For<^v£ne88  of.  See  Foroive- 

KE88. 

Injustice.    See  Injury. 

Innocence,  acting  in  perfect  consonance 
to  the  law,  without  incurring  guilt  or  conse- 
quent punishment     See  Man. 

Inquisition,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tri- 
bunal in  several  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
erected  by  the  popes  for  the  examination  and 
punishment  of  heretics.  This  court  was 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pope  Innocent,  who  issued  out 
orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes  and 
people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  search  into 
their  number  and  quality,  and  to  transmit  a 
faithful  account  thereof  to  Rome.  Hence 
they  were  called^  incjuisitors,  and  gave  birth 
to  this  formidable  tribunal,  called  the  Inqui- 
sition. That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
render  this  spiritual  court  formidable  and 
tremendous,  the  Roman  pontiffs  persuaded 
the  European  princes,  and  more  especially 
the  Emperor  Frederick  IL  and  Louis  IX., 
King  of  France,  not  only  to  enact  the  most 
barbarous  laws  against  heretics,  and  to  commit 
to  the  flames,  by  Sie  ministry  of  public  justice, 
those  who  were  pronounced  such  by  the  in- 
quisitors ;  but  also  to  maintsdn  the  inquisitors 
in  their  office,  and  grant  them  their  protection 
in  the  most  open  and  solemn  maimer.  The 
edicts  to  this  purpose  issued  out  by  Frederick 
IL  are  well  known ;  edicts  sufficient  to  have 
excited  the  greatest  horror,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  most  illustrious  piety  and  virtue 
incapable  of  saving  from  the  crudest  death 
such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be  disagreeable 
to  the  inquisitors.  These  abominable  laws 
were  not,  however,  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
just  indignation  of  the  people  against  those 
inhuman  judges  whose  barbarity  was  accom- 
panied with  superstition  and  arrogance,  with 
a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  perfidy ;  nay,  even 
with  temerity  and  imprudence.  Accordingly, 
they  were  insulted  by  the  multitude  in  many 
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ptacM-^,  wiTC driven  in  an  ignotniiiioim  manner 
<mt  «)f  wmie  cities,  and  were  put  to  death  in 
«>ther!i ;  and  Conrad,  of  Maqnirg,  the  first 
(■cmian  inquisitor  who  derived  his  commis- 
sion from  Gregory  IX.,  was  one  of  the  many 
victiniK  that  were  sacrificed  on  this  occasion 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  public,  which  his 
incredible  barbarities  had  raised  to  a  dreadful 
degri'e  of  vehemence  and  fury. 

rills  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of 
heresy,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  sodomy, 
and  iH>lygamy;  and  the  people  stand  in  so 
much  fear  of  it,  that  parents  deliver  up  their 
children,  husbands  their  wives,  and  masters 
their  servants,  to  its  officers,  without  dariug 
in  the  least  to  murmur.  The  prisoners  are 
kept  fbr  a  long  time,  till  thev  themselves  turn 
their  own  accusers,  and  declare  the  cause  of 
their  imprisonment,  for  which  they  are  neither 
told  their  crime,  nor  confronted  with  witnesses. 
As  soon  as  they  are  imprisoned,  their  friends 
go  into  mourning,  and  speak  of  them  as  dead, 
not  daring  to  solicit  their  pardon,  lest  they 
should  1)c  bn)ught  in  as  accomplices.  Wlien 
then*  is  no  shadow  of  proof  against  the  pre- 
ti'nded  criminal,  he  is  discharged,  after  suffer- 
ing the  most  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious  and 
dreadful  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  effects.  The  sentence 
against  pris(»uers  is  pronounced  publicly,  and 
with  extmordinnry  solemnity.  In  Portugal 
tlu-y  en»ct  a  theatre  capable  of  holding  three 
thousand  persons,  in  which  they  place  a  rich 


l8<tM,  amounted  to  341,021.  Of  these  31,912 
were  burnt;  17,659  burnt  in  effigy;  and 
291,456  were  subjected  to  severe  penance. 
It  was  put  down  bv  Napoleon  in  1808,  but 
re-established  by  Ferdinand  VIL  in  1914; 
and  it  was  again  abolished  by  the  Cortes  in 
1820 ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  is  again 
secretly  in  opention. 

The  Inquisition  was  restored  at  Rome  by 
Pius  VII.  In  1826  it  condemned  to  death 
Cashiur,  a  pupil  of  the  Propaganda,  who  was 
appointed  patriarch  of  Memphis,  bat  not 
accepted  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Hia  crime 
is  unknown;  but  the  pope  conunuted  his 
punishment  into  imprisonment  for  life.  Works 
on  the  Inquisition  have  been  published  by 
Bakery  Limborch^  Geddes^  Lavalle,  Uorentf^ 
and  Puigbianche.  The  Beconh  of  the  Inqni- 
giticm^  from  the  original  M8S.  taken  from  the 
inquisitorial  palace  at  Barcelona,  when  it  was 
stormed  by  the  insurrectionists  in  1819,  were 
published  at  Boston,  North  America,  in  1829. 

Inspiration,  the  conveying .  of  certain 
extraordinary  and  supematnral  notions  on 
motions  into  the  soul ;  or  it  denotes  any  snper- 
natural  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a 
rational  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to 
any  degree  of  intellectoal  improvement,  to 
which  DC  could  not,  or  would  not,  in  fact, 
have  attained  in  his  present  circumstances  in 
a  natural  way.  Thus  the  prophets  are  said 
to  have  spoken  by  divine  inspiration.  I.  An 
inspiration  of  superintendency,  in  which  God 


altar,  and  raise  seats  on  each  side,  in  the  form  !  does  so  influence  and  direct  tne  mind  of  any 
of  an  amphitheatre.     There  the  prisoners  are    person  as  to  keep  him  more  secure  from  error 


placed,  and  over  against  them  is  a  high  chair, 
whither  they  are  called  one  bv  one  to  hear 
their  doom  fW)m  one  of  the  inquisitors.  These 
unhappy  pi>rsons  know  what  they  are  to  suffer 
by  the  clothw  they  wear  that  day  ;  those  who 
apiNmr  in  their  own  clothes  arc  discharged  on 
paying  a  fine  ;  those  who  have  a  santo  benito, 
or  strait  yellow  coat  without  sleeves,  charged 


in  some  various  and  complex  discourse,  than 
he  would  have  been  merely  by  the  use  of  his 
natural  faculties.  2.  Plenary  superintendent 
inspiration,  which  excludes  any  mixture  of 
error  at  all  from  the  performance  so  superin- 
tended. 3.  Inspiration  of  elevation,  where 
the  faculties  act  in  a  regular,  or  common 
manner,  yet  are  raised  to  an  extraordinary 


with  St.  Andrew's  cross,  have  their  lives,  but  ;  degree,  so  that  the  composure  shall,  upon  the 
forfeit  all  their  effects ;  those  who  have  the  |  whole,  have  more  of  the  true  sublime  or 
resemblance  of  flames  made  of  red  serge  sewed  pathetic  than  natural  genius  could  have  given, 
upon  their  nanto  benito^  without  any  cross,  are  '  4.  Inspiration  of  suggestion,  where  God  does, 
pardonifl,  but  threatened  to  be  burnt  if  ever  as  it  were,  speak  directly  to  the  mind,  making 
they  n*Iapse  ;  but  those  who,  besides  those  '  such  discoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwise 
flames,  have  on  their  santo  benito  their  own  i  have  obtained,  and  frequently  dictating  the 
picture  surrounded  with  devils,  are  condemned    very  words  in  which  such  discoveries  are  to 

be  communicated,  if  they  are  designed  as  a 


to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquisitors,  who 
are  ecclesiastics,  do  not  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  death,  but  form  and  read  an  act,  in  which 
they  say,  that  the  criminal,  being  convicted 
of  such  a  crime,  by  his  own  confession,  is 
with  much  reluctance  delivered  to  the  secular 
power,  to  be  punished  according  to  his  de- 
merits ;  and  this  writing  they  give  to  the 
seven  judges,  who  attend  at  the  right  side  of 
me  altar,  and  immediately  pass  sentence.  For 
the  conclusion  of  thU  horrid  scene,  see  Act 
OF  Faitii. 

According  to  Llorente,  the  number  of  vic- 
ums  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  from  1481  to 


message  to  others. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Scriptures 
were  written  by  divine  inspiration.  The 
matter  of  them,  the  spirituality  and  elevation 
of  their  design,  the  majesty  and  simplicity  of 
their  style,  the  agreement  of  their  various 
parts ;  their  wonderful  efficacy  on  mankind ; 
the  candour,  disinterestedness,  and  npright- 
ness  of  the  penmen  ;  their  astonishing  pre- 
servation ;  the  multitude  of  miracles  vrronght 
in  confirmation  of  the  doctrines  they  contain, 
and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  their  predictions, 
prove  this.     It  has  been  dispute<i^  however. 
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whether  this  inspiration  is,  in  the  most  ahso- 
hite  wTuse,  plenary.  As  this  is  a  subjtTt  of 
importance,  and  ought  to  ])c  carefully  studied 
by  every  Christian,  in  order  that  he  may 
render  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  I 
shall  here  subjoin  the  remarks  of  an  able 
writer,  who,  though  he  may  differ  from  some 
others,  as  to  the  terms  made  use  of  above, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  his  arguments  will  be 
found  weighty  and  powerful.  "  There  are 
many  things  in  the  Scriptures,**  says  Mr.  Dick, 
"  which  the  writers  might  have  known,  and 
probably  did  know,  by  ordinary  means.  As 
{H-rsuns  possessed  of  memory,  judgment,  and 
other  intellectual  faculties  which  are  common 
to  men,  they  were  able  to  relate  certain  events 
in  which  they  had  been  personally  concerned, 
und  to  make  such  occasional  reflections  as 
were  suggested  by  particular  sulyects  and 
occurrences.  In  these  cases  no  supernatural 
inlluence  was  necessary  to  invigorate  their 
minds ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  they  should 
K»  infallibly  preserved  from  error.  It  is  with 
n->pi'ct  to  such  passages  of  Scripture  alone, 
as  did  not  exceed  the  natural  ability  of  the 
writers  to  compose,  that  I  would  admit  the 
notion  of  superintendence,  if  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted at  all.  Perhaps  this  word,  though  of 
establislied  use  and  almost  undisputed  au- 
thority, should  be  entirely  laid  aside,  as  in- 
sufficient to  express  even  the  lowest  degree 
of  inspiration.  In  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  we  are  now  considering,  I  conceive  the 
writers  to  have  been  not  merely  superintended, 
that  they  might  commit  no  error,  but  likewbe 
to  have  been  moved  or  excited  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  record  particular  events,  and  set 
down  particular  observations.  The  passages 
written  in  consequence  of  the  direction  and 
under  the  care  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  may  be 
said,  in  an  inferior  sense,  to  be  inspired  ; 
whereas  if  the  men  had  written  them  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  own  spirit,  they  would  not 
have  possessed  any  more  authority,  though 
they  had  been  free  from  error,  than  those 
parts  of  profane  writings  which  arc  agreeable 
to  truth. 

2.  "  There  are  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
in  which  the  faculties  of  the  writers  were 
supematurally  invigorated  and  elevated.  It 
is  impossible  for  vl^  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  inspired  person  himself,  to 
determine  where  nature  ended,  and  inspiration 
began.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  there  are 
many  parts  of  Scripture  in  which,  though  the 
unassisted  mind  might  have  proceeded  some 
steps,  a  divine  impulse  was  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  advance.  I  think,  for  example, 
tliat  the  evangelists  could  not  have  written 
the  history  of  Christ  if  they  had  not  enjoyed 
miraculous  aid.  Two  of  them,  Matthew  and 
John,  accompanied  our  Saviour  during  the 
space  of  three  years  and  a  half.  At  the 
close  of  this  period,  or  rather  several  years 
after  it,  when  they  wrote  their  Gospels,  wo 


may  be  certain  that  they  had  forgotten  many 
of  his  discourses  and  miracles ;  that  they 
recollected  others  indistinctly ;  and  that  they 
would  hare  been  in  danger  of  producing  an 
inaccurate  and  unfiur  account,  by  confounding 
one  thing  with  another.  Besides,  fVom  so 
large  a  mass  of  particulars,  men  of  unculti- 
vated minds,  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
distinguishing  and  classifying,  could  not  have 
made  a  proper  selection ;  nor  would  persons 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  composition  have  been 
able  to  express  themselves  in  such  terms  as 
should  insure  a  fkdthful  representation  of 
doctrines  and  facts,  and  with  such  dignity  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  required.  A  divine 
influence,  therefore,  must  have  been  exerted 
on  their  minds,  by  which  their  memories  and 
judgments  were  strengthened,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  relate  the  doctrines  and  miracles 
of  their  Master,  in  a  manner  the  best  fitted 
to  impress  the  readers  of  their  histories.  The 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  to  their 
remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  Christ 
had  said  to  them,  proves  that,  in  writing 
their  histories,  their  mental  powers  were  en- 
dowed, by  his  agenc>%  with  more  than  usual 
vigour. 

"  Further,  it  must  be  allowed  that  in 
several  passages  of  Scripture  there  is  found 
*8uch  elevation  of  thought  and  of  style,  as 
clearly  shows  that  the  powers  of  the  writers 
were  raised  above  their  ordinary  pitch.  If  a 
person  of  moderate  talents  should  give  as 
elevated  a  description  of  the  majesty  and 
attributes  of  God,  or  reason  as  profoundly  on 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  as  a  man 
of  the  most  exalted  genius  and  extensive 
learning,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  he  was  supematurally  assisted ;  and  the 
conviction  would  be  still  stronger,  if  his  com- 
position should  far  transcend  the  hiffhest 
eifons  of  the  human  mind.  Some  of  the 
sacred  writers  were  taken  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life ;  and  yet  sentiments  so  dignified, 
and  representations  of  divine  things  so  grand 
and  majestic,  occur  in  their  writings,  that  the 
noblest  flights  of  human  genius,  when  com- 
pared with  them,  appear  cold  and  insipid. 

3.  "  It  is  manifest,  with  respect  to  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat  must  have  been  directly  re- 
vealed to  the  writers.  They  could  not  nave 
been  known  by  any  natural  means,  nor  was 
the  knowledge  of  them  attainable  by  a  simple 
elevation  of  the  faculties.  With  the  faculties 
of  an  angel  we  could  not  discover  the  pur- 
poses of  the  divine  mind.  This  degree  of 
inspiration  we  attribute  to  those  who  were 
empowered  ffc  reveal  heavenly  mysteries, 
*  which  eye  had>iiot  seen,  and  ear  had  not 
heard,'  to  those  who  were  sent  with  particular 
messages  from  God  to  his  people,  and  to 
those  who  were  employed  to  predict  future 
events.  Tlie  plan  of  redemption  being  an 
effect  of  the  sovereign  councils  of  Heaven,  it 
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coidd  not  have  been  known  hut  by  a  commu- 
uicutuiii  trom  the  Father  of  lights. 

^*  This  kind  of  inspiration  nas  bren  called 
the  inspiration  of  suggestion.  It  is  needless 
to  dispute  about  a  word}  but  suggestion 
seeming  to  express  an  operation  on  the  mind, 
by  which  ideas  are  excited  in  it,  is  of  too 
limited  signification  to  denote  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  prophets  and  apostles 
were  made  acquainted  with  supernatural 
truths.  God  revealed  himself  to  them  not 
only  by  suggestion,  but  by  dreams,  visions, 
voices,  and  the  ministry  of  angels.  This 
degree  of  inspiration,  in  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  should  be  called  revelation;  a  word 
preferable  to  suggestion,  because  it  b  expres- 
sive of  all  the  ways  in  which  God  commimi- 
eatcd  new  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  servants. 
It  is  a  word,  too,  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
himself^  to  signify  the  discovery  of  truths 
formerly  unknown  to  the  apostles.  The  last 
bo<»k  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  prophecies,  is  called  the  Revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  Paul  says,  that  he  received 
the  Gospel  by  revelation ;  that  *  by  revela- 
tion the  mystery  was  made  known  to  him, 
which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  was  then  revealed 
unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the 
Spirit ;'  and,  in  another  place,  having  ob- 
served that  *  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the 
things  which  God  had  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him,'  he  adds,  '  But  God  hath  re- 
vealed them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit,*  Rev.  u  1 ; 
GaL  i.  12;  Eph.  ii.  5;   1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10. 

**  1  have  not  names  to  designate  the  other 
two  kinds  of  inspiration.  The  names  used 
bv  Doddridge,  and  others.  Superintendence, 
Elevation,  and  Suggestion,  do  not  convey 
the  ideas  stated  in  the  three  preceding  par- 
tic4ilars,  and  are  liable  to  other  objections, 
bi^sides  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
This  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has,  I  think,  these  two  recommenda- 
tions :  that  there  is  no  part  of  Scripture  which 
does  not  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  fore- 
going heads ;  and  that  the  different  degrees 
of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the 
minds  of  the  different  writers  are  carefully 
discriminated. 

**  Some  men  have  adopted  very  strange 
and  dangerous  notions  respecting  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Priestley  denies 
that  they  were  written  by  a  particular  divine 
inspiration ;  and  asserts  that  the  writers, 
though  men  of  the  greatest  probity,  were 
fallible,  and  have  actually  committed  mis- 
takes in  their  narrations  and  their  reasonings. 
But  this  man  and  his  followers  find  it  their 
interest  to  weaken  and  set  aside  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  have  adopted  a 
system  of  religion  from  which  all  the  distin- 
guishing doctnnes  of  revelation  are  excluded. 
Others  consider  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  in 


tlu>s<?  plnces  whore  they  profess  to  deliver  the 
word  of  G<xl ;  but  in  other  places,  especially 
in  the  historical  parts,  they  ascribe  to  them 
only  the  same  authority  wnich  is  due  to  the 
writings  of  well-informed  and  upright  men. 
But  as  this  distinction  is  perfectly  arbitrary, 
having  no  foundation   in  any  thing  said  by 
the  sacred  writers  themselves,  so  it  is  liable 
to  very  material  objections.      It  represents 
our  I/)rd  and  his  apostles,  when  they  speak 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  having  attested, 
without  any  exception  or  limitation,  a  num- 
ber of  books  as  divinely  inspired,  while  some 
of  them  were  partly,  and  some  were  almost 
entirely,  human  compositions :    it   supposes 
the  writers  of  both  Testaments  to  have  pro- 
fanely mixed  their  own  productions  with  the 
dictates  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  have  passed  the 
unhallowed    compound    on     the    world    as 
genuine.     In  fact,  by  denying  that  they  were 
constantly  under  inmllible  guidance,  it  leaves 
us  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  when  we  should 
or  should  not  believe  them.     If  they  could 
blend  their  own  stories  with  the  revelations 
made  to  them,  how  can  I  be  certain  that  they 
have  not,  on  some  occasions,  published,  in  xbt 
name  of  God,  sentiments  of  their  own,  to 
which  they  were  desirous  to  gain  credit  and 
authority?     "NVho  will  assure  me  of  their  per- 
fect fidelity  in  drawing  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  parts  of 
their  writings?    The  denial  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scripture  tends  to  unsettfe 
the  foundations  of  our  faith,  involves  us  in 
doubt  and  perplexity,  and  leaves  us  no  other 
method  of  ascertaining  how  much  we  shonid 
believe,  but  by  an  appeal  to  reason.     Bat 
when  reason  is  invested  with  the  authority  of 
a  judge,  not  only  is  revelation  dishonoured, 
and  its  Author  insulted,  but  the  end  for  whidi 
it  was  given  is  completely  defeated. 

**  A  question  of  \cTy  great  importance  de- 
mands our  attention,  while  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  settle,  with  precision,  the  notion 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  :  it  relates 
to  the  words  in  which  the  sacred  writers  have 
expressed  their  ideas.  Some  think,  that  in 
the  choice  of  words  they  were  left  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  that  the  language  is 
human,  though  the  matter  be  divine ;  while 
others  believe,  that  in  their  expressions,  as 
well  as  in  their  sentiments,  they  were  undeff 
the  infallible  direction  of  the  Spirit.  The 
last  opinion  has  been  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning. 

**  Every  man,  who  hath  attended  to  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  knows  *Wi>^  we 
think  in  words,  or  that,  when  we  form  a  tzaia 
or  combination  of  ideas,  we  clothe  them  with 
words  ;  and  that  the  ideas  which  ore  not  thos 
clothed,  are  indistinct  and  confused.  Let  a 
man  try  to  think  upon  any  subject,  moral  or 
religious,  without  the  aid  of  language,  and 
he  will  either  experience  a  total  cessation  of 
thought,  or,  as  this  sceiiis  impossible,  at  least 
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while  we  are  awake,  he  will  feel  himself  con- 
stniined,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  endea- 
vo'irs,  to  have  recourse  to  words  as  the  in- 
strument of  his  mental  operations.  As  a  great 
part  of  the  Scriptures  was  suggested  or  re- 
vealed to  the  writers;  as  the  thoughts  or 
sentiments,  which,  were  perfectly  new  to 
them,  were  conveyed  into  their  minds  by  the 
Spirit*  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  been 
accompanied  with  words  proper  U)  express 
them ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  words 
were  dictated  by  the  same  influences  on  the 
mind  which  communicated  the  ideas.  The 
ideas  could  not  have  come  without  the  words, 
because  without  them  they  could  not  have 
been  conceived.  A  notion  of  the  form  and 
qualities  of  a  material  object  may  be  pro- 
duoi*d  by  subjecting  it  to  our  senses ;  but 
there  is  no  conceivable  method  of  making  us 
ac'iuainted  with  new  abstract  truths,  or  with 
things  which  do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
sensation,  but  by  conveying  to  the  mind,  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  words  significant  of 
tliein.  In  all  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
therefore,  which  were  written  by  revelation, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  words  were  inspired ; 
and  this  is  still  more  evident  with  respect  to 
those  passages  which  the  writers  themselves 
did  not  understand.  No  man  could  write  an 
intelligible  discourse  on  a  subject  which  he 
d>>es  not  understand,  unless  he  were  furnished 
with  the  words  as  well  as  the  sentiments ; 
and  that  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures  did 
not  always  understand  what  they  wrote, 
might  be  safely  inferred  from  the  comparative 
darkness  of  the  dispensation  under  which 
f^>me  of  them  lived;  and  is  intimated  by 
IVter,  when  he  says,  that  the  prophets  •  in- 
quired and  searched  diligently  what,  and  what 
manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
b  'forehand  the  sufferings  of  (^hrist,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow.^    1  Pet.  i.  10,  11. 

**  In  other  passages  of  Scripture,  those  not 
excepted  in  which  the  writers  relate  such 
things  as  had  fallen  within  the  compass  of 
their  own  knowledge,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  words  are  inspired,  if  we 
calmly  and  seriously  weigh  the  following  con- 
friderations.  If  Christ  promised  to  his  disci- 
ples, that,  when  they  were  brought  before 
kings  and  governors  for  his  sake,  *  it  should 
be  given  them  in  that  same  hour  what  they 
bhould  speak,  and  that  the  spirit  of  their 
Father  should  speak  in  them,'  Matt  x.  19, 
20;  Luke  xii.  11,  12, — a  promise  which  can- 
not be  reasonably  understood  to  signify  less 
than  that  both  words  and  sentiments  should 
be  dictated  to  them, — it  is  fully  as  credible 
that  they  should  be  assisted  in  the  same  man- 
ner when  they  wrote,  especially  as  the  record 
was  to  last  through  all  ages,  and  to  be  a  rule 
of  faith  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Paul 
affirms,  that  he  and  the  other  apostles  spoke  *  not 
in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teucheth, 


but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  tauj^lit,'— 1  (\)r. 
ii.  13,  and  this  general  assertion  may  be 
applied  to  their  writings  as  well  as  to  their 
sermons.  Besides,  every  person  who  hath 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  is  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  proper  selection  of  words  in 
expressing  our  sentiments;  and  knows  how 
easy  it*^  is  for  a  heedless  or  unskilful  person 
not  only  to  injure  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
eflicacy  of  a  discourse  by  the  impropriety  of 
his  language,  but,  by  substituting  one  word 
for  another,  to  which  it  seems  to  be  equiva- 
lent, to  alter  the  meaning,  and  perhaps  render 
it  totally  different.  If,  then,  the  sacred  writ- 
ers had  not  been  directed  in  the  choice  of 
words,  how  could  we  have  been  assured  that 
those  which  they  have  chosen  were  the  most 
proper?  Is  it  not  possible,  nay,  is  it  not 
certain,  that  they  would  have  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  inaccurately,  and,  as 
many  of  them  were  illiterate,  by  consequence, 
would  have  obscured  and  misrepresented  the 
truth  ?  In  this  case,  how  could  our  faith  have 
securely  rested  on  their  testimony?  Would 
not  the  suspicion  of  error  in  their  writings 
have  rendered  it  necessary,  before  we  re- 
ceived them,  to  try  them  by  the  standard  of 
reason?  and  would  not  the  authority  and 
the  design  of  revelation  have  thus  been  over- 
thrown ?  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  words  of  Scripture  are  from  God,  as  well 
as  the  matter ;  or  we  shall  charge  him  with 
a  want  of  wisdom  in  transmitting  his  truths 
through  a  channel  by  which  they  might 
have  been,  and  most  probably  have  been, 
polluted. 

**  To  the  inspiration  of  the  words,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers 
seems  to  be  an  objection ;  because  if  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  the  author  of  the  words,  the  style 
might  be  expected  to  be  uniformly  the  same. 
Hut  in  answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  oper- 
ations are  various,  might  act  differently  on 
different  persons,  according  to  the  natural 
turn  of  their  minds.  He  might  enable  one 
man,  for  instance,  to  write  more  sublimely 
than  another,  because  he  was  naturally  of  a 
more  exalted  genius  than  the  other,  and  the 
subject  assigned  to  him  demandcfl  more  ele- 
vated language :  or  he  might  produce  a  dif- 
ference in  the  style  of  the  same  man,  by 
raising,  at  one  time,  his  faculties  above  their 
ordinary  state,  and  by  leaving  them,  at  an- 
other, to  act  according  to  their  native  energy, 
under  his  inspection  and  controL  We  should 
not  suppose  that  inspiration,  even  in  its 
higher  degrees,  deprived  those  who  were  the 
subjects  of  it  of  the  use  of  their  faculties. 
They  were,  indeed,  the  organs  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  they  were  conscious,  intelligent  organs. 
They  were  dependent,  but  distinct  agents ; 
and  the  operation  of  their  mental  powers, 
though  elevated  and  directed  by  supi'rior  in- 
fluence, was  analogous  to  their  ordinary  mode 
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of  j*r'xre<lur<*.  It  is  ea^y.  therefore,  to  cin- 
c«.'i>tr  that  th»*  styl*-  of  th*:*  writers  of  thf 
Sr-rijitur*:^  ^h<iuM  differ,  just  as  it  w^iold  have 
diffi-n-d  if  th«'\  had  not  hc-en  io<^pired.  A 
iH-rf.-f.'t  ULifonr.itv  of  «vie  could  not  have 
laki'ii  plac«',  uriltrs>  they  had  all  heen  inspired 
in  the  Kaiue  de^ee,  and  hy  inspLration  their 
fa^.-ultles  had  iMrea  cimpletelj  sufpended,  so 
tliat  divine  tpjtks  were  conveyed  by  them  in 
the  Kanie  (ta^Kive  manner  in  which  a  pipe 
afllorrls  a  {tas^afre  u>  water,  or  a  trumpet  to  the 
hreath."  A  more  f>enous  objection  to  plenary 
verbal  inspiration  is  founded  on  the  indispu- 
table fact,  tliat  there  are  numerous  pa&sages 
of  Scripture  containing  a  repetition  or  new 
representation  of  what  is  found  in  other  pas- 
sages, lietween  which  there  are  many  verbal 
discrepancies,  though  it  be  expressly  stated 
before  each,  that  the  Ix>rd  made  the  commu- 
nications in  tlvute  irtjnlit.  As  the  words  were 
spoken  only  once,  it  is  obvious  they  could 
not  be  communicated  under  both  the  forms 
in  which  they  now  appear,  or,  at  least,  the 
words  now  exhibited  in  the  original  text  are 
not,  in  every  respect,  the  identical  words 
spoken  on  the  occasion.  See  Dick'»  Kh»iy 
on  die  Jusplratiom  uf  Uie  Scriptures  ;  Hawker  on 
Plenary  Intqtiratitm  ;  Appendix  to  3rd  vol.  o/ 
DitddritUje^ii  Expovitur ;  Calamtf  and  Bennett 
on  Insjnration  ;  Dr.  Stennitt  on  the  Autltority 
and  Cue  of  Scripture ;  Parry's  Inquiry  inUt 
dte  \atute  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of 
the  AjHtsdes ;  Browns  S'at.  and  liev.  IttUif, 
p.  7w;  Dr.  Woods  on  Inspiration;  Hendersons 
Lectures  on  Inspiration;  and  articles  Chris- 
tianity and  Sc'BiiTURE,  in  this  work. 

Instinct,  that  power  which  acts  on  and  im- 
pels any  creature  to  any  particular  manner  of 
conduct,  not  by  a  view  of  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences, but  merely  from  a  strong  impulse 
supposed  necessar}'  in  its  effects,  and  to  be 
given  them  to  supply  the  place  of  reason. 

Inhtitute,  Institution,  an  established 
custom  or  law  ;  a  precept,  maxim,  or  prin- 
ciple. Institutions  may  be  considered  as  posi- 
tive, moral,  and  human.  1.  Those  are  called 
jMtsitive  institutions  or  precepts  which  are  not 
founde<l  ui)on  any  reasons  known  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  given,  or  discoverable  by  them, 
but  which  are  observed  merely  because  some 
suiK'nor  has  ccmimanded  them.  2.  Moral  are 
those,  the  reasons  of  which  we  sec,  and  the 
duties  of  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
cas<;  itself,  prior  to  external  command.  3.  Hu- 
nutttf  are  generally  applied  to  those  inventions 
of  men,  or  means  of  honouring  God,  wh\ch 
are  not  appointed  by  him,  and  which  are  nu- 
merous in  the  (Church  of  Rome,  and  too  many 
of  them  in  Protestant  churches.  Butlers 
AnaltHjy,p.*2l4i  Dodiiridye's  LecL,  lect.  158; 
Bohinson's  Clautle,  217,  vol.  i.,  and  258,  vol.  ii. ; 
liurrough's  two  I)is,  on  Positive  Institutions ; 
Bp.  II(Hidley's  Plain  Acamnt,  p.  3. 

Institution,  an  act  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  which  a  clergyman  is  approved  as  a 


fit  person  for  a  living,  and  is  prepftntory  to 
bis  inductioD  into  it.  The  former  rendew 
him  complete  as  to  spnritiial  rigbts :  the  latter 
gives  him  a  right  to  the  temporalities.  The 
words  used  by  the  bishop  on  the  oocasioo  are, 
**  I  institute  yoarector  of  soch  a  clmrch,  with 
core  of  fiools,  and  receive  jaaz  care  and 
mine.** 

hssT^XTKESTAJL  Mcsic,  mosic  prodnoed  by 
instruments,  in  contradistinction  from  Tocal 
music     See  Music 

iNTEGBmr,  poritj  of  mind,  free  from  any 
imdue  bias  or  principle,  Prov.  xL  3.  Many 
hold,  that  a  certain  artful  sa^acitj,  founded 
upon  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  the  best  con- 
ductor of  every  one  who  would  be  a  soccessful 
adventurer  in  life,  and  that  a  strict  attention 
to  integrity  would  lead  them  into  danger  and 
distress.  But,  in  answer  to  tlus,  it  is  jostlj 
observed.  1.  That  the  guidance  of  integritr  is 
the  safest  under  which  we  can  be  placed :  tLat 
the  road  in  which  it  leads  us  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  freest  from  dangers,    Prov.  iii.  21,   &c. 

2.  It  is  nnquestionaUy  the  most  honourable ; 
for  integrity  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
high  in  character  among  mankind,  Prov.  iv.  8. 

3.  It  is  most  conducive  to  felicity,  PhiL  iv.  6^ 
7  ;  Prov.  iii.  17.  4.  Such  a  character  can  look 
forward  to  eternity  without  dismay,  Rom.  iL  7. 

Intemperance,  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing. This  is  the  general  idea  of  it ;  but  we 
may  observe,  that  whatever  indulgence  onder- 
mines  the  health,  impairs  the  senses,  inflames 
the  passions,  clouds  and  sullies  the  reason, 
perverts  the  judgment,  enslaves  the  will,  or  in 
any  way  disorders  or  debilitates  the  faculties, 
may  be  ranked  under  this  vice.  See  article 
Temperance. 

Intercession  of  Christ,  his  interposing 
for  sinners  by  virtue  of  the  satisfaction  he 
made  to  divine  justice.      1.  As  to  the  &ct  it- 
self, it  is  evident,  from  many  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  Christ  pleads  with  God  in  favour  of 
his  people,  Horn.  viii.  34  ;  Heb.  viL  25  ;  1  John 
ii.  1.     2.  As  to  the  manner  of  it :  the  appear- 
ance of  the  high-priest  among  the  Jews,  in 
the  presence  of  Ood,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
when  he  offered  before  him  the     lood  of  th 
sin-offering,  is  at  large  referred  to  by  St.  Paul, 
as  illustrating  the  intercession  of  Christ,  HeK 
ix.  11,  14,  22,  26;    x.  19,  21.      Christ  ap- 
pears before  God  with  his  own  body  ;  bat  whe- 
ther he  intercedes  vocally  or  not  cannot  be 
known,  though  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
does  not ;  however,  it  is  certain  that  he  does 
not  intercede  in  like  manner  as  when  on  earth, 
with  prostration  of  body,  cries  and  tears,  which 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  his  state  of 
exaltation  and  glory ;  nor  as  supplicating  an 
angry  judge,  for  peace  is  made  by  the  blood  of 
the  cross  ;  nor  as  litigating  a  point  in  a  court 
of  judicature ;  but  his  intercession  is  carried 
on  by  showing  himself  as  having  done,  as 
their  surety,  all  that  law  and  justice  could  re- 
(luire,  by  representing  his  blood  and  sacrifice 
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ns  the  fTTonnd  of  his  people*8  acceptance  with  [ 
the  Father,  Rev.  v.  6 ;  John  xvii.  24.  3.  The 
end  of  C^hriRt's  intercession  is  not  to  remind 
the  Divine  Being  of  any  thing  which  he  woald 
otherwise  forget,  nor  to  persuade  him  to  an^ 
thing  which  he  is  not  disposed  to  do ;  but  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  holiness  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  Father,  and  the  wisdom  and  grace 
of  the  Son ;  not  to  say  that  it  may  have  other 
unknown  uses  with  respect  to  the  mhabitants 
of  the  invisible  world.  He  is  represented, 
also,  as  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of 
his  people,  which  become  acceptable  to  God 
through  him,  Kev.  viii.  3,  4 ;  Ileb.  xiiL  15 ; 
1  Pet  ii.  5.  lie  there  pleads  for  the  conver- 
sion of  his  unconverted  ones  *,  and  for  the  con- 
solation, preservation,  and  glorification  of  his 
people,  John  xvii. ;  1  John  li.  1, 2.  4.  Of  the 
f>roperues  of  Christ's  intercession,  we  may 
observe,  1.  That  it  is  authoritative:  he  in- 
ttreedes  not  without  right,  John  xviL  24 ;  Ps. 
ii.  8.  2.  >Vise:  he  understands  the  nature  of 
his  work,  and  the  wants  of  his  people,  John  ii. 
2.'>.  3.  Uighteous ;  for  it  is  founded  upon 
justice  and  truth,  1  John  iii.  5 ;  Hcb.  vii.  26.  ' 
4.  Compassionate,  Ueb.  ii.  17 ;  v.  8  ;  Is.  IxiiL 
9.  5.  He  is  the  sole  advocate,  1  Tim.  iL  5. 
r».  It  is  perpetual,  Heb.  vii.  25.  7.  Efficacious, 
1  John  li.  1, 2. — 5.  The  use  we  should  make 
of  Christ's  intercession  is  this  : — 1.  "NVe  may 
learn  the  wonderful  love  of  God  to  man,  Rom. 
V.  10.  2.  The  durability  and  safety  of  the 
church,  Luke  xxii.  31,32 ;  Is.  xviL  24.  3.  The 
irronnd  we  have  for  comfort,  Heb.  ix.  24 ; 
Rom.  viii.  34.  4.  It  should  excite  us  to  offer 
lip  prayers  to  God,  as  they  are  acceptable 
through  him.  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  See  Chamock*s 
Wttrkjty  voL  ii.  p.  IKK) ;  Fiavtrs  Workx,  vol.  i. 
p.  72 ;  Ditddriaye's  Lcct.  vol.  iL  p.  294,  8va ;  ' 
(iiirH  Both/  o/  Div.  vol  ii.  p.  162,  8vo.  edit. ; 
liroirns  S'aL  and  Iter.  Ilel.  p.  348  ;  Berry  ' 
Street  Li-cL,  No.  18 ;  Ridgleys  Body  of  Div. 
tpies.  55. 

In'tkbdict,   an   ecclesiastical  censnre,   by  , 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  forbids  the  per-  | 
formance  of  divine  service  in  a  kingdom,  pro-  j 
vince,  town,  &c.     This  censure  has  been  fre- 
quently executed  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  year  1170,  Pope  Alexander  ' 
III.  put  all  England  under  an  interdict,  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  di- 
vine service,  except  baptizing  infants,  taking 
confessions,  and  giving  absolution  to  dying 
penitents ;  but  this  censure  being  liable  to  ill 
consequences,  of  promoting  libertinism  and  a 
neglect  of  religion,  the  succeeding  popes  have 
ver^  seldom  made  use  of  it     There  was  also 
an  interdict  of  persons,  who  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  attending   on  divine  service. 
Particular  persons  were  also  anciently  inter- 
dicted of  fire  and  water,  which  signifies  a  ba- 
nishment for  some  particular  offence  :  by  this 
censure,  no  person  was  permitted  to  receive 
them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water ;  and  being 
thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  necessary  ; 


elements  of  life,  they  were,  doubtless,  under 
a  kind  of  civil  death. 

Interest  in  Chrirt,  a  term  often  made 
use  of  in  the  religious  world,  and  implies  an 
actual  participation  in  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion. In  one  sense,  every  human  being  has 
an  interest  in  the  mediation  of  our  Redeemer, 
forasmuch  as  it  is  onlv  through  that  mediation 
that  his  eternal  well-being  can  be  secured, 
and  eternal  blessedness  is  thus  proclaimed  to 
all ;  but  it  is  not  till  a  sinner  receives  the  di- 
vine testimony  respecting  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, that  he  becomes  possessed  of  a  real  per- 
sonal interest  in  Christ 

Interim,  the  name  of  a  formulary,  or  con- 
fession of  faith,  obtruded  upon  the  Protestants, 
after  the  death  of  Luther,  by  the  Emperor 
( 'harles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces. 
It  was  so  called,  because  it  was  only  to  take 
place  in  the  interim,  tUl  a  general  council 
should  decide  all  the  poiats  in  question  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  this : — The  emperor  had 
made  choice  of  three  divines,  viz.,  Julius 
Phlug,  Bishop  of  Naumberg ;  Michael  Held- 
ing,  titular  Bishop  of  Sidon ;  and  John  Agri- 
cola,  preacher  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh ; 
who  drew  up  a  project,  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  articles,  concerning  the  points  of  religion 
in  dispute  between  the  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. The  controverted  points  were,  the  state 
of  Adam  before  and  after  his  fail ;  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  justifi- 
cation of  sinners ;  charity  and  ^ood  works ; 
the  confidence  we  ought  to  have  in  God ;  that 
our  sins  are  remitted ;  the  church  and  its  true 
marks,  its  power,  its  authority,  and  ministers ; 
the  pope  and  bishops;  the  sacraments;  the 
mass ;  the  commemoration  of  saints ;  their 
intercession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  emperor  sent  this  project  to  the  pope 
for  his  approbation,  which  he  refused :  where- 
upon Charles  V.  published  the  imperial  con- 
stitution, called  the  **  Interim,*'  wherein  he 
declared,  that  **it  was  his  will,  that  all  his  . 
Catholic  dominions  should,  for  the  future,  in- 
violably observe  the  customs,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  of  the  universal  church  ;  and  that 
those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  it, 
should  either  reunite  themselves  to  it,  or  at 
least  conform  to  this  constitution  ;  and  that  all 
should  quietly  expect  the  decisions  of  the  ge- 
neral counciL"  This  ordinance  was  published 
in  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  May  15,  1548  ;  but 
this  device  neither  pleased  the  Pope  nor  the 
Protestants:  the  Lutheran  preachers  openly 
declared  they  would  not  receive  it,  alleging 
that  it  re-established  popery :  some  chose 
rather  to  quit  their  chairs  and  livings  than 
to  subscribe  it ;  nor  would  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony receive  it.  Calvin  and  several  others 
wrote  against  it  On  the  other  side,  the  em- 
peror was  so  severe  against  those  who  refused 
to  accept  it,  that  he  disfranchised  the  cities  of 
Magdeburg  and  Constance  for  their  oppobition. 
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Intkrmei>iate  Stati-:,  a  temi  made  nse  of 
tc>  denote  the  state  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  reaurreetion.  From  the  Scriptures 
speaking  frequently  of  the  dead  as  sleeping 
in  their  graves,  many  have  supposed  that  the 
soul  sleeps  till  the  resurrection,  t.  e.  is  in  a 
state  of  entire  insensibility.  But  against  this 
opinion,  and*that  the  soul,  after  death,  enters 
immediatelv  into  a  state  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, the  following  passages  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive. Matt  xviL  3 ;  Luke  xxiiu  42  ;  2  Cor. 
V.  6;  PhiL  i.  21 ;  Luke  xvi.  22,  23;  Rev.  vL  9. 
See  articles  Rescrrection,  Soui^  and  Fr- 
TURE  State  ;  Bishop  Latv*8  Appendix  to  his 
Theory  of  lieliyion ;  Searches  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued:  Bennetts  Olam  Hancshamoth,  or 
Vieuy  of  the  Intermediate  State;  Archibald 
CampbdVs  View  of  the  Middle  State ;  Arch- 
deacon Blackburne*s  Historical  View  of  the 
Controversy  concerning  an  Intermediate  State, 
and  the  scjxirate  Emistence  of  ifie  Soul  between 
Death  and  tlie  general  Resurrection ;  in  which 
last  the  reader  will  find  a  large  account  of  the 
writings  on  this  subject,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  to  almost  the  present 
time.     See  also  Doddridge^s  Lectures,  lect.  2 1 9. 

Intern UNTIU8,  the  messenger  or  represent- 
ative of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  foreign  courts 
and  republics.  The  papal  ambassador  sent  to 
emT)erors  and  kings  is  called  nuntius. 

Inter PRi-rriNG  of  Tongues,  a  gift  bestowed 
on  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  so 
that  in  a  mixed  assembly,  consisting  of  per- 
sons of  different  nations,  if  one  spoke  in  a 
language  understood  by  one  part,  another 
could  repeat  and  translate  what  he  said  into 
the  different  languages  understood  by  others, 
1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  xiv.  5,  C,  13.  Henderson  on 
Insniration,  p.  233. 

Intolerance  is  a  word  chiefly  used  in 
reference  to  those  persons,  churches,  or  so- 
cieties who  do  not  allow  men  to  think  for 
themselves,  but  impose  on  them  articles, 
creeds,  ceremonies,  &c.  of  their  own  devising. 
— See  Toleration.  Nothing  is  more  abhor- 
rent from  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion 
than  an  intolerant  spirit,  or  an  intolerant 
church.  **  It  has  inspired  its  votaries  with  a 
savage  ferocity  ;  has  plunged  the  fatal  dagger 
into  innocent  blood  ;  depopulated  towns  and 
kingdoms;  overthrown  states  and  empires, 
and  brought  down  the  righteous  vengeance 
of  Heaven  upon  a  gnilty  world.  The  pretence 
of  superior  knowl^ge,  sanctity,  and  authori- 
ty for  its  support,  is  the  disgrace  of  reason, 
the  grief  or  wisdom,  and  the  paroxysm  of 
folly.  To  fetter  the  conscience,  is  injustice ; 
to  ensnare  it,  is  an  act  of  sacrilege ;  but  to 
torture  it  by  an  attempt  to  force  its  feelings, 
is  horrible  intolerance ;  it  is  the  most  aban- 
doned violation  of  all  the  maxims  of  rcli^on 
and  morality.  Jesus  Christ  formed  a  king- 
dom purely  spiritual,  the  apostles  exercis^ 
only  a  spiritual  authority  under  the  direction 
of  Jesus  Christ;  particular  churches  were 


united  only  by  fiiith  and  love ;  in  all  civil 
affairs  they  submitted  to  civil  magistracy: 
and  in  religious  concerns  they  were  gorenied 
by  the  reasoning,  advice,  and  exhortations 
of  their  own  officers :  their  censures  were  only 
honest  reproofs,  and  their  excommiuiicatioiis 
were  only  declarations  that  such  offenden, 
being  incorrigible,  were  no  longer  accounted 
members  of  &eir  communities."  Let  it  ever 
be  remembered,  therefore,  that  no  man  or  men 
have  any  authority  whatever  from  Christ  over 
the  consciences  of  others,  or  to  persecute  the 
persons  of  any  whose  religious  principles 
agree  not  with  their  own.  See  LoM?eW*  Ser- 
nuins,  ser.  6 ;  liobinson's  Claude,  voL  n.  ppi 
227, 229 ;  Saurin's  Ser,,  3rd  vol.  p.  30,  preface; 
Locke  on  Government  and  Toleration, 

Intreplditt,  a  disposition  of  mind  imaf- 
fected  with  fear  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
Resolution  either  banishes  fear  or  surmounts 
it,  and  is  firm  on  all  occasions.  Courage  is 
impatient  to  attack,  undertakes  boldly,  and 
is  not  l^sened  by  difficulty.  Valour  acts 
with  vigour,  gives  no  way  to  resistance,  but 
pursues  an  enterprise  in  spite  of  opposition. 
Bravery  knows  no  fear,  it  runs  nobly  into 
danger,  and  prefers  honour  to  life  itself.  In- 
trepidity encounters  the  greatest  perils  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  and  dares  even  present 
death.     See  Courage,  Fortitude. 

Introibo,  part  of  the  5th  verse  of  the 
42nd  Psalm,  with  which  the  Catholic  priest,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  after  having  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  begins  the  mass  ;  on  which 
the  servitor  answers  with  the  rest  of  the 
verse.  The  whole  psalm  is.  then  recited  al- 
ternately by  the  priest  and  the  servitor.  In 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  during  passion-week, 
the  psalm  is  not  pronounced. 

Investiture,  in  ecclesiastical  policy,  is  the 
act  of  ctmferringany  benefice  on  another.  It 
was  customary  for  princes  to  make  investi- 
ture of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by  delivering 
to  the  person  they  had  chosen  a  pastoral  staff 
and  a  ring.  The  account  of  this  ceremony 
may  be  seen  at  large  in  Mosheim'a  Eccletias- 
tical  History,  cent  xi.  part  iL  chap.  2. 

Invisibles,  a  name  of  distinction  ffiven 
to  the  disciples  of  Osiandcr,  Flacius,  Illyri- 
cus,  Swenkfeld,  &c.,  because  they  denied  the 
perpetual  visibility  of  the  church. 

Invocation,  a  calling  upon  God  in  prayer. 
It  is  generally  considered  as  the  first  part  of 
that  necessary  duty,  and  includes,  1.  A  making 
mention  of  one  or  more  of  the  names  or  titles 
of  God,  indicative  of  the  object  to  whom  we 
pra^.  2.  A  declaration  of  our  desire  and 
design  to  worship  him.  And,  3.  A  desire  of 
his  assistance  and  acceptance,  under  a  sense 
of  our  own  unworthiness.  In  the  Church  d 
Rome,  invocation  also  signifies  adoration  of^ 
and  prayers  to,  the  saints.  The  council  of 
Trent  expressly  teaches,  that  the  saints  who 
reign  with  Jesus  Christ  are  employed  as  the 
intercessors  of  men,  and  offer  up  their  prayers 
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to  God,  and  contemn  those  who  maintain  the 
contrary  doctrine.  The  Protestants  censure 
and  reject  this  opinion,  as  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture ;  deny  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  and  think 
it  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  li- 
mited, finite  being  should  be  in  a  manner  omni- 
present, and,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  hear 
and  attend  to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  up 
to  him  in  England,  China,  and  Peru;  and  fVom 
hence  infer,  that  if  the  saints  cannot  hear 
their  request,  it  is  inconsistent  with  common 
sense  to  address  any  kind  of  prayer  to  them. 

lRRE8I8TinLE   GRACE.      ScC  GrACE. 

Irv]N'<:itk8,  so  called  from  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Irving,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  wno  had  acf^uired  great  popularity 
in  Ix>ndon,  but  whose  imagination  overpower- 
ing his  judgment,  seduced  him  into  the  adop- 
tion of  wild  and  fanciful  notions  on  the 
subject  of  prophecy,  the  bodily  reign  of 
i  'hrist  upon  the  earth,  the  restoration  of  mi- 
nicnlous  gifts,  &c.  In  1830,  pretensions  to 
such  gifts,  especially  that  of  speaking  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  were  advanced  at  Femicarry 
on  the  CJarelocb,  and  at  Port  Glasgow,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  whence  thev  were  speedily 
transferred  to  Mr.  Irving's  cnurch.  At  this 
juncture,  utterances  broke  forth,  partly  of  an 
unknown  and  inexplicable  description,  and 
{ntrtly  in  English,  of  which  the  latter  were 
n'garded  as  prophetic  announcements,  to  be 
implicitly  received  and  obeyed.  They  were 
first  c<innned  to  pri%Tite  meetings,  but  in  1831, 
they  made  their  appearance  in  the  public 
e(>ngregation,  and  continued  to  convey  what 
wtre  conceived  to  be  warnings  of  divine 
judgments,  and  predicti<ms  of  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  apostolic  office,  with  all  the 
accompanying  snpi'matural  endowments.  The 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Irving  from  the  Church  of 
SiMitland,  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  General 
Aissi'nibly,  and  consequently  from  the  exer- 
cit»e  of  his  ministerial  duties  in  the  kirk  in 
which  he  officiatt*d,  was  the  signal  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  constitution  of  things ; 
ministries  of  apostles,  angels,  pillars,  prophets, 
elders,  and  evangelists  were  successively  es- 
tablihheil,  presenting  antitypes  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  church,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  each 
member  answering  in  some  resi>ect  or  other, 
to  something  belonging  to  that  dispensation. 

In  doctrine,  the  Irvingites  seem  to  have 
swerved  greatly  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
4iosiKM,  substituting  the  imaginary  immediate 
workings  of  the  Spirit  within  them,  for  the 
apostolic  foundation  of  the  atonement,  which, 
like  the  modem  Oxonian  divines,  they  keep 
in  the  back  ground.  Though  they  set  very 
light  by  the  written  word,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  their  views  respecting  extraordinary 
spiritual  a^*ncy,  they  likewise  resemble  them 
in  their  high  notions  of  sacramental  efficacy, 
K  lieving  in  baptismal  regeneration,  and  using 
a  form  of  absoluti<m  equal  in  grossness  to 
that  employed  by  popish  priests. 


They  still  continue  to  meet  to  the  number 
of  three  or  four  hundred,  in  a  room  in  New- 
man-street ;  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
they  have  societies  more  or  less  organized. 

IsBRAKiKi,  a  denomination  which  appeared 
in  Russia  about  the  year  1666,  and  assumed 
this  name,  which  signifies  the  multitude  of  the 
elect  But  they  were  called  by  their  adversa- 
ries Raskolniki,  or  the  seditious  faction.  They 
Crofessed  a  rigorous  zeal  for  the  letter  of  the 
oly  Scriptures.  They  maintained  that  there 
is  no  subordination  of  rank  among  the  fkith- 
ful,  and  that  a  Christian  may  kill  himself  for 
the  love  of  Christ 

IsHMAELiTES,  or  IsMALiAMS,  a  Mohamme- 
dan sect  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
Shiites,  the  adherents  of  AIL  In  the  first 
century  of  the  Hegirah,  the  Iman  Giaffar-el 
Sadec,  a  descendant  of  Ali,  on  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son  Ishmael,  having  transferred  the 
succession  to  his  youngest  son,  Mousa,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  a  party 
refused  to  acknowledge  Mousa,  and  considered 
Ishmaers  posterity  as  the  legitimate  Imams. 
From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  they 
were  powerful  in  the  East.  Under  the  name 
of  Carmatians,  they  devastated  Irak  and 
Syria.  In  Persia,  which  they  also  overran 
about  this  time,  they  were  called  Meladehs, 
I.  e.  impious.  Oiie  dynasty  of  the  Ishmaelites 
conquered  Egypt  about  910,  and  another 
branch  founded  a  kingdom  in  Syria,  in  1090, 
under  Hassan,  who,  with  his  seven  successors, 
is  known  in  the  East  under  the  name  of  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mtmntain^  wh(»e  warriors 
issuing  forth  from  their  fastnesses  on  preda- 
tory expeditions,  committed  extensive  mur- 
ders ;  hence  the  name  assassmSf  given  to  them 
in  the  West,  and  afterwards  adopted  as  a 
common  name  for  murderers.  At  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Mongols;  and  fW>m  that  time  only  a  small 
remnant  of  them  has  survived  in  Persia  ;  and 
in  Syria,  in  Mount  Lebanon.  They  adore 
the  prophet  Ali,  as  the  Deity  incarnate,  and 
believe  in  supernatural  communications  made 
by  the  Imams ;  and  in  the  transmigration  of 
Souls  ;  but  deny  a  paradise  and  a  hell ;  do  not 
obser\'e  the  purifications  and  fasts  of  the  or- 
thodox ;  and  perform  their  pilgrimages  not  to 
Mecca,  but  to  Meschid,  the  place  of  All's  in- 
terment, four  days*  journey  from  Bagdad. 
They  have  no  public  temples,  and  their  rites 
are  simpler  tlum  those  of  the  other  Moham- 
medans. They  term  themselves  Seid^  i.  r. 
descendants  of  the  family  of  Mohammed, 
and  wear  the  green  turban  in  token  of  their 
pretended  nobility. 

IsLAMiSM,  the  orthodox  religion  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed.  See  MonAMMEDAN- 
ISM.  The  word  signifies  an  entire  submission 
or  devotion  to  the  will  of  another,  and  w\te- 
cially  of  God,  and  thence  the  security,  peace, 
and  prosperity  which  those  who  submit  them- 
selves enjoy.     The  profession  of  faith  in  the 
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unity  of  OckI,  and  the  divine  ai>ostleship  of 
Mohammed,  is  ealled  itahima  ;  and  every  one 
wlu)  niukcK  such  a  profession,  receives  the 
name  of  Moslem^  i.  e.  one  wlio  has  entirely 
embraced  the  tnie  faith,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  will  of  God.  The  plural  of 
tliis  -would  be  Muslim  ;  but  the  dual  number, 
Afiixlwutni,  being  commonly  substituted  for 
the  singular  by  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the 
word  MujMulnuin^  or  Mussclman,  has  in  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  European  languages,  nearly 
superseded  the  shorter  and  more  correct  tenn. 

Israelites,  the  descendants  of  Israel,  who 
were  at  first  called  Hebrews,  by  reason  of 
Abraham,  who  came  from  tlie  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates ;  and  afterwards  Israelites, 
from  Israel,  the  father  of  the  twelve  patri- 
archs; antl,  lastly,  Jews,  particularly  after 
their  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
because  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  other 
trilK'S,  and  foreigners  had  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  this  tribe.  For  the  liistory  of  this 
people,  see  article  Jews. 

Itala.  See  Ancient  Bible  Versions,  un- 
der the  article  BinLE,  No.  10. 

Itinerant  PREAniEiis,  those  who  are  not 
settled  over  any  particular  congregation,  but 
go  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  to,  and  instructing  the  ignorant. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  against  persons  of 
this  description ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledgeil,  that  there  would  not  be  so  much 
necessity  for  them,  were  every  minister  to  do 
his  duty.  But  the  sad  declension  of  morals 
in  many  places,  tlie  awful  ignorance  that  pre- 
vails {IS  to  Ood  and  real  religion,  the  little  or 
no  exertion  of  those  who  are  the  guides  of  the 
people  ;  *'  villages  made  up  of  a  train  of  idle, 
profligate,  and  miserable  poor,  and  where  the 
barbarous  rh^ines  in  their  churchyards  in- 
form us  that  they  are  all  cither  gone  or  going 


to  heaven  ;*'  these  things,  with  a  Tariety  of 
others,  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  able 
and  benevolent  person  to  step  forward,  and 
to  do  all  that  he  can  to  enlighten  the  minds, 
lessen  the  miseries,  and  promote  the  wel&re 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  A  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  respectable  talents, 
very  judiciously  observes,  that,  "  Notwith- 
standing the  prejudices  of  mankind,  and  the 
indiscretions  of  some  individuals,  an  itimerani 
teac/ier  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
useful  characters  that  can  be  found  upon 
earth ;  and  there  needs  no  other  proof  than 
the  experience  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  that, 
when  this  work  is  done  properly  and  with 
perseverance,  it  forms  the  grand  method  of 
spreading  wide,  and  rendering  efficacious  re- 
ligious knowledge,  for  great  reformations  and 
revivals  of  religion  have  uniformly  been  thus 
effected;  and  it  is  espcciallY  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
recoramendetl  as  the  divine  method  of  spread- 
ing the  gospel  through  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  itinerant  preaching  having  almost  al- 
ways preceded  and  made  way  for  the  s<,>lid 
ministry  of  regular  pastors.  But  it  is  a  work 
which  requires  peculiar  talents  and  disposi- 
tions, and  a  peculiar  call  in  God's  providence; 
and  is  not  rashly  and  hastily  to  be  ventured 
upon  by  every  novice  who  has  learned  to 
speak  about  the  gospel,  and  has  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  prudence,  humility,  or  ex- 
perience. An  unblemished  character,  a  dls- 
mterested  spirit,  an  exemplary  deadness  to 
the  w  orld,  unaffected  humility,  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  and  preparation 
for  enduring  the  cross  not  only  with  bold- 
ness, but  with  meekness,  patience,  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  are  indispensably  necessary 
for  such  a  service."  The  name  has  now,  in 
a  great  measure,  given  place  to  that  of  Home 
Missionary. 


J. 


1.  Jacobites,  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia;  so  called,  either  from 
Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob,  a 
monk,  who  flourished  in  the  year  550. 

The  Jacobites  are  of  two  sects,  some  fol- 
lowing the  rites  of  the  Latin  Church,  and 
others  continuing  separated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  There  is  also  a  division  among  the 
latter,  who  have  two  rival  patriarchs,  and  con- 
sist of  about  ^0,000  or  4(),0CM)  families,  living 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  As  to  their  be- 
lief, they  hold  but  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ :  ' 
with  respect  to  purgatory,  and  praters  for 
the  dead!,  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  Greeks  and  other  eastern  Christians. 
'I'hey  consecrate    unleavened   bread   at  the 


encharist,  and  are  against  confession,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  not  of  divine  institution. 
They  also  practise  circumcision  before  bap- 
tism. 

2.  The  name  of  Jacobites  is  also  applitd 
to  the  adherents  of  James  II.,  particularly  to 
the  non -jurors  who  separated  from  the  high 
ej)iscopal  church,  simply  because  they  wookl 
not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
king,  and  who  in  their  public  services  prayed 
for  the  Stuart  family.  They  were  most  nu- 
merous in  Scotland,  but  were  very  much 
lessened  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender  iu 
1745  ;  and  at  his  death  in  1788,  they  began  to 
pray  for  George  III. 

Jansenists,  a  sect  of  the  Roman  Catholic* 
in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Jan- 
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senilis  (bisliop  of  Ypre8,  and  doctor  of  divi- 
nity  of  the  universities  of  lA»uvain  and  Douay) 
in  relation  to  grace  and  predestination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  universities  just 
mentioned,  and  particularly   Father  Molina 
and   Father  l^eouard  Celsus,  thought  fit  to 
condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Jesuits  on  grace 
and  free-wilL     This  having  set  the  contro- 
versy on  foot,  Jansenius  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jesuits  the    sentiments  of  St 
Augustine,   and  wrote  a  treatise   on   grace 
^hich  he  entitled  ^  Augustinua.**    This  trea- 
tise was  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  who  accused 
Jansenius   of    maintaming    dangerous    and 
heretical  opinions;  and  afterwards,  in  1642, 
obtained    of    Pope    Urban    VIII.   a   formal 
coiideniiiation    of    the    treatise    written    by 
Jansenius ;  when  the  partisans  of  Jansenius 
gave  out  that  this  bull  was  spuriou.*:,  and  com- 
|K>sid  by  a  person   entiri'ly  devoted  to  the 
J<*suits.     Alter  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.,  the 
nti'air  of  Jansenii^ni  began  to  be  more  wunnly 
euutrovertetU  and  gave  birth  to  a  great  num- 
Ikt  of  (K)li'inieal  writings  concerning  grace ; 
uiul  what  «ice;isioned  some  mirth,  were   the 
titles  which  each  party  gave  to  their  writ- 
iiigs  :  one  writer  published  the  "  Torch  of  St. 
Augustine;"  anotherfound  '^SnuflTersof  St.  Au- 
giKtine's  Torch ;"  and  Father  Venion  formed 
"  A  (iag  for  the  Janseuistts"  &c.     In  the  vear 
1»>.*}0,  sixty-eight  bishops  of  France  sul»cribed 
a  letter  to  Po{)e  Innocent  X.,  to  obtain  an 
inquiry    into  and  condemnation  (»f  the  five 
following  propositions,  extracted  from  Jan- 
senius*   **  August inus:'*     1.  S(»ine    of   God*s 
cominaudments  are  im|H)ssible  to  be  observinl 
by  the  righteous,  even  though  they  endeavour 
Mith  all  their  power  to  accomplish  them. — 
2.  In  the  state  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are 
iueapable  of  resisting  inward  grace. — 3.  Merit 
and  demerit,  in  a  state  of  corrupted  nature, 
do  not  depend  on  a  liberty  which  excludes 
ni'<'e8sity,  but  on  a  liberty  which  excludes 
constraint.— 4.  The  Semi- Pelagians  admitted 
the  necessity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace 
for  the  perfonnance  of  each  narticular  act, 
even  for   the  beginning  of  faith ;    but  they 
were  heretics  in  maintaining  that  this  grace 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  will  of  man 
was  a])Ie  either  to  resist  or  ob<.*y  it.—  5.  It  is 
Semi -Pelagian  ism  to  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
or  shed  his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general. 
In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  apjiointcd  a 
congri>gation  for  examining  into  the  dispute 
ri'lutive  to  grace.     In  this  congregation  Jan- 
.seiiius  was  condemned  ;  and  the  bull  of  con- 
demnation published  in  May,  1653,  filled  all 
the  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
alarms  against  the  Jansenists.     In  tlie  year 
1656,  Pope   Alexander  VII.  issued  out  an- 
other bull,  in  which  he  condemned  the  five 
1»roi)osition8  of   Jansenius.       However,    the 
lunseuists  affirmed  that    these  propositions 
Were  not  to  be  found  in  this  book ;  but  that 
some  of  Ids  enemies  having  caused  them  to 


be  printed  on  a  sheet,  inserted  them  in  the 
book,  and  thereby  deceived  tlie  pope.  At 
last  (.Meiuent  XI.  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  his  constitution  of  July  17, 1705,  in  which, 
after  having  recited  the  constitutions  of  his 
predec^essors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  de- 
cUred,  "  That,  in  order  to  j^y  a  proper 
obedience  to  the  papal  constitutions  concern- 
ing the  present  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
receive  them  with  a  respectful  silence.**  The 
clergy  of  Paris,  the  same  year,  approved  and 
accepted  this  bull,  and  none  dared  to  oppose 
it.  This  is  the  fiimous  bull  l/niyenitust  so 
called  from  its  beginning  with  the  words 
Unigcnitus  Dei  Filiut,  &c.,  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  confiisiou  in  France. 

It  was  not  only  on  account  of  their  em- 
braciug  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  that  the 
Jesuits  were  so  imbittered  against  them  :  but 
that  which    offended  the   Jesuits,   and  the 
other  creatures  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  was 
their  strict  piety,   and   severe  moral  disci- 
pline.    The  Jansenists  cried  out  against  the 
corniptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  com- 
plained that  neither  its  doctrines  nor  morals 
retained  any  traces  of  their  former  purity 
They  reproached  the  clergy  with  an  univer- 
sal depravation  of  sentiments  and  manners, 
and  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  dimity  of 
their  character  and  the  duties  of  their  voca* 
tion  ;  they  censured  the  licentiousness  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  insisted  up<m  the  neces- 
sity of  reforming  their  discipline  according 
to  the  rules  of  sanctity,  abstinence,  and  self- 
denial,  that  were   originally    prescribed  by 
'  their  respective  founders.     They  maintained, 
also,  that  the  people  ou^ht  to  be  carefully 
instructed  in  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  public  liturgies  should 
be  offered  to  their  perusal  in  their  mother 
tongue ;  and,  finally,  they  looked  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  to  {)er8uade 
all  Christians  that  true  piety  did  not  consist 
in  the  observance  of  pompous  rites,  or  in  the 
performance  of  external  acts  of  devotion,  but 
in  inward  holiness  and  divine  love. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  sen- 
timents, the  Jansenists  have  been  accused  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism ;  and,  on  account 
of  their  severe  discipline  and  prtictice,  have 
been  denominated  Rujt*ristit,  It  is  said  that 
they  made  repentance  consist  chiefly  in  th(»se 
voluntary  sufferings  which  the  transgressor  in- 
fiicted  upon  himself,  in  proporti(m  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  crimes  and  the  degree  of  his  guilt 
They  tortured  and  macerated  their  bodies  by 
painful  labour,  excessive  abstinence,  continual 
prayer,  and  contemplation ;  nay,  they  carried 
these  austerities,  it  is  said,  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
as  to  place  merit  in  them,  and  to  consider  those 
as  the  Mcreti  vivtiuui  of  rciHuUtnce  who  had 
gradually  put  an  end  to  their  days  by  their  ex- 
cessive aln»tineiiee  and  labour.  Ih*.  Haweis, 
ho>ftever,  in  his  Church  Ilistor}*  (vol.  iii.  p.  40), 
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•eems  to  form  a  more  favoarable  opinion  of 
lluaii.  **  I  do  not."  says  he,  "readily  receive 
the  ucoiiftationft  that  Papists  or  Protestants 
liave  objected  to  them,  as  over-rigon)us  and 
fanatic  in  their  devotion  ;  but  I  will  admit 
many  things  might  be  blameable:  a  tincture* 
of  iM)pi'ry  might  drive  tliem  to  push  monkish 
austerities  too  far,  and  secretly  to  place  some 
\.  merit  in  mortification,  Mhich  they  in  general 
disic'laitned ;  \et,  with  all  that  can  be  said, 
Kurely  the  nnn  of  the  matter  was  in  them. 
A\'heii  I  read  Jansenius,  or  his  disciples  Pascal 
or  Quesnel,  I  bow  before  such  distinguished 
ejjcellences,  and  confess  them  my  brethren ; 
nhall  1  say,  my  fathers  ?  Their  principles  are 
pure  and  evangelical ;  their  nu.ral.s  formed  up- 
on the  apostles  and  prophets  ;  and  their  zeal 
to  amend  and  convert,  blessed  witb  eminent 
success." 

Jasiikr,  Book  of,  a  modem  apocryphal 
work,  intende<l  to  imiiose  on  the  crt^lulous  and 
ignorant,  to  sap  the  cre<lit  of  the  books  of 
JVIo£!is,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of  Moses 
himself.  It  pretends  to  1k^  a  translatiim  of 
tlie  ancient  record,  mentione<l  Josh.  x.  1.'),  and 
2  Sam.  i.  18,  but  is  one  of  the  most  clumsy 
and  impudent  forgeries  that  ever  were  at- 
tempted to  be  ])almed  on  the  public.  It  was 
fir^t  publishe<l  by  Jacob  Hive,  a  printer,  in 
1731,  in  4 to,  wlio  workini  it  off  secretly  by 
night,  at  a  private  press. 

J  KAj^>i'sY  is  that  particular  uneasiness  which 
arises  from  the  fear  that  some  rival  may  rob 
us  of  the  atFecti<m  of  one  whom  we  greatly 
h)ve,  or  Kiis|)ieion  that  lie  has  already  done  it. 
The  first  Si>rt  of  jealousy  is  iIl^epnrable  fnwn 
love,  iK'fore  it  is  in  jH^ssession  <of  its  object ; 
the  latter  is  unjust,  generally  mischievous,  and 
always  troublesome. 

Jkiiovaji,  one  of  the  Scripture  names  of 
Clod,  and  p<*culiar  to  him,  signifying  the  Be- 
ing who  is  self-existent,  and  gives  existence 
to  otliers.  The  name  is  also  given  to  ( *hrist. 
Is.  xl.  3,  and  is  a  proof  of  his  godhead.  Matt, 
iii.  3  ;  Is.  vi. ;  John  xii.  41.  The  Jews  had  so 
great  a  veneration  for  this  name,  that  they  left 
off  the  custom  of  pronouncing  it,  and  substi- 
tute<l  the  word  Adomii  in  its  stead,  whereby 
its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.  They 
believe  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  of  God. 

It  is  commonly  called  the  Titntt/rammaton 
(r(ri>aypafifiaroi\)  or  name  of  four  letters, 
nirr ;  and,  containing  in  itself  the  past  and 
future  tenses,  as  well  as  the  present  participle, 
sipiifiesi/i;  wAowas,  is,  aiK/ shall  jik,  or  the 
hhnial,  VnvhinujeufAe,  and  Faithful.  This 
inconnnunieable  name  seems  to  have  been 
known  among  the  Phicnicians,  since  San- 
ehoniathon  is  said  to  have  received  his  accounts 
from  a  jjriest  of  the  QiAJa^;  and  to  it  doubt- 
less is  to  be  traced  the  Jao  and  Jovf.  of  the 
(i reeks.  The  ICgyptians  alst)  seem  to  have 
had  some  ar<[uaiiitunce  with  its  meaning,  for 
in   the   temple  (»f  Is>is  vfas  the  following  in- 


scription : — **  1  am  whatever  is,  waa,  and  will 
be,  and  no  mortal  has  ever  raised  my  veiL" 

JKBO.ME,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pro- 
ductive authors  of  the  early  Latin  Choreh, 
was  born  about  331,  in  Dalmatia,  of  wealthy 
(mrents,  educated  with  care  in  literary  studies, 
and  made  familiar  with  the  Roman  and  Greek 
classics,  under  the  grammarian  Donatus,  at 
Rome.  He  did  not  escape  the  oontaminating 
licentiousness  of  the  capital,  bat  had  his  feel- 
ings excited  by  the  catacombs  and  tombs  of 
the  martyrs ;  and  becoming  inclined  towards 
the  Christian  faith,  he  became  acqtiainted  with 
several  of  its  preachers  in  Gaul,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  was  baptized  before  his  fortieth 
year  at  Rome.  Having  formed  a  high  idea  of 
the  ascetic  life,  he  retired,  in  374,  into  the  de- 
serts of  Chalcis,  where  for  four  years  he  prac- 
tised the  severest  mortificatioos,  and  applitd 
himself  to  the  most  laborious  studies.  He 
now  obtained  ordinatiim  as  a  presbyter  of  An- 
ticK'h  ;  went  soon  after  to  eiyoy  the  instruction 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  at  Constantinople ;  and 
at  length  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  his  pub- 
lic exposition  of  the  Scriptures  procured  him 
great  favour,  especially  among  the  ladies,  some 
of  whom,  matrons  of  rank  in  the  fashionable 
world,  togetlier  with  their  daughters,  c«»mplied 
with  his  exhortations,  and  became  nuns.  Mar- 
cella  and  Paula  are  celebrated  for  the  epistles 
which  he  wrote  to  them  ;  and  the  latter  ac- 
companied him  to  Palestine  in  38f»,  where  he 
founded  a  convent  at  Bethlehem,  with  htir 
funds  and  in  her  society,  and  where  he  died 
in  420.  His  biblical  lalwnrs  are  highly  valu- 
able ;  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
fn>m  the  original  Hebrew  is  the  foundation  of 
the  A'ulgate,  and  his  commentaries  contain 
much  useful  matter.  He  was  the  only  one  vi 
the  fathers  who  seems  to  have  thoroogbly 
studied  the  Hebrew,  which  he  did,  with  the 
assistance  of  learni>d  rabbins  in  Palestine.  He 
enpagetl  much  in  controversy,  on  which  occa- 
sions he  frequently  displayed  great  acerbity. 
He  had  neither  the  philosophical  genius,  n<»r 
the  scriptural  views  of  his  celebrated  contem- 
porary Augnstine ;  but  he  possessed  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  languages,  anil  a 
glowing  and  lively  imagination,  which  gave 
attractions  to  his  style,  and  rendered  him  tlitf 
most  distinguishiHi  writer  of  his  time. 

Jkromk  of  Pracitj:,  the  celebrated  by- 
reformer,  was  born  at  l*ragiie,  about  the  year 
1370.  Aery  little  is  extant  relative  to  the  early 
part  c»f  his  life ;  but  he  was  verj'  eagt*r  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  spent  his  youth  in 
the  universities  of  Prague,  Paris,  Heidel- 
burgh,  Cologne,  and  Oxford.  At  the  btter 
university  he  l)ecame  acquainted  with  tl'e 
works  of  Wickliilc' ;  translated  them  into  his 
native  language ;  pwfessed  himself,  on  his  n*- 
turn  to  Prague,  to  bo  an  open  favourer  of  \\\\\\ 
and  attached  himself  to  the  reformoil  in  !»*.- 
hernia,  over  whom  Huss  presided.  Bi*fore  the 
council  of  Constance,  Jerome  was  citi*d  on  tlie 
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17th  of  April,  1415,  when  Hum  was  confined 
at  that  place.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  render  any  assistance  to  Huss, 
and  therefore  thought  it  pnidcut  to  retire ;  and* 
on  hrhalf  of  Huss,  he  wrote  to  the  enip(*ror. 
At  Kirsaw,  Jerome  was  seized  by  an  officer 
of  the  Duke  of  Sullybach,  who  immediately 
wrote  to  the  council  concerning  him,  and  they 
directed  him  to  send  his  prisoner  to  Constance. 
( )n  his  arrival  at  that  place,  he  was  imme- 
diately brought  before  the  council,  accused  of 
his  attachment  to  Protestant  principles,  and 
was  remanded  from  the  assembly  into  a  dun- 
giM>n.  As  he  was  there  sitting,  ruminating 
on  his  approaching  fate,  he  heard  a  voice  call- 
in  i;  out  m  these  words,  ^  Fear  not,  Jerome,  to 
dk'  in  the  cause  of  that  truth  which,  during 
tliy  life,  thou  hast  defend(*(L"  It  was  the 
voice  of  Madderwitz,  who  had  contributed  to 
the  comf<irt  of  Huss  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
it,  Jerome  was  conveyed  to  a  strong  tower, 
and  exposed  to  torture  and  want 

This  conduct  brought  on  him  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  attempts  were  then  mode  to  mduce 
him  to  retract  his  principles,  but  he  remained 
immoveable.  Unhappily,  however,  for  his 
subsetpient  peace  of  mind,  he  was  at  length 
in<luced  to  retract,  and  acknowledged  the 
errors  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss ;  assented  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  latter ;  and  declared  him- 
s  -If  a  firm  believer  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Hut  the  conscience  of  Jerome  would  not  allow 
him  to  suffer  that  retraction  to  remain ;  and 
hi*  acconliugly  recanted,  and  demanded  a  se- 
cond trial  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
Mtk\\  1410,  Jerome  was  again  called  before  the 
cr>uncil ;  and  charged  with  his  adherence  to 
the  em>rs  of  WicklifFe :  his  having  had  a  pic- 
ture of  him  in  his  chamber ;  his  denial  of  tran- 
substantiation  ;  with  other  matters  of  a  simi- 
lar description.  On  these  articles  he  answer- 
t»d  with  e<)ual  spirit  Through  the  whole  ora- 
tion he  manifested  an  amazing  strength  of  me- 
mory. His  voice  was  sweet,  distinct,  and  full. 
Firm  and  intrepid  he  stood  before  the  council ; 
colk'cted  in  himself,  and  not  only  despising. 
Iiiit  seeming  even  desirous  of  death.  His 
ii|M'e<.'h  <lid  not,  however,  excite  pity ;  and  he 
w:is  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power  for  mar- 
tyrdom. AVhen  surrounded  by  blazing  fag- 
p.»ts,  ho  cried  out,  "  O  Lord  God,  have  mercy 
uj)on  me  1"  and  a  little  afterwards,  "  Thou 
kiiowesthowl  have  loved  thy  truth."  With 
cheerful  countenance  he  met  his  fate ;  and  ob- 
t^-'rviiig  the  executioner  about  to  set  fire  to  the 
wikmI  liehind  his  back,  he  cried  out,  **  Bring 
thy  loreh  hither :  perform  thy  office  before  my 
f;u'«*.  H:>d  I  feared  death,  I  might  have  avoid- 
eil  it."  As  the  wood  began  to  bleze,  he  sang 
a  livmn,  which  the  violence  of  th«2  flames  did 
not  interrupt.  Jerome  was,  unquestionably, 
an  excellent  man.  His  Christianity  must  have 
1m -en  sincere  thus  to  have  supported  him ;  and 
the  uniform  tenor  of  his  aged  and  virtuous 
lite  corroltoruted  the   truth  of  that  opinion. 


His  temper  was  mild  and  affable,  and  the  rela-. 
tions  of  life  he  supported  with  great  piety  and 
benevolence.  He  was  a  light  set  upon  a  hill ; 
and  though  for  a  few  moments  it  was  obscured 
and  darkened,  yet  it  again  burst  forth,  and  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  splendour  and  advantage. 
Vitie  Life  of  Jerome ;  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the 
Reformers;  and  a  letter  from  Poggio  of 
Florence  to  Leonard  Aretin. — Jomes's  Christ. 
Biog. 

Jerusalem  (D'^ttm*,  the  Abode  of  Peace, 
corrupted  in  the  Greek,  Hierosoiyma,  the  «i- 
cred  Soli/ma,)  the  celebrated  capital  of  Pales- 
tine, originallv  the  royal  residence  of  Melchi- 
sedec,  then  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites, 
and  oltimatrty  the  sacred  metropolis  of  the 
Hebrews,  situated  on  the  boimdary  line  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  was  suc- 
cessively taken  and  plundered  by  the  Egypt- 
ians, Arabians,  and  Syrians,  and  razed  to' the 
ground  by  the  Chaldeans,  at  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  After  having  been  rebuilt,  it  was 
again  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  and  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  70  ; 
since  which  time  it  has  never  recovered  its 
former  appearance,  and  has  been  subject  to 
numerous  vicissitudes  from  the  Persians,  Sara- 
cens, Crusaders,  Turks,  and  Egyptians. 

Jerusalem  is  at  present  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  Its  environs 
are  barren  and  mountainous.  The  city  lies 
on  the  western  declivity  of  a  hill  of  iMisalt, 
surrounded  with  rocks  and  deep  valleys,  with 
a  much  colder  climate  than  might  be  expected 
from  its  geographical  situation..  It  is  now 
only  about  two  miles  in  circuit  It  is  irregu- 
larly built,  has  pretty  high  walls,  and  six  gates, 
which  still  bear  Hebrew  names.  The  houses 
are  of  sandstone,  three  stories  high,  and  with- 
out windows  in  the  lower  story.  This  lifeless 
uniformity  is  only  diversified,  here  and  there, 
by  the  spires  of  the  mosques,  the  towers  of 
the  churches,  and  a  few  cypresses.  Of  25,0(K) 
inhabitants,  13,0(X)  are  Mohammedans  and 
401H)  Jews.  Christians  and  Jews  wear  a  blue 
turban  to  distinguish  them.  The  women  in 
their  close  veils,  and  white  dresses,  look  like 
walking  corpses.  The  streets  are  unpaved, 
and  filled  either  with  clouds  of  dust  or  with 
mire.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  veiled  figures 
in  white,  insolent  Turks,  melancholy  Jews, 
and  superstitious  Christians.  Weavers  and 
slipper-makers  are  the  only  artizans.  A  mul- 
titude of  relics  arc  sold  to  the  credulous  pil- 
grims, who  are  always  a  chief  source  of  sup- 
port to  the  inhabitants :  at  Easter,  they  often 
amount  to  50CN) ;  but  few  of  them  are  Euro- 
peans. Jerusalem  has  a  governor,  a  cadi  or 
supreme  judge,  and  a  mufti,  to  preside  over 
religious  matters.  There  are  still  many  places 
and  buildings  designated  by  sacred  names. 
The  citadel,  which  is  pretended  to  be  the  city 
of  David,  is  a  Gothic  building  throughout,  and 
is  called  the  Pisan  Tower,  pn>bably  because  it 
was  built  by  the  Pisans  during  the  crusades. 
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All  tlie  iiilgriins  are  niaintaiDod  for  a  month 
f^ratiiitriusly  at  tlie  Franciscan  monasten-,  bo- 
s'mU's  wliich  there  are  GI  Christian  convents 
in  Jcriisali'm ;  of  these  the  Armenian  is  the 
largest.  TLoy  are  siipportwi  by  voluntary 
eiMitributions  principally  from  Euntpe.  The 
ell  11  roll  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  lias  been  for 
1  .')(N)  years  the  most  sacred  place  in  Jerusalem. 
It  IS  t'oiii posed  of  several  churches  united,  and 
is  said  to  be  enacted  on  Golgotha.  Here  is 
Khiiwn,  in  a  large  subterraneous  apartment, 
richly  omamentetl,  the  pretended  frrave  of  the 
Saviour,  with  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble. 
This  church  is  n']>orted  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  empress  Helena,  in  the  fourth  century, 
after  she  had  found  the  true  cross.  The  Jews 
live  in  great  wretehe<lne5s,  and  are  contined 
to  a  sniuil  i»art  of  the  cit^'.  The  temple  of  the 
Mifhammi'dans,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
tlieir  greatest  ^anctuarii'S,  is  magnificent.  It 
consists  of  two  large  buildings,  of  which  the 
<>n«.>  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  dome  and  bi*au- 
tifiil  gilding.  The  other  is  f»ctangular,  and  is 
ealh-d  JH  Saharu.  Here  the  Mohammedans 
hliow  the  footstei^  of  their  prophet,  surround- 
ed with  a  golden  grate,  and  a  copy  of  the  Ko- 
ran, four  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 
Everj  thing  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler fumishi's  him  with  an  illiistrati<m  of  that 
prophecy. — **  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down 
of  the  dcntiley." 

Jkhtith,  or  Uu*  Sttfii-tif  of  Jvsus;  a  famous 
religious  oi-dt-r  (>f  the  Hoinisli  church,  founded 
by  Ignatius  lA)yoIa,  a  Spanish  knight,  in  the 
sixteenth  CMitiirv.  The  plan  which  this  fa- 
natic formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was 
suggested,  as  he  gave  out,  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  Heaven.  Hut,  notwithstanding 
this  high  pretension,  his  design  met  at  first 
with  violent  opiK>!iition.  The  pope,  to  whom 
J^yola  had  applied  for  the  sanction  of  his 
nuthoritv  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred 
his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinals.  They 
represented  the  establishment  to  be  unneces- 
sary as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refused 
to  graut  his  approl>atit)n  of  it.  At  last,  Jx>yoIa 
removed  all  bis  scruples,  by  an  offer  which  it 
was  iinfMissible  for  any  po[»e  to  resist.  He 
pro]K)se<l,  that  bi'sides  the  tliree  vows  of  po- 
verty, of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience, 
which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regu- 
lars, the  members  of  Ids  society  should  take  a 
fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding 
tliemselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should 
command  for  the  service  of  religion,  and 
without  requiring  any  thing  from  the  holy  see 
for  their  6up|>ort.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the 
revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the  Romish 
church,  ut  a  time  when  every  part  of  the 
j>opish  system  was  attacked  with  so  much 
violence  and  success,  the  acquisition  of  a  body 
of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  tlie  see  of 
Home,  and  whom  it  might  Si't  in  opposition  to 
all  its  enemies,  was  au  object  of  the  highest 


conse<]ncnce.  Paul,  instantly  perceiving  this, 
confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his 
bull ;  granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  appointed 
I^yola  to  be  the  first  general  uf  the  order. 
The  event  fully  justified  Paul's  discernment 
in  expecting  such  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less 
than  half  a  century  the  society  obtained  esu- 
blishments  in  everv  countr>-  that  adhered  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  its  power  and 
wealth  increased  amazingly ;  the  number  of 
\U  members  became  great ;  their  character 
as  well  as  accomplishments  were  still  gitrater ; 
and  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by  the  friends 
and  dreadi'd  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romii^h 
faith,  as  the  most  able  and  enterprising  order 
in  the  church. 

2.  JtituilSy  iibject  of  the  order  of. — The  pri- 
mary object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders 
is  to  separate  men  from  the  world,  and  fnmi 
any  concern  in  its  affairs.  In  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  cIoisttT,  the  monk  is  called  to 
work  out  his  salvation  by  extraordinary  acts 
of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the 
world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transac- 
tions. He  can  be  of  no  bi'nefit  to  mankind 
but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On 
the  contrary',  the  Jesuits  are  taught  to  consi- 
der thems4.>lve8  as  formed  for  action.  Tliey 
are  ch(»sen  soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselvt-s 
continually,  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the 
I.x)pi>,  his  vicar  on  earth.  A^liatever  tends  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  wliatever  can  bo  of  ii$e 
to  reclaim  or  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holy 
see,  is  their  proper  object.  1'bat  they  may 
have  full  leisure  for  this  active  service,  they 
are  totally  exempted  from  those  functions, 
the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief  busi- 
iK>ss  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no 
processions ;  they  practise  no  rigorous  auste- 
rities ;  they  do  not  consume  <me  half  of  their 
time  in  the  repetition  of  tedious  ofiices;  bat 
they  are  reijuired  to  attend  to  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  world  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  these  may  have  upon  religion ;  they  are 
directed  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons 
in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friend- 
ship ;  and,  by  the  very  constitution  and  ge- 
nius of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue 
is  infused  into  all  its  members. 

3.  JcHuitity  peculian'ticJi  if  their  policy  and 
tfittH'mmcnt. — Other  orders  are  to  be  considered 
as  voluntary-  associations,  in  which,  whate^^r 
affects  the  whole  body,  is  regulated  by  the 
common  suffrage  of  all  its  meml)ers.  But 
Ix)yola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience, 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  military  pro- 
fession, appointed  that  the  govemmont  of  his 
onler  should  l>e  purely  monarchical.  A  ge- 
neral chosen  for  life,  by  deputii*s  from  the 
several  provinces,  possesi-cd  power  that  was 
supreme  and  indepeudent,  extending  to  every 
perstm  and  to  every  case.  To  his  commands 
they  were  required  to  yield  not  only  outward 
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olK'd'u'nce,  but  to  resign  up  to  him  tke  indina- 
tionft  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  sentiments 
of  thvir  own  undenttandiDg;;.  Such  a  singular 
form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its 
oliaroctor  on  all  the  members  of  the  order, 
and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  opera- 
tions. There  has  not  been,  perhaps,  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  any  example  of  such  a 
p<.*rfect  despotism  exercised,  not  over  monks 
shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over 
men  dL8|)crsed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest 
in  the  general  such  absolute  dominion  over 
all  its  members,  they  carefully  provide  for  his 
U'ing  perfectly  informed  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects.  Every 
novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
iMitiTing  into  the  order,  is  obliged  to  manifest 
his  conscience  to  the  sui)erior,  or  a  person 
app4>intcd  by  him  ;  and  is  re<]uired  to  confess 
not  only  his  sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover 
tho  inclinatitms,  the  passions,  and  the  bent  of 
the  soul.  This  manifestation  must  be  renewed 
every  six  months.  Each  member  is  directed 
tn  «)bserve  the  words  and  actions  of  the  no- 
vices and  is  bound  to  disclose  every  thin^  of 
importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior. 
In  order  tliat  this  scrutiny  into  their  character 
may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  a  long  novi- 
tiate must  expire,  during  which  they  pass 
thnmgh  the  several  grpdations  of  rank  in  the 
society  ;  and  they  must  have  attained  the  full 
age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows  bv  which 
thev  become  professed  members.  By  these 
vanous  methods,  the  superiors,  under  whose 
immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed, 
ac<iuire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispo- 
sitions and  talents ;  and  the  general,  by  ex- 
amining the  registers  kept  for  this  purpose, 
is  enabled  to  choose  the  instruments  which 
his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any  service 
for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them. 

4.  Je^uiUy  prvgrest  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence ojl — As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of 
this  order  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in 
promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged 
them,  of  course,  in  many  active  functions. 
From  their  first  institution,  they  considered 
the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  pro- 
vince: they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides 
and  confe!>sors  ;  they  preached  frequently,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  people ;  they  set  out  as 
missionaries  to  convert  unbelievmg  nations. 
Refore  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the 
education  of  vouth  in  every  Catholic  country 
in  Europe,  'fhey  had  bi.>conie  the  confessors 
of  almost  all  its  monarchs ;  a  fimction  of  no 
small  importance  in  any  reign,  but,  under 
a  weak  prince,  superior  to  that  of  minister. 
They  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every 
person  eminent  for  rank  or  power ;  they  pos- 
sessed the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and 
interest  with   the  papal  court,  as  the  most 


xealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority ; 
they  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  di- 
rection of  the  most  considerable  courts  in 
Europe  ;  they  mingled  in  all  affairs,  and 
took  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution. 
But  while  they  thus  advanced  in  power,  they 
increased  also  in  wealth  ;  various  expedients 
were  devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the 
vow  of  poverty.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth 
common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits 
possessed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.— Under  the  pretext  of  promoting  the 
success  of  their  missions,  and  of  fi&cilitating 
the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtain- 
ed a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Rome 
to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert :  in  consequence  of  this,  they  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce, 
both  in  the  E^t  and  West  Indies ;  they  opened 
warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in 
which  they  vended  their  commodities.  Not 
satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the 
example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired 
possession  accordingly,  of  the  large  and  fertile 
province  of  Paraguay,  which  stretches  across 
the  southern  continent  of  America,  fh>m  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains  of  Potosi  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
Here,  indited,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were 
of  service ;  they  found  the  inhabitants  in  a 
state  little  different  iVom  that  which  takes 
place  among  men  when  they  first  begin  to 
unite  together ;  strangers  to  the  arts ;  subsist- 
ing precariously  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and 
hardly  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
suboi^ination  and  government — The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  civilize  these 
savages :  they  taught  them  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  build  houses,  and  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages,  &c.  They  made 
them  taste  the  sweets  of  society,  and  trained 
them  to  arts  and  manufactures.  Such  was 
their  power  over  them,  that  a  few  Jesuits  pre- 
sided over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians. 
But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the 
Jesuits  for  the  ^ood  of  mankind,  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  their  order  was  discernible :  they 
plainly  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an 
independent  empire,  subject  to  the  society 
alone,  and  which,  by  the  superior  excellence 
of  its  constitution  and  police,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion  over  all 
the  southern  continent  of  America.  AVith 
this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
or  Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  settiements 
from  acquiring  any  dangerous  influence  over 
the  people  within  the  limits  of  the  province 
subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured 
to  inspire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  these  nations ;  they  cut  off  all  inter- 
course between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  settlements.  When  they  were 
obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  clia- 
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T  •  :*T  from  tli*-  nt-JL'li^»^urinp  p)\>niinfnt>. 
ifii-v  <!i'l  iiot  iM-riiiit  liiiii  to  h:ivi-  anv  c<^i:ivtT- 
'•ili"ii  witli  tlirir  Milii«iT- :  :iiifl  no  In<l::in  was 
;iil(iMi-(l  I'Vi'ii  tM  *'nTi-r  ili--  h-iu^if  wlirre  ihi-<i' 
rtr:ii':'i  r-  rt'*i'l''l.  niil* '•'•  in  tliL-  pri-cnce  of  a 
.!•  -'lit.  liMip-ltT  t<»  fffpl.-r  ;tr.y  fniiMiniKicaMon 
}iif  wi'i-ri  tli'Mia*'ilfli''uli;i«  |-»'>>ili].'.  tlu-viiidiiJi- 
tri'-ii-ly  iivoi'ImI  /rixiii;:  t!n;  IritliaiiHuii}  kn«iw- 
!•■■!;_'••  i>filii:  Sjijiiiv|i«>r  <»f  afi>  'iih»T  KurojH'an 
lari:.'iri;.'i'  ;  !»tji  ♦  n'Miiirapi-fi  llir  'Jitterciit  triN-s 
\*hi'-li  tli»v  lia«i  civili/'-d  to  a«*qnir<.*  a  certain 
«li.'i]i  I.I  fif  ilic  Iiidiaii  tjjii^riii.',  uimI  lal>«)iir<.'«l  lo 
ijiaLi"  tlial  tlic  univrTsril  lan;;ii:>;.'i*  lhrou;rInMit 
tli'-irdiitiiiriiiiTi'..  Asall  (hcsc  |in-i'a'.ition»i  \*it!i- 
«iiit  inilitary  fon*'-,  wouM  liav<;  bn-n  iiisulfi- 
ri'-nt  t«»  li  i\i'  n-ri'WTffl  tln-ir  i.-iiipirf  si.ruri'  and 
iH-rrnarii-rif,  iJn-j  ifij.tnict»d  llirir  siilijt-cts  in 
tli<-  l!'ir<'|ir'ati  art  nf  war.  and  f(»riiicd  t1i<-ni  inti) 
tK.flics  f-Mrii|ili-(id\  arriu'd,  and  v*rll  dl^cillIil;^••I. 
.'i.  .//  'Uiti^  prrnifnius  tffttl\  <</  //</.*  ariU  r  n\ 
iiril  Mnii/ff.  'J'li'iU!/li  it  must  }h:  conti  sM.d 
that  ill*'  .Iiii'ils  ciilflvafi-'l  tin-  Ntiidy  <»f  juu-i*  nt 
liti-rafnri',  ruid  rrMitiil.nl*"!  imn.-li   towards  \hv 

|»i<i;»r if  iiitlii  ■  li-arninjr ;  lln»i!gh  tln-v  have 

pr'id'ifrd  ciiiincnt  iMa»«i<'rs  in  i*\itv  bnuudi  of 
-f  i'-ri'  I",  and  can  Ima*"!  <if  u  tiiinil«i-r  <»f  inirr- 
nin'i-^  anili'if-  :  %••!,  unhappily  for  mankind, 
thiir  \a't  inl1n«i:«'''  Iia>>  in'fii  <»{t«n  I'X'Ttiil 
«irli  thi"  ino-t  fatal  rlV.cts.  Siuii  was  tho 
t<'ii>li'i:<'y  iif  tliat  fljvcij  liiir»  uhsfrvi-f]  l»y  tin.' 
SiM-jily  in  t'<>nniii;r  if.-  inrtulM'rs,  aiid  Mudi  tin* 
fiitidaiiii-ntal  iiiaxnis  jii  its  cdrisiitntirin.  that 
i\iT\  .li-iilt  wa^i  tan;'ht  to  n-iranl  the  inlrn">t 
ol  I  hi-  t'rdiT  as  th<'  capital  idrr.  ct  tu  v*  hich 
i\ir\  i"«iiiv  fh-ratiiiri  wa-  to  In*  ^:^l■^ifir.'•■d.  A"i 
till-  pn»sp«  rity  «'f  tin-  onhT  wa»*  intimately 
i<>nrii-«-t' •!  with  tin-  prisii\ation  i-f  lh«'  pa|»al 
anth'iritx,  thr  ,h-.iiit<.  intliii'iM'id  bv  tin-  same 
piJjiiMph-  (>f'atta<'hnien(  tti  tin- int«Tcst  of  their 
s'H-iit\,  have  liei-n  the  m"".t  zealnus  jialnms 
•  »f  ihx'f  doctrines  which  len<l  to  exalt  eeele- 
siasiical  p.iw«ron  thf  ruins  (»f  civil  pnvi-ni- 
ineiit.  'I'lu-y  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
llnnie  a  jnrisdir-tioji  a^  extensive  and  abs<. lute 
as  was  clainii'd  by  the  iuonI  presumptuous 
pohlifis  in  the  dark  a;'i-s.  Thev  hive  cou- 
tendc'l  i'ftr  th''  eiitire  ind«i)en(b.iiee  of  i*cch  sl- 
a^tii's  on  the  ei\il  ma/;i»il rates.  'J'Ih-}  ha\e 
piibli-hi'd  such  ti'iiets  couci-rnln;:  the  duty 
of  op|io,siM;r  princes  who  were  enemH-s  of  the 
t'alliolic  faith,  as  countcnunecfl  thi>  most 
atriM'ious  criiui-s,  and  tendi-il  to  di<:-iil\i'  all 
tin*  ties  nhieh  <'onneet  subju-ls  with  their 
rulers.  As  the  or«ler  deri\ed  btitli  rei>u1atiiui 
and  aulhoritx  from  the  /eal  v.  ith  vhieh  it 
htixMl  forth  in  defence  of  the  Komisli  Chiindi 
a'jiinst  the  attacks  of  the  IJefornurN.  it.s 
luembers,  prou<l  of  this  distiiu'tion,  have  con- 
Kider*"*!  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat 
the  opinions,  and  to  ch<*ck  tlie  pro^rress  of  the 
Protestants.  Thcv  have  made  use  <»f  everv 
art,  and  hav«r  «-m]»loyed  every  weapjMi  apainst 
them.  'I'hey  have  set  themselves  in  opjMisi- 
ti'-n  \n  «'verv  fieijfle  or  tolcratinir  nu-asure  in 
their  f.i\our.     'J'hev  ha\e  iuce-sanllv  stirred 


U-.  air:iii:«T  tbr^i  all  ihc  nzr  •  f  e?*:;i«-la5tioaI 
a:id  ei\il  p-.r't-cuti  m.  ^^hi.-tvtr  Pecolirct* 
the  evoTits  wh'.ch  hjvf  iuyj-tre^i  in  Eor^'pe 
(lur.niT  tw*^'  ct»r:;urie«.  w:]\  v.rA  that  the  Jrsui^s 
may  justly  be  C"r.>".deri-d  a*  rofvissible  f'-r 
most  of  the  j»eniic:o'.:s  tffrct-«  arisicc  from 
that  corrup'i  and  •iaocerou*  c3>aisiTy.  from 
fh'>«e  extrav.'tjrant  tenets  ooncemis^  ecc'trsi- 
astical  power,  and  fri-m  iha:  int"k*ract  spirit, 
whi'h  have  been  the  disjrraoe  of  the  i'hnnch 
(if  Rome  thri^'.iirhoul  that  pvru«d,  and  which 
liave  bron^rht  so  manv  oalaniitie*  «p«.»n  s^viery. 
ft.  Jisuit^.  ift'H-rtf'iil  in  Kw,  j^\ — Such  wity 
tlie  laws,  th»-  pcdicy.  and  the  p:i.-nius  of  this 
f'»nuidable  onK-r  :  of  whiih.  LvtwiAtT,  a  p*T- 
feei   knowlevlire  has  oslv  Ken  att^i'iziabie  if 

■ 

late.  F.urojie  had  (tb«tr\-cd.  f«^r  two  centuries 
the  ambition  and  jH>wer  of  the  order:  but 
while  it  felt  many  fa  taltffeel  soft  heM\  it  could 
not  fully  discern  the  causes  ti»  wliiih  they 
I  weri"  to  be  iniputtd.  It  was  unao<iuair;ri.'«i 
I  witli  many  of  the  sinprular  repiJ.it-ons  in  the 
p(-litieal  constitution  or  povemnieni  I'f  the 
;  Jevuits.  which  formed  the  enterprisinc  spirit 
:  i»f  inlri«5Ue  that  distinguished  its  iiicnjVr*. 
'  and  elevate«l  the  l^niy  itself  to  such  a  ht-i,:iht 
I  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Jesuits.  fn»m  their  first  institution,  not  to 
publish  the  rules  of  their  onler  :  rhe.«e  they 
kej't  c<»ncealed  as  an  imjH'netrable  mystery. 
They  never  cimimimicatiil  thorn  to  strangers, 
nor  even  ti>  the  pri.'nter  part  of  their  own 
members  :  they  refused  to  priKiuce  thrni  whea 
reijiiired  bv  courts  of  iustice :  and  bv  a  strarffe 
s<i!e<'ism  in  |x»licy,  tlie  civil  i^'-wer  in  differi-nt 
countries  authorised  «»r  connived  at  the  estah- 
lislnuent  ft'  an  order  <»f  men.  Mhose  con>ti- 
tulion  aiid  laws  were  conceale«l  wiili  a  solici- 
tude, which  alone,  was  a  p<hh1  reast»n  for  bav- 
in jir  cxehhK-vl  them.  .l>uriup  the  pros«vutiops 
which  have  Ix'en  carried  on  nfrainst  them  iii 
INiriu^ral  atid  rrance,  the  Jesuits  have  bein 
s<i  inci-nsiderate  as  to  prixUice  the  iiiysteriotis 
volumes  of  their  in>titule.  Hy  the  aid  of 
tliese  autluntic  records,  the  principles  of  their 
^ovi'rnment  ma\  bcdelineateil.aiid  the  s<*unx-s 
<»f  their  pover  invi-stijjated.  with  a  depriv  of 
certainty  and  precision,  whicli.  prvvious  to 
that  evi-nt,  it  was  impossible  to  attain. 

'J'he  periiiciiuis  effects  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
stituticn  of  this  order  rendered  it  early  <»b- 
no.xious  to  s<ime  of  the  princij)al  powers  in 
I-iurope,  and  •iraduiillv  broi'.pht  <»n  its  downfall. 
'riiire  is  a  remarkable  pnss.ijre  in  a  sermon 
]»i«-ached  at  PubliH.  by  Archbishop  IJrown,  so 
l<»nj;  a^o  as  the  year  !.*>.'>  1,  and  wiiich  may  be 
consijjered  almost  as  prophetic.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — '*  Ihit  there  are  a  new  fraternity  of  late 
spnuiir  up  who  call  thems<-lvcs  Jesuits  wh'ch 
will  di'ccive  many,  much  after  theSiTibesand 
IMiarisees'  ujauner.  Amonp^t  the  Jews  thev 
shall  strive  to  al^ilisli  tl)e  truth,  and  slnill 
coiue  very  near  t<Kl<nt.  For  these  sorts  wiil 
turn  tliemsel\es  into  sever  d  I'orins  ;  with 
the  heathcti.  a  heathenist ;  with  the  atheists. 
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an  atheist ;  with  the  Jewg,  a  Jew ;  with  the 
reformers,  a  reformade,  purposely  to  know 
your  intentions,  your  niinds,  your  hearts,  and 
your  inclinations,  and  thereby  bring  you,  at 
last,  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart, 
there  was  no  God.  These  shall  be  spread 
oyer  the  whole  world,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  councils  of  princes,  and  they  neyer  the 
wiser ;  charming  of  them,  yea,  making  your 
princes  reyeal  their  hearts,  and  the  secrets 
therein,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it ;  which 
will  happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  God, 
by  neglect  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God,  and  by 
winking  at  their  sins ;  yet  in  the  end,  God,  to 
justify  his  law,  shall  suddenly  cut  off  this 
society,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
most  succoured  them,  and  made  use  of  them ; 
so  that  at  the  end  they  shall  become  odious 
to  all  nations.  They  shall  bo  worse  than 
Jews,  having  no  resting-place  upon  earth; 
and  then  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a 
Jesuit/'  This  singular  passage  seems  to  be 
accomplished.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  saw 
it  expedient  to  check  their  progress  in  his 
dominions :  they  were  expelled  England  by 
proclamation,  2  James  L,  in  1604 ;  Venice, 
in  1G06 ;  Portugal,  in  1759  ;  France,  in  1764  ; 
Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1  ?67 ;  and  totally  sup- 
pressed and  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XI  v., 
m  1773;  they  were  finally  banished  from 
Russia  in  1820.  The  number  of  Jesuits  at 
present  in  Europe  and  America  amounts  to 
upwards  of  2(KX).  Their  general  resides  at 
Rome.  In  Italy,  including  Sicily,  there  are 
700,  who  possess  eighteen  colleges  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  The  number  in  France 
is  not  exactly  known.  At  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  it  amounted  to 
22,000.— /inc.  Brit;  Alosheim's  Ecc.  Hist; 
JIarUian  Misc.,  vol.  v.  p.  566  ;  BronghtOfCs 
Uirt ;  New  York  Evangelist,  for  1831. 

Jksus  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of 
mankind.  He  is  called  Christ,  (janointetU) 
because  he  is  anointed,  furnished,  and  sent 
by  God  to  execute  his  mediatorial  office ;  and 
Jesus,  (San'oier,)  because  he  came  to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins.  For  an  account 
of  his  nativity,  offices,  death,  resurrection,  &c., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  those  articles  in  this 
work.  We  shall  here  more  particularly  con- 
sider his  divinity,  humanity,  and  character. 

The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  seems  evident, 
if  we  consider, — 1.  The  hmguage  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  compare  it  with  the  state  of 
the  Pagan  world  at  the  time  of  ita  publication. 
If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  God,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  discovered  great  ii^udicious- 
nets  in  the  choice  of  their  words,  and  adopted 
a  very  incautious  and  dangerous  style.  The 
whole  world,  except  the  small  kingdom  of 
Judea,  worshipped  idols  at  the  time  of  Jesns 
Christ's  appearance.  Jesus  Christ,  the  evan- 
gelists who  wrote  his  history,  and  the  apos- 
tles who  wrote  epistles  to  various  classes  of 
men,  proposed  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  to 


establish  the  worship  of  one  only  living  and 
true  God.     To  effect  this  purpose,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  these  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity to  avoid  confusion  and  obscurity  of 
language,  and  to  express  their  ideas  in  a  cool 
and  cautious  style.     The  least  expression  that 
would  tend  to  deify  a  creature,  or  countenance 
idolatry,  would  have  been  a  source  of  the 
greatest  error.     Hence  Paul  and  Barnal»as 
rent  their  clothes  at  the  very  idea  of  the  mul- 
titude's  confounding  the  creature  with  the 
Creator,  Acts  xiv.     The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  knew  that,  in  speaking  of  Jesos 
Christ,  extraordinary  caution  was  necessary ; 
yet  when  we  take  up  the  New  Testament,  we 
find  such  expressions  as  these :  ^  The  word  was 
God,"  John  i.  1.     **  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  1  Tim.  iii.  16.   "  God  with  us,"  Matt  i. 
23.    "  The  Jews  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,** 
1  Cor.  ii.  8.    '*  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  all," 
Acts  X.  36.    **  Christ  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever,**  Rom.  ix.  5.    These  are  a  few  of 
many  propositions,  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  lay  down  relative  to  Jesus  Christ 
If  the  writers  intended  to  affirm  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  these  are  words  of  truth  and 
soberness ;  if  not,  the  language  is  incautious 
and  unwarrantable  ;  and  to  address  it  to  men 
prone  to  idolatry,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing idobtry,  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
their  inspiration.     It  is  remarkable  also,  that 
the  richest  words  in  the  Greek  language  are 
made  use  of  to  describe  Jesus  Christ     This 
language,  which  is  very  copious,  would  have 
afforded  lower  terms  to  express  an  inferior 
nature ;  but  it  could  have  afforded  none  higher 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  God. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  too,  that  these 
writers  addressed  their  writings,  not  to  philo- 
sophers and  scholars,  but  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  used  words  in  their  plain, 
popular  signification.     The  common  people,  it 
seems,  understood  the  words  in  our  sense  of 
them  I  for  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  burnt  a  Phrygian  city 
inhabited  by  Christians,  men,  women,  and 
children  submitted  to  their  fote,  **  calling  upon 
Christ,  the  God  over  aU." — 2.  Compare  the 
style  oif  the  New  Testament  with  the  state  of 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  its  publication.    In 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  were  zeal- 
ous defenders  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  of  that 
idea  of  his  perfections  which  the  Scriptures 
excited.    Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  pro- 
fessed the  highest    regard  for  the  Jewish 
Scriptures ;  yet  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament described  Jesus  Christ  hj  the  very 
names  and  titles  by  which  the  writers  of  the 
Old   Testament  mid  described  the  supreme 
God.     Compare  Exod.  iii.  14,  with  John  viii. 
58 ;  Isa.  xliv.  6,  with  Rev.  L  11,  17  ;  Deut 
X.   17,  with  Rev.  xviL   14 ;  Psal.  xxiv.  10, 
with  1  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  Uos.  L  7,  with  Luke  ii.  11; 
Dan.  V.  23,  with  1  Cor.  xv.  47;  1   Chron. 
xxix.  11,  with  CoL  il  10.     If  they  who  de- 
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scribed  Jesiin  Christ  to  the  Jews  by  these 
snered  names  and  titles  intended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  his  deity,  the  description  is  jost 
and  the  application  safe  ;  but  if  they  intended 
to  d(*»cribe  a  mere  man,  they  were  sorely  of 
all  men  the  most  preposterous.  They  chose 
a  method  of  recommending  Jesus  to  the  Jews 
tlie  most  likely  to  alarm  and  enrage  them. 
Whatever  they  meant,  the  Jews  understood 
them  in  our  sense,  and  took  Jesus  for  a  bias- 
phemer,  John  x.  33. — 3.  Compare  the  per- 
fiH'tions  which  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  2>criptures,  with  those  which  are  ascribed 
to  God.  Jesus  (.'hrist  declares,  **  All  things 
that  the  Father  hath  arc  mine,'*  John  xvi. 
15;  a  very  dangerous  proposition,  if  he  were 
not  (Jod.  The  writers  of  revelation  ascril>e 
to  him  the  same  perfections  which  they  as- 
cribe to  Ciod.  (Compare  Jer.  x.  10,  vrith  Isa. 
ix.  0;  Kxod.  XV.  13,  with  Heb.  i.  8;  Jer. 
xxxii.  11),  with  Isa.  ix.  6  ;  Psa.  cii.  24,  27, 
with  Heb.  xiii.  8  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  24,  with  Kph.  i. 
20,  23  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  with  John  xiv.  30 ;  Jer. 
xvii.  10,  vith  Rev.  ii.  18,  23.  If  Jesus  Christ 
be  (lod,  the  ascription  of  the  perfections  of 
God  to  him  is  proper  ;  if  he  be  not,  the  apos- 
tles arc  chargeable  with  weakness  or  wicked- 
ness, and  either  would  destroy  their  claim  to 
inspiration. — 4.  Consider  tlie  works  that  are 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  compare  them 
with  the  claims  of  Jehovah.  Is  creation  a 
work  of  God  ?  "  By  Jesus  I'hrist  were 
all  things  cremated,"  Col.  i.  16.  Is  preservation 
a  work  of  (iod?  *' Jesus  Christ  upholds  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,**  Heb.  i.  3. 
Is  the  mission  of  the  pn)phets  a  work  of  God? 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  l*ord  God  of  the  holy  pro- 
pliets :  and  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
testified  to  them  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow, 
Neh.  ix.  30;  Rev.  xxii.  G,  IG;  1  Pet  i.  11. 
Is  the  salvation  of  sinners  a  work  of  (lod  ? 
C-hrist  is  the  Saviour  of  all  that  bi>lieve,  Jolm 
iv.  42 ;  Heb.  v.  0.  Is  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
a  work  of  Gtxi  ?  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power 
to  forgive  sins.  Matt.  ix.  G.  The  same  might 
Ik*  said  of  the  illumination  of  the  mind ;  the 
sanctificatitm  of  the  heart ;  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  the  judging  of  the  world;  the  glorifi- 
cati(m  of  the  righteous ;  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked :  all  which  works,  in  one  part  of 
Scripture,  are  ascribed  to  God ;  and  all  which,  in 
another  part  of  Scripture,  are  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Now,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  Go<l, 
into  what  contradictions  must  these  writi*rs 
have  fallen !  They  contradict  one  another : 
they  contradict  tnemselves.  Either  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  or  their  conduct  is  unaccount- 
able.— 5.  Consider  that  divine  worbhip  which 
the  Scriptures  claim  for  Jesus  (.'hrist.  It  is  a 
command  of  God,  *'  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve,** 
Alatt  iv.  20.  Yet  the  Scriptures  command 
"all  the  angels  of  God  to  worship  Christ,** 
Heb.  L  6.     Twenty  times,  in  the  New  Testa- 


ment, |nitce,  mercy,  and  peace,  are  implored 
of  Christ,  together  with  the  Fstther.  Baptism 
is  an  act  of  worship  performed  in  his  name. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Swearing  is  an  act  of  wor^ 
ship :  a  solemn  appeal  in  important  cases  to 
the  omniscient  God ;  and  this  appeal  is  made 
to  Christ,  Rom.  ix.  1.  The  committing  of  the 
soul  to  God  at  death  is  a  sacred  act  of  wor- 
ship :  in  the  performance  of  this  bcU  Stephen 
died,  saying,  **  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,** 
Acts  vIl  59.  The  whole  host  of  heaven  wor- 
ship him  that  sitteth  npon  the  throne,  and 
the  I^nib,  for  ever  and  ever,  Rev.  y.  14,  15. 
— 6.  Observe  the  application  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  which  Ix'long  to  Jehovah,  to 
Jesus  m  the  New  Testament,  and  try  whether 
you  can  acquit  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  misrepresentation,  on  supposition 
that  Jesus  is  not  God.  Paul  says,  **  We  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment -seat  of  Christ.** 
That  we  shall  all  be  judged,  wc  allow ;  but 
how  do  you  prove  that  (*hrist  shall  be  oar 
Judgi*?  i^cause,  adds  the  apostle,  it  is  writ- 
ten, **  As  I  live,  saith  the  I/ord,  every  knee 
shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  con- 
fess to  God,**  Rom.  xiv.  10,  11,  with  Isa.  xlv. 
20.  ike.  NMiat  sort  of  reasoning  is  this? 
How  does  this  apply  to  Christ,  if  Christ  be 
not  God  ?  And  how  dare  a  man  quote  one 
of  the  most  guarded  {uissages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  such  a  purpose  ?  John  the  Baptist 
is  he  who  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Esaias,  saying,  **  Prepare  ye  the  way.  Matt. 
iii.  I,  3.  Isaiah  saith,  **Prv-piire  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord;  make  straight  a  highway  for 
our  God,**  Isa.  xl.  3,  &c.  But  what  has  John 
the  Baptist  to  do  with  all  this  description  if 
Jesus  Christ  b<*  only  a  messenger  of  Jehoyafa, 
and  not  Jehovah  himself?  for  Isaiah  saith, 
"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah.**  Compare 
also  Zech.  xii.  10,  with  John  xix.  34,  37  ;  I^a. 
vi.  with  John  xii.  39 ;  Isa.  viii.  13,  14,  with 
1  Pet  ii.  8.  Allow  Jesus  Christ  to  be  God, 
and  all  these  applications  are  proper.  If  we 
deny  it,  the  New  Testament,  wc  must  own.  is 
one  of  the  most  unaccountable  com  positions 
in  the  world,  calculated  to  make  easy  things 
hard  to  be  understood. — 7.  Examine  whether 
events  have  justified  that  notion  of  Christian- 
ity which  the  prophets  gave  their  coantrj-men 
of  it,  if  Jesus  C*hrist  be  not  God.  The  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  from  the  worship  of  idols  to 
the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God  i& 
one  event  which,  the  prophets  said,  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  should  bring  to  pass.  If  Jesus 
Christ  be  God,  the  event  answers  the  pro- 
phecy ;  if  not,  the  event  is  not  come  to  pass, 
for  Christians  in  general  worship  Jesus, 
which  is  idolatry,  if  he  be  not  God,  Isa.  iL 
iii.  and  iv. ;  Zech.  ii.  11;  Zech.  xiv.  9.  The 
primitive  Christians  certainly  worshipped  him 
as  God.  Pliny,  who  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  province  of  Bithynia  by  the  emperor 
Trajan,  in  the  year  103,  examined  and  punished 
several   Christians  for  their  nonconformity 
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to  the  established  religion  of  the  empire.  In 
a  letter  to  the  empcroc,  guying  an  account  of 
his  conduct,  he  declares,  **  they  affirmed  the 
▼hole  of  their  guilt,  or  their  error,  was,  that 
they  met  on  a  certain  stated  day,  before  it 
▼as  light,  and  addressed  themseWes  in  a  form 
of  prayer  to  Christ  as  to  some  god.**  Thus 
Plin^  meant  to  inform  the  emperor  that 
Christians  worshipped  Christ.  Justin  Martyr, 
who  liyed  about  150  years  after  Christ,  asserts 
that  the  Christians  worshipped  the  Father,' 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  Besides  his  testi- 
mony, there  are  numberless  passages  in  the 
fathers  that  attest  the  truth  in  question ;  espe- 
cially in  TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Felix,  &c. 
^fohanimed,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century*, 
considers  Christians  in  the  light  of  infidels 
and  idolaters  throughout  the  Koran ;  and, 
indeed,  had  not  Christians  worshipped  Christ, 
lie  could  have  had  no  shadow  of  a  pretence 
to  refomt  their  religion,  and  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  worship  of  one  God.  That  the 
far  greater  part  of  (.'hristians  have  continued 
to  worship  Jesus  will  not  be  doubted;  now 
if  Christ  be  not  God,  then  the  Christians 
have  been  guilty  of  idobtry ;  and  if  they 
have  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  then  it  must  ap- 
p«.>ar  remarkable  tliat  the  apostles,  who  fore- 
told the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  2  Tim. 
iii.,  should  never  have  foreseen  nor  warned 
us  against  worshipping  Christ.  In  no  part  of 
the  Scripture  is  there  the  least  intimation  of 
C  Christians  falling  into  idolatry  in  this  respect 
Surely  if  this  had  been  an  error  which  was  to 
be  so  universally  prevalent,  those  Scriptures 
which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
would  have  left  us  warning  on  so  important  a 
topic.  I^astly,  consider  what  numberless  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  have  no  sense,  or  a  very 
absurd  one,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  a  mere  man. 
See  Rom.  i.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  John  xiv.  9; 
xvii.  5 ;  Phil,  iu  6 ;  Ps.  ex.  1.  4  ;  1  Tim.  L  2 ; 
Acts  xxii.  12,  and  ix.  17. 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  be  God,  yet  for 
our  sakes,  and  for  our  salvation,  he  took  upon 
liim  human  nature ;  this  is,  therefore,  called 
his  humanity,  ^(arcion,  Apelles,  Valentinus, 
and  many  other  heretics,  denied  Christ*s  hu- 
manity, as  some  have  done  since.  But  that 
I'hrist  had  a  tnie  human  body,  and  not  a 
mere  human  shape,  or  a  body  that  was  not 
real  flesh,  is  very  evident  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  Isa.  vii.  12  ;  Luke  xxiv.  39 ;  Heb. 
ii.  14  ;  Luke  L  42  ;  Phil.  ii.  7,  8 ;  John  L  14. 
Besides,  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  walked,  worked, 
and  was  weary.  He  groaned,  bled,  and  died 
upon  the  cross.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  thus  be  human,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
divine  designs  and  prophecies  respecting  the 
shedding  of  his  blood  for  our  salvation,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  had  he  not  possessed 
a  real  body.  It  is  also  as  evident  that  he  as- 
sumed our  whole  nature,  soul  as  well  as  body. 
If  he  had  not,  he  could  not  have  been  capable 
of  that  Bore  amazement  and  sorrow  unto 


death,  and  all  those  other  acts  of  grieving, 
feeling,  rejoicing,  &c.,  ascribed  to  him.  It 
was  not,  however,  our  sinfhl  nature  he  as- 
sumed, but  the  likeness  of  it,  Rom.  viiL  2,  for 
he  was  without  sin,  and  did  no  iniquity.  His 
human  nature  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  divine ;  for  though  there  be  an  union  of 
natures  in  Christ,  yet  there  is  not  a  mixture 
or  confusion  of  them  or  their  properties.  His 
humanity  is  not  changed  into  his  deity,  nor 
his  deity  into  humanity ;  but  the  two  natures 
are  distinct  in  one  person.  How  this  union 
exists  is  above  our  comprehension ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  we  cannot  explain  how  our  own  bodies 
and  souls  are  united,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
we  can  explain  this  astonishing  mystery  of 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.    See  Mkdiator. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which,  while  it  affords  us  the  most  pleas- 
ing subject  for  meditation,  exhibits  to  us  an 
example  of  the  most  perfect  and  delightful 
kind.  **  Here,**  as  an  elegant  writer  observes, 
**  every  grace  that  can  recommend  religion, 
and  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  humanity, 
are  so  blended  as  to  excite  our  admiration, 
and  engage  our  love.  In  abstaining  iVom 
licentious  pleasures,  he  was  equally  free  from 
ostentatious  singularity  and  churlish  sullen- 
ness.  NVhen  he  complied  with  the  established 
ceremonies  of  his  countrymen,  that  compli- 
ance was  not  accompanied  by  any  marks  of 
bigotry  or  superstition;  when  he  opposed 
their  rooted  prepossessions,  his  opposition  was 
perfectly  exempt  iVom  the  captious  petulance 
of  a  controversialist,  and  the  undistinguishing 
seal  of  an  innovator.  His  courage  was  active 
in  encountering  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  passive  under  the  aggravated 
calamities  which  the  malice  of  his  foes  heaped 
upon  him;  his  fortitude  was  remote  from 
every  appearance  of  rashness,  and  his  patience 
was  equally  exempt  from  abject  pusillanimity : 
he  was  firm  without  obstinacy,  and  humble 
without  meanness.  Though  possessed  of  the 
most  unbounded  power,  we  behold  him  living 
continually  in  a  state  of  voluntary  humiliation 
and  poverty :  we  see  him  diuly  exiM>sed  to 
almost  every  species  of  want  and  distress ; 
afflicted  without  a  comforter,  persecuted  with- 
out a  protector,  and  wandering  about,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pathetic  complaint,  becftuse 
*  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.*  Though 
regardless  of  the  pleasures,  and  sometimes 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he  never  pro- 
vokes our  disgust  by  the  sourness  of  the  mis- 
anthrope^ or  our  contempt  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  recluse.  His  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  was  evidenced  not  only  by  his 
salutary  injunctions,  but  by  his  readiness  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  relieving  their 
distress  and  administering  to  their  wants.  In 
ever}'  period  and  circumstance  of  his  life,  we 
behold  dignity  and  elevation  blended  with 
love  and  pity ;  something  which,  though  it 
awakens  our  admiration,  3  et  attracts  our  con- 
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firh'nce.  We  sec  jvowor,  but  it  is  jxiwer  wliich 
is  rather  our  stHUirity  than  our  dread:  a  powi^r 
R*»tU'iied  with  ternlerness,  and  so<)t!rm«»  while 
it  awes.  With  all  the  frentleiiess  of  a  iuei*k 
and  lowly  nn'nd,  we  In'hold  an  heroic  finnness 
wliieh  no  terrors  could  restrain.  In  the  pri- 
vate seenes  of  life,  and  in  the  imblic  occupa- 
tions of  his  ministry, — whether  the  object  of 
ail  miration  or  riilicule,  of  love  or  of  jK-i-secu- 
tion, — whether  weleoine<l  with  hosannas,  or 
insulted  with  anathemas,  we  still  see  him  pur- 
suing, witli  unwearied  constancy,  the  same 
end,  and  preserving  the  same  integrity  of  life 
and  manners.*' — WftiU'tt  Sti-ntvns^  ser.  5. 

Considering   him  as  a  moral  teacher,   we 
must  lx»  struck  with  the  gre.itest  adiiiiration. 
As  Dr.  I*ahy  observes,  *'  he  preferre<l  solid 
to  poi>ular  virtues  ;  a  character  which  is  com- 
monly despihtMl,  to    a   character   universally 
eMollfd  ;  he  [>laced,  on  our  licentious  vices, 
the  check  in  the  ri^ht  place,  viz.,  up<m   the 
thdughts  :  he  collecu'd  human  duty  into  two 
Mell-<lrvi».ed  rules;  he  repeated  these  rules, 
and  laid  great  stress  upon  them,  and  thereby 
fixe<i  the  sentiments  of  his  folhivcrs  :  lu*  ex- 
eluded  all  regard  to  reputation  in  our  devo- 
tion and  alms ;  and,  hy  parity  of  reason,  in  ! 
our  other  virtui-s  :  his  instructions  were  deli-  , 
vered  in  a  form  calculate<i  for   iu)pression  :  ! 
thry  were  illustrated  by  parables,  the  choice 
and  structure  of  which  would  have  been  a<l- 
niire«l  in  any  com]K>sition  whatever :  he  was 
fn>e  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  enthusiasm, 
heat,  and  vehemence  in  devotion,  austeritv  in 
institutions,  and   a  wild  particularity  in  the 
desi'ription  of  a  future   state :   he  w;is   free, 
also,    from    the   depravities  of  his    age   and 
country ;    without    superstition    among    the 
most  supi'rstitious  of  men  ;  yet  not  decrjing 
])ositive  distinctions  or  external  observances, 
l)ut  soberly  recalling  them  to  the  principle  of 
their  estaltlisliment,  and  to  their  place  in  the 
scale  of  human  duties  :  therv.'  was  nothing  nf 
sophistrj'  or  triiling,  though  amidst  teachers 
reinarka])Io  for  nothing  so  much  as  frivolous 
subtilties  and  quibbling  exi>osition8:   he  wa^ 
candid  and  liberal  in  his  judgment  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  although  belonging  to  a  people 
who  air(.*ctcd  a sej>arate  claim  to  divine  favour, 
and,  in  conse<iuence  of  that  opinion,  prone  to 
nucharitableness,  [lartiality,  and  restriction  : 
in  his  religion  tliere  was  no  scheme  of  build- 
ing up  a  hierarchy,  or  of  ministering  to  the 
views   of  human  governments :   in   a  word, 
there  was  everything  so  grand  in  doctrine, 
and  so  delightful  in  manner,  that  the  iK'0])le 
might   well    exclaim, — '  Surely    never    man 
spake  like  this  man  !"* 

Ak  to  his  example.  Bishop  Newcome  ob- 
s<?rves,  "  it  was  of  the  most  perfect  [>itty  to 
iiod,  and  of  the  most  extensive  1)enevolence 
and  the  most  tender  comimssion  to  men.  He 
docs  not  merely  exhibit  a  life  of  strict  justice, 
but  of  overflowing  benignity.  His  temper- 
ance has  not  the  dark  shades  of  austeritv  ;  liis 


ineekmss  docs  ni>t  degenerate  into  apathy  t 
his  humility  is  signal,  amidst  a  splendour  of 
tpialitii'S  more  than  human ;  his  fortitude  i» 
eminent  and  exemplary  in  enduring  the  mo« 
formidable  external  evils,   and  the  sharpest 
actual  sutTerings.     His  patience  is  invincible: 
his  resignati<in  entire  and  absolute.     Truib 
and  sincerity  shine  throughout  his  w  hole  con- 
duct.   Thou'gh  of  heavenly  descent,  he  show* 
()bedience  and  affection  to  his  earthly  parent*: 
lie  approves,  loves,  and  attaches  hunself  to 
amiable  qualities  in  the  human  race  ;  he  re- 
sjK'cts  authority,  rehgious  and  civil ;  and  he 
evidences  regard  for  his  country  by  promot- 
ing its  m<»8t  essential  good  in  a  painful  mini- 
stry ditlicati-d  to  its  service,  by  deploring  its 
calamities  and  by  laying  down  his  lile  for 
its  iK^nefit.     Every  one  of  his  eminent  virtutt 
is  regulated  by  consummate  prudence;  and  he 
l>oth  wins  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  extorts 
the  approbation  and  wonder  of  his  enemies. 
Never  was  a  character  at  the  same  time  so 
commanding  and  natural,  so  resplendent  and 
pleasing,  s<.»  amiable  and  venerable.     There 
is  a  iHM'uliar  ctmtrast  in  it  between  an  awfiU 
greatness,  dignity,  and  majesty,  and  the  mvst 
conciliating  loveliness,  tenderness  and  softness. 
He  now  converses  with  prophets,  lawgivers, 
and  angels;  and  the  next  instant  he  mi-ekly 
endures  the  dulness  of  his  disciples,  and  tl.c 
blasphemies  and  rage  of  the  multitude.     He 
now  calls  himself  greater  than  Solomon  ;  one 
Mho  can  command   legions  of  angels;    and 
giver  of  life  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseth;  the 
Son  of  (iod,  and  who  shall  sit  on  his  glorious 
ihnme  to  judge  the  world:    at  other  timrt 
we  find  him  embracing  young  children  ;  m»t 
lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  streets,  nor  qnench- 
ing  the  smoking  tlax ;  calling  his  disciples, 
nc»t  servants  but   friends  and  brethren,  and 
comfiirting    them    with    an    exuberant    tmd 
parental  affection.  Let  as  pause  an  instant,  and 
fill  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  one  who  knew 
all   things,  lieavenly  and  earthly ;   searchtxl 
and   laid   open    the   inmost   recesses   of  the 
heart ;  rectified  ever}'  prejudice,  and  removed 
every  mi>take  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind ; 
by  a  word  exerci.scd  a  stA'ereignty  over  all 
n:iture,  penetrattHl  the  hidden  events  of  futu- 
rity, gave  promises  of  admission  into  a  happy 
immortality,  had  the  keys  <»f  life  and  death, 
claimed  an  union  with  the  Father;  and  yet 
was  [>ious,  mild,  gentle,  humble,  affable,  stKial, 
benevolent,  friendly,  and  affectionate.     Such 
a  character  is  fairer  than  the  morning  star. 
Each  se]>aratc  virtue  is  made  stronger  by  op- 
IH)sition  and  contrast ;  and  the  union  of  to 
many  virtues  forms  a  brightness  which  fitly 
represents  the  glory  of  that  God  *  who  iuba- 


biteth  light  inaccessible."*  See  liobin/am's 
IVia  for  the  JJiciniti/  of  Christ,  from  which 
mativ  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken  ;  Uufhft 
Dults  JudifmtHt  of  the  Catlmlic  (Church  ;  Ah' 
txtdie^  Watvrhiud,  JJau/ur,  llejf.  J.  J*i/c  Smithy 
and    WanliuWj    on    the   Divmity   of  Chtist 
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Rftuhr^  Stackhomgef  and  D^OyUjft  Lives  of 
i'hriHi  I  Dr.  Jamie»m*s  View  of  the  Doctrine 
vf  Scripture,  amd  the  I^imttive  Faith  concern' 
img  the  Deitjf  of  Christ ;  Ou*en  on  the  Glory  of 
(Jhrist^a  Person ;  Hurrion*s  Christ  Cnacifiea; 
Bishop  Newcomers  Observations  on  our  Lard*s 
Conduct  i  and  Foley* s  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

J^w,  Thk  Wanderino,  a  fictitious  person, 
who,  according  to  popular  tradition,  was  a 
Jew  that  droye  our  Sayiour  away  with  curses, 
when,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  his  cross, 
he  wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  before  his  house. 
The  calm  reply  of  Jesus  was, — **  Thou  shalt 
wander  on  the  earth  till  I  return.**  The  as- 
toundtfd  Jew  did  not  come  to  himself  till  the 
crowd  had  passed,  and  the  streets  were  empty ; 
since  which  time,  driyen  by  fear  and  remorse, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  wander  from  place  to 
place,  and  has  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
graye.  Numerous  Jews  haye  been  suspected 
and  even  persecuted  as  the  unhappy  wan- 
derer :  and  doubtless  the  &ble  has  been  re- 
alised by  many  thousands  of  that  hapless 
race;  but  it  was  most  likely  inyented  to 
characterise  their  condition  from  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  present 
period,  and  their  r^ection  of  the  Sayiour  as 
the  cause  of  their  wanderings. 

Jews,  a  name  deriycd  from  the  patriarch 
Judah,  and  given  to  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham by  his  eldest  son  Isaac  We  shall  here 
present  the  reader  with  as  comprehensive  a 
view  of  this  singular  people  as  we  can. 

I.  Jetcs,  History  of  the, — The  Almighty 
pn>mised  Abraham  that  he  would  render  his 
seed  extremely  numerous :  this  promise  began 
to  be  ftilfiUed  in  Jacob's  twelve  sons.  In 
about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  they 
increased  in  £g}'pt  firom  seventeen  to  between 
two  and  three  millions,  men,  women,  and 
children,  ^liile  Joseph  lived,  thev  were 
kindly  used  by  the  Eg^'ptian  monarcns ;  but 
Noon  after,  firom  a  suspicion  that  they  would 
become  too  strong  for  the  natives,  they  were 
condemned  to  slavery ;  but  the  more  they 
were  oppressed,  the  more  they  grew.  The 
ni  id  wives  and  others,  were  therefore  ordered 
to  murder  every  male  infant  at  the  time  of 
its  birth ;  but  they  shifting  the  horrible  task, 
every  body  was  tiien  ordered  to  destroy  the 
male  children  wherever  they  found  them. 
After  they  had  been  thus  oppressed  for  about 
two  hundred  years,  and  on  the  very  day  that 
finished  the  four  hundred  and  thirtieth  year 
from  God*s  first  promise  of  a  seed  to  Abra- 
ham, and  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  God,  by  terrible  plagues  on 
the  Egyptians,  obliged  them  to  hberate  the 
Hebrews  under  the  direction  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  Pharaoh  pursued  them  with  a  mighty 
army ;  but  the  Lord  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  Egyp* 
tians,  in  attempting  to  follow  them,  were 
drowned.  After  this,  we  find  them  in  a  dry 
aud  barren  desert,  without  any  provision  for 


their  journey ;  but  God  supplied  them  with 
water  fh>m  a  rock,  and  manna  and  quails 
fWnn  heaven.     A  little  after,  they  routed  the 
Amalekites,  who  fell  on  their  rear.    In  the 
wilderness,  God  delivered  them  the  law,  and 
confirmed  the  authority  of  Moses.      Three 
thousand  of  them  were  cut  off  for  worshipping 
the  golden  calf;  and  for  loathing  the  manna, 
thev  were  punished  with  a  mpnth's  eating  of 
flesh,  till  a  plague  brake  out  among  them; 
and  fbr  their  rash  belief  of  the  ten  wicked 
spies,  and  their  contempt  of  the  promised 
land,  God  had  entirely  destroyed  them,  had 
not  Moses*s  prayers  prevented.    They  wero 
condemned,  however,  to  wander  in  the  desert 
till  the  end  of  forty  years,  till  that  whole 
generation,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  should 
be  cut  off  by  death.    Here  they  were  often 
punished  for  their  rebellion,  idolatry,  whore- 
dom, &c    God*s  marvellous  favours,  how- 
ever, were  still  continued  in  conducting  and 
supplyinjT  them  with  meat ;  and  the  streams 
issiung  irom  the  rock  of  Meribah  followed 
their  camp  about  thirty-nine  years,  and  their 
clothes  never  waxed  old.     On  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  God  ordered  them  to  cut  off 
every  idolatrous  Canaanite ;  but  they  spared 
vast  numbers  of  them,  who  enticed  them  to 
wickedness,  and  were  sometimes  God's  rod  to 
punish  them.    For  many  ages  they  had  en- 
joyed  little  prosperity,  and  often  relapsed 
into  awful  idolatry,  worshipping  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth.      Micah  and  the  Danites  intro- 
duced it  not  long  after  Joshua's  death.  About 
this  time  Uie  lewdness  of  the  men  of  Gibeah 
occasioned  a  war  of  the  eleven  tribes  against 
their  brethren  of  Benjamin  :  they  were  twice 
routed  by  the  Benjamites,  and  forty  thousand 
of  them  were  slain.     In  the  third,  however, 
all  the   Benjamites  were   slain,  except  six 
hundred.     Vexed  for  the  loss  of  a  tribe,  the 
other  Hebrews  provided  wives  for  these  six 
hundred,  at  the  expense  of  skying  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead.     Their  re- 
lapses into  idolatry  also  brought^on  them  re- 
puted turns  of  slavery  from  the  heathen 
among  or  around  them.    See  books  of  Judges 
and  SamueL 

Having  been  governed  by  judges  for  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  years,  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  they  took  a  fancy  to  have  a  king. 
Saul  was  their  first  sovereign,  under  whose 
reign  they  had  perpetual  stni^les  with  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Philistines.  After 
about  seven  years*  struggling  between  the 
eleven  tribes  that  clave  to  Ishbosheth  the  son 
of  Saul,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  erected 
themselves  into  a  kingdom  under  David, 
David  became  sole  monarch.  Under  him 
they  subdued  their  neighbours,  the  Philistines, 
Edomites,  and  others ;  and  took  possession  of 
the  whole  dominion  which  had  been  promised 
them,  fW>m  the  border  of  Egypt  to  tne  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Under  Solomon  they  had 
little  war :  when  he  died,  ten  of  the  Hebrew 
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tribes  formird  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  Ephm- 
iiii,  fiir  thoniflelveR,  under  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Ni'bat,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Jodah 
uiul  ikrnjamin,  ntlod  by  the  family  of  David. 
The  kiiifrdom  of  Israel,  E[>hraim,  or  the  ten 
tnlnfK,  had  never  so  much  as  one  pious  king : 
idolatry  was  always  their  established  religion. 
The  kingdom  of  Judah  had  pious  and  wicked 
Fovereigna  by  tums,  though  they  often  re- 
lai>s<'d  into  idolatry,  which  brought  great 
di.stn*ss  upim  them.  See  books  of  Samuel^ 
Kintjtt^  and  Chrtmivlen.  Not  only  the  kingdom 
of  Lsnifl,  hut  that  of  Judah,  was  brought  to 
the  very  brink  of  niin  after  the  death  of 
Jchoshiiphat.  Af^er  various  changes,  some- 
times for  the  iK'tter,  and  6<»metimes  for  the 
worw*,  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel  was  ruiniKl,  two 
hundred  and  tilly-four  years  after  its  erection, 
by  So,  king  of  L^gypt,  and  Halmanaser,  king 
of  Assyria,  who  invaded  it,  and  dei>tn)yed 
most  of  the  people.  Judah  was  invaded  by 
Si'nniicherib  ;  but  Hezekiah's  piety,  and 
Isaiah's  prayer,  were  the  means  of  their  pr^^- 
S4>rvation ;  but  under  Manasseh,  the  Jews 
abandoned  themselves  to  horrid  impiety  ;  for 
which  they  wore  punished  by  Esiirhaddon, 
kin^  of  Assyria,  who  invaded  and  reduced 
the  king<I(mi,  and  carried  Manasseh  prisoner 
to  Babylon.  Manasseh  repented,  and  the 
Ix>nl  brought  him  back  to  his  kingdom,  where 
he  pn)moted  the  reformation ;  but  his  son 
Anion  defaced  all.  Josiah,  however,  again 
promoted  it,  and  carried  it  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
After  Josiah  was  slain  by  Pharaoh-  Necho, 
king  of  Kg>pt,  the  people  returned  to  idola- 
try, and (lod  gave  them  up  to  servitude  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans.  The  fate  of 
their  kings  Jehoaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah,  was  unhappy.  Provoked  by  Ze- 
dekiah's  treacherj',  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
the  kingdom,  murdered  vast  numbers,  and 
reduced  them  to  captivity.  Thus  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  ruined,  a.  m.  3416,  alxmt 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  after  its 
divisi(m  fn)m  that  of  the  ten  tribes.  In  the 
seventieth  year  from  the  begun  captivity,  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  had  overturned  the  empire  of 
('haldea,  returned  to  their  own  country.  See 
NchemUihy  Ezra.  Vast  numbers  of  them, 
wlio  had  agreeable  settlements,  remained  in 
Babylon.  After  their  return  they  rebuilt  the 
temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  put  away  their 
strange  wives,  and  renewed  their  covenant 
with  (f<Hl. 

About  3490,  or  3r>46,  they  escaped  the 
ruin  de8i|j:ned  them  by  Ilaman.  About 
36.')3,  I>anus  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  ravaged 
part  of  Judea,  and  carried  off  a  great  many 
prisoners.  NVhen  Alexander  was  in  Canaan, 
about  3G70,  he  confirmed  to  them  all  their 
privileges:  and,  having  built  Alexandria, 
he  settled  vast  numbi.>rs  of  them  there. 
About  fourteen  years  ai\er,  Ptolemy  Lagus, 


the  Greek  king  of  Egy|»t,  nvaged  Jiidem,aDd 
carried  one  hundred  thousand  priaonen  to 
Egypt,  but  used  them  kindly,  and  amgncd 
them  many  placet  of  trust.  About  nglit  yean 
after,  he  transpoited  another  malntnde  of 
Jews  to  Egypt,  and  gaye  them  oonaulerable 
nrivileges.  About  the  same  time,  ^■>"m*m 
Nicator,  having  built  about  thirty  nev  citivs 
in  Asia,  settled  in  them  as  many  Jews  as  be 
could ;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  of  i^ypt. 
about  3720,  bought  the  freedom  of  all  the 
Jew  slaves  in  Egypt  Antiochos  Epiphanet, 
about  3834,  enraged  with  them  for  rejoicing 
at  the  report  of  his  death,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  their  worship,  in  his  return  firom 
Egypt,  forced  his  way  mto  Jerusalem,  and 
murdered  forty  thousand  of  them  ;  and  about 
two  years  af^er  he  ordered  his  troops  to  pil- 
lage the  cities  of  Judea,  and  murder  the  men, 
and  sell  the  women  and  children  for  slaves. 
Multitudes  were  killed,  and  ten  thousand 
prisoners  carried  off:  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Olympius,  an  idol  of  Greece,  and 
the  Jews  exposed  to  the  basest  treatment 
Mattathias,  the  priest  vith  his  sans,  chiefly 
Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon,  who  were  callid 
Maccabees,  bravely  fought  for  their  religion 
and  liberties.  Judas,  who  succeeded  his  father 
about  3840,  gave  Nicanor  and  the  king's 
troops  a  terrible  defeat  regained  the  temple, 
and  dedicated  it  anew,  restored  the  daily 
worship,  and  repaired  Jerusalem,  which  wait 
almost  in  a  ruinous  heap.  After  his  deith, 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  his  brethren,  suc- 
cessively succeeded  him ;  and  both  wisely  and 
bravely  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  church 
and  state.  Simon  was  succeeded  by  his  ton 
Hircanus,  who  subdued  Idumea,  and  reduced 
the  Sanmritans.  In  3899  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Janneus,  who  reduced  the  Philis- 
tines, the  country  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Gilead, 
and  part  of  Arabia.  Under  these  three 
reigns  alone  the  Jewish  nation  was  indepen- 
dent afler  the  captivity.  After  the  death  of 
the  widow  of  Janneus,  who  gOTemed  nin« 
years,  the  nation  was  almost  ruined  with  civil 
broils.  In  3939,  Aristobulus  incited  the  Ro- 
mans to  assist  him  against  Hircanus,  his  elder 
brother.  The  country  was  quickly  reduced, 
and  Jerusalem  taken  by  force ;  and  Pompey, 
and  a  number  of  his  officers  pushed  their  way 
into  the  sanctuary,  if  not  into  the  Holy  <if 
llolies,  to  view  the  fVimiture  thereoC     riioe 

{rears  after,  Crassus,  the  Roman  general,  pil- 
aged  the  temple  of  its  valuables.  After  Jud^t 
had  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  a  scene  of 
ravage  and  blood,  during  twenty -four  of  which 
it  had  been  oppressed  by  Herod  the  Great, 
Herod  got  himself  installed  into  the  kingdom. 
About  twenty  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth 
he,  with  the  Jews*  consent  began  to  build  the 
temple.  About  this  time  the  Jews  had  hopes 
of  the  Messiah  ;  and  about  a.  m.  41HX),  Chrift 
actually  came,  whom  Herod  (instigated  by 
the  fear  of  losing  his  throne)  sought  to  mar- 
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der.  The  Jews,  howcTer,  a  few  excepted, 
njeeted  Uie  Metnah,  and  put  him  to  death. 
The  sceptre  was  now  wholly  departed  from 
Judah ;  and  Judea,  about  twenty-seren  years 
before,  reduced  to  a  province.  At  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  about  1,100,000  Jews 
perished,  and  since  that  disastrous  event 
they  have  been  scattered,  contemned,  perse- 
cuted, and  enslaved  among  all  natioos,  not 
mixed  with  any  in  the  common  manner,  but 
have  remained  as  a  body  distinct  by  them- 
selves. 

2.  JtWB^  xentimenis  of.-^K  summary  of  the 
Jewish  creed  was  drawn  up  by  Moses  Mai- 
nionides,  otherwise  called  the  Ureat  Rambam^ 
(t.  e.  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon,)  an  Egyp- 
tian Rabbi  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  is 
still  acknowledged  as  their  confession  of  fiuth. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  articles,  and  reads  as 
follows ; — 

I.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fluth,  that  the 
Creator,  blessed  be  his  namel  is  the  governor 
and  creator  of  all  the  creatures,  and  that  it  is 
lie  who  made,  maketh,  and  will  make  all 
things. 

II.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fiuth,  that  the 
Creator,  blessed  be  his  name  I  is  one,  and  that 
no  unity  is  like  his,  and  He  alone,  our  God, 
was,  is,  and  shall  be. 

IlL  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fkith,  that  the 
Oeator,  blessed  be  his  name !  is  incorporeal ; 
that  he  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  those 
faculties  which  comprehend  corporeal  objects ; 
and  that  there  is  no  resemblance  to  him  what- 
ever. 

IV.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fkith,  that  the 
Creator,  blened  be  his  name  I  is  the  first  and 
the  last 

V.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  &ith,  that  the 
Creator,  blessed  be  his  name !  is  alone  worthy 
of  adoration ;  and  that  none  besides  him  is 
worthy  of  adoration. 

VI.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all 
the  oracles  of  the  prophets  are  true. 

VII.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fiuth,  that 
the  prophecies  of  Moses,  our  master,  on  whom 
be  peace,  are  true ;  and  that  he  is  the  fiuher 
of  all  the  wise  men  who  were  before  him,  and 
who  came  after  him. 

VIIL  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fiuth,  that 
the  whole  law  of  commandments  which  we 
now  have  in  our  hands,  was  given  to  Moses, 
our  master,  on  whom  be  peace. 

IX.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fiuth,  that 
this  law  will  not  be  changed,  and  that  there 
will  not  be  any  other  law  from  the  Creator, 
blessed  be  his  name ! 

X.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fiuth,  that  the 
Creator,  blessed  be  his  name  I  knows  all  the 
actions  of  the  children  of  men,  and  all  their 
thoughts;  as  it  Is  said — **Who  ftameth  all 
their  hearts;  who  understandeth  all  their 
actions.** 

XI.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the 
Creator,  blessed  be  his  name !  will  recompense 


good  to  him  who  observeth  his  eoipmand- 
ments,  and  that  be  will  punish  him  that 
trensgresseth  them. 

XIL  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fiuth,  in  the 
advent  of  Messiah,  kid  though  he  should  tarry, 
yet  I  will  patiently  wait  for  him  every  day 
till  he  oome. 

XIIL  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  fiuth,  that 
there  will  be  a  revivification  of  the  dead,  at 
the  period  when  it  shall  please  the  Creator, 
blessed  be  his  name  1  and  let  his  remembrance 
be  exalted  for  ever  and  ever ! 

The  modem  Jews  adhere  still  as  closely  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  their  dispersed  and 
despised  condition  will  permit  them.  Their 
service  oonnsts  chiefly  in  reading  the  law  in 
their  synagogues,  together  with  a  variety  of 
prayers,  xhey  use  no  sacrifices  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  They  repeat 
blessings  and  particular  praises  to  Ood,  not 
only  in  their  prayers,  but  on  all  accidental 
occasions,  and  in  almost  all  their  actions. 
They  go  to  prayers  three  times  a  day  in  their 

Snagogues.    Their  sermons  are  not  made  in 
ebrewj  which  few  of  them  now  perfectly 
understand,  but  in  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  reside.    They  are  forbidden  aU 
vain  swearing,  and  pronouncing  axiy  of  the 
names  of  God  without  necessity.    They  ab- 
stain fh>m  meats  prohibited  by  the  Levitical 
law;  for  which  reason,  whatever  they  eat 
must  be  dressed  by  Jews,  and  after  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themselves.    As  soon  as  a  child 
can  speak,  they  teach  lum  to  read  the  Bible 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  but  without  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  die  words.  In  general 
they  obwrve  the  same  ceremonies  which  were 
practised  by  their  ancestors  in  the  celebration 
of  the  passover.    They  acknowledge  a  twofold 
law  of  God,  a  written  and  an  unwritten  one, 
the  former  is  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  or 
five  books  of  Moses ;  the  latter,  Uiey  pretend, 
was  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  and  handed 
down  from  him  by  oral  tradition,  and  now  to 
be  received  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
former.    They  assert  the  perpetrnty  of  their 
law,  together  with  its  perfection.    They  deny 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
person  of  Christ ;  alleging  that  the  Messiah 
is  not  yet  come,  and  uiat  he  will  make  his 
appearance  with  the  greatest  worldly  pomp 
and  grandeur,  subduing  all  nations  before  him, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  house  of  Judah. 
Since  the  prophets  have  predicted  his  mean 
condition  and  sufferings,  they  confidently  talk 
of  two  Messiahs ;  one  Ben-Ephraim,  whom 
they  grant  to  be  a  person  of  a  mean  and 
afflicted  condition  in  this  world ;  and  the 
other,  Ben-David,  who  shall  be  a  victorious 
and  powerfbl  prince. 

The  Jews  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
because  they  suppose  there  b  a  paradise  for 
the  souls  of  good  men,  where  they  enjoy  glory 
in  the  presence  of  God.  They  believe  that 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  tormented  in  hell 
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with  fire  and  other  punisliments ;  that  some 
an.'  eondemntni  to  be  punishtHl  in  this  manner 
for  ever,  "while  others  continue  only  for  a 
limiti'd  time ;  and  this  they  call  purgatory, 
which  is  not  different  froth  hell  in  respect  of 
the  place,  hut  of  the  duration.  They  suppose 
no  Jew,  unlt^ss  guilty  of  heresy,  or  certain 
crimes  specified  by  the  rabbins,  shall  continue 
in  purgatory  above  a  twelvemonth ;  and  that 
there  are  but  few  who  suffer  eternal  punish- 
ment 

Almost  all  the  modem  Jews  are  Phariseeai 
and  are  as  much  attached  to  tradition  as  their 
ancestors  were  ;  and  assert,  that  whoever 
reject*  the  oral  law  deserves  death.  Hence 
they  entertain  an  implacable  hatred  to  the 
Karaites,  who  adhere  to  the  text  of  Moses, 
rejecting  the  rabbinistical  interpretation.  See 
Karaites. 

There  are  still  some  of  the  Sadducees  in 
Africa,  and  in  several  other  places  ;  but  they 
are  few  in  number — at  least  there  are  but 
very  few  who  declare  openly  for  these 
opinions. 

There  are  to  this  day  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  who  are  zealous 
for  the  law  of  Moses,  but  are  despised  by  the 
Jews,  because  they  receive  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  observe  different  ceremonies  from 
theirs.  They  declare  they  are  no  Sadducees, 
but  acknowledge  the  spirituality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Then?  are  numbers  of  this 
si'Ct  at  (laza,  Damascus,  Grand  Cairo,  and  in 
some  other  places  of  the  East ;  but  especially 
at  Sichem,  now  called  Naplouse,  which  is 
risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Samaria, 
where  they  sacrificed  not  many  years  ago, 
having  a  place  for  this  purpose  on  Mount 
Gerizim. 

David  Levi,  a  learned  Jew,  who  in  1796 
published  **  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  observes  in  that  work, 
that  deism  and  infidelity  have  made  such 
large  strides  in  the  world,  that  they  have  at 
length  reached  even  to  the  Jewish  nation ; 
many  of  whom  are  at  this  time  so  greatly  in- 
fected with  scepticism  by  reading  Bolingbroke, 
Hume,  Voltaire,  &c.,  that  they  scarcely  believe 
in  a  revelation,  much  less  have  they  any  hope 
in  their  future  restoration. 

3,  Jews,  calamities  of. — All  history  cannot 
furnish  us  with  a  parallel  to  the  calamities 
and  miseries  of  the  Jews — rapine  and  murder, 
famine  and  pestilence,  within ;  fire  and  sword, 
and  all  the  terrors  of  war,  without.  Our 
Saviour  wept  at  the  foresight  of  these  cala- 
mities ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  persons 
of  any  humanity  to  read  the  account  without 
being  affected.  The  predictions  concerning 
them  were  remarkable,  and  the  calamities 
that  came  upon  them  were  the  greatest  the 
world  ever  saw,  Dent  xxviii.,  xzix.  Matt 
xxiv.  Now,  what  heinous  s'm  was  it  that 
could  be  the  cause  of  such  heavy  judgments  ? 
Can  any  other  be  assigned  than  what  the 


Scripture  assigns?  1  Thes8.ii.15, 16.  "They 
both  killed  the  Lord  Jesos  and  their  own 
prophets,  and  persecuted  the  apostles,  and  so 
filled  op  their  sins,  and  wrath  came  open  them 
to  the  uttermost"    It  is  hardly  possible  to 
consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  uieir  suffer- 
ings, and  not  conclude  the  Jews'  own  impre- 
cation to  be  singularly  fulfilled  upon  them. 
Matt  xxvii.  25,  ""  His  blood  be  on  us  and  oar 
children."     At  Csesarea  twenty  thousand  of 
the  Jews  were  killed  by  the  Syrians  in  their 
mutual  broils.     At  Damascos   ten  thousaxid 
imarmed  Jews  were  killed ;  and  at  Bethshan 
the  heathen  inhabitants  caused  their  Jewirii 
neighbours  to  assist  them  against  their  bre- 
thren, and  then  murdered  thirteen  thousand 
of   these    inhabitants.      At  Aiexandria  the 
Jews  murdered  multitudes  of  the  heathens, 
and  were  murdered  in  their  turn  to  about 
fifty  thousand.      The  Romans  under  Vespa- 
sian invaded  the  country,  and  took  the  cities 
of  Galilee,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum, 
&c.,  where  Christ  had  been  especially  rejected, 
and  murdered   numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  Jerusalem  the  scene  was  most  wretched 
of  all.     At  the  passover,  when  there  might 
be  two  or  three  millions  of  people  in  the 
city,  the  Romans  surrounded  it  with  troops, 
trenches,  and  walls,  that  none  might  escape. 
The  three  different  factions  witlun  murdered 
one  another.     Titus,  one  of  the  most  merriful 
geuemls  that  ever  breathed,  did   all   in  his 
power  to  persuade  them  to  an  advautageoas 
surrender,  but  they  scorned  every  proposal. 
The  multitudes  of  imburied  carcases  corrupted 
the  air,  and  produced  a  pestilence   The  people 
ied  on  one  another ;  and  even  ladies,  it  is  siud, 
broiled  their  sucking  infants,  and  ate  them. 
After  a  siege  of  six  months,  the  city  was 
taken.      They  murdered  almost  every  Jew 
they  met  with.    Titus  was  bent  to  save  the 
temple  but  could  not:  there  were  six  thousacd 
Jews  who  had  taken  shelter  in  it  all  burnt  or 
murdered.     The  outcries  of  the  Jews,  when 
they  saw  it,  were  most  dreadful :  the  whole 
city,  except  three  towers  and  a  small  part 
of  the  wall,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  and  other  places 
were  ploughed  up.     Soon  after  the  forts  of 
Herodian  and  Macheron  were  taken,  the  gar- 
rison of  Massada  murdered  themselves  nuher 
than  surrender.      At  Jerusalem  alone,  it  is 
said  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  peiish- 
ed  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence.    In  other 
places  we  hear  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand that  were  cut  off,  besides  vast  numbers 
sent  into  Egypt  to  labour  as  slaves.     About 
fifty  years  after,  the  Jews  murdered  about  five 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Roman  subjects,  fof 
which  they  were  severely  punished  by  Trajaa. 
About  130,  one  Barchocab  pretended  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  and  raised  a  Jewish  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand,  who  murdered  all 
the  heathens  and  Christians  who  came  in  their 
way  ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Adrian's  forces. 
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in  this  war,  it  \b  said,  about  sixty  thousand 
Jews  were  slain,  and  perished.  Adrian  bailt 
a  city  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  erected  a  marble 
statue  of  swine  over  the  gate  that  led  to  Beth- 
lehem. No  Jew  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
or  to  look  to  it  at  a  distance,  under  pain  of 
death.  In  360  they  began  to  rebuild  their 
city  and  temple;  but  a  terrible  earthquake 
and  flames  ot  fire  issuing  from  the  earth,  killed 
the  workmen,  and  scattered  their  materials. 
Nor  till  the  seventh  century  durst  they  so 
much  as  creep  over  the  rubbish  to  bewul  it, 
without  bribmg  the  guards.  In  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  there  were  many 
of  them  furiously  harassed  and  murdered.  In 
the  sixth  century,  twenty  thousand  of  them 
were  slain,  and  as  many  taken  and  sold  for 
slaves.  In  602  they  were  severely  punished 
for  their  horrible  massacre  of  the  Christians 
at  Antioch.  In  Spain,  in  700,  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  enslaved.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries    they    were    greatly   derided   and 


1663  to  1666,  the  murder  of  them  was  so  uni- 
versal, that  but  a  few  escaped  to  Turkey.  In 
Portugal  and  Spain  they  have  been  miserably 
handled.  About  1392,  six  or  eight  hundred 
thousand  were  banished  from  Spain,  some  were 
drowned  in  their  passage  to  Alrica;  some  pe- 
rished by  hard  usage ;  and  many  of  their  car- 
casses lay.  in  the  fields  till  the  wild  beasU 
devoured  them.  In  Germanv  they  have  en- 
dured many  hardships.  They  have  been 
banished  fix>m  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Cologne, 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  Vienna:  they 
have  been  terribly  massacred  in  Moravia,  and 

Plundered  in  Bonn  and  Bamberg.  Except  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  their  present  condition  is 
generally  tolerable.  In  Holland,  Poland,  and 
at  Frankfort  and  Hamburgh,  they  have  their 
liberty.  They  have  repeatedly,  but  in  vain, 
attempted  to  obtain  a  naturalixation  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  nations  among  whom  they  are 
scattered. 
4.  JewM,  preservation  of. — •*  The  preserva- 
abused :  in  some  places  they  were  made  to  !  tion  of  the  Jews,**  savs  Basnage,  **  in  the 
wear  leathern  girdles,  and  ride  without  stirrups  I  midst  of  the  miseries  which  they  have  onder- 
on  asses  and  mules.  In  France  and  Spain  I  gone  during  seventeen  hundred  years,  is  the 
they  were  much  insulted.  In  the  tenth,  •  greatest  prodigy  that  can  be  imagined.  Re- 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  their  miseries  .  U^ons  depend  on  temporal  prosperity ;  they 
rather  increased :  they  were  greatly  perse-  i  tnumph  under  the  protection  of  a  conqueror : 
cuted  in  Egypt  Besides  what  they  sudSered  |  they  languish  and  sink  with  sinking  mo- 
in  the  East  by  the  Turkish  and  sacred  war,  I  narchies.    Paganism,  which  once  covered  the 


It  is  shockine  to  think  what  multitudes  of 
them  the  eight  crusades  murdered  in  Ger- 
manv, Hnngarr,  Lesser  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 
In  France  multitudes  were  burnt  In  Eng- 
land, in  1020,  they  were  banished ;  and  at  ', 


earth,  is  extinct  The  Christian  Church, 
glorious  in  its  martyrs,  yet  was  considerably 
diminished  by  the  persecutions  to  which  it 
was  exposed ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  repair  the 
breaches  in  it,  made  by  those  acts  of  violence. 


the  coronation  of  Richard  L,  the  mob  fell  But  here  we  behold  a  church  hated  and  per- 
npon  them,  and  murdered  a  great  many  of  secuted  for  seventeen  hundred  ages,  and  yet 
them.  About  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  -  sustaining  itself,  and  widely  extended.  Kings 
them  were  burnt  in  the  palace  in  the  city  of  have  often  employed  the  severity  of  edicts 
York,  which  they  set  fire  to  themselves,  uter  |  and  the  hand  of  executioners  to  ruin  it  The 
killing  their  wives  and  children.  In  the  thir-  '  seditious  multitudes,  by  murders  and  massa- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  their  condi-  i  cres,  have  committed  outrages  against  it  still 
tion  was  no  better.     In  Egypt  Canaan,  and  j  more  violent  and  tragical   lances  and  people. 


Syria,  the  crusaders  still  harassed  them.   Pro- 
voked with  their  mad  running  after  pretended 
Messiahs,  Khalif  Nasser  scarcely  left  any  of 
them  alive  in  his  dominions  of  Mesopotamia. 
In  Persia,  the  Tartars  murdered  them  in  mul- 
titudes.   In  Spain,  Ferdinand  persecuted  them 
furiously.     About  1249,  the  terrible  massacre 
of  them  at  Toledo  forced  many  to  murder 
themselves,  or  change  their  religion.     About 
12.V),  many  were  murdered,  and  others  ban- 
ished from  France;  but  in  1275,  recalled.   In 
1320  and  1330  the  crusades  of  the  fanatic 
shepherds,  who  wasted  the  south  of  France, 
mamacred  them ;  besides  fifteen  hundred  that 
were  mnrdered  on  another  occasion.    In  1358 
they  were  totally  banished  fh>m  France,  since 
which  few  of  them  hare  entered  that  country. 
In  129 1  King  Edward  expelled  them  from  Eng- 
land, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and,sixty 
thousand.     In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  their  misery  continned. 
In  Persia  they  have  been  terribly  used :  from 


Pagans,  Mohammedans,  Christians,  disagree- 
ing in  so  many  thin^  have  united  in  the  design 
of  exterminating  it  and  have  not  been  able 
to  succeed.  The  Inuh  of  Moses,  surrounded 
with  flames,  ever  bums,  and  is  never  con- 
sumed. The  Jews  have  been  expelled,  in 
different  times,  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
which  hath  only  served  to  spread  them  in  all 
regions.  From  age  to  age  they  have  been 
exposed  to  misery  and  persecution ;  yet  still 
they  subsist  in  spite  of  the  ignominy  and  the 
hatred  which  hath  pursued  them  in  all  places, 
whilst  the  greatest  monarchies  are  fallen,  and 
nothing  remains  of  them  besides  the  name. 

^  The  judgments  which  God  has  exercised 
upon  this  people  are  terrible,  extending  to  the 
men,  the  religion,  and  the  very  land  in  which 
they  dwelt  The  ceremonies  essential  to  their 
religion  can  no  more  be  observed :  the  ritual 
law,  which  cast  a  splendour  on  the  national 
worship,  and  struck  the  Pagans  so  much,  that 
they  sent  their  presents  and  their  victims  to 
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he  pretended,  that,  since  there  were  three  per- 
sons, there  must  he  three  essences.  This  dis- 
pute was  in  the  year  1 195.  Joachim*s  writinffs 
were  condemned  hy  the  fourth  Lateran  cooncil. 

His  followers,  Uie  Joachimites,  were  parti- 
cularly fond  of  certain  ternaries.  The  Father, 
they  said,  operated  from  the  beginning  until 
the  coming  of  the  Son ;  the  Son  from  that 
time  to  theirs,  tIs^  the  year  1260 ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  then  took  it  up,  and  was  to  operate 
in  his  turn.  They  likewise  divided  every 
thing  relating  to  men,  doctrine,  and  manner 
of  living  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  first  ter- 
nanf  was  that  of  men ;  of  whom  the  first 
class  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had 
lasted  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Father ; 
the  second  was  that  of  clerks,  which  lasted 
daring  the  time  of  the  Son ;  and  the  last  was 
that  of  monks,  wherein  was  to  be  an  uncom- 
mon effusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  second  ternary  was  that  of  doctrine,  viz., 
the  Old  Testament,  the  New,  and  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel :  the  first  they  ascribed  to  the 
Father,  the  second  to  the  Son,  and  the  third  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  A  third  ternary  consisted  in 
the  manner  of  living,  viz.,  under  the  Father, 
men  lived  according  to  the  fiesh ;  under  the 
Son,  they  lived  according  to  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit ;  and  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were 
to  hvc  according  to  the  spirit  only. 

John,  St.,  Christians  of.    See  Christians. 

Jones,  Jeremiah,  a  learned  English  dis- 
senting minister,  was  bom,  as  is  supposed,  of 
parents  in  opulent  circumstances,  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  1693.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Tewkesbuiy,  who 
wras  also  the  tutor  of  Chandler,  Butler,  Seeker, 
and  many  other  distinguished  divines.  After 
finishing  his  education,  he  became  minister  of 
a  cong^gation  of  Protestant  dissenters,  near 
Nailsworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  also 
kept  an  academy.  He  died  in  1724,  at  the 
early  age  of  thtrtv-one.  His  works  are,  a 
**  Vindication  of  the  former  Part  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  Matthew,  fh>m  Mr.  >Vhiston*s  charge 
of  Dislocation,'*  &c.  Also,  a  "  New  and  full 
Method  of  tattling  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  New  Testament,**  in  three  volumes  oc- 
tavo. This  work,  which  is  highly  and  de- 
servedly esteemed  by  the  learned,  has  been 
lately  republished  by  the  conductors  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  of  Oxford. 

Josephus,  Flavius,  bom  thirty-seven  years 
after  Christ,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  governor 
of  Galilee.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Jewish  army,  and  supported  with 
skill,  courage,  and  resolution,  a  siege  of  seven 
weeks,  the  fortified  town  of  Jotaplui,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The 
town  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy  ;  40,000  of 
the  inhabitants  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  1200 
made  prisoners.  Josephus  was  discovered  in 
a  cave  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself,  and 


was  given  np  to  the  Roman  general,  who  was 
about  to  send  him  to  Nero,  when,  as  it  is  re- 
lated, he  predicted  that  Vespasian  would  one 
day  enjoy  the  imperial  dignity,  and  thereupon 
obtained  both  freedom  and  favour.  This  in- 
duced him,  when  he  went  with  Titus  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  advise  his  countrymen  to  submission. 
After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  he  went  with 
Titus  to  Rome,  and  wrote  his  **  History  of  the 
Jewish  War,**  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, in  seven  books,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages — a  work  which  resem- 
bles the  writings  of  Livv  more  than  any  other 
history.  His  **  Jewish  Antiquities,"  in  twenty 
books,  is  likewise  an  excellent  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest 
times  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 
His  two  books  on  the  ** Antiquity  of  the  Jew- 
ish People  **  contain  valuable  extracts  fh>m  old 
historians,  and  are  written  agunst  Apion,  an 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  and  a  declared  ene* 
my  of  the  Jews.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Havercamp,  Amst  1729,  in 
two  vols,  folio,  Gr.  and  Lat.  The  last  edition 
by  Obertbur,  Leipsic,  1781-85,  is  in  octavo. 

Jot,  a  delight  of  the  mind  arising  from  the 
consideration  of  a  present  or  assured  approach- 
ing possession  of  a  future  good.  When  it  is 
moderate,  it  is  called  gladness ;  when  raised 
on  a  sudden  to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  then 
exultation,  or  transport ;  when  we  limit  our 
desires  by  our  possessions,  it  is  contentment ; 
when  our  desires  are  raised  high,  and  yet  ac- 
complished, this  is  called  satisfiiiction ;  when 
our  joy  is  derived  from  some  comical  occasion 
or  amusement,  it  is  mirth :  if  it  arise  from 
considerable  opposition  that  is  van<^uished  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  good  we  desire,  it  b  then 
called  triumph ;  when  joy  has  so  long  possessed 
the  mind  that  it  is  settled  -into  a  temper,  we 
call  it  cheerfulness ;  when  we  rejoice  upon  the 
account  of  any  good  which  others  obtain,  it 
may  be  called  sympathy,  or  congratulation. 
This  is  natural  joy  ;  but  there  is — 2.  A  moral 
joy,  which  is  a  self-approbation,  or  that  which 
arises  fh>m  the  performance  of  any  good,  ac- 
tions ;  this  is  called  peace,  or  serenity  of  con- 
science :  if  the  action  be  honourable,  and  the 
joy  rise  high,  it  may  be  called  glory.  3.  There 
is  also  a  spiritual  joy,  which  the  Scripture  calls 
a  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  GaL  v.  22,  "  the  joy 
of  faith,"  PhiL  i.  25,  and  "  the  rejoicing  of 
hope,"  Heb.  iiu  6.  The  objects  of  it  are — 
1.  God  himself,  Ps.  xliiL  4 ;  Is.  IxL  10.— 2. 
Christ,  PhiL  iiL  3 ;  1  Pet  i.  8.--3.  The  pro- 
mises, Ps.  cxix.  162. — 4.  The  administration 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Gospel  ordinances,  P& 
Ixxxix.  15. — 5.  The  prosperity  of  the  interest 
of  Christ,  Acts  XV.  3;  Rev.  xL  15,  17. — 
6.  The  happiness  of  a  future  state,  Rom.  v.  2 ; 
Matt  XXV.  The  nature  and  properties  of  this 
joy  :  1.  It  is,  or  should  be,  constant,  Phil.  iv. 
4. — 2.  It  is  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  world, 
1  Cor.  ii.  14.— 3.  It  is  unspeakable,  I  Pet  L 
8. — I.  It  is  permanent,  John  xvi.  22.     Watts 
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on  Pans. J  sect.  11.;  (HWh  Do^v  of  Div.  vol.  iii. 
p.  Ill,  Hvo  edit;  Groves  Mor.  J*hil,  toI.  i. 
p.  «)*»6. 

Joy  of  Goi>  relates,  1.  To  the  delight  and 
complacencvhe  has  in  himself,  his  ovn  nature, 
and  iierfections. — 2.  He  reioices  in  his  own 
works,  Ps.  civ.  31. — 3.  In  his  Son  Christ  Je- 
sus, Mutt  iii.  17. — 4.  In  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, John  iiL  15. — 5.  In  the  subjects  of  his 
grace,  Ps.  cxlviL  1 1 ;  Zeph.  iiL  1 7  ;  Ps.  cxlix.  4. 

JcBitEE,  a  public  festivity. — Among  the 
Jews  it  was  held  every  49th  or  50th  year.  It 
was  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  rams'  horns ; 
no  servile  work  was  done  on  it ;  the  land  lay 
untilled ;  what  grew  of  itself  belonged  to  the 
poor  and  needy ;  whatever  debts  the  Hebrews 
owed  to  one  another  were  wholly  remitted ; 
hired  as  well  as  bond  servants  of  the  Hebrew 
race  obtained  their  liberty;  inheritances  re- 
verted to  their  original  proprietors.  See  25th 
chap.  I^viticus.  Jubilee,  in  a  more  modem 
sense,  denotes  a  grand  church  solemnity  or 
ceremony  celebrated  at  Rome,  wherein  the 
pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence;  to  all  sinners ; 
at  least  to  as  many  as  visit  the  churches  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  The  jubilee  was 
firiit  established  by  Boniface  VIIL  in  1300, 
which  was  only  to  return  every  hundred  years; 
hut  the  first  celebration  brought  in  such  store 
of  wealth,  that  Clement  VI.,  in  1343,  reduced 
it  to  the  period  of  fifty  years.  Urban  VL,  in 
1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty-five 
yoart^  that  being  the  a^e  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
Paul  1 1.  and  Sixtus  IV.,  m  1475,  brought  it  down 
to  every  twenty -five,  that  every  person  might 
have  the  Iwnefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface 
IX.  granted  the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to 
several  princes  and  monasteries ;  for  instance, 
to  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had  a  jubilee 
every  fifty  years,  when  i>eople  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Thomas-a-Becket 
Afterwards  jubilees  became  more  fVequent : 
there  is  generally  one  at  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  pope  ;  and  the  pope  grants  them  as  often 
as  the  church  or  himaelf  have  occasion  for 
them.  To  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Jubile<s  the  bull  enjoins  fastinff,  alms,  and 
prayers.  It  gives  the  priests  a  full  power  to 
absolve  in  all  cases,  even  those  otherwise  re- 
ierved  to  the  pope ;  to  make  commutations  of 
vows,  &c.,  in  which  it  differs  fVom  a  plenarv 
indulgence.  During  the  time  of  jubilee,  aU 
other  indulffences  are  suspended.  One  of  our 
kings,  viz.  Edward  III.,  caused  his  birth-day 
to  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  a  jubilee, 
when  he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  in  1362, 
but  never  before  nor  after.  This  he  did  by  re- 
leasing prisoners,  pardoning  all  offences  except 
treason,  making  good  laws,  and  granting  many 
privileges  to  the  people.  In  1640,  the  Jesuits 
celebrated  a  solemn  jubilee  at  Rome,  that  be- 
ing the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year  from 
their  institution ;  and  the  same  ceremony  was 
<»bserved  in  all  their  houses  throughout  the 
world. 


JrDAifiiifa  CHRiflmAHB.  The  first  rise  of 
this  denomination  is  placed  under  the  reign 
of  Adrian :  for  when  this  emperor  had  at 
length  razed  Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed 
its  very  foundations,  and  enacted  laws  of  the 
severest  kind  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians who  lived  in  Palestine,  to  prevent  their 
being  confounded  with  the  Jews,  abaadoocd 
entirely  the  Mosaic  rites,  and  chose  a  bishop, 
namely,  Mark,  a  foreigner  by  natiaii,  and  an 
alien  from  Uie  commonwealth  of  IsraeL  Those 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Mosaic  rites 
separated  from  their  brethren,  and  founded  at 
Pera,  a  country  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  particular  assemblies,  in  which 
the  law  of  Moses  maintained  its  primitive 
dignity,  authority,  and  lustre.  The  body  of 
Judaising  Christians,  which  set  Mosei  and 
Christ  upon  an  equal  footing^  in  point  of 
authority,  were  afterwards  divided  into  two 
sects,  extremely  different  both  in  their  rites 
and  opinions,  and  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Nazarenes  and  Ebiomtes ;  which  see. 

Judaism,  the  religions  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Jews,  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 
Judaism  was  but  a  temporary  dispensation, 
and  was  to  give  way,  at  least  the  ceremonial 
part  of  it,  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
principal  sects  among  the  Jews  were  the 
Pharisees,  who  placed  religion  in  external 
ceremony  ;  the  Sadducees  who  were  remark- 
able for  their  incredulity;  and  the  Essenes, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  austere  sanc- 
tity. At  present  the  Jews  have  two  seeu; 
the  Karaites,  who  admit  no  rule  of  religion 
but  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  Rabbinists,  who 
add  to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 
See  those  articles,  and  books  recommended 
under  article  Jews,  in  this  work. 

JmoiNo,  Rash,  the  act  of  carelessly,  pre- 
cipitately, wantonly,  or  maliciously  censuring 
others.  This  is  an  evil  which  abounds  too 
much  amon^  almost  all  classes  of  men.  **  Not 
contented  with  beinff  in  the  right  ourselves, 
we  must  find  all  othen  in  the  wrong;  We 
claim  an  exclusive  possession  of  goodness  and 
wisdom ;  and  fh>m  approving  warmly  of  those 
who  join  us,  we  proceed  to  condemn,  with 
much  acrimony,  not  only  the  principles,  bat 
the  charaetere  of  those  from  whom  we  differ. 
We  rashly  extend  to  every  individual  the 
severe  opinion  which  we  have  unwarrantably 
conceived  of  a  whole  body.  This  man  is  of 
a  party  whose  principles  we  reckon  slavish ; 
and  therefore  his  whole  sentiments  are  cor- 
rupted. That  man  belongs  to  a  'religious  sect, 
which  we  are  accustom^  to  deem  bigoted, 
and  therefore  he  is  incapable  of  any  generous 
and  liberal  thought  Another  is  connected 
with  a  sect,  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
account  relaxed,  and  therefore  he  can  have 
no  sanctity.  Wc  should  do  well  to  consider, 
1.  l*liat  this  practice  of  rash  judging  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
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Matt  viL  1.— 2.  We  thereby  aatliorise  others 
to  requite  iu  in  the  same  kind. — 3.  It  often 
evidences  our  pride,  envy,  and  bigotry. — 4.^  It 
argues  a  want  of  charity,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Christian  religion. — 5.  They 
who  are  most  forward  in  censuring  others 
are  often  most  defective  themselves.  Barrow's 
Wcrka^  voL  L  ser.  20 ;  Blair's  Ser,,  voL  iL  ser. 
10 ;  Saurin's  Ser.,  voL  v.  ser.  4. 

JuDonNT  is  that  act  of  the  mind  whereby 
one  thing  is  aflirmed  or  denied  of  another ;  or 
that  power  of  the  soul  which  passes  sentence 
on  things  proposed  to  its  examination,  and 
determines  what  is  right  or  wrong;  and 
thus  it  approves  or  disapproves  of  an  action, 
or  an  otgect  considered  as  true  or  fklse,  fit  or 
unfit,  ^ood  or  eviL  Dr.  Watts  gives  us  the 
followmg  directions  to  assist  us  in  judging 
right  1.  We  should  examine  all  our  old 
opinions  afk-esh,  and  inquire  what  was  the 
ground  of  them,  and  whether  our  assent  were 
built  on  just  evidence ;  and  then  we  should 
cast  off  all  those  judgments  which  were  formed 
heretofore  without  due  examination.  2.  All 
our  ideas  of  olijects  concerning  which  we  pass 
judgment,  should  be  clear,  distinct,  complete, 
comprehensive,  extensive,  and  orderly.  3. 
When  we  have  obtained  as  clear  ideas  as  we 
can,  both  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  then  we  must  compare  those  ideas 
of  the  subject  and  predicate  together  with  the 
utmost  attention,  and  observe  how  tar  they 
agree,  and  wherein  they  differ.  4.  We  must 
search  for  evidence  of  truth  with  diligence 
and  honesty,  and  be  heartily  ready  to  receive 
evidence,  whether  for  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas.  5.  We  must  suspend  our 
judgment,  and  neither  afSrm  nor  deny  until 
this  evidence  appear.  6.  We  must  judge  of 
every  proposition  by  those  proper  and  peculiar 
means  or  mediums  whereby  the  evidence  of 
it  is  to  be  obtained,  whether  it  be  sense,  con- 
sciousness, intelligence,  reason,  or  testimony. 

7.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  some  general 
principles  of  truth  settled  in  the  mind,  whose 
evidence  is  great  and  obvious,  that  they  may 
be  always  ready  at  hand  to  assist  us  in  judg- 
ing of  the  great  variety  of  things  which  occur. 

8.  lA>t  the  degrees  of  our  assent  to  every  pro- 
position bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  evidence.  9.  We  should 
keep  our  minds  always  open  to  receive  truth, 
and  never  set  limits  to  our  own  improvements. 
\VatU*M  Logic,  ch.  iv.  p.  231  :  Locke  on  the 
t 'HJerstamdimgy  vol.  L  pp.  222,  256;  vol.  ii 
pp.  271,  278;  IhtncafCs  Logic,  p.  145;  Reid 
on  the  Intellectmd  Powers,  p.  497,  &c. 

Judgment,  Last,  the  sentence  that  will  be 
puMcd  on  our  actions  at  the  last  day. 

L  The  proofs  of  a  general  judgment  are 
these: — 1.  Thejusticeof  God  requires  it;  for 
it  is  evident  that  this  attribute  is  not  clearly 
displayed  in  the  dispensation  of  things  in  the 
present  state,  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7 ;  Luke  xiv.  26. 
2.  The  accusations  of  natural  conscience  are 


testimonies  in  fkvonr  of  this  belief^  Rom.  iL 
15  ;  Dan.  v.  5,  6 ;  Acts  xxiv.  25.  3.  It  may 
be  concluded,  fh>m  the  relation  men  stand  in 
to  God,  as  creatures  to  a  Creator.  He  has 
a  right  to  give  them  a  law,  and  to  make  them 
accountable  for  the  breach  of  it,  Rom.  xiv.  12. 

4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  certain 
proof  of  it    See  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  xiv.  9. 

5.  The  Scripture,  in  a  variety  of  places,  sets 
it  beyond  all  doubt,  Jude  14,  15 ;  2  Cor.  v. 
10 ;  Matt  XXV. ;  Rom.  xiv.  10,  11 ;  2  Thess. 
i7,  10;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17. 

II.  As  to  the  Judge : — The  Bible  declares 
that  God  will  judge  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Acts  xvii.  31.  The  triune  God  will  be  the 
Judge,  as  to  original  authority,  power,  and 
right  of  judgment ;  but  according  to  the 
economy  settled  between  the  three  divine 
persons,  the  work  is  assigned  to  the  Son,  Rom. 
xiv.  9,  10,  who  will  appear  in  his  human 
nature,  John  v.  27  ;  Acts  xvii.  31,  with  ^at 
power  and  glory,  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17 ;  visible 
to  every  eye,  ftev.  i.  7;  penetrating  every 
heart  I  ^or.  iv.  5;  Rom.  ii.  16;  with  fml 
authority  over  all.  Matt  xxviiL  18 ;  and  act- 
ing with  strict  justice,  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  As  for 
the  concern  of  others  in  the  judgment  angels 
will  be  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  attend- 
ants, gaUiering  the  elect,  raising  the  dead,  &c., 
but  not  as  advising  or  judging.  Saints  are 
said  to  judge  the  world,  not  as  co-judges  with 
Christ  but  as  approvers  of  his  sentence,  and 
as  their  holy  lives  and  conversations  will  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  their  wicked  neigh- 
bours. 

IIL  As  to  the  persons  that  will  be  judged ; 
these  will  be  men  and  devils.  The  righteous 
probably  will  be  tried  first,  as  represented 
in  Matt  xxv.  They  will  be  raised  first 
though  perhaps  not  a  thousand  years  before 
the  rest  as  Dr.  Gill  supposes ;  since  the  resur- 
rection of  all  the  bodies  of  the  saints  is  spoken 
of  as  in  a  moment  in  the  twinkling  of  an  e^e, 
at  the  last  trump,  in  order  to  their  meeting 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  being  with  him,  not 
on  earth,  but  for  ever  in  heaven,  1  Cor.  xv. 
52 ;    1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17. 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  difficult  Ques- 
tion which  is  proposed  by  some,  vis. :  Whe- 
ther the  sins  of^God's  people  shall  be  published 
in  the  great  day,  thougn  it  is  certain  the^y 
shall  not  be  alleged  against  them  to  their 
condemnation?  ''This,**  says  Dr.  Ridgley, 
**  is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  belong  to 
God,  which  he  has  not  so  fully  or  clearly 
revealed  to  us  in  his  word ;  and  therefore  we 
can  say  little  more  than  what  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture about  it  Some  have  thought  that  the 
sins  of  the  godly,  though  forgiven,  shall  be 
made  manifest  that  so  the  glory  of  that  grace 
which  has  pardoned  them  may  appear  more 
illustrious,  and  their  obligation  to  God  for 
this  fkrther  enhanced.  They  also  think,  that 
the  justice  of  the- proceedings  of  that  day  re- 
quires it  since  it  is  pre sumed  and  known  by 
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the  whole  world  that  they  were  prone  to  sin, 
M  well  as  others ;  and  before  conversion,  as 
great  sinners  as  any,  and  after  it  their  sins 
had  a  peculiar  aggravation.  Therefore,  why 
should  not  they  be  made  public,  as  a  glory 
due  to  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  whose 
nature  is  opposite  to  all  sin  ?  And  this  they 
further  supfKwe  to  be  necessary,  that  so  the 
impartiality  of  divine  justice  may  appear. 
Moreover,  since  God,  by  recording  the  sins  of 
his  saints  in  Scripture,  has  perpetuated  the 
knowledge  thereof;  and  if  it  is  to  their  honour , 
that  the  sins  there  mentioned  were  repented 
of,  as  well  as  forgiven,  why  may  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  sins  of  believers  shall  be 
made  known  in  the  great  day  ?  And,  besides, 
this  seems  agreeable  to  those  expressions  of 
every  word,  and  every  action,  as  being  to  be 
brought  into  judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or 
whether  it  be  bad. 

*'  But  it  is  supposed  by  others,  that  though 
the  making  known  of  sin  that  is  subdued  and 
forgiven,  tends  to  the  advancement  of  divine 
grace,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  this  end, 
as  far  as  God  designs  it  shall  be  answered, 
that  the  sins  which  have  been  subdued  and 
forgiven,  should  be  known  to  themselves,  and 
thus  forgiveness  afford  matter  of  praise  to 
God.  Again, — the  expressions  of  Scripture, 
whereby  forgiveness  of  sin  is  set  forth,  are 
such  as  seem  to  argue  that  those  sins  which 
were  forgiven  shall  not  be  made  manifest: 
thus  they  are  said  to  be  blotted  out,  Isa.  xliiL 
25 ;  covered,  PsaL  xxxii.  1  ;  subdued  and  cast 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  Micah  vii.  19  ;  and 
remembered  no  more,  &c,  Jer.  xxxi.  34. 
Besides  Christ  being  a  judge  doth  not  divest 
him  of  the  character  of  an  advocate,  whose 
part  is  rather  to  conceal  the  crimes  of  those 
whose  cause  he  pleads,  than  to  divulge  them  ; 
and  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  law  which 
requires  duty,  and  forbids  the  contrary  sins, 
is  not  the  rule  by  which  they  who  are  in 
Christ  are  to  be  proceeded  against,  for  then 
they  could  not  stand  in  judgment ;  but  they 
are  dealt  with  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
gospel,  which  forgives  and  covers  all  sin. 
And,  f\irther,  it  is  argued  that  the  public  de- 
claring of  all  their  sins  before  the  whole  world, 
notwithstanding  their  interest  in  forgiving 
grace,  would  fill  them  with  such  shame  as  is 
hardly  consistent  with  a  state  of  perfect  bless- 
edness. And,  lastly,  the  principal  argument 
insisted  on  is,  that  our  Saviour,  in  Matt  xxv., 
in  which  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  day,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  sins,  but  only  commends  the  graces  of  his 
saints.*^ 

As  to  the  wicked,  they  shall  be  judged,  and 
all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  be  brought 
into  judgment,  EccL  xii.  14.  The  fallen 
angels  also  are  said  to  be  reserved  imto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  Jude  6.  They  shall 
receive  their  final  sentence,  and  Ih;  shut  up  in 
the  prison  of  hell,  liev.  xx.  10 ;  Matt  viiL  29. 


IV.  As  to  the  role  of  jodgmentf — ^we  are 
informed  the  books  will  be  opened.  Rev.  xx. 
12.  1.  The  book  of  divine  omniscience,  MaL 
iiL  5 ;  or  remembrance,  MaL  iii  15.  2.  The 
book  of  conscience,  Rom.  L  16.  3.  The  book 
of  Providence,  Rom.  it  4,  5.  4.  The  book 
of  the  Scriptures,  law,  and  gospel,  John  xil 
48;  Rom.  ii.  16;  iL  12.  5.  The  book  of  life, 
Luke  X.  20;  Rev.  iiL  5  ;  xx.  12,  15. 

V.  As  to  the  time  of  judgment, — the  soul 
will  be  either  happy  or  miserable  immediately 
after  death,  but  the  general  judgment  will  not 
be  till  after  the  resurrection,  Ueb.  ix.  27. 
There  is  a  day  appointed.  Acts  zviL  31,  but 
it  is  unknown  to  men. 

VL  As  to  the  place : — this  also  is  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  it  will  be  in  the  air,  becaose 
the  judge  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  the  living  saints  will  then  be  changed, 
and  the  dead  saints  raised,  and  both  be  cai^t 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  1  Thess.  iv. 
16,  17.  Others  think  it  will  be  on  the  earth, 
on  the  new  earth,  on  which  they  will  descend 
from  the  air  with  Christ  The  place  where, 
however,  is  of  no  conse<^nence,  when  com- 
pared with  the  state  in  which  we  shall  appear. 
And  as  the  Scriptures  represent  it  as  certain, 
EccL  xL  9  ;  umversal,  2  Cor.  ▼.  1 1  ;  right- 
eous, Rom.  ii.  5 ;  decisive,  1  Cor.  xt.  52 ;  and 
eternal  as  to  its  consequences,  Heb.  vL  2 ;  let 
us  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  immor- 
tal interests,  flee  to  the  refuge  set  before  us, 
improve  our  precious  time,  depend  on  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  adhere  to  the 
dictates  of  the  divine  word,  that  we  may  be 
found  of  him  in  peace.  BatM*9  WotHm^  pw  449 ; 
Bishop  Hopkins  and  Stoddard  on  the  Lasl 
Judgment ;  GiU*a  Bodu  of  Divinity,  vol.  iL  p. 
467,  8vo. ;  Boaton^s  Four/old  State ;  Berveys 
Works,  new  edition,  voL  L  pp.  72,  75 ;  voL 
iii.  pp.  28,  223  ;  voL  iv.  p.  155. 

Judgments  of  God,  are  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  him  for  particular  crimes.  The 
Scriptures  give  us  man^  awful  instances  of 
the  display  of  divine  justice  in  the  punishment 
of  nations,  families,  and  individuals,  for  their 
iniquities.  See  Gen.  vii. ;  xix.  25 ;  Exod. 
XV. ;  Judges  i.  6,  7  ;  Acts  xiL  23  ;  Esther  v. 
14,  with  chap.  vii.  10 ;  2  Rings  xL  ;  Lev.  x. 
1,  2  ;  Acts  V.  1 — 10 ;  Isa.  xxx.  1 — 5  ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  9 ;  1  Rings  xiL  25,  33.  It  becomes  as, 
however,  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  we 
interpret  the  severe  and  afflictive  dispensatious 
of  Providence.  Dr.  Jortin  justly  observes, 
that  there  is  usually  much  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption in  pronouncing  that  the  calamities 
of  sinners  are  particular  judgments  of  God  -. 
yet,  saith  he,  if  from  sacred  and  profane,  from 
ancient  and  modem  historians,  a  collection 
were  made  of  all  the  crueL  persecuting  tyrants, 
who  delighted  in  tormenting  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  who  died  not  the  comnnon  death  of 
all  men,  nor  were  visited  after  the  visitation 
of  all  men,  but  whose  plac;ue8  were  horrible 
and  strange,  even  a  sceptic  would  be  moved 
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at  the  eTidenoc,  and  would  be  apt  to  suspect 
that  it  was  0tl6v  tl,  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
in  it.  As  Dr.  Joriin  was  no  enthusiast,  and 
one  who  would  not  OTerstrain  the  point,  we 
shall  here  principally  follow  him  in  his  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances. 

Herod  the  Great  was  the  first  perseoator  of 
Christianity.  He  attempted  to  destroy  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  while  he  was  vet  but  a  child, 
and  for  that  wicked  purpose  slew  all  the  male 
children  that  were  in  and  about  Bethlehem. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  Joeephus  hath 
told  us :  he  had  long  and  grierous  sufferings, 
a  burning  fever,  a  voracious  appetite,  a  dim- 
cultv  of  breathing,  swellings  of  his  limbs, 
loathsome  ulcers  within  and  without,  breed- 
ing vermin,  violent  torments  and  convulsions, 
so  that  he  endeavoured  to  kill  himself,  but 
was  restrained  hj  his  friends.  The  Jews 
thought  these  evils  to  be  divine  judgments 
upon  him  for  his  wickedness.  And  what  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  his  case,  is,  he  left  a 
numerous  fiunily  of  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, though  he  had  put  some  to  death ;  and 
yet,  in  about  the  space  of  one  hundred  years, 
tho  whole  fiimily  was  extinct. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  beheaded  John  the 
Baptist,  and  treated  Christ  contemptuously 
when  he  was  brought  before  him,  was  defeated 
by  Aretas,  an  Arabian  king,  and  afterwards 
had  his  dominions  taken  firom  him,  and  was 
sent  into  banishment  along  with  his  infiunous 
wife,  Herodias,  by  the  Emperor  Cains. 

Herod  Agrippa  killed  James  the  brother  of 
John,  and  put  Peter  in  prison.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  soon  after  smote  him,  and  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost 

Judas  that  betray^  our  Lord  died,  by  his 
own  liands,  the  most  ignominious  of  all  deaths. 

Pontius  Pilate,  who  condemned  our  blessed 
Hariour  to  death,  was  not  long  afterwards 
deposed  from  his  office,  banished  from  his  coun- 
try, and  died  by  his  own  hands ;  the  divine 
vengeance  overtaking  him  soon  after  hiscrime. 

The  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  deposed  by 
Vitellius,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Christ 
Thus  this  wicked  man,  who  condemned 
Christ  for  fear  of  disobliging  the  Romans, 
was  ignominiously  turned  out  of  his  office  by 
the  Roman  governor,  whom  he  had  sought  to 
oblige. 

Ananias,  the  high  priest,  persecuted  Paul, 
and  insolently  ordered  the  bystanders  to 
smite  him  on  the  mouth.  Upon  which  the 
apostla  said,  **  God  shall  saute  thee,  thou 
whited  walL"  Whether  he  spake  this  pro- 
phetically or  not,  may  be  difficult  to  say ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  some  time  after  he  was 
slain,  together  wiUi  his  brother,  by  his  own  son. 

A  nanus,  the  high  priest,  slew  James  the 
Ia?m  ;  for  which  and  other  outrages  he  was 
deposed  by  King  Agrippa  the  younger,  and 
probably  perished  in  the  last  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 


Nero,  in  the  year  64,  turned  his  rage  upon 
the  Christians,  and  put  to  death  Peter  and 
Paul,  with  many  others.  Four  years  after, 
in  his  great  distress,  he  attempted  to  kill 
himself;  but  being  as  mean-spirited  and 
dastardly  as  he  was  wicked  and  cruel,  he 
had  not  the  resolution  to  do  that  piece  of 
justice  to  the  worid,  and  was  forced  to  beg 
assistance. 

Domitian  persecuted  the  Christians  also. 
It  is  said  he  threw  John  into  a  caldron  of 
boilinsr  oil,  and  afterwards  banished  him  into 
the  isle  of  Patmos.  In  the  following  vear 
this  monster  of  widLedness  was  murdered  by 
his  own  people.  j 

The  Jewish   nation  persecuted,  r«gected,     | 
and  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.     Within  a     ^ 
few  years  after,  their  nation  was  destroved, 
and  the  Lord  made  their  plagues  wonderfuL 

Flaccus  was  governor  of  Egypt  near  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  death,  and  a  violent  per- 
secutor of  the  Jews.  The  wrath  ot  God,  how- 
ever, ere  long  overtook  him,  and  he  died  by 
the  hands  of  violence. 

Catullus  was  governor  of  Libya,  about  the 
year  73.  He  was  also  a  cruel  persecutor  of 
the  Jews,  and  he  died  miserably.  For  though 
he  was  only  turned  out  of  his  office  by  the 
Romans,  yet  he  fell  into  a  complicated  and 
incurable  disease,  being  sorely  tormented  both 
in  body  and  mind.  He  was  dreadfully  terrified, 
and  continually  crying  out  that  he  was  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  those  whom  he  had  murdered; 
and,  not  being  able  to  contain  himself^  he  leaped 
out  of  his  bed,  as  if  he  were  tortured  with  fire 
and  put  to  the  rack.  His  distemper  increased 
till  his  entnuls  were  all  corrupted,  and  came 
out  of  his  body ;  and  thus  he  perished,  as 
signal  an  example  as  ever  was  known  of  the 
divine  justice  rendering  to  the  wicked  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds. 

Cains,  the  Roman  Emperor,  was  a  great 
persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  a 
blasphemer  of  the  God  of  heaven.  Soon  after 
his  atrocities,  however,  he  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  own  people. 

Severus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  a  violent 
and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  followers  of 
Christ  He  also,  and  all  his  fiunily,  perished 
miserably,  about  the  year  200  after  our 
Saviour. 

About  the  same  time,  Satuminns,  governor 
of  Africa,  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  put 
several  of  them  to  death.  Soon  after,  he 
went  blind. 

Heli^abalus,  the  Emperor,  brought  a  new 
god  to  Home,  mid  would  needs  compel  all  his 
subjects  to  worship  him.  This  was  sure  to 
have  ended  in  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. But,  soon  after,  this  vile  monster 
was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  about  tiie 
year  222. 

Claudius  Herminianus  was  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor of  the  Christians  in  the  second  century, 
and  he  was  eaten  of  worms  while  he  lived. 
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DecioB  persecuted  the  church  ahout  the 
year  250 :  he  was  soon  afVer  killed  in  battle. 

G alius  succeeded,  and  continued  the  per- 
secution. He,  too,  was  killed  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

Valerian,  the  Emperor,  had  many  good 
qualities ;  but  yet  he  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gos- 
pel. Some  time  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of 
Persia,  and  used  like  a  slave  and  a  dog ;  for 
the  Persian  monarch,  from  time  to  time, 
obliged  this  unhappy  emperor  to  bow  himself 
down,  and  offer  him  his  back,  on  which  to 
set  his  foot,  in  order  to  mount  his  chariot  or 
his  horse.  He  died  in  this  miserable  state  of 
captivity. 

^milian,  governor  of  Egypt,  about  263, 
was  a  virulent  persecutor  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  He  was  soon  after  strangled  by  order 
of  the  emperor. 

Aurelian,  the  Emperor,  just  intending  to 
begin  a  persecution  against  the  followers  of 
I'hrist,  was  killed  in  the  year  274. 

Maxim  inus  was  a  persecutor  of  the  church. 
He  reigned  only  three  years,  and  then  fell 
under  the  hands  of  violence. 

About  the  year  300  was  the  greatest  possi- 
ble contest  between  Christ  and  the  Roman 
emperors,  which  should  have  the  dominion. 
These  illustrious  wretches  seemed  determined 
to  blot  out  the  Christian  race  and  name  from 
under  heaven.  The  persecution  was  far  more 
fierce  and  brutal  than  it  had  ever  been.  It 
was  time,  therefore,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  ^at  head  of  the  church,  to  arise 
and  plead  his  own  cause ;  and  so,  indeed,  he 
did.  The  examples  we  have  mentioned  are 
dreadful :  those  that  follow  are  not  less  as- 
tonishing, and  they  are  all  delivered  upon  the 
best  authorities. 

Dioclesian  persecuted  the  church  in  303. 
A  fter  this  nothing  ever  prospered  with  him.  ' 
He  underwent  nuiny  troubles  :  his  senses  be- 
came impaired  ;  ana  he  quitted  the  empire. 

Severus,  another  persecuting  emperor,  was 
overthrown  and  put  to  death  in  the  year  307, 
About  the  same  time  Urban  us,  governor 
of  Palestine,  who  had  signalized  himself  by 
tormenting  and  destroying  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  met  with  his  due  reward ;  for  almost 
immediately  after  the  cruelties  committed, 
the  divine  vengeance  overtook  him.  He  was 
unexpectedly  degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
his  honours;  and,  dejected,  dispirited,  and 
meanly  begging  for  mercy,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  same  hand  that  raised  him. 

Firmilianus,  another  persecuting  governor, 
met  with  the  same  fiUe. 

Maximianus  Herculius,  another  of  the 
wretched  persecuting  emperors,  was  compelled 
to  hang  himself,  in  the  year  310. 

Maximianus  Galerius,  of  all  the  tyrants  of 
his  time  the  most  cruel,  was  seized  with  a 
grievous  and  horrible  disease,  and  tormented 


with  worms  and  ulcers  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  who  were  ordered  to  attend  him  could 
not  bear  the  stench.  Worms  proceeded  trtym 
his  body  in  a  most  fearful  manner ;  and 
several  of  his  physicians  were  put  to  death 
because  they  could  not  endure  the  smell, 
and  others  because  they  could  not  eui^  him. 
This  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  311. 

Maxentias,  another  of  the  inhuman  mon- 
sters, was  overthrown  in  battle  by  Constan- 
tine ;  and  in  his  flight  he  fell  into  the  Tiber, 
'  and  was  drowned  in  the  year  312. 
I  Maximinus  put  out  the  eyes  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Christians.  Soon  after  the  commis- 
sion of  his  cruelties,  a  disease  arose  among 
his  own  people,  which  greatly  affected  their 
eves,  and  took  away  their  sight  He  himself 
died  miserably,  and  upon  the  rack,  his  eyes 
starting  out  of  his  head  through  the  violence 
of  his  distemper,  in  the  year  313.  All  his 
family  likewise  were  destroyed,  his  wife  and 
children  put  to  death,  together  with  most  of 
his  friends  and  dependents,  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  his  cruelty. 

A  Roman  officer,  to  oblige  this  Maximinus, 
greatly  oppressed  the  church  at  Damascus: 
not  long  after,  he  destroyed  himself. 

Licinius,  the  last  of  these  persecating  em- 
perors before  Constantine,  was  conquered 
and  put  to  death  in  the  year  323.  He  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  rehgion,  liberty,  and 
learning. 

C>Til  the  deacon,  was  murdered  by  some 
pagans,  at  Heliopolis,  for  his  opposition  to 
their  images.  They  ripped  open  his  belly, 
and  ate  his  liver :  the  divme  vengeance,  how- 
ever, pursued  all  those  who  had  been  guil^ 
of  this  crime;  their  teeth  came  out,  their 
tongues  rotted,  and  they  lost  their  sight 

Valens  was  made  emperor  in  364;  and 
though  a  Christian  himself,  he  is  said  to  have 
caused  fourscore  presbyters,  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  to  be  put  to  sea,  and 
burnt  alive  in  a  ship.  Afterwards,  in  a 
battle  with  the  Goths,  he  was  defeated  and 
wounded,  and  fled  to  a  cottage,  where  he  was 
burnt  alive,  as  most  historians  relate:  all 
agree  that  he  perished. 

The  last  Pagan  prince  who  was  a  formid- 
able enemy  to  Chnstianity,  was  Radagaisns, 
a  king  of  the  Goths.  He  invaded  the  RomAS 
empire  with  an  army  of  400,000  men,  about 
the  year  405,  and  vowed  to  sacrifice  all  the 
Romans  to  his  gods.  The  Romans,  however, 
fought  him,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
takmg  him  and  his  sons  prisoners,  whom  they 
put  to  death. 

Hunneric,  the  Vandal,  though  a  Christian, 
was  a  most  cruel  persecutor  of  those  who 
diflered  from  him  in  opinion,  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  484.  He  spared  not  even  those 
of  his  own  persuasion,  neither  his  friends  nor 
his  kindred.  He  reigned,  however,  not  quite 
eight  years,  and  died  with  all  the  marks  (if 
divine  indignation  upon  him. 
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Julian  the  apostate  greatly  oppressed  the 
Christians ;  and  he  perished  soon  after,  in  his 
rash  expedition  against  the  Persians. 

Several  of  those  who  were  employed  or  per- 
mitted hy  Julian  to  persecute  tne  Christians, 
are  said  to  have  perished  miserably  and  re- 
markably. I  will  here  relate  the  fate  of  a  few 
of  those  unhappy  wretches  in  the  words  of 
Tillemont,  who  faithfully  collected  the  account 
from  the  ancients.  We  have  observed,  says 
that  learned  man,  that  Count  Julian,  with 
Felix,  superintendent  of  the  finances,  and 
Elpidius,  treasurer  to  the  emperor,  apostates 
all  three,  had  received  orders  to  go  and  seixe 
the  effects  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  and 
carry  them  to  the  treasury.  They  did  it  on 
the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Theodoret, 
and  drew  up  an  account  of  what  they  had 
seixed.  But  Count  Julian  was  not  content 
with  taking  away  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
church,  and  profaning  them  by  his  impure 
hands ;  carry  mg  to  greater  lengths  the  out- 
rage he  was  domg  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  over- 
turned and  flung  them  down  on  the  ground, 
and  sat  upon  them  in  a  most  criminal  manner; 
adding  to  this  all  the  banters  and  blasphemies 
that  he  could  devise  against  Christ,  and  against 
the  Christians,  who,  he  said,  were  abandoned 
of  God. 

Felix,  the  superintendent,  signalized  him- 
self also  by  another  impiety ;  for  as  he  was 
viewing  the  rich  and  magnificent  vessels 
which  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius  had  given  to  the  church,  **  Behold,** 
said  he  **  with  what  plate  the  son  of  Marv  is 
served  !**  It  is  said,  too,  that  Count  Julian 
and  he  made  it  the  sulject  of  banter,  that  ' 
God  should  let  them  thus  profane  his  temple, 
without  interposing  by  visible  miracles. 

But  these  impieties  remained  not  long  un- 
punished, and  Julian  had  no  sooner  promned 
the  sacred  utensils  than  he  felt  the  effects  of 
divine  vengeance.  He  fell  into  a  grievous 
and  unknown  disease ;  and  his  inwaird  parts 
being  corrupted,  he  cast  out  his  liver  and  his 
excrements,  not  from  Uie  ordinary  passages, 
but  from  his  miserable  mouth  which  had 
uttered  so  many  blasphemies.  His  secret 
parts,  and  all  the  flesh  round  about  them,  cor- 
rupted also,  and  bred  worms ;  and  to  show 
that  it  was  a  divine  punishment,  all  the  art  of 
physicians  could  give  him  no  reliefl  In  this 
condition  he  continued  forty  days,  without 
speech  or  sense,  preyed  on  by  worms.  At 
length  he  came  to  himself  again.  The 
imposthumes,  however,  all  over  his  body,  and 
the  worms  which  gnawed  him  continually,  re- 
duced him  to  the  utmost  extremity.  He  threw 
them  up,  without  ceasing,  the  last  three  days 
of  his  life,  with  a  stench  which  he  himself 
could  not  bear. 

The  disease  with  which  God  visited  Felix 
was  not  so  long.  He  burst  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  his  body,  and  died  of  an  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  course  of  one  day.  | 


Elpidius  was  stripped  of  his  effects  in  366, 
and  shut  up  in  prison,  where  after  having 
continued  for  some  time,  he  died  without 
reputation  and  honour,  cursed  of  all  the 
world,  and  sumamed  the  Apostate. 

To  these  instances  many  more  mignt  be 
added  nearer  our  own  times,  did  our  room 
permit  These,  however,  are  sufficient  to 
show  us  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God,  and  how  fhiitless 
and  awfVd  it  is  to  oppose  his  designs,  and  to 
attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  GospeL 
**  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing?  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh;  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision.  Thou  shalt  break  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  to 
pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel  Be  wise,  now, 
therefore,  O  ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges 
of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and 
rejoice  with  trembliog."  P8a.ii.  Jortin^sBi" 
marks  on  Ecclesiaatical  History^  vol.  iiL  p.  246, 
&c. ;  Simpson**  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  29; 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  diss.  24 ;  BryanVs 
ObsenxUions  on  the  IHagues  of  Egypt;  Tille^ 
mont,  Histoire  des  Emp. 

Judicium  Dm,  or  Judgment  of  God,  was  a 
term  anciently  applied  to  all  extraordinary 
trials  of  secret  crimes ;  as  those  by  arms  and 
single  combat ;  and  the  ordeals,  or  those  by .. 
fire,  or  red  hot  ploughshares,  by  plunging  the 
arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in 
cold  water,  in  hopes  tiiat  God  would  work  a 
miracle,  rather  than  suffer  truth  and  innocence 
to  perish.  These  customs  were  a  long  time 
kept  up  even  among  Christians,  and  they 
are  still  in  use  in  some  nations.  Trials  of 
this  sort  were  usually  held  in  churches,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  priest,  and  secular 
judges,  after  three  days'  fasting,  confession, 
communion,  and  many  adjurations  and  cere- 
monies, described  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

Juggernaut,  or  Jaoanath  (t.  e,  me  Lord 
qf  the  World,)  the  most  celebrated  and  sacred 
temple  in  Hindostan,  in  the  district  of  (}ut- 
tack,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa.  It  stands  near 
the  shore,  not  fiu*  flrom  the  Chilka  lake,  in  a 
waste,  sandy  tract,  and  appears  like  a  huge 
shapeless  mass  of  stone.  The  idol  is  a  carved 
block  of  wood,  with  a  hideous  face,  painted 
bUck,  and  a  distended,  blood-red  mouth.  On 
festival  days  the  throne  of  the  idol  is  placed 
on  a  tower  sixty  feet  high,  moving  on  wheels, 
accompanied  by  two  other  idols,  ^at  likewise 
sit  on  their  separate  thrones.  Six  long  ropes 
are  attached  to  the  tower,  by  which  the  people 
draw  it  along.  The  priests  and  their  attend- 
ants stand  round  the  throne  on  the  tower,  and 
occasionally  turn  to  the  worshippers  with  in- 
decent and  disgusting  songs  and  gestures. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  and  the  sides  of  the 
car  are  also  covered  with  obscene  images  in 
large  durable  sculpture.  While  the  tower 
moves  along,  numbers  of  de%'out  worshippers 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground  in  order  to  be 
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crashed  by  the  wheels ;  and  the  multitude 
shout  in  approbation  of  the  act,  as  a  pleasing 
sacrifice  to  the  idol.  In  the  temole  itself,  a 
number  of  prostitutes  are  kept  for  tne  pilgrims 
who  frequent  it,  the  number  of  which  latter, 
it  is  calculated,  amounts  to  at  least  1,200,000 
annually,  of  whom  it  is  said,  nine  out  of  ten 
die  on  the  road  of  famine  and  sickness ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 
country  fbr  miles  round  the  sacred  place  is 
covered  with  human  bones.  Not  fiu*  from  the 
temple  is  a  place  called  by  Europeans  GuigoUiOy 
where  the  corpses  are  thrown,  and  dogs  and 
▼ultures  are  always  feeding  on  the  carrion. 
The  whole  scene  presents  one  of  the  most  re- 
volting and  harrowing  spectacles  of  the  cruel- 
tic*s  and  abominations  of  idolatry  to  be  met 
with  on  the  £sce  of  the  globe :  yet,  from  the 
contributions  of  the  poor  deluded  pilgrims, 
the  East  India  Company  receive  an  annual 
revenue  of  12,000/.,  deducting  the  expenses  of 
the  temple,  repairs  of  roads,  &c  Since  1810, 
a  road  has  been  made  to  the  place  from  Cal- 
cutta, to  which  a  wealthy  Hindoo,  Rigah  Suk- 
moy  Roy,  contributed  16,000/L,  on  condition 
of  Its  bemg  called  by  his  name. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror, son  of  Julius  Constans,  (brother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,)  bom  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  331.  With  his  younger  brother 
Gallus  he  was  intrusted  for  his  ^ucation  to 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  gave  them  Mar- 
donius  for  their  tutor.  They  were  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  reli^on,  and  compelled 
to  enter  the  order  of  pnests,  which  appears 
to  have  disgusted  Julian,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  some  renowned 
heathen  philosophers,  and  embraced  their 
religion.  On  his  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
sought  to  restore  the  pagan  worship  in  all  its 
splendour;  opposed  the  Christians ;  took  from 
the  churches  their  riches,  which  were  often 
very  great ;  and  after  failing  in  the  attempt 
to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flattery,  to  re- 
nounce their  faith,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  their  situation  disagreeable,  forbidding 
them  to  plead  before  a  court  of  justice,  or  to 
receive  offices  under  the  state.  He  did  not 
even  permit  them  publicly  to  profess  their 
religion ;  and  to  falsify  the  prophecy  of  Christ 
with  regard  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he 
encouraged  the  Jews  to  rebuild  it,  about 
300  years  after  its  destruction.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  completely  foiled,  for  flames 
of  fire  belching  forth  from  subterraneous 
caverns  slew  many  of  the  workmen,  and 
caused  the  undertaking  to  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. Julian  died  m  365,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  character  was 
fUll  of  contradictions:  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  was  learned,  magnanimous,  mode- 
rate, temperate,  and  humane,  he  was,  on  the 
other,  fickle,  inconsistent,  eccentric,  fanatical 
and  superstitious  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 


at  the  bottom  of  all  these  features  of  his 
character  there  appears  to  have  lain  a  sar- 
castic, sophistic  coldness  and  disnmulation. 

Jumpers,  jiersons  so  called  firom  the  prac- 
tioe  of  jumpmg  during  the  time  allotted  far 
religious  worship.  Tliis  singular  practice 
began,  it  is  said,  m  the  western  part  of  Wides, 
about  the  year  1760.  It  was  soon  alter  de- 
fended by  Mr.  William  Williams  (the  Welsh 
poet,  as  he  is  sometimes  called")  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  was  patronised  by  the  abettors  of 
jumping  in  religious  assemblies.  Several  of 
the  more  sealous  itinerant  preachers  encou- 
raged the  people  to  cry  out  gogomiatU  (the 
Welsh  word  for  glory,)  amen,  &c  Ac;  to 

Sut  themselves  in  violent  agitations;  and, 
nally,  to  jump  until  they  were  onite  ex- 
hausted, so  as  often  to  be  obliged  to  nil  down 
on  the  floor  or  the  field,  where  this  kind  of 
worship  was  held. 

Justice  consists  in  an  exact  and  sempnlons 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  with  a  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  preserve  them  on  ail  occasions 
sacred  and  inviolate.  It  is  often  divided  bio 
commulative  and  duiributive  justice.  The 
former  consists  in  an  equal  exchange  of  bene- 
fits ;  the  hitter  in  an  equal  diMribotion  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Dr.  Waits  gives  the 
following  rules  respecting  justice. — **  1.  It  is 
just  that  we  honour,  reverence  and  respect 
those  who  are  superiors  in  any  kind,  Eph.  vL 
1,  3 ;  1  Peter  ii.  17 ;  1  Tim.  y.  17.-2.  That 
we  show  particular  kindness  to  near  relations, 
Prov.  xvu.  17. — 3.  That  we  love  those  who 
love  us,  and  show  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  done  us  good.  Gal.  iv.  15. — 4.  Tliat  we 
pay  the  fUll  due  to  those  whom  we  bargain  or 
j  deal  with,  Rom.  xiii. ;  Deut  xxir.  14. — 5. 
I  That  we  help  our  fellow-creatures  in  cases  of 
I  great  necessity,  Ex.  xxiL  4. — 6.  Reparation 
to  those  whom  we  have  wilfully  injured." 
Watta's  Serm.  ser.  24, 26,  voL  ii. ;  Berrg  Strttt 
LecU  ser.  iv. ;  Grovels  Mor.  Phil^  pw  332,  vol 
il ;  Wdlastung  Rdig,  ofNatmre,  pp.  137, 141 ; 
Jai/*»  Serm.f  vol.  iL  p.  131. 

Justice  of  God  is  that  perfection  whereby 
he  is  infinitely  righteous  and  just,  both  in 
himself  and  in  all  his  proceedings  with  his 
creatures.  Mr.  Ryland  defines  it  thus:  ^  The 
ardent  inclination  of  his  will  to  prescribe 
equal  laws  as  the  supreme  governor,  and 
to  dispense  equal  rewards  and  punishments 
as  the  supreme  judge."  Rev.  xtL  5  ;  PsaL 
cxlv.  7  ;  xcviL  1,  2.  It  is  distinguished  into 
remunerative  and  punitive  justice.  Remu- 
nerative justice  is  a  distribution  of  rewards, 
the  rule  of  which  is  not  the  merit  of  the 
creature,  but  his  own  gracious  promise,  James 
!  L  12 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Punitive  or  vindictrve 
I  justice,  is  the  infiiction  of  punishment  for  any 
sin  committed  by  men,  2  Thess.  L  6.  That 
God  will  not  let  sin  go  unpunished  is  eri- 
dent, — 1.  From  the  word  of  God,  Ex.  xxxiv. 
6,  7  ;  Numb.  xiv.  18 ;  Neh.  L  3. — ^2.  From 
the  nature  of  God,  Isa.  I  13,  14 ;  Psal.  y.  5, 
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6 ;  HeK  xiL  S9. — 3.  From  nn  being  poniiilied 
in  Christ,  the  tnretr  of  his  people,  1  Pet.  iiu 
18. — 4.  From  all  the  Tarioos  natanl  erils 
which  men  bear  in  the  present  state.  The 
use  we  shonld  make  of  this  doctrine  is  this : 
— 1.  We  should  learn  the  dreadful  nature  of 
un,  and  the  ineritable  ruin  of  impenitent  sin- 
ners, Ps.  ix.  17. — 2.  We  should  highly  appre- 
ciate the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  justioe 
is  satisfied,  1  Pet  iiL  18.— 3.  We  should  imi- 
tate the  justice  of  God,  by  cherishing  an 
ardent  regard  to  the  rights  of  God,  and  to  the 
rights  of  mankind.— 4.  We  should  abhor  all 
sin,  as  it  strikes  directly  at  the  justice  of  God. 
— 5.  We  should  derive  comfort  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  right,  as  it  regards  ourselves,  the  church, 
and  the  world  at  large,  PsaL  xcviL  1,  2.  By- 
land's  Contempt  voL  iL  p.  439;  Witsiu9*s 
Ecatumuf^  lib.  11.  ch.  8.  11  ;  Dr,  Owen  on 
the  Justice  of  God ;  GiO^s  Body  of  Divinity, 
voL  L  p.  155,  Svo. ;  EUsha  Cole  on  the  Bight- 
eowmesM  of  God. 

JusnncATKnr,  a  forensic  term,  which 
signifies  the  declaring  or  the  pronouncing 
of  a  person  righteous  according  to  law.  It 
stands  opposed  to  condemnation ;  and  this  is 
the  idea  of  the  word  whenever  it  is  used  in 
mn  evangelical  sense,  Rom.  t.  18 ;  Dent.  xxv. 
I ;  Prov.  xviL  15 ;  Matt  xu.  37.  It  does  not 
signify  to  make  men  holy,  but  the  holding 
and  declaring  them  to  be  free  from  punish- 
ment It  is  defined  by  the  Assembly  thus : 
"  An  act  of  God's  free  grace,  in  which  he 
pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us  as 
righteous  in  his  sight  only  for  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  received  by 
faith  alone." 

The  doctrine  of  justification,  says  Mr. 
Booth,  makes  a  very  distinguished  figure  in 
that  religion  which  is  from  above,  and  is  a 
capital  article  of  that  fkith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  Far  from  being  a 
merely  speculative  point,  it  spreads  its  in- 
fluence through  the  whole  body  of  divinity, 
runs  through  all  Christian  experience,  and 
operates  in  every  part  of  practical  godUness. 
Such  is  its  grand  importance,  that  a  mistake 
about  it  has  a  malignant  efficacy,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a  long  train  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Nor  can  this  appear  Strang,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion is  no  other  than  the  way  of  a  sinner's  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  Being  of  such  peculiar 
moment,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with 
many  other  evan^hcal  truths,  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  which  we  cannot  behold  while 
this  is  misunderstood.  It  is,  if  any  thing 
may  be  so  called,  an  essential  article,  and 
certainly  requires  our  most  serious  consi- 
deration. 

Justification,  in  a  theological  sense,  is  either 
legal  or  evangelical.  If  any  person  could  be 
found  that  had  never  broken  the  divine  law, 
he  might  be  justified   by  it  in  a  manner 


.  legaL    fiat  in  tbif  wsy  none  oH  llie 
human  race  can  be  justified,  or  ttand  ae- 

auitted  before  God.  For  all  have  stnned; 
tiere  is  none  righteous ;  no  not  one,  Rom.  iiL 
As  sinners,  they  are  under  the  sentenoe  of 
death  by  his  nghteous  law,  and  excluded 
from  all  hope  and  mercy.  That  justification, 
therefore,  about  whidi  the  Scriptures  princi- 
pally treat,  and  which  reaches  the  case  of  a 
sinner,  is  not  by  a  personal,  but  an  imputed 
righteousness;  a  righteousness  without  the 
law,  Rom.  iiL  21,  provided  by  grace  and  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel ;  for  which  reason,  that 
obedience  by  which  a  sinner  is  justified,  and 
his  joBtification  itself;  are  called  evangelical. 
In  this  affiur  there  is  Uie  most  wonderful 
display  of  divine  justice  and  boundless  grace. 
Of  divine  justice,  if  we  regard  the  meritorious 
cause  and  ground  on  which  the  Justbfier  pro- 
ceeds in  absolving  the  condemned  sinner,  and 
in  pronouncing  him  righteous.  Of  boundless 
grace,  if  we  consider  the  state  and  character 
of  those  persons  to  whom  the  blessing  is 
granted.  Justification  may  be  further  dis- 
tinguished as  being  either  at  the  bar  of  God, 
and  in  the  court  of  conscience;  or  in  the 
sight  of  the  world,  and  before  our  fellow- 
creatures.  The  former  is  by  mere  grace 
through  fiuth ;  and  the  latter  is  by  worlu. 

To  justify,  is  evidently  a  divine  preroga- 
tive. It  is  God  that  justifieth,  Rom.  viiL  33. 
That  sovereign  Being,  against  whom  we  have 
io  greatly  offended,  whose  law  we  have  bro* 
ken  by  ten  thousand  acts  of  rebellion  against 
him,  has,  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment, 
the  sole  right  of  acquitting  the  guilty,  and  of 
pronouncing  them  righteous.  He  appoints 
the  way,  provides  the  means,  and  imputes  the 
righteousness;  and  all  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  demands  of  his  offended  law,  and 
the  rights  of  his  violated  justice.  But  al- 
though this  act  is  in  some  places  of  the  in- 
fidlible  word  more  particularly  appropriated 
personally  to  the  Father,  yet  it  is  numifest 
that  all  uie  Three  Persons  are  concerned  in 
this  ^ptmd  affair,  and  each  performs  a  distinct 
part  m  this  particular,  as  also  in  the  whole 
economy  of  salvation.  The  eternal  Father  is 
represented  as  appointing  the  way,  and  as 
giving  his  own  Son  to  perform  the  conditions 
of  our  acceptance  before  him,  Rom.  viiL  32 ; 
the  divine  Son  as  engaged  to  sustain  the  curse 
and  make  the  atonement ;  to  fulfil  the  terms, 
and  provide  the  righteousness  by  which  we 
are  justified.  Tit  iL  14 ;  and  the  Holy  S^nrit 
as  revealing  to  sinners  the  perfection,  suita- 
bleness, and  fkveness  of  the  Saviour's  work, 
enabling  them  to  receive  it  as  exhibited  in 
the  Gospel  of  sovereign  grace ;  and  t^tifying 
to  their  consciences  complete  justification  by 
it  in  the  court  of  heaven,  John  xvL  8,  14. 

As  to  the  objects  of  justification,  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  they  are  sinners,  and  ungodly. 
For  thus  runs  the  divine  dieclaration :  To 
him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  of  justifica- 
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tion,  and  of  eternal  life  as  eonnected  with  it, 
not  ivckoned  of  grace,  hot  of  debt.  Bat  to 
him  that  worketh  not,  but  beliereth  on  Him 
that  justifieth — whom?  the  righteooa?  the 
holy?  the  eminently  piooa?  nay,  verily,  bat — 
the  ungodly ;  his  uiih,  or  that  in  which  he 
believes,  is  counted  anto  him  for  righteoos- 
ness,  Rom.  iv.  4,  o ;  GaL  iL  1 7.  Here,  then, 
we  learn,  that  the  subjects  of  justification, 
considered  in  themselves,  are  not  only  desti- 
tute of  a  perfect  righteousness,  bat  have  per- 
formed no  good  works  at  alL  They  are  de- 
nominated and  considered  as  the  ungodly, 
when  the  blessing  is  bestowed  upon  them. 
Not  that  we  are  to  understand  that  such 
remain  ungodly.  **  All,**  says  Dr.  Owen, 
^  that  are  justi^ed,  were  before  nngodlv  :  but 
all  that  are  justified,  are  at  the  same  mstant 
made  godly.**  That  the  mere  sinner,  how- 
ever, is  the  subject  of  justification  appears 
from  hence.  The  Spirit  of  God,  speakmg  in 
the  Scripture,  repeatedly  declares  that  we  are 
justified  by  grace.  But  grace  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  works.  >\'hoever,  therefore,  is 
justified  by  grace  is  considered  as  absolutely 
unworthy  in  that  very  instant  when  the 
blessing  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  Rom.  iiL  24. 
The  person,  therefore,  that  is  justified,  is  ac- 
cepted without  any  cause  in  himself  Hence 
it  appears,  that  if  we  regard  the  persons  who 
are  justified,  and  their  state  prior  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  immensely  glorious  privilege, 
divine  grace  appears,  and  reigns  m  all  its 
glory. 

As  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  sin- 
ners are  justified,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Divine  Being  can  acquit  none  without  a  com- 
plete righteousness.     Justification,  as  before 
observed,  is  evidently  a  forensic  term,  and 
the  thing  intended  by  it  a  judicial  act.     So 
that,  were  a  person  to  be  justified  without  a 
righteousness,   the  judgment  would   not  be 
according  to  truth ;  it  would  be  a  false  and 
unrighteous  sentence.      That    righteousness 
by  which  we  are  justified  must  be  equal  to 
the  demands  of  that  law  according  to  which 
the  Sovereign  Judge  proceeds  in  our  justifi- 
cation.    Many  persons  talk  of  conditions  of 
justification  (see  article  Condition)  ;  but  the 
only  condition  is  that  of  perfect  righteous- 
ness :  this    the  law    requires,  nor  does  the 
Gospel  substitute  another.     But  where  shall 
we  find,  or  how  shall  we  obtain  a  justifying 
righteousness?    Shall  we  flee  to  the  law  for 
relief?    Shall  we  apply  with  diligence  and 
zeal  to  the  performance  of  duty,  in  order  to 
attain  the  desired  end?     The  apostle  posi- 
tively affirms,  that  there   is  no  acceptance 
with  God  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  the 
reasons  are  evident.      Our  righteousness   is 
imperfect,  and  consequently  cannot  justify. 
If  justification  were  by  the  works  of  men,  it 
could  not  be  by  grace :  it  would  not  be  a 
righteousness  without  works.     There  would 
be  no  need  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ ; 


and,  lastly,  if  josdfleatioD  were  by  the  law, 
then  boasting  would  be  enoooragecl ;  whereas 
God*8  design,  in  the  whole  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, is  to  exdnde  it,  Rom.  uL  27  ;    Epb.  il. 
8,  9.     Nor  is  faith  itself  oar  rigfateoumess,  or 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  justified; 
for,  though  believers  are  said  to  be  jostified 
by  &ith,  yet  not  for  fkith  ;  futh  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  instrument,  and  not  the 
cause.    That  &ith  is  not  our  righteoosness, 
is  evident  from  the  following  considerations : 
No  man's  &ith  is  perfect ;  and,  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
divine  law.     It  could  not,  therefore,  without 
an  error  in  judgment,  be  accounted  a  com- 
plete righteousness.     But  the  judgment  of 
,  God,  as  before  proved,  is  acoonUng  to  truth, 
and  according  to  the  rights  of  the  law.     That 
obedience  by  which  a  sinner  is  justified  is 
called  the  righteousness  of  futh,  righteous- 
ness by  faith,  and  is  represented  as  revealed 
to  faith ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  fitith  itself. 
Faith,  in  the  business  of  justification,  stands 
opposed  to  all  works ;  to  him  that  worketh 
not,  but  believeth.     Now,  if  it  were  our  justi- 
fving  righteousness,  to  consider  it  in  such  a 
light  would  be  highly  improper.    For  in  such 
a  connexion  it  falls  under  the  consideration 
of  a  work ;  a  condition,  on  the  performance 
of  which  our  acceptance  with  God  is  mani- 
festly suspended.     If  faith  itself  be  that  on 
account  of  which  we  are  accepted,  then  some 
believers  are  justified  by  a  more,  and  some  by 
a  less  perfect  righteousness,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  or  weaikness  of  their  fkith. 
That  which  is  the  end  of  the  law   is  our 
righteousness,  which  certainly   is  not  fiuth, 
but  the  obedience  of  our  exidted  Substitute, 
Rom.  X.  4.     Were  fiuth  itself  our  justifying 
righteousness,   we    might    depend    npon   it 
before  God,  and  rejoice  in  it.     So  that  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  not  Christ,  but 
faith  is  the  capital  thing ;  the  object  to  which 
wc  must  look,  which  is  absurd.     When  the 
apostle  says,  ^  fiiith  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness,*"  his  main  design  was  to  prove 
that  the  eternal   Sovereign  justifies    freely^ 
without  any  cause  in  the  creature. 

Nor  is  man's  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  as  to 
a  new  and  milder  law,  the  matter  of  his  jus- 
tification before  God.  It  was  a  notion  that 
some  years  ago  obtained,  that  a  relaxation  <>f 
the  law,  and  the  severities  of  it,  has  been 
obtained  by  Christ ;  and  a  new  law,  a  reme- 
dial law,  a  law  of  milder  terms,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  him,  which  is  the  Gospel ;  the 
terms  of  which  are  faith,  repentance,  and 
obedience ;  and  though  these  are  imperfect, 
yet,  being  sincere,  they  are  accepted  of  by 
God  in  the  room  of  a  perfect  righteoosness. 
But  every  part  of  this  scheme  is  wrong,  for 
the  law  is  not  relaxed,  nor  any  of  its  severities 
abated ;  there  is  no  alteration  made  in  it,  ei- 
ther with  respect  to  its  preceptF  or  penalty ; 
besides,  the  scheme  is  absurd,  for  it  supposes 
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that  the  law  which  a  man  is  now  under  re- 
quires only  an  imperfect  obedience ;  but  an 
imperfect  righteousness  cannot  answer  its 
di'inands  ;  for  every  law  requires  perfect  obe- 
dience to  its  own  precepts  and  prohibitions. 

Nor  is  a  profession  of  religion,  nor  sin- 
cerity, nor  good  works,  at  all  the  ground  of 
our  acceptance  with  God,  for  all  our  righte- 
ousness IS  imperfect,  and  must  therefore  be 
entirely  excluded.  By  gnce^  saith  the  apostle, 
ye  are  saved,  not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast,  Eph.  iL  8,  9.  Besides,  the 
works  of  sanctincation  and  justification  are 
two  distinct  things :  the  one  is  a  work  of 
grace  within  men ;  the  other  an  act  of  grace 
for  or  towards  men ;  the  one  is  imperfect,  the 
other  complete ;  the  one  carried  on  gradually, 
the  other  done  at  once.     See  Samctiftcation. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  possibly  be  justified  by 
any  of  our  own  performances,  nor  by  faith 
itself,  nor  even  by  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  where  then  shall  we  find  a  righteous- 
ness by  which  we  can  be  justified?  The 
Scripture  furnishes  us  with  an  answer — **  By 
Jesus  Christ  all  that  believe  are  justified  fh>m 
all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be  jus- 
tified by  the  law  of  Moses,**  Acts  xiii.  38,  39. 
**  lie  was  delivered  for  our  o£fences,  and 
raised  again  for  our  justification,**  Rom.  iv. 
25.  **  £ing  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall 
be  saved  from  wrath  through  him,**  Rom.  v. 
9.  The  spotless  obedience,  therefore,  the 
bitter  sufferings,  and  the  accursed  death  of 
our  heavenly  Surety,  constitute  that  very 
righteousness  by  which  sinners  are  justified 
before  God.  That  this  righteousness  is  im- 
puted to  us,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  by 
a  personal  righteousness,  appears  from  the 
Scriptures,  with  superior  evidence.  **  By  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  right- 
eons,**  Rom.  V.  19.  **  He  hath  made  him  to 
be  rin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,** 
2  Tor.  V.  21.  **  And  be  found  in  him,  not 
having  mine  own  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ ;  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith,**  Phil.  iiL  8.  See  also  Jcr.  xxiii.  6 ; 
Dan.  ix.  24 ;  the  whole  of  chap.  ii.  of  Gala- 
tians.     See  articles  Rbconxiljation,  Right- 

EOrSNESS. 

As  to  the  properties  of  justification :  1.  It 
is  an  act  of  God*s  free  grace,  without  any 
merit  whatever  in  the  creature,  Rom.  iii.  24. 
— 2.  It  is  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  grace : 
the  law  being  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and 
divine  justice  satisfied,  Rom.  iii.  26;  Ps. 
Ixxxv.  10. — 3.  It  is  an  individual  and  instan- 
taneous act,  done  at  once,  admitting  of  no 
degrees,  John  xix.  30.— 4.  It  is  irreversible, 
and  an  unalterable  act,  Mai.  iiL  6. 

As  to  the  time  of  justification,  divines  are 
not  agreed.  Some  have  distinguished  it  into 
— decretive,  virtual,  and  actual.  1.  Decre- 
tive, is  God*8  eternal  purpose  to  justify  sin- 


ners in  time  by  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Virtual 
justification  has  a  reference  to  the  satisfacti  <u 
made  by  Christ  3.  Actual,  is  when  we  ai-e 
enabled  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  by  faith  are 
anited  to  him.  Others  say  that  it  is  eternal, 
because  his  purpose  respecting  it  was  from 
everlasting:  and  that,  as  the  Almighty 
viewed  his  people  in  Christ,  they  were,  of 
consequence,  justified  in  his  sight  But  the 
principle  on  which  the  advocates  for  this  doc- 
trine have  proceeded  is  most  absurd.  They 
have  confounded  the  design  with  the  execu- 
tion ;  for  if  this  distinction  be  not  kept  up, 
the  utmost  perplexity  will  follow  the  consi- 
deration of  every  subject  which  relates  to  tlie 
decrees  of  God ;  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  form 
any  clear  ideas  of  his  moral  government 
whatever.  To  say,  as  one  does,  that  the 
eternal  will  of  God  to  justify  men  is  the  jus- 
tification of  them,  is  not  to  the  purpose  ;  for 
upon  the  same  ground,  we  might  as  well  say 
that  the  eternal  will  of  God  to  convert  and 
glorify  hiB  people  is  the  real  conversion  and 
glorincation  of  thenu  That  it  was  eternally 
determined  that  there  should  be  a  people  who 
should  believe  in  Christ  and  that  his  righte- 
ousness should  be  imputed  to  them,  is  not  to 
be  disputed ;  but  to  say  that  these  things  were 
really  done  from  eternity,  (which  we  must 
say  if  we  believe  eternal  justification,)  this 
would  be  absurd.  It  is  more  consistent  to 
believe,  that  God  from  eternity  laid  the  plan 
of  justification ;  that  this  plan  was  executed 
by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ ;  and  that  the 
blessing  is  only  manifested,  received,  and  en- 
joyed, when  we  are  regenerated ;  so  that  no 
man  can  say,  or  has  any  reason  to  conclude, 
he  is  justified,  until  he  believes  in  Christ, 
Rom.  V.  1. 

The  effects  or  blessings  of  justification,  are, 
1.  An  entire  freedom  mm  all  penal  evils  in 
this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  1  C^r. 
iiL  22. — 2.  Peace  with  God,  Rom.  v.  1. — 
3.  Access  to  God,  through  Christ  Hph.  iiL  12. 
— 4.  Acceptance  with  God,  Eph.  v.  27. — 
5.  Holy  confidence  and  security  under  all  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  present  state, 
2  Tim.  L  1, 12. — 6.  Finally,  eternal  salvation, 
Rom.  viiL  30 ;  v.  18. 

Thus  we  have  given  as  comprehensive  a 
view  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  as  the 
nature  of  this  work  will  admit ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  founded  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  which  so  far  from  leading  to  licentious- 
ness, as  some  suppose,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  replete  with  motives  to  love,  dependence, 
and  obedience,  Rom.  vi.  1,  2.  A  doctrine 
which  the  primitive  Christians  held  as  con- 
stituting the  very  essence  of  their  system  -, 
which  our  reformers  considered  as  the  most 
important  point ;  which  our  venerable  mar- 
tyrs gloried  in,  and  sealed  with  their  blood ; 
and  which,  as  the  Church  of  England  ob- 
serves, is  a  "very  wholesome  doctrine  and 
full  of  comfort**     See  Dr.  Oiven  on  Justifi- 
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cation ;  Rawlmwn  on  Justification ;  Edwardji's 
Sermons  on  ditto;  Lime  Street  Lecturegf  p. 
350 ;  Ilerveys  Theron  and  Aspasio^  and 
Kleven  Letters;  Withersjio(m*s  Connexion  be- 
tween Justification  and   Holiness;    GUI   and 


Ridyley's  Div. ;  Dr.  Bennetts  Defence  of  the 
doctrine  apainst  Mr.  Newman  of  Oxford; 
but  especially  Booth's  Reign  of  Grace,  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  great  part  of  the 
above  article. 


K. 


Kaaba,  originally  a  temple  at  Mecca,  in 
great  esteem  among  the  heathen  Arabs,  who, 
before  they  embraced  Mohammedanism,  called 
a  small  building  of  stone  in  the  same  temple 
kaaba,  which  has  in  its  turn  become  an  object 
of  the  highest  reverence  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans. They  say  it  was  built  by  Abraham  and 
Ishmael.  On  the  side  of  it  is  a  black  stone, 
surrounded  with  silver,  called  brahtan,  set  in 
the  wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  stone  has  served,  since  the  second  year 
of  the  Hegira,  as  the  kiUa,  or  point  towards 
which  the  Mohammedan  turns  his  face  during 
prayer.  The  hadjis,  or  pilgrims,  touch  and 
kiss  this  stone  seven  times,  after  which  they 
enter  the  kaaba,  and  offer  up  their  prayers. 
At  first  the  Mohammedans  turned  their  face 
towards  Jerusalem,  until  their  leader  ordered 
the  present  direction.  It  appears  from  Burk- 
hardt,  that  this  same  holy  kaaba  is  the  scene 
of  such  indecencies  as  cannot  with  propriety 
be  particularised:  indecencies  which  are  prac- 
tised not  only  with  impimity,  but  publicly 
and  without  a  blush. 

Karaites,  Heb.  D*K*^p,  Karaim,  i.  e.  Scrip- 
turists,  a  Jewish  sect  residing  chiefly  in  Po- 
land and  the  Crimea,  but  to  be  found  also 
in  different  parts  of  Lithuania,  Austria,  the 
Caucasus,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  They  pnncipally  differ 
from  the  Rabbinists  in  their  rejection  of  the 
oral  law,  and  their  rigid  appeal  to  the  text  of 
Scripture  as  the  exclusive  source  and  test  of 
religious  truth.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
they  are  called  Scripturists.  Not  that  they 
never  consult  the  Talmud,  but  they  will  not 
allow  that  it  has  any  binding  authority  over 
their  consciences.  They  also  differ  from 
them  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  itself. 
While  the  Talmudist  chiefly  applies  the  ca- 
balistical  art  to  bring  out  recondite  and  mys- 
terious meaning  from  the  sacred  text,  the 
Karaite  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  its 
own  interpreter,  and  that  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage is  to  be  determined  by  the  grammatical 
meaning  of  the  words,  the  scope  and  connec- 
tion, and  a  comparison  of  parallel  passages. 
They  are  very  strict  in  their  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  are  free  from  many  of  the 
superstitions  coinmon  among  the  Jews  in 
general,  correct  and  exemplary  in  their  do- 
mestic habits  and  arrangements,  and  charac- 
terized in  their  dealings  by  probity  and  inte- 
grity. They  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  be 
embroiled  in  a  lawsuit,  or  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  prosecution. 


This  sect  claims  a  very  high  antiqmty,  and 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Sadducees,  from  whom,  however, 
it  is  supposed  they  separated  when  the  latter 
adopted  the  errors  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  time  of  oar  Lord.  They 
were  afterwards  reformed  by  Rabbi  Anan, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  accounts  current  among  them,  the 
first  place  where  a  Karaite  synagogue  nas 
established  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  exist  to  this 
day.  The  number  of  the  Karaites  is  not 
^reat,  probably  not  much  above  8000.  Those 
in  the  south  of  Russia  possess  a  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  Tartar  language, 
which  is  vernacular  among  them.  See  Hen- 
derson*s  Biblical  Researches,  and  Travds  in 
Russia. 

Keithtans,  a  party  which  separated  from 
the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year 
1691.  They  were  headed  by  the  famous 
George  Keith,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
name.  Those  who  persisted  in  their  separa- 
tion, after  their  leader  deserted  them,  practised 
baptism,  and  received  the  Lord's  supper. 
This  party  were  also  called  Quaker  BapiistSy 
because  they  retained  the  language,  dress, 
and  manner  of  the  Quakers. 

Kennicott,  Benjamin,  D.  D.,  well  known 
in  the  literary  world  for  his  elaborate  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  other  publications 
was  bom  at  Totnes,  in  I>evonshiTe,  a.i>.  171& 
His  early  display  of  talents  recommended  him 
to  some  gentlemen,  who  sent  him  to  Oxford, 
and  there  supported  him  while  he  went 
through  his  academical  studies.  He  had  not 
beeu  long  at  Oxford  before  he  distiuguished 
himself  by  the  publication  of  two  disserta- 
tions,— one  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  other  on 
the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel, — on  accoont 
of  which  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  him  gratis  a  year  before  the 
statutable  time.  He  soon  after  acquired  ad- 
ditional fame  by  the  publication  of  seveial 
occasional  sermons,  which  were  well  receivei 
In  the  year  1753  he  laid  the  foundation  olhii 
great  work,  and  spent  a  long  time  in  searek- 
ing  out  and  examining  Hebrew  manuseriptti 
with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  his  sul^ecia 
He  appealed  to  the  Jews  themselves  regard- 
ing the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gave  s 
compendious  history  of  it  from  the  dose  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  to  the  time  of  the  mvcfi- 
tion  of  printing,  with  an  account  of  one  hna- 
dred   and    three   Hebrew  manuscripts,     b 
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1760  he  published  his  proposals  for  collecting 
all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  prior  to  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing,  that  could  be  found  in 
Great  Britain ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  pro- 
curing as  many  collations  of  foreign  MSS.  as 
his  time  and  money  would  permit. 

The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  being 
very  generally  admitted,  a  subscription  was 
made  to  defray  the  expense  of  it,  amounting 
to  nearly  10,000L  Various  persons  were  em- 
ployed, both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  of  tne 
foreign  literati  the  principal  was  Professor 
Hruns,  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who 
not  only  collated  Uebrew  MSS.  in  Germany, 
hilt  went  for  that  purpose  into  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  In  consequence  of  these  e£forts, 
more  than  six  hundretl  Uebrew  MSS.  and 
gijrteen  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  Continent ;  many  of  which 
were  wholly  collated,  and  others  consulted  in 
important  passages. 

During  the  progress  of  his  work  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  canonry  of  Christ  Church. 
His  first  volume  was  published  in  1776,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  in  1780,  at  Oxford, 
in  two  vols,  folio,  entitled,  **VetusTestamentum 
Hebraicum,  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.**  The 
t<'xt  of  Van  der  Hooght  was  adopted ;  but  it 
was  printed  without  the  points.  The  poetical 
porti6ns  are  divided  into  stanxas,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  poetry  ;  and  the  various 
readings  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Allien  we  contemplate  his  diligence  and 
learning,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Hebrew 
literature  and  sacred  criticism  are  more  in- 
debted to  him  than  to  any  scholar  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  good  and  con- 
scientious man ;  and,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
resigned  a  valuable  living,  because  he  was 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  which  it  im- 
ptwed  upon  hiuL  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1783, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  employed  in 
printing  remarks  on  sundry  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished from  his  papers.  Dr.  Rennicott  was 
also  keeper  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  and 
maintained  a  correspondence  for  several  years 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men 
in  Europe,  particularly  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Michaelis,  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
I^tin  epistle,  in  1777,  in  defence  of  his  great 
work.  Watfs  Bib,  Brit;  Jones  a  Christ 
BioQ. ;  and  Bp.  Marshes  Lcct,  lect  11. 

K£i%,  power  of  the,  a  term  made  use  of  in 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  denot- 
ing the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab- 
solving. The  Romanists  say  that  the  pope 
has  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and 
shut  paradise  as  he  pleases }  grounding  their 
opinion  on  that  expression  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
Peter,  **  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Matt  xvi.  19.  But  every  one 
must  see  that  this  is  an  absolute  perversion  of 
Scripture}  for  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 


heaven  most  probably  refer  to  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, and  denote  the  power  and  authority 
of  every  faithful  minister  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, administer  the  sacraments,  and  exercise 
government,  that  men  may  be  admitted  to  or 
excluded  firom  the  church,  as  is  proper.  See 
Absolution. 

In  St.  Gregory  we  read  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  popes  to  send  a  golden  key  to 
princes,  wherein  they  inclosed  a  little  of  the 
filings  of  St.  Peter's  chain,  kept  with  such 
devotion  at  Rome  ;  and  that  these  keys  were 
worn  in  the  bosom,  as  being  supposed  to  con- 
tain some  wonderful  virtues.  Such  has  been 
the  superstition  of  past  ages! 

Kindness,  civil  behaviour,  fiivourable  treat- 
ment, or  a  constant  and  habitual  practice  of 
friendly  offices  and  benevolent  actions.  Se« 
Charitt,  Gentleness. 

Kirk  Sessions,  the  name  of  a  petty  eccle- 
siastical judicatory  in  Scotland.  Each  pariiih, 
according  to  its  extent,  is  divided  into  several 
particular  districts,  every  one  of  which  has  its 
own  elders  and  deacons  to  oversee  it.  A  con- 
sistory of  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacon  of  a 
parish  form  a  kirk  session.  These  meet  once 
a  week,  the  minister  being  their  moderator, 
but  without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates 
matters  relative  to  public  worship,  elections, 
catechising,  visitations,  &c  It  judges  in  mat- 
ters of  less  scandal  *,  but  greater,  as  adultery, 
are  left  to  the  presbytery,  and  in  all  cases  an 
appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  presbytery.  Kirk 
sessions  have  likewise  the  care  of  the  poor, 
and  poor's  funds.    See  Presbyterians. 

Kiss,  a  demonstration  of  affection  among 
all  nations,  but  varying  in  the  mode  according 
to  custom  and  circumstance.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  token  of  civil  and  religious  respect.  In 
ancient  times,  kissing  one's  own  hand  to  idols 
was  customary.  Job  xxxi.  26.  Catholics  kiss 
the  bishop's  hand,  or  rather  the  ring  which  he 
wears,  in  virtue  of  his  episcopal  office.  Kiss- 
ing the  foot  or  toe  has  been  required  by  the 
popes  as  a  sign  of  respect  from  the  secular 
power  since  the  eighth  century.  The  first  who 
received  this  honour  was  pope  Constantine  L 
It  was  paid  him  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  IL 
on  his  entry  into  Constantinople,  in  710.  Va- 
lentine I.,  about  827,  required  every  one  to 
kiss  his  foot ;  and,  from  that  time,  this  mark 
of  reverence  appears  to  have  been  expected  by 
all  popes.  l\hen  the  ceremony  takes  pUce, 
the  pope  weara  a  slipper  with  a  cross,  which  is 
kissed.  In  more  recent  times,  Ptotestants 
have  not  been  obliged  to  kiss  the  pope's  foot, 
but  merely  to  bend  the  knee  slightly.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  the  clergyman  sometimes 
kisses  the  woman  immediately  after  marriage ; 
and  among  Protestants,  the  minister  some- 
times kisses  the  child  after  baptism. 

The  kiss  of  peace  forms  part  of  one  of  the 
Catholic  rites.  It  is  given  immediately  before 
tlie  communion ;  the  clergyman  who  celebrates 
mass  kissing  the  altar,  and  embracing  the  dea- 
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con,  saving,  ^*Pax  tifn\  frater^  et  eccleaia  strong  memory*,  can  denominate  yea  trnly 
mtnctte  Dei  ;*'  the  deacon  does  the  same  to  the  wise,  without  meditation  and  stodioas  thoogfat. 
sub-deacon,  saying  ^^  Pax  tecum;**  the  latter  '  — 6.  Be  not  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  a  life  of 
salutes  the  other  clergy.  learning  is  a  life  of  laziness. — 7.  Let  the  hope 

The  kUs  of  charity^  which  still  obtains  of  new  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction 
among  certain  beets  as  an  ordinance  to  be  ob-  and  pleasure  of  known  truths,  animate  your 
served  in  public,  is  only  the  same  custom  un-  daily  industry. — 8.  Do  not  hover  always  on 
der  a  different  form.  That  such  a  practice  ob-  \  the  surface  of  things,  nor  take  up  suddenly 
tained  in  the  church  at  a  very  early  period  with  mere  appearances. — 9.  Once  aday,  espe- 
cannot  be  denied,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Justin,  cially  in  the  early  years  of  life  and  study,  call 
Tertullian,  and  other  fathers,  when  referring  I  yourselves  to  an  account  what  new  ideas  you 
to  the  tuftipfpf  but  it  is  without  any  warrant  have  gained. — 10.  Maintain  a  constant  wiuch, 
from  Scripture ;  the  salutation  there  called  the  at  all  times,  against  a  dogmatical  spirit. — 11. 
**  holy  kiss"  and  the  ^  kiss  of  charity,"  not  Be  humble  and  courageous  enough  to  retract 
being  enjoined  as  a  public  rite,  or  church  ob-  any  mistake,  and  conf^s  an  error. — 12.  Be- 
servance,  but  simply  an  occasional  greeting,  ware  of  a  fanciful  temper  of  mind,  and  a  hn- 
as  circumstances  of  meeting  afforded  an  op-  morous  conduct — 13.  Have  a  care  of  trifling 
portunity.  I  with  things  important  and  momentous,  or  ^ 

Kn'Ipperdolings,  a  denomination  in  the  sporting  with  thin^  awful  and  sacred. — 14. 
sixteenth  century ;  so  called  from  Bertrand  Ever  maintain  a  virtuous  and  pious  frame  of 
Knipperdoling,  who  taught  that  the  righteous  spirit — 15.  Watch  against  the  pride  of  your 
before  the  day  of  judgment  shall  have  a  mon-  own  reason,  and  a  vain  conceit  of  your  own 
archy  on  earth,  and  the  wicked  be  destroyed ;  intellectual  powers,  with  the  neglect  of  divine 
that  men  are  not  justified  by  their  faith  in  ,  aid  and  blessing. — 16.  Offer  up,  therefore. 
Christ  Jesus ;  that  there  is  no  original  sin ;  your  daily  requests  to  God,  the  Father  of 
that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  and  that  Lights,  that  he  would  bless  all  your  attempts 
immersion  is  the  onlj  mode  of  baptism ;  that  and  labours  in  reading,  study,  and  conversa- 
eveiT  one  has  authority  to  preach  and  admiuis-  tion.  Watts  on  the  Mind,  chap.  L  ;  '/>r.  Johti 
ter  tnc  sacraments  ;  that  men  are  not  obliged  \  Edwards's  Uncertainty,  Dejiciency,  and  Cor- 
to  pay  respect  to  magistrates  ;  that  all  things  i  rvption  of  Human  Knowled^;  ReUTs  Intetiec- 
ought  to  be  in  common,  and  that  it  is  lawful    tual  Powers  of  Man ;    Stennetfs   Sermon  on 


to  marry  many  wives. 

Knowlkdge  is  defined  by  Mr.  Locke  to  be 
the  piTccption  of  the  connexion  and  agree- 
ment, or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  our 
ideas.  It  also  denotes  learning,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  our  faculties  by  reading  :  experience. 


Acts  xxvL  24,  25. 

Kn(>^%xedgi  of  Goo  is  often  taken  for  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  whole  of  religion.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  speculative  knowledge,  which 
consists  only  in  the  belief  of  his  existence, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  perfections^ 


or  the  acquiring  new  ideas  or  truths,  by  seeing  '  but  has  no  influence  on  the  heart  and  conduct. 


a  variety  of  objects,  and  making  observations 
upon  them  in  our  own  minds.  No  man,  says 
the  admirable  Dr.  Watts,  is  obliged  to  learn 


A  spiritual  saving  knowledge  consists  in  vene- 
ration for  the  Divine  Being,  Pa.  Ixxiix.T; 
love  to  him  as  an  object  of  beauty  and  ^ood- 


and  know  every  thing;  this  can  neither  be  ness,  Zech.  ix.  17;  humble  confidence  m  his 
soughtnor  acquired,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible:  |  mercy  and  promise,  Ps.  ix.  10;  and  sincere, 
yet  all  persons  are  under  some  obligation  to  uniform,  and  persevering  obedience  to  his 
improve  their  own  understanding,  otherwise  it  word,  1  John  ii.  3.  It  may  further  he  consi- 
will  be  a  barren  desert,  or  a  forest  oversown  dered  as  a  knowledge  of  God,. the  Father ;  of 
with  weeds  and  brambles.  Universal  ignor-  his  love,  faithfulness,  pbwer,  &c.  Of  the  Son, 
ance,  or  infinite  error,  wUI  overspread  the  mind  as  it  relates  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  1 
which  is  utterly  neglected  and  lies  without  any  \  John  v.  20  ;  the  suitability  of  his  oflfice^  Hebu 
cultivation.     The  following  rules,  therefore,  j  ix. ;  the  perfi-ction  of  his  work,  Ps.  IxviiL  18; 


should  be  attended  to  for  the  improvement  of 
knowledge : — 1.  Deeply  possess  your  mind 
with  the  vast  importance  of  a  good  judgment, 
and  the  rich  and  inestimable  advantage  of  right 
reasoning. — 2.  Consider  the  weaknesses,  fail- 
ings, and  mistakes  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral.— 3.  Be  not  satisfied  with  a  slight  view  of 
things,  but  take  a  wide  survey  now  and  then 
of  the  vast  and  unlimited  regions  of  learning, 
the  variety  of  questions  and  difficulties  be 


the  brightness  of  bis  example,  Acts  x.  38 ;  and 
the  prevalency  of  his  intercession,  Heb.  ril 
25.  Of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  as  equal  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ;  of  his  agency  as  an  en- 
liglitener  and  comforter ;  as  also  in  his  work 
of  witnessing,  sanctifying,  and  directing  his 
people,  John  xv.,  xvi.  2  Cor.  iii.  17«  18.  John 
lii.  5,  6.  Rom.  viii.  16.  This  knowledge  may 
be  considered  as  experimental,  2  Tim.  L  IS ; 
fiducial,  Job  xiii.  15,  16  ;  affectionate,  1  John 


longing  to  every  science.— 4.  Presume  not  too  '  iii.  19  ;  influential,  Ps.  ix.  16  ;  Matt.  v.  16; 
much  upon  a  bright  genius,  a  ready  wit,  and  humiliating.  Is.  vi. ;  Job  xlii.  5, 6  ;  satisf3*iDg; 
good  parts;  for  this,  without  study,  will  never  Psal.  xxxvi.  7;  Prov.  iiL  17;  and  superior  to 
make  a  man  of  knowledge. — 5.  Do  not  ima-  |  all  other  knowledge,  Phil.  iii.  8.  The  advan- 
gine  that  large  and  laborious  reading,  and  a  I  tages  of  religious  knowledge  are  very  great. 
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It  forms  the  basis  of  true  honour  and  felicity. 
Not  all  the  lustre  of  a  noble  birth,  not  all  the 
influence  of  wealth,  not  all  the  pomp  of  titles, 
not  all  the  splendour  of  power,  can  give  dignity 
to  the  soul  that  is  destitute  of  inward  improve- 
ment.    By  this  we  are  allied  to  angels,  and 
are  capable  of  rising  for  ever  in  the  scale  of 
being.    Such  is  its  inherent  worth,  that  it  hath 
always  been  represented  under  the  most  pleas- 
ing images.     In  particular,  it  hath  been  com- 
puted to  light,  the  most  raluable  and  reviving 
f>art  of  nature's  works,  and  to  that  glorious 
uminary  which  is  the  most  beautiftiland  trans- 
porting object  our  eyes  behold.     If  we  enter- 
tain any  doubts  concerning  the  intrinsic  value 
of  religions  knowled^,  let  us  look  aiyund  us 
and  we  shall  be  convinced  how  desirable  it  is 
to  be  acquainted  with  God,  with  spiritual,  with 
eternal  things.  Observe  the  difference  between 
a  cultivated  and  a  barren  country.    While  the 
former  is  a  lovely,  cheerfUl,  and  delightful 
sight,  the  other  administers  a  spectacle  of  hor- 
ror.    There  is  an  equal  difference  between  the 
nations  among  whom  the  principles  of  piety 
prevail,  and  the  nations  that  are  overrun  with 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  error.    Knowledge, 
also,  is  of  great  importance  to  our  personal 
and  private  felicity :  it  furnishes  a  pleasure 
that  cannot  be  met  with  in  the  possession  of 
inferior  enjoyments :   a  fine  entertainment, 
which  adds  a  relish  to  prosperity  ;  and  alle- 
viates the  hour  of  distress.     It  tnrows  a  lus- 
tre upon  greatness,  and  reflects  an  honour 
upon  poverty.     Knowledge  will  also  instruct 
us  how  to  applv  our  several  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.     It  will  make  us  capable 
of  advising  and  regulating  others.     Hence  we 
may  become  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  dif- 
Aise  those  munificent  beams  around  ns,  which 
shall  shine  on  benighted  travellers,  and  disco- 
ver the  path  of  rectitude  and  bliss.      This 
knowledge,  also,  tends  to  destroy  bigotry  and 
enthusiasm.     To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the 
important  change  which  hath  been  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.     To  this 
we  are  indebted  for  the  general  cultivation 
and  refinement  of  the  understandings  of  men. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  even  arbitrary  govern- 
ments seem  to  have  lost  something  of  their 
original  ferocity,  and  that  there  is  a  source  of 
improvement  in  Europe  which  will,  we  hope, 
in  future  times,  shed  the  most  delightful  m- 
fluvnces  on  societ}',  and  unite  its  members  in 
harmony,  peace,  and  love.   But  the  advantages 
of  knowledge  are  still  greater,  for  it  points 
out   to  ns  an  eternal  feUcity.      The  several 
branches  of  human  science  are  intended  only 
to  bless  and  adorn  our  present  existence ;  but 
religious  knowledge  bids  ns  provide  for  an  im- 
mortal being,  sets  the  path  of  salvation  before 
ns,  and  is  our  inseparable  companion  in  the 
road  to  glory.     As  it  instructs  in  the  way  to 
endless  bliss,  so  it  will  survive  that  mighty 
day  when  all  worldly  literature  and  accom- 
plishments shall  for  ever  cease.    At  that  so- 


lemn period,  in  which  the  records  and  Regis- 
ters of  men  shall  be  destroyed,  the  systems  of 
human  policy  be  dissolved,  and  the  grandest 
works  of  genius  die,  the  wisdom  which  is 
spiritual  and  heavenly  shall  not  only  subsist, 
but  be  increased  to  an  extent  that  human  na- 
ture cannot  in  this  life  admit.  Our  views  of 
things,  at  present,  are  obscure,  imperfect,  par- 
tial, and  liable  to  error ;  but  when  we  arrive 
at  the  realms  of  everlasting  li^ht,  the  clouds 
that  shadowed  our  understandmg  will  be  re- 
moved ;  we  shall  behold,  with  amazing  clear- 
ness, the  attributes,  wa^s,  and  works  of  God ; 
shall  perceive  more  distmctly  the  design  of  his 
dispensations ;  shall  trace  with  rapture  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  grace,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  thousand  glorious  objects,  of 
which  the  imagination  can  as  yet  have  no  con- 
ception. 

In  order  to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  there  must  be  dependence  on  Him  from 
whom  all  light  proceeds,  Jas.  i.  6 ;  attention 
to  his  revealed  will,  John  v.  39  ;  a  watchful 
spirit  against  corrupt  affections,  Luke  xxL 
34 ;  a  humble  frame  of  mind,  Ps.  xxv.  9 ; 
fre<}uent  meditation,  Ps.  civ.  34;  a  perse- 
venng  design  of  conformity  to  the  divine 
image,  Hos.  vu  3. — Charnock  s  Works,  vol.  iL 
p.  381 ;  Saurin^M  Serm.,  vol  L  ser.  1 ;  GiWs 
Body  of  IJiv.,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  8vo;  Tillotson*» 
Serm,f  ser.  113;  Watts's  Works,  vol.  L  ser.  45  ; 
Halts  Sermon  on  the  Advantages  of  Knowledge 
to  the  Lower  Classes. 

Knowledge  of  God.    See  Omniscience. 

Knox,  John,  the  celebrated  Scottish  re- 
former, was  bom  in  the  year   1505.     The 
phice   of  his    nativity   has    been    disputed. 
That   he  was  bom  at  Gifford,  a  village  in 
East  Lothian,  has  been  the  most  prevailing 
opinion;  but  some  late  writers,  relying  on 
popular  tradition,  have  fixed  his  biith-place 
at   Haddington,  the  principal  town   of  the 
county,      hi   his  youth  he^was  put  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Haddington ;  and,  after 
he  had  acquired  the  principles  of  the  I^tin 
lang^ge  there,  his  father  sent  him,  about  the 
year  1524,  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  seminary 
in  the  kingdom.     Knox  acquired  the  Greek 
language  before  he  arrived  at  middle  age; 
but  we  find  him  acknowledging,  as  late  as 
the  year  1550,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  He- 
brew, a  defect  in  his  education  which  he  ex- 
ceedingly lamented,  and  which  he  afterwards 
got  supplied  during  his  exile  on  the  conti- 
nent    Knox,  and  Buchanan,  his  fellow  col- 
legian, soon  became  disgusted  with  such  stu- 
dies as  were  at  that  time  prosecuted  in  the 
university,  and  began  to  seek  entertainment 
more  gratifying  to  their  ardent  and  inquisitive 
minds.     Having  set  out  in  search  of  know* 
ledge,  they  released  themselves  from  the  tram- 
mels, and  overleaped  the  boundaries  prescribed 
to  them  by  their  timid  conductor.    But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  Knox  was  able,  at  once. 
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to  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  hi; 
eduoation,  aud  of  the  times;  for  he  con-  ; 
tinned  for  Komc  time  captivated  with  these 
studies,  and  prosecuted  them  with  great  suc- 
cess. After  he  was  created  Master  of  Arts, 
he  taught  philosophy,  most  probably  as  a  re- 

fent  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  university, 
lis  class  became  celebrated,  and  he  was  con- 
sider<»d  as  equalling,  if  not  excelling,  his  master, 
in  the  subtleties  of  the  dialectic  art.  About  the 
same  time,  although  he  had  no  interest  but 
what  was  procured  by  his  own  merit,  he  was 
advanced  to  clerical  orders,  and  ordained  a 
priest  before  he  reached  the  age  fixed  by  the 
canons  of  the  church.  This  must  have  taken 
place  previoiLS  to  the  vear  1530,  at  which 
time  he  had  arrived  at  Kis  twenty-tifth  year, 
the  canonical  ape  for  receiving  ordination. 
At  this  time,  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  attracted  his 
particular  attention.  By  the  writings  of  the 
former,  he  was  led  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  pure  fountain  of  divine  truth,  and  in- 
structed in  the  utility  of  studying  them  in  the 
original  lang^uages.  In  the  works  of  the 
latter,  he  found  religious  sentiments  very 
opposite  to  those  taught  in  the  Romish 
Church,  who,  while  she  retained  his  name  as 
a  saint  in  her  calendar,  had  banished  his  doc- 
trine as  heretical  from  her  pulpits.  From 
this  time  he  renounced  the  study  of  scholastic 
theology ;  and,  although  not  yet  completely 
emancipated  from  superstition,  his  mind  was 
fitted  for  improving  the  means  which  Provi- 
dence had  given  for  leading  him  to  a  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  system 
of  evangelical  religion.  It  was  about  the 
year  1535,  when  this  favourable  change  com- 
menced ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Protestant  before  the  year 
1542.  The  necessity  for  a  reformation  in 
Scotland  at  that  time  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  Knox  now  commenced  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  a  reformer.  The  reformed  doctrine 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  Scotland 
before  it  was  embraced  by  Knox.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal  lineage,  obtained 
the  honour,  not  conferred  upon  many  of  his 
rank,  of  first  announcing  its  glad  tidings  to 
his  countrymen,  and  of  sealing  them  with  his 
blood.  During  the  two  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  the  number  of  the  re 
formed  rapidly  increased.  Twice  did  the 
clergy  attempt  to  cut  them  oflF  by  a  desperate 
blow.  They  presented  to  the  king  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  some  hundreds,  pos- 
sessed of  property  and  wealth,  whom  they 
denounced  as  heretics ;  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  consent  to  their  condemnation, 
by  flattering  him  with  the  immense  riches 
which  would  accrue  to  him  from  the  forfeiture 
of  their  estates.  While  this  fermentation  of 
opinion  was  spreading  through  the  nation, 
Knox,  from  the  state  in  which  his  mind  was, 
could  not  remain  uuafl'ected.     The  reformed 


doctrine  had  been  imbibed  by  sercnJ  penoni 
of  his  acquaiotaDce,  and  it  was  the  tofnc  of 
common  conversation  and  dispute  among  the 
learned  and  inquisitive  at  the  uniTenity.  At 
this  time  Knox  preached  a  seyere  lermon 
against  the  errors  of  the  Popish  Church. 
This  sermon,  delivered  with  a  considerate 
portion  of  that  popular  eloquence  for  which 
Knox  was  afterwajrds  so  celebrated,  made  a 
great  noise,  and  excited  much  specnIatioD 
among  all  classes.  His  labours  were  so  suc- 
cessful during  the  few  months  that  he 
preached  at  St  Andrew's,  that,  besides  the 
^rrison  in  the  castle,  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  renounced  poperv, 
and  mq^ie  profession  of  the  Protestant  ftitlk, 
by  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  end  of  July,  1547,  a  French  fleet, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Leo  Strozzi,  appeared  before 
St.  Andrew*s.  to  assist  the  goyemor  in  the 
reduction  of  the  castle.  It  was  invested  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  and,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  aid  from  Elngland,  the  besieged, 
af^er  a  brave  and  vigorous  reiustance,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  ci^iitulating  to  the 
French  commander,  on  the  last  day  of  July. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  honour- 
able ;  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  castle 
were  to  be  spared,  they  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  France ;  and,  if  they  did  not  choose 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  Uie  French  king, 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  any  country  which 
they  might  prefer,  except  Scotland.  Knox, 
with  some  others,  was  confined  on  board  the 
galleys,  bound  with  chains,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  rigours  of  ordinary  captivity,  exposed 
to  all  the  indignities  with  which  Papists  were 
accustomed  to  treat  those  whom  they  reguded 
as  heretics.  From  Rouen  they  sailed  to 
Nantz,  and  lay  upon  the  Loire  during  the 
following  winter.  Solicitations,  threatenings, 
and  violence,  were  all  employed  to  induce 
the  prisoners  to  change  their  religion,  or  at 
least  to  countenance  the  Popish  worship.  In 
the  summer,  1 548,  the  galleys  in  which  they 
were  confined  returned  to  Scotland,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  on  the  east 
coast,  watching  for  English  vessels.  Knox  s 
health  was  now  greatly  impaired  by  the  se- 
verity of  his  confinement,  and  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  during  which  his  life  was  des- 
paired of  by  all  in  the  ship.  But  even  in 
this  state,  his  fortitude  of  mind  remained  un- 
subdued, and  he  comforted  his  feUow^pri" 
soners  with  hojK'fi  of  release.  When  fiwe 
from  fever,  he  relieved  the  tedious  hours  of 
captivity  by  committing  to  writing  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  containing  the  substance 
of  what  he  had  taught  at  St.  Andrew's,  with 
a  particular  account  of  the  disputation  which 
he  had  maintained  at  St.  Leonard's  Yardt. 
At  length,  afler  enduring  a  tedious  and  severe 
iui  prison  men  t  of  nineteen  mouths,  Knox  ol- 
tuinod  his  liberty  in  the  mouth  of  Fcbnurv, 
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]  r>49,  on  'which  he  immediately  repaired  to 
England.  ()n  the  4th  of  Aoril,  15S0,  a  large 
assembly  being  convened  in  Newcastle,  among 
whom  were  the  members  of  the  council,  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  learned  men  of 
his  cathedral,  Knox  delivered,  in  their  pre- 
sence, an  ample  defence  of  his  doctrine.  After 
an  appropriate  exordium,  in  which  he  stated 
to  the  audience  the  occasion  and  design  of 
his  appearance,  and  cautioned  them  against 
the  powerful  prejudices  of  education  and 
custom,  in  favour  of  erroneous  opinions  and 
corrupt  practices  in  religion,  he  proceeded 
to  establish  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
taught.  This  defence  had  the  effect  of 
extending  Knox's  fiime  through  the  north 
of  England,  while  it  completely  silenced 
Tonsta!^  who  opposed  him,  and  his  learned 
assistants. 

In  consequence  of  a  charge  exhibited 
against  him  to  the  council,  Knox  was  sum- 
moned to  repair  immediately  to  London,  and 
answer  for  his  conduct.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  that  his  enemies  had  been  uncommonly 
industrious  in  their  endeavours  to  excite  pre- 
judices against  him.  But  the  council,  after 
hearing  his  defence,  were  convinced  of  the 
malice  of  his  accusers,  and  gave  him  an 
honourable  acuuittaL  In  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1552,  Archbishop  Cranmer  had  been 
directed  by  the  council  to  present  him  to  the 
vacant  living  of  All-hallows,  in  the  city.  He 
remained  in  London  until  the  19th  of  July, 
when  Mary  was  proclaimed  queen  only  nine 
days  after  the  same  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed in  that  city  for  the  amiable  and  un- 
fortunate .  Lady  Jane  Grey.  To  induce  the 
Protestants  to  submit  peaceably  to  her  autho- 
rity, Mary  amused  them  for  some  time  with 
pntclamations,  in  which  she  promised  not  to 
do  violence  to  their  consciences.  Though 
aware  of  the  bigotry  of  the  queen,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  to  which  she  was  devoted, 
the  Protestant  ministers  reckoned  it  their 
dutv  to  improve  this  respite. 

'the  enemies  of  Knox,  who  had  been  de- 
feated in  their  attempts  to  ruin  him  under  the 
former  government,  had  now  access  to  rulers 
sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  their  inform- 
ation,    lliey  were  not  dilatory  in  improving 
the  opportunity.     In  the  end  of  December, 
1553,  or  beginning  of  January,    1554,    his  | 
servant  was  seised  as  he  carried  letters  to  ; 
him  from  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  and 
the  letters  were  taken  in   hopes  of  finding 
some  matters  of  accusation  against  the  writer,  \ 
hut  they  contained  merely  religious  advices 
and  exhortations  to  constancy   in   the  Pro- 
tectant faith  (which  he  was  prepared  to  avow 
befc»re  any  court    to   which    be    might  be 
called).     To  elude  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies 
if  he  remained  in  England,   he  procured  a 
v«>«sel,  which  landed  him  safely  at  Dieppe,  a 
p«irt  of  Normandy,  in  France,  on  the  28th  of  I 
January',  1554.     No  sooner  did  he  reach  a  j 


foreign  shore,  than  he  began  to  regret  the 
course  which  he  had  been  induced  to  take. 
When  he  thought  upon  his  fellow-creatures, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  immured  in 
dungeons,  and  the  people  lately  under  his 
charge,  now  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd,  he  felt  an  indescribable  pang, 
and  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  return  and 
share  in  their  haxardous  but  honourable  con- 
duct On  the  last  day  of  February,  1554,  he 
set  out  from  Dieppe,  like  the  Hebrew  patri- 
arch of  old,  **  not  knowing  whither  he  went,** 
and,  committing  his  way  to  God,  travelled 
through  France,  and  canxe  to  Switzerland. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  he  returned  to 
Dieppe,  to  receive  information  from  Eng- 
land, a  journey  which  he  repeated  at  intervals 
as  long  as  he  remained  on  the  continent 
But  it  is  likely  that  his  friends,  in  their 
letters,  dissuudcd  him  from  it;  and,  after 
cool  consideration,  he  resolved  to  postpone 
an  attempt  by  which  he  must  have  risked 
his  life,  without  the  prospect  of  doing  any 
good. 

In  the  following  year,  Knox  was  accused 
of  high  treason  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, his  son  Philip,  and  Mary  of  England, 
for  putting  into  their  hands  a  copy  of  a  book 
which  he  had  lately  published.  The  magi- 
strates, in  consequence  of  this  accusation, 
sent  for  Whittingnam,  a  respectable  member 
of  the  English  congregation,  and  interrogated 
him  concerning  Knox*s  character.  He  told 
tliem  **  that  he  was  a  learned,  grave,  and 
godly  man.**  They  then  acquainted  him  with 
a  serious  accusation,  which  had  been  lodged 
a^inst  him  by  some  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
giving  him  the  book,  charged  him,  sm6  pana 
pacis,  to  bring  them  an  exact  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  passages  which  were  marked. 
This  being  done,  they  commanded  Knox  to 
desist  fh>m  preaching  until  their  pleasure 
should  be  known.  Setting  out  from  Geneva, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1555,  he  came  to 
Dieppe ;  and,  sailing  f^m  that  port,  landed 
on  the  east  coast,  near  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England.  About  the  end 
of  harvest  he  repaired  to  Berwick,  where  he 
had  the  satisfiu;tion  of  finding  his  wife,  and 
her  mother,  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  enjoying  the  happiness  of  religious  so- 
ciety, with  several  iiuiividuals  in  uiat  city, 
who,  like  themselves,  **  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  established  idolatry,  nor  con- 
sented to  receive  the  mark  of  antichrist.** 
The  dangers  to  which  Knox  and  his  friends 
were  accustomed,  taught  them  to  cmiduct 
matters  with  such  secrecy,  that  he  had 
preached  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  dif- 
ferent pUices,  before  the  clergy  knew  that 
he  was  in  the  kingdom.  Concealment  was, 
however,  impracticable,  after  his  audience 
became  nuiuerons.  His  preaching  at  Avr 
was  reported  to  the  court,  and  formed  the 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  presence  of  the 
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queon  repent  After  liis  last  journey  to 
Angus,  the  friars  f1<ieked  from  all  quarters  to 
tlie  bi.shops,  and  instigated  them  to  adopt 
sjRHHly  and  deeided  measures  for  checking 
the  alarming  et!VH:ts  of  his  preaching.  In 
con8e<{uence  of  this,  Knox  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  convention  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  15th  of  May.  Ou  the  dav  on  which 
he  should  have  appeared  as  a  culprit,  Knox 
preached  in  the  Hishop  of  I>unkeld*8  large 
lodging,  to  a  far  greater  audience  than  had 
before  attended  him  in  Jxlinburgh.  While 
he  was  thus  employed  in  Scotland,  he  re- 
ceived letters  froui  the  Knglish  congregation 
at  (ieneva,  stating  that  they  had  made  choice 
of  him  aK  their  minister,  and  urging  him  to 
come  and  take  the  inspectitm  of  them.  He 
judged  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  this  invi- 
tati<»n,  and  began  immediately  to  prepare  for 
the  journey.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
July,  l.'i.'ie,  he  left  Scotland;  and,  halving 
joined  his  wife  and  her  mother  at  Dieppe, 
proceeded  with  them  to  Geneva. 

Knox  reached  Geneva  before  the  end  of 
harvest,  and  took  upon  him  the  charge  of  the 
Knglish  congregation  there,  among  whom  he 
laboured  during  the  two  following  years. 
Hut  neither  the  enjoyment  of  personal  ac- 
commodations, nor  the  pleasures  of  literary 
WK'iety,  nor  the  endearments  (»f  domestic  hap- 
piness, could  subdue  our  refonuer's  ruling 
passion,  or  unfix  his  determination  to  revisit 
Scotland,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should 
offer  for  advancing  the  refonuatiou  among  his 
countrymen.  Having  settled  his  other  affairs, 
he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends  at 
Geneva,  and  went  to  Dieppe  in  the  month  of 
October.  Being  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  letters  from  Scotland,  Knox  deter- 
mined to  relinipiish  his  journey,  and  returned 
to  Geneva.  This  resolution  d(K>8  not  accord 
with  the  usual  firmness  of  our  reformer,  and 
is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  the  com- 
mon histories.  Knox  returned  to  Geneva  in 
the  year  1558.  During  that  year  he  was  en- 
gaged, along  with  several  learned  men  of 
nib  congregation,  in  making  a  new  translation 
of  the  Hible  into  English  ;  which,  from  the 
place  where  it  was  compiled  and  first  printed, 
nas  obtained  the  name  of  "  Tfie  Geneva 
BifAe."'  But  the  most  singular  treatise  pub- 
lished this  year  by  Knox,  and  that  which 
made  the  greatest  noise,  was,  "  The  first 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous 
Goveniment  of  Women  ;'*  in  which  he  at-  { 
tacked  the  practice  of  admitting  females  to 
the  government  of  nations.  I 

In  the   month  of  January,  1559,  our  re- 
former took  his  final   leave  of  Geneva :    in  : 
addition  to  former  marks  of  respect,  the  re-  i 

{)ublic,   before   his    departure,   conferred  on 
lim  the  frt»edom  of  the  city.     He   left   his 
wife  and  family  behind  him,  until  he  could  | 
ascertain  if  they  could  live  in  safety  in  Scot-  .' 


land.  He  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  and  landed  safely  at  Leith  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  1559.  Koox  now  found  matters  in 
a  most  critical  state  in  Scotland.  His  arrival 
was  not  long  concealed  from  the  clersy.  Go 
the  morning  after  he  arrived  at  Leith,  oa« 
came  to  the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
where  the  provincial  council  was  then  sitting, 
and  informed  them,  that  John  Knox  was 
come  from  France,  and  slept  last  night  in 
Edinburgh.  The  clergy  were  panic-struck 
with  the  intelligence;  and  foreboding  the 
ruin  of  all  the  plans  which  they  had  formed 
with  so  much  care,  they  dismissed  the  coun- 
cil in  great  haste  and  confusion  ;  a  messenger 
was  instantly  despatched  by  them  with  the 
information  to  the  queen  regent,  who  was  at 
Glasgow ;  and  within  a  few  days  Knox  was 
proclaimed  an  outlaw  and  a  rel)el,  in  virtue  of 
the  sentence  formally  pronounced  against 
him  by  the  clergy. 

Although  his  own  cause  was  prejudged, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  be  iq>pre- 
hcnded  as  a  condemned  heretic,  he  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  resolving  to  present 
himself  voluntarily  at  Stirling,  to  assist  his 
brethren  in  their  defence,  and  share  in  their 
danger.  The  providential  arrival  of  such  an 
able  champion  of  the  cause,  at  this  crisis, 
must  have  been  very  encouraging  to  the 
assembly ;  and  the  liberty  of  accompanying 
them,  which  he  requested,  was  readily  granted. 
Our  reformer  was  along  with  the  forces  of 
the  (Congregation  when  they  faced  the  army 
of  the  regent  in  Cupar  Moor ;  he  accom- 
panied them  on  their  expedition  to  Perth; 
and,  in  the  end  of  June,  arrived  with  them  at 
Edinburgh.  On  the  same  day  he  preached 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  next  day  in  the  abbey 
church.  On  tlie  7th  of  July  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  met  in  the  Tolbooth,  and 
made  choice  of  him  as  their  minister.  Ou 
retiring  fn>m  Edinburgh,  Knox  undertook  a 
tour  of  preaching  through  the  kingdom. 
Witliin  less  than  two  mouths  he  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  ;  he  visited 
Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Stirling, 
Perth,  and  Montrose,  and  returned  to  St.  An- 
drew's. This  itinerancy  had  great  influence 
in  diff'using  the  knowledge  of  tlie  truth,  and 
in  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest.  In 
the  mean  time  his  zeal  and  activitT  in  the 
cause  of  the  Congregation  exposed  bimtothe 
deadly  resentment  of  the  queen  n*gent,  and 
the  papists.  A  reward  was  publicly  offered 
to  any  one  who  should  apprehend  or  kill  him ; 
and  not  a  few,  actuated  by  hatred  or  avarice, 
lay  in  wait  to  seize  his  person.  But  this  did 
not  deter  him  from  appeiuring  in  public,  nor 
from  travelling  through  the  country  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty:  his  exertions  at  this 
period  were  incredibly  great. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1560,  Knox 
officiated  as  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  but,  in 
the  end  (d'  April,  he  returned  tt>  the  capital, 
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\irhere  he  preached  during  the  siege  of  Leith. 
The  first  general  assembly  of  the  Reformed 
<?hiirch  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
20th  of  December  in  this  year :  it  consisted  of 
forty  members,  only  six  of  whom  were  minis- 
ters, and  Knox  was  one  of  that  namber.  In 
the  close  of  this  year  he  suffered  a  severe  do- 
mestic loss,  in  the  death  of  his  yaloable  wife, 
who  left  him  with  the  charge  of  two  young 
children.  In  the  following  year.  Queen  Mary 
visited  Scotland,  in  the  month  of  September ; 
a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  she  sent  for  Ktiox 
to  the  palace,  and  held  a  long  conversation 
with  him.  To  the  charges  which  she  then 
brought  against  him,  he  manfUlly  and  wisely 
ri'plied,  and  vindicated  the  cause  of  truth.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1562,  he  went  to 
Angus,  to  preside  in  the  election  and  admis- 
sion of  John  Erskine,  of  Dun,  as  superin- 
tendent of  Angus  and  Meams;  and  m  the 
month  of  May,  had  another  interview  with 
the  queen. .  Knox  had  now,  for  a  lon^  time, 
preached  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  thnce  on 
other  days,  and  attended  to  all  his  other  eccle- 
siastical duties;  but  as  his  labours  much 
increased,  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
John  Craig,  minister  of  Canongate,  to  assist 
him.  In  controversies  with  abbots  and  priests, 
who  vindicated  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiith, 
and  who  courted  discussion,  he  was  now 
di'eply  engaged,  and  evinced  much  knowledge 
and  piety. 

In  1564,  Knox  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Ix)nl  Ochiltree,  and  she  continued,  to  his 
death,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to 
him,  with  pious  and  affectionate  assiduity.  In 
August,  he  went,  by  appointment  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  as  visiter  of  the  churches,  to 
Aberdeen  and  the  north,  where  he  continued 
six  or  seven  weeks.  In  this  year  Knox  also 
renewed  his  fHendship  with  the  Earl  of 
Murray  ;  and,  in  consequence,  was  now  ac- 
cused of  having  assisted  in  the  insurrection 
under  Murray,  and  the  other  lords  who  op- 
posed the  queen's  marriage.  To  avoid,  how- 
ever,  such  imputation,  and  also  to  silence  the 
suspicion  of  his  alienation  from  the  reformed 
religion,  he  preached  on  the  19th  of  August, 
from  Isaiah  xxvL  13,  14.  The  king  having 
heard  of  that  sermon,  and  imagining  that 
some  passages  referred  to  himself,  in  the  very 
afternoon  of  that  day,  had  him  taken  from 
bed,  and  carried  before  the  privy  council  He 
was  there  required  to  desist  fl*om  preaching, 
but  he  refused  so  to  do,  and  maintained  the 
truth  of  the  sentiments  he  had  delivered.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  continued 
any  time  suspended  from  preaching ;  for  the 
king  and  queen  left  Edinburgh  before  the 
next  Sabbath,  and  the  prohibition  only  ex- 
tended to  the  time  of  their  residence  in  the 
city.  When  the  queen  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, after  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  Knox 
K'lt  It,  and  retired  to  Kyle.     Being  banished 


from  his  flock,  he  judged  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  money  matters 
connected  with  the  Reformation,  and  of  visit- 
ing his  two  sons.  Knox  returned  to  his 
charge  at  the  time  that  the  queen  fled  with 
Bothwell  to  Dunbar.  On  the  29th  of  July, 
1567,  the  refbrmer  preached  the  sermon  at 
the  coronation  of  James  VL,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Stirling.  On  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, Knox  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  and  exhorted  them  to  begin  with 
the  affairs  of  religion.  In  the  act,  ratifying 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  Knox  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  fbr  drawing 
out  the  particular  points  which  pertained  to 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  be  presented  to 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament  In  October, 
1570,  Knox  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy, which  affected  his  speech  to  a  ^reat 
degree.  His  situation  became  very  critical ; 
in  April,  1571,  when  Kirkald^  received  the 
Hamiltons,  with  their  forces,  into  the  castle 
of  St  Andrew's,  their  inveteracy  against  him 
was  so  ^reat,  that  his  fHends  were  obliged  to 
watch  his  house  during  the  night  On  the 
5th  of  May,  1571,  he  left  Edinburgh,  and 
crossing  the  Firth  at  Leith,  travelled  by  short 
stages  to  St  Andrew's,  which  he  had  chosen 
as  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  but  although  tree 
fh>m  personal  danger,  Knox  did  not  find  St 
Andrew's  that  peaceful  retreat  which  he  had 
expected.  Dunn^  his  stay  at  St  Andrew's, 
he  published  a  vindication  of  the  reformed 
religion,  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  a 
Scotch  Jesuit.  Upon  the  rapid  decline  of 
Knox's  health,  it  appeared  probable  he  would 
end  his  days  at  St.  Andrew's ;  but  in  conse- 

auence  of  a  cessation  of  arms  in  July,  between 
le  king  and  the  adherents  of  the  queen,  and 
the  consequent  peace  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
he  returned  to  that  place.  In  the  month  of 
September,  he  be^an  to  preach  in  the  Tol- 
booth  church,  which  was  now  fitted  up  for 
him. 

On  the  11th  of  November  fbllowing,  Knox 
was  seized  with  a  severe  cough,  and  his  life 
rapidly  drew  to  a  close ;  and,  on  the  24tb  of 
that  month,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  not  so  much  oppressed  with 
years,  as  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  his  most 
extraordinary  labours  of  body,  and  anxiety 
of  mind.  On  the  26th  of  November,  he  was 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Giles ;  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  newly-elected 
regent  Morton,  by  all  the  nobility  who  were 
in  the  city,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
When  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the 
regent  emphatically  pronounced  his  euloginm, 
in  the  well-known  words,  **  There  lies  be 
who  never  feared  the  fiice  of  man." 

Knox  has  been  styled  the  intrepid  reformer; 
and  that  character  he  unquestionably  deserves. 
In  personal  intrepidity, and  popular  eloquence, 
he  resembled  Lather.    His  doctrinal  senti- 
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in^'nu  were  those  fjf  Calvin  ;  lad  like  Zuin- 
irliua.  L«  fflc  an  atrachrnvnt  t*>  th«  principles 
*>f  rtriigious  liberty.  He  effircted  mach  in 
thr  i^r^at  work  of  the  Kcfunnation,  but  hit 
Dianiiers  wenr  t*i  severe,  and  his  temper  fo 
acrid,  that  whilst  he  mar  be  eqoallv  re- 
•liected  with  Luther  and  ^elancthon,  be  is 
DiiC  e<4ually  belovtd.  Knox  was,  however, 
known  and  beloved  b^-  the  principal  fiersons 
amonff  the  reformed  in  France.  Switiicrland. 
and  (Germany  ;  and  the  affectionate;  vene- 
nuiun  in  which  his  memory  was  held  in 
Scotland  after  his  death,  evinced  that  the 
iutluence  he  possessed  among  his  courtrymen, 
during  his  life,  was  not  construned,  but 
founded  on  the  high  opinion  which  they 
entertained.  *'  In  contemplating,**  says  Dr. 
M'Crie,  **  such  a  character  as  that  of  Knox, 
it  is  not  the  man  so  mach  as  the  re/urmrr  that 
ought  to  engage  onr  attention.  The  Lilents 
vlJch  are  suited  to  one  age  and  station  would 
be  altogether  unsuitable  to  another ;  and  the 
wisdom  displayed  by  Providence,  in  raising 
up  persons  endowed  with  f{ualities  singularly 
wlaptci  to  the  work  which  they  had  to  per- 
form for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  demands 
panicular  consideration.**  lUinatyne  has  thus 
drawn  his  cliaractcr,  and  it  is  uu'juestiouably 
entitled  to  con<»ideration : — **  In  this  manner 
(says  he)  departed  this  man  of  GimI  ;  the  light 
of  S.'otland,  the  comfort  of  the  church  within 
the  same,  the  mimtr  of  gi>dliuess.  and  pat- 
tern and  example  to  all  tnie  miui^ters,  in 
purity  ol  lift*,  Miundness  of  doctrine,  and  )H>ld- 
Uess  in  r«*pn>v.ug  of  wickedneJi!> ;  one  that 
cared  not  for  the  favour  of  men,  how  great 
soever  they  were.  Wliat  di-xteritj  in  leach- 
ing, b«)Klnesi>  in  reproving,  and  hatred  of 
w.ekedueM,  was  in  him,  mv  ign«»rant  dul- 
nei»ft  is  not  able  to  declare,  wliich,  if  1  should 
pniis  tf>  set  out,  it  were  as  one  could  light 
a  candle  to  let  men  see  the  sun ;  seeing  all 
his  virtues  are  ))etter  known  and  notified  to 
the  world  a  thousand  fold  than  I  am  able  to 
express." 

koKAN,  or,  with  the  article,  Ai.-Koran, 
(Alcoran),  i.  e.  tJie  Konin^  which  originally 
means  tlw  readimj^  or  that  which  in  tit  t/e  read, 
is  the  Hible,  or  religious  code  of  the  Moham- 
medans, written  in  Arabic  by  Mohammed. 
It  is  also  called  Ai-FurAan,  either  from  its 
division  into  distinct  ^rtions,  or  because  it 
is  regarded  as  that  which  divides  right  from 
wrong;  Al-Moultaf,  the  volume;  and  Al-Kitab, 
the  ))ook. 

I.  Koran,  divUiona  of  the. — The  Koran  is 
divided  into  lU  larg«?f  portious  of  very  un- 
equal length,  which  we  call  chaptcrti,  but  tlie 
Arahians  Siwar,  in  the  singular  Sura;  a 
w<»nl  nirely  micd  on  any  other  occasion,  and 
pn»|K'rly  signifi'ing  a  row,  or  a  regular  series, 
as  a  course  of^  bncks  in  building,  or  a  rank 
of  Mildiers  in  an  army,  and  is  the  same  in  use 
i[»d  imi»ort  with  the  Sura,  or  Tora,  of  the 
Jens,  who  ahio  call  the  fitty-thrcc  scctious  of 


the  Pentateuch  Sfdorni.  a  word  of  the  wame 
sigmficati*^n.    These  chapters  axe  doc,  in  the 
manuscript  copies,  disringoished  by  their  nu- 
merical order,  boi  by  parcicalar  dtlca»  which 
are  taken  sometimes 'fimn  a  peculiar  subject 
treated    oil  or   pervoa    mentiooed    therein; 
usually  from  the  first  word  of  note,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  hare  named 
their  Sedarim  ;  though  the  word  ftum  which 
some  chapters  are  denominated  be  xerj  distant, 
towards  the  middle,  or  perfaapa  the  end,  of  the 
chapter,  which  seems  ridicoloas.      Rut  the 
occasion  of  this  appears  to  hnre  been,  that 
the  verse  or    paissge    wherein    such  word 
occurs,  was,  in  pokni  of  time,  Tercalcd  and 
committed  to  writing  before  the  other  verses 
of  the  same  chapter,  which  precede  it  in  order ; 
and  the  title  being  given  to  the  chapter  before 
it  was  completed,  or  the  passages  reduced  to 
their  present  order,  the  verse  from  whence 
such  title  was  taken  did  not  alwaja  happen  to 
begin  the  chapter.    Some  chapters  have  two 
or  more  titles,  occasioned  hv  the  differoioe  of 
the  copies.    Some  of  them  beingr  pretended  to 
have  been  revealed  at  Mecca,  and  others  at 
Medina,  the  noting  this  difference  makes  a 
part  of  the  title.     Every  chapter  is  divided 
mto  smaller  portions  of  tctj  unequal  length 
also,  which  we  cnstomarilr  call  eerma;  but 
the  Arabic  word  is  Aj^at,  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Othoth,  and  signifies  siffms  orwvmden; 
such  as  the  secrets  of  f  Sod,  his  attributes,  works, 
judgments,  and  onlinances,  delivered  in  those 
verses ;  many  of  which  have  their  raurticular 
titles  also,  iniposed  in  the  same   n^ner  as 
those  of  the  chapters.     Besides  these  unequal 
divisions,  the  Mohammedans  have  also  divided 
their  Koran  into  sixty  equal  portiona,  which 
they  call  Anzab,  in  the  singular  Hiz6,  each 
subdivided  into  four  equal  parts;    which  is 
likewise  an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have 
an  ancient  division  of  their  Mishna  into  sixty 
portions,  called  Masnototk,     But   the   Koran 
IS  more  usuallv  divided  into  thirty  sectioDS 
only,  named  Ajaza,  from  the  singular  Jvc, 
each  of  twice  the  length  of  the  former,  and 
in   like  manner  subdivided  into  four  parta 
These  divisions  are  for  the  use  of  the  readers 
of  the  Koran  in  the  royal  temples,  or  in  the 
adjoining  chapels  where  the   emperors  and 
great  men  are  inu^rred ;  of  whom   there  axe 
thirty  belonging  to  every  chapel,  and  each 
reads  his  section  every  day ;  so  that  the  whole 
Koran  is  read  over  once  a  day.     Next  afler 
the  title,  at  the  name  of  every  chapter  except 
only  the  ninth,  is  pre^;ted  the  following  soiemB 
form,  by  the  Mohammedans,  called  the  Bia- 
tnillah ;— *'  In  the  name  of  the  most  mercifnl 
God  ;*'  which  form  they  constantly   place  at 
the  beginning  of  all  their  books  and  writings 
in  gi>neral,  as  a  peculiar  mark  and  distiuguiKh- 
ing  characteristic  of  their  religion,  it   beine 
accouutiKl  a  sort  of  impietv  to  oinit  it.     1*h? 
Jews,  and  easteni  ChriKtianf%,  for   the  same 
puriiOM;,   make   use  of  similar   forms.     Ikl 
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Mohamtnod  probably  took  this  form  from  th<' 
Peraian  Magi,  who  began  their  books  in  these 
witrds  : — ticnam  Yezdam  hakjtknijihffer  dadar; 
that  i«,  ••  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful, 
jii«t  God.**  There  are  twenty-nine  chapters 
of  the  Koran  which  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  begin  with  certain  letters  of  the 
alphaN^t,  some  with  single  ones,  others  with 
more.  These  letters  the  Mohammedans  believe 
to  be  the  pi>culiar  marks  of  the  Koran,  and  to 
co!ic*.»al  several  profound  mysteries ;  the  cer- 
t:iin  nnderstanding  of  which,  the  more  Intel- 
ligent  confess,  has  not  been  communicated  to 
any  mortal,  their  prophet  only  excepted :  not- 
withstanding which,  some  take  the  liberty  of 
guessing  at  their  meaning  by  that  species  of 
cabala  called  by  the  Jews  Notarikin. 

2.  Koran,  general  design  of  the. — The  general 
di'sign  of  the  Koran  was  to  unite  the  professors 
of  the  three  different  religions,  then  followed 
in  the  populous  country  of  Arabia  (who,'  for 
thi»  most  part,  wandered  without  guides,  the 
fir  gn>ater  number  being  idolaters,  and  the 
T%*%i  Jews  and  Christians,  mostly  of  erroneous 
opinion),  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  one 
(mmI,  under  the  sanction  of  certmn  laws  and 
cen»raoniet,  partly  of  ancient,  and  partly  of 
novel  institution,  enforced  by  the  consideration 
i>f  rewards  and  punishments  both  temporal  and 
eternal ;  and  to  bring  them  all  to  the  obedience 
of  Mohammed,  as  the  prophet  and  ambassador 
of  (tod  ;  who,  after  the  repeated  admonitions, 
promises,  and  threats  of  former  ages,  was  sent 
at  last  to  establish  and  propagate  God*s  reli- 
gion on  earth,  and  to  be  acknowledged  chief 
pontiff  in  spiritual  matters,  as  well  as  supreme 
prince  in  temporal.  The  great  doctrine,  then, 
of  the  Koran  is  the  unity  of  God  ;  to  restore 
which,  Mohammed  pretended,  was  the  chief 
en<l  of  his  mission ;  it  being  laid  down  by  him 
as  a  fundamental  truth,  that  there  never  was, 
nor  ever  can  be.  more  than  one  tme,  orthodox 
religion :  that,  though  the  particular  laws^  or 
ceremonies  are  only  temporary,  and  subject 
to  alteration,  according  to  the  divine  direction ; 
yet  the  substance  of  it,  being  eternal  truth,  is 
not  liable  to  change,  but  continues  immutably 
tlie  same;  and  that,  whenever  this  reli^on 
Uvnme  neglected  or  corrupted  in  essentials, 
<:<»dhadthe  goodness  to  re-inform  and  re- 
aiimonish  mankind  thereof  by  several  prophets, 
of  whom  Moses  and  Jesus  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, till  the  appearance  of  Mohammed, 
who  is  their  s«^  and  no  other  to  be  expected 
af^er  him.  The  more  effectually  to  engage 
p^'ople  to  hearken  to  him,  great  part  of  the 
K>iran  is  employed  in  rebting  examples  of 
drcatlful  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
itiA  on  those  who  rejected  and  abused  bis 
pivssengers ;  several  of  which  stories,  or  some 
c  iron  instances  of  them,  are  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  but  many  more  from  the 
apocryphal  hooks  and  traditions  of  the  Jews 
u'hI  <'hri<tiaiis  of  those  ages,  set  up  in  the 
Konm  as  truths,  in  opposition  to  the  iScrip- 


tures,  which  the  Jews  and  Christians  arc 
charged  with  having  altered;  and,  indeed,  few 
or  none  of  the  relations  of  circumstances  in 
the  Koran  were  invented  by  Mohammed,  as 
is  generally  supposed ;  it  being  easy  to  trace 
the  g^reatest  part  of  them  much  higher,  as  the 
rest  might  be,  were  more  of  these  bcNnks  extant, 
and  were  it  worth  while  to  make  the  inquiry. 
The  rest  of  the  Koran  is  taken  ap  in  pre- 
scribing necessary  laws  and  directions,  fre- 
quent admonitions  to  moral  and  divine'virtoes, 
the  worship  and  reverence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  resignation  to  his  will.  One  of 
their  most  leamel  commentators  distingoishei 
the  contents  of  the  Koran  into  allegorical  and 
literal :  under  the  former  are  comprehended 
all  the  obscure,  parabolical,  and  enigmatical 
passages,  with  such  laws  as  are  repealed  or 
abrogated ;  the  latter,  such  as  are  clear  and 
in  full  force.  The  most  excellent  moral  in 
the  whole  Koran,  interpreters  say,  is  that  in 
the  chapter  Al  alraf,  vix.  **  Show  mercy,  do 
good  to  all,  and  dispute  not  with  the  ignorant  ;** 
or,  as  Mr.  Sale  renders  it,  ^  Use  indulgence, 
command  that  which  is  just,  and  withdraw  far 
from  the  ignorant.'*  Mohammed,  according 
to  the  authors  of  the  Kenchaf,  having  begged 
of  the  angel  Gabriel  a  more  ample  explication 
of  this  passage,  received  it  in  the  following 
terms :  '*  Seek  him  who  turns  thee  ont,  give 
to  him  who  takes  fh>m  thee,  pardon  him  who 
injures  thee ;  fbr  God  will  have  yon  plant  in 
your  souls  the  roots  of  his  chief  perfections." 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  commentary  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gospel  In  reality,  uie  neces- 
sity of  forgiving  enemies,  though  frequently 
inculcated  in  the  Koran,  is  of  a  later  date 
among  the  Mohammedans  than  among  the 
Christians ;  among  those  later  than  among 
the  heathens;  and  to  be  traced  originally 
among  the  Jews.  (See  Exodus  xxxiiL  4,  5.) 
But  it  matters  not  so  much  who  had  it  at  first, 
as  who  observes  it  best  The  Caliph  Hassan, 
son  of  Hali,  bein^  at  table,  a  slave  let  fall  a 
dish  of  meat  reeking  hot,  which  scalded  him 
severely.  The  slave  fell  on  his  knees,  rehears- 
ing these  words  of  the  Koran, — **  Paradise  is 
for  those  who  restrain  their  anger.**  **  I  am 
not  angry  with  thee,**  answered  the  caliph. 
**  And  for  those  who  forgive  offences  against 
them,**  continues  the  slave.  **  I  forgive  thee 
thine,**  replies  the  caliph.  **  But,  above  all, 
for  those  who  return  good  for  evil,**  adds  the 
slave.  •*  I  set  thee  at  liberty,**  rejoined  the 
caliph;  **and  I  give  thee  ten  dinirs.**  There 
are  also  a  great  number  of  occasional  passages 
in  the  Koran  relating  only  to  particular  emer- 
gencies. For  this  advantage  Mohammed  had 
by  his  piecemeal  method  of  receiving  and 
delivering  his  revelations,  that,  whenever  he 
happened  to  be  perplexed  with  any  thing,  he 
had  a  certain  resource  in  some  new  morsel  of 
revelation.  It  was  an  admirable  contrivance 
to  bring  down  the  whole  Koran  only  to  the 
lowest  heaven,  not  to  earth ;   since,  had  the 
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whole  been  published  at  ooce,  innamerable 
objections  would  have  been  made,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
8olvi*d ;  but  as  he  received  it  by  parcels,  as 
G(xi  saw  fit  the^  should  be  published  for  the 
conversion  and  mstruction  of  the  people,  he 
had  a  sure  way  to  answer  all  emergencies, 
and  to  extricate  himself  with  honour  from 
any  difficulty  which  might  occur. 

3.  ATuran,  history  of  tike. — It  is  the  common 
opinion,  that  Mohammed,  assisted  by  one 
Sergius,  a  monk,  composed  this  book  ;  but 
the  Mussulmans  believe  it  as  an  article  of  their 
faith,  that  the  prophet,  who,  they  say,  was  an 
illiterate  man,  had  no  concern  in  inditing  it ; 
but  that  it  was  given  him  by  God,  who,  to 
that  end,  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the 
angel  Gabriel ;  that,  however,  it  was  com> 
municated  to  him  by  little  and  little,  a  verse 
at  a  time,  and  in  different  places,  during  the 
course  of  twenty-three  years ;  **  and  hence," 
say  they,  **  proceed  that  disorder  and  confusion 
visible  in  the  work  ;"  which,  in  truth,  are  so 
great,  that  all  their  doctors  have  never  been 
able  to  adjust  them ;  for  Mohammed,  or  rather 
his  copyist,  having  put  all  the  loose  verses 
promiscuously  in  a  book  together,  it  was  im- 
possible ever  to  retrieve  the  order  wherein 
they  were  delivered.  These  twenty-three 
years  which  the  angel  employed  in  conveying 
the  Koran  to  Mohammed,  are  of  wonderful 
service  to  his  followers;  inasmuch  as  they 
furnish  them  with  an  answer  to  such  as  tax 
them  with  those  glaring  contradictions  of 
which  the  book  is  full,  and  which  they  piously 
father  upon  God  himsc>lf;  alleging  that,  in 
the  course  of  so  long  a  time,  he  repealed  and 
altered  several  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
the  prophet  luid  before  received  of  him.  M. 
D'Herbelot  thinks  it  probable  that  when  the 
heresies  of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  &c., 
had  been  condemned  by  oecumenical  councils, 
many  bishops,  priests,  monks,  &c.,  being  driven 
into  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  furnished 
the  impostor  with  passages,  and  crude,  ill- 
conceived  doctrines,  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  it  was  hence  that  the  Koran  became  so 
full  of  the  wild  and  erroneous  opinions  of 
those  heretics.  The  Jews  also,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  Arabia,  furnished  materials  for 
the  Koran  ;  nor  is  it  without  some  reason  that 
they  boast  twelve  of  their  chief  doctors  to 
have  been  the  authors  of  this  work.  The 
Koran,  while  Mohammed  lived,  was  only  kept 
in  loose  sheets :  his  successor,  Abubeker,  first 
collected  them  into  a  volume,  and  committed 
the  keeping  of  it  to  Haphsa,  the  widow  of 
Mohammed,  in  order  to  be  consulted  as  an 
original ;  and  there  being  a  good  deal  of  di- 
versity between  the  several  copies  already 
dispersed  throughout  the  provinces,  Ottoman, 
successor  of  Abubeker,  procured  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Haphsa, 
at  the  same  time  suppressing  all  the  others  not 
conformable  to  the  original     The  chief  differ- 


ences in  the  present  copies  of  this  book  eon- 
sist  in  the  points,  which  were  not  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Mohammed  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  but  were  added  since,  to  ascertain 
the  reading,  after  the  example  of  the  Maaso- 
retes,  who  added  the  like  points  to  the  Hebrew 
texts  of  Scripture.  There  are  seren  principal 
editions  of  the  Koran,  two  at  Medina,  one  at 
Mecca,  one  at  Cufi^  one  at  Bassorst  one  in 
Syria,  and  the  common,  or  mlgar  editioD. 
The  first  contains  6000  verses,  the  othen 
surpassing  this  number  by  200  or  236  Terses ; 
but  the  number  of  words  and  letters  is  the 
same  in  all  -,  viz.  77,639  words,  and  323,015 
letters.  The  number  of  commentaries  on  the 
Koran  is  so  large,  that  the  bare  titles  would 
make  a  huge  volume.  Ben  Oschar  has  writ- 
ten the  history  of  them,  entitled  Tarikk  Ben 
Oachair,  The  principal  among  them  are, 
Reidhari,  Thaalebi,  Zamalchschari,  and  BacaL 
The  Mohammedans  have  a  positiye  theol<^ 
built  on  the  Koran  and  tradition,  as  well  as 
a  scholastic  one  built  on  reason.  They  have 
likewise  their  casuists,  and  a  kind  of  canon 
law,  wherein  they  distinguish  what  is  of 
divine  and  what  of  positive  righL  They 
have  their  beneficiaries,  too,  chaplains,  al- 
moners, and  canons,  who  read  a  chapter  every 
day  out  of  the  Koran  in  their  mosques,  and 
have  prebends  annexed  to  their  office.  The 
hatib  of  the  mosque  is  what  we  caU  the  parson 
of  the  parish ;  and  the  scheiks  are  the  preachers 
who  take  their  texts  out  of  the  Koran. 

4.  Kcran,  Mohammedan  faith  coHceming.— 
It  is  the  general  belief  among  the  Moham- 
medans that  the  Koran  is  of  divine  original ; 
nay,  that  it  is  eternal  and  uncreated ;  remain- 
ing, as  some  express  it,  in  the  very  essence 
of  God ;  and  the  first  transcript  has  been 
from  everlasting,  by  God's  throne,  written  on 
a  table  of  vast  bigness,  called  the  preserred 
table,  in  which  are  also  recorded  the  divine 
decrees,  past  and  future ;  that  a  copy  from 
this  table,  in  one  volume  upon  paper,  was,  by 
the  ministr}'  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  sent  down 
to  the  lowest  heaven,  in  the  month  of  Rama- 
dan, on  the  night  of  power,  from  whence 
Gabriel  revealed  it  to  Mohammed  in  parcels, 
some  at  Mecca,  and  some  at  Medina,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  during  the  space  of  twenty-three 
years,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  required ; 
giving  him,  however,  the  consolation  to  show 
him  the  whole  (which  they  tell  us  was  bound 
in  silk,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  prv«iuus 
stones  of  paradise)  once  a  year ;  but  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  had  the  favour  to  see 
it  twice.  They  say,  that  only  ten  chapters 
were  delivered  entire,  the  rest  being  revealed 
piecemeal,  and  written  down  from  time  to 
time  bv  the  prophet's  amanuenses,  in  such  a 
part  of  such  and  such  a  chapter,  till  they  were 
completed,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
angel.  The  first  parcel  that  was  revealed  is 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  first  five 
verses  of  the  ninety-sixth  chapter.     In  fine, 
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the  book  of  the  Koran  U  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  rererence  among  the  Mussulmans. 
They  dare  not  so  much  as  touch  the  Koran 
without  being  first  washed,  or  legally  purified ; 
to  prevent  which,  an  inscription  is  put  on  the 
cover  or  label* — **Let  none  touch  but  they 
who  are  clean.**  It  is  read  with  great  care 
and  respect,  being  never  held  below  the  girdle. 
They  swear  b^  it ;  take  omens  from  it  on  all 
weighty  occasions ;  carry  it  with  them  to  war ; 
write  sentences  of  it  on  their  banners:  adorn 
it  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  know- 
ingly siSfer  it  not  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
any  of  a  different  religion.  Some  say,  that  it 
is  punishable  even  with  death,  in  a  Christian, 
even  to  touch  it ;  others,  that  the  veneration 
of  the  Mussulmans  leads  them  to  condemn  the 
translating  it  into  any  other  language  as  a 
profanation :  but  these  seem  to  be  exaggera- 
tions. The  Mohammedans  have  taken  care 
t(>  have  their  Scripture  translated  into  the 
Persian,  the  Javan,  the  Malayan,  and  other 
languages  ;  though,  out  of  respect  to  the  ori- 
ginal, these  versions  are  generally,  if  not 
always  interlineated. 

.5.  Koran,  success  of  the,  accounted  for. — 
The  author  of  the  "  View  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,**  observes,  that,  **  by  the 
advocates  of  Mohammedanism,  the  Koran  has 
always  been  held  forth  as  the  greatest  of 
miracles,  and  equally  stupendous  with  the  act 
of  raising  the  dead.  The  miracles  of  Moses 
and  Jesus,  they  say,  were  transient  and  tem- 
porary ;  but  that  of  the  Koran  is  permanent 
and  perpetual,  and  therefore  for  surpasses  all 
the  miraculous  events  of  preceding  a^es.  We 
will  not  detract  from  the  real  ments  of  the 
Koran ;  we  allow  it  to  be  generally  elegant 
and  oflen  sublime ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
reject  with  disdain  its  arrogant  pretence  to 
any  thing  supernatural,  all  the  real  excellence 
of  the  work  being  easily  referable  to  natural 
and  visible  causes.  In  the  language  of  Arabia, 
a  language  extremely  loved  and  diligently 
cultivated  by  the  people  to  whom  it  was  ver- 
nacular, Mohammed  found  advantages  which 
were  never  enjoyed  by  any  former  or  succeed- 
ing impostor.  It  requires  not  the  eye  of  a  phi- 
losopher to  discover  in  every  soil  and  country 
a  principle  of  national  pride  ;  and  if  we  look 
back  for  many  ages  on  the  liistorv  of  the 
Arabians,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  pride 
among  them  invariably  to  have  consisted  in 
the  knowledge  and  improvement  of  their 
native  language.  The  Arabic,  which  has 
been  justly  esteemed  the  most  copious  of  the 
eastern  tongues,  which  had  existed  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  which  had  been  embel- 
lished by  numberless  poets,  and  refined  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  the  natives,  was  the 
most  successful  instrument  which  Mohammed 
employed  in  planting  his  new  religion  among 
them.  Admirably  adapted  by  its  unrivalled 
harmony,  and  by  its  endless  variety,  to  add 
painting  to  expression,  and  to  pursue  the 


imagination  in  its  unbounded  flight,  it  became 
in  the  hands  dT  Mohammed  an  irresistible 
charm  to  blind  the  judgment  and  to  captivate 
the  fancy  of  his  followers.  Of  that  description 
of  men  who  first  composed  the  adherents  of 
Mohammed,  and  to  whom  the  Koran  was 
addressed,  few,  probably,  were  able  to  pass  a 
very  accurate  judgment  on  the  propnetj  of 
the  sentiments,  or  on  the  beauty  of  the  diction ; 
but  all  could  judge  of  the  military  abilities  of 
their  leader  *,  and  in  the  midat  of  their  admir- 
ation, it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  they 
would  ascribe  to  his  compositions  every  ima- 
ginary beauty  of  inspired  language.  The 
shepherd  and  the  soldier,  though  awake  to 
the  charms  of  those  wild  but  beautifiil  com- 
positions in  which  were  celebrated  their  fa- 
vourite occupations  of  love  or  war,  were  yet 
little  able  to  criticise  any  other  works  than 
those  which  were  addressed  to  their  imag^ina- 
tion  or  their  heart  To  abstract  reasonings 
on  the  attributes  and  the  dispensations  of  the 
Deity,  to  the  comparative  excellences  of 
rival  religions,  to  the  consistency  of  any  one 
religious  system  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  the 
force  of  its  various  proofs,  they  were  quite 
inattentive.  In  such  a  situation,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  work  which  possessed  something 
like  wisdom  and  consistence;  which  prescribed 
the  rules  and  illustrated  the  duties  of  life ; 
and  which  contained  the  principles  of  a  new 
and  comparatively  sublime  theology,  inde- 
pendently of  its  real  and  permanent  merit, 
was  likely  to  excite  their  astonishment,  and 
to  become  Uie  standard  of  future  composition. 
In  the  first  periods  of  the  literature  of  every 
country,  something  of  this  kind  has  happened. 
The  father  of  Grecian  poetry  very  obviously 
influenced  the  taste  and  imitation  of  his  coun- 
try. The  modem  nations  of  Europe  all  possess 
some  original  author,  who  rising  firom  the 
darkness  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the  career 
of  composition,  and  tinctured  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  own  imagination  the  stream 
which  has  flowed  through  his  posterity.  But 
the  prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this  respect  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  himself.  His  composi- 
tions were  not  to  his  followers  the  works  of 
man,  but  the  genuine  language  of  Heaven 
which  had  sent  him.  They  were  not  con- 
fined, therefore,  to  that  admiration  which  is 
so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  genius,  or  to  that  fond  attachment 
with  which  men  every  where  regard  the  ori- 

S'nal  compositions  of  their  country ;  but  with 
eir  admiration  they  blended  their  piety.  To 
know  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the  Koran, 
was  in  some  respect  to  share  in  the  temper  of 
Heaven ;  and  he  who  was  most  affected  with 
admiration  in  the  perusal  of  its  beauties, 
seemed  fitly  the  object  of  that  mercy  which 
had  given  it  to  ignorant  man.  The  Koran, 
therefore,  became  naturally  and  necessarily 
the  standard  of  taste.  With  a  language  thus 
hallowed  in  their  imaginations,  they  were  too 
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well  satisfied  eith<^r  to  di^pate  its  elegance,  or 
improve  its  structure.  In  succeeding  ages 
the  additional  sanction  of  antiquity  or  pre- 
scription was  given  to  these  compoiutions 
which  their  fathers  had  admired :  and  while 
the  belief  of  its  divine  original  continues,  that 
admiration  which  has  thus  become  the  test 
and  the  duty  of  the  fiiithful  can  neither  be 
altered  nor  diminished.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  these  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
Koran,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at 
the  admiration  in  which  it  is  held.  But  if, 
deiicending  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of 
it,  we  consider  its  perpetual  inconsistence  and 
ab«iurdity,  we  shall  indeed  have  cause  for 
astonishment  at  that  weakness  (»f  humanitv, 
which  could  ever  have  received  such  com- 
positirms  as  the  work  of  the  Deity. 

6.  Koran^  the  Mtyle  ami  meritt  nf  the^  ex- 
amined.— "  The  first  praise  of  all  the  pro-  j 
ductions  of  genius  (continues  this  author)  is  ' 
invention ;  tnat  quality  of  the  mind,  which, 
by  the  extent  and  quickness  of  its  views,  is 
capable  of  the  largest  conceptions,  and  of ' 
forming  new  combinations  of  objects  the 
most  distant  and  unusuaL  But  the  Koran 
bears  little  impression  of  this  transcendent 
character.  Its  materials  are  wholly  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
from  the  Talmudical  legends  and  apochry- 
phal  gr>spels  then  current  in  the  East,  and 
from  the  traditions  and  fables  which  aboundt>d 
in  Arabia.  The  materials  collected  from  these 
several  sources  are  here  heaped  together  with 
per{>etual  and  needless  repetitions,  without 
any  settled  principle  or  visible  connexion. 
When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mohanimi*d 
had  been  spent  in  preparatory  me<litation  on 
the  system  he  was  alM)ut  to  establish,  its  chap- 
ters were  dealt  out  slowly  and  separately  during 
the  long  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Yet, 
thus  defective  in  its  structure,  and  no  less 
objectionable  in  his  doctrines,  was  the  work 
which  Mohammed  delivered  to  his  followers 
as  the  oracles  of  God.  The  most  i>rominent 
feature  of  the  Koran,  that  poiut  of  excellence 
in  which  the  partiality  of  its  admirers  has 
ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  sublime 
notion  it  generally  impresses  of  the  nature 
and  attributi.>s  of  G(xl.  If  its  author  had 
really  derived  these*  just  conceptions  from  the 
inspiration  of  that  lieing  whom  they  attempt 
to  describe,  they  would  not  have  been  sur- 
rounded as  they  now  are,  on  every  side,  with 
error  and  absurdity.  But  it  might  be  easily 
proved,  that  whatever  it  justly  defines  of  the 
divine  attributes  was  borrowed  from  our  Holy 
Scripture ;  which  even  from  its  first  promul- 
gation, but  especially  from  the  completion  of 
the  New  Testament,  has  extended  the  views 
and  enlightened  the  understandings  of  man- 
kind ;  and  thus  furnished  them  with  arms 
which  have  too  of\en  been  effectually  tuni'-d 
against  itself  by  its  ungenerous  enemies.  In 
this  instance,  particularly,  the  copy  is  far  b<»low 


th?  great  original,  both  in  the  proprietr  of  its 
images  and  the  force  of  its  descriptiuns.'" 

7.  Koran,  the  sMbiimity  of  the^  ctmtnuted. — 
**  Our  Holy  Scriptares  are  the  only  compo- 
sitions that  can  eniMe  the  dim  sight  of  mor- 
tality to  penetrate  into  the  inTisiUe  work], 
and  to  behold  a  ^impae  of  the  divine  per- 
fections. Accordingly,  when  they  wotdd  re- 
present to  us  the  ^ppiness  of  hearen,  they 
describe  it,  not  by  any  thing  minute  and  par- 
ticular, but  by  something  general  and  great ; 
something  that,  without  descending  to  any 
determinate  object,  may  at  once  b^  its  beanty 
and  immensity  excite  our  wishes,  and  elevate 
our  affections,  though,  in  the  prophetical  and 
evangelical  writings,  the  joys  that  shall  attend 
us  in  a  divine  state,  are  often  mentioned  with 
ardent  admiration,  they  are  expressed  ratht-r 
by  allusion  than  by  similitude ;  rather  by  in- 
definite and  figurative  terms,  than  by  any  thing 
fixed  and  determinate.  *  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him,*  1  Cor.  iL  9. 
What  a  reverence  and  astonishment  doe«  this 
passage  excite  in  every  hearer  of  taste  and 
piety  ?  What  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
what  simplicity  in  the  expression  I  How 
sublime,  and  at  the  same  time  how  obscure  is 
the  imagery- !  Different  was  the  eondoct  of 
Mohammed  in  his  descriptions  of  heaven  and 
paradise.  Unassisted  by  the  necessary  influ- 
ence of  virtuous  intentions  and  divine  inspi- 
ration, he  was  neither  desirous,  nor  indeed 
able,  to  exalt  the  minds  of  men  to  sublime 
conceptions,  or  to  rational  expectations.  By 
attempting  to  explain  what  is  inconceivable, 
to  describe  what  is  ineff  ible,  and  to  material- 
ize what  in  itself  is  spiritual,  he  absurdly  and 
impiotibly  aimed  to  sttnsualize  the  punty  of 
the  divine  essence.  Thus  he  fabricated  a 
system  of  incohen*ncc,  a  religion  of  depravity, 
totally  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  that  Being, 
who,  as  he  pretended,  was  its  object :  but 
therefore  more  likely  to  accord  with  the  appe- 
tites and  conceptions  of  a  corrupt  and  sensual 
agp.  That  we  may  not  appear  to  exalt  our 
Scriptures  thus  far  above  the  Koran  by  an 
unreasonable  preference,  wc  shall  produce  a 
part  of  the  si^cond  chapter  of  the  latter,  which 
is  deser\'edly  admired  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  wear  it  engraved  ou  their  ornaments,  and 
re<.'ite  it  in  their  prayers,  *  God !  there  is  no 
God  but  he;  the  living,  the  self- subsisting: 
neither  slumber  nor  8let»p  seizeth  him :  to  him 
belongeth  whatsoever  is  in  heaven,  and  on 
earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  him 
but  through  his  good  pleasure  ?  He  knoweth 
that  which  is  past,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
His  throne  is  extend*?d  over  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  preservation  of  both  ia  to  him 
no  burden.  He  is  the  high,  the  mighty.* 
Salens  Koran ^  v.  ii.  p.  30.  To  this  descriptioa 
who  can  refuse  the  praise  of  ma^^nificence? 
Part  of  tliat  magnificence,  hoM>'ver,  is  to  be 
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referred  to  that  verBe  of  the  Psalmist  whence  it 
is  borrowed :  *  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep/  Psalm  cxxi.  I. 
But  if  we  compare  it  with  that  other  passaf^ 
of  the  inspired  Psalmist  (Psalm  cii.  24 — 27) 
all  its  boasted  grandear  is  at  once  obscured  and 
lost  in  the  blaxe  of  a  greater  light  I  *  O  my  God, 
take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days ; 
thy  years  are  throughout  all  ^nerations.  Of 
old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  hearens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea, 
all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  as 
a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they 
shall  be  changed.  But  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  have  no  end.'  The  Koran, 
therefore,  upon  a  fiiir  examination,  far  from 
supporting  its  arrogant  claim  to  a  supernatu- 
ral work,  sinks  below  the  level  of  many  com- 
positions confessedly  of  human  origiiud !  and 
still  lower  does  it  fkll  in  our  estimation,  when 
compared  with  that  pure  and  perfect  pattern 
which  we  justly  admire  in  the  Scriptures  of  j 
truth.  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  apparent, 
that  no  miracle  was  either  externally  per- 
formed for  the  support,  or  is  internally  in- 
volved in  the  composition  of  the  Mohammedan 
revelation."  See  Salens  Koran;  Prideaux*s 
Life  of  Mahomet ;  \Vhite*s  Sermona  at  Bamp' 
torn  LeetMtea ;  and  article  Mohamxkoanism. 

KoEMTHAL,  Society  of,  a  religious  com- 
munity in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
which  originated  in  the  following  circnra-  ! 
stances:— In  the  year  1818,  Theophilus  Wil- 
liam Hoffmann,  a  notary-public,  and  burgo- 
master of  Leonberg,  perceiving  that  a 
difference  of  religious  belief  led  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtemberg  to 
Russia  and  America,  thought  it  would  be  an 
efficacious  means  of  preventing  other  dis- 
senters from  following  their  example,  if  they 
were  removed  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of ; 
the  Lutheran  consistory,  and  obtained  tolera- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship. A  royal  decree,  of  the  22nd  of  Au- 
gust, 1819,  sanctioned  their  separation  from 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  gave  its  approbation 
to  regulations,  formed  by  themselves,  for 
their  organization  as  a  religious  body,  and 
for  their  relation  to  the  state.  They  con- 
sisted, at  that  time,  of  about  forty  families ; 
but  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  The^ 
purchased  the  lordship  of  Komthal,  a  baili- 
wick of  Leonberg,  two  leagues  from  Stutgard, 
containing  a  thousand  acres  of  arable  and 
woody  land,  with  some  houses,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  florins.  One  of  their 
first  cares  was  to  erect  a  commodious  place 
of  worship,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand 
persons.  The  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  this 
edifice  was  conducted  with  great  solemnity  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  Brother  Hoffmann, 
paraphrasing  the  mysterious  vision  of  Jacob's 
ladder,  applied  to  the  new  erection  the  text, 
**  How  dreadful  is  this  place!  this  is  none 


other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven.*'  Its  subsequent  consecration 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood; and  whether  from  curiosity  or 
devotion,  many  afterwards  came  fh>m  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  leagues  to  worship 
within  its  walls.  Their  mode  of  worship 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  from  which  they  are  legally  sepa- 
rated, although  they  adopt  the  tenets  and 
teach  the  catechism  of  Luther,  and  have  a 
liturgy  similar,  not  to  that  introduced  into  cer- 
tain Lutheran  churches  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  to  that  of  1582.  It 
will  be  seen  from  what  follows  that  their  disci- 
pline resembles  that  of  the  Moravian  brethren. 
The^  ol^ect  to  being  designated  a  sect,  as  they 
lay  claim  to  being  an  apostolic  church,  founded 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  unfolded  by  Schmidt  in  his 
*' Abridged  History  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion." Their  service  consists  of  a  succession 
of  hymns,  prayers,  and  Scripture-reading; 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  every 
fourth  week,  eight  days  previous  to  which, 
separate  meetings  are  held  of  married  men 
and  widowers,  married  women  and  widows, 
bachelors,  and  spinsters.  Besides  the  Sun- 
days, they  celebrate  the  festivals  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  St.  Stephen,  the  New 
Year,  Epiphany,  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Fri- 
day, Easter,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  St.  John 
Baptist,  Annunciation,  and  Purification  of 
the  Virg^  Mary.  They  have  also,  once  a 
month,  a  da^  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Their 
clergy  consist  of  readers,  elders,  and  a  pre- 
sident, called  bishop,  who  in  public  service 
appear  in  white  robes.  A  secular  president 
administers  their  temporal  affairs,  who  like 
all  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers,  is 
elected  by  the  community,  whose  suffrage  is 
also  requisite  in  the  admission  of  members. 
A  community  of  goods  is  not  held  by  them : 
any  member,  on  quitting  the  society,  may 
carry  away  his  moveables ;  but  he  can  only 
sell  his  fixtures  to  another  member,  or,  in 
default  of  a  purchaser,  to  the  community. 
The  two  sexes  have  separate  burial  places. 
Feasts  at  baptisms  and  fiuierals  are  abolished ; 
also  salutations  on  the  New  Year.  Mourning 
is  never  worn.  Oaths  are  forbidden.  Bene- 
volence towards  persons  of  other  communions 
is  commanded.  Begging  is  prohibited,  and 
care  is  taken  of  the  poor  and  aged.  A  por- 
tion of  the  money  collected  for  charitable 
uses,  is  applied  to  carrying  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospd  to  heathen  luids.  They  hav^ 
schools  for  each  sex,  in  which  they  are 
mainly  solicitous  to  inculcate  piety  and  virtue. 
No  member  may  marry  without  the  advice 
of  the  presidents,  especially  out  of  the  society. 
Every  one  must  have  some  trade.  For  every 
thing  there  is  a  fixed  price.  No  brother  may 
borrow  money  but  ft'om  the  common  chest 
No  member  may  lodge  a  foreigner,  or  take  a 
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foreign  servant,  without  informing  the  pre- 
sident. The  various  liranches  of  agriculture, 
and  the  mechanioal  arts,  form  the  habitual 
cuipUiyment  of  this  colonv.  Since  1821,  a 
kind  of  jrmmal  lia.s  at  indefinite  periods, 
presentM  to  the  public  a  view  of  the  civil 
and  religious  state  of  this  society,  whose 
prosperity  will  au^ent  while  it  shall  retain 
lis  primitive  zeal,  its  purity  of  manners,  and 
its  love  of  labour. 

KaruKKKR,  Madame,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, noted  for  the  influence  which  she  ex- 
ertefl  over  the  late  Emperor  Alexander.  She 
was  bom  about  1 7CG,  in  Riga.  Her  father, 
Haron  \'ietinghoff,  one  of  the  richest  landed 
proprietors  in  Courland,  gave  her  a  good 
education :  but  while  young,  she  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  l^aris,  where  her  wit, 
l)eauty  and  cheerfulness  were  admired  by 
men  of  talent  and  fashion  who  frequented 
the  house.  In  her  fourteenth  year  she  was 
married  to  Ikiron  Krudener,  a  Livonian, 
about  thirty.  Accompanying  him  to  Copen- 
hagen and  \'enice,  where  he  was  ambassador, 
as  also  at  Petersburgh,  she  fonned  one  of  the 
ni'wt  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  first  circles ; 
but  amid.st  the  cro\«d  of  admiring  flatterers 
she  was  unhappy,  and  being  led  into  levities 
by  the  allurements  of  the  world,  she  was  di- 
vorced by  her  husband  in  1701.  She  now 
lived,  sometimes  at  Riga,  and  alternately  in 
IVtersburgh  and  Paris,  where  her  love  of 
dissipation  involved  her  in  difliculties.  Having 
b<*en  attached  to  the  person  of  the  queen  of 
Prussia  at  the  time  the  disasters  of  that 
country  arrived,  and  participating  in  her 
affliction,  she  turned  her  mind  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  to  religion,  though,  as 
IS  often  the  case,  little  change  may  have  been 
produced  in  the  essentials  of  her  character. 
Ambition,  a  lively  sensibility,  and  love  of 
excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the  great 
springs  of  action.  She  was  now  attracted 
by  ilie  Moravians,  and  returning  to  Paris, 
gained  a  number  of  disciples.  Alnrnt  1813 
she  iK'came  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
ni}stic,  Yung  of  Carlsruhe,  after  which  she 


I  believed  herself  called  vfnn  penooaBj  to 
'  preach,  which  die  commeDced  br  addresgiag 
the  prisoners  at  HesdelbeT)g.  \n  IS  14  she 
I  again  visited  Fuis.  where  she  htrame  ac- 
I  quainted  with  Alexander,  euiperot  of  Roffia. 
i  who  paid  her  great  deference,  and  was  greatlr 
:  influenced  by  the  convenottiottt  which  she 
had  with  him:  it  being  ^eneraUy  believed 
that  they  originated  tl^  idea  of*  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  she  afterwards  held  op  as 
a  kind  of  New  Covenant.  She  now  held 
prayer-meetiags,  attended  by  diningnisbed 
personages,  where  she  was  seen  in  the  back- 
ground of  a  suite  of  rooms*  in  the  dreas  of  a 
priestess,  kneeling  in  prayer.  In  1815  the 
went  to  Basle,  where  she  was  joined  by  a 
young  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Empciaz. 
who  preached  at  her  meetings.  Bad  reports 
having  come  into  circulation  respecting  the 
moral  character  of  these  meetinga,  she  was 
denounced,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  citv. 
which  treatment  she  iJso  experienced  in  other 
places ;  and  when  ultimately  driven  from  htr 
residence  near  Basle,  she  travelled  about, 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  often  snrroonded 
by  3000  people,  and  distributing  largely  to  the 
poor.  At  last  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  her  friend  the  empemr 
of  Russia.  In  Petersborgh  she  held  private 
meetings,  which  were  attended  by  persons  of 
rank  and  influence,  some  of  whom  being 
members  of  the  Bible  Society,  tended  greatly 
to  involve  that  institution,  the  interests  <k 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  h- 
natic,  in  the  odium  in  which  she  stood  with 
the  orthodox  members  of  the  charch. 
Yielding  to  the  force  of  political  motives, 
the  emperor  consented  to  her  being  removed 
from  the  capital,  but  made  arrangements  for 
her  comfortable  settlement  in  the  Crimea, 
where  it  is  likely  she  would  have  collected  a 
very  numerous  sect ;  but  she  died  at  Rara- 
subazar  in  1824,  before  she  had  time  to  bring 
anv  thing  to  maturity. 

krisToLATRj^:,  a  branch  of  the  Monophy- 
sites,  which  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Christ  before  his  resurrection  was  corruptible 
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L  ABA  DIRTS  were  so  called  from  their 
foun<ler,  John  Labadie,  a  native  of  France. 
He  was  originally  in  the  Romish  commimion  ; 
but  leaving  that,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
reformed  church,  and  performed  with  re- 
putation the  ministerial  functions  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length 
erected  a  new  community,  which  resided 
successively  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  Am- 
sterdam, Her^'orden.  and  at  Altona,  where  he 
died  about  1674.  After  his  death,  his  fol- 
lowers removed  their  wandering  community 
to  Wiewert,  in  the  district  of  North  Holland, 


where  it  soon  fell  into  oblivion.  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  Labadists  by  their  own  ac- 
count, they  did  not  differ  from  the  reformed 
church  so  much  in  their  tenets  and  doctrines 
as  in  their  manners  and  rules  of  discipline ; 
yet  it  seems  that  I^badie  had  some  strange 
notions.  Among  other  things  he  maintained 
that  God  might  and  did,  on  certain  occasions, 
deceive  men  ;  that  the  faithful  ou^ht  to  have 
all  things  in  common  ;  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ordination, or  distinction  of  rank  in  the  true 
church  ;  that  in  reading  the  Scriptures  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  internal  in* 
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spinitioii  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  to  the  hands;  and  betides  fill  up  many  monastic 
words  of  the  text ;  that  the  observation  of  orders  which  are  held  in  ^rreat  veiienition 
Sunday  was  a  matter  of  ind.fference ;  that  among  them.  The  whole  country,  like  Italy, 
the  contemplative  life  is  a  state  of  grace  and  abounds  with  priests ;  and  they  entirely  Kub- 
unitm  with  God,  and  the  very  height  of  per-  eist.on  the  great  number  of  rich  presents 
fection.  !  which  are  sent  them  from  the  utmost  extent 

Lauarum,  the  name  given  to  the  imperial  of  Tartury,  from  the  empire  of  China,  and 
banner,  upon  which  C'onstantine,  after  his  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Indies.  At  I^assa 
eonvvrsiou,  blazoni*d  the  monogram  of  Christ  :  alone  there  are  30(K)  monasteries. 

L\iTY,  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  |  The  opinion  of  those  who  are  reputed  the 
tlic*  cK'rgy.     Sec  Ci.krgy.  j  most  orthodox  among  the  Tibi*tians  is,  that 

L\MA,  Gram>  (Dalai  I^ama),  a  name  given  .  when  the  grand  lanm  seems  to  die,  eithet  of 
t)  the  sovvrt'iini  pontiff  or  high  pri^t  of  the  !  old  age  or  infirmity,  his  soul,  in  fact,  only 
Tiheiian  Tartars,  who  resides  at  Patoli,  a  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to  look  for  another 
Kir;:e  moiiastery  on  a  mountain  near  the  youngi>r  or  better ;  and  is  discovered  again  in 
banks  of  Harinipooter,  about  seven  miles  the  body  of  some  child  by  certain  tokens, 
from  I«assa,  in  Tibet  The  foot  of  this  moun-  ;  known  only  to  the  lamas  or  priests,  in  which 
tuiii  is  inhabited  by  twenty  thousand  lamas,  ;  order  he  always  appears. 
or  priests,  who  have  their  separate  ai>artments  I  Almost  all  nations  of  the  East,  except  the 
round  about  the  mountain,  and  according  to  Mohammedans,  believe  the  metempsychosis 
their  r<.s(K'ctive  quality  are  placed  nearer  or  ,  as  the  most  important  article  of  their  faith ; 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sovereign  pon-  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  and  Ara, 
tiff.  He  is  not  only  worshipped  by  the  1  ibe-  the  Peguans,  Siamese,  the  greatest  part  of 
tiaiis  but  also  is  the  great  object  of  adoration  the  C'hinese  and  Japanese,  and  the  Moguls 
for  the  various  tribes  of  heathen  Tartars  who  and  Kalmucks,  who  changed  the  religion  of 
rtiani  through  the  vast  tract  of  continent  Sohamanism  for  the  worship  of  the  grand 
which  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  lama.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
to  Corea,  on  the  sea  of  Japan.  He  is  not  ,  metempsychosis,  the  soul  is  always  in  action, 
only  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of ,  and  never  at  rest ;  for  no  sooner  does  she 
the  Deity  on  earth,  but  the  more  remote  ''  leave  her  old  habitation,  than  she  enters  a 
Tartars  are  said  to  absolutely  regard  him  as  !  new  one.  The  Dalai  Lama,  being  a  <Uvine 
the  Deitj'  himself,  and  call  him  irtni  the  ever-  person,  can  find  no  better  lodging  than  the 
loMting  Father  of  heaven.  They  believe  him  body  of  his  successor ;  or  the  Jhue^  residing  in 
to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  with  all  know-  ,  the  Dalai  Lama,  which  passes  to  his  succes- 
ledge  and  virtue.  Every  year  they  come  up  '  sor :  and  this  being  a  god,  to  whom  all  things 
from  different  parts  to  worship  and  make  rich  are  known,  the  IhUai  Lama  is  therefore  ac- 
offtTiugs  at  his  shrine :  even  the  emperor  of    qoainted  with  every  thing  which   happened 


I'hina,  who  is  a  Manchou  Tartar,  does  not 
fail  in  acknowledgments  to  him  in  his  reli- 


durin^  his  residence  in  his  former  body. 
This  religion  is  said  to  have  been  of  three 


gious  capacity  ;  and  actually  entertains  at  a  !  thousand  years'  standing ;  and  neither  time 
great  expense,  in  the  palace  of  Pekin,  an  in-  '  nor  the  influence  of  men  has  had  the  power 
ferior  lama,  deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Tibet  '•  of  shaking  the  authority  of  the  grand  lama. 
Ttie  grand  lama,  it  has  been  said,  is  never    This  theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  temporal 


to  be  seen  but  in  a  secret  place  of  his  palace, 
amidst  a  great  number  of  lamps,  sitting  cross- 


as  to  spiritual  concerns. 

Though,  in  the  grand  sovereignty  of  the 


K>^'ged  ou  a  cushion,  aud  decked  all  over  with  lamas,  the  temporal  power  has  been  occasion- 
gdld  and  precious  stones,  where  at  a  distance  ally  separated  from  the  spiritual  by  slight 
tlie  people  prufeitrate  themselves  before  him,  revolutions,  they  have  always  been  united 
it  not  l>einff  lawful  for  any  so  much  as  to  kiss  again  after  a  time ;  so  that  in  Tibet  the  whole 
Ills  foet.  He  returns  not  the  least  sign  of  constitution  rests  on  the  imperial  pontificate 
resjH'et,  nor  ever  speaks  even  to  the  greatest  in  a  manner  elsewhere  unknown.  For  as  the 
princes ;  but  only  lays  his  hand  upon  their  Tibetbns  suppose  that  the  grand  lama  is 
heads,  aud  they  are  fully  persuaded  they  re-  animated  by  the  good  Shaka,  or  Foe,  who  at 
eei\e  from  thence  a  full  forgiveness  of  all  the  decease  of  one  lama  transmigrates  into 
th*'ir  sins.  the  next  and  consecrates  him  an  image  of 

The  Sunniasses,  or  Indian  pilgrims,  often  ■  the  divinity,  the  descending  chain  of  lamas  is 
\Wit  Tibet  as  a  holy  place;  and  the  lama  .  continued  down  from  him  in  fixed  degrees  of 
aUays  entertains  a  Inxlvof  twoor  three  hun-  •  sanctity;  so  that  a  more  firmly  established 
drcd  in  his  pay.  Besides  his  religious  in-  :  sacerdotal  government,  in  doctrine,  customs, 
llucnce  and  authority,  the  grand  lama  is  |  and  institutions,  than  actually  reigns  over 
possessed  of  unlimited  power  throughout  his  i  this  country,  cannot  be  conceived.  The  su- 
doniinions,  which  are  very  extensive.  The  |  preme  manager  of  temporal  affairs  is  no  more 
iiiterior  lamas,  who  form  the  most  numerous  i  than  the  viceroy  of  the  sovereign  priest,  who» 
as  \iell  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  tlie  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  his  religion, 
state,  have  the  priesthood  entirely  in  their    dwells  in  divine  tranquillity  in  a  building  that 
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is  botli  tenijik*  an«l  palace.  If  some  of  his  pcittnc*',  be  lost  to  all  social  eiyoymenU,  and 
votaries  in  modern  times  have  dispensed  with  religion  itself  would  feel  the  want  of  such 
the  adoration  of  hia  |HT8on,  still  certain  real  a  power.  Our  wise  Creator,  therefore,  has 
moditications  of  the  Shaka  religion  is  the  conferred  upon  us  this  inestimable  priTUege: 
only  faith  they  follow.  The  state  of  sanctity  •  let  us  then  be  cautious  that  our  tongues  be 
which  that  religion  incidcates,  consists  in  not  the  vehicle  of  vain  aud  useless  matter, 
monastic  continence,  al)sence  of  tliought,  aud  but  used  for  the  great  end  of  glorifying  1uid> 
the  perfect  rei)ose  of  nonentity.  I  and  doing  good  to  mankind.     What  was  the 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  religion  of  first  language  taught  man,  is  matter  of  dis- 
TilK't  is  the  counterpart  of  tiie  Roman  I'atho-  pute  among  the  learned,  but  most  think  it 
lie,  since  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  use  I  was  the  Hebrew.     But  as  this  subiect,  and 


holt  water  and  a  singing  service ;  they  also 
offer  alms,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  for  the 
dead.  'J'hey  have  a  vast  number  of  convents 
filled  with  monks  and  friars,  amounting  to 


the  article  in  f^eneral,  belongs  more  to  philo- 
logy than  divinity,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Dissertation  <m  the  Forma- 
tion of  Lonauayes ;  Harrises  Hermes ;    War- 


thirty  thousand  ;  who,  besides  tlie  three  vows  burton's  Divine  Legation  of  MoseSy  voL  iil ; 
of  poverty,  obedience,  and  charity,  make  TraiU  de  hi  Formation  MH^nique  des  Lan- 
several  others.  They  have  their  confessors,  '  guesy  par  Ic  Pr^ident  de  Brasses ;  Blair's  Rht- 
who  are  chosen  by  their  superiors,  and  have  toric^  voL  i.  lect.  vi. ;  Gregory's  Essajss,  est. 
licences  from  their  lamas,  without  which  6;  Lord  Monboddo  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
they  cannot  hear  confessions  or  impose  pen-    of  Language. 

ances.  They  make  use  of  bi>ads.  They  '<  Latimer,  Uugh,  was  descended  of  mean 
wear  the  mitre  and  cap  like  the  bishops  :  and  but  houest  parents,  at  Thurcaston,  near  Mount 
their  ]>alai  Lama  is  nearly  the  same  among  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  father 
them  as  the  sovereign  pontiff  is  among  the  lived  in  good  reputation.  He  was  bom  in  the 
Romanists.  '  year  1470;  and,  at  an  early  age,  was  put  to 

Lamaism,  the  religion  of  the  adherents  of  a  grammar-school  at  Thurcaston,  and  after- 
the  Dalai  Lama.  wards  at  Leicester,  where  he  made  such  rapid 

Lambkth  Articles.     See  Articles.  improvement,  that  it  was  determined  to  bring 

Lampktians,  a  denomination  in  the  seven-  |  him  up  to  the  church.  With  this  riew,  as 
teenth  century,  the  follow  ers  of  Lam})etius,  a  '  soon  as  he  was  prepared,  he  was  sent  to 
Syrian  tftonk.  He  pretended  that  as  man  is  Cambridge  in  1484,  when,  at  the  usual  time, 
born  free,  a  Christian,  in  order  to  plvase  («od,  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts ;  and,  entering 
ought  to  do  nothing  by  necessity  ;  and  that  into  priest's  orders,  behaved  with  remarkable 
it  is,  therefore,  unlawful  to  make  vows,  even  zeal  and  warmth  in  defence  of  popery,  his 
those  of  olK*dieuce.  To  this  system  he  added  religion,  against  the  reformed  opinions  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Arians,  Carpocratians,  had  lately  discovered  themselves  in  England, 
and  other  denominations.  He  heard  those  new  teachers  with  high  mdig- 

Languagk  in  general,  denotes  those  arti-  nation,  and  inveighed,  publicly  and  privately, 
culate  sounds  by  which  men  express  their  against  the  reformers.  He  looked  upon  them 
thoughts.  Much  has  been  said  respecting  i  in  so  bad  a  light,  that  he  declared  he  was  of 
the  inventitm  of  language.  On  the  one  side,  |  opinion,  the  last  tiroes,  the  day  of  judgment, 
it  is  observed,  that  it  is  altogether  a  human  and  the  end  of  the  world,  were  approaching, 
invention,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  mind,    "  Impiety,"  he  said,   "  was   gainmg  ground 


progress 
in   the  invention   and   miprovement  of  lan- 
guage,   is,    by    certain    natural    gradations. 


apace  -,  and  what  lengths  may  not  men  be  ex- 
pected to  run,  when  they  begin  to  questioa 


plainly  discernible  in  the  composition  of ;  even  the  infallibility  of  the  pope."  If  any 
words.  But  on  the  other  side  it  is  alleged,  \  inclined  to  the  Reformation,  and  particularly 
that  we  arc  indebted  to  divine  revelation  for  .  when  Mr.  Stafford,  divinity  lecturer  in  Cam- 
the  origin  of  it.  Without  supposing  this,  we  bridge,  read  lectures  in  the  schools,  Mr. 
see  not  how  our  first  parents  could  so  early  I  Latimer  was  sure  to  be  there,  to  drive  out 
hold  converse  with  God,  or  the  man  with  I  the  scholars.  Such  was  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
his  wife.  Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  of  I^atimer  to  those  principles  he  aftez-wards  &lt 
divine  original,  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  per-  |  it  his  highest  honour  to  support.  Among 
feet  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  ^iven  to  '  those  who  favoured  the  Reformation,  B£r. 
roan.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think  that  Thomas  Bilney  was  one  of  the  most  consi- 
God  taught  our  first  parents  only  such  Ian-  derable.  With  this  good  man  it  was  Mr. 
guage  as  suited  their  present  occasion,  leaving  Latimer's  happiness  to  become  acquainted, 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlarge  |  who  had  likewise  conceived  very  favouraUe 
and  improve  it,  as  their  future  necessities  '  sentiments  of  him.  He  had  known  Latimer's 
should  require.  Without  attempting,  how-  life,  while  in  the  university,  to  be  a  life  strictly 
ever,  to  decide  this  controversy,  we  may  con-  |  moral  and  devout ;  he  ascribed  his  failings  to 
sider  language  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  genius  of  his  religion  ;  and  he  appeared 
belonging  to  mankind.  Destitute  of  this,  we  so  candid  and  unprejudiced  by  any  sinister 
should   make    but    small    advancements    in  '  views,  that  he  could  not  but  be  open,  to  sot 
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truths  that  shoold  be  set  properly  before  him, 
which  gaTe  Mr.  Bilney  great  hopes  of  his 
reformation.  Induced  by  these  favourable 
apuearances,  he  failed  not,  as  opportunities 
offered,  to  suggest  man^  things  to  him  about 
corruptions  in  religion  m  general,  whence  he 
used  frequently  to  drop  a  hint  concerning 
some  in  the  Romish  Church  in  particular. 
])y  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Bilney, 
I^itimer  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  papisti- 
cal doctrines,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
became  a  decided  Pn)testant,  and  was  as  active 
ill  su^iporting  and  propagating  the  reformed 
doctrme,  and  as  assiduous  to  make  converts, 
as  he  was  before  in  destroying  the  enemies  of 
the  p(>i)e.  A  behaviour  of  this  kind  was  im- 
mediately noticed.  Cambridge,  no  less  than 
the  ri»st  of  this  kingdom,  was  entirely  popish ; 
ever>'  new  opinion  was  watched  with  the 
strict'.'st  jealousy,  and  Mr.  Latimer  soon  per- 
ceived how  obnoxious  he  had  made  himselH 
I^timer  had,  by  this  time,  through  his  daily 
and  indefatigable  searching  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  made  himself  a 
complete  master  of  all  the  scriptural  arguments 
proper  to  confute  the  reigning  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Ue  now  became  a  preacher 
of  great  eminence,  and  displayed  a  remarkable 
address  in  adapting  himself  to  the  capacities 
of  the  people.  He  was  openly  opposed  by 
Dr.  Buckingham,  prior  of  the  Blackfriars, 
who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  against  him,  with 
p^at  pomp  and  prolixity ;  he  particularly 
inveighed  against  the  Scriptures  in  English ; 
and,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Mr.  Latimer 
rose  to  refhte  the  opinions  of  this  deceiver  of 
himself  and  others.  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  the  whole  university  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  opponent  of  the  former 
minister,  who  made  one  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  I^timer,  with  great  gravity,  recapitulated 
the  learned  doctor  s  arguments,  placed  them 
in  the  strongest  light,  and  then  rallied  them 
with  so  much  flow  of  wit  and  good  humour, 
that  he  placed  his  adversary  in  the  most  ridi- 
culous li^ht,  and  sent  him  away  ashamed  of 
his  opinions  and  himself  These  things 
greatly  aljrmed  the  popish  clergy.  Mr.  La- 
timer continned  to  preach,  and  heresy  (as 
they  called  it)  to  spread.  The  heads  of  the 
popish  party  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
as  their  diocesan ;  but  that  prelate  was  not 
a  man  for  their  purpose ;  though  he  was  a 
papist,  he  was  moderate;  and  did  nothing 
more  than  silence  Mr.  l.*atimer,  and  that  only 
for  a  short  time.  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the.  Austin 
Friars,  whose  monastery  was  exempt  fW>m 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  being  a  fff^at  admirer 
of  Mr.  l^timer,  boldly  licensed  him  to  preach 
there,  llie  credit  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
which  our  preacher  had  thus  gained  in  the 
pulpit,  he  maintained  by  a  holy  life  out  of  it 
Mr.  Bilney  and  he  gave  daily  instances  of 
gnoiness,  which  malice  conld  not  scandalize, 
nor  envy  mininterpret.    They  visited  the  pri- 


soners, relieved  the  poor,  and  fed  the  hungry. 
Cambridge  was  full  of  their  good  works; 
their  charities  to  the  poor,  and  ftiendly  visits 
to  the  sick,  were  constant  topics  of  discourse. 
About  that  time,  Latimer,  with  eighteen 
bishops,  drew  up  and  signed  a  declaration 
against  the  pope  s  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
which  concludes  with  these  words  : — **  That 
the  people  ought  to  be  instructed ;  that  Christ 
did  expressly  forbid  his  apostles,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, to  take  to  themselves  the  power  of 
the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings;  and 
that  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
bishop,  assumed  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant, 
and  a  usurper  of  other  men*8  rights,  and  a 
subverter  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.**  In  the 
same  year,  also,  the  priory  of  Great  Malverne, 
in  Worcestershire,  was  suppressed.  At  the 
suppression,  Latimer,  with  an  earnest  desire, 
recommended  to  Cromwell,  who  was  the 
king's  vicar-general,  that  that  house  might 
stand,  not  in  monkery,  but  so  as  to  be  con- 
verted to  preaching,  study,  and  prayer.  In 
this  year  passed  the  famous  act,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  Six  Articles,  which,  when  pub- 
lished, gave  ^at  alarm  to  all  favourers  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  act,  he 
thought  it  wrong  to  hold  any  office  in  a 
church  where  such  terms  of  communion  were 
required:  he  therefore  resigned  his  bishop- 
rick,  and  retired  into  the  country,  Srhere  he 
resided  during  the  heat  of  that  persecution 
which  followed  upon  this  act,  and  intended 
there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  his  security,  an  accident  car- 
ried him  into  the  tempestuous  weather  that 
was  abroad.  He  received  a  bruise  firom  the 
fall  of  a  tree,  and  the  contusion  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  London, 
where  he  saw  the  fall  of  his  patron,  the  Lord 
Cromwell ;  a  loss  which  he  was  soon  made 
sensible  of.  Gardiner's  emissaries  found  him 
out  in  his  concealment,  and  as  some  one  had 
heard  him  speak  against  the  Six  Articles,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  through  one  pre- 
tence or  another,  imprisoned  for  six  years, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

On  the  change  of  government,  under  King 
Edward  VI.,  Latimer,  with  many  others,  was 
released ;  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
his  friend.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very 
retired  life,  being  chiefly  employed  in  hearing 
the  complaints,  and  redressing  the  ii^uries, 
of  poor  people.  But  though  he  was  thus 
usefully  employed,  a  slander  passed  upon 
him,  which  is  this — that  after  the  Lord  High 
Admiral's  attainder  and  execution,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  he  publicly  de- 
fended his  death,  in  a  sermon,  before  the 
king;  that  he  respected  his  character;  and 
that  he  did  it  merely  to  pav  a  servile  compli- 
ment to  the  Protector.  The  first  part  of  this 
is  true,  but  the  second  and  third  are  fidse. 
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\'\.'>:i    \\ir    rivi-,lu*ii'i.    whiili    lnpp-rii-<l   at  [mtIi a [•«,  the  most  valuable.** — Sonikey'a  Iktuk 

c»nrf.  :tt'iT  the  d«  ath  **f  xhv  Muki-  <*f  Suikt-  tj't.h:  (^hurrh. 

si't.  I/^;'ai;<T  rt-tin-l  into  the  cuuntry.  and  Latiti'Dinariaks.  persons  who,  disregard- 
r<*<iitTi*-l  lii$  i»r.  achin  J  in  tho<e  pluci'S  he  iofr  fixed,  determinate,  or  exclosive  views  of 
tho  :::ht  «ii«;ht  I  <-  inn!«t  scrvicraltU-.  But  as  doctrine  or  worship,  maintain  that  men  will 
S(M)n  a<  thf  iutriiductiou  of  (Hipery  wax  re-  be  saved,  independently  of  any  mrticuUr 
6olv<-<i  r>n.  t}ii.'  first  Mii>  t'twarU  it  was  the  persuasion  which  they  entertain.  The  term 
)irf>hiMiiMn  of  all  prcachinir  throiiijhfnit  the  was  given  **to  More.  Hales,  Ohillingworth. 
kiii;i«l«»iii.  M.my  wrre  taken  into  custorly ;  Wilkins.  Cudworth,  >\'hitcheot.  Gale,  Tillot- 
and  'h'.'  liishop  of  Winchester,  then  prime  son.  and  others,  mostly  l*anibridge  men,  who 
miiii^ter.  havin;;  priiscrilxxi  him  fn)m  the  endeavr)urefl  to  examine  all  the  principles  of 
first,  K'nt  a  me>>age  to  cite  liini  before  the  morality  and  reKgion  on  philosophical  prin- 
conncil.  He  hud  notice  of  this  some  time  ciples,  and  to  maintain  them  by  the  reason  of 
bi'fore  the  mcsen/ier^  arrival,  but 'made  no  thinj;s.  They  di*clared  against  supersiitioo 
use  of  the  intelligence.  The  nu'N^enger  found  on  the  one  hand,  and  entbosiasmon  the  other, 
him  c-iiuippevl.  antl  really  for  his  journey :  at  They  were  attached  to  the  constitution  and 
which,  expressing  h:>  ^u^prise.  Latimer  told  forms  of  the  church;  but  moderate  in  their 
him  he  was  as  ready  to  attend  him  to  I ^ndon.  opposition  to  those  who  dissented  from  it. 
thus  callefl  u|m)u  to  answer  for  hi»  faith,  as  he  They  were  mostly  Arminians  of  the  Dutch 
ever  was  to  take  any  journey  in  hi.s  life;  and  school,  but  admitted  of  a  considerable  latitude 
that  he  doubted  not  but  that  God.  who  had  of  sentiment,  both  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
enabled  him  t)  stand  before  two  princes,  tm  which  account  they  were  denominated  Z.aft'- 
would  enable  him  to  stand  before  a  third,  tmlinarianx.  In  conjunction  with  other  clergy- 
cither  to  his  Comfort  or  discomfort  eternally,  men  of  that  period,  they  introduced  a  very 
The  mes^en^er  then  told  him,  he  had  only  a  inetHcient  mode  of  preaching  into  the  Esta- 
lettiT  t»i  deliver,  and  retired.  bli.-hetl   Church  ;    learnedly    defending    the 

Mr.  L:itiiiier,  on  ojK'ning  the  letter,  found  truth  of  I'hristianity  as  a  system,  but  modify- 

it  to  be  only  a  cii-j[ion  from  the  council,  and  ing  the  statements  of  the  GospeU  obscuriog 

lie  res  )lvtd  to  o>iey  it.     He  therefore  set  out  the  plory  of  divine  grace,  and  thus  neutral- 

inimediately.  and,  as  he  pasised  through  Smith-  izing  its  influence  on  the  heart  of  maiL    They 

field,  where  heretics  were  itMUiUy  burned,  he  were,  in   fact,  low  churchmen,  of  Arminian 

said,    cheerfully,  — "  Smithfield     hath     hmg  priuciples  :  moderate  in  picrty,  in   sentiment 

groaned  for  me.*^   The  next  morning  he  wait-  and  in  zeal ;  though  some  of  them  gradually 

ed  on  the  council,  who  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  bei'ame  *  fierce  for  moderation.* " 

Sentence  was  (Kissed  on  him  in  the  beginning  Lal'ra,  in  church  history,  a  name  given  to 

of  <  >ctobc>r,  and  he  and  Uidley  wei«  executed  a  collection  of  little  cells  at  some  distance  from 

on  the  Kith.     When  they  came  to  the  stake,  each  other,  in  which  the  hermits  of  ancient 

be  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said, — **  Fiddis  vnt  times  lived  together  in  a  wilderness.     These 

JhuM ;"   i.  e.  (iol   is  faithful,  who  will  not  henuits  did  not  live  in  community,  but  each 

suffer  us  to  1>e  tempte<l  above  what  we  are  able  monk  provideil  for  himself  in  his  distinct  cell 

to  bear.     He  then  prepared  himself,  saying  to  The  most  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  ec- 

the  liishop  of  l^ondon,  **  We  shall  this,  day,  desiastical  histor}*  were  in  Palestine ;  as  the 

brother,  light  suck  a  candle  in  England,  as  laura  of  St  Euthymns,  St.  Saba,  the  laura  of 

shall  never  be  put  out.*'     Such  was  the  death  the  towers,  &c. 

of  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester.     He  LAL'REATE,a8  a  passive  verb,  to  be  crowned 

had  a  happy  temper,  improved  by  the  best  with   the  prize,  as  a  successful   theological 

princi]>les ;    and  such  was   his  cheerfulness,  candidate,   in  ancient  times,  at   the   Scotch 

that  none  of  the  circumstances  of  life  were  universities. 

seen  to  discompose  him  :  such  was  his  C'hris-  .      Law,  a  rule  of  action ;  a  precept  or  com- 

tian  fortitude,  that  not  even  the  severest  trials  mand  coming  from  a  superior  authority,  which 

could   unman  him.     Indeed,  for  Latimer,  no  an  inferior  is  b<iund  to  obey.     The  manner  in 

eulogy  is  wanting,  when  it  is  recollected  that  which  God  governs  niti<mal  creatures  is  by  i 

he  was  one  of  the  headers  of  tlmt  noble  army  law,  as  the  rule  of  their  obedience  to  him,  and 

of  martyrs  who  introduced  the  Ueformatiou  which  is  what  we  call  God's  ntoral  government 

into  England.  of  the  world.     He  gave  a  law  to  angels,  which 

"  He,  more  than  any  other  man,  promoted  some  (^  them  have  kept,  and  have  been  coo- 
the  Uef<»rmation  by  his  preaching.  The  firm<.tl  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  it ;  hut  which 
straight-forward  hon<*sty  of  his  remarks,  the  others  bnike,  and  thereby  plunged  themselves 
liveliness  of  his  illustrations,  his  homely  wit,  inD  destruction  and  misery.  He  gave  also  a 
his  racy  manner,  his  manly  freedom,  the  play-  law  to  Adam,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  cove- 
fulness  of  his  temi)er,  the  simplicity  of  his  nant,  uud  in  which  Adam  stood  as  a  covenant 
heart,  the  sincerity  «if  his  nnderstanding,  gave  hea'J  to  oil  hi.^  posterity,  Rom.  v.  Gen.  iu  Bat 
lifi:  and  vig<jur  to  his  sermons  when  they  were  our  first  jKironts  soon  violated  that  law,  and  fell 


delivered,   and   render  them   now  the   most 
aumsin;^  productions  of  that  a^e,  und  to  us, 


from  a  .state  of  innocence  to  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery.   Hos.  vi.  7.  Gen.  iii.     See  Falx. 
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Positive  laws  arc  precepts  which  are  not 
founded  upon  any  reasons  known  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  given.  Thus  in  the  state  of 
innocence  God  gave  the  law  of  the  sahbath ; 
of  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge^  &c 

Law  of  nature  is  the  will  of  God  relating  to 
human  actions,  grounded  in  the  moral  differ- 
ences of  things,  and,  because  discoverable  by 
natural  light,  obligatory  upon  all  mankind, 
Rom.  i.  20;  ii.  14,  15.  This  law  is  coeval 
with  the  human  race,  binding  all  over  the 
globe,  and  at  all  times ;  ^et,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  reason,  it  is  msufficient  to  lead  us 
to  happiness,  and  utterly  unable  to  acquaint  us 
how  sin  is  to  be  forgiven,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  revelation. 

Ceremonial  law  is  that  which  prescribes  the 
rites  of  worship  used  under  the  Old  Testament. 
These  rites  were  typical  of  Christ,  and  were 
obligatory  only  till  Christ  had  finished  his 
work,  and  began  to  erect  his  Gospel  church. 
Hcb.  vii.  9,  11  ;  x.  1.  Eph.  iL  16.  CoL  iL  14. 
Gal.  V.  2,  3. 

Judicial  law  was  that  which  directed  the 
policy  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  under  the 
IKHTuIiar  dominion  of  God  as  their  supreme 
magistrate,  and  never,  except  in  things  relative 
to  moral  equity,  was  binding  on  any  but  the 
Hebrew  nation. 

Moral  law  is  that  declaration  of  God's  will 
which  directs  and  binds  all  men,  in  everv  age 
and  place,  to  their  whole  duty  to  him.  It  was 
most  solemnly  proclaimed  by  God  himself  at 
Sinai,  to  confirm  the  original  law  of  nature, 
aiid  correct  men*s  mistakes  concerning  the 
demands  of  it.  It  is  denominated  perfect. 
Psalm  xix.  7  ;  perpetual.  Matt  v.  17, 18  ;  holy, 
Horn.  vii.  12 ;  good,  Rom.  viL  12  ;  spiritual, 
Rom.  vii.  14 ;  exceeding  broad,  Psa.  cxix.  1)6. 
Some  deny  that  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct  to  be- 
lievers under  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  but  it 
'i»  easy  to  see  the  futility  of  such  an  idea ;  for 
»}>  a  transcript  of  the  mmd  of  God,  it  must  be 
the  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil.  It  is 
also  given  for  that  very  purpose,  that  we  may 
K4.e  our  duty,  and  abstain  from  every  thing 
derogatory  to  the  divine  glory.  It  affords  us 
grand  ideas  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  God ; 
without  attention  to  it,  we  can  have  no  know- 
le  l^e  of  sin.  Christ  himself  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfil  it ;  and  though  we  cannot 
(It)  as  he  did,  yet  we  are  commanded  to  follow 
his  example.  Love  to  God  is  the  end  of  the 
moral  law,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the.  Gospel 
iiy  the  law,  also,  we  are  led  to  see  the  nature 
of  holiness,  and  our  own  depravity,  and  learn 
to  Ih;  humbled  under  a  sense  of  our  imper- 
fection. We  are  not  under  it,  however,  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  GaL  iii.  13  ;  or  as  a  source 
of  terror,  Rom.  viiL  1 ;  although  we  must  abide 
by  it,  together  with  the  whole  preceptive  word 
of  God,  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  Rom.  iii. 
31  ;  vii. 

Laws,  penal,  such  as  have  some  penalty  to 


enforce  them.  All  the  laws  of  God  are  and  can- 
not but  be  penal,  because  every  breach  of  bis 
law  is  sin,  and  meritorious  of  punishment. 

Laws,  directive,  are  laws  without  any 
punishment  annexed  to  them. 

Law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules  con- 
structed by  people  of  fashion,  and  calculated 
to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  another, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  Consequently 
nothing  is  adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honour 
but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourse. 
Hence  this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates 
the  duties  betwixt  equals,  omitting  such  as 
relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors,  and,  in  most 
instances  is  fiivourable  to  the  licentious  in- 
dulgence of  the  natural  passions.  Thus  it 
allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness, 
prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the 
extreme,  and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  virtues 
opposite  to  these. 

Law,  remedial,  a  fancied  law,  which  some 
believe  in,  who  hold  that  God,  in  mercy  to 
mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigorous  consti- 
tution or  law  that  they  were  under  originally, 
and  instead  of  it  has  introduced  a  more  mild 
constitution,  and  put  us  under  a  new  law, 
which  requires  no  more  than  imperfect  sincere 
obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor,  infirm, 
impotent  circumstances  since  the  falL  I  call 
this  a  fancied  law,  because  it  exists  nowhere 
except  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  hold 
it.    See  Neonoxiams,  and  Justification. 

Laws  of  nations  are  those  rules  which  by  a 
tacit  consent  are  agreed  upon  among  all  com- 
munities, at  least  among  those  who  are  reckon- 
ed the  polite  and  humanized  part  of  mankind. 
GiWs  Body  o/l>ir.,voL  I  p.  454,  8vo,  vol.  iiL 
425,  ditto ;  Paley's  Mor.  Phii.t  vol  i.  p.  2 ; 
Camberhnd's  Law  of  Nature ;  Grovels  Mor. 
PAiY.,  vol.  ii.  p.  117  ;  Booth*8  Death  of  Legal 
Hope  ;  Inglish  and  Burder*8  Piece*  on  the 
Moral  Law;  Watts's  Works^  vol  L  ser.  49, 
8vo  edition,  and  vol  iL  p.  443,  &c. ;  Scotfs 
Essays. 

Lay-Broth£R8,  among  the  Romanists,  illi- 
terate persons,  who  devote  themselves  at  some 
convent  to  the  service  of  the  religious.  The^ 
wear  a  different  habit  from  that  of  the  reh- 
gious,  but  never  enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are 
present  at  the  chapters;  nor  do  they  make 
any  other  vow  than  that  of  constancy  and 
obedience. 

Latman,  one  who  follows  a  secular  em- 
ployment, and  is  not  in  orders  ;  opposed  to  a 
clergyman.  The  distinction  is  purely 'eccle- 
siastical ;  and  being  founded  on  misinterpre- 
tation and  misapplication  of  the  word  of  God, 
is  most  preposterously  adopted  by  some  dis- 
senters, whose  professed  principles  are  totally 
at  variance  with  the  unscriptural  idea  which 
it  is  calculated  to  foster.     See  Clehgt. 

Leadlyaks,  the  followers  of  Jane  Leadley, 
an  English  hidy,  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centur>\  pretended  to  visions, 
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and  insisted  that  if  all  who  hi^r  the  Christian 
name,  regardless  of  external  doctrines  and 
discipline,  would  commit  their  souls  to  the 
care  of  the  internal  guide,  the  church  would 
speedily  Secome  a  glorious  scene  of  charity, 
concord,  and  happiness.  Iler  disciples  she 
formed  into  a  body,  to  whom  she  gave  the 
name  of  the  Philadelphian  Socictj/.  She  pre- 
dicted a  period  when  all  intellectual  beings 
should  be  finally  restored  to  perfection  and 
happiness.  She  had  two  principal  associates, 
Bromelv  and  Pordage,  the  former  of  whom 
had  nothing  to  renommend  him  but  his  mys- 
tical piety  :  and  the  latter  surpassed  Jacob 
Behmen  himself  in  obscurity  and  nonsense ; 
#  and  could  only  excite  in  his  hearers  a  stupid 
awe,  by  the  sonorous  jingle  of  his  words. 

League,  Smalcaldic,  a  solemn  alliance 
first  formed  at  Smalcald,  in  1530,  and  after- 
wards at  Frankfort,  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  those  princes  who  were  confederate  with 
him,  with  a  view  to  defend,  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  their  religion  and  liberties  against 
the  dangers  and  encroachments  with  which 
they  were  menaced  by  the  edict  which  had 
just  been  framed  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg. 
Into  this  confederacy  they  invited  the  kings 
of  England,  France,  and  Denmark,  with 
several  other  states  and  republics,  and  left 
no  means  unemploye<l  that  might  tend  to 
corroborate  and  cement  it.  Mosh,  Church 
IJist.^  iv.  p.  98. 

League  and  Covenant,  Solemn.  Sec 
Covenant. 

Learning,  skill  in  any  science,  or  that  im- 
provement of  the  miud  which  we  gain  by 
study,  instruction,  observation.  Sec.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will  lead  us  to  see  how  greatly  learning  is  in- 
debted to  Christianity,  and  that  Christianity, 
in  its  turn,  has  been  much  served  by  learning. 
**  All  the  useful  learning,"  says  Dr.  Jortin, 
"  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  world,  is  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  Gospel.  The 
Christians,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the 
Old  Testament,  have  contributed  more  than 
the  Jews  themselves  to  secure  and  explain 
those  books.  The  Christians,  in  ancient  times, 
collected  and  preserved  the  GrtH.»k  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Septuagint, 
and  translated  the  originals  into  I^tiu.  To 
Christians  were  due  the  old  llexapla;  and 
in  later  times  Christians  have  published  the 
Polyglots  and  the  Samaritan  PentatouclL  It 
was  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
excited  Christians  from  early  times  to  study 
chronologj',  sacred  and  secular ;  and  here 
much  knowledge  of  historj',  and  some  skill  in 
astronomy,  were  needlul.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, being  written  in  Greek,  caused  Chris- 
tians to  apply  themselves  also  to  the  study  of 
that  language.  As  the  Christians  were  op- 
posed by  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews,  they  were 
excited  to  the  study  of  Pagan  and  Jewish 
literature,  in  order  to  expose  the  absurdities 


of  the  Jewish  traditions,  the  weakness  of  Pa- 
ganism, and   the  imperfections   and  insolB- 
ciency  of  philosophy.     The  first  fiabcrt,  till 
the    third    century,    were    generally  Greek 
writers.     In  the  third  century  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  much  upon  the  decline,  bat  the 
Christians  presenred  it  from  sinking  into  ab- 
solute barbarism.   Monkery,  indeed,  prodoced 
many  sad  effects;  bat  Providence  here  also 
brought  good  out  of  evil ;  for  the  monks  were 
employed  in  the  transcribing  of  books,  and 
many  valuable  authors  would  have  perished 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  monasteries.   In  die 
ninth  century,  the  Saracens  were  very  stn- 
dious,  and  contributed  much  to  the  restoration 
of  letters.     But,  whatever  was  good  in  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  it  is  in  do  small  mea- 
sure indebted    to  Christianity   for  it,  noce 
Mohammedanism   is  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.     If  Chris- 
tianity had  been  suppressed  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues  would  ha^e  been  lost  in 
the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  irruptions 
of  barbarians  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  for 
the  old  inhabitants  would  have  had  no  ccm- 
seientious  and  religious  motives  to  keep  op 
their  language ;  and  then,  together  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  the  knowledge  of 
antiquities  and  the  ancient  writers  would  have 
been  destroyed.     To  whom,  then,  are  we  in* 
debted  for  the   knowledge  of  antiquity,  for 
every  thing  that  is  called  philosophy,  or  the 
literic  humanioresf — to  Christians.    To  whom, 
for  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  learned 
languages? — to  Christians.      To   whom  for 
chronology,  and  the  continuation  of  history 
through  many  centuries? — to  Christians.  To 
whom  for  rational  systems  of  morality,  and 
improvements  in  natural  philosophy,  and  for 
the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  religious 
puriK)ses  ? — to  Christians.    To  whom  for  me- 
taphysical researches,  carried  as  far  as  the 
subject  will  permit  ? — to  Christians.   To  whom 
for  the  moral  rules  to  be  observed  by  nations 
in  war  and  peace  ? — to  Christians.     To  whom 
for  jurisprudence,  and  for  political  knowledge, 
and  for  settling  the  rights  of  subjects,  both 
civil  and  religious,  upon  a  proper  foundation? 
— to  Chrihtians.     To  whom  for  the  Reforma- 
tion ? — to  Christians. 

"As  religion  hath  been  the  chief  preserver 
of  erudition,  so  erudition  hath  not  been  un- 
grateful to  her  patroness,  but  hath  contriboted 
largely  to  the  support  of  religion.  The  usdfol 
expositi<ms  of  the  Scriptures,  tlie  sober  ax^ 
sensible  defences  of  revelation,  the  faithfiU 
representations  of  pure  and  undefiled  Chris- 
tianity ;  these  have  bi»en  the  works  of  learned, 
judicious,  and  industrious  men.  Nothing. 
however,  Is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
ignorant  decry  all  human  learning  as  entirdy 
useless  in  religion;  and  what  is  still  moTt 
remarkable,  even  some,  who  call  themseh'es 
preachers,   entertain    the    same    sentiments. 
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Bot  to  such  we  can  only  say  what  a  jadicioua 
prtracUer  obsenrcd  upon  a  public  occnaion, 
that  if  all  men  had  been  as  unlt^amed  ai 
thenueWes,  they  nerer  would  have  had  a  text 
on  which  to  have  displayed  their  ignorance." 
7>r.  Jortin^M  Sermons,  voL  vii.  Charge  I. ; 
Airs.  H.  Mare's  Hints  to  a  Young  Princess, 
ToL  i.  p.  64  ;  Cook*s  Miss.  Ser.  on  Matt,  yi  S ; 
Dr.  Stennett's  Ser.  on  Acts  xxtL  24,  25. 

Lectures,  Bahpton,  a  course  of  ei^ht 
sermons  preached  annually  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,  set  on  foot  by  the  Reverend  John 
liampton,  canon  of  Salisbury.  According  to 
the  directions  in  his  will,  thev  are  to  be 
preached  upon  either  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:— To  confirm  and  establish  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  to  confhte  all  heretics  and 
schismatics ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
holy  Scriptures;  upon  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  as  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church; 
upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and 
Nicene  creeds.  For  the  support  of  this  lec- 
ture, he  bequeathed  his  landis  and  estates  to 
the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  for  ever,  upon  trust  that 
the  vice-chancellor  for  the  time  being  take 
and  receive  all  the  rents  and  profits  thereof; 
and,  after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  neci^ssary 
deductions  made,  to  pay  all  the  remainder  to 
the  endowment  of  these  divinity  lecture  ser- 
mons. He  also  directs  in  his  will,  that  uq 
person  shall  be  qualified  to  preach  these  lec- 
tures unless  he  have  taken  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that 
the  same  person  shall  never  preach  the  same 
sermon  twice.  A  number  of  excellent  ser- 
mons preached  at  this  lecture  are  now  before 
the  public  A  more  enlarged  account  of  this 
lecture  may  be  seen  in  the  Christian  Observer 
for  May,  1809. 

LEcrrREs,  Boyle's.  See  Boyle's  Lec- 
tures. 

Lecture,  Congrecatioxal,  a  lecture  esta- 
blished by  a  committee  of  Congregationalists, 
in  the  year  183.3,  and  delivered  at  the  Con- 
gregational Library,  Blomfield-street  The 
volumes  hitherto  published  relate  chiefly  to 
Christian  doctrine  and  ethics,  and  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture. 

Lecture,  Merchantr',  a  lecture  set  up  in 
the  year  1672,  by  the  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents, to  show  their  agreement  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  support  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  apiinst  the  prevailing 
errors  of  popery,  Socinianism,  and  infidelity. 
The  principal  ministers  for  learning  and  po- 
pulanty  were  chosen  as  lecturers;  such  as 
I>r.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, Mr.  Collins,  Jenkins,  Mead,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Alsop,  Howe,  Cole,  and  others.   It 


was  encouraged  and  supported  by  some  of 
the  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the 
city.  Some  misunderstanding  taking  place, 
the  Presbyterians  removed  to  Salter's-hall, 
and  the  Independents  remained  at  Pinner's- 
hall,  and  each  party  filled  up  their  numbers 
out  of  their  respective  denominations.  This 
lecture  is  kept  up  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
now  held  at  Broad-street  Meeting  every  Tues- 
day morning. 

Lecture,  Monthly.  A  lecture  preached 
monthly  by  the  congregational  minbters  of 
London  in  their  different  chapels,  in  rotation. 
These  lectures  have  of  late  been  systemati- 
cally arranged,  so  as  to  form  a  connected 
course  of  one  or  more  years.  A  valuable  vo- 
lume on  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  pub- 
lished in  1827,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  these 
monthly  exercises. 

Lectures,  Morning.  Certun  casuistical 
lectures,  which  were  preached  by  some  of  the 
most  able  divines  in  London.  The  occasion 
of  these  lectures  seems  to  be  this:  During 
the  troublesome  times  of  Charles  I.,  most  of 
the  citixens  having  some  near  relation  or 
friend  in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  so 
many  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  pulpit  every 
Lord's  Day  for  their  preservation,  that  the 
minister  had  neither  time  to  read  them,  nor 
to  recommend  their  cases  to  God  in  prayer ; 
it  was,  therefore,  agreed  by  some  London 
divines  to  separate  an  hour  for  this  purpose 
every  morning,  one  half  to  be  spent  in  prayer, 
and  the  other  in  a  suitable  exhortation  to  the 
people.  When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  over, 
it  became  a  casuistical  lecture,  and  was  car- 
ried on  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
These  sermons  were  afterwards  published  in 
several  volumes  quarto,  under  the  title  of  the 
Morning  Exercises.  The  authors  were  the 
most  eminent  preachers  of  the  day ;  Mr. 
(afterwards  archbishop)  Tillotson  was  one  of 
them.  It  appears  that  these  lectures  were 
held  every  morning  for  one  month  only ;  and 
from  the  preface  to  the  volume,  dated  1C89, 
the  time  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a  fort- 
night. Most  of  these  were  delivered  at  Crip- 
plegate  church,  some  at  St.  Giles's,  and  a 
volume  against  popery  in  South wark.  Mr. 
Neale  observes,  that  this  lecture  wus  after- 
wards revived  in  a  diflferent  form,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  day.  It  was  kept  up  long  after- 
wards at  several  places  in  the  summer,  a 
week  at  each  place  ;  but  latterly  the  time  was 
exchan^d  for  the  evening. 

1-ECTURE8,  Mover's,  a  course  of  eight 
sermons  preached  annuallv,  set  on  foot  by 
the  beneficence  of  I^ady  Moyer,  about  1720, 
who  left  by  will  a  rich  legacy,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  same.  A  great  number  of  Eng- 
lish writers  having  endeavoured,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  this  opulent  and  orthtNlox  lady  mos 
influenced  to  think  of  an  institution  wliieh 
should  produce  to  posterity  an  ainiile  colli>c- 
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ti«»n  of  productions  in  defence  of  this  hranch 
of  the-  Christian  faith.  The  first  ci'urse  <»f 
the«e  lectures  vas  prench*^  h\  Dr.  Wafer- 
hind,  on  the  Divinity  of  <'hri>t,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  piTii*al. 

LuTiRK.s,   RKLi<:ior**,   are   discourses   or 
f»erni(»ns  delivered  by  ministers  on  any  sub- 
ject in  theolopy.     Besiile  lectures  on  the  sab- 
bath-day.  many  think    proper  to  preach  on 
we«-k-days;  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morning, 
before  pe<^»ple  go  to  work,  and  at  seven  in  the 
e\eniug,  after  they  have  done.      In  Ix)ndon 
there  Is  preaching  almost  everj'  forenoon  and 
evening  in  the  week,  at  some  place  or  other. 
It  may  1h'  o})j»*cted.  however,  against  week- 
day preaching,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  take 
[K-«>ple    from    their    business   and   that    the 
numU'r  of  i)laces  of»on  on  a  sabbath-day  su- 
perse<les  the  necessity  of  it.     But  in  answer 
to   this   may    it   not   be    observed, — I.  That 
people  stand  in  need  at  uU  times  of  religious 
instruction,   exhortation,    and    comfort? — *2. 
That    there    is   a   probability    of  converting 
dinners  then  as  well  as  at  <>ther  time>? — 'A. 
That  ministers  are  commanded  to  be  instant  ■ 
in  seascm  and  out  of  season  ? — And,  4.  It  gives 
ministers  an  opportunity  <»f  hearing  one  an- 
other, which  is  of  great  utility.     After  all,  it 
DiuRt  be   remarked,  that    he    who  can    hear 
the  truth  on  a  sabbath-day  does  not  act  con- 
sistently to  neglect  bis  family  or  business  to 
b**  always  present  at  week-day  lectures;  nor  is 
he  alt<)gether  wise  who  has  an  opportunity  of  ; 
receiving  instruction,  yet  altogether  neglects  it.  j 
Lkcturk,      WARnuRTOMAN,     a     lecture  : 
founded  by  Bishop  Warburtou  to  prove  the  ! 
truth  of  reveaU*<l  religion  in  general,  and  the  ' 
Christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  ' 
of  the  proj.hecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
Dient  \»hich   relate  to  the  Christian  church, 
especially    to   the   apostacy  of  papal   Home. 
To   this  foundation    we   owe   the   admirable 
discourses  of  Hurd,  Halifax,  Bagot,  and  many 
Of  hers. 

LiuTiRKRS,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
are  an  order  of  preachers  distinct  from  the 
rector,  vicar,  and  curate.  Tlie>  are  chosen 
by  the  vestry,  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  j 
parish,  sup[»<)rte<l  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  legacies,  and  are  usually  the  afternoon 
piraehers,  and  sonietim«*s  officiate  on  some 
htateil  day  in  the  week.  Where  there  are 
ItH'.tures  founded  by  the  donations  of  pious  ' 
jH-rsons,  the  K-cturers  are  appointi*d  by  the 
founders,  without  an\  interj>osilion  or  con- 
sent of  the  rectors  of  churchis,  &e.  though 
with  the  h-ave  and  approl>ation  of  the  bishop; 
such  as  that  of  J/ady  Mover  at  St.  Paul's. 
lUit  the  lecturer  is  not  entitled  to  the  pulpit 
without  the  consiuit  of  the  rector  or  vicar, 
who  is  possessed  of  the  freehold  of  the 
church. 

LkCAI..     or    MoSAK  ,    DlSI»KNSATION.         Sci' 
IMM'KNSATION. 

Lk<;aljsT,    strict! V    ««]ieijkii»;i.   i>    one   Mh'> 


acts  according  to  or  consistent  with  the  hw : 
but  in  general  the  term  is  made  use  of  to 
denote  one  who  expects  salvmtioa  by  his  own 
work^.  We  may  farther  consider  a  legalist 
as  one  who  has  no  proper  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  sin  ;  who,  although  he  pretends  to 
abide  by  the  law,  yet  has  not  a  just  idea  of 
its  spirituality  and  demands.  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  grand  scheme  of  salvation  by  free 
grace :  proud  of  his  own  fancied  righteous- 
ness, he  submits  not  to  the  righteousness  of 
Ciod :  he  derogates  from  the  honour  of  Chritt, 
by  mixing  his  own  woi^s  with  his ;  and  in 
fact  denies  the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  by  supposing  that  he  has  ability  in 
himself  to  perform  all  those  duties  which 
God  has  required.  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  legalist ;  a  character  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  true  Christian,  whose  sen- 
timent corresponds  with  that  of  the  apostle, 
**  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and 
that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  Gvd. 
Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.** 
Eph.  ii.  8.  9. 

LKiiATE,  a  cardinal,  or  bishop  whom  the 
po|)e  Sends  as  his  ambassador  to  sovereign 
princes. 

Lk(;f.nd  (icpenJa),  originally  a  book,  in  the 
Romish  church,  containing  the  lessons  that 
were  to  be  read  in  divine  service:  frt»m 
hence  the  word  was  applied  to  the  histories  of 
the  lives  of  saints,  because  chapters  were  read 
out  of  them  at  matins:  but  as  the  ifoidem 
It'i/em/,  compiled  by  James  de  Varase,  aboot 
tlie  year  1290,  contained  in  it  several  ridi- 
cuhkus  and  romantic  stones,  the  word  is  now 
used  by  Protestants  to  signify  any  incredible 
or  inauthentic  narrative.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Jor- 
tin  observes,  we  have  false  legends  concerning 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of 
ancient  < 'hristiaus ;  and  the  writers  of  these 
fables  had,  in  all  pn>bability,  as  f^ood  natural 
abilities  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  some  of 
then)  wanted  neither  learning  nor  craft ;  and 
yet  they  bi'tra\  themselves  by  faults  against 
chronology,  against  historj-,  against  manners 
and  customs,  against  morality,  and  against 
probability.  A  liar  of  this  kind  can  never 
pass  undiscovered ;  but  an  honest  relater  of 
truth  and  matter  of  fact  is  safe :  he  wantb  oo 
artifice,  and  fears  no  examination. 

Lkgion,  Thkhean,  a  name  given,  in  the 
time  ot  Dioclesian.  to  a  whole  legion  of  Chri>- 
tians,  consi.sting  of  more  than  six  thousand 
nun,  \\ho  were  said  to  have  suffvriHi  n>art\r- 
doni  by  the  order  of  Maximiuu.  Thoiigh 
this  st«'r^v  hath  never  wanted  |»atrons,  yet  it 
is  di-sbiluved  by  many.  Dr.  Jortin,  in  his 
u^ual  facetious  way,  sa\s,  that  it  stands  ujxin 
the  authority  of  one  Eucherius,  bishop  of 
L}ons.  and  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
hafl.it  from  Thet)dorus,  another  bishop.  Mho 
liad  the  honour  and  felicitj  to  find  the  rel»« 
of  ihi'Se  nian\rs  by  rcrtlutivn,  and  {lerhaps 
b\   the  s//.(//  n/'  lh(  ftmtr.s! 
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Lfxsion,  TnrsDF.RiNc;,  a  name  given  to 
th«i8e  Christians  who  served  in  the  Roman 
army  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  occasion  of  it  was  this: — When 
that  emperor  was  at  war  with  the  Marco- 
niuiiui,  his  army  was  inclosi'd  bv  the  enemy, 
and  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition 
by  the  thirst  under  which  they  lanpmished  in 
a  parched  desert.  Just  at  this  time  they 
were  remarkably  relieved  by  a  sudden  and 
unexfK'cted  rain.  This  event  was  attributed 
to  the  < 'hribtians,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
ell'ected  this  by  their  prayers ;  and  the  name 
of  the  thunderiny  legion  was  given  to  them,  on 
ai^count  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  that 
dehtn)yed  the  enemy,  while  the  shower  re- 
vived the  fainting  Romans.  Wlicther  this 
wris  really  miraculous  or  not,  has  been  dis- 
puted among  learned  men.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  what  has  been  said  on  both  sides,  may 
consult  Witifius  Disxertat.  <Ie  lA^yione  Fulmi- 
mitrire^  which  is  subjoined  to  his  A^yyptiacay 
in  defence  of  this  miracle ;  as  also  what  is 
al leered  aguinst  it  by  Dan.  Lauroque,  in  a  dis- 
course uptm  that  subject,  subjoini*d  to  the 
Aiirermria  Sacra  of  Matt.  Lauroqne,  his 
f;ither.  The  contn>versy  between  S:r  Peter 
Kin^  and  Mr.  Moyle  upon  this  subject  is  also 
worthy  of  attention. 

Llland,  Joun,  a  learned  dissenting  mi- 
nister, Wfli  known  by  his  writings  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  was  bom  at  Wigan,  in  Lan- 
cu}>hire,  1691,  of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous 
parents.  They  took  the  earliest  care  to  im- 
bue his  mind  with  virtuous  principles ;  but 
in  his  sixth  year,  the  small-pox  deprived  him 
of  his  understanding  and  memory,  obliterating 
from  the  tablet  of  his  mind  all  his  former 
ideu5.  In  this  deplorable  state  he  continued 
nearly  a  year,  when  his  faculties  seemed  to 
spring  up  anew,  and  though  he  did  not  retain 
the  least  trace  of  any  impressions  made  on 
him  prior  to  his  disorder,  yet  he  now  disco- 
vered a  quick  apprehension  and  strong  me- 
mory'. In  a  few  years  after  his  parents  settled 
at  f>ublin,  which  situation  gave  him  an  early 
introduction  to  learning  and  the  sciences. 
When  pro|)erly  qualified  by  years  and  study, 
he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  office,  in  a  con- 
gregation of  protestant  dissenters  in  that  city. 
He  was  an  able  and  acceptable  preacher,  but 
his  bbours  were  not  confined  to  the  pulpit 
'J'he  numerous  attacks  that,  at  that  period. 
Were  made  upon  Christianity,  and  some  of 
them  by  writers  of  no  contemptible  ability, 
determined  him  to  consider  the  subject  with 
the  exnctest  care  and  most  faithful  examina- 
tion. The  result  was  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
divine  authority,  as  well  as  the  imi)ortance 
and  «*xcellency  of  Christianity,  which  he  now 
set  himself  to  defend  against  a  host  of  assail- 
ants. He  was  indeed  a  master  in  this  coi\- 
tr«»ver>},  and  his  history  of  it,  entitled  *'  A 
View  of  the  Deistical  N\riters  that  have  ap- 
peared iu  England,  in  the  last  and  present 


Century,"  is  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed. 
His  cool  and  dispassionate  manner  of  treating 
his  opponents,  and  his  solid  confutation  of  their 
objections  and  reasonings,  contributed  more 
to  depress  the  cause  of  atheism  and  infidelity, 
than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm  disputants,  fn 
the  decline  of  life,  he  published  another  laW* 
rious  work,  entitled  **  The  Advantages  and 
Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  shown 
fVom  the  state  of  Religion  in  the  Ancient 
Heathen  World,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  One  true 
God ;  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty,  and  a  State  of 
Rewards  and  Panishments ;  to  wliich  is  pre- 
fixed, a  long  preliminary  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion,"  two' volumes 
quarto.  This  noble  and  extensive  subject, 
the  several  parts  of  which  have  been  slightly 
and  occasionally  handled  by  other  writers, 
Leland  has  treated  at  large  with  superior 
ability.  The  work  has  been  subsequently  re- 
printed, in  two  volumes,  octavo.  In  1739, 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  divi- 
nity. Dr.  Leland  died  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1766,  in  the  seventy -fifth  year  of  his 
age,  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and 
talents.  After  his  death,  his  Sermons  were 
published,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  with  a 
Pn*fiice,  giving  some  account  of  the  Life, 
Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Weld;  London,  1769. — 
Jones  9  Christ  Biog. 

Lent,  a  Teutonic  word, — in  German,  Lem^ 
the  spring, — a  time  of  fasting  in  the  Church, 
observed  as  a  period  of  humiliation  before 
Easter.  The  Romish  Church,  and  some  of 
the  Protestant  communion,  maintain,  that  it 
was  always  a  fast  of  forty  days,  and,  as  such, 
of  apostolical  institution.  Others  think  that 
it  was  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  that  it 
was  variously  ob6er\'ed  in  different  churches, 
and  grew  by  degrees  from  a  fast  of  forty 
hours  to  a  fast  of  forty  days.  This  is  the 
sentiment  of  Morton,  Bishop  Taylor,  Du 
Moulin,  Diulle,  and  others.  Anciently,  the 
manner  of  observing  Lent  among  those  who 
were  piously  disposed,  was  to  abstain  from 
food  till  evening :  their  only  refreshment  was 
a  supper,  and  it  was  indifferent  whether  it 
was  flesh  or  any  other  food,  provided  it  was 
used  with  sobriety  and  modemtion.  Lent 
was  thought  the  proper  time  fi»r  exercising 
more  abundantly  everj'  species  of  charity : 
thus  what  they  spared  of  their  own  btxlies  by 
abridging  them  of  a  meal,  was  usually  given 
to  the  j>oor :  they  employed  their  \ucant 
hours  in  visiting  the  sick  and  thosi*  that  were 
in  prison ;  in  entertiiining  strangers,  and  re- 
conciling differences.  The  imperial  laws 
forbade  all  prosecution  of  men  in  criminal 
actions,  that  might  bring  them  to  corporal 
puni.shment  and  torture,  during  the  whole 
B<*a.Min.  This  was  a  time  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary btrictncss  and  devotion  ;  and,  therefore, 
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in  many  of  the  great  churches,  they  had  reli- 
gifiQS  aatemblies  for  prayer  and  preaching 
efery  day.  All  public  games  and  stage  plavs 
were  prohibited  at  this  season,  and  also  tne 
celebration  of  all  festivals,  birth-days,  and 
marriages.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church  observe  four  Lenu;  the  first  com- 
mences on  the  1 5th  of  November ;  the  second 
is  the  same  with  our  Lent ;  the  third  begins 
the  week  afier  \^liitsuntide,  and  continues 
till  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  fourth  commences  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  15th.  These 
Lents  are  observed  with  great  strictness  and 
austerity,  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they 
indulge  themselves  in  drinking  wine  and 
using  oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other 
davs. 

Lf;880!f8,  among  ecclesiastical  writers,  are 
portions  of  the  holy  Scriptures  read  in 
churches  at  the  time  of  divine  service.  In 
the  ancient  church,  reading  the  Scripture  was 
one  part  of  the  service  of  the  catechumen,  at 
which  all  persons  were  allowed  to  be  present 
in  order  to  obtain  instruction.  The  Church 
of  England,  in  the  choice  of  lessons,  proceeds 
as  follows: — for  all  the  first  lessons  on  or- 
dinary days,  she  directs  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  with  Genesis,  and  so  con- 
tinue till  the  bo^>ks  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
read  over,  only  omitting  Chronicles,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same  with  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings ;  and  other  particular 
chapters  in  other  books,  either  because  they 
contain  the  names  of  persons,  places,  or  other 
matters  less  profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 
I'he  course  of  the  first  lessons  for  Sundays 
is  regulated  af^er  a  different  manner :  from 
Advent  to  Scptuagcsima  Sunday,  some  parti- 
cular chapters  of  Isaiah  are  appointed  to  be 
read,  because  that  book  contains  the  clearest 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  Upon  Septua- 
gesima  Sunday,  Genesis  is  begim :  because 
that  book,  which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  severe  judgment  of  God  inflicted  on  the 
world  for  sin,  K'St  suits  with  a  time  of  repent- 
ance and  mortification.  After  Genesis  follow 
chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  they  lie  in  order ;  only  on  festival 
Sundays,  such  as  Easter,  Whitsunday,  &c., 
the  particular  history-  relating  to  that  day  is 
appointed  to  be  read  ;  and  on  the  saints'  days 
the  Church  appoints  lessons  out  of  the  moral 
books,  such  as  Proverbs,  Ex^clesiastes,  &c., 
as  containing  excellent  instructions  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  As  to  the  second  lessons, 
the  Church  observes  the  same  course  both  on 
Sundays  and  week-days  ;  reading  the  Gosix.*! 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Epistles  in  the  evening,  ia  the  order  they 
stand  in  the  New  Testament ;  excepting  on 
uunts*  days  and  holy  days,  when  such  les- 
sons arc  appointed  as  either  explain  the  mys- 
tery, relate  the  history  or  apply  the  example 
to  us. 


LErcopETEiAys,  the  name  of  a  &iiatical 
sect  which  sprung  up  in  the  Gfvek  and  Eas- 
tern Clmrcbes  towards  the  cloce  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  they  professed  to  beUeve  in  a 
double'  trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abstaioed 
from  flesh,  tx^ed  with  the  utmost  cootcBpC 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  die  Lard's 
Supper,  and  all  the  Tarkxis  hrsncbcs  of  ex- 
ternal worship;  placed  the  essence  of  rdigioo 
in  internal  prayer  alone ;  and  nuuntaincd,  as 
it  is  said,  that  an  evil  being  or  genius  dwelt 
in  the  breast  of  every  mortal,  and  oonld  be 
expelled  from  thence  by  no  other  method 
than  by  perpetual  supplication  to  the  Sbpfeme 
Being.  The  founder  of  this  sect  is  said  to 
have  been  a  person  called  Lemtvpettm*^  and 
his  chief  disciple,  Tychicns,  who  ccnrapied 
by  fanatical  interpretatiens  sererml  books  of 
Scripture,  and  particalarly  the  Go^tel  cf 
Matthew. 

Levi  RATE,  a  Hebrew  law,  in  obedience  to 
which,  when  a  man  died  witfaont  issue,  his 
brother  was  obliged  to  marry  his  widow, 
with  the  view  of  raising  up  a  first-bom 
son  to  succeed  to  the  inheritance.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  word  JLerir,  whidi, 
though  not  of  classical  authority,  is  foimd  is 
the  >'ulgate  and  the  Pandects,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  Festus  to  signify  a  hosband^s  bro- 
ther.— Inichadis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  arti- 
cle xcviii. 

Levites,  Military,  a  name  given  to  snch 
ministers  in  the  time  of  the  Oommonweahb, 
as  filled  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Parliamentary  army. 

Lkvit¥,  lightness  of  spirit,  in  opposition  to 
gravity.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than 
for  a  Christian  to  wear  an  air  of  cheerfiilness, 
and  to  watch  against  a  morose  and  gloomy 
disposition.  But  though  it  be  his  privilege 
to  rejoice,  yet  he  must  be  cautious  of  thit 
volatility  of  spirit  which  characterises  the 
unthinking,  and  marks  the  vain  professor. 
To  be  cheerful  without  levity,  and  grave 
without  austerity,  form  both  a  happy  and 
dignified  character.  • 

Libation,  the  act  of  pouring  wine  on  the 
ground  in  divine  worship.  Sometimes  other 
liquids  have  been  used,  as  oil,  milk,  water, 
honey,  but  mostly  wine.  Amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  an  essential  p.<rt 
of  solemn  sacrifices.  Libations  were  also  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews  who  poured  a  bin  of 
wine  on  the  victim  after  it  was  killed,  ard 
the  several  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  laid 
on  the  altar  ready  to  be  consumed  in  tl» 
flames. 

LinERALiTY,  bounty ;  a  generous  disposition 
of  mind,  exerting  itself  in  giving  lai^-ly.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  generosity  and 
bounty:  —  Liberality  implies  acts  of  mat 
giving  or  spending;  generosity,  acts  of  great- 
ness ;  lH)uiiiy.  acts  of  kindiioss.  Liberality  is 
a  natural  disposition ;  generosity  proceeds 
from    elevation    of   seuiinieat ;    l>ounty  fioa 
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ivligiotu  motives.  Liberality  denotes  fVeedom 
of  spirit;  generosity,  greatness  of  soul;  bounty, 
openness  of  heart. 

Liberality  of  Sentisient,  a  generous 
disposition  a  man  feels  towards  another  who 
is  of  a  different  opinion  fW>m  himself;  or  as 
one  defines  it,  **  that  generous  expansion  of 
mind  which  enables  it  to  look  beyond  all  petty 
distinctions  of  party  and  system,  and,  in  the 
estimate  of  men  and  things,  to  rise  superior  to 
narrow  prejudices.**  As  liberality  of  senti> 
ment  is  often  a  cover  for  error  and  scepticism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  it  is  too  little  attended 
to  by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  on  the  other, 
we  shall  here  lay  before  our  readers  a  view  of 
it  by  a  masterly  writer.  **  A  man  of  liberal 
sentiments  must  be  distinguished  from  him 
who  hath  no  religious  sentiments  at  alL  He 
is  one  who  hath  seriously  and  effectually  in- 
vestigated, both  in  his  Bible  and  on  his  knees, 
in  public  a.s8emblies  and  in  private  conversa- 
tions, the  important  articles  of  religion.  He 
hath  laid  down  principles,  he  hath  inferred 
consequences;  in  a  word,  he  hath  adopted 
sentiments  of  his  own. 

**  He  must  be  distinguished,  also,  from  that 
tame,  undisceming  domestic  among  good 
people,  who,  thou^  he  has  sentiments  of  his 
own,  yet  has  not  judgment  to  estimate  the 
worth  and  value  of  one  sentiment  beyond 
another. 

**  Now,  a  generous  believer  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  one  who  will  never  allow  himself 
to  try  to  propagate  his  sentiments  by  the  com- 
mission of  sin.  No  collusion,  no  bitterness, 
no  wrath,  no  undue  influence  of  any  kind,  will 
be  apply  to  make  his  sentiments  receivable ; 
and  no  living  thing  will  be  less  happy  for  his 
being  a  Christian.  He  will  exercise  his  liber- 
ality by  allowing  those  who  differ  from  him 
as  much  virtue  and  integrity  as  he  possibly 
can. 

'*  There  are,  among  a  multitude  of  argu- 
ments to  enforce  such  a  disposition,  the  fol- 
lowing worthy  our  attention : 

**  First,  We  should  exercise  liberality  in 
union  with  sentiment,  because  of  the  different 
capacities,  advantages,  and  tasks  of  mankind. 
Religion  employs  the  capacities  of  mankind 
just  as  the  air  employ's  their  lungs  and  their 
organs  of  speech.  The  fancy  of  one  is  lively, 
of  another  dnlU  The  judgment  of  one  is 
elastic ;  of  another  feeble,  a  damsged  spring. 
The  memory  of  one  is  retentive;  that  of 
another  is  treacherous  as  the  wind.  The  pas- 
sions of  this  man  are  lofty,  vigorous,  rapid ; 
those  of  that  man  crawl,  and  hum,  and  buzx, 
and,  when  on  the  wing,  sail  only  round  the 
circumference  of  a  tulip.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  capability,  so  different  in  every  thing 
else,  should  be  all  alike  in  religion  ?  The  ad- 
vantages of  mankind  differ.  How  should  he 
who  hath  no  parents,  no  books,  no  tutor,  no 
companions,  e<iual  him  whom  Providence 
hath  gratified  with  them  all ;  who,  when  he  | 


looks  over  the  treasures  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, can  say,  this  I  had  of  a  Greek,  that  I 
learned  of  a  Roman ;  this  information  I  ac- 
quired of  my  tutor,  that  was  a  [)rescnt  of  my 
father;  a  friend  gave  me  this  branch  o. 
knowledge,  an  acquaintance  bequeathed  me 
that?  The  tasks  of  mankind  differ ;  so  I  call 
the  employments  and  exercises  of  life.  In 
my  opinion,  circumstances  make  great  men ; 
and  if  we  have  no  Csesars  in  the  state,  and 
Pauls  in  the  church,  it  is  because  neither 
church  nor  state  are  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  in  the  days  of  those  great 
men.  Push  a  dull  man  into  a  river,  and  en- 
danger his  life,  and  suddenly  he  will  discover 
invention,  and  make  efforts  beyond  himself. 
The  world  is  a  fine  school  of  instruction. 
Poverty,  sickness,  pain,  loss  of  children, 
treachery  of  friends,  malice  of  enemies,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  drive  the  man  of  sen- 
timent to  his  Bible,  and,  so  to  speak,  bring 
him  home  to  a  repast  with  his  bene&ctor, 
God.  Is  it  conceivable  that  he  whose  young 
and  tender  heart  is  yet  unpractised  in  trials 
of  this  kind,  can  have  ascertained  and  tasted 
so  many  religious  truths  as  the  sufferer  has  ? 

"  We  should  believe  the  Christian  religion 
with  liberality,  in  the  second  place,  because 
every  part  of  the  Christian  religion  inculcates 
generosity.  Christianity  gives  us  a  chsracter 
of  God ;  but  what  a  cluiracter  does  it  give ! 
God  is  Love.  Christianity  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  Providence ;  but  what  a  providence  t 
Upon  whom  doth  not  its  light  arise?  Is 
there  an  animalcule  so  little,  or  a  wretch  so 
forlorn,  as  to  be  forsaken  and  forgotten  of  his 
God?  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  oi 
redemption ;  but  the  redemption  of  whom  ? — 
of  all  tongues,  kindred,  nations,  and  people ; 
of  the  infant  of  a  span,  and  the  sinner  of  a 
hundred  years  old :  a  redemption  generous  in 
its  principle,  generous  in  its  price,  generous 
in  its  effects ;  fixed  sentiments  of  divine  mu- 
nificence, and  revealed  with  a  liberality  for 
which  we  have  no  name.  In  a  word,  the  illi- 
beral Christian  always  acts  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  his  religion :  the  liberal  man  alone 
thoroughly  understands  it 

"TWrdly,  We  should  be  liberal,  because 
no  other  spirit  is  exempiified  in  the  infallible 
guides  whom  we  profess  to  follow.  I  set  one 
Paul  against  a  whole  army  of  uninspired 
men :  *  Some  preach  Christ  of  good-will,  and 
some  of  envy  and  strife.  \Miat  then  ?  Christ 
is  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and 
will  rejoice.  One  eateth  all  things,  another 
eateth  herbs :  but  why  dost  thou  judge  thy 
brother?  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment scat  of  Christ.'  We  often  inquire.  What 
was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what  was  the 
practice  of  Christ  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  in- 
stitute a  third  question.  Of  what  temper  was 
Christ? 

**  Once  more :  We  should  be  liberal  as  well 
as  orthodox,  because  truths,  especially  the 
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trnt}is  of  Christianity,  do  not  want  any  sup- 
Iiort  from  our  illibonility.  l*et  the  little  bee 
guard  its  little  honey  with  its  little  stinp:; 
perhaps  its  little  life  may  depend  a  little  while 
on  that  little  nourishment.  Let  the  fierce  bull 
shake  his  head,  and  nod  his  horn,  and  threaten 
his  enemy,  who  seeks  to  eat  his  flesh,  and 
wear  his  coat,  and  live  by  his  death :  poor 
fellow!  his  life  is  in  dangi^r;  I  forfpve  his 
bellowing  and  his  rage.  Hut  the  Christian 
religion, — is  that  in  danger?  and  what  human 
efforts  can  render  that  true  M'hich  is  false,  that 
odious  which  is  lovely?  Christianity  is  in 
no  danger,  and  therefore  it  gives  its  professors 
life  and  breath,  and  all  things  except  a  power 
of  injuring  others. 

"  In  fine,  lilwrality  in  the  profession  of  reli- 
gion is  a  wise  and  innocent  policy.  The 
bigot  lives  at  home  ;  a  reptile  he  crawled  into 
existence,  and  there  in  his  hole  he  lurks  a 
reptile  still.  A  generous  Christian  goes  out 
of  his  own  party,  associates  with  others,  and 
gains  improvement  by  all.  It  is  a  Persian 
proverb,  *  A  liberal  hand  is  better  than  a 
strong  arm.'  The  dignity  of  Christianity  is 
better  sup|K)rted  by  acts  of  liberality  than  by 
accuracy  of  reasoning  ;  but  when  both  go  to- 
gether, when  a  man  of  sentiment  can  clearly 
state,  and  ably  defend,  his  religious  principles, 
and  when  his  heart  is  as  generous  as  his  prin- 
ciples are  inflexible,  he  {XMisesses  strength  and 
Iwauty  in  an  eminent  degree.'*  See  Theol. 
Misc.  vol,  i.  p.  39. 

LiBKRTiXE,  one  who  acts  without  restraint, 
and  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion. 

Libertines,  1.  According  to  some,  were 
such  Jews  as  were  free  citizens  of  Rome: 
they  had  a  separate  synagogue  at  Jerusalem, 
and  sundry  of  them  concurred  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Stephen.  Acts  vL  9.  Dr.  Guyse 
sup])oses  that  those  who  had  obtained  this 
privilege  by  gift  were  called  libcrti  (free  men), 
and  those  who  had  obtained  it  by  purchase, 
Ufn'rlini  (made  free),  in  distinction  from  origi- 
nal native  free  men.  Dr.  Doddridge  thinks 
that  they  "were  culled  Libertines  as  having 
been  the  children  of  /reed  men,  that  is,  of 
emancipated  captives  or  slaves.  iScc  JJoddridye 
and  Guyse  on  Acts  vi.  9. 

2.  A  religious  sect  which  arose  in  the  year 
l.'>25,  whose  principal  tenets  were,  that  the 
Deity  was  the  sole  operating  cause  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate  author  of  all 
human  actions ;  that,  consequently,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  ^(X)d  and  evil,  which  had  been 
established  with  regard  to  those  actions,  were 
false  and  groundless,  and  that  men  could  not, 
properly  speaking,  commit  sin  ;  that  religion 
couhisted  in  the  union  of  the  spirit,  or  rational 
soul,  with  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  all  those 
who  had  attained  this  hajipy  union,  by  sublime 
contemplation  and  elevatii)n  of  mind,  were 
then  allowed  to  indulge,  without  excejjtion  or 
rcKtruiut,  their  appetites  or  passions  ;  that  ull 


their  actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly 
innocent;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  they  were  to  be  united  with  the  Deity. 
They  likewise  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  no- 
thing but  a  mere  je  ne  scat  quoi,  composed  of 
the  spirit  of  God  and  the  opinion  of  men. 
These  maxims  occasioned  their  being  called 
Liber  tinea^  and  the  word  has  been  used  in  an 
ill  sense  ever  since.  This  sect  spread  princi- 
pally in  Holland  and  Brabant.  Their  leaders 
were  one  Quintin,  a  Pickard,  Pockesius,  Rofius, 
and  another,  called  Chopin,  who  joined  with 
Quintin,  and  became  his  disciples.  They  ob- 
tained footing  in  France,  through  the  fovoor 
and  protection  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
and  sister  to  Francis  L,  and  found  patrons  in 
several  of  the  reformed  churches. 

3.  Libertines  of  Geneva  were  a  cabal  of 
rakes  rather  than  of  fanatics ;  for  they  made 
no  pretence  to  any  religious  system,  but 
pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of  leading  volnp- 
tuous  and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  licentious 
citizens,  who  could  not  bear  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  Calvin.  There  were  also  among 
them  several  who  were  not  only  notorious  for 
their  dissolute  and  scandalous  manner  of  liv- 
ing, but  also  for  their  atheistical  impiety,  and 
contempt  of  all  religion.  To  this  o^ous  class 
belonged  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  rf 
the  soul,  the  difference  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  and  r^ected  with  disdain  the  doc- 
trines that  are  held  most  sacred  among  Chris- 
tians ;  for  which  impieties  he  was  at  last 
brought  before  the  civil  tribunal,  in  the  year 
1550,  and  condemned  to  death. 

Liberty  denotes  a  state  of  freedom,  in 
contradistinction  to  slavery  or  restraint — 1. 
Natural  UUrty,  or  liberty  of  choice,  is  that  in 
which  our  volitions  are  not  determined  by 
am^  foreign  cause  or  consideration  whatever 
offered  to  it,  but  by  its  own  pleasure. — 2. 
External  libertii^  or  liberty  of  action,  is  opposed 
to  a  constraint  laid  on  the  executive  powers ; 
and  consists  in  a  power  of  renderijis  our  vo- 
litions effectual. — 3.  Philosophical  liberty  con- 
sists in  a  prevailing  disposition  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  reason,  i.  e,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall,  all  things  considered,  most 
effectually  promote  our  happiness. — I.  Moral 
liberty  is  said  to  be  that  in  which  there  is  no 
interposition  of  the  Mill  of  a  superior  being  to 
prohibit  or  detennine  our  actions  in  any  par- 
ticular under  consideration.  See  Nkcessitt, 
Will. — 5.  Lilterty  of  conscience  isfreedomfrom 
restraint  in  our  choice  of,  and  judgiiieut  aboat 
matters  of  religion. — 6.  Spiritual  liberty  con- 
sists in  freedom  from  the  curse  of  the  moral 
law ;  from  the  servitude  of  the  ritual ;  from 
the  love,  power,  and  guilt  of  sin ;  from  the 
dominion  of  Satan ;  from  the  corruptions 
of  the  world ;  from  the  fear  of  death,  and 
the  wrath  to  conic.  Uoui.  vi.  14  ;  viii.  1. 
Gal.    iii.   I'i.    Joliii  viii.  30.    lioiu.    viiL  i\. 
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Gal  V.  1.  iThess.  L  10.  See  articles  Mate- 
RIAU8T8,  Predk»tination,  EDd  DathlrUlge*s 
Lect.^  vol.  i.  p.  50,  oct ;  Watts's  PhiL^  sect.  v. 
p.  288 ;  Jon.  Edwards  on  the  Will;  Jjoche  on 
Und. ;  Groves  Mor.  Phil.,  sect  18,  19  ;  J. 
Pabner  on  Liberty  of  Man;  Martinis  Queries 
and  Remarks  on  Human  Liberty;  Chamock*s 
Works,  vol  iL  p.  175,  &c. ;  Saurin^s  Serm., 
vol.  iii.  ser.  4. 

Lie.     See  Lvino. 

Lirtu  a  state  of  active  existence. — 1.  Hu- 
man lift  is  the  continuance  or  duration  of  our 
presi-ut  state,  and  which  the  Scriptures  repre- 
fit-nt  as  short  and  vain.  Job  xiv.  1,  2.  James 
iv.  14. — 2.  Spiritual  life  consists  in  our  being  in 
the  favour  of  God,  influenced  by  a  principle 
of  grace,  and  living  dependent  on  liim.  It  is 
considered  as  of  divine  origin,  CoL  iii.  4  ; 
bidden,  Co\.  iii.  3 ;  peaceful,  Rom.  viii.  6 ; 
Si^cure,  John  x.  28. — 3.  Eternal  life  is  that 
never-ending  state  of  existence  which  the 
ftaiuts  shall  enjoy  in  heaven,  and  is  glorious. 
1\>L  iii.  4 ;  holy.  Rev.  xxL  27  ;  and  blissful, 
1  Pet.  1.  4;  2  Cor.  iv.  17.     See  Heaven. 

Lifters  and  Anti- Lifters,  two  congrega- 
tions  at  Kilmarnock,  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
which,  besides  other  causes  of  difference,  were 
opi>osed  to  each  other  relative  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  to  be  ex- 
hibited before  distribution ;  the  one  party 
maintaining  that  it  was  essential  for  the  mi- 
nister to  elevate  them  before  the  congrega- 
tion ;  the  other  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  no 
moment.  This  depute  took  place  about  the 
year  1713. 

Light  of  Nature.    See  Nature.* 

Light,  Divine.    See  Knowledge,  Reli> 

GION. 

LiGHTFooT,  John,  a  most  learned  English 
divine,  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  and  bom  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1602,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
in  Staffordshire.  After  having  finished  his  stu- 
dies at  a  school  on  Morton-green,  near  Lough- 
ton,  in  Cheshire,  he  was  removed,  in  1617,  to 
Cambridge,  and  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
William  Chappel,  then  feUow  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork,  in  Ire- 
land. At  college  he  apphed  himsiflf  to  elo- 
quence, and  succeeded  so  well  in  it  as  to  be 
thought  the  best  orator  of  the  under-gra- 
duates  in  the  tmiversity.  He  also  made  an 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
>Mien  he  took  the  degree  of  bacheli^r  of  arts 
he  left  the  university,  and  became  assistant 
to  a  school  at  Repton,  in  Derbyshire.  After 
he  had  supplied  this  place  a  year  or  two,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  curate  of 
Norton-imder- Hales,  in  Shropshire.  He  now 
began  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  per- 
suaded that  no  man  could  be  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures  but  an  Hebraist.  At  Hales 
Norton  he  did  not  reside  long,  but  determined 
to  travel ;  and  went,  with  that  intention,  down 
into  Staffordshire,  to  take  leave  of  his  fiither 
and    mother.      Passing   through   Stone,    he 


found  the  place  di*stitute  of  a  minister ;  and 
the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  parishioners  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  that  cure,  and  resign 
his  intention  of  going  abroad ;  and,  uniting 
himself  to  a  young  ladv  resident  in  that  place, 
he  considered  himself  settled ;  but  his  thirst 
after  rabbinical  learning  would  not  suffer  him 
to  continue  there ;  he  removed  to  Homsey, 
where  he  wrote  his  Emblems,  or  Miscellanies, 
Christian  and  Judaical,  in  1629.  He  was  then 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
fathers,  as  well  as  the  ancient  heathen  writ- 
ers. He,  at  that  time,  satisfied  himself  in 
clearing  up  many  of  the  abstrusest  passages 
in  the  Bible:  and  therein  had  pn)vided  the 
chief  materials,  as  well  as  formed  the  plan,  of 
his  **  Harmony ;"  and  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting it  at  the  press,  was  an  additional 
motive  for  his  going  to  London,  where  he  had 
not  long  been,  before  he  was  chosen  minister 
of  St  Bartholomew's,  behind  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. The  great  assembly  of  divines  meet- 
ing in  1643,  our  author  gave  his  attendance 
there,  and  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  their 
debates ;  where  he  used  great  freedom,  and 
gave  signal  proofs  of  hi^  courage  as  well  us 
learning,  in  opposing  many  of  those  tenets 
which  the  divines  were  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish. In  1653  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Much  Munden,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1655 
he  entered  upon  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  chosen  that  year, 
having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
in  1652.  As  to  his  Teaming  in  the  rabbinical 
way,  he  was  excelled  by  none,  and  had  few 
equals.  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  twice  married,  and 
lived  several  years  in  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony with  both  his  wives.  The  year  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  decease  is  not  exactly  known.  He 
was  a  true  Christian.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
clerical  duties,  he  was  zealous  and  active.  A 
firm  and  sincere  friend,  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, and  a  tender  father,  characterize  Dr. 
John  Lightfoot,  whose  works  were  published, 
first,  in  1684,  in  two  volumes,  folio ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  this  edition,  there  is  a  list  of  such 
pieces  as  he  left  unfinished.  Mr.  Strypi*,  in 
1 700,  published  another  collection,  under  the 
title  of  "  Some  genuine  Remains  of  the  late 
pious  and  leamed  Dr.  John  Lightfoot."  But 
the  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
this  leamed  author  is  that  edited  bv  Pitman, 
comprised  in  thirteen  volumes,  octavo ;  Lon- 
don, 1825. — Jones's  Christ.  Diog. 

Limbo,  in  Roman  Catholic  divinity,  signi- 
fies a  place  on  the  borders  of  hell,  where  the 
patriarchs  remained  until  the  advent  of  Chribt, 
who,  before  his  resurrection,  appeared  to  them, 
and  opened  for  them  the  doors  of  heaven.  It 
is  commonly  called  limbus  patram;  besides 
which,  some  adopt  a  limbus  infantum,  to  which 
those  infants  go  who  die  without  having  been 
baptized. 

I^iMiTKR,  limitour,  an  itinerant  and  begging 
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friar,  employed  by  the  convent  to  collect  itf 
duet,  and  promote  its  temporal  interests,  within 
certain  limitM,  though  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  brotherhood  who  employed  him :  he  wai 
occasionally  a  person  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Chaucer  humorously  describes  him  as 
an  M.A. ;  a  preacher  of  charity  sermons;  a 
confessor  granting  easy  terms  of  absolution ; 
a  facetious  story-teller;  who  could  sing  a 
good  song,  or  play  skilfully  on  an  instrument; 
could  dissemble,  gloss,  pra^i  and  profess  ex- 
traordinary  sanctity  ;  be  violent  or  cautious, 
merry  and  wanton,  or  solemn  and  devout,  as 
the  occasion  required  ;  in  a  word,  a  very  po- 
pular ecclesiastic,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
the  ladies  of  his  day.  liusaeWs  Notes ;  Works 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Reformers,  voL  ii. 
pp.  536,  542. 

LiTAMT,  a  general  supplication    used  in 
public  worship  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
l>eity,  and  to  request  those  blessings  a  person 
wants.     The  word  comes  from  the   Greek 
Xcrawio,  "  supplication,"  of  Xira vcw,  "  1  be- 
seech."   At  first,  the  use  of  litanies  was  not 
fixed  to  any  stated  time,  but  were  only  em- 
ployed as  exigencies  required.     They  were 
observed,  in  imitation  of  the  Ninevites,  with 
ardent  supplications  and  fastings,  to  avert  the 
threatened  judgments  of  fire,  earthquake,  in- 
undations, or  hostile  invasions.  About  the  ^ear 
4(M),  litanies  began  to  be  used  in  processions, 
the  people  walking  barefoot,  and  repeating 
them  with  great  devotion  ;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  by  this  means  several  countries  were  de- 
livered fh)m  great  calamities.     The  days  on 
which  they  were  used  were  called  Rogation 
days ;  these  were  appointed  by  the  canons  of 
different  councils,  till  it  was  decreed  by  the 
council  of  Toledo,  that  they  should  be  used 
every  month  throughout  the  year ;  and  thus, 
by  degrees,  they  came  to  be  used  weekly  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  ancient  sta- 
tionary days  for  fasting.     To  th^se  days  the 
rubric  of  the  Church  oi  England  has  added 
Sundays,  as  being  the  greatest  day  for  assem- 
bling at  divine  service.    IJefore  the  last  review 
of  the  "  Common  Prayer,"  the  litany  was  a 
distinct  service  by  itself,  and  used  sometimes 
after  the  morning  prayer  was  over ;  at  present, 
it  is  made  one  office  with  the  morning  service, 
being  ordered  to  be  read  after  the  thutl  collect 
for  grace,  instead  of  the  intercessional  prayers 
in  the  daily  service. 

Almost  every  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar 
has  his  litany  m  which  the  people  respond, 
Ora  pro  nobis.  Litanies  are  found  in  the  old 
Lutheran  hymn-books;  but  they  are  no  longer 
used  by  German  Protestants. 

Liturgy  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in  ge- 
neral belonging  to  divine  service.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  Xurovpyi'a,  ^  service, 
public  ministry,"  formed  of  Xctroc,  "  public," 
and  toyov,  **work."  In  a  more  restrained 
signification,  liturgy  is  used  among  the  Ro- 
numists  to  signify  the  mass,  and  among  us 


the  common  prayer.     All  who  have  written 
on  liturgies  agree,  that  in  primitive  days,  di- 
vine service  was  exceedingly  simplev  clogged 
with  a  very  few  ceremonies,  and  conusted  of 
but  a  small  number  of  prayers ;  but,  by  de- 
grees, they  increued  the  number  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  added  new  prayers,  to   make  the 
office  look  more  awfhl  and  venerable  to  the 
people.     At  length,  things  were   carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  a  regulation  became  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  the 
service  and  the  manner  of  performing  it  into 
writing,  and  this  was  what  they  called  a  li- 
turgy.   Liturgies  have  been  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  countries.     The 
Armenians  have  their  Liturgy  in  the  old  Ar- 
menian tongue,  which,  they  say,  was  com- 
posed by  one  of  their  patriarchs  named  John, 
who  lived  some  time  after   the  Conncil  of 
Chalcedon.     It  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1642, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  but  the  Romish  cen- 
sors have  corrupted  it  in  several  places.    The 
liturgy  of  the  Copti,  or  Christians  of  Eg>'pt, 
is  written  in  the  Coptic,  or  Egyptian,  which 
is  now  scarcely  understood  by  any  person, 
wherefore,  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  this 
liturgy,  there  is  an  Arabic  version  added,  out 
of  which  it  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Victor  Scialic,  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus, 
and  is  found  in  the  BiUiotheca  Patrum,  attri- 
buted to   Basil,  Gre^ry,  and  CyrtL     The 
Ethiopic  liturgy  is  written  in  the  old  Ethio- 
pian   language,    notwithstanding    that    the 
Ethiopians,  as  well  as  the  Syrians,  call  their 
liturgies  Chaldaic.     Some  Ethiopic  liturgies 
were  printed  at  Rome  in  1548,  wherein,  be- 
sides two  others,  is  also  that,  whose  title  is 
Camm  Universalis  Ecclesia:  Ethiopttm,  which 
was  also  printed  there  the  jear  following  in 
Latin,  and  afterwards  re-prmted  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca   Patrum.     That    liturgy   which   the 
Ethiopians  attribute  to  Dioscoma,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  was  printed  in  Ethiopic  and 
Latin  at  Ix)ndon,  in  1661,  at  the  end  of  the 
Ethiopic  Dictionary  of  Ludolphus.     This  last 
liturgy  is  very  short,  whereas  that  which  is 
called  Canon  Ecclesia  Ethiopian  is  long  enotigfa. 
The  Greeks  have  four  liturgies,  viz. — that  of 
James,  Mark,  John  Chrysostom,  and  Basil; 
but  they  ordinarily  use  only  the  two  latter, 
the  liturgy  of  James  bein^  only  read  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  of  Mark  m  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria.    Most  of  the  eastern  Christians  be- 
lieve that  these  liturgies  were  composed  by 
those  whose  names  they  bear.     Leo  Allatius 
himself,  and  Cardinal  Bona  assure  us,  that 
the  liturgy  attributed  to  James  was  reaUy  his, 
that  it  is  the  original  of  all  other  liturgies, 
and  that  it  has  only  in  process  of  time  been 
enlarged :  but  the  contrary  may  be  provtd 
from  an  answer  of  Theodoras  Balsamon,  set 
down   in   the  fifth  book  of  the  Jiu  Graeo- 
Romanum.    Some  had  demanded  of  Balsa- 
mon, by  letters,  whether  the  liturgies  that 
went  under  the  names  of  James  and  Mark 
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were  really  theirs ;  to  which  he  mnswera,  , 
**  That  DelUier  the  Holy  Scripture,  nor  anj  ; 
council,  had  ever  attributed  to  Mark  the  It- 
targy  that  bears  his  name,  and  that  the  thirty - 
second  canon  of  the  Council  General  in  Trullo, 
had  indeed  attributed  to  James  the«  liturgy 
that  went  under  his  name;  but  that  the 
eighty-fifth  canon  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
fifty-ninth  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  their 
reckoning  up  of  the  books  of  holy  writ,  which 
were  compcMsed  by  the  apostles,  and  which 
are  to  be  used  in  the  church,  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  liturgies  of  James  or  Mark.**  As 
for  the  liturgies  of  John  Chrysostom  and 
Basil,  the  authority  of  Proclns,  Archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  is  commonly  made  use  ot, 
who  asserts,  that  James  was  the  first  author 
of  the  Greek  liturgy,  which  being  afterwards, 
in  process  of  time,  much  enlarged,  was 
abridged  by  John  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  for 
which  reason  these  two  liturgies  also  bear 
their  names.  There  are  many  more  Syriac 
liturgies  than  there  are  Greek.  Father  Simon 
observes,  in  his  *'  Supplement  to  the  Jewish 
Ceremonies,"  that  the  Jacobites  also  reckon 
np  forty  different  liturgies,  all  under  different 
names,  and  all  in  manuscript  The  Marouites 
have  printed  at  Rome,  in  1 592,  their  missal, 
under  the  title  of  MiaaaU  Chaldaicttm  juxta 
liitum  Eccltna  Natitmi*  Maronitarum^  which 
contains  twelve  liturgies,  under  the  names  of 
Xystus  Pope,  John  Chrvsostom,  John  the 
Evangelist,  Peter,  Chief  of  the  Apostles, 
IXenys,  Cyril,  Matthew  the  Pastor,  John 
Patriarch,  sumamed  Susan,  Eustathius,  Ma- 
ruta.  Metropolitan  of  Tagrit,  James  the 
Apostle,  and  brother  of  our  Lord,  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  and  a  second  of  Peter. 

The  Nestorians  also  have  their  liturgies 
written  in  Syriac,  which  they  make  use  of  in 
their  public  service.  Father  Simon  tells  us, 
in  his  remarks  upon  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia, 
that  he  had  a  manuscript  copy  of  these  litur- 
gies, which  belonged  to  a  Chaldee  priest,  of 
the  Nestorian  rite,  whose  name  was  Elias. 
This  manuscript  contained  only  three  litur- 
gies, vis. — that  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  that 
of  Theodorus,  sumamed  the  Interpreter,  t.  e. 
of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuesta;  and  the  third 
under  the  name  of  Nestorius.  The  Indian 
Christians,  called  the  Christians  of  Thomas, 
who  are  of  the  sect  of  the  Nestorians,  make 
UM  of  this  Sjrriac  missal,  which  they  read  at 
Goa,  Cochin,  Angamala,  and  in  other  places 
of  the  Indies,  where  these  Christians  of  Tho- 
mas inhabit 

The  liturgy  of  the  Roman  church  consists 
of  the  Breviary,  containing  the  matins,  lauds, 
&c. ;  the  Missal,  or  volume  employed  in  say- 
ing mass,  and  containing  the  calendar,  the 
general  rubrics,  or  rites  of  that  mass;  the 
Ceremonial,  containing  the  offices  peculieir  to 
the  pope,  such  as  consecration,  benediction, 
canonisation,  &c. ;  the  Pontificate,  which  de- 
scribes the  functions  of  bishops  at  ordinations, 


consecration  of  churches,  &c. ;  and  the  Ritoal. 
containing  the  services  as  performed  by  the 
simple  priests  both  in  pnbhc  worship  and  in 
private.  The  whole  of  this  liturgy  is  per- 
formed in  Latin. 

The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  was 
composed  in  the  year  1547,  and  established  in 
the  second  year  of  King  E^dward  VI.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  reviewed,  be- 
cause some  things  were  contained  in  that 
liturgy  which  showed  a  compliance  with  the 
superstition  of  those  times,  and  some  excep- 
tions were  taken  against  it  by  some  learned 
men  at  home,  and  by  Calvin  abroad.  Some 
alterations  were  made  in  it  which  consisted 
in  adding  the  general  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, and  the  communion  to  begin  with  the 
ten  commandments.  The  use  of  oil  in  con- 
firmation and  extreme  unction  was  left  out, 
and  also  prayers  for  souls  departed,  and  what 
related  to  a  belief  of  Christ*s  real  presence  in 
the  eucharist  This  liturgy,  so  reformed,  was 
established  by  the  acts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Edward  VL  cap.  1 .  However,  it  was  abolished 
b^  Queen  Mary,  who  enacted,  that  the  ser- 
vice should  stand  as  it  was  most  commonly 
used  in  the  lost  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIIL  That  of  Edward  VL  was  re- 
established, with  some  alterations,  by  Eliza- 
beth. Some  further  alterations  were  intro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  review  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  by  order  of  King 
James,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  particu- 
larly in  the  office  of  private  baptism,  in  several 
rubrics,  and  other  passages,  with  the  addition 
of  five  or  six  new  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
and  all  that  part  of  the  catechism  which  con- 
tains the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  The 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  altered,  remained 
in  force  from  the  first  year  of  King  James 
to  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  IL  The  last 
review  of  the  liturgy  ^^as  in  the  year  1661. 
Many  supplications  have  been  since  made  for 
a  review,  but  without  success.  The  Common 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Protestant  episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
adopted  in  1789,  omits  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  leaves  to  the  officiating  minister  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  substitute  for  the  article 
"he  descended  into  heU,**  the  words  **he 
went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits.** 
BinghanCM  Orig,  Ecch  b.  IS ;  BnmghimCM 
Diet;  Bennett,  Robinton,  and  Ckwksom,  on 
Litur,  ptusim ;  A  Letter  to  a  Diatenting  Mi- 
nxMteron  the  Expediency  of  Forms,  nndBrekeWe 
Answer;  Rogers's  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  Bidduiph^s  Essays  on 
the  Liturgy;  Orion's  Letters,  voL  L  pp.  16,  24. 

Liverpool  Liturgy,  a  liturgy  so  called 
firom  its  first  publication  at  Liverpool  It  was 
composed  by  some  of  the  Presbyterians,  who, 
growing  weary  of  extempore  prayer,  thought 
a  form  more  desirable.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1752.  Mr.  Orton  says  of  it  **  It  is 
scarcely  a  Christian  liturgy.     In  the  collect 
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tlie  name  of  <'hrist  is  hardlv  mentioiu'd  ;  ami 
the  Spirit  is  quite  bauisht>(l  from  it."  It  inras 
little  better  than  a  deistieal  composition. 
Ortnufi  lArthrs.  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  H 1  ;  liitgue  and 
Jif/tnrtt'n  Hist,  of  Diss.  vol.  ill.  p.  342. 

LoGoy,  <ir.  6  Xoyor.  the  word,  a  term 
employed  by  the  evangelist  John  to  dcsijrnate 
the  mediatorial  ehar»cter  of  our  Redeemer, 
with  s|>ecial  reference  to  his  revelation  of  the 
character  and  will  of  the  Father.  It  api>ear8 
to  be  used  as  an  abstract  for  th«*  concri-te,  just 
as  we  lind  the  same  writer  employin«r  I'ujlit  for 
iuhfihti'ticr^  lij'f  fur  li/i'-yh'vr,  &c.  ;  so  that  it 
properly  signifies  the  sjH:akcr  or  interpreter, 
than  which  nothing  can  more  exactly  accord 
with  the  statement  made,  Jidm  i.  H,  "  No 
man  hath  se\'n  (nxl  at  anv  time;  the  onlv- 
iK'gotten,  >*h«)  Is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
hwih  I  lulu  rv  I  him,"  i.v.  communicated  to  us 
the  true  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  character. 
That  the  term  is  merely  expresj^ive  of  a  divine 
atthbnre,  a  position  >\hich  has  been  long  and 
variously  maintained  by  S4.K."inians,  though 
a!»andoned  as  untenable  by  some  of  their  best 
uuthorities,  is  in  total  repugnance  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  context,  which  distinctly 
and  expressly  require  personal  subsistence  in 
the  subject  which  it  describes,  lie  whom 
John  styles  the  Logos,  has  the  creation  of  all 
things  ascribed  to  him  ;  is  set  forth  as  posses- 
sing the  country  and  jH'ople  of  the  Jews ;  as 
the  onl}-lH*gotten  (Son)  of  the  Father;  as 
assuming  the  human  nature,  and  displaying 
in  it  the  attributes  of  grace  and  truth,  &c. 
Such  things  could  never,  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  propriety,  Ik.'  said  of  any  men*  attri- 
bute or  quality.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  i 
]K'rsonification  to  be  reconciled  with  the  uni-  ' 
versally  admitted  fact,  that  the  style  of  John 
is  the  most  simjdy  historical,  and  the  furthest 
removed  fnnu  that  si>ecies  of  compositi(m  to 
which  such  a  figure  of  sjwech  proiH»rly  be- 
longs. To  the  Logos  the  apostle  attributes 
eternal  existence,  distinct  personality,  and 
strict  and  proper  Deitv — characters  which  he  j 
also  ascrilx's  to  him  in  his  first  epistle — be-  | 
sides  the  pK>ssession  and  exercise  of  perfi»c-  | 
tions  which  absolutely  exclude  the  idea  of 
dcrive<l  or  created  being. 

^^*ith  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  a 
diversity  ot  opinion  has  obtained  among  in- 
terpreters. Some  consider  it  as  taken  from 
the  system  of  the  Gnostics;  others  as  derived 
from  the  I*lat*>nic  i)hilosophy,  especially  as 
amalgamated  with  JcHish  theology  by  Philo, 
the  Alexandrian  Jew,  in  whose  writings  some 
very  remarkable  passages  occur  on  the  subject 
of  the  Lo^os ;  a  third  class  suj){>ose  it  to  have 
Ik-'cu  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  ai>ostle  by 
Ct*ridin  ])assages  of  the  Old  Testament,  such 
as  Psalm  xxxiii.  6 ;  but  the  by{)othesis  most 
generally  adopted  is  that  according  to  which 
the  term  is  borrowed  from  the  i'haldee  Para- 
phrases, in  which  the  phrase  'n  w^'2*o,  immia 
tVAdonaif  *'  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  is  appa- 


rently used  in  a  hypostatical  or  pcrsoiul 
Si.'nse.  For  though  it  is  undeniably  employed 
in  these  ancient  Jewish  writings  to  signify 
the  operative  energy  of  the  Divine  nature,  or 
that  nature  itself,  yet  in  innumerable  places 
we  find  such  personal  characteristics  attri- 
buted to  it,  as  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  was  also  used  to  point  out  distinct  person- 
ality ;  and  taking  a  view  of  the  passages  jk- 
riatim  in  which  it  is  thus  employed,  we  mast 
be  satisfied  that  it  describes  Him  whose  go- 
ings forth  were  from  the  m<.i8t  ancient  times, 
who  created  the  world,  appeared  unto  the 
patriarchs,  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel 
thntugh  the  wilderness,  and  was  set*n  hv 
Mose<,  Isaiah,  &c.  In  these  passages,  and  in 
the  Mtmrii  or  Ltyg<vs  which  they  exhibit,  wc 
rec<»guize  the  character  of  the  redeeming  and 
covenant  Angel,  in  whom  was  the  divine 
name;  in  other  words,  who  was  possessed  of 
all  the  holy  perfections  or  properties  which 
constitute  the  nature  of  Deity.  See  Ur.  Lau- 
ri'nct'n  Dissertation  on  thelAHfoit;  J,  J,  Otuiwtf's 
liihlical  yutes;  and  Dr,  J,  P,  Smith  em  the 
JWauH  of  Christ. 

Lollards,  a  religious  sect,  differing  in 
many  pt^nts  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
arose  in  Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  so  called,  as  many  writ- 
ers have  imagined,  from  Walter  Lollard,  who 
began  to  dogmatize  in  i:il5,  and  was  burnt  at 
Cologne;  tliough  others  think  that  LoUard 
was  no  surname,  but  merely  a  term  of  re- 
proach applied  to  all  heretics  who  concealed 
the  poison  of  error  imder  the  appearance  of 
piety. 

The  monk  of  Canterbury  derives  the  origin 
of  the  wonl  loUard  among  us  from  Iviittm,  "■  a 
tare,"  as  if  the  Lolbrds  were  the  tares  sown 
in  Christ's  vineyard.  Abellev  says,  that  the 
word  signifies  "praising  God,^'  from  the  Ger- 
man loben,  "  to  praise,"  and  /wtt,  "  lord  C  be- 
cause the  lx>llards  employed  themselves  in 
travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  singing 
psalms  and  hymns.  Others,  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  derive  lullharj,  lullhuni,  or 
IcJlcrt,  litUert,  as  it  was  written  by  the  ancient 
Germans,  from  the  old  German  word  /uAVa, 
loUen,  or  /u//c«,  and  the  termination  AarJ,  with 
which  many  of  the  high  Dutch  words  eud. 
Lifiicn  signifies,  *'to  sing  with  a  low  voice," 
and  therefore  loUard  is  a  singer,  or  one  who 
frequently  sings ;  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue  oi 
the  Germans  it  dentnes  a  person  w  ho  is  c*va- 
tinually  praising  Gfxl  with  a  song,  or  singing 
hymns  to  his  honour. 

The  Aiexians  or  Cellites  were  c-alled  Li4- 
lanLs,  because  they  were  public  uingti-s,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  inter  the  h^idios  df 
those  who  died  of  the  plague,  and  sang  adir^^c 
over  them  in  a  mournful  and  indistinct  toi.e, 
as  they  carried  them  to  the  grave.  The 
name  was  afterwards  assumed  bv  r»erM>uft 
that  dishonoured  it ;  for  we  tind  among  lliose 
Lollards  who  made  cxtraordinurv  prutencis 
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to  religion,  and  spent  the  greatest  ]Kirt  of  their 
time  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  such  acts  of 
piety,  there  were  many  abominable  hypocrites, 
who  entertained  the  most  ridiculons  opinions, 
and  concealed  the  most  enormoos  vices  under 
the  specious  mask  of  this  extraordinary  profes- 
sion. Many  injurious  aspersions  were  there- 
fore propagated  against  those  who  assumed 
this  name  by  the  priests  and  monks ;  so  that, 
by  degrees,  any  person  who  covered  heresies 
or  crimes  under  the  appearance  of  piety  was 
callel  a  Lollard,  Thus  the  name  was  not 
used  to  denote  any  one  particiUar  sect,  but 
was  formerly  common  to  all  persons  or 
sects  who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  im- 
piety towards  God  or  the  church,  under  an 
external  profession  of  great  piety.  However, 
many  societies,  consisting  both  of  men  and 
women,  under  the  name  of  Lollards,  were 
formed  in  most  parts  of  Germany  and  Flan- 
ders, and  were  supported  partly  by  their 
manual  labours,  and  partly  hy  the  charitable 
donations  of  pious  persons.  The  magistrates 
and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where  these 
brethren  and  sisters  resided  gave  them  parti- 
cular marks  of  ftvour  and  protection,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  usefulness  to  the  sick  and 
needy.  They  were  thus  supported  against 
their  malignant  rivals,  and  obtained  many 
fiapal  constitutions,  by  which  their  institute 
was  confirmed,  their  persons  exempted  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  inquisitor,  and  subjected 
entirely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops;  but 
as  these  measures  were  insufficient  to  secure 
them  from  molestation,  Charles  duke  of  Bur- 
gundVf  in  the  year  1472,  obtained  a  solemn 
hull  from  Pope  Sextus  IV.,  ordering  that  the 
I'ellites,  or  Lollards,  should  be  ranked  among 
the  religious  orders,  and  delivered  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  And  Pope 
Julius  11.  granted  them  still  greater  privi- 
leges, in  the  year  150C.  Mosheim  informs 
us,  that  many  societies  of  this  kind  are  still 
subsisting  at  Cologne,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Flanders,  though  they  have  evidently  de- 
parted from  their  ancient  rules. 

l^Uard  and  his  followers  rejected  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  and 
))i-nauces  for  sin ;  arguing  that  Christ's  suffer- 
ings were  sufficient  He  is  likewise  said  to 
have  Set  aside  baptism,  as  a  thing  of  no  effect ; 
and  repentance,  as  not  absolutely  necessary, 
&c.  In  England,  the  followers  of  Wickliffe 
were  ciilled,  by  way  of  reproach,  Lollards, 
from  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  affi- 
nity between  some  of  their  tenets;  though 
others  were  of  opinion  that  the  English 
I^Ilards  came  from.  Germany.  See  ^\ICK- 
LiFFrrES. 

Lombard,  Peter,  otherwise  known  by  the 
title  of  master  of  the  sentences,  the  father  of 
hchola.stic  theology.  He  was  bom  at  Novara, 
in  Lombardy,  and  died  archbishop  of  Paris, 
in  1 IGI.  His  work  on  the  sentences  is  divided 
into  four  bvK>ks,  and  has  Uren  largely  com- 


mented upon.     He  also  left  commentaries  on 
the  Psalms  and  PauKs  Epistles. 

Long  Suffering  of  God.    See  Patience 
OF  God. 

Lord,  a  term  properly  denoting  one  who 
has  dominion,  applied  to  God,  the  suDreme 
governor  and  disposer  of  all  things.  When 
'  printed  with  capitals  in  the  English  Bible,  it 
stands  for  the  Hebrew  mrr  Jehovah,  or  ♦riK 
Adonai,  names  exclusively  given  to  the  Divine 
Being.     See  God. 

Lord's  Day.     See  Sabdath. 

Lord's  Name  Taken  in  Vain,  consists, 
first,  in  using  it  lightly  or  rashly,  in  excla- 
mations, ac^urations,  and  appeals  m  common 
conversation. — 2.  Hypocritically  in  our  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  &c. — d.Superstitiously,  as  when 
the  Israelites  carried  the  ark  to  the  field  of 
battle,  to  render  them  successful  against  the 
Philistines,  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4.—^.  Wantonly,  in 
swearing  by  him,  or  creatures  in  his  stead. 
Matt.  V.  34,  37. — 5.  Angrily,  or  sportfully, 
cursing,  and  devoting  ourselves  or  others  to 
mischief  and  damnation. — 6.  Perjuring  our- 
selves, attesting  that  which  is  fidse,  MaL  iii. 
5. — 7.  Blasphemously  reviling  God,  or  causing 
others  to  do  so,  Rom.  iL  24.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  sin  more  common  as  to  the  practice, 
and  less  thought  of  as  to  the  guilt  of  it,  than 
this.  Nor  is  it  thus  common  with  the  vulgar 
only,  but  with  those  who  call  tlieiiLselvcs 
wise,  humane,  and  moral  They  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  murder,  theft,  adultery,  &c.,  while 
they  forget  th:;t  the  same  law  which  prohibits 
the  commission  of  these  crimes,  d(H»s,  with 
equal  force,  forbid  that  of  pn>faning  his  name. 
No  man,  therefore,  whatever  his  sense,  abili- 
ties, or  profession  may  be,  can  be  held  guilt- 
less, or  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  wicked  man,  while  he  lives  in  the 
habitual  violation  of  this  part  of  God's  sacred 
law.  A  very  celebrated  female  writer,  justlv 
obser\'es,  that  "  It  is  utterly  inexcusable ;  it 
has  none  of  the  palliatives  of  temptation 
which  other  vices  plead,  and  in  tliat  respect 
stands  distinguished  from  all  others  both  in 
its  nature  and  degree  of  guilt.  Like  many 
other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once  cause  and 
effect ;  it  proceeds  firom  want  of  love  and  re- 
verence to  the  bi'St  of  Beings,  and  causes  the 
want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  This  species  of  jirofaneness  is  not 
only  swearing,  but,  perhai^s,  in  some  respects, 
swearing  (»f  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a  direct . 
breach  of  an  express  command,  and  offends 
against  the  very  letter  of  that  law,  which 
says,  in  so  many  words,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd  thy  God  in  vain.* 
It  offends  against  politeness  and  good  breed- 
ing, for  those  who  commit  it  little  think  of 
the  pain  they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind, 
which  is  deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  the 
holy  name  it  loves  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as 
contrary  t(»  gtHxl  breeding  to  give  i»ain,  as  it 
is  to  true  piety  to  be  pnifane.     It  is  astonish- 
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used  in  this  ordinance,  or  vrhat  coloured  wine, 
for  Christ  took  that  which  was  readiest  The 
eating  of  the  bread  and  drinking  of  the  wine 
being  always  connected  in  Christ^s  example, 
they  ought  never  to  be  separated ;  whenever 
one  is  given,  the  other  should  not  be  with- 
held. This  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but 
are   only   emblems  thereof.     See  Transub- 

8TANTIATION. 

The  subjects  of  this  ordinance  should  be 
such  as  make  a  credible  profession  of  the 
gospel;  the  ignorant,  and  those  whose  lives 
are  immoral,  have  no  right  to  it ;  nor  should 
it  he  ever  administered  as  a  test  of  civil 
obedience,  for  this  is  perverting  the  design 
of  it.  None  but  true  believers  can  approach 
it  with  profit;  yet  we  cannot  exclude  any 
who  make  a  credible  profession ;  for  God  is 
the  judge  of  the  hearti^  while  we  can  only  act 
according  to  outward  appearances. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  time  of 
administering  it  Some  plead  for  the  morn- 
ing, others  the  afternoon,  and  some  for  the 
evening ;  which  latter,  indeed,  was  the  time 
of  the  first  celebration  of  it,  and  is  most  suit- 
able to  a  supper.  How  of^en  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served has  been  disputed.  Some  have  been 
for  keeping  it  every  day  in  the  week  ;  others 
four  times  a  week ;  some  every  lord's  day, 
which  many  think  is  nearest  the  apostolic 
practice.  Acts  xx.  7  ;  a  practice  which  was 
lon^  kept  up  in  Christian  antiquity,  and  only 
deviated  firom  when  the  love  of  the  Christians 
began  to  wax  cold.  Others  keep  it  three  times 
a  year,  and  some  once  a  year ;  but  the  most 
common  is  once  a  month.  It  evidently  ap- 
pi»ars,  however,  both  from  Scripture,  I  Cor. 
XL  26,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ordinance, 
that  it  ought  to  be  frequent 

As  to  the  posture : — Dr.  Doddridge  justly 
observes,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  Christians  have  perverted  an  ordinance, 
intended  as  a  pledge  and  means  of  their 
mutual  union,  into  an  occasion  of  discord  and 
contention,  by  laying  such  a  disproportionate 
stress  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered, and  the  posture  in  which  it  is  to 
be  received.  As  to  the  latter,  a  table  posture 
seems  most  eligible,  as  having  been  used  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  being  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  notion  of  a  sacred  feast ;  and 
kneeling,  which  was  never  introduced  into 
the  church  till  transubstantiation  was  re- 
ceived, may  prove  an  occasion  of  superstition. 
Nevertheless,  provided  it  be  not  absolutely 
imposed  as  a  term  of  communion,  it  will  be 
the  part  of  Christian  candour  to  acquiesce  in 
the  use  of  it  in  others  by  whom  it  is  pre- 
ferred. It  appears  that  standing  was  at  least 
fre<|uently  used  in  the  Christian  church,  viz. 
always  on  the  Ix)rd*s  day,  and  between  E^ter 
and  >Vhit8untidc.  The  manner  in  which  this 
ordinance  is  administered,  both  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and   among  Protestant  Dissen- 


ters, is  so  well  known,  that  we  need  say 
nothing  of  it  here. 

We  will  only  subjoin  a  few  directions  in 
what  fhime  of  mind  we  should  attend  upon 
this  ordinance.  It  should  be  with  sorrow 
for  our  past  sins,  and  easiness  and  calmness 
of  affection,  free  from  the  disorders  and 
ruffles  of  passion ;  with  a  holy  awe  and  re- 
verence of  the  Divine  Majesty,  yet  with  a 
gracious  confidence  and  ^earnest  desires  to- 
wards God ;  with  raised  expectations ;  prayer, 
joy,  and  thanksgiving,  and  love  to  all  men. 
When  coming  from  it,  we  should  admire  the 
condescensions  of  divine  grace;  watch  against 
the  snares  of  Satan,  and  the  allurements  of 
the  world;  rejoice  in  the  finished  work  of 
Christ;  depend  upon  the  gracious  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  keep  up  a  sense  of 
the  divine  favour;  and  be  longing  for  heaven, 
where  we  hope  at  last  to  join  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  first-bom. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  numerous. 
1.  It  is  a  mean  of  strengthening  our  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  2.  It  affords  great 
consolation  and  joy.  3.  It  increases  love.  4. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  enlighten  our  minds  in 
the  mystery  of  godliness.  5.  It  gives  us  an 
utter  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  occa- 
sions a  hearty  grief  for  it  6.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  and  strengthen  all  holy 
desires  in  us.  7.  It  renews  our  obligations 
to  our  Lord  and  Master.  8.  It  binds  the 
souls  of  Christians  one  to  another.  See  Case^s 
Ser.^  ser.  7 ;  and  Henry  Earle,  JJoolittle^  Grove^ 
and  RoberUpn,  on  the  LoriFs  Supper;  Dr. 
Owen\  Charnock's,  Dr.  CudivorUi's^  Mr.  Wil- 
leVsy  Dr.  WorthingUm^s,  Dr.  Watts  s^  Bishop 
Warburton*8f  Bishop  Cleaver  s^  Dr.  Belts 
Pieces  on  the  Subject;  Orme*s  Discourses  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Erskine  and  Mason  on 
Frequency  of  Communion.  A  variety  of  other 
treatises,  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  be  seen  in  almost 
anv  catalogue. 

Lot  is  a  mutual  agreement  to  determine  an 
uncertain  event,  no  other  ways  determinable, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  providence  of  God,  on 
casting  or  throwing  something.  This  is  a 
decisory  lot,  Prov.  xvi.  33  ;  xviii.  18.  The 
matter,  therefore,  to  be  determined,  in  order 
to  avoid  guilt,  should  be  important,  and 
no  other  possible  way  left  to  determine  it ; 
and  the  manner  of  making  the  appeal  solemn 
and  grave,  if  we  would  escape  the  guilt  of 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Wantonly, 
without  necessity,  and  in  a  ludicrous  manner, 
to  make  this  appeal,  must  be  therefore  highly 
blameable.  And  if  thus  the  decisory  lot, 
when  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  employed, 
be  criminal,  equally,  if  not  more  so,  must  tho 
divinatory  lot  be,  which  is  employed  for  dis- 
covering the  will  of  God ;  this,  being  no 
mean  of  God's  appointment,  must  be  supf^- 
stitious,  and  the  height  of  presumption.    The 
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Moravian  Brethren  Mnjiloy  the  aj»j»er»l  to  lot 
in  the  case  of  niarria^ri'  ami  other  appoint- 
ments in  their  community. 

IjitVK  consibtii  in  approbation  of,  and  in- 
clination towards  an  object  that  appears  to 
U9  as  gcKKJL  It  ba«  been  distinguished  into, 
1.  ]^o%'e  of  esteem,  which  arisen  from  the 
mere  consideration  of  s(»me  excellency  in  an 
object,  and  belongs  either  to  persons  or 
thinfTM.  2.  Love  of  benevolence,  which  is  an 
inclination  to  seek  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  any  thing.  3.  Love  of  complaisance,  which 
arisi's  from  the  consideration  of  any  object 
agreeable  to  us,  and  calculated  to  afford  us 
phrasure. 

I*oVK,  WhirrnKHLYj  is  affection  to  our  nei;:h- 
bfuirs,  and  esi>ecially  to  the  saints,  pnmipting 
us  to  every  act  of  kiuflness  towards  them. 
It  does  not  indee^l  consist  merely  in  pity  to  . 
and  relief  of  others,  I  Cot.  xiii. ;  in  love  to 
our  benefactors  only,  and  those  who  are  re- 
lated to  us.   Matt.  V.   4G,  47  :    it   must  flow 
from  love  to  (i<Hl,  and  extend  to  all  mankind; 
ye:i,  we  are  requirc*<l  by  the  highest  authority  , 
to  love  even  our  enemie<i.  Mutt.  v.  44 ;    not 
so  as  to  c(mntcnance  them  in  their  evil  actions,  ' 
but  to  forgive  the  injuries  they  have  done  to  ■ 
us.     lA)ve  to  gooil  men,  also,  must  be  parti- 
cularly cullivate<l,  for  it  is  the  command  of  ' 
.<'hrist,  John    xiii.  .'M ;    they  Mong   to   the; 
same   Father  and   family,  (Jal.  vi.    1(» ;    we  I 
hereby  give  proof  of  our  disci pleship,  John  . 
xiii.  '{3  ;  the  example  of  <'hrist  should  allure 
us  to   it,  1  John  iii.  10;    it  is  creative  of  a 
variety  of  pleasing  sensations,  and  prevents  ; 
H  thousand   evils :   it   is  the   greatest   of  all 
grac<s,  1  Cor.  xiii.  l.'J ;  it  answers  the  end  of  ■ 
the  law,   1  Tim.  i.  5;  resembles  the  inhabit-  | 
ants  <»f  a  better  worhl,  and  withcmt  it  every  : 
oilier  attainnu>nt  is  of  no  avail,  1  Cor.  xiii. ; 
this   h)ve  should  show  itself  by  praying  for 
our  brethren,  Eph.  vi.  18  ;  bearing  one   an- 
other's burdens,   by  assisting  and   relieving 
each  other.   Gal.  vi.  2 ;  by  forbearing  with 
one   another,  <\d.  iii.  l.'J ;   by  reproving  and 
admonishing  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  l*rov. 
xx>ii.  .">,  0  ;  by  establishing  each  other  in  the 
truth,  by  conversation,  exhortation,  and  stir- 
ring up  one  another  to  the  several  duties  of 
religion,  lM)th  public  and  private.  Jude  20, 
21;  lleb.  X.  2 1,  25.     See  (.'iiARiTV. 

LovK,  Family  of.     A  sect   that  arose  in 
Holland,  in  the  sixteenth   century,  founded 
by    Henry    Nichiilas,    a   Westphalian.      He 
mainiaiuisl  that  he  had  a  Ci>mmission  from 
heaven  to  te;ich  men  that  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  lore  ;  | 
tliat  all  other  thiH)Iogical  tenets,  whether  they  ; 
re'ated  to  objects  of  faith  or  modes  of  worship,  . 
were  of  no  sort  of  moment :    and,   conse-  | 
quently.  that  it  was   a  matter  of  the   most  , 
perfivt  indilfereuce  what  opinions  Christians 
interiained    concerning   the    divine    nature, 
providtnl  their  hearts  bunuNl  with  the  pure 
and  sacrtHi  flame  of  piety  and  love.  j 


lAyvE  Feasts.     Se«  Aoapm. 

Love  OF  God,  is  either  his  natural  delight 
in  tliat  which   is  good.   Is.  IxL  8  ;  or  that 
especial  affection  he  bears  to  his  people,   1 
John  iv.  19.     Not  that  he  possesses  the  pas- 
sion of  love  as  we  do;  but   it  implies   bis 
a^Hsolute  purpose  and  will  to  deliver,  bless, 
and  save  his  people.     The  love  of  God  to  his 
people  appears   in  his  all-wise  designs   and 
plans  for  their  happiness,  Eph.  iii.  10. — 2.  In 
the   chr)ice  of  them,   and   detennination   to 
sanctifv  and  glorify  them,  2  Thess.  iL  13. — 
3.  In  tfie  gift  of  his  Son  to  die  for  them,  and 
rcileem  them  from  sin,  death,  and  hell,  Rom. 
V.  0;  John  iii.  16. — I.  In    the    revelation   of 
his  will,  and  the  declaration  of  his  promises 
to  them,  2  Peter  L  4. — 5.  In  the  avful  punish- 
ment of  their  enemies,  Ex.  xix.  4.-6.  In  his 
actiuil  conduct  towards  them ;  in  supporting 
them   in  life,  bles.sing    them  in   death,   and 
bringing  them  to  gl<*y,   Rom.  viii.  30,  &c  ; 
vi.  23.     The  properties  of  this    love    may 
be  considered  as,  1.  Everlasting,   Jer.  xxxi. 
3  ;    Kph.  L  4. — 2.   Immutable,    I^IaL   iii.   6 ; 
Zepli.  iii.  17. — 3.  Free;  neither  the  sufferings 
of  ( 'hrist  nor  the  merits  of  men  are  the  cause, 
but  his  own  good  pleasure,  John  iiL  16. — I. 
(ireat  and  unspeakable,  Eph.  ii.  4,  6 ;  iiL  19 ; 
Psa.  xxxvi.  7. 

Love  to  God  is  a  divine  principle  im- 
planted in    the    mind    by   the    Holy    Spirit, 
whereby  we  reverence,  esteem,  desire,  and  de- 
light in  Him  as  the  chief  good.     It  includes 
a  knowledge  of  his  natural  excellences,  Psa. 
viii.  1  ;  and  a  consideration  of  his  goodness 
to  us,  I  John  iv.  19.    Nor  can  these  two  ideas. 
I  think,  be  well  separated;  for,  however  some 
may  argue  that  genuine  love  to  God  shoaM 
arise  onl^-  from  a  sense  of  his  amiableness,  yvt 
J  tliink  It  w  ill  be  difficidt  to  conceive  how  it 
can  exist,  abstracted  from  the  idea  of  his  rela- 
tive goodness.     The  passage  last  referred  to 
is  to  the  point,  aud  the  representations  given 
us  of  the  praises  of  the  saints   in   heaven 
accord  with  the  same  sentiment :  *•  Thou  art 
worthy,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us   by  thy 
blcH>d,  Rev.  V.  9.     See  Self- Love.     "  Love 
to  God  is  a  subject,**  says  Hishop  Porteo<, 
**  which  it  concerns  us  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  true  nature  of.     And  it  concerns  us 
the  more,   because   it  has    been   unhappily 
brought  into  disrepute  by  the  extravagant 
conceits  of  a  few  devout  enthusiasts  concern- 
ing it.     Of  these,  some  have  treated  the  love 
of  God  in  so  refined  a  way,  and  carried  it  to 
such  heights  of  seraphic  ecstasy  aud  raptorc 
that  common  minds  must  for  ever  despair  of 
either  following  or  understanding  them;  whilst 
othei's  have  described  it  in  such  warm  and 
indelicate  terms  as  are  much  better  suited  to 
the  grossness  of   earthly   passion   than  the 
purity  of  spiritual  affection. 

'*  Hut  the  accidental  excesses  of  this  holy 
sentiment  can  be  no  ju<it  arsrument^agaiost 
its  general  excellence  and  utility. 
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'*  Wc  know  that  even  friendship  it»i>lf  has 
M>inotimos  bi'en  abused  to  the  most  unworthy 
l>uri)<>si>!s  and  led  men  to  the  eommisHion  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimeK.  Shall  we,  there- 
tore,  utterly  diseard  that  generous  passion, 
and  consider  it  as  nothing  wore  than  the  un- 
natural fervour  of  a  romantic  imagioation  ? 
Kvcry  heart  revolts  against  so  wild  a  thought! 
Ami  why,  then,  must  we  suffer  the  love  of 
(mhI  to  Ik*  iKinished  out  of  the  world,  because 
it  has  iK'cn  sometimes  improperly  represented, 
or  in(liscn»etly  exercised  ?  It  is  not  either  fh>m 
the  visionary  mystic,  the  sensual  fanatic,  or  the 
fi  .iniic  zealot,  but  from  the  pUin  word  of  God, 
that  we  are  to  take  our  ideas  of  this  divine  sen- 
timent. There  we  find  it  described  in  all  its 
native  purity  and  simplicity.  The  marks  by 
\v  hich  it  is  there  distinguished  contain  nothing 
enthusiastic  or  extravagant."  It  may  be  con- 
&i«UTe<l,  1.  As  sinccry.  Matt.  xxii.  .'Jfi,  38. — 
2.  Constant,  Horn.  viii. — 3.  Tniversai  of  all 
his  attributes,  commandments,  ordinances, 
iS:c.--4.  Proprejjsive,  I  Thess.  v.  12  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  "l;  Eph.  iii.  h». — 5.  Superlative,  I-am.  iii. 
•J  I.  -r>.  Kternal.  Kom.  viii.  This  love  mani- 
fests itself,  1.  In  a  desire  to  be  like  God. 
--:*.  In  makin<;  his  glory  the  supreme  end  of 
our  :icti<»ns.  I  Cor.  xi.  31. — 3.  In  delighting 
in  coinniunion  with  him,  1  John  i.  3. — 4.  In 
grief  under  the  hidings  of  his  face.  Job 
\  \  iii.  2.  -  Ti.  In  reliniiuishing  all  that  stands  in 
t»j)IM)Niti<in  to  his  will,  Phil.  iii.  t*. — 6.  In  re- 
ganl  to  his  house,  worship,  and  ordinances, 
Ps.  Ixxxiv. — 7.  In  love  for  his  truth  and  peo- 
I'le,  Ps.  cxix. ;  John  xiii.  35. — 8.  By  confi- 
dence in  his  pn>niises,  Psa.  Ixxi.  1. — And, 
lastly,  by  olvdience  to  his  word,  John  xiv. 
].'> ;  I  John  ii.  3.  (lilTs  Bmht  of  l)iv.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1*4,  Hvo;  Watt.s's  I)iM\iursrM  vn  Love  to 
(tini;  Scvtt's  Str.  ser.  14;  lUiiami/  on  /?</i- 
#/iow,  p.  2,  and  Sujns  of  CounUrftit  Zaji\\  p. 
h2  ;   liinhup  Portius's  Scrm.  vol.  i.  ser.  1. 

I.OVK  OF  THE  WoilLlK      Scc  WollLlh 

Low  <'ni'RCHMKN,  thosc  who  disapprove<l 
nf  the  schism  made  in  the  church  by  the 
n«»Ti -jurors,  and  who  distingnislied  themselves 
by  their  nunleration  towanls  Dissenters,  and 
were  less  anient  in  extending  the  limits  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.     S.'e  lliiiii  (.'iirRiH- 

MHV. 

I><>wTn,  William,  a  distinguished  divine, 
the  son  of  Willium  Lowth,  ai>othecarv  and 
citi/en  of  I<^mdon,  and  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  the  1 1th  of  September, 
lt>61.  He  was  educated  at  the  Merchant 
Tailors  School,  whence  he  was  elected,  in 
ir»7.'>,  into  St.  John*s  College,  Oxford ;  where, 
in  l()^<3,  he  graduated  master  of  arts,  and 
prooeede<l  to  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1C88. 
His  studies  were  strictly  confined  within 
his  own  province,  and  applied  solely  to  the 
d.ities  of  his  function;  yet,  that  he  might 
acqnit  himself  the  better,  he  ac<|uired  an 
nncfMunion  share  of  critical  learning,  lliere 
w.js  sr.ireely  any  ancient  author -Greek  or 


I«atin,  profhue  or  ecclesiastical,  especially  the 
latter — that  he  ha<l  not  read  with  care  and 
attention,  constantly  accompanying  his  read- 
ing with  critical  and  philologicu  remarks. 
Of  his  collections  in  this  way,  he  was  upon 
all  occasions  very  communicative.  Hence 
his  notes  on  **  Clemens  Alexandrinus,'"  which 
are  not  to  be  met  witli  in  Potter's  edition  of 
that  father.  Hence,  his  remarks  on  **Jo- 
sephus,"  communicati'd  to  Hudson  for  his 
edition.  Hence,  also,  those  larger  and  more 
numerous  annotations  on  the  **  Ecclesiastical 
Historians,"  inserted  in  Reading's  edititm  of 
them  at  Cambridge.  Chandler,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  while  engaged  in  his  defence  of 
Christianity,  against  Collins,  held  a  constant 
correspondence  with  him,  and  consulted  him 
upon  many  ditficulties  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  that  work.  But  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  character  was  that  which  least 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  piety, 
diligence,  hospitality,  and  beneficence,  ren- 
dered his  life  highly  exempUir^-,  and  greatly 
enforced  his  public  exhortations.  He  had 
three  daughters  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  the  learned  Dr.  Robert  liowth.  Bishop 
of  London,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  liis  time.  He  died  in  1732,  and 
was  buried,  by  his  own  orders,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Buriton.  The  professional  works  of 
this  learned  divine  are,—**  A  Vindication  of 
the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  (tf  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  ;**  **  Directions  for 
the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;" 
*•  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophetical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  which  generally  ac- 
companies Patrick  and  Whitby. 

Ix)WTH,  Konr.RT,  son  of  the  preceding,  a 
distinguished  English  prelate,  bom  at  iiu- 
riton,  the  27th  of  November,  1710.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Winchester  school, 
whence  he  was  electe<l,  in  17:^,  to  New  Col- 
lege, lixford,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  fel- 
low in  17.*M.  In  1737,  he  graduated  master 
of  arts,  and,  in  1741,  was  ele<'ted  professor 
of  i>oetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
first  preferment  which  he  obtained  in  the 
church,  was  the  rectory  of  Ovington,  in 
Hampshire,  in  1744;  and  four  years  at\cr- 
wards  he  accompanied  Mr.  Legge,  afterw  ards 
chanceUor  of  the  exchetiuer,  to  Berlin.  He 
was,  about  this  time,  appointinl  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  I>evonshin>,  during  their 
travels  on  the  continent  On  his  return,  he 
was  appt)iutetl  Archdeacon  of  Winehchier, 
by  Bishop  Hoadlc^-,  who,  three  years  after, 
presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  l*Iabt 
Woodhav.  In  17.'>3,  he  publisheil  liis  valuable 
work,  **  be  Sacra  Poesi  llebra'oruni,  Prirlec- 
tiones  Academica?,"  quarto.  Of  this  work,  , 
to  which  the  duties  of  the  author's  pn>fessor- 
ship  gave  occasion,  all  the  best  critics  siH.'ak 
in  unqualified  praise.  In  1704  he  recei\id 
the  degree  of  diKtur  in  divinity,  from  the 
Cniversit\   of   C>xford,  by  diploiiia;    and  in 
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I  i:;  .r.'i  »r.  ,•  j  r- •.-.:.?  a*,  v.- Vi.- 
t.j'.,«  .  I.  ■  i  I'i  »■»  »'-:i  »  --  :*!^'j  '  =il  •  rf  ::.  '  - 
\i  •.'  •.♦  I.S".  'i !  .  j!..i,'!r  j.ri-lat'j  '--•.;  ". 
f:,  ■  'r,.r'l  '-f  N'»'. ''ri/'r  r.  IT-7.  a'  h.-  ;  'jk.-'  ■:  ■  ' 
\  i'liiii.  in  'III-  »•■-.•  r.T ;-■»«.'.»  r.iii  y.-iif  ■  :  i.'.'i 
;!''•■ 

1,1 '  M'.f'-i",  '.r  I.T  <  A'.i«-T',  a  '■"'^t  s'.'.:i';-  '1 
Ir'.Mi  Li' i.riiin   «ir    1,11' .i!i:i>.  :t    h-P  l;«:   'if  tf." 

*  ■    ■  ■ 

II'.!..  w  li'i-M-  <  I  r'lTK  Ii"-  l'»Ii'i»"'l.  li-i'liii;*  -■»:i:i' 
p.f-A  <iiii  *!  I'I  till  Ml.  K|i{i)j;iij::i*<  >>:i\s  )m' 
:ili  II  I'liii -1  M;in-.'.ii,  i«  I'll  Hi:'  lli:it  |m;'.J'Ii.' 
i.iij'lii  ri'ii  to  iiiiiry,  f'»r  |i-:ir  nf  i-nrii-liiri:^  lli'* 
(  fi  iriir  ,  :iiifl  \<-t  (ftlii-r  :iii'.li'iiN  irn'iitiiiii  that 
tif  III  I'I  llll■^  '-riMr  ill  ( 'iiiiiii''ii  Mitli  M.'ini'iii 
.III'} 'iilii-i  <iiMi'.ti' s  lii'ij'iii'l  iIm'  iiiiiii'ir- 
t.ili<v  ''I   tin-  «^'ii|],  ;th>.i-iiiii;'  il  t«»  !•(.'  iiiati-riul. 

'f  III  II  V  :iii  .iiiutli'  r  M-<-t  ol  liiK-iaiii.st-,  wlm 
ii|i|ii  iip-'l  MiiiH- tiiiif  stfii-r  tli''  Ariaiis.  Tlh-y 
ijiiflit  lli:it  I  III*  l-'iitliiT  hail  lx>«n  u  Father 
iiU.iv'4,  :iii<l  iliiil  hi*  liu'i  till'  iiaiiK' (-vni  iH'fon* 
hi-  Itrftii.  ihi*  Son,  as  h:t\iii|^  in  him  thr  |w)VVi.'r 
iiikI  r.M-iiliy  111'  ^N'lji'rali'iii  :  :ni<l  in  this  inan- 
iiiT   tlii'y  ari-ciiiiitnl   I'lir  tlit*  rti-riiily  dI'  IIm' 
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.■ :.  >    :  r.;i  i-Vir^  -iiiaiinis,  aa-i  :ho 

:"  ;..- '     r.r.    .iri*.     Saoh  a  L'La- 

•   ■  r- *  --.  :•  r-:r.-»- 7.ti.-l  as  a^»*-'llItl■ly 

■.    :    <;  -:  LLi  -i-xlra*  tohi*  wrirh. 

J-  :..  r^.  «■  j-f  f  1  I'Aovrann  spirit  an? 
rh. «.'. — N-z.'.--:  of  private  prayer:  i 
■;  ..  ..«■  %v..rll.y  : ..  rdi^inus  c«iTn{aii\ : 
a  !..\  .iV-.i.'.incr  i.r.  pu*''.:c  oriinanoos;  omis- 
i'  :.  ■  r  'r.ri'Ii;**  jvr -«■.»■.  '■?"  (loii's  «i»rd ;  a  /eM 
f-  -  -nit.'  lipinTi'laLri-"  ci'  ri  lipion.  Mhiio  lan?uiil 
-.:*  ■  \\  ri-lii'l-'ii  it*' if :  :»  h.ickwar«incsj^  to  pru- 
in  ■•■■  tliv  caii"«.»  i»f  iitui  ia  iho  world,  and  a 

r:!""!;?! f  •'pirii  in  ct;iisuring  those  who  are 

•h  iir-U''  tn  Ik."  urifful. 

It'  »•.'  in-juire  the  «■  ,?imh  of  such  a  spirit,  vi* 
sIliII  f!;jl  them  to  he— worldly  prosjierity . 
tlic  iufliii'iix'r<»f  carnal  relativos  and  ac>iuai:ii- 
aiM-i-«; :  indiil-jence  of  secret  sins  ;  tlio  learot' 
nnii :  and  ^ittin^  under  an  unfaitliful  iiiinistrr. 

'i'lii-  inct»n»'i»trncy  of  il  appears  il*  we  cnn- 
sidiT.  that  it  i«i  highly  unreasnnaldo  ;  dishon- 
onnthle  to<i<Nl ;  incom]tatible  with  the  gi'niuk 
of  the  gospel;  a  barrier  to  improvement:  a 
death -Mow  to  nsefulness  :  a  direct  npjx>sitioQ 
to  the  commandK  of  Srri]>turo ;  and  tends  to 
the  ^^eatl•^t  misery. 

To  overcome  sneh  a  state  tif  mind,  wo 
shotdd  consider  how  otVensive  it  is  to  God . 
how  incon;;ruous  villi  the  very  idea  and  iia- 
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tare  of  trac  religion ;  how  iojurioos  to  peace 
and  felicity  of  mind ;  how  ungrateful  to  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  whole  life  was  labour  fbr  us 
and  our  salvation ;  how  grievous  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  how  dreadful  an  example  to  those 
who  have  no  religion  ;  how  unlike  the  saints 
of  old,  and  even  to  our  enemies  in  the  worst 
of  causes;  how  dangerous  to  our  immortal 
souls,  since  it  is  indicative  of  our  want  of  love 
to  God,  and  exposes  us  to  just  condemnation, 
Amos  vi.  1. 

LmiER,  Martin,  the  celebrated  reformer, 
was  born  the  10th  of  November,  1483,  at  the 
town  of  Eislebeo,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 
His  father,  John  Luther,  was  remarkable  for 
his  industry.  He  was  a  local  magistrate — a 
man  of  respectability,  and  good  character. 
His  mother,  Mar^ret  Lindeman,  was  a  wo- 
man of  eminent  piety  ;  and  Luther  was  much 
benefited  by  her  maternal  instructions.  At 
an  early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  George  Oniilius,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  from  whom  he 
was  early  removed,  to  be  placed  in  a  superior 
school  at  Magdeburg.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  sent  to  a  distinguished  seminary  in 
Eisenach  ;  liis  master's  name  was  John  Tre- 
iKmius,  and  the  school  was  conducted  by 
Franciscans.  Here  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  eminence ;  and  he  soon  composed 
Latin  verses,  which  alike  surprised  and  grati- 
fied his  instinictors.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  repaired  to  the  seminary  of  Erfurt,  where, 
he  diligently  studied  logic  and  Latin,  and 
most  probably  Greek  ;  and  attained  so  ipuch 
proficiency,  that,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

Luther  at  this  time  was  in  an  unregcnerate 
state ;  but  in  the  following  year,  1504,  walk- 
ing out  one  day  with  a  friend  named  Alexius, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm,  and 
his  friend  was  struck  dead  by  his  side.  Per- 
ceiving the  vanity  of  all  terrestrial  good,  he 
then  determined  on  ending  his  days  in  a 
monaster^' ;  and  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
advice  of  his  friends,  and  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  social  intercourse,  in  1505  he  en- 
tered the  Augustinian  monastery  at  Erfurt. 
On  embracing  the  monastic  profession,  he 
Mas  very  imperfectly  acqiudnted  with  the 
routine  of  the  discipline.  It  was  in  1507  (2d 
of  May),  and  in  Luther*s  twent}'-fourth  year, 
that  he  entered  into  orders,  and  celebrated  his 
first  mass.  This  date  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  he  discovered,  about  the  same  time,  a 
Latin  copy  of  the  Bible,  lying  in  the  library  \ 
of  the  monastery :  he  eagerly  laid  hold  of  this  ' 
neglected  book,  and  persevered  in  studying  it 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  was  able,  in 
a  ^'hort  time,  to  refer  with  ease  and  prompti- 
tude to  any  particular  passage.  In  the  zealous 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  deriving  assistance  from  the  labours 
of  others.  The  writings  of  the  fathers,  with 
tlu*   exception  of  those  of  Augustine,  were 


wholly  unknown  to  him.  EQs  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  very  imperfect,  and  with  Hebrew 
he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  Besides,  the 
only  copy  of  the  Scriptures  as  yet  in  his  posses- 
sion was  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Erasmus  had  not 
then  published  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  no  very 
eminent  example  had  been  given  of  the  appU- 
cation  of  sound  criticism  to  the  sacred  canon. 
Deprived  thus  of  information,  from  the  re- 
searches of  others,  Luther  would  often  spend 
a  whole  day  in  meditating  on  a  few  particular 
passages.  To  this  he  was  prompted  equally 
by  a  thirst  for  ioformation,  and  the  disquieted 
state  of  his  mind.  Before  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  he  had,  like  other  persons, 
been  satisfied  with  the  current  doctrines,  and 
had  never  thought  of  examining  a  subject  in 
which  he  suspected  no  error.  Now,  however, 
he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  perceive  that 
his  early  creed  must  be  abandoned,  without 
having  ffone  far  enough  to  find  another  in  its 
place.  His  former  melancholy  returned,  and 
continued  to  do  so  at  intervals,  until  his  views 
of  divine  truth  acquired  clearness  and  con- 
sistency. During  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
when  reflecting  on  the  wrath  of  God,  and  on 
the  extraordinary  examples  of  punishment 
recorded  in  Scripture,  he  was  sometimes 
struck  with  such  terror  as  almost  to  faint 
away.  He  has  been  so  much  agitated  by 
eagerness  of  temper,  when  engaged  in  a  dis- 
pute on  doctrine,  as  to  find  it  necessary  to 
throw  himself  on  a  bed  in  an  adioining  cham- 
ber, where  he  would  fall  down  in  prayer,  and 
frequently  repeat  these  words,  **  He  hath  con- 
cluded all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have 
mercy  upon  alL"  In  those  agitations  of  mind, 
Luther*s  resort  was  to  the  works  of  Augustine, 
who  was,  in  his  eyes,  an  oracle  of  equfd  price, 
as  Jerome  in  those  of  Erasmus.  Luther,  ab- 
sorbed in  study,  and  averse  to  consume  time 
in  the  uninstructive  routine  of  Romish  cere- 
monies, became  unmindful  of  the  forms  of  the 
monastery ;  he  would  read  and  write  with 
such  ardour,  for  days  together,  as  to  overlook 
the  hours  prescribed  for  divine  service  by  the 
canons ;  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  rigid  in 
the  observance  of  the  penance  enjoined  to  his 
profession.  At  a  diet  held  at  Worms,  in 
1495,  it  had  been  agreed  among  the  electors, 
that  each  should  become  the  founder  of  a 
university.  Luther's  sovereign,  Frederick, 
elector  of  Saxony,  sumamed  the  Sage,  was 
ftiUy  alive  to  the  advantages  of  erecting  such 
an  establishment  in  his  territory.  In  1508 
Luther  was  appointed  to  an  academical  chair 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  now  felt  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Luther 
was,  in  many  respects,  not  only  a  sincere  but 
a  zealous  Catholic.  In  addition  to  the  duty 
of  teaching  his  class  and  preaching,  Luther 
occasionally  heard  confessions.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  function,  in  the  year  1517,  some 
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p^'iitons  came  to  him  to  confess,  and  though 
guilty  of  serious  crimet,  refused  to  undergo 
the  penance  prescribed  bv  Iiim,  because  they 
had  already  received  remrssion  in  the  shape  of 
an  indulgence.  Luther,  revolting  at  this  eva- 
sion, flatly  refused  them  the  absolution  for 
which  they  applied.  As  he  persisted  in  this 
ne>.^tive  determination,  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion, considering  themselves  aggrieved,  en- 
tered a  serious  comphiint  against  him  with 
Tetzel,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Interbock.  In  an  evil 
hour  for  the  papacy,  Tetzel  became  violently 
incensed  against  Luther ;  and  being  one  of  the 
holv  commission  charged  with  the  extirpation 
of  herciiy,  he  threatened  to  subject  Luther, 
and  those  who  might  adhere  to  him,  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  The  manner  in 
which  Luther  proceeded,  affords  a  convincing 
pnxif  that  he  acted  with  no  deliberate  huiitiiity 
to  the  church.  Conformably  to  the  custuui 
of  the  age,  in  the  case  of  doubtful  points,  he 
came  to  the  determination  of  stating  his  ideas 
in  a  series  of  propositions,  with  a  view  to  a 
public  disputation.  Acconllngly,  on  the  31st 
of  Octf>ber,  l-'jlT,  he  publislied  iiiuety-five, 
discussing  copioiusly  tlic  doctrines  of  i>eni- 
tence,  charity,  iinlulg<-iices,  purgatory,  &c. 
Having  affixed  the  ]>i\i]H)sitiuns  to  the  church 
adjacent  to  the  castle  of  ^^  ittemberg.  an  invi- 
tation to  a  public  di>ipututiuu  on  thrm  was 
subjoined,  acroinpauied  witii  a  re<|iiest,  that 
those  who  were  necessarily  abseut  would 
transmit  him  their  ob.servutions  in  writing. 
A  long  and  tedious  content  ensued  between 
Tetzel  and  Luther ;  they  wrote  Uiuch  and 
violently ;  and,  resolute  us  was  his  character, 
a  considerable  time  elapbiKl  before  he  came  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  court  of  Konie. 
Towanls  the  end  of  the  year  15r.»,  J^uther 
began  to  express,  without  resi'rve,  his  dissent 
fn)m  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacrament 

In  the  year  1521,  Luther  publishe<l  his 
celebrated  essay,  "  De  Ca^)tivitate  JJabylonica 
Eoolesia'.*'  He  here  exanuned  into  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  sacrunients,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are,  according  to  the  Romanists,  seven 
in  nunilKT.  From  tliis  ennineration  Luther 
dissented ;  and  denied  the  name  of  sacrament 
to  coiiiinnation,  holy  orders,  marriage,  or  ex- 
treme uncti(m.  Jiut  he  continued  to  include 
penance  in  the  li.st,  as  well  as  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  8ui)per.  The  universities  of 
Cologne  and  I^ouvain  having  openly  burned 
Luther*s  lM>oks,  and  a  similar  example  having 
been  given  at  Koine,  the  refonner  now  detcr- 
mine<l  to  retaliate.  He  caused  public  notice 
to  be  given  at  Wittembcrg,  that  he  purposed 
burning  the  antichristian  decretals,  on  Mon- 
day the  IDth  of  December.  So  novel  a  scene 
excited  great  interest,  and  the  concourse,  ac- 
cordingly, was  immense.  The  people  assem- 
bled at  nine  o'clm^k  in  the  morning,  and 
proceeded,  in  regular  divisions,  to  the  s|K>t 


in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed.  Having  there  partaken 
of  a  slight  repast,  an  enunent  member  of  the 
nniversity  erected  a  kind  of  ftmeral  |nle,  and 
set  it  on 'fire ;  after  which.  Lather  took  Gra- 
tian's  Abridgment  of  the  Cmnoa  Law,  the 
Letters  commonly  called  Decretals  of  the 
Pontiffs,  the  Clementines  and  Extravagants, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Boll  of  Leo  X.  All  these 
he  threw  into  the  fire,  and  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice.  *'  Because  ye  have  troubled  the 
saints  of  the  Lord,  therefore  let  eternal  fire 
trouble  you."  Having  remained  to  witness 
their  consumption,  he  retamed  into  the  city, 
accompanied  by  the  same  maltitade,  without 
the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  disorder.  La- 
ther, according  to  his  usoal  practice,  replied 
with  great  spirit  to  the  condoning  sentence 
of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
The  adherents  of  the  court  of  Rome  were 
much  disappointed  at  the  inefficient  operation 
of  the  bull  against  Lnther ;  and  the  conduct 
of  that  court  in  this  business  has  been  sub- 
jected to  tho«e  charges  of  impolicy  which  are 
generally  applied  to  unsuccessful  counsels. 
It  has  been  said  by  many  persons,  that  the 
bull  was  too  long  delayed ;  by  others,  that  its 
language  was  too  violent  and  arbitrary.  The 
term  granted  to  Luther  having  expired,  a 
new  l)ull  innde  its  appearance  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  l.*>2l,  confirming  the  preceding  in 
all  its  extent,  with  the  serious  addition  of 
Luther's  excommunication.  But  this  edict 
made  very  little  impression,  and  its  recepticn 
tended  only  to  show  the  diminished  efficacy 
of  papal  fulmi nations  against  the  progress 
of  o|)inion.  The  time  had  now  amved  for 
holding  Charles's  first  diet.  The  city  oi 
Nuremberg  being  infested  with  the  plagne, 
the  place  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  Worms. 
The  diet  assembled  in  January,  and  the 
agents  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  to  get  a  summons  for  Luther 
speedily  issued.  Frederick,  apprised  of  all 
their  machinations,  gave  Luther  information, 
through  the  medium  of  Spalatin,  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen,  and  caused  him  to  be  asked 
what  course  he  would  pursue  in  the  event  of 
his  l)eing  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  ap- 
pear beibre  the  diet  ? — a  step  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgency  of  the  po]>e*s  agents, 
he  thought  ver^'  probable.  Luther's  answer 
was  conveyed  in  a  ver^  spirited  and  well- 
written  letter  to  Spalatin.  "VMien  drawing 
towards  the  close  of  his  journey,  Luther  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Glassio,  the  em- 
peror's confessor,  to  meet  him  at  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  Luther's  friends,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  But  Luther,  whether 
suspicious  of  Glassio,  or,  as  is  mure  likely, 
afraid  of  exceeding  the  limited  tenn  of 
twenty-one  days,  replied,  "  that  ho  was  de- 
termined to  go  whither  he  had  been  ordend 
by  the  emperor."  Accordingly,  he  reachid 
Worms  on  the  ICth  of  April,  attin'd  in  bii 
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fViar*8  cowl,  seated  in  an  open  chariot,  pre- 
ceded by  the  emperor's  herald  on  horseback, 
in  his  official  dress.  Next  day,  the  17  th  of 
April,  notice  was  sent  from  the  emperor  to 
Luther,  that  his  presence  was  required  at  the 
diet  in  the  afternoon.  Even  the  rooft  are 
said  to  have  been  covered  with  spectators. 
An  intimation  having  been  privately  given 
to  Luther  not  to  speak,  except  in  reply,  the 

Srocecdin^  commenced  on  the  part  of  one 
otm  Eckius,  ojficialj  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  equally  hostile  to 
Luther  as  liis  namesake,  the  disputant     This 
orator,  iu  an  audible  voice  first  in  Latin,  and 
next  iu  German,  proposed  two  Questions, — 
*'  Whether  Luther  avowed  himself  the  author 
of  the  books  bearing  his  name  ?"  to  a  collec- 
tion of  which  he  then  pointed ;  and  **  Whether 
he  was  disposed  to  retract,  or  persist  in  their 
contents?*'    Luther    instantly    acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  these  works ;  but,  in 
ref^rd  to  the  second  (question,  he  asked,  no 
doubt  by  the  suggestion  of  his  counsel,  that 
"  time  might  be  giveu  him  to  consider  his 
answer."     l)n  enteriug   the  diet    next   day, 
Eckius   recapitulated,    with  ^'at   fbrm,   the 
proceedings  of  the  day   betore,   and  asked 
Luther  once  more  whether  he  retracted  or 
persisted?     Luther  delivered  an  answer  at 
great  length,  first  in  Genuan,  and  afterwards 
in  Latin.     Notwithstanding  the  awe  of  the 
assembly,  and  the   excessive  heat  from  the 
great  numbers  present,  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
clearness  and  confidence.     Eckius,  who  had 
discovered  symptoms  of  impatience  during 
the  delivery  of  the  defence,  declared,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ended,  that  Luther  had  not  answered 
to  the  point,  and  ought  not  to  express  doubts 
about  things  that  had  been  already  defined 
and  condemned  bv  so  many  councils ;  and 
Luther   replied.      'The  emperor  being,  in  a 
great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  alfairs  of  Gennany,  and 
impatient  at  the  continuance  of  the  contro- 
versy, allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
the  fittest  course  would  be  to  excommunicate 
Luther  at  once.     This   took   place,   accord- 
ingly, next  day,  the  19th  of  April ;  but,  being 
done  without  the  assent  of  the  princes,  the 
efficacy  of  the  decree  was  very  different  from 
what  would  have  attended  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  diet     Many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion continued  to  visit  Luther,  and  the  multi- 
tude gave  evident  signs  of  their  interest  in 
his  cause.      The  subsequent  proceeding  of 
the  diet  were  such  as  to  show  the  expediency 
of  this  step,  extraordinary  as  it  was.     After 
some  delay,  incurred,  probably,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of 
Luther's  principal  friends  from  the  diet,  an 
imperial  edict  was   issued,   which    declared 
him  a  schismatic  and  heretic,  and  pu^  him 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire.     This  edict  was 
not  published  until  the  26th  of  May,  although 
dated,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  the  act  of  the 


diet  at  large,  so  far  back  as  the  8th  of  Blay. 
Luther  was  now  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Wittemberg ;  but  though  secluded  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  he  was  incapable  of 
rassing  his  time  in  inactivity  or  indifference. 
The  first  essay  which  Luther  found  means  to 
publish  firom  his  retreat,  was  a  short  treatise, 
m  German,  "  On  the  Abase  of  Auricular* 
Confession.*'  His  next  publication  was  a 
short  practical  work,  consisting  of  **  Notes 
on  the  Evangelists,**  the  merit  of  which  was 
acknowledged,  even  by  his  adversaries.  He 
carried  on,  likewise,  a  controversy  with 
James  Latomos,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  already 
known  to  the  public  by  his  disputes  with 
Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  and  who  had  under- 
taken the  defence  of  the  decision  ^ven  by 
his  university  in  Luther's  cause.  In  1521, 
he  also  composed  his  celebrated  work  on 
**  Monastic  Vows.** 

Luther  was  now  to  encounter  an  adversary 
of  a  new  kind.  Henry  VIH.  of  England, 
having,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  paid  some 
attention  to  the  study  of  scholastic  theology, 
was  flattered  by  his  courtiers  into  the  belief 
of  being  able  to  obtain  an  easy  triumph  over 
the  arguments  of  Luther.  Henry's  book, 
considering  the  badness  of  his  cause,  and  the 
wretched  system  of  learning  then  in  vogue, 
is  not  destitute  of  merit  But  Luther  was 
not  to  be  discouraged,  either  by  high-sound- 
ing encomiums,  or  by  the  rank  of  his  assail- 
ant. He  made  a  prompt  reply,  and  had  no 
scruple  in  describing  the  king  by  the  most 
abusive  epithets.  Luther  having,  s^r  a 
short  absence,  returned  from  the  castle  of 
Wittemberg,  began,  iu  1522,  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  labour  of  great  importance, — the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  German. 
The  magnitude  of  the  design  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  his  ardent  and  enterprising 
cast  of  mind ;  and  the  seclusion  of  his  pre- 
sent residence  was  favourable  to  the  com- 
mencement of  its  execution.  The  Church  of 
Rome  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  her 
superstitious  legends  and  extravagant  assump- 
tions, from  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Her  defenders  have,  therefore,  directed  many 
attacks  against  Luther's  labour,  and  have 
presumed  to  accuse  it  of  frequently  vitiating 
the  sense  of  the  original.  Meanwhile  the 
civil  authorities  in  Germany  continued  their 
efforts  to  crush  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 

In  the  same  year  Luther  returned  to  Wit- 
temberg, which  ^ve  occasion  to  lively  de- 
monstrations of  joy ;  the  learned  and  un- 
learned partaking  equally  in  the  general  exul- 
tation. It  was  about  this  time  that  Luther 
had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Bohemians.  They 
were  beginning,  he  heard,  to  waver  in  their 
favourable  dispositions  towards  the  new  creed, 
in  consequence  of  the  divisions  arising  among 
its  followers.  He  argued  strongly,  that  to 
return  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  tlio 
way  to  escape  the  evils  of  discussions,  since 
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no  commanion  was  more  distracted  by  mul- 
tiplicity of  schisms.  Indefatigable  in  his 
labours  against  the  papacy,  he  soon  after  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled,  ^*  Adversus  falso 
nominatum  ordinem  Episcoporum."  The  next 
of  his  numerous  publications  was  a  small 
treatise,  entitled,  *'  De  Doctrinis  Homtnum 
'\'itandis."  This  may  be  considered  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  former  book  on  **  Monastic 
Vows."  It  is  now  time  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  virtuous  but  inexperienced  Adrian  had 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1523.  His  death  gave  occa.sion,  as 
usual,  to  strong  contentions  of  interest  in  the 
conclave.  At  last,  Julius  of  Medicis  was 
elected  in  the  end  of  November,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty which  he  apprehended,  in  regard  to  the 
Reformation,  arose  from  the  extraordinai^ 
admissions  made  by  liis  predecessor.  H^ 
deemed  it  expedient,  therefore,  to  negotiate 
as  if  Adrian  had  taken  no  active  part  in  these 
unpleasant  proceedings.  Blind,  like  most 
bad  governments,  to  the  real  cause  of  public 
discontent,  Clement  and  his  advisers  looked, 
in  particular  circumstances  and  events,  for 
that  Ai'hich  they  should  have  sought  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  information.  On  the  7th 
of  December,  therefore,  Clement  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Elector  Frederick,  alluding,  in 
general  terms,  to  the  disturbances  existing  in 
Germany,  and  expressing  a  confident  belief 
that  the  elector  would  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  church.  This  letter,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  was  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  farther  progress  of 
Campeggio's  negotiation.  Accordingly,  on 
the  ITith  of  January,  1524,  that  legate  being 
about  to  repair  to  the  diet  assembled  at  Nu- 
remberg, the  pope  wrote  another  letter  to 
Frederick,  still  expressed  in  general  terms, 
but  in  a  style  of  studied  complaisance,  and 
intimating  a  wish  that  the  elector  would  con- 
sult with  the  legate,  in  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  empire.  Ably  as  this  letter  was  penned, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  extracted  any  an- 
swer from  the  wary  Frederick.  The  publi- 
cation of  "  The  Recess  of  the  Diet,**  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  April.  It  was  divided 
into  two  general  heads ;  the  first  regarding 
Luther  and  his  doctrine,  the  second  treating 
of  the  dangers  which  threatened  Germany. 
Luther  having  speedily  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  *•  Recess"  published  by  the  diet,  was 
strongly  agitated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
princes  of  Germany.  With  that  disregard  of 
consequences  which  so  frequently  marked  his 
conduct,  he  instantly  republished  the  Edict  of 
Worms,  of  May  8th,  1521,  and  contrasting  it 
with  that  of  Nuremberg,  had  no  hesitation  to 
call  the  princes  "  miserable,  infatuated  men, 
set  over  the  people  by  God  in  his  anger." 
His  views  in  other  respects  began  to  expand, 


I  and  he  ventured  on  the  9th  of  October,  1524, 
I  to  lay  aside  his  monastic  habit,  and  to  assume 
;  the  dress  of  a  professor  or  preacher.     A  part 
of  this  year  was  passed  by  Lather  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  profitable  than  controversy. 
I  He  translated  the  Psalms  into  German  verse, 
for  the  use  of  the  common  people ;  and  added 
sacred  hymns  of  his  own  comp<Mition.     Lu- 
ther now  determieed  to  settle  himself  in  mar- 
riage.    This   step,  remarkable  in   itself,   on 
the  part  of  one  who  had  sworn  celibacy,  was 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  existence  of  a* 
similar  obligation  on  the  part  of  her  whom 
he  espoused.     The  advocates  of  the  church 
of  Rome  poured  out  the  most  vehement  de- 
clarations against  Luther,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  with  a  nun.    Some  afiBrmed  that 
he  was  mad,  or  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit 
I  The   elector,  John,   now  consented  to  take 
I  step>s  to  make  the  Lutheran  the  predominant 
religion  in  his  dominions.     Though  the  ma- 
1  jority  of  his  subjects  were  favourably  inclined 
to  it,  the  change  was  too  great  to  be  effected 
otherwise  than  by  degrees. 

Towards  the  end  of  1525,  an  attempt,  it 
was  said,  was  intended  to  be  made  to  cut  oflf 
Luther  by  poison.  In  consequence  of  the 
suspicion  of  some  of  Luther's  friends,  a  Jew 
and  several  other  persons  were  arrested  at 
Wittemberg;  but,  on  their  examination, 
nothing  could  be  discovered,  and  Luther  in- 
terceded that  they  might  not  be  put  to  the 
torture.  They  were  accordingly  set  at  liberty. 
Hitherto  Luther  had  been  not  only  the  origin, 
but  the  mainspring,  of  the  opposition  to  the 
papacy  :  but  the  range  which  it  now  em- 
braced, was  too  wide  to  be  directed  by  the 
exertions  of  an  individuaL  The  farther  pro- 
gress of  this  opposition  belongs,  therefore,  to 
general  history,  and  would  be  wholly  mis- 
placed in  a  biographical  relation.  In  direct- 
ing the  translation  of  the  Bible,  Lather  now 
devoted  much  time.  He  had  divided  this  stu- 
pendous labour  into  three  parts, — ^the  Books 
of  Moses;  the  subsequent  History  of  the 
Jews  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Prophetical  and  other 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  The  version  of 
the  prophets  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  1 527 ; 
and,  in  completing  this  part  of  his  task,  Lu- 
ther received  benefit  from  the  assistance  oi 
■  some  Jews  of  the  city  of  Worms.  The  book 
of  Isaiah  was  printed  in  1528.  Daniel  fol- 
,  lowed  soon  after;  and,  in  1530,  the  whole 
I  was  completed.  His  chief  coadjutors  in  this 
'  noble  undertaking  were  Bugenhagen,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Pomeranus,  Justos 
Jonas,  Melancthon,  and  Matthew,  samam«<! 
Aurogallus.  The  year  1526  waa  the  first, 
i  since  1517,  that  Luther  allowed  to  pass  with- 
!  out  publishing  a  book  against  the  Catholics. 
I  In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  he  pub- 
i  lished  his  "  Commentaries  on  Jonah  and  Ha- 
bakknk,"  along  with  some  lesser  pieces  of 
Scripture  criticism.  The  imperial  diet  ** 
midsummer,  mus  held  at  the  city  of  Spire? 
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and  tbe  premire  of  bnnnen  was  such  as  to 
require  toe  attendance  of  the  elector  ^ohn, 
during  several  months.  Luther  continaed 
occupied  in  plans  for  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
elector,  as  soon  as  more  urgent  business  per- 
mitted him  to  give  them  his  attention.  Next 
>ear,  1528,  Luther  published  his  **  Commen- 
tary on  Genesis  and  Zechariah,"  as  well  as  a 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Misnia,  respecting  the 
euchurist.  Luther,  while  residing  at  Co- 
^bourg,  suffered  several  attacks  of  ul  health, 
but  nothing  could  relax  his  application  to  his 
studies.  He  employed  his  time  in  tbe  trans- 
lation of  the  Books  of  the  Prophets,  and  in 
composiog  his  **Conmientary  on  thePsahns." 
From  the  fatigue  of  these  graver  employ- 
ments, be  sought  relaxation  in  composing  an 
Admonition  to  the  Clergy  assembled  at  Augs- 
burg, which  he  thought  proper  to  send  to  that 
city  to  be  printed.  It  was  entitled,  **  Ad- 
monitio  ad  Ecclesiastici  ordinis  Congrega- 
tiones  in  Comitiis  Augustanis.**  During  the 
following  year,  1532,  Luther  published  Com- 
mentaries on  different  portions  of  Scripture. 
it  was  now  that  he  was  destined  to  lose  a 
valuable  friend  and  protector,  in  the  person  of 
John,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  expired  of  apo- 
plexy, on  the  16th  of  August,  being  cut  off; 
like  his  brother  Frederick,  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  Tbe  year  1536  was  remarkable  for  the 
death  of  the  great  Erasmus.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  his  dispute  with  Luther  was 
revived  two  years  before,  with  a  great  share 
of  mutual  asperity ;  Luther  having  gone  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  charge  of  atheism  against 
liis  antagonist  Improperly  as  Erasmus  acted 
in  his  latter  years,  he  deserves  to  be  regarded 
us  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther's  lost  controversy  with  Eras- 
mus was  followed  by  one  with  very  different 
opponents,  the  Anabaptists.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1537,  Luther  was  afflicted  with  a 
stranguary,  and  symptoms  were  so  severe, 
that  both  he  and  his  friends  began  to  despair 
of  liis  life.  During  this  alarming  ^  illness, 
much  anxiety  was  manifested  for  his  reco- 
very, as  well  by  bis  friends  as  by  the  public 
characters  who  favoured  the  Reformation. 
His  ri>covery  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
and  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  He  prepared  for  the  press 
two  editions  of  his  great  work,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  published  them  succes- 
sively in  1541  and  1545.  It  was  in  1545,  in 
Luther's  sixty-second  year,  that  his  constitu- 
tion began  to  exhibit  strong  sj'mptoms  of  de- 
cline. But  bodily  inffrmirv^  was  not  the  only 
misfortune  of  Luther.  That  constitutional 
ardour  which  enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  rulers,  was  con- 
nected with  a  temper  productive,  in  several 
respects,  of  much  uneasy  sensation  to  its  pos- 
scs:»or.  It  happened,  also  very  unfortunately, 
that  the  evening  of  Luther's  day  was  clouded 


by  an  altercation  with  the  lawyers  on  the 
sufeject  of  clandestine  marriages.  So  strong 
was  the  effect  of  this  accumulation  of  chagrin, 
that  Luther  lost  his  attachment  to  bis  £i- 
Tourite  city,  Wittemberg,  and  left  it  in  the 
month  of  July,  1545,  apparently  determined 
never  to  return.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
dicative of  Luther's  ardour  of  mind,  than 
thus  undertaking  a  journey,  in  the  month  of 
January,  1546,  under  such  a  pressure  of 
bodily  mfirmitiet. 

The  river  Inel  having  overflowed  its 
banks,  he  was  five  days  on  the  road.  His 
companions  were  his  tluree  sons,  John,  Mar- 
tin, and  Paul,  and  his  steady  friend,  Justus 
Jonas.  His  health  now,  however,  rapidly 
declined;  and  on  the  17th  of  February,  he 
seemed  dangerously  ill.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  he  began  to  coiftplain  of  an  op- 
pression at  his  breast,  and  had  it  rubbed  with 
a  linen  cloth ;  this  horded  him  some  ease. 
After  supper  he  again  complained  of  the  op- 

{>ression  at  his  breast,  and  asked  for  a  warm 
inen  cloth.  At  one  in  the  morning,  he 
awoke  Ambrose  and  Jonas,  and  desired  that 
one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  might  be  warmed, 
which  was  done.  He  then  said,  ^*  O  Jonas, 
how  ill  I  am !  I  feel  an  oppressive  weight  at 
my  breast,  and  shall  certainly  die  at  Eisel- 
ben.**  Ambrose  made  haste,  and  led  him^ 
after  he  got  up,  into  the  adjoining  room.  He 
got  thither  without  any  other  assistance ;  and 
in  passing  the  threshold,  said  aloud,  **  Into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.**  Luther  now 
prayed,  saying,  "O  my  heavenly  Father, 
eternal  and  merciful  God,  thou  hast  revealed 
to  me  thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  I 
have  preached  him,  I  have  confessed  him,  I 
love  him,  and  I  worship  him  as  my  dearest 
Saviour  and  Redeemer;  him  whom  the 
wicked   persecute,  accuse,  and   blaspheme." 

,He  then  repeated  three  times  the  words  of 
the  psalm,  **  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit — God  of  truth,  thou  hast  redeemed  me.*' 
Whilst  the  physicians  and  his  attendants  ap- 
plied medicines,  he  began  to  lose  his  voice, 
and  became  faint ;  nor  did  he  answer  them, 
though  they  called  aloud  and  moved  him. 
He  expired  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Lutner  was  no  ordinary  man.  In  all  his 
proceedings,  various  as  they  were,  in  his 
preachings,  his  treatises,  and  disputations,  we 
discern  no  step  taken  for  the  gratification  of 
personal  advantage ;  all  is  dismterested  and 
zealous;  all  is  prompted  by  an  anxie^  to 
understand  and  promulgate  the  word  of  God. 
In  considering  Luther  as  an  author,  we  are 
struck  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  la- 
bours.   They  consist  of  controversial  tracts, 

^of  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of  sermons, 
of  letters,  and  of  narratives  of  the  chief 
events  of  his  life.  The  leading  feature  of 
his  controversial  writin^^  is  an  unvaried  con- 
fidence of  the  goodness  of  bis  arguments. 
His  compositions  of  all  kinds,  including  ser- 
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moiu  and  epistolary  disquisitions,  arc  calcu- 
lated by  his  distinguished  biographer,  Seck- 
endorflF,  at  the  extraordinary  number  of 
elev«n  hundred  and  thirty -seven.  Where  the 
mass  of  writing  was  so  large,  vre  must  expect 
little  polish  of  style.  Luthers  imagination 
was  vigorous,  but  the  cultivation  of  taste 
engagi'd  no  part  of  his  attention.  His  inele- 
gance of  style  has  been  chiefly  remarked  in 
his  I^tin  publications.  His  theological  sys- 
tem he  professed  to  found  altogether  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  Warm  as  he  was  in 
temper,  and  unaccustomed  to  yield  to  autho- 
ritative demands,  he  yet  possess«;jl  much  of 
the  milk  of  humau  kindness.  His  frankness 
of  disposition  was  apparent  at  the  first  inter- 
view, and  his  communicative  turn,  joine<l  to 
the  richness  of  his  stores,  rendereil  his  con- 
versation remarkably  interesting.  The  visitor 
of  huther's  domestic  circle  was  assured  of 
witni»ssing  a  pleasing  union  of  ri'ligious  ser- 
vice with  conjugal  and  paternal  affection. 
The  diffnsion  of  religions  knowledge  being 
always  fori'niost  in  Luther's  mind,  he  was 
fond,  when  along  with  his  friends,  of  turning 
the  conversation  in  that  directi<m.  Nor  was 
there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  his  asso- 
ciates. As  a  preacher  he  was  justly  cele- 
brated. He  mounted  the  pulpit  full  of  his 
subject,  and  eager  to  diffuse  a  i>ortion  of  his 
stores  among  his  audience.  The  hearer's 
attention  was  aroused  by  the  boldness  and  no- 
velty of  the  ideas  ;  it  was  k«'j>t  up  by  the 
ardour  with  which  he  saw  the  preacher  in- 
spired. In  the  discourse  there  was  nothing 
of  the  stiffness  of  labtmri'd  comi>osition ;  in 
the  speaker  no  affectation  in  voice  or  gesture. 
Luther's  sole  objwt  was  to  bring  the  truth 
fully  and  forcibly  before  his  congregation. 
His  delivery  was  aided  by  a  clear  elocution, 
and  his  diction  had  all  the  copiousness  of  a 
fervent  imagination ;  and,  in  nne,  few  men 
have  conferred  on  posterity  so  many  iK'nefifs 
as  this  learned,  pious,  and  zealous  reformer. 

LuTiiKRANiKM,  the  svstem  of  Protestant- 
ism adopted  by  the  f<»llowers  of  Luther.  It 
has  undergonesome  alterations  since  the  time 
of  its  founder.  Luther  rejected  the  epistle 
of  St.  James  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul  in  relation  to  justification ;  he  also  set 
aside  the  Apocalypse,  both  of  which  are  no^ 
received  as  canonical  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Luther  reduced  the  number  of  sacraments 
to  two,  \'iz.,  baptism  and  the  eucharist :  but  he 
believed  the  impanation  or  consubstantiation  ; 
that  is,  that  the  matter  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  w  ith  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  it 
is  in  this  article  that  the  main  difference  between 
the  Lutheran  andtlie  English  churches  consists. 

Luther  maintained  the  mass  to  be  no  sa- 
crifice ;  exploding  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
auricular  confession,  meritorious  works,  in- 
dulgences, purgatory,  the  worship  of  images, 
&c.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  cor- 
rupt times  of  the  llomish  (.'hureh.     He  also 


opposed  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  maintained 
predestination,  and  asserted  our  jostification 
to  be  solely  by  the  imputation  of  the  merits 
and  satisfaction  of  Christ.  He  &hK>  opposed 
the  fastings  of  the  Romish  Church,  monas- 
tical  vows,  the  celibate  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

The  Lutherans,  however,  of  all  Protestants, 
are  said  to  differ  least  from  the  Romish 
Church :  as  they  affirm  that  the  body  and 
bI(Kxl  of  Christ  are  materially  present  m  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  though  in  an 
incomprehensible  manner;  and  likewise  re-« 
tain  some  religious  rites  and  institutions,  the 
distinguishing  vestments  of  the  clergy,  the 
private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  wafers 
m  the  admini.stration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  form  of  exorcism  in  the  celebration  uf 
baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  like  na- 
ture, as  tolerable,  and  s<»me  of  them  as  useful. 
The  Lutherans  maintain,  with  regard  to  the 
divine  decrees,  that  they  respect  the  salvation 
or  misery  of  men,  in  consitquence  of  a  pre- 
vious knowUnlge  of  their  sentiments  and 
characters,  and  not  as  free  and  unconditional, 
and  as  founde<l  on  the  mere  will  of  God. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury-, the  Lutherans  began  to  entertain  a 
greater  liberality  of  sentiment  than  they  had 
before  adopted ;  though  in  many  places  they 
persevered  longer  in  severe  and  despotic  prin- 
ciples than  other  Protestant  churches.  Their 
public  teachers  now  enjoy  an  unbounded 
lilnrty  of  dissenting  from  the  decisions  of 
those  symbols  or  cree<ls  which  were  onix* 
deemed  almost  infallible  niles  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  of  declaring  their  disiient  in  the 
manner  they  judge  the  most  expedient. 
Mosheim  attributes  this  change  in  their  scu- 
tinients  to  the  maxim  which  they  generally 
adoptiHl,  that  Christians  were  accountable  to 
(iod  alone  for  their  religions  opinions;  and 
that  no  individual  could  be  justly  punished 
by  the  magistrate  for  his  erroneous  opinions, 
while  he  conducted  himself  like  a  virtuous 
and  olx-dient  sultject,  and  made  no  attempts 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society. 
In  Sweden,  the  Lutheran  church  is  episcopal; 
in  Norway,  the  same.  In  Denmark,  the 
episcopal  authority  is  retainc-d,  and  the  name 
of  bifthop  re-adopted  instead  of  that  of  super- 
intLTitlcnt,  which  still  obtains  in  most  parts  of 
Germany,  though  the  superior  power  is  vested 
in  a  cv/isistori/y  over  wliich  there  is  a  president, 
with  a  distinction  of  rank  and  privileges,  and 
a  subordination  of  inferior  clergy  to  their 
su]H>riors,  different  fVom  the  parity  of  Pm- 
byterianism.  Mitt^hcmM  JCt-cles.  Historw: 
Life  i\f  Luther  ;  Hawcis'it  Ch.  Iliftt.,  voL  ii. 
p.  454;  A'wc.  J  frit;  JM>crtft<m^s  Hittttvy  vf 
Charles  I'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  42  ;  Luther  on  Galatians. 
In  the  l'nite<l  States  of  America  nxe  aNjot 
8()t>  churches  of  Lutherans,  and  about  5O,()00 
communicants.  They  have  several  th<i»lo- 
gieal  seminaries,  the  piinoiiiul  of  which  is  at 
Gett ^  sburp,  Pennsv In  ania. 
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LrxuRY.  a  disposition  of  mind  addicted  to 
plrasure,  riot,  and  suporfluities.  l^uxury 
uiiplies  a  giving  one's  si'lf  up  to  pleasure ; 
ToluptuoiisnesSf  an  indulgence  in  the  same 
to  excess.  Luxury  may  be  further  consi- 
dered as  consisting  in,  1.  Vain  and  useless 
expenses,  2.  In  a  parade  beyond  what 
p<M)pIe  can  afford.  3.  In  a£fecting  to  be 
above  our  own  rank.  4.  In  living  in  a  splen- 
dour that  does  not  agree  with  the  public 
goo«l.  In  onler  to  avoid  it,  we  should  consi- 
der that  it  is  ridiculous,  troublesome,  sinful, 
and  ruinous.  Rolnn»ons  Claude^  vol.  L  p. 
3h*2  ;  FcrffyttoH  on  Society,  part  vi.  sect  2. 

Lying,  speaking  falsehoods  wilfully,  with 
an  intent  to  dweive.  Thus,  by  Grove,  **  A 
lie  is  an  affinnatioa  or  denial  by  words,  or 
any  other  signs  to  which  a  certain  deter- 
minate meaning  is  affixed,  of  something  con- 
trary to  our  real  thoughts  and  intentions.** 
Thii"*,  by  Paley,  "  A  lie  is  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise; for  whoever  seriously  addresses  his 
di.si'ourse  to  another,  tacitly  promises  to  speak 
the  truth,  because  he  knows  that  the  truth  is 
I'xpvcfed."  There  are  various  kinds  of  lies. 
I .  The  pernicious  lie,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or 
disadvantage  of  our  neighbour.  2.  The  offi- 
cious lie,  uttereil  for  our  own,  or  our  neigh- 
iKMir's  ad  vantage.  X  The  ludicrous  andjo- 
foso  lie,  uttrred  by  way  of  jest,  and  only  for 
mirth's  sake  in  common  converse.  4.  Pious 
t'rawds  as  they  are  iniproi)erlv  called,  pre- 
U'ndtni  inspirations,  forged  books,  coimterfeit 


miracles,  are  species  of  lies.  5.  Lies  of  the 
conduct,  for  a  lie  may  be  told  in  gestures  as 
well  as  in  words ;  as  when  a  tradesman  shuts 
up  his  windows  to  induce  his  creditors  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  abroad.  6.  Lies  of  omission, 
as  when  an  author  wilfully  omits  what  ought 
to  be  related ;  and  may  we  not  add, — 7.  That 
all  equivocation  and  mental  reservation 
come  under  the  guilt  of  lying  ?  The  evil  and 
injustice  of  lying  appear,  1.  From  its  being 
a  breach  of  the  natural  and  nniversal  right  of 
mankind  to  truth  in  the  intercourse  of  speech. 

2.  Fn)m  its  being  a  violation  of  God's  sacred 
Uw,  Phil.  iv.  8  ;  Lev.  xix.   1 1 ;    CoL  iii.  9. 

3.  The  faculty  of  speech  was  bestowed  as  an 
instrument  of  knowledge,  not  of  deceit ;  to 
communicate  our  thoughts,  not  to  hide  them. 

4.  It  is  esteemed  a  reproach  of  so  heinous 
and  hateful  a  nature  for  a  man  to  be  called  a 
liar,  that  sometimes  the  life  and  blood  of  the 
slanderer  have  paid  for  it  5.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  all  society,  and  to  indispose 
the  mind  to  religious  impressions.  6.  The 
punishment  of  it  is  considerable :  the  loss  of 
credit,  the  hatred  of  those  whom  we  have  de- 
ceived, and  an  eternal  separation  from  God 
in  the  world  to  come.  Rev.  xxL  8  ;  xxii. 
15;  Psalm  cL  7.  See  Equivocation.  GnwvM 
Moral  Phil.,  vol.  i.  ch.  11;  Paley  s  Moral 
Phil,  vol.  i.  ch.  15 ;  Dvdtiridge'a  /..ect,  lect  68  ; 
\VatU*8  Serm.,  vol.  L  ser.  2ti;  EraMs  Serm., 
vol.  ii.  ser.  13 ;  South*s  Serm.y  vol.  L  ser.  12 ; 
Dr.  Lamtmi*s  Serm..  vol.  i.  ser.  1 1  and  12. 
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Macarians,  the  followers  of  Macarius,  an 
K;r>ptian  mor.k,  who  was  distinguished,  to- 
w  unls  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  for  his 
»:im-tity  and  virtue.  In  his  writings  there  art* 
M>ine  superstitious  tenets,  and  also  certain 
opinions  that  seem  tainted  with  Origenism. 
The  name  has  bi'cn  also  applied  to  those  who 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  ^lucarius,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century,  propagatetl  in  France  the  tenet  after- 
w  ards  maintained  by  Avcrrhoes,  that  one  in- 
dividual intelligence  or  soul  performed  the 
spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the  hu- 
man race. 

MAiXTABEES,  two  apocrj'phal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  contain  the  history  of 
J  udas,  sumame<l  Maccabeus,  and  his  brothers, 
and  the  wars  which  they  maintained  against 
the  kings  of  Syria,  in  defence  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try. The  author  and  age  of  these  books  are 
uncertain.  The  first  is  a  valuable  historical  t 
document,  supplying  important  information 
respecting  the  Jewish  affairs  at  the  time  to 
which  it  refers.  The  second  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  spurious  matter,  and  re- 
quires to  be  read  with  cautien. 


There  are  a  third  and  fourth  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, but  tliey  are  of  no  authority  whatever. 
They  are  found  in  some  MSS.  and  Edd.  of 
the  LXX,  but  have  never  been  admitted  into 
the  I^tin  Bible. 

Macedonians,  the  followers  of  Macedonius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Euuomians,  was  depc^ed  by 
the  I'onncil  of  Constantinople,  in  3G0,  and 
sent  into  exile.  He  considered  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  divine  energy*  diffused  throughout 
the  universe,  and  not  as  a  person  distinct 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  sect  of 
the  Macedonians  was  crushed  bi'fore  it  had 
arrived  at  its  full  maturity,  by  the  council 
assembled  by  Theodosius,  in  381,  at  Con- 
stantinople.   See  Semiariams. 

Macuiayeuanism,  the  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciples of  Machiavel,  as  laid  down  in  his  trea- 
tise entitled  **  The  Prince,'*  and  which  consists 
in  doing  any  thing  to  compass  a  design,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  peace  or  welfare  of 
subjects,  the  dictates  of  honesty  and  honour, 
or  the  precepts  of  religion.  This  work  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages,  and 
wrote  against  by  many  authors,  though  the 
world  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives  of 
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tion  ;  a  being  who  feels,  reflects,  thinks,  con- 
trives and  acts;  who  has  the  power  of  chang- 
ing his  place  upon  the  earth  at  pleasure  ;  who 
pos^esse8  the  faculty  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  by  means  of  speech,  and  who  has 
dominion  over  all  other  creatures  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."  We  shall  here  present  the 
reader  i»  ith  a  brief  account  of  his  formation, 
species,  and  different  state.  1.  His  formation. 
Man  was  made  last  of  all  the  creatures,  being 
the  chief  and  master-piece  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion on  eartli.  Ue  is  a  compendium  of  the 
creation,  and  therefore  is  sometimes  called  a 
wirrorcMP/rt,  a  little  world,  the  world  in  minia- 
ture: something  of  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  rational  world  meet  in  him ;  spirit  and 
matter  ;  yea,  heaven  and  earth  centre  in  him ; 
he  is  the  bond  that  connects  them  both  to- 
gether. The  constituent  and  essential  parts 
of  man  created  by  God  are  two, — body  and 
soul.  The  one  was  made  out  of  the  dust ; 
the  other  was  breathed  into  him.  The  body 
is  formed  with  the  greatest  precision  and  ex- 
actness :  every  muscle,  vein,  artery, — yea,  the 
least  fibre,  in  its  proper  place ;  all  ia  just 
proportion  and  symmetry,  m  subserviency  to 
the  use  of  each  other,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  Psal.  cxxxix.  U.  It  is  also  made 
erect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  four-footed 
animals,  who  look  downward  to  the  earth. 
Man  was  made  to  look  upward  to  the  heavens, 
to  contemplate  them,  and  the  glory  of  God 
displayed  in  them ;  to  look  up  to  G»)d,  to 
worship  and  adore  him.  In  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, man  has  his  name,  di'Of>MTroi,\  from 
turning  and  looking  upwards.  The  soul  is 
the  other  part  of  man,  which  is  a  substaucc  or 
subsistence:  it  is  not  an  accident  or  quality 
inherent  in  a  subject,  but  capable  of  sub- 
sisting without  the  iKxly.  It  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  immaterial,  immortal.  See  Soui.. 
2.  Ma»f  different  species  of. — According 
to  Linnaeus  and  BufTon,  there  are  six  different 
spi'eies  among  mankind.  The  first  are  those 
under  the  polar  regions,  and  comprehend  the 
Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  the  Sa- 
nioied  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zeni- 
bla,  Uorandiaus,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
people  of  Kamtschatka.  The  visage  of  men 
in  these  countries  is  large  and  broad,  the  nose 
flat  and  short,  the  eyes  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
inclining  to  blackness;  tlie  cheek  bjnes  ex- 
tremely high,  the  mouth  large  ;  the  lips  thick, 
and  turuing  outwards;  the  voice  thin  and 
squeaking ;  and  tlie  skin  a  dark  grey  colour. 
They  are  short  in  stature,  the  generality 
being  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  tallest  not 
more  than  five.  They  are  ignomnt,  stupid, 
and  superstitious.  2.  The  second  are  the 
Tartar  race,  comprehending  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese.  Their  countenances  are  broad 
and  wrinkled,  even  in  youth ;  their  noses 
short  and  flat,  their  eyes  little,  cheek  bones 
high,  teeth  large,  complexions  olive,  and  the 
hair  black.    3.  The   third  are  the  southern 


Asiatics,  or  inhabitants  of  India.  These  are 
of  a  slender  shape,  long,  straight,  black  hair, 
and  generally  Roman  noses.  They  are  sloth- 
ful, submissive,  cowardly,  and  effeminate.  4. 
The  negroes  of  Africa  constitute  the  fourth 
striking  varietv  in  the  human  species.  They 
are  of  a  black  colour,  having  downy  soft 
hair,  short  and  black ;  their  beards  often 
turn  grey,  and  sometimes  white  ;  their  noses 
are  flat  and  short;  their  lips  thick,  and 
their  teeth  of  an  ivory  whiteness.  These 
have  been  till  of  late  the  unhappy  wretches 
who  have  been  torn  from  their  families, 
friends,  and  native  lands,  and  consigned  for 
life  to  misery,  toil,  and  bondage ;  and  that  by 
the  wise,  polished,  and  the  Chrisdan  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  and,  abo^e  all«  by  the  mon- 
sters of  England !  5.  The  natiTes  of  America 
are  the  fiflh  race  of  men ;  they  are  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  with  black,  thick,  str^ght  hair, 
flit  noses,  liigh  cheek-bones,  and  small  eyes. 
6.  The  Europeans  may  be  considered  as  the 
sixth  and  last  variety  of  the  human  kind, 
whose  features  we  need  not  describe.  The 
English  are  considered  as  the  fairest. 

3.  3/tzii,  different  states  of, — The  state  of 
man  has  been  divided  into  fourfold:  lui 
primitive  state,  fallen  state,  gracious  state, 
and  future  state,  i.  His  state  of  tmnoeenee, 
God,  it  is  said,  made  jnan  upright,  Ecd.  vil 
29,  without  any  imperfection,  comptioD, 
or  principle  of  corruption  in  his  body  or 
soul ;  with  light  in  his  understanding, 
holiness  in  his  will,  and  purity  in  his  affec- 
tions. This  constituted  his  original  righte- 
ousness, which  was  universal,  both  with  re- 
sjK'Ct  to  the  subject  of  it,  the  whole  man,  and 
the  object  of  it,  the  whole  law.  Being  thus 
in  a  state  of  holiness  he  was  necessarily  in  a 
state  of  happiness.  He  was  a  very  glorious 
creature,  the  favourite  of  heaven,  die  lord  of 
the  world,  possessing  perfect  tranquillity  in  his 
own  breast,  and  immortal.  Yet  he  was  not 
without  law  ;  for  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
w;is  impressed  on  his  heart,  God  superadded 
a  positive  law,  not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  Gen.  ii.  17,  under  the  penalty  of  death 
natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  Had  he  obeyed 
this  law,  he  might  have  had  reason  to  expect 
that  he  would  not  only  have  had  the  contiou- 
ance  of  his  natural  and  spiritual  life,  but 
have  been  transported  to  the  upper  paradise, 
ii.  His  fall,  Man*s  righteousness,  however, 
though  universal,  was  not  immutable,  as  the 
event  has  proved.  How  long  he  lived  in  s 
state  of  innocence  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained, yet  most  suppose  it  was  but  a  short 
time.  The  positive  law  which  God  gave  him 
he  broke,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  The 
consequence  of  this  evil  act  was,  that  maa 
lost  the  chief  good :  his  nature  was  corrupted, 
his  powers  depraved,  his  body  sul^ect  to  cor- 
ruption, his  soul  exposed  to  misery,  his  pos- 
terity all  involved  in  ruin,  subject  to  etemi 
condemnation,  and  for  ever  incapable  to  re- 
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store  themselves  to  the  favour  of  God,  to  obey 
his  commands  perfectly,  and  to  satisfy  his 
justice.    GaL  iii. ;  Rom.  v. ;  Gen.  iil ;  Epb. 
ii. ;    Rom.  iii.  pasaim.    See  Falu     iiL  ilis 
recovery.     Although  man  has  fidlen  by  his 
iniquity,  yet  he  is  not  left  finally  to  perish. 
The  Divine  Being,  foreseeing  the  fklU  in  in- 
finite love  and  mercy  made  provision  for  his 
relief.    Jesus  Christ,  accordinir  to  Uie  divine 
purpose,  came  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be  his 
Saviour ;  and,  by  virtue  of  his  sufferings,  all 
vrho  believe  are  justified  from  the  curse  of 
the  law.  By  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  is  regenerated,  united  to  Christ  by  nith, 
and  sanctified.      True  believers,    therefore, 
live  a  life  of  dependence  on  the  promises ;  of 
regularity  and  obedience  to  God*s  word ;  of 
holy  joy  and  peace ;  and  have  a  hope  ftill  of 
tmmortalitv.     iv.  His  future  state.     As  it  re> 
spcctfl  the  impenitent,  it  is  a  state  of  separation 
iirom  God,  and  eternal   punishment.    Matt, 
zzv.  46.      But  the  righteous  shall  rise  to 
glory,  honour,  and  everlasting  joy.    To  the 
former,  death   will   be  the   mtroduction  to 
miser}' ;  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  the  admission 
to  folicitv.    All  will  be  tried  in  the  jnd^iment 
day,  and  sentence  pronounced  accordmgly. 
The  wicked  will    be   driven   away  in   his 
viickedness,  and  the  righteous  be  saved  with 
an  everlasting  salvation.     But  as  these  sub* 
ject8  are  treated  on  elsewhere,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles  Grace,  IIkaven,  Hell, 
Sin.     Hartlrys  Observat'umM  on  Mom ;  Good^s 
Book  of  Nature;  Boatosts  FowfM  State; 
Kaimeu^s    Sketches  of  the  Histm  o/*  Man; 
Locke  on  the   Understanding;   Heia    on   the 
Actii^  and  Intelicetual  Pouters  of  Man ;  Wol" 
iastoHs  Reiigion  of  Nature ;  l/arris's  Phihmh 
phical  Amingements, 

BtlANKs,  or  Manicosus,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Manichees,  flourished  about  the  year 
2701  He  was  a  native  of  Persia,  but  not  bom 
in  a  condition  of  slavery,  as  some  have  main- 
tained. He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  and  to  have  been, 
while  yet  young,  ordained  a  Christian  priest ; 
but  afterwards  fidliog  into  heresy,  he  was 
expelled  fh>m  the  church,  and  fiivourably  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia. 
That  prince  listened  to  Manes  so  far  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  principles  is  concerned ; 
but  when  he  proceeded  to  introduce  his  pecu- 
liar notions  of  Christianity  into  the  religion 
of  his  country,  he  lost  the  favour  of  the 
monarch,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Turkistan.  On  the  death  of  Sapor,  in  271  or 
S72,  he  anin  returned  to  court,  and  was  well 
received  by  Hormisdas,  the  new  monarch. 
This  reign  only  lasted  two  years;  and  though 
his  son  Varanes  was  inclined  at  first  to  favour 
Manes,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
calumnies  and  jealousies  which  existed  against 
him  ;  and«  after  a  public  conference,  in  which, 
ms  might  have  been  supposed.  Manes  was  de- 
feated, he  was  put  to  death,  either  by  cruci- 


fixion or  excoriation,  in  277.  The  charge 
that  he  impiously  pretended  to  be  himself  the 
Messiah,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  now  regarded 
as  an  unfounded  calumny ;  indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
name,  signifying  comforter,  alone  gave  rise  to 
the  latter  part  <n  the  accusation. 

Makichjbans,  Manichees,  those  who 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Manes,  just  described. 
The  doctrine  of  Manes  was  a  motley  mixture 
of  the  tenets  of  Christanity  with  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  the  Persians,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  during  his  youth.  He  com- 
bbed  these  two  systems,  and  applied  and 
accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  eharacten 
and  actions  which  the  Persiaqs  attributed  to 
the  god  Mithras. 

He  established  two  principles,  vis.  a  good 
and  an  evil  one :  the  nrst  a  most  pure  and 
subtle  matter,  which  he  called  light,  did 
nothing  but  good ;  and  the  second,  a  gross 
and  corrupt  substance,  which  he  called  uvrk- 
ness,  notmng  but  eviL  This  philosophy  is 
very  ancient;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at 
large  in  his  Isis  and  Osiris. 

Our  souls,  according  to  Manes,  were  made 
by  the  good  principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the 
evil  one ;  these  two  principles  being,  accord- 
ing to  him,  co-eternal  and   independent  of 
each  other.    Each  of  these  is  sulgect  to  the 
dominion  of  a  superintendent  Being,  whose 
existence  is  from  all  eternity.     The  Being 
who  presides  over  the  light  is  called  God ;  he 
that  rules  the  land  of  dtfkness  bears  the  title 
of  hyle  or  demon.    The  ruler  of  the  light  is 
supremely  happy,  and,  in  consequence  thereof 
benevolent  and  ^ood ;  tlie  prince  of  darkness 
is  unhappy  in  himself,  and  desirous  of  ren- 
dering others  partakers  of  his  misery ;  and 
is  evil  and  malignant.    These  two  beings 
have  produced  an  immense  multitude  of  crea^ 
tures  resembling  themselves,  and  distributed 
them    through    their   respective    provinces. 
After  a  contest  between  the  ruler  of  Ugfat  and 
the  prince  of  darkness,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated,  this  prince  of  darkness  pro- 
duced the  first  parents  of  the  human  race. 
The  bein^  engendered  fh>m  this  original 
stock  consist  of  a  body  formed  out  of  the  cor- 
rupt matter  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and 
of  two  souls :  one  of  which  is  sensitive  and 
lustfbl,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  evil 
principle;  the  other  rational  and  immortal, 
a  particle  of  that  divine  light  which  had  been 
carried  away  in  the  con^st  by  the  army  of 
darkness,  and  immersed  into  the  mass  of 
malignant  matter.    The  earth  was  created 
by  God  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in 
order  to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race, 
that  their  captive  souls  might  by  degrees  be 
delivered  from  their  coiporesl  prisons,  and  the 
celestial  elements  extricated  from  the  flTM* 
snbetanoe  in  which  they  were  involved.  With 
this  view  God  produced  two  beings  from  his 
own  substance,  via.    Christ  and  the  Holy 
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Ghost ;  for  the  Manicheaos  held  a  contob- 
stantial  trinity.  Christ,  or  the  glorioos  in- 
telli^ce,  called  by  the  Persiaxu  Mitkras^ 
■absisting  in  and  by  himself^  and  residing  in 
the  sun,  appeared  in  dne  time  among  the 
Jews  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
human  body,  to  disengage  the  rational  sool 
from  the  cormpt  body,  and  to  conquer  the 
violence  of  malignant  matter.  The  Jews,  in- 
cited by  the  prince  of  darkness,  put  him  to  an 
ignominious  death,  which  he  suffered  not  in 
Kality,  but  only  in  appearance,  and  according 
to  the  opinion  of  men.  When  the  purposes 
of  Christ  were  accomplished,  he  returned  to 
his  throne  in  the  sun,  appointing  apostles  to 

1>ropagatc  his  religion,  and  leaving  his  fol- 
owers  the  promise  of  the  paraclete  or  com- 
forter. Those  souls  who  believe  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  renounce  the  worship 
of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of 
darkness,  and  obey  the  laws  delivered  by 
Christ,  and  illustrated  by  Planet,  are  gradu- 
ally purified  from  the  contagion  of  matter : 
and  their  purification  being  completed,  after 
having  passed  through  two  states  of  trial,  by 
water  and  fire,  first  in  the  moon,  and  then 
in  the  sun,  their  bodies  return  to  the  original 
mass  (for  the  Manichcans  derided  the  resur- 
rection of  bodies),  and  their  souls  ascend  to 
the  regions  of  light.  But  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  neglected  the  salutary  work  of 
purification,  pass  after  death  into  the  bodies 
of  other  animals  and  natures,  where  they 
remain  till  they  have  accomplished  their  pro- 
bation. Some,  however,  more  perverse  and 
obstinate,  are  consigned  to  a  severer  course 
of  trial,  being  delivered  over  for  a  time  to  the 
power  of  malignant  aerial  spirits,  who  tor- 
ment them  in  various  ways.  Afler  this,  a 
fire  shall  break  forth  and  consume  the  frame 
of  the  world ;  and  the  prince  and  powers  of 
darkness  shall  return  to  their  primitive  scats 
of  anguish  and  misi'ry,  in  which  they  shall 
dwell  for  ever.  These  mansions  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  invincible  guard,  to  prevent  their 
ever  renewing  a  war  in  the  re^ons  of  light. 

Manes  borrowed  many  things  fW)m  the 
ancient  Gnostics;  on  which  account  many 
authors  consider  Uie  Manichcans  as  a  branch 
of  the  Gnostics. 

In  truth,  the  Manichean  doctrine  was  a 
system  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  religion. 
They  made  use  of  amulets,  in  imitation  of  the 
Basilidians;  and  are  said  to  have  made  profes- 
sion of  astronomy  and  astrology.  They  de- 
nied that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  only  God, 
assumed  a  true  human  body,  and  maintained 
it  was  only  imaginary ;  and  therefore  they 
denied  his  incarnation,  death,  &c.  They  pre- 
tended that  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  come 
from  God,  or  the  good  principle,  but  fVom  the 
evil  one ;  and  that  for  this  reason  it  was  abro- 

Sted.    Tbejr  rejected  almost  all  the  sacred 
oks  in  which  Christians  look  for  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  their  holy  religion.     They 


affirmed  thnt  the  Old  Testament  was  nol  the 
work  of  God,  bat  of  the  prince  of  ^»r^^r^f, 
who  was  substhnted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place 
of  the  true  God.  Thej  jdistained  entuely 
fhMn  eating  the  flesh  of  any  animal,  following 
herein  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Pythago- 
reans :  they  alao  condemned  marriage.  Tlie 
lest  of  their  errors  may  be  seen  in  Epiphanins 
and  Angnstine,  which  last,  having  been  of 
their  sect,  may  be  presumed  to  nave  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Though  the  Manichees  professed  to  receive 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  in  effect 
they  onl^'  took  so  much  of  them  as  suited 
witti  their  own  opinions.  They  first  formed 
to  themselves  a  certain  idea  or  scheme  of 
Christianity;  and  to  this  adjusted  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  pretending  that  whatever  was 
inconsistent  with  this  had  been  foisted  into 
the  New  Testament  by  the  later  writers,  who 
were  half  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
made  fables  and  apocryphal  books  pass  for 
apostolical  writings ;  and  even  are  suspected 
to  have  forged  several  others,  the  better  to 
maintain  their  errors.  Epiphanius  gives  a 
catalogue  of  several  pieces  published  by 
Manes,  and  adds  extracts  out  of  some  of 
them.  These  are  the  Mysteries,  Chapters, 
Gospel,  and  Treasury. 

The  rule  of  life  and  manners  winch  Manes 
proscribed  to  his  followers  was  most  extra- 
va^ntly  rigorous  and  severe.  However,  be 
divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes :  one  of 
which  comprehended  the  perfect  Christian, 
under  the  name  of  the  elect ;  and  the  other  the 
imperfect  and  feeble,  under  the'  title  of  audi- 
tors or  hearers.  The  elect  were  obliged  ta 
rigorous  and  entire  abstinence  from  ficih, 
eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all  intoxicating  drink, 
wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifications ;  and 
to  live  in  a  state  of  the  severest  penury, 
nourishing  their  emaciated  bodies  with  bread, 
herbs,  puUe,  and  melons,  and  depriving  them- 
selves of  all  the  comforts  that  arise  from  the 
moderate  indulgence  of  natural  passions,  and 
also  from  a  variety  of  innocent  and  agreeable 
pursuits.  The  auditors  were  allowed  to  pos- 
sess houses,  lands,  and  weal^;  to  feed  ou 
flesh,  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  ten- 
derness; but  this  liberty  was  granted  them 
with  many  limitations,  and  under  the  strictest 
conditions  of  moderation  and  temperance. 
The  general  assembly  of  Manicheans  was 
headed  by  a  president,  who  represented  Jcsos 
Christ.  There  were  joined  to  him  twelve 
rulers  or  masters,  who  were  designed  to  re- 
present the  twelve  apostles ;  and  these  were 
followed  by  seventy-two  bishops,  the  images 
of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  our  licvd. 
These  bishops  had  presbyters  or  deacons  under 
them,  and  all  the  members  of  these  religions 
orders  were  chosen  out  of  the  class  of  the 
elect.  Their  worship  was  simple  and  plain, 
and  consisted  of  prayers,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  hearing  public  discourses,  at  whicb 
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both  the  auditors  andvlect  were  allowed  to  be 
present.  They  also  observed  the  Christian 
appointment  of  baptism  and  the  eacharist 
They  kept  the  Lord's  dav,  observing  it  as  a 
fast ;  and  they  likewise  kept  Easter  and  the 
Pentecost. 

Towards  the  fourth  century  the  Manicheans 
concealed  themselves  under  various  names, 
which  they  successively  adopted,  and  changed 
in  proportion  as  they  were  discovered  by 
them.  Thus  they  assumed  the  names  of  En- 
cratites,  Apotactics,  Saccophori,  Hydropara- 
states,  Solitaries,  and  several  others,  under 
which  they  lay  concealed  for  a  certain  time, 
but  could  not,  however,  -long  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  enemies.  About  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century,  this  sect  gained  a  very  con- 
siderable influence,  particularly  among  the 
Persians. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  sect  of  Manichees  took  a  new  face,  on 
account  of  one  Constantine,  an  Armenian, 
and  an  adherer  to  it,  who  took  upon  him  to 
suppress  the  reading  of  all  other  books  l>e- 
sides  the  evangelists  and  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  he  explained  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  contain  a  new  system  of 
ivraniehelsm.  He  entirely  discarded  all  the 
writings  of  his  predecessors;  rejecting  the 
chimeras  of  the  Valentinians  and  their  thirty 
irons ;  the  fkble  of  Manes,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  rain,  and  other  dreams  ;  but  still  re- 
tained the  impurities  of  Uasilides.  In  this 
manner  he  reformed  Manicheism,  insomuch 
that  his  followers  made  no  scruple  of  anathe- 
matizing Scythian  and  Budd^  called  also 
Addas  and  Terebinth,  the  contemporaries 
and  disciples,  as  some  say,  and  acconiing  to 
others,  the  predecessors  and  masters  of  Manes, 
and  even  Planes  himself ;  Constantine  being 
now  their  great  apostle.  After  he  had  se- 
duced an  infinite  number  of  people,  he  was  at 
last  stoned  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

This  sect  are  reported  to  have  prevailed  in 
Bosnia,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  to  have 
propagated  their  doctrine  with  confidence,  and 
held  tAeir  religious  assemblies  with  impunity : 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  name  was 
given  to  those  who  dissented  from  the  domi- 
nant church,  in  order  to  bring  Uiem  into  dis- 
credit 

Marcellans,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  so 
called  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  their  leader, 
who  was  accused  of  reviving  the  errors  of 
Sabellius.  Some,  however,  are  of  opinioiL 
that  Marcellus  was  orthodox,  and  that  they 
were  his  enemies,  the  ArianA,  who  fathered 
their  errors  upon  him.  St  Epiphanius  ob- 
serves, that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dispute 
with  regard  to  the  real  tenets  of  Marcellus ; 
but  as  to  his  followers,  it  is  evident  that  they 
did  not  own  the  three  hypostases ;  for  Mar- 
cellus considered  the  Son  and  Holy  Gbott 


as  two  emanations  (torn  the  divine  nature, 
which,  after  performing  their  respective 
offices,  were  to  return  again  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father ;  and  this  opinion  is  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  belief  of  three 
distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Marciomites,  or  Marcionists,  Marrkm- 
istttt  a  very  ancient  and  popular  sect  of  here- 
tics, who,  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  were 
spread  over  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Sjrria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  countries;  they 
were  thus  denominated  from  their  author 
Marcion.  Marcion  was  of  Pontus,  the  son 
of  a  bishop,  and  at  first  made  profession  of 
the  monastical  life ;  but  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  his  own  father,  who  would  never 
admit  him  again  into  communion  with  the 
church,  not  even  on  his  repentance.  On  this 
he  abandoned  his  own  country,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  began  to  broach  his  doc- 
trines. 

He  flourished  between  the  years  130  and 
160,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  influential  heretics  of  the  second  century. 
He  was  the  second  person  before  Manes  who 
mixed  the  eastern  doctrines  with  Christianity. 
His  celebrity  arose,  not  so  much  from  his  in- 
troducing any  dew  doctrines,  as  from  his 
enlarging  upon  those  which  had  been  taught 
before  him,*which  he  did  in  a  work  which  he 
entitled  AntUhacs^  which  was  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  and  regarded  by  his  followers  as 
a  symbolical  book. 

lie  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil ;  between  these  he  imagined  an 
intermediate  kind  of  Deity,  of  a  mixed  nature, 
who  was  the  Creator  of  this  inferior  world, 
and  the  god  and  legislator  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion: the  other  nations,  who  worshipped  a 
variety  of  gods,  were  supposed  to  be  under 
the  empire  of  the  evil  principle.  These  two 
conflicting  powers  exercised  oppressions  upon 
rational  and  immortal  souls;  and  therefore 
the  supreme  Q<A,  to  deliver  them  from  bond- 
a^  sent  to  the  Jews  a  being  more  like  unto 
hmiself,  even  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  clothed 
with  a  certain  shadowy  resemblance  of  a 
body:  this  celestial  messenger  was  attacked 
by  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  by  the  god  of 
the  Jews,  but  without  effect  Those  who 
foUow  the  directions  of  this  celestial  con- 
ductor/ mortify  the  body  by  fiurtings  and 
austerities,  and  renounce  the  precepts  of  the 
god  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 
shall  after  death  ascend  to  the  mansions  of 
felicity  and  perfection.  The  rule  of  manners 
which  Marcion  prescribed  to  his  followers 
was  excessively  austere,  containing  an  express 
prohibition  of  wedlock,  wine,  flesh,  and  all  the 
external  comforts  of  life. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  birth,  incarnation, 
and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  held  them^  to 
be  apparent  only.  He  denied  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  allowed  none  to  be  baptised 
bat  those  who  preserved  their  oontincnce* 
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but  these  he  granted  might  be  baptized  three 
times.  In  many  things  he  followed  the  sen- 
timents of  the  heretic  Cerdon,  and  rejected 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  or,  according  to 
Theodoret,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
He  pretended  the  Oospels  had  been  corrupted, 
and  received  only  one,  which  has  been  sup- 
p<>sed  to  be  that  of  l^uke  ;  but  this  is  a  posi- 
tion which  has  been  taken  for  granted,  with- 
out any  the  least  proof.  It  ha.s,  indeed,  much 
matter  in  common  with  the  canonical  Gospel ; 
Imt  still  they  are  in  other  respects  so  very 
different,  that  the  most  distinguished  modem 
critics  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Marcion'S 
was  merely  an  ajKHiryphal  Gospel,  and  not  a 
mutilated  or  garbled  copy  of  Luke's,  as  some 
of  the  fathers  alleged  on  conjecture.  He  re- 
jecte<l  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  that  to 
Titus,  and  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
He  also  arranged  the  other  books  in  an  order 
totally  different  from  that  which  was  generally 
followed.  Whoever  would  wish  to  investigate 
the  history  of  this  heretic,  can  hardly  avoid 
studying  the  five  books  written  exprt»ssly 
against  him  by  Tertulliau,  but  they  must  be 
read  with  some  allowance  for  invective.  Ur. 
Burton  on  the.  Karly  IJere^icfi,  Note  13. 

Marciteh,  MARriT;»:,  a  sect  of  heretics  in 
the  second  century,  who  also  called  them- 
selves the  jterfecti^  and  made  profession  of 
doing  every  thing  with  a  great  deal  of  liberty, 
and  without  fear.  This  doctrine  they  b<»r- 
rowed  from  Simon  Magus,  who,  however,  was 
not  their  chief;  for  they  were  called  Marcites, 
from  one  Marcus,  who  conferred  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, on  women. 

Marcosians,  orCoLOBARSiANS,  an  ancient 
sect  in  the  church,  making  a  branch  of  the 
Valentinians. 

St.  Irenseus  speaks  at  large  of  the  leader  of 
this  sect,  Marcus,  who,  it  se^ms,  was  reputed 
a  great  magician.  The  Marcosians  had  a 
great  number  of  apocryphal  books  which  they 
held  for  canonical,  and  of  the  same  authority 
with  ours.  Out  of  these  they  picked  several 
idle  fables  touching  the  infancy  of  Jesus 
(■hrist,  which  they  put  off  for  true  histories. 
Many  of  these  fables  are  still  in  use  and  credit 
among  the  Greek  monks. 

MARONTTEfl,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect 
of  eastern  Christians  who  followed  the  Syrian 
rite,  and  are  subject  to  the  pope  ;  their  prin- 
cipal habitation  being  on  Mount  Libanus. 

Mosheim  informs  us,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Monothelites,  condemned  and  exploded 
by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  found  a 
place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardnites,  a  people 
who  inhabited  the  Mounts  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  and  who,  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
seventh  century,  were  called  Maronites,  after 
Maro,  their  first  bishop,  a  name  which  they 
still  retain.  None  (he  says)  of  the  ancient 
writers  give  any  account  of  the  first  person 
who  instructed  these    mountaineers  in   the 


doctrine  of  the  Monothelites ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  from  several  circnmtances,  that  if 
was  John  Maro,  whose  name  they  adopted; 
and  that  this  ecclesiastic  received  the  name 
of  Maro,  from  his  having  lived  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  monk  in  the  fiunous  convent  of  St. 
Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Orontes,  before 
his  settlement  among  the  Mardaites  of  Mount 
Libanus.  One  thing  is  certain,  from  the  tes' 
timony  of  Tyrius,  and  other  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  as  also  from  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords, viz.,  that  the  Maronites  retained  the 
opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  the  twelfth 
century,  when,  abandoning  and  renouncing 
the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  they  were 
re-admitted,  in  the  year  1 182,  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  Church.  The  most 
learned  of  the  modem  Maronites  have  left  no 
methcid  unemployed  to  defend  their  church 
against  this  accusation ;  they  have  laboured 
to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that 
their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  without  ever  adopting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Monophysites,  or  Monothelites.  But  all 
their  efforts  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  truth 
of  these  assertions  to  such  as  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  the  records  of  ancient  times ;  for  to  ail 
such,  the  testimonies  they  allege  will  appear 
absolutely  fictitious  and  destitute  of  autho- 
ritv. 

I'^austus  Nairon,  a  Maronite  settled  at  Rome, 
has  published  an  apology  for  Maro  and  the 
rest  of  his  nation.  His  tenet  is,  that  they 
really  took  their  name  from  tlie  Maro  who 
lived  about  the  year  4(»9,  and  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  the 
Menolo^um  of  the  Greeks.  He  adds,  that 
the  disciples  of  this  Maro  spread  themselves 
throughout  all  Syria ;  that  they  built  several 
monasteries,  and,  among  others,  one  that  bore 
the  name  of  their  leader ;  that  all  the  Syrians 
who  were  not  tainted  with  heresy  took  refuge 
among  them;  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
heretics  of  those  times  called  them  Maronites. 

Mosheim  observes,  that  the  subjection  of 
the  Maronites  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  agreed  to  with  this 
express  condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor 
their  emissaries  should  pretend  to  change  or 
abolish  any  thing  that  related  to  the  ancient 
rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious  opinions  of 
this  people ;  so  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  among  the  Maronites  that  savours 
of  popery,  if  we  except  their  attachment  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  very 
dear  for  their  friendship.     For  as  the  Marc»i- 
ites  live  in  the  utmost  distress  of  poverty,  un- 
der the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Mohammedans, 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  under  the  necessity  ti 
furnishing  them  with  such  subsidies  as  may 
appease  their  oppressors,  procure  a  salMist- 
ence  for  their  bishop  and  clergy,  provide  all 
things  requisite    for  the    support    of   their 
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charches,  and  the  uninterrupted  exercbc  of 
public  worship,  and  contribute  in  general  to 
lessen  their  miseries.  It  is  certain  that  there 
are  Maronites  in  Syria  who  still  behold  the 
church  of  Rome  with  the  greatest  aversion 
and  abhorrence ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  rc' 
markable,  ^eat  numbers  of  that  nation  resid- 
ing in  Itaiv,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  pontifi^ 
opposed  his  authority,  during  the  last  century, 
and  throw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great  per- 
plexity. One  body  of  these  nonconforming 
Maronites  retired  into  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, where  they  joined  the  Waldenses; 
another,  above  six  hundred  in  number,  with 
a  bishop  and  several  ecclesiastics  at  their 
head,  fled  into  Corsica,  and  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Republic  of  Genoa  against  the 
violence  of  the  inquisitors. 

The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch  who  re- 
sides in  the  monastery  of  Canobin,  on  Mount 
Libanus,  and  assumes  the  title  of  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  the  name  of  Peter,  as  if  he 
seemed  desirous  of  being  considered  as  the 
successor  of  that  apostle.  He  is  elected  by 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  ;  but,  since  their  reumon  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a 
bull  of  confirmation  fVom  the  pope.  He  keeps 
a  pi'rpetual  celibacy,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  his  suffragans ;  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
icclesiastics,  they  are  allowed  to  marnr  before 
ordination ;  and'  yet  the  monastic  me  is  in 
great  esteem  among  them.  Their  monks  are 
of  the  order  of  St  Anthony,  and  live  in  the 
most  obscure  places  in  the  mountains,  far 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  church  Their 
priests  do  not  say  mass  singly,  but  all  sav  it 
together,  standing  round  the  altar.  They 
communicate  in  unle&vened  bread;  and  the 
Jaity  have  hitherto  partaken  in  both  kinds, 
though  the  practice  of  communicating  in  one 
has  of  late  been  gaining  ground,  having  been 
introduced  by  little  and  little.  In  Lent  they 
eat  nothing,  unless  it  be  two  or  three  hours 
before  sun-rising:  their  other  fastings  are 
very  numerous. 

Marriage,  a  covenant  between  a  man  and 
a  woman,*  in  which  they  mutually  promise 
cohabitation,  and  a  continual  care  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  each  other.  By 
Grove  thus  :  "  A  society  formed  between  two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
creation and  education  of  children."  This 
union  is  very  near  and  strict,  and  indeed  in- 
dissoluble but  by  death,  excepting  in  one 
case : — unfkithfulness  in  the  one  to  the  other 
by  adultery  or  fornication,  Romans  vii.  2. 
Matt.  V.  32.  It  is  to  be  entered  into  with  de- 
liberation, at  a  proper  age,  and  with  mutual 
consent,  as  well  as  with  the  consent  of  parents 
and  guardians,  under  whose  care  single  per- 
sons may  be.  It  is  a  very  honourable  state, 
Heb  xiJL  4,  being  aii  institution  of  God,  and 


that  in  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  Christ  honoured 
marriage  by  his  presence,  and  at^  such  a  so- 
lemnity wrought  his  first  miracle,  John  li. 
Moreover,  it  is  honourable,  as  families  are 
formed  aAd  built  up,  the  world  peopled  with 
inhabitants ;  it  prevents  incontinence  and  for- 
nication, and,  where  the  various  duties  of  it 
are  attended  to,  renders  life  a  blessing. 

^  The  laws  of  revelation,  as  well  as  most  ci- 
vilized countries,  have  made  several  excep- 
tions of  persons  marrying  who  are  nearly 
related  by  blood.  The  marria^  of  parents 
and  children  appears,  at  first  new,  contrary 
to  nature,  not  merely  on  account  o(  the  dis- 
parity of  a^,  but  of  the  confusion  which  it 
introduces  into  natural  relations,  and  its  oblig- 
ing to  inconsistent  duties ;  such  as  reverence 
to  a  son,  and  the  daughter  to  be  equal  with 
the  father.  Nor  can  the  son  or  daughter  ac- 
quit themselves  of  such  inconustent  duties  as 
would  arise  from  this  unnatural  union.  The 
marriage  of  brothers'and  sisters,  and  of  some 
other  near  relations,  is  likewise  disapproved 
by  reason  on  various  accounts.  It  frustrates 
one  design  of  marriage,  which  is  to  enlarge 
benevolence  and  friendship,  by  cementing 
various  families  in  a  close  alliance.  And, 
further,  were  it  allowed,  youi^  persons,  in- 
stead of  entering  into  marriage  upon  mature 
consideration,  with  a  settled  esteem  and  friend- 
shii),  and  a  proper  concern  and  provision  for 
the  support  and  education  of  children,  would 
be  in  danger  (through  the  intimacy  and  affec- 
tion produced  by  their  near  relation,  and  being 
bred  together)  of  sliding  in  their  inconsi- 
derate years  into  those  criminal  familiarities 
which  are  most  destructive  of  the  great  ends 
of  marriage.  Most  nations  have  agreed  to 
brand  such  marriages  as  highly  crinunal,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
judgment  from  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  It 
is  probable  God  expressly  prohibited  these 
marriages  in  the  beginning  of  mankind,  and 
fh>m  the  first  heads  of  families,  the  prohibi- 
tion might  be  transmitted  as  a  most  sacred 
law  to  their  descendants.    See  Incest. 

Some  have  supposed  from  those  passages, 
1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit  L  6,  that  bishops  or  pastors 
ought  never  to  marry  a  second  wife.  But 
such  a  prohibition  would  be  contrary  to  na- 
tural right,  and  the  design  of  the  law  itself; 
neither  of  which  was  ever  intended  to  be  set 
aside  bv  the  Gospel  dispensation.  It  is  more 
probably  designed  to  guard  against  polygamy, 
and  against  divorce  on  frivolous  occasions ; 
both  of  which  were  frequent  among  the  Jews, 
but  condemned  by  our.Lord,  Matt  xix.  3 — 9. 

The  duties  of  this  state  are,  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  love  superior  to  any  shown  to 
any  other  person :  a  love  of  complacency  and 
delight,  Prov.  v.  18,  19.  Chaste  and  single. 
Provision  for  the  temporal  good  of  the  wife 
and  family,  1  Tim.  v.  3.  Protection  from 
abuse  and  injuries,  Ruth  iii.  9  ;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
5,  18.  Doing  every  thing  that  may  contribute 
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to  the  pleasure,  peace,  and  comfort  of  the  wife, 
1  Cor.  vii/33.  Seeking  her  spiritual  welfare, 
aud  every  thing  that  shall  promote  her  edifi- 
cation and  felicity.  The  duties  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  are,  reverence,  subjection,  obedi- 
ence,   assistance,    sympathy,    assuming    no 


state.  These  forms  are  chiefly  taken  froBB 
the  service-books  of  the  Churdi  of  Roiae, 
and  have  been  imposed,  at  a  later  pexiod,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  England.  In  earlier  tones, 
marriage  was  completed  here  without  any 
intervention  of  the  clergy ;  and,  by  a  recent 


authority,  and  continuance  with  him,  Eph.  v.  '  act  of  the  legishtture,  parties  may  be  married 
32,  3.'t ;  Tit  ii.  5  ;  1  Tim.  v.  11,  12  ;  Uuth  i.  |  by  diasenting  ministers  in  chapels  duly  regis- 
Ifi.    See  articles  Divorce,  Parei^tt.    Grove's    tered,  as  also  by  the  same  persons  in  the  office 


Mor.  Phil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  470 ;  Paleys  Mor.  Phil.^ 
vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  339 ;  Bean's  Christian  Mini' 
sters  Advice  to  a  New-married  Couple ;  Guide 
to  Domestic  Happiness ;  Advantages  and  Dis 


of  the  Registrar  of  marriages,  and  by  the  Re- 
gistrar himself  if  so  required. 

Marriage,  Christian.     The  importance 
of  regulating  the  nnptial  alliance,  was,  accord- 


advantages  of  the  Marriage  State;  Stennett  on  i  ing  to  the  record  of  the  Old  Testament,  prac- 
Domestic  Duties ;  Ja^s  Essay  on  Marriage ;  tically  recognized  at  a  very  early  period. 
D(Mldhdg€*s  Lect  vol.  L  pp.  225,  234,  265,  The  intermixture,  by  marriage,  of  the  pro- 
8vo.  ed.  I  fessed  servants  and  worshippers  of  God,  with 

Marriage  Ceremony,  a  service  performed  .  those  by  whom  his  authority  was  disowned, 
by  a  clergyman,  in  which  the  two  parties  to  was  positively  forbidden  by  divine  anthoritr, 
be  married  are  publicly  united  in  connexion  — denoimced  as  an  evil  the  r^nlts  of  which 
with  the  celebration  of  certain  acts  of  reli-  were  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gious worship.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  this  gion,  and  which  exposed  those  who  fell  into 
rite  to  its  origin.  The  Scriptures  enjoin  no-  ;  it  to  the  condign  and  awful  displeasure  of  the 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  though  there  is  reason  !  Most  High.  When  the  people  of  Israel  were 
to  believe  that  some  ceremony  has  constituted  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  they 
the  public  celebration  of  marriage  among  the  '  were  thus  addressed  by  their  lesialator  -. — 
Jews  from  the  time  of  our  Lord,  if  not  from  .  **  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee 
an  earlier  period,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  into  the  land  whither  thou  ^oest  to  possess  it, 
certain  than  the  fact,  that  in  Uie  first  ages  of  and  hath  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee — 
the  Christian  Church,  it  was  not  regarded  as  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thon ;  and 
essential,  but  was  merely  considered  to  be  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 
proper  and  becoming  Christian  men.  For  a  before  thee,  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant 
considerable  time  it  fell  into  desuetude,  to  re-  |  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  nnto  them  :  nei- 
inedy  which  certain  laws,  enforcing  it,  were  ther  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them : 
enacted  in  the  eighth  century.  The  cere-  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son, 
iiiony  differs  in  difierent  places.  In  Scot-  noV  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  onto  thy 
land,  like  all  other  religious  services  of  that  son.  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from 
country,  it  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  per-  following  me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods; 
formed  in  the  session -house,  the  residence  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled 
of  the  minister,  or  the  private  house  of  some  against  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly.**  By 
friend  of  one  of  the  parties.  In  Lutheran  Joshua,  they  were  solemnly  cantioned  again. 
countries,  it  is  generally  celebrated  in  private  **  If  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back,  and  cleave 
houses.  In  the  (.'hurch  of  England  it  is  admi-  unto  the  remnant  of  these  nations,  even  these 
nistered  at  the  altar,  before  which,  in  the  that  remain  amongst  you,  and  shall  make 
body  of  the  church,  the  parties  are  placed,  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them, 
atV'r  having  mutually  joined  hands,  and  ;  and  they  to  you :  know  for  a  certainty  that 
pleiiged  their  mutual  troth,  according  to  a  set  the  lA)rd  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out 
ftirni  of  words,  which  they  say  after  the  any  of  these  nations  firom  before  you ;  but 
minister  ;  the  man  gives  a  ring  to  the  woman,  '  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto  you,  and 
theh  lays  it  on  the  book,  with  the  accus-  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your 
tomed  duty  to  the  priest  and  clerk.  The  eves,  imtil  you  perish  from  off  this  good  hmd 
priest  then  takes  the  ring,  and  delivers  it  to  '  which  the  Ix)rd  your  God  hath  given  yon." 
the  man,  whom  he  instructs  to  put  it  on  the  i  It  was  mentioned  to  Ezra,  as  the  crying  sin 
fourth  finger  of  the  woman's  left  hand,  and,  of  the  people  after  their  return  from  capti- 
holding  it  there,  to  repeat  the  words:—*'  With  ,  vity, — "  The  people  of  Israel,  the  priests, and 
this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  mv  body  I  thee  the  Levites,  have  not  separated  themaehres 
Morsliip,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  from  the  people  of  the  land ;  for  they  have 
endow.  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  |  taken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves  and 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'*  for  their  sons :  so  that  the  holy  seed  have 
The  minister  next  joins  their  right  hands  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  these 
together,  and  after  praprers  and  blessings,  dur-  lands."  For  that  sin  it  was,  he  sat  down 
ing  certain  parts  of  which  the  man  and  woman  mourning  and  astonished,  and  would  be 
kneel  before  the  altar,  they  are  dismissed  with  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  putting 
the  reading  of  a  part  of  the  Prayer-book,  away  of  the  strange  wives,  while  the  names 
which  points  out  the  duties  of  the  marriage  \  of  many  of  the  transgressors  were  handed 
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down  in  ignominious  distinction  to  posterity. 
Now,  although  there  were  nme  circumstances 
attending  the  marriages  in  this  manner  de- 
nounced, which  do  not  directly  apply  to  the 
state  of  society  in  our  own  country,  (especially 
the  circumstance  that  the  people  with  whom 
such  intercourse  was  forbidden,  were  idolaters,) 
yet  there  is  much,  as  must  be  evident  to  every 
pious  observer,  that  illustrates  the  sin  and 
(Linger  of  forming  permanent  union  in  life 
with  the  people  oif  the  ungodly  world.  The 
froneral  fact  is  hence  clearly  dedacible,  that 
there  is  an  influence  in  marriage  strongly 
ntTecting  the  character,  which  demands  from 
those  who  are  anxious  for  moral  rectitude 
aiul  improvement,  much  of  caotion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  their  affections  are  fixed ; 
and  that  unequal  alliances — alliances  where 
the  parties  are  actuated  by  different  spiritoal 
habits  and  desires,  and  where  good  is  made  to 
meet  and  combine  with  bad,  encountering 
most  imminently  the  danger  of  seduction  and 
pollution — are  guilty,  unnatural,  and  mon- 
Ktroiis.  The  expression  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity, in  application  to  the  Jews,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  comprehending  the  principle  of  his 
people  in  all  ages,  that  /e«re  they  ought  not  to 
walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  sinners. 

What  wc  thus  are  enabled  to  conclude  from 
the  Old  Testament,  will  be  still  more  dis- 
tinctly exemplified  from  the  New.  The 
evangelical  writings  do  not  indeed  f)re<^aently 
i>lTer  directions  expressly  on  the  subject  of 
marriage ;  the  point  appearing  rather  to  be 
assumed  than  argued,  that  in  Christian  mar- 
ri;ige,  the  husband  and  wife  ought  both,  in 
the  emphatic  terms  of  the  apostle  Peter,  to 
\ye  "heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life." 
Where  directions  do  occur,  they  are,  how- 
ever, unequivocal  in  their  import:  two  ex- 
amples are  commended  to  attention. 

In  the  first  epij^tle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
Apostle  Paul  applies  himself  to  a  question, 
which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  agi- 
tated— whether  Christians,  who  previous  to 
their  conversion  had  contracted  marriages 
with  unbelievers,  ought  not  to  be  actually  di- 
vorced from  the  wives  or  husbands  remaining 
in  unbelief,  because  of  the  evil  and  peril  at- 
tending the  continuance  of  the  alliance. 
Such  an  extreme,  advocated  by  some,  he  con- 
siders as  uncalled  for  ;  giving  his  decision  as 
follows  : — "  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that 
belie veth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell 
with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.  And 
the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  that  be- 
lieveth  not,  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
her.  let  her  not  leave  him.  But  if  the  unbe- 
Tu-ving  depart,  let  him  depart  A  brother  or 
a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases ; 
but  (tod  hath  called  us  unto  peace.**  And 
the  husband  or  wife  believing,  is  told  to  live 
excited  with  the  hope  of  being  instrumental 
in  saving  the  wife  or  husband  believing  noL 


But  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  ma- 
trimonial connexion  by  a  believer,  (the  case 
taken  being  that  of  a  believing  widow,  though 
the  rule  of  course  extends  to  all,)  this  is  the 
direction : — **  She  is  at  liberty  to  be  married 
to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord.**  Here 
is  a  simple  proclunation,  the  force  of  which 
is  pernianent,  and  in  submission  to  which 
Christians,  in  every  period,  should  act  They 
are  to  marry  "only  in  the  Lord."  They 
being  themselves  **  m  the  Lord,** — united  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  pos- 
sessing an  interest  in  the  redeeming  blessings 
he  has  purchased,  are  to  marry  only  such  as 
are  thus  "  in  the  Lord  **  also— believer  with 
believer,  and  with  none  else.  This  is  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  which  no  so- 
phism can  evade  or  fritter  away  ;  and  we  he- 
sitate not  to  say,  that  to  violate  it  under  any 
excuse,  and  firom  any  motive  whatever,  is 
a  shameful  rebUlion  against  the  purpose  of 
the  Christian  calling,  and  the  express  testi- 
mony of  God. 

The  other  example  is  contained  in  a  well- 
known  exhortation,  the  just  application  of 
which  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  the 
power  of  which  is  not  to  be  strengthened  by 
a  comment  **  Be  ye  not  unequally  voked  to- 
gether with  unbelievers;  for  what  rellowship 
hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness? 
and  what  communion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness? and  what  concord  hiUh  Christ  with 
Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth 
with  an  infidel?  and  what  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said, 
I  Will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them :  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple. ^Vherefore  come  out  from  among  them 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch 
not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you, 
and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty.**  How  a  "Christian  can  venture, 
in  the  face  of  such  a  warning  as  this,  to  form, 
with  one  not  a  child  of  God,  a  union  of  the 
closest  and  most  permanent  order  earth  can 
witness,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  comprehend. 

It  would  be  easy  to  employ  the  attention 
further,  on  the  general  statements  contained 
in  the  word  of  uod,  respecting  the  character 
of  separation  from  the  world,  which  ought  to 
be  sustained  by  his  church,  the  ends  for  which 
it  is  called,  and  the  objects  ix  is  bound  to  per- 
form ;  statements  which  all  bear  on  the  prin- 
ciple as  to  marriage ;  operating  to  enforce 
and  to  confirm  it.  But  without  amplifying 
here,  and  satisfied  that  this  principle  receives, 
from  the  testimony  already  quoted,  a  con- 
vincing and  solemn  establishment,  the  reader 
is  requested  to  ponder  a  truth,  "which  is  as 
indubitable  as  it  ought  to  be  impressive ; 
namely,  that  marriages  formed  by  Christians, 
in  violation  of  the  institute  of  their  religion, 
arc  connected  with  evils  many  and  calamitous. 
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most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  and  most 
cautiously  to  he  avoided.  Is  it  indeed  to  be 
expected  on  the  groand  of  reUfi:ion,  that  an 
act  can  be  committed  against  tnc  expressed 
^'i\\  of  the  Most  High  God,  without  exposing 
the  transgressor  to  the  scoarge  of  his  chas- 
tisement  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected,  on  the  ground 
of  reason,  that  an  alliance  can  be  formed  be- 
tween individuals  whose  moral  attributes  and 
desires  are  essentially  incompatible,  without 
creating  the  elements  of  uneasiness,  discord, 
and  disappointment?  Excited  imagination 
and  passion  may  delude  with  the  belief  of 
innocence  and  hope  of  escape ;  but  religion 
and  reason  speak  the  language  of  unchange- 
able veracity,  and  are  ever  justified  in  Uie 
fulfilments  of  experience,  and  of  fact. 

The  operation  of  the  evil  results  whose 
origin  is  thus  deduced,  is  of  course  susceptible 
of  modifications  from  seve^^  circumstances 
in  domestic  and  soci<il  lifei  and,  for  many 
rc*as<)ns,  the  degrees  of  public  exhibition  and 
of  personal  pressure  may  varj*.     Yet  it  may 
be  remarked  uniformly  respecting  these  re- 
sults,— t/uy  are  svch  as  deeply  affect  the  cha- 
racter.    A  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  moral  influence  of  marriage,  and  as 
the  marriages  forbidden  and  punished  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  were  obnoxious  on 
account  of  the  contamination  into  which  they 
led  the  professed  people  of  God,  so  are  the 
marriages  of  Christians  with  worldlings   in 
this  age,  the  objects  of  censure  and  depre- 
cation, because    of  the   baneful  effect    they 
exert  on  those  who  are  numbered  among  the 
redeemed  of  the  Ix)rd.     Such  marriages  as 
these  present  constant  and  insinuating  temp- 
tations to  seduce  Christians  to  worldly  dis- 
positions  and   pursuits;  they  enfeeble  their 
spiritual  energies  ;  interfere  with  their  com- 
munion   with   God  ;  hinder    their  growth  in 
the  attainments  of  divine  life  ;   check    and 
oppose  their  performance  of  duty,  and  their 
pursuit  of  usefulness,  in  the  family,  the  church, 
and  the  world.     The  writer  of  thia  article 
has  never  known  or  heard  of  (what  he  feels 
justified  in  terming)  a    forbidden  marriage, 
which,  if  its  original  character  were  continued, 
did  not  pollute  and  injure.     Some  instances 
have  been   most  palpable  and   painful ;  nor 
can  it  be  considered  but  as  a  truth  unques- 
tionable and  notorious,  that  m  hoever  will  so 
transgress,  invokes  a  very  blighting  of  the 
•oul.     It  may  b^  remarked  respecting  these 
results,  again,  tltey  are  tntch  as  deeply  ajf'ect 
the    hitppiness.       Christian     character    and 
Christian  happiness  are  closely  connected  :  it 
the  one  be  hurt,  the  other  will  not  remain 
untouched.     And  who  sees  not  in  the  unhal- 
lowed alliance  a  gathering  of  the   elements 
of  sorrow  ?     Are  there  not  ample  materials 
for  secret  and  pungent  accusations  of  con- 
science, that  agitate  the  heart  with  the  untold 
pangs  of   self-condemnation   and   remorse? 
Is  there  not  reason  for  the  bitterness  of  dis- 


appointment, and  the  sadneis  of  foreboding 
fear,  because  the  best  intercourse  it  unknown 
— the  purest   affection     it     impotttble — the 
noblest  union  it  wanting — and  the   being  oo 
whom  the  spirit  woold  repoce,  it,  to  all  that 
is  the  sweetest  and  most  sublime  in  human 
sympathies,  human  joyt,  and  human   pros- 
pects, an  alien  and  a  stranger  ?     And  what 
must    be    the  horror    of   that    anticipation 
which  sett  forth  the  event  trf*  a  final  separa- 
tion at  the  bar  of  God,  when^  while  the  hope 
of  personal  salvation  may  be  preterred,  the 
partner  of  the  botom  it  teen  at  one  to  he 
condemned  by  the  Judge,  and  banished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence,  and 
the  glory  of  hit  power  I     O  the  infatnttion 
of  the  folly  which  leadt  ut  to  unite,  where 
arc  created    evils    like    these,   rather   than 
where  God  will  sanction,  and  where  time  and 
eternity  will  both  combine  to  bless ! 

That  much  injury  has  arisen  to  the  public 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  this 
transgression  cannot  be  doubted.  Ii\jnry 
done  to  individual  character,  is  injury  done 
to  the  community  to  which  the  individual  is 
attached.  It  hat  alwayt  been  a  fact,  that 
whoever  sins  in  the  household  of  faith,  sins 
not  only  against  himself,  but  against  others; 
and  that  t/iis  transgression  is  one  peculiarly 
extended  in  its  influence — operating  more 
than,  perhaps,  any  one  else  which  can  be 
named,  to  bring  religion  from  its  vantage 
ground,  to  clog  its  progress,  and  to  retard  its 
triumph.     Cung.  Maa.,  Alajf,  1S31. 

Marrow-Mkn,  otherwise  called  the  Trr/re 
Brethren^  and  the  Representers^  those  minis- 
ters of  the  Scotch  Church  who,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  advocated  the  evan- 
gelical views  contained  in  a  book  called  the 
**  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,**  which  at  that 
time  had  been  re-published,  and  widely  cir- 
culated in  Scotland,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  Secession  which  afterwards  followed. 
This  book  having  been  condemned  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  a  representation  was 
drawn  up  and  signe<i  by  the  lullowing  twelve 
ministers:— James  Uoffg*  Thomas  Boston, 
John  Bonnar,  James  Kid,  Gabriel  Wilson, 
Ebenezer  Krskine,  Ralph  Erskine,  Jamejt 
Wardlaw,  James  Bathgate,  Henry  Ehividsnn, 
William  Hunter,  and  John  Williamson.  This 
representation  they  gave  in  to  the  Assembly  ; 
but  after  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  opposi- 
tion, they  were  dismissed  from  its  bar  with 
a  rebuke  and  admonition.  The  Representers 
were  not  only  accurate  and  able  divines,  and 
several  of  them  learned  men,  but  ministers  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  tender  consciences, 
enemies  in  doctrine  and  practice  to  all  licen- 
tiousness, and  shining  examples  of  true  holi- 
ness in  all  manner  of  conversation.  They 
were  at  the  some  time  zealous  adherents  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms. 
The  term  Marrvw-mcn  and  Anti-lifarrowmin 
now  became  denominative  of  evangelical  and 
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Icf^l  preachers;  and  from  this  time  may  be 
tluted  the  commencement  of  an  extensive  and 
remarkable  revival  of  relij^on  in  Scotland. 

Martyr  is  one  who  lays  down  his  life  or 
suffers  death  for  the  sake  of  his  religion.  The 
wo^l  is  Greek,  ftaprvo^  and  property  signifies 
a  **  witness.**  It  is  applied  by  way  of  emi« 
nencc  to  those  who  suffer  in  witness  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Christian  Church  has  abounded  with 
martyrs,  and  history  is  filled  with  surprising 
accounts  of  their  singular  constancy  and  for- 
titude under  the  cruelest    torments  human 
nature  was  capable  of  suffering.     The  primi- 
tive Christians  were  accused  by  their  enemies 
of  paying  a  sort  of  divine  worship  to  martyrs. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  answer  of 
the  <  'hurch  of  Smyrna  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Jews,  who,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
desintl  the  heathen  judge  not  to  suffer  the 
Christians   to  carry  off  his  body,  lest  they 
should  leave  their  cnicified  master,  and  wor- 
ship him  in  his  stead.     To  which  they  an- 
swered, "  We  can  neither  forsake  Christ,  nor 
worship  any  other;  for  we  worship  him  as 
the  Son  of  G«^  ;  but  love  the  martyrs  as  the 
discipli^s  and  followers  of  the  Lord,  for  the 
great  affection  they  have  shown  to  their  King 
and  Master.**     A  like  answer  was  given  at 
the  martyrdom  of  Fructuosus  in  Spain;  for 
when  the  judge  asked  £ulogiu8,  his  deacon, 
whether  he  would  not  worship  Fructuosus,  as 
thinking  that,  though  he  refused  to  worship 
the  heathen  idols,  he  might  yet  be  inclined  to 
worship  a  Christian  martyr,  Eulogius  replied, 
^  I  do  not  worship  Fructuosus,  but  Him  whom 
Fructuosus  worships.**    The  primitive  Chris- 
tians believed  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed  very 
singular  privileges;  that  upon  their  death 
they  were  immediately  admitted  to  the  beatific 
vision,  while  other  souls  waited  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  happiness  till  the  day  of  jud^ 
ment;  and  that  God  would  grant   to  their 
prayers  the  hastening  of  his  kingdom,  and 
shortening  the  times  of  persecution.    Perhaps 
this  consideration  might  excite  many  to  court 
martyrdom,  as  we  believe  many  didL   It  must 
be  recollected,  however,  that  martyrdom  in 
itself  is  no  priM>f  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause, 
only  that  we  ourselves  are  persuaded  that  it 
is  so.    **  It  is  not  the  6/(kw/,  but  the  cniMc,  that 
makes  the  martyr."   (Metui.)     Yet  we  may 
consider  the  number  and  fortitude  of  those 
who  have  suffered  for  Christianity  as  a  colla- 
teral proof  at  least  of  its  excellency ;  for  the 
thing  for  which  they  suffered  was  not  a  point 
of  speculation,  but  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  in 
which  (had  it  lx>cn  false)  they  could  not  have 
been  mistaken.  The  marty  rdom,  therefore,  of  so 
many  wise  and  good  men,  taken  with  a  view  of  \ 
the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  will  certainly 
afford  something  considerable  in  its  favour. 

The  churches  built  over  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs,  and  called  by  their  names,  in  <)rder  I 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  sufi'erings,  ■ 


were  distinguished  by  the  title  martyrum  am" 
fosttio,  or  memoria. 

The  festivals  of  the  martjrrs  are  of  very 
ancient  date  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
may  be  carried  back  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Polycarp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
jrear  of  Christ  1 68.  On  these  days  the  Chrie- 
tians  met  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and 
offered  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  God  for 
the  example  they  had  a£forded  them ;  thej 
celebrated  the  eocharist,  and  gave  alms  to  the 
poor ;  which,  together  with  a  panegyrical  ora- 
tion or  sermon,  and  reading  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  were  the  spiritual  exercises  of  these 
anniversaries. 

Of  the  sayings,  sufferings,  and  deaths  of 
the  martyrs,  though  preserved  with  great 
care  for  the  above  purpose,  and  to  serve  as 
models  to  Aiture  ages,  we  have  but  very  little 
left,  the  greatest  part  of  them  having  been 
destroyed  during  that  dreadful  persecution 
which  Dioclesian  carried  on  for  ten  years  with 
fresh  fury  against  the  Christians ;  for  a  dili- 
gent search  was  then  made  after  all  their 
books  and  papers ;  and  all  of  them  that  were 
found  were  committed  to  the  flames.  Eusc- 
bius,  indeed,  composed  a  martyrology,  but  it 
never  reached  down  to  us;  and  those  since 
compiled  are  extremely  suspected.  From  the 
eighth  century  downwards,  several  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  endeavoured  to  make  up  the 
loss,  by  compiling,  with  vast  labour,  accoimts 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrs, but  which  consist  of  little  else  than  a 
series  of  fables:  nor  are  those  records  that 
pass  under  the  name  of  martyrology  worthy  of 
superior  credit,  since  they  bear  the  most  evi- 
dent marks  both  of  ignorance  and  fiUschood. 

Marttrologt,  a  catalogue  or  list  of  mar- 
tyrs, including  the  history  of  their  lives  and 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  religion.  The  term 
comes  from  fiaprvp,  ''witnesses,*'  and  Xfy&i, 
dico,  or  Xeyw,  coUigo, 

The  martyrologies  draw  their  materials 
from  the  calendars  of  particular  churches,  in 
which  the  several  festivals  dedicated  to  them 
are  marked ;  and  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
inserted  the  names  of  heroes  and  great  men 
in  their  fasti,  or  public  registers. 

The  martyrologies  are  very  numerous,  and 
contain  many  ridiculous,  and  even  contradic- 
tory narratives ;  which  is  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  consider  how  many  forged  and  spurious 
accounts  of  the  lives  of  siunts  and  martyrs 
appeared  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  which 
the  legendary  writers  afterwards  adopted, 
without  examining  into  the  truth  of  them. 
However,  some  good  critics,  of  late  years, 
have  gone  a  peat  way  towards  clearing  the 
lives  of  the  samts  and  martyrs  from  the  mon- 
strous heap  of  fiction  they  laboured  under. 
See  Article  Lixsend. 

The  martyrology  of  Eusebius  of  Ciesarca 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  ancient  church. 
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It  was  translated  into  Latin  bv  Sl  Jerome ; 
but  the  learned  agree  that  it  is  not  now  extanL 
That  attributed  to  Bede,  in  the  eiglith  cen- 
tury, is  of  very  doabtful  aathority :  the  names 
(»f  several  saints  being  there  fuand  who  did 
not  live  till  aAer  the  time  of  Bede.  The  ninth 
century  was  rery  fertile  in  niartyrol<^es : 
then  appeared  that  of  Florus,  sabdeacon  of 
the  church  at  Lyons ;  who,  howerer,  wily 
filled  up  the  chasms  in  Bcde.  This  was  pob- 
lifthed  about  the  vear  830,  and  was  followed 
by  that  of  Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the  diocese 
<»f  Treves,  written  in  verse,  about  the  year 
b48 ;  and  this  by  that  of  Usard,  a  French 
monk,  and  written  by  the  command  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  S75,  which  last  is  the  martyrology 
now  ordinarily  used  in  the  Romish  Church. 
That  of  Rabanus  Maorus  is  an  improvement 
on  Bede  and  Florus,  written  aboat  the  year 
845 ;  that  of  Noker,  moak  of  St.  Gal,  was 
written  about  the  year  894.  The  mart^n^logy 
of  Ado,  monk  of  Ferriers,  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  is 
a  descendant  of  the  Roman,  if  we  may  so  call 
it ;  for  Du  SoUier  gives  its  genealogy-  thus  : — 
The  martyrology  of  St  Jerome  is  the  great 
Roman  martyrology  ;  from  this  was  made  the 
little  Roman  one  printed  by  Rosweyd :  of  this 
little  Roman  martyrolc^y  was  formed  that  of 
Bede,  augmented  by  Florus.  Ado  compiled 
his  in  the  year  858.  The  mart>-rology  of 
Nevelon,  monk  of  Corbie,  written  about  the 
year  10S9,  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment 
of  tliat  of  Ado :  father  Kircher  also  makes 
mention  of  a  Coptic  martyrology,  preserved 
by  the  Maronites  at  Rome. 

We  have  also  several  Protestant  martyro- 
logics,  containing  the  sufferings  of  the  re- 
formed under  the  Papists,  viz.  an  English 
martyrology,  by  J.  Fox ;  with  others  by  Clark, 
Brav,  &c.    See  Pebsecction. 

Xtartyrology  is  also  used  in  the  Romish 
Church  for  a  roll  or  register  kept  in  the  ves- 
try of  each  church,  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  saints  and  martyrs  both  of  the  univer- 
sal church,  and  of  the  particular  ones  of  that 
citv  or  monastery. 

^lartyrology  is  also  applied  to  the  painted 
or  written  catalogues  in  the  Roman  churches, 
containing  the  foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and 
masses,  to  be  said  each  day. 

Masora,  a  term,  in  the  Jewish  theology, 
signifying  a  work  on  the  Bible,  performed  by 
several  learned  rabbins,  to  secure  it  from  any 
alterations  which  might  otherwise  happen. 

Their  work  regards  merely  the  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  in  which  they  have  first 
fixed  the  true  reading  by  vowels  and  accents ; 
they  have,  secondly,  numbered  not  only  the 
chapters  and  sections,  but  the  verses,  words, 
and  letters  of  the  text ;  and  they  find  in  the 
Pentateuch  5245  verses,  and  in  the  whole 
Bible  23,206.  The  Masora  is  called  by  the 
Jews  the  "  hedge  or  fence  c»f  the  law,"  be- 
cause this  enumerati<»n  of  the  versis,  &c.  is  a 


means  of  preserving  it  from  being  eormpted 
and  altered.  They  have,  thirdly,  marked 
whatever  irregularitiet  occur  in  any  €)f  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  such  as  the  dif- 
ferent size  of  the  letters,  their  Tarioos  posi- 
tions and  inversions,  &c. ;  and  they  have 
been  fruitful  in  finding  out  reasons  for  these 
mysteries,  and  irregularities  in  them.  They 
are,  fourthly,  supposed  to  be  the  aDthors  (Mf 
the  Keri  and  Chetibh,  or  the  marainal  cor- 
rections of  the  text  in  oar  Hebrew  Bibles. 

l*he  text  of  the  sacred  books,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  was  originally  written  without  any 
breaks  or  divisions  into  chapters  or  rerses, 
or  even  into  words ;  so  that  a  whole  book, 
in  the  ancient  manner,  was  but  one  continued 
word  :  of  this  kind  we  have  still  several  an- 
cient manuscripts,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
this  regard,  therefore,  the  sacred  writings  had 
undergone  an  infinite  number  of  alterations ; 
whence  various  reskdings  had  arisen,  and  the 
original  having  become  much  mangled  and 
dis^^uised,  the  Jews  had  recourse  to  a  canon, 
which  they  judged  infallible,  to  fiix  and  ascer- 
tain the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and 
this  rule  they  call  moaora,  **  traditi<Hi,'*  from 
"^co,  tradit,  as  if  this  critique  were  nothing 
but  a  tradition  which  the^  had  received  from 
their  forefathers.  Accordmgly  they  say,  that, 
when  God  gave  the  law  to  Sloses  at  Mount 
Sinai,  he  taught  him  first  the  true  reading  of 
it ;  and,  secondly,  its  true  interpretation ;  and 
that  both  these  were  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  from  generation  to  generation,  till 
at  length  they  were  committed  to  writing. 
The  former  of  these,  vis.  the  true  reading,  is 
the  subject  of  the  Masora ;  the  latter,  or  true 
interpretation,  that  of  the  Minhna  and  Ganara. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were  the 
Jews  of  a  famous  school  at  Tiberias,  about 
five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  who  com- 
posed, or  at  least  began,  the  Masora ;  whence 
they  are  called  Masorites^  and  MtiBorttie 
doctors,  Aben  Ezra  makes  them  the  authors 
of  the  points  and  accents  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
as  we  now  find  it,  and  which  serve  for  vowds. 

The  age  of  the  Masoretes  has  been  modi 
disputed.  Archbishop  Usher  places  them 
before  Jerome :  Capel  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century ;  father  Morin  in  the  tenth  century. 
Basnage  says  that  they  were  not  a  society, 
but  a  succession  of  men ;  and  that  the  Mason 
was  the  work  of  many  grammarians,  who, 
without  associating  and  communicating  thdr 
notions,  composed  this  collection  of  cnScisms 
on  the  Hebrew  text  It  is  urged,  that  tiiae 
were  Masoretes  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  to  about  the 
vear  of  Christ  1030 ;  and  that  Ben  Asher  and 
Ben  Naphtali,  who  were  the  best  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  who,  according  to  Basnage,  were 
the  inventors  of  the  Masora,  flourished  at  this 
time.  Each  of  these  published  a  copy  of  the 
whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correct,  says  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  as  they  could  make  it.     The  eastern 
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•If W8  have  followed  that  of  Ben  Naphtali, 
(hmI  thi'  western  tliat  of  Ben  Asher :  and  all 
that  has  been  done  since  is  to  copy  after 
them,  without  making  any  more  corrections 
or  masoretical  criticisms. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  same  thing  by 
their  Koran  that  the  Masoretes  have  done  by 
the  Bible ;  nor  do  the  Jews  deny  their  haying 
borrowed  this  expedient  from  the  Arabs, who 
first  put  it  in  practice  in  the  seventh  century. 

There  is  a  great  and  little  Masora  printed 
at  W'li'uv  and  at  Basil,  with  the  Hebrew  text 
in  u  ditlVrent  character.  Buxtorf  has  written 
a    work   on   the   >Lisorites,  which  he  calls 

INIas;),  Mifua,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
othoe  or  prayers  used  at  the  celebration  of  the 
eiichurist;  or,  in  other  words,  consecrating 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  offering  them,  so  transubstan- 
tiated, as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

As  the  mass  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  passion  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  so  every  action  of  the  priest,  and 
every  i»articular  part  of  the  service,  is  sup- 
loosed  to  allude  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  his  passion  and  death. 

Nicol,  after  Baronius,  observes,  that  the 
word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  mistach  {Ma- 
turn) ;  or  from  the  I^atin  miMttOy  misaontm;  be- 
.  cause  in  the  former  times  the  catechumens 
and  excommunicated  were  sent  out  of  the 
church  when  the  deacons  said  lie^  missa  eat, 
alter  sermon  and  reading  of  the  epistle  and 
gospel,  they  not  being  allowed  to  assist  at 
the  consecration.  Menage  derives  the  word 
from  m/«ffio,  **  dismissing  ;**  others  from  misMtf 
*-  inift&ing,  sending;*'  because  in  the  mass 
the  prayers  of  men  on  earth  are  sent  up  to 
heaven. 

The  general  division  of  masses  consists  in 
high  and  low.  The  first  is  that  sung  by  the 
choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the  assistance 
of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon  :  low  masses  are 
those  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely  re- 
hearsed without  singing. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  different  or  oc- 
casional masses  in  the  Romish  Church,  many 
«>f  which  have  nothing  peculiar  but  the  name: 
such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints :  that  of  St 
>Iary  of  the  Snow,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of 
Aagiist;  that  of  St.  Margaret,  patroness  of 
lying-in  women  ;  (hat  at  the  feast  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  at  which  are  said  three  masses ; 
that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which  the  ^oria  in 
rrreLiiM  and  hallelujah  are  omitted,  and,  it 
being  a  day  of  mourning,  the  altar  is  of  a 
violet  colour.  As  to  ordinary  masses,  some 
are  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  supposed,  contri- 
tmte  to  fetch  the  soul  out  of  purgatory.  At 
these  masses  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and 
the  only  decorations  are  a  cross  in  the  middle 
of  six  yellow  wax  lights ;  the  dress  of  the 
c<.kbran!,  at*!  the  very  mass-book,  are  black; 


many  parts  of  the  oflke  are  omitted,  and  the 
people  are  dismissed  without  the  benediction. 
If  the  mass  be  said  for  a  person  distingtushed 
by  his  rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a 
funeral  oration  :  they  erect  a  chapeile  ardeHle, 
that  is,  a  representation  of  the  deceased,  with 
branches  and  tapers  of  yeUow  wax  either  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  or  near  the  de- 
ceased's tomb,  where  the  priest  pronounces  a 
solenm  absolution  of  the  deceased.  There 
are  likewise  private  masses  said  for  stolen  or 
strayed  goods  or  cattle,  for  health,  for  travel- 
lers, &0.,  which  go  under  the  name  of  votive 
masMM.  There  is  still  a  ftirther  distinction  of 
masses,  denominated  fh>m  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  used :  thus  the  Gothic  mass, 
or  MMnta  Afomrabum,  is  that  used  among  the 
Goths  when  they  were  masters  of  Spain,  and 
which  is  still  kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Sala- 
manca; the  Ambrosian  mass  is  that  com- 
posed by  St  Ambrose,  and  used  only  at  Milan, 
of  which  cky  he  was  bishop;  the  Gallic 
mass,  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls ;  and  the 
Roman  mass,  used  by  almost  all  the  churches 
in  the  Romish  oommimion. 

Mass  of  the  prcsanctified  (missa  prasancti- 
Jicatorum,)  is  a  mass  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
Church,  in  which  there  is  no  consecration  of 
the  elements ;  but,  after  singing  some  hymns, 
they  receive  the  bread  and  wine  which  were 
before  consecrated.  The  mass  is  performed 
all  Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
the  Annunciation.  The  pnest  counts  upon 
his  fingers  the  days  of  the  ensuing  week  on 
which  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  cuts  off  as 
many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  as  he  is  to 
say  masses;  and  after  having  consecrated 
them,  steeps  them  in  wine,  and  puts  them  in 
a  box,  out  of  which,  upon  every  occasion,  he 
takes  some  of  it  with  a  spoon,  and  putting  it 
on  a  dish,  sets  it  on  the  altar. 

Massauaks,  or  Mbssalians,  a  sect  which 
sprung  up  about  the  year  361,  in  the  reign  of 
I  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  maintained 
'.  that  men  have  two  souls,  a  celestial  and  a 
diabolical ;  and  that  the  latter  is  driven  out 
by  prayer.  From  those  words  of  our  Lord, 
"*  Labour  not  for  the  meat  tliat  perisheth,"  it 
is  said,  that  they  concluded  they  ought  not  to 
do  any  work  to  get  their  bread.  We  may 
suppose,  says  Dr.  Jortin,  that  this  sect  did  not 
last  long;  that  these  sluggards  were  soon 
starved  out  of  the  world ;  or  rather,  that  cold 
and  hunger  sharpened  their  wits,  and  taught 
them  to  be  better  interpreters  of  Scripture. 

Master,  a  person  who  has  servants  under 
him;  a  ruler  or  instructor.  The  duties  of 
masters  relate  to  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
family.  To  arrange  the  several  businesses 
required  of  servants ;  to  give  particular  in- 
structions for  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  done;  to  take  care  that  no 
more  is  required  of  servants  than  they 
are  equal  to;  to  be  gentle  in  our  deport- 
ment towards  them ;  to  reprove  them  when 
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tker    do   vrocg.   to   cominenxi    them   vhen  '      Tbis  STitefli  gives  a  real  ralne  to  the  doe- 
thej  do  ri^ht :  to  make  tbem  as  adeqaate  re-  ■  trice  of  the  reaoirectioa  of  the   dead,  which 
compense  for  their  ferrices^  as  to  prolectioD.    is  peculiar  to  rereSatioa  ;  oo  which  akme  the 
■naintenaxice.  vages.  az«d  character,     i.  As  to    sacred  writers  boiid  ail  oar  hope  of  Ivtaie 
ike  wtnrtdt  nf  MerrumU.     fasten  mast  look     life :  and    it   expbins  the  onifonn  laagaage 
well  to  their  serranu'  characters  before  ther    of  the  Scriptures,  which  speak  of  one  day  of 
hire  them  :  iostnict  them  ia  the  principles  ,  jadgment  for  all  mankind  ;  and  repreaent  all 
and  confirm  them  in  the  habits  of  rirtxie :    the  rewards  of  rirtae,  and  all  the    ponish- 
watcb  over  their  morals,  and  set  them  good    meats  of  rice,  as  takinj^  pbce  at  that  awful 
examples.     3.  Am  to  their  reUgiomM  imteresU.    dar.  and  not  before.     In  the  Scfiptnres,  the 
Tb^  ihoold  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge    heathens  are  represented  as  withoat  hope,  and 
of  dirine  things.  Gen.    xiv.   14  :   zriiL   10.    all  mankind  as  perishing  at  death,  if  there  be 
PraT  with  them  and  for  them.  Joshua  xxir.    no  resurrection  of  the  de^d. 
15 :  allow  them  time  and  leisure  for  religions        The  apostle  Paul  asserts,  in   1  Cor.  xr.  16, 
serrices,  9cc^  Eph.  ri.   9.     See  Stennett  cm    that  **  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ 
Domestic  iJuties,  »er.  8  ;  Paiey's  Mi^al  Phi-    risen  :  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  £sith 
hsfiphif,  ToL  L  pp.  2'i3.  235 :  Btattie's  Ele-    is  rain  :  ve  are  yet  in  your  sins :  theii  they 
wunU  of  Moral  Science,  vol.  L  pp.  \5i.\  153 ;    also  who  are  £dlen  asleep  in   Christ  are  pe- 
Doiidridge'i  Letture*,  voL  iL  p.  266.  rishtrd"     XiA  again,  Tcr.  3S,  **■  If  the  dead 

Materlauitt^  a  sect  in  the  ancient  rise  not.  let  as  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrov 
church,  comprj^td  of  persons  who.  being  pre-  we  die."  In  the  whole  discourse,  he  does  not 
possessed  with  that  maxim  in  philoK>phy,  even  mention  the  doctrine  of  happinctt  or 
*'ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.**  out  of  nothing,  nothing  misery  without  the  body, 
can  arise,  had  recourse  to  an  eternal  matter.  If  we  search  the  Scriptures  for  passages 
on  which  they  supposed  God  wrought  in  the  expressive  of  the  state  of  man  at  death,  we 
creation,  'm«tead  of  admitting  Him  alone  as  find  such  declarations  as  expressly  exclude 
the  sole  cause  of  the  existence  of  all  things,  any  trace  of  sense,  thought,  or  ei^ymenL 
Tertullian  vigonmsly  opposed  them  in  his  See  Ps.  v.  5.  Job  xir.  7,  &c. 
treatise  against  Hermogenes,  who  was  one  of  2.  That  there  is  some  fixed  law  of  nature 
their  nimiber.  "  respecting  the  vill,as  well  as  the  other  powers 

Materialist5  are  al>o  thoee  who  maintain  of  the  mind,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  ctm- 
tliat  the  soul  of  man  is  material,  or  that  the  stitation  of  nature :  and,  consequently,  that 
principle  of  perception  and  thought  is  not  a  it  is  never  determined  without  some  real  or 
substance  distinct  from  the  body,  but  the  re-  apparent  cause  foreign  to  itself;  t.  e.  without 
suit  of  corporeal  organization.  There  arc  some  motive  of  choice;  or  that  motives 
others  called  by  this  name,  who  have  main-  influence  us  in  some  definite  and  invariable 
tained  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  manner,  so  that  every  volition,  or  choice,  is 
universe.  |  constantly  regulated  and  determined  by  what 

The  followers  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley  are  precedes  it ;  and  this  constant  determmation 
considered  as  Materialists,  or  philosophical  of  mind,  according  to  the  motives  presented 
Necessarians.  According  to  the  doctor's  '  to  it.  is  what  is  meant  by  its  necessary  deter- 
writingA,  he  believed, —  |  mination.     Tbis  being  admitted  to  be  &ct, 

1.  That  man  is  no  more  than  what  we  |  there  will  be  a  necessary  coimexion  betweea 
now  Fee  of  him ;  his  being  commences  at  the  '  all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  ttie 
time  of  his  conception,  or  perhaps  at  an  ear-  |  way  of  proper  cause  and  effect,  as  much  in  the 
lier  period.  The  coq)oreal  and  mental  fa-  |  intellectual  as  in  the  natural  world;  so  that, 
culties,  inhering  in  the  Fame  substance,  grow,     according?  to  the  established  laws  of  nature. 


ripen,  and  decay  lopether  ;  and  whenever  the 


no  event  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it 


system  is  diKSolved,  it  continues  in  a  state  of  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  and  therefore  all  things 
dissolution  till  it  fthall  pii>afie  that  Almighty  j  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  precisely  what 
Being  who  called  it  into  existence,  to  restore  *  the  Author  of  Nature  really  intended  them 
it  to  life  again.  For  if  the  mental  principle  to  be,  and  has  made  provision  for. 
were,  in  its  own  nature,  immaterial  and  im-  |  To  establish  this  conclusion,  nothing  is 
mortal,  all  its  peculiar  faculties  would  l>e  so  '  necessary  but  that  throughout  all  nature  the 
too;  whereas  we  see  that  every  faculty  of  same  consequences  should  invariably  result 
the  mind,  without  exception,  is  liable  to  Ik*  from  the  same  circumstances.  For  if  this  be 
impaired,  and  even  to  become  wholly  extinct  admitted,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  at 
beiore  death.  Since,  therefore,  all  the  facul-  j  the  commencement  of  any  system,  since  the 
ties  of  the  mind,  separately  taken,  appear  to  ^  several  parts  of  it  and  their  respective  situs- 
be  mortal,  the  substance,  or  principle,  in  which  tions  were  appointed  by  the  Deity,  the  first 
they  exist,  must  be  pronounced  mortal  too.  '  change  would  take  place  according  to  a  cer- 
Thus  we  might  conclude  that  the  body  was  tain  rule  established  by  himself,  the  result  of 
mortal,  from  observing  that  all  the  separate  which  would  be  a  new  situation  ;  ailer  which, 
senses  and  limbs  were  liable  to  decay  and  the  same  laws  continuing,  another  change 
pi'rish.  j  would  succeed,  according  to  the  same  rule?, 
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and  so  on  for  ever ;  every  new  situation 
invariably  leading  to  another,  and  every  event, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  termination 
of  the  system,  being  strictly  connected ;  so 
that,  unless  the  Amdamental  laws  of  the 
system  were  changed,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  event  should  have  been  otherwise 
than  it  was.  In  all  these  cases,  the  circum- 
stances preceding  any  change,  are  called  the 
causes  of  that  change  ;  and  since  a  determi- 
native event,  or  effect,  constantly  follows  cer- 
tain circumstances  or  causes,  the  connexion 
between  cause  and  effect  is  concluded  to  be 
invariable,  and  therefore  necessary. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  there 
can  be  no  effect  without  an  adequate  cause. 
This  is  even  the  foundation  on  which  the 
only  proper  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God 
re«u».  And  the  necessarian  asserts,  that  if, 
in  any  given  state  of  mind,  with  respect  both 
to  dispositions  and  motives,  two  different  de- 
terminations or  volitions  be  possible,  it  can 
be  on  no  other  principle  than  that  one  of 
them  should  come  under  the  description  of  an 
effect  without  a  cause ;  just  as  if  the  beam  of 
a  balance  might  incline  either  way,  though 
loaded  with  equal  weights.  And  if  any  thing 
whatever,  even  a  thought  in  the  mind  of 
man,  could  arise  without  an  adequate  cause, 
anv  thing  else,  the  mind  itself,  or  the  whole 
universe,  might  likewise  exist  without  an  ade- 
quate cause. 

This  scheme  of  philosophical  necessity  im- 
plies a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  established 
by  infinite  wisdom,  and  terminating  in  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole  universe ;  evils 
of  all  kmds,  natural  and  moral,  being  ad- 
mitted, as  far  as  they  contribute  to  that  end, 
or  are  in  the  nature  of  things  inseparable 
from  it.  Vice  is  productive  not  of  gcod,  but 
of  evil  to  us,  both  here  and  hereafler,  though 
good  may  result  from  it  to  the  whole  system ; 
and  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature, 
our  present  and  future  happiness  necessarily 
depend  on  our  cultivating  good  dispositions. 

This  scheme  of  philosophical  necessity  the 
Doctor  distinguishes  from  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

1.  No  necessarian  supposes  that  any  of 
the  human  race  will  suffer  eternally  ;  but  that 
future  punishments  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose as  temporal  ones  are  found  to  do ;  all  of 
which  tend  to  good,  and  are  evidently  ad- 
mitted for  that  purpose.  Up6n  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  also,  the  most  indifferent  actions 
of  men  are  equally  necessarv  with  the  most 
important ;  since  every  volition,  like  any 
other  effect,  must  have  an  adequate  cause 
depending  upon  the  previous  state  of  the  mind, 
and  the  influence  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

2.  The  necessarian  believes  that  his  own 
dispositions  and  actions  arc  the  necessary  and 
sole  means  of  his  present  and  future  happi- 
ness i  so  that,  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  toe 


words,  it  depends  entirely  on  himself  whether 
he  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  happy  or  miserable. 

3.  The  Calvinistic  system  entirely  excludes 
the  popular  notion  of  free  will,  viz.,  the  liberty 
or  power  of  doing  what  we  please,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  as  belonging  to  eveir  person,  in 
every  situation  ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity, 
and  indeed  results  from  it. 

4.  The  necessarian  believes  nothing  of  the 
posterity  of  Adam*s  sinning  in  him,  and  of 
their  being  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God  on 
that  account ;  or  the  necessity  of  an  infinite 
Being  making  atonement  for  them  by  suffer- 
ing in  their  stead,  and  thus  making  the  Deity 
propitious  to  them.  He  believes  nothing  of 
all  the  actions  of  any  man  being  necessarily 
sinful ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thmks  that  the 
very  worst  of  men  are  capable  of  benevolent 
intentions  in  many  things  that  they  do  ;  and 
likewise,  that  very  good  men  are  capable  of 
falling  from  virtue,  and  consequently  of  sink- 
ing into  final  perdition.  Upon  the  principles 
of  the  necessarian,  also,  all  late  repentance, 
and  especially  after  long  and  confirmed  habits 
of  vice,  is  altogether  and  necessarily  ineffec- 
tual ;  there  not  being  sufficient  time  left  to 
produce  a  change  of  disposition  and  character, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a  change  of  con- 
duct of  proportionably  long  continuance. 

In  short,  the  three  doctrines  of  Materialism, 
Philosophical  Necessity,  and  Socinianism,  are 
considered  as  equally  parts  of  one  system. 
The  scheme  of  Necessity  is  the  immediate 
result  of  the  materiality  of  man ;  for  mechan- 
ism is  the  undoubted  consequence  of  materi- 
alism; and  that  man  is  wholly  material,  is 
eminently  subservient  to  the  proper  or  mere 
humanity  of  Christ  For  if  no  man  have  a 
soul  distmct  from  his  body,  Christ,  who  in  all 
other  respects  appeared  as  a  man,  could  not 
have  a  soul  which  had  existed  before  his 
body :  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  souls,  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  is  a  branch,  will  be  effec- 
tually overturned.  See  Necessity,  Pre-ex- 
isTENCE,  Spinosism,  SoiTL,  SocixiAN,  and 
books  under  those  articles. 

Means  op  Grace  denote  those  duties  we 
perform  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
minds,  affecting  our  hearts,  and  of  obtaining 
spiritual  blessings ;  such  as  hearing  the  Gos- 
pel, reading  the  Scriptures,  self-examination, 
meditation,  prayer,  praise.  Christian  conversa- 
tion. Sec.  The  means  are  to  be  used  without 
any  reference  to  merit,  solely  with  a  depend- 
ence on  the  Divine  Being ;  nor  can  we  ever 
expect  happiness  in  ourselves,  nor  be  good 
exemplars  to  others,  while  we  live  in  the 
neglect  of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that 
the  divine  decree  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
them,  since  God  has  as  certainly  appointed 
the  means  as  the  end.  Besides,  he  nimself 
generally  works  by  them;  and  the  more 
means  he  thinks  proper  to  use,  the  more  he 
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d'kpUjt  bu  glorious  ptrfcKTtuMjs.  Jc^u^i  bmt.  and  actual,  that  hv  migfat  offer  himself  with- 
wbeu  on  earth,  tued  means :  be  prared,  h«  '  oat  spot  to  God,  take  awaj  the  ans  of  men, 
exhorted,  and  did  good,  by  going  from  place  '  and  be  an  advocate  for  them,  Heh.  tiL  26 ; 
to  place.  Indfct'd,  Uie  fvstemf  of  nature,  pro-  |  ix.  14.  1  John  iii  5.  Bat  it  was  not  eooogfa 
Tideoce,  and  grace,  are  all  carried  on  bj  to  be  troly  okan,  and  an  innocent  person ;  be 
m^-an*  The  Scriptures  abound  with  exhorta-  |  most  be  more  than  a  man  :  it  was  reqainte 
tions  to  them.  Matt.  t.  Rom.  xiL,  and  iK>ne  bot  j  that  he  should  be  God  also ;  for,  1.  No  mere 
eiitbu«ia£U  or  immoral  characters  erer  refuse  '  man  could  hare  entered  into  a  corenant  with 
to  use  them.  i  God  to  mediate  between  him  and  nnfiil  men. 

Mediator,  a  person  that  interrenes  be-  I  — 2.  He  must  be  God,  to  nre  rirtiK  and 
tween  two  parties  at  vahance,  in  order  to  ralue  to  his  obedience  and  sufferings  ;  for  the 
r<*co[icile  them.  Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sufferings  of  men  or  angels  would  not  have 
Mediator  between  an  offended  God  and  sinful  been  sufficient. — 3.  Beiuff  thus  God-man,  we 
man,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  ik»th  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  encouraged  to  hope  m  him.  In  the  per- 
have  a  notion  of  a  Mediator :  the  Jews  call  son  of  Jesus  Christ  the  object  of  trust  ift 
the  Messiah  HTtOH,  the  Mediator  or  Middle  brought  nearer  to  ourselves ;  aitil  those  well- 
One.  The  Persians  call  their  God  Mithras,  known  tender  affections  which  are  only  figur- 
fufrtrri^,  a  Mediator ;  and  the  demons,  with  atively  ascribed  to  the  l>eity,  are  in  our  great 
the  heathens,  seem  to  be,  according  to  them.  Mediator  thoroughly  realized.  Farther,  were 
mediators  between  the  superior  gods  and  men.  he  (^od,  and  not  man,  we  should  approach 
Indeed,  the  whole  religion  of  Paganism  was  a  him  with  fear  and  dread;  were  he  man,  and 
system  of  mediation  and  intercession.  The  ,  not  GM,  we  should  be  guilty  of  idolatir  to 
idea,  therefore,  of  salvation  by  a  Mediator  is  worship  and  trust  him  at  all,  Jer.  rril  5. 
not  so  novel  or  restricted  as  some  imagine ;  '  I'he  fibn  of  salvation,  therefore,  by  such  a 
and  the  Scriptures  of  truth  inform  us,  that  it  Mediator,  is  the  most  suitable  to  faomaa  be- 
is  only  by  this  way  human  beings  can  arrive  ings  that  possibly  could  be ;  for  here  **  Mercy 
to  eternal  felicity.  Acts  iv,  12.  John  xiv.  6.  and  truth  meet  together,  righteoosness  and 
Man,  in  his  state  of  innocence,  was  in  friend-  peace  kiss  each  other,**  Psa.  Ixxxv.  10.  The 
ship  with  God  ;  but,  by  sinning  against  him,  properties  of  Christ  as  Mediator  are  these  :— 
he  exposed  himself  Ut  his  just  displeasure;  ,1.  He  is  the  only  Mediator,  I  Tim.  ii  4. 
his  yK>wer8  became  enfeebled,  and  his  heart  Praying,  therefore,  to  saints  aiid  angels  is  an 
filled  with  enmity  agaiust  him,  liom.  viiL  6 :  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  hai  no 
he  was  driven  out  of  his  paradisaical  Eden,  countenance  firom  the  Scripture. — 2.  Christ 
and  totally  incapable  of  returning  to  God,  and  is  a  Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of  angels ; 
making    satisfaction    to  his  justice.      Jesus    good  angels  need  not  any  ;  and  as  for  evil 

i  'lirist,  therefore,  was  the  appointed  Mediator    angels,  none  is  provided  nor  admitted. 3.  He 

to  bring  about  reconciliation.  Gen.  iii.  12.  is  the  Mediator  both  for  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Col.  i.  21 ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came  Eph.  ii.  18.  1  John  iL  2.-4.  He  is  Mediator 
into  this  world,  obeyed  the  law,  satisfied  jus-  |  both  for  Old  and  New  Testament  saints.— 5. 
tice,  and  brought  his  people  into  a  state  of  ;  He  is  a  suitable,  constant,  willing,  and  preva- 
grace  and  favour;  yea,  into  a  more  exalted    lent   Mediator;    his  mediation    alwavs  snc- 


tliat  the  Mediator  should  be  God  and  man  in  p.  2  ;  Uurrion'a  Christ  Crucified,  p.  103,  &c.; 
one  person.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  i  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Dr.  Good- 
lie  man, — 1.  That  he  might   be   related   to  '  win's  Works^  b.  iii. 

thoKc  he  was  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer  of —  |  Meditation  is  an  act  by  which  we  consi- 
2.  That  sin  might  be  satisfied  for,  and  recon-    der  any  thing  closely,  or  wherein  the  soul  ii 


ciliation  l>e  made  for  it,  in  the  same  nature 
which  sinned. — 3.  It  was  proper  that  the  Me- 
<liator  should  be  cafiable  of  obeying  the  law 
broken  by  the  sin  of  man,  as  a  divine  person 
could  not  be  subject  to  the  law,  and  yield 


employed  in  the  search  or  consideration  of 
any  truth.  In  religion  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  serious  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
whereby  our  tlioughts  are  fixed  on  the  obser- 
vation of  spiritual  things,  in  order  to  practice. 


obedience  to  it.  Gal.  iv.  4.  Rom.  v.  19. — 4.  It  |  Mystic  divines  make  a  great  difference  be- 
was  meet  that  the  Mediator  should  be  man,  tween  meditation  and  ccmtemplation :  tbe 
that  he  might  be  capable  of  suffering  death  ;  ';  former  consists  in  discursive  acts  of  the  soul, 
for,  OS  God,  he  could  not  die,  and  without  considering  methodically  and  with  attention 
shedding  of  blood   there  was  no   remission,    the  mysteries  of  faith  and  the  precepts  of  mo* 


Heb.  ii.  10,  IT) ;  viii.  3. — 5.  It  was  fit  he  should 
ho  man,  that  he  might  be  a  faithful  high 
priest,  to  sympathise  with  his  people  under  all 
their  trials,  temptations,  Sec.  Heb.  ii.  17,  18; 


rality  ;  and  is  performed  by  reflecdons  and 
reasonings  which  leave  behind  them  manifest 
impressions  on  the  brain.  The  purely  contem- 
plative, they  say,  have  no  need  of  meditatioo,ss 


iv.  15. — 6.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  be  a  holy  |  seeing  all  things  in  God  at  a  glance,  and  with- 
and  righteous  man,  free  from  all  sin,  original    outanyrefiection.  SeeBEGCJiN8andQui£Ti8T& 
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1.  Meditation  is  a  duty  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to  by  all  who  wish  well  to  their  spi- 
ritual interests.  It  ought  to  be  deliberate, 
close,  and  perpetual,  Psa.  cxix.  97 ;  L  2.  8. 
The  subjects  which  ought  more  especially  to 
enga^  the  Christian  mind  are  the  works  of 
creatioD,  Psa.  xix. ;  the  perfections  of  God, 
Deut.  xxxiL  4 ;  the  excellences,  offices,  cha- 
racters,  and  works  of  Christ,  Heb.  xiL  2,  3  ; 
the  offices  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
John  XT.  and  xvu ;  the  various  dispensations 
of  Providence,  Psa.  xcviL  1,2;  the  precepti, 
declarations,  promises,  &c,  of  Gods  word, 
Psa.  cxix. ;  the  value,  powers,  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  Mark  ^iiL  36 ;  the  noble, 
beautifhl,  and  benevolent  plan  of  the  Gospel, 
1  Tim.  L  1 1 ;  the  necessity  of  our  personal  in- 
terest in  and  experience  of  its  power,  John  iiL 
3  ;  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  the  free- 
dom of  divine  grace  in  choosing,  adopting, 
jastifving,  and  sanctifying  us,  1  Cor.  vi.  11; 
the  shortness,  worth,  and  swiftness  of  time, 
James  iv.  14 ;  the  certainty  of  death,  Heb.  ix. 
S7  ;  the  resurrection  and  judgment  to  come, 
1  Cor.  XV.  50,  &C.;  and  the  future  state  of 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  Matt.  xxv. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
on  which  we  should  meditate.  3.  To  per- 
form this  duty  ari^t,  we  should  be  much  in 
prayer,  Luke  xviiu  1 ;  avoid  a  worldly  spirit, 
1  John  ii.  15  ;  beware  of  sloth,  Heb.  vi.  11  •, 
take  heed  of  sensual  pleasures,  James  iv.  4 ; 
watch  against  the  devices  of  Satan,  1  Pet.  v. 
8 ;  be  often  in  retirement,  Psa.  iv.  4  ;  embrace 
the  most  favourable  opportunities — the  calm- 
ness of  the  morning,  Psa.  v.  1,3;  the  solem* 
nity  of  the  evening.  Gen.  xxiv.  63  ;  Sabbath 
days,  Psa.  cxviiL  24  ;  sacramental  occasions, 
&C.,  1  Cor.  XL.  28.  4.  The  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  are,  improvement  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  Prov.  xvi  22 ;  the  affections  are 
raised  to  God,  Psa.  xxxix.  1,  4 ;  an  enjoyment 
of  divine  peace  and  felicity,  Phil.  iv.  6,  7 ; 
holiness  of  life  is  promoted,  Psa.  cxix.  59,  60 ; 
and  we  thereby  experience  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  glory,  Psa.  Ixxiii.  25,  26.   2  Cor.  v.  1, 

Meekness,  a  temper  of  mind  not  easily 
provoked  to  resentment.  In  the  Greek  lan- 
l^iage,  it  is  wpaoc,  quasi  paoc.  faciiis,  easinest 
of  spirit,  and  thus  it  may  be  justly  called ;  for 
it  accommodates  the  soul  to  every  occurrence, 
and  so  makes  a  man  easy  to  himself,  and  to 
all  about  him.  The  I^atins  call  a  meek  man 
mansuetut^  qu.  manu  asMuetus^  used  to  the 
hand ;  which  alludes  to  the  taming  and  re- 
cliuming  of  creatures  wild  by  nature,  and 
bringing  them  to  be  tractable  and  fiianiliar, 
James  iiL  7,  8 :  so  where  the  grace  of  meek- 
ness reigns  it  subdues  the  impetuous  dispo- 
sition, and  teaches  it  submission  and  forgive- 
ness. It  teaches  us  to  govern  our  own  anger 
whenever  we  are  at  any  time  provoked,  and 
patiently  to  bear  the  anger  of  others,  that  it 
may  not  be  a  provocation  to  na.    The  former 


is  its  office,  especially  in  superiors ;  the  latter 
in  inferiors,  and  both  in  equals,  James  iii.  13. 
The  excellency  of  such  a  spirit  appears,  if  we 
consider  that  it  enables  us  to  gain  a  victonr 
over  corrupt  nature,  Prov.  xvl  32 ;  that  it  is 
a  beauty  and  an  ornament  to  human  beings, 
1  Pet  iii.  4 ;  that  it  is  obedience  to  God's 
word,  and  confbrmity  to  the  best  patterns, 
Eph.  y.  I,  2.  PhiL  iv.  8.  It  is  productive  of 
the  highest  peace  to  the  possessor,  Luke  xxi. 
19.  >Iatt  XI.  28,  29.  It  fits  us  for  any  duty, 
instruction,  relation,  condition,  or  persecu- 
tion. PhiL  iv.  II,  12.  To  obtain  this  spirit, 
consider  that  it  is  a  divine  injunction,  Zeph. 
it  3;  CoL  iii.  12;  1  Tim.  vl  11.  Observe 
the  manv  examples  of  it :  Jesus  Christ,  Matt 
xi.  28;  Abraham,  Gen.  xiii.;  xvi.  5,6;  Moses, 
Numb.  xiL  3 ;  David,  Zech.  xii.  8 ;  2  Sam. 
xvl  10,  12;  Ps.  cxxxi.  2;  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix. 
19.  How  lovely  a  spirit  it  is  in  itself,  and 
how  it  secures  us  ffom  a  variety  of  evils. 
That  peculiar  promises  are  made  to  such. 
Matt  V.  5 ;  Isaiah  Ixvi.  2.  That  such  give 
evidence  of  their  being  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace,  and  shall  enjoy  the  divine  bless- 
ing, Isaiah  Ivii.  15.  See lienry  on  Meekness; 
Dunlf^'g  Serm,^  vol.  ii.  p.  434 ;  Evans'n  Ser- 
mons OH  the  ChriMt  Temper^  ser.  29 ;  TillfttMon 
on  1  Pet  iL  21  ;  and  on  Matt  v.  44 ;  Logan's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  10;  nndJortin*s  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  ser.  11. 

Mekting-House,  a  place  appropriated  by 
Dissenters  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship. 
Since  the  act  of  unifonnity  passed,  1662,  by 
which  so  many  hundreds  of  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  meeting-hou!«es 
have  become  very  numerous.  For  a  consi- 
derable time,  indeed,  they  were  prohibited  by 
the  conventicle  act;  but,  at  last,  toleration 
being  granted  to  Dissenters,  they  enjoyed  the 
privue^  of  meeting  and  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  which  they  still  possess  to 
this  day.  The  number  of  meeting-houses  in 
London  may,  perhaps,  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  though  some  reckon  up- 
wards of  two  hundred.  In  all  the  respec- 
table towns,  and  even  in  many  villages  of 
England,  there  are  meeting-houses ;  an^, 
within  a  few  years,  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased. 

BIelancholt,  sadness  or  gloom;  arising 
either  fh>m  habit  of  body,  or  &e  state  of  the 
mind.  To  remove  it,  the  following  remedies 
may  be  applied.  1.  Early  rising.  2.  Plain, 
nourishing  food.  3.  Exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Or  if  it  arises  particularly  from  the  mind,  1. 
Associate  with  the  cheerful.  2.  Study  the 
Scriptures.  3.  Consider  the  ambble  charac- 
ter of  God.  4.  Avoid  sin.  5.  Re  much  in 
prayer.  See  Burton,  Baxter,  and  Rogers  on. 
Mwinchofy, 

Mklancthon,  Phujp,  Lnther*s  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  Refbrmation,  was  bom  Fe- 
bruary 26,  1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  polatinate 
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of  the  Rhine.  Hw  father.  George  Schwartzerd. 
wM  keefier  of    the   irnioary   of  the  Count 
PaJatine,  and  died  in  I.jOT  ;  and  his  mother, 
BarlKira,  va<i  a  near  rebtive  of  Reachlin.  Ue 
was  diAtinguLshed.  at  an   early  age.  hy  his 
intellectual  endowments.    His  rapid  progress 
in  the  ancient  languages,  during  his  hoyhofKi, 
marie  him  a  peculiar  favourite  with  Reuchlin. 
At  his  ail  vice  he  changc-d  L'n  rainc.  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Ifamed  at  that   time,  I 
fnjm    Schwartzerd  (Black    earth)    into    the 
Greek  name  Melancthon,  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation ;  and,  in  l.')Iu,  went  to  the  university 
of  Heidell>erg.     Here  lie  v»as  pre-eminent  in 
philolo;;ir-ul  and  philM«'(»pliiv'ai  studies  eo  that 
the  folloMriijg  \ear  he   was  deeme<l  qualifie<l 
for  the  clrgri'e  of  ha«helor  of  philosophy,  and  I 
was   made   the   in'.iructor  of  scvi^ral   young 
counts.     Hut  as  this  university  denied   hiiu 
the  dignity  of  Magister,  tm  account  of  his 
youth,  he  went  to  Tubinjren,  in  \:>\'2,  where, 
in  atldition  to  his  fonner  studies,  he  devoted 
himself    particularly    to    theol<»gy ;    and,    in 
1514,   after  obtaining  the  degree  of  master, 
delivered  lectures  on    the  (ireek   and  I^tin 
authors.     In  151H,  he  received  from  the  great 
Erasmus  the  praise  of  uncommon  research, 
correct  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
of  an  elo(|uent  style.     On  Reuchlin's  recom- 
mendation, he  was  api^iinted,  in  his  22nd  year, 
to  U'  professor  of  the  Greek    language  and 
literature,  at  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
where  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  l^u- 
ther ;  and,  by  his  enlightened  mind,  ripened 
judgment,  philosophical  and  critical  acumen, 
the  uncommon  distinctness  and  order  of  his 
ideas,  hLs  extraordinary  caution,  yet  stedfiii^t 
zeal,  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and 
succcKS  of  the  Reformation,  in  connexion  with 
the  activity,  spirit,  and  enterprise  of  Luther. 
His  su{)eriority  as  a  scholar,  his  mild,  amiable 
characti'r,  and  the  moderation  and  candour 
with  which  he  treated  the  opposite  party,  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  suitable  to  be  a  mediator. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  Luther,  and  to  recommend  the 
new  doctriuoH  to  those  who  were  j>repossessed 
against  them.    His  **  I^)ci  Theologici,"  which 
first  apiwared  in  1521,  opened  the  path  to  an 
exposition   of  the   Christian   creed,   at  once 
scientific   and   intelligible,   and    Kvame   the 
model  to  all  Protestant  writers  on  dogmatics. 
He   urged    decidedly,    in    152D,   the    protest 
agaiubt  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  of  Spire, 
which  gave  his  party  its  name.     In  1530,  he 
dn*w  up  the  celebrated  ("onfession  of  Augs- 
burg.    This  and  the  Apology  for  it,  which 
he  comi>osed  soon  after,  carried  the  reputation 
of  his  name  through  all  Europe.     Francis  I. 
invited  him  to  France,  in  1535,  with  the  view 
to  a  pacific  conference  with  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne ;  and  he  soon  after  received  a 
similar  invitation   to  England,   but  political 
reasons  prevented  his  accepting  cither  of  the 
invitations.    He  went  to  Worms,  in  ir:41,  and 


soon  aAer  to  Ratisbon.  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  Protestants ;  bni  &iling  by  his  wisdom 
and  moderation  to  produce  the  peace  which 
he  s«3  i-amestly  desired,  he  was  reproached  by 
his  own  party  for  the  steps  which  he  bad 
taken,  which  they  considered  as  leading  to  an 
unworthy  compromise  with  the  Catholics. 
The  same  happened  to  him  at  Bonn,  in  1543 ; 
but  neither  Luther  nor  any  of  his  friends, 
how  much  5<^>ever  they  disapproved  of  his  mea- 
sures, ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  (io^pel  truth.  Much  as  Melancthnn  had 
to  suff»'r  from  Luther's  vehemence,  the 
friendship  cf  these  two  noble-spirited  men, 
agreeing  in  their  religious  belief^  remained 
unhn»ken  till  Luther's  death,  when  Me- 
lancthon  lamented  for  him  with  the  feelings 
of  a  win. 

A  great  part  of  the  confidence  which  Lu- 
ther enjoyed,  was  now  transferred  to  his  sur- 
viving friend,  (iermany  had  already  called 
him  her  teacher,  and  Wittemberg  revered  in 
him  its  only  support,  and  the  restorer  of  its 
university  af\er  the  Sinalcaldic  war.  The 
new  Elector,  Maurice,  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinction, and  did  nothing  in  religious  matters 
without  his  advice.  But  some  theologians, 
who  would  fain  have  been  the  sole  inheritors 
of  Luther's  glor}',  attacked  his  dogmas,  and 
raised  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy.  The  ap- 
proximation of  his  views,  on  the  subject  of 
the  lord's  Supj|)er,  to  those  of  the  Swiss  re- 
formers, occasioned  him  much  censure,  as 
did  still  more  liis  acquiescence  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Augsburg  Interim  into  Saxony, 
in  1549.  Flacius  and  Osiander  greatly  an- 
noyed him  :  the  former  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  and  the  latter  on  that  of 
justification ;  but  the  investigation  of  his  ortho- 
doxy, which  was  instituted  at  Naumberg,  in 
1554,  resulted  in  his  entire  justification.  The 
unity  of  the  church,  to  promote  which  he 
made  another  attempt  at  Worms,  in  1557, 
Mas  his  last  wish.  He  did  at  Wittemberg, 
April  19.  1560,  aged  sixty-three  years.  A 
more  amiable,  benevolent,  open,  and  unsus- 
[)icious  character  never  ornamented  the 
Christian  name.  His  endeavours  to  promote 
education  are  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and 
while  the  history'  of  the  Reformation  continues 
to  l>c  a  subject  of  interest,  Melancthon  wiU 
command  respect  and  esteem. 

JNIf.ix'hitks,  the  name  given  to  the  Syriac, 
Egyptian,  and  other  Christians  of  the  Levant 
The  Melchites,  excepting  some  few  points  of 
little  or  no  importance,  which  relate  only  to 
ceremonies,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  aie, 
in  every  respect,  professed  Greeks ;  but  they 
are  governed  by  a  particular  patriarch,  who 
assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antiocb. 
The  name  of  Mtlchites^  or  JioyalistSj  was  gireii 
to  them  because  they  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedoa, 
and  was  designed  by  their  enemies  to  bnuid 
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them  with  the  reproach  of  haTin^  done  to 
iiiorelj  ID  cooformity  to  the  religion  of  the 
emperor.  Thej  celebrate  mass  in  the  Ambic 
lungiuige.  The  religioui  amon^  the  Mel- 
chites  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Baailt  the  oimi- 
mon  rule  of  all  the  Greek  monks. 

MELCIIIZEDECIAN8,  a  denomination  which 
arose  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. They  affirmed  that  Melohixedeck  waa 
not  a  man,  but  a  heavenly. power,  inperior  to 
Jesns  Christ ;  for  Melchiaedeck,  they  taid, 
was  the  intercessor  and  mediator  of  the  an- 
pv\s ;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  only  so  for  man, 
and  his  priesthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of 
Mclchizedeck. 

Melltians,  the  name  of  a  considerable 
party  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Meletiut, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  after  he 
was  deposed,  about  the  year  306,  by  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  under  the  charge  of 
his  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  havibg 
been  guilty  of  other  heinoos  crimes ;  thongh 
Epiphanius  makes  his  only  failing  to  have 
been  an  excessive  severity  against  the  lapsed. 
This  dispute,  which  was  at  first  a  personal 
difference  between  Melctius  and  Peter,  be- 
came a  religions  controversy ;  and  the  Me- 
letian  party  subsisted  in  the  fifth  century, 
but  was  condemned  by  the  first  council  of 
Nice.  They  joined  with  Hm  Ariana  against 
the  orthodox  party  of  Athanasins,  withont, 
however,  adopting  their  heresy. 

Schismatics,  of  the  same  name,  arose  at 
Antioch,  in  360,  when  Meletios,  of  Melitene, 
in  Armenia,  was  chosen  bishop  by  the  Ariana, 
and  was  afterwards  driven  out,  on  account 
of  his  orthodoxy.  The  Roman  and  Greek 
churches  reckon  this  Meletius  among  their 
saints. 

MsLiToin,  so  called  from  one  Melito,  who 
taught  that  not  the  soul,  but  the  t)ody  of  man 
was  made  after  God*s  image. 

Memory,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
presents  to  us  ideas  or  notions  of  things  that 
are  past,  accompanied  with  a  persuasion  that 
the  things  themselves  were  formerly  real 
and  present.  When  we  remember  with 
little  or  no  effort,  it  is  called  remembrance 
simply,  or  memory,  and  sometimes  passive 
memory.  When  we  endeavour  to  remem- 
ber what  does  not  immediately,  and  of  itself 
occur,  it  is  called  active  memory,  or  recol- 
lection. A  good  memory  has  these  several 
qualifications:  i.  It  is  ready  to  receive  and 
admit  with  great  ease  the  various  ideas, 
both  of  words  and  things,  which  are 
learned  or  taught — 2.  It  is  large  and  co- 
pious to  treasure  up  these  ideas  in  great 
number  and  variety. — 3.  It  is  strong  and 
durable  to  retain,  for  a  considerable  time, 
those  words  or  thoughts  which  are  com- 
mitted to  it— 4.  It  is  faithful  and  active  to 
suggest  and  recollect,  upon  everv  proper  oc- 
casion, all  those  words  or  thoughts  which  it 
hath  treasured  up.    As  this  faculty  may  l>e 


iqjored  by  neglect  and  slothfUlness,  we  wilt 
here  sul\|oln  a  few  of  the  best  rules  which 
have  been  given  for  the  improvement  of  it. 
1.  We  should  form  a  clear  and  distinct  ap- 
prehension of  the  things  which  we  commit  to 
memory. — ^2.  Beware  of  every  sort  of  intem- 
perance, for  that  greatly  impairs  the  ftcuUics. 
— 3.  If  it  be  weak,  we  must  not  ovcrioad  it, 
bnt  chai^  it  only  with  the  most  usefhl  and 
soUd  notions. — 4.  We  should  take  every  op- 
portunity of  uttering  our  best  thoughts  m 
conversation,  as  this  will  deeply  imprint  them. 
— 5.  We  should  join  to  the  idea  we  wish  to 
remember,  some  other  idea  that  is  more  &• 
miliar  to  us,  which  bears  some  similitude  to 
it,  either  in  its  nature,  or  in  the  sonad  of  the 
word. — 6.  We  should  think  of  it  before  we  go 
to  sleep  at  night,  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,   when  the   faculties   are   firesh. — ' 

7.  Method  and  regularity  in  the  things  we 
commit   to    the  memory  are   necessary. — 

8.  Often  thinking,  writing,  or  talking,  on  the 
subjects  we  wish  to  remember. — 9.  Fervent 
and  frequent  prayer.  See  WaiU  on  the  Mutd^ 
chap.  17 ;  Grey»  Memoria  Techmica ;  Eogers*s 
Pleasures  of  Memory;  Reifts  InteEL  Povers  qf 
Mam,  pp.  303,  310,  338,356. 

Menandbiams,  the  most  ancient  branch  of 
Gnostics:  thus  called  from  Menander  their 
chie^  said  by  some,  without  sufficient  found- 
ation, to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Ala- 
gns,  and  himself  a  reputed  magician. 

He  taught  that  no  person  could  be  saved 
imless  he  were  ba[^tized  in  his  name ;  and  he 
conferred  a  peculiar  sort  of  baptism,  which 
would  render  those  who  received  it  immortal 
in  the  next  world ;  exhibiting  himself  to  the 
world  with  the  frensy  of  a  lunatic,  -more  than 
the  founder  of  a  sect  as  a  promised  Saviour ; 
for  it  appears  by  the  testimonies  of  Irensus, 
Justin,  and  Tertnllian,  that  he  pretended  to 
l>e  one  of  the  eons  sent  from  the  pleroma, 
or  celestial  re^ons,  to  succour  the  souls 
that  lay  groaning  under^  bodily  oppression 
and  servitude ;  and  to  maintain  them  against 
the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the  demons 
that  hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary 
world.  As  this  doctrine  was  built  upon  the 
same  foundation  with  that  of  Simon  Magus, 
the  ancient  writers  looked  upon  him  as  the 
instructor  of  Menander.    See  Sixonians. 

Mendaans,  Mendicants,  or  Bbogino 
Friars,  several  orders  of  religious  in  popbh 
countries,  who  having  no  settled  revenues, 
are  supported  by  the  charitable  contributions 
thev  receive  fh>m  others. 

This  sort  of  society  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  members  of  it,  by  the  tenor 
of  their  institution,  were  to  remain  entirely 
destitute  of  all  fixed  revenues  and  possessions; 
though  in  process  of  time  their  number  be- 
came a  heavy  tax  npon  the  people.  In- 
nocent II L  was  the  nrst  of  ihd  popes  who 
perceived  the  necessity  of  instituting  snch  an 
order;  and,  accordingly  he  gave  snch  mo- 
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Tia^tic  gocictios  as  made  a  profossion  of  po* 
vcrty  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  his 
protwtion  and  favour.  They  were  also  en- 
couraged and  patronized  bj  the  succeeding 
pontiffs,  when  experience  had  dem(mstrated 
tlielr  public  and  extensive  usefuhiess.  Hut 
nrhen  it  became  generally  known  that  they 
had  such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  esteem  and 
protection  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  their 
number  grew  to  such  an  enormous  and  un- 
wieldy multitude,  that  they  became  a  burden, 
not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  church  it- 
self. The  great  mconvenience  that  arose  from 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  the  Mendicant 
onlers  was  remedied  by  Gregory  X.,  in  a 
general  council,  which  he  assembliKl  at  Lyons 
in  1272;  for  here  all  the  religious  orders 
that  had  sprung  up  after  the  council  held  at 
Rome  in  1215,  imder  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  were  suppressed;  and  the  extra- 
vagant multitude  of  Mendicants,  as  (Iregory 
called  them,  were  reduced  to  u  smaller  num- 
ber, and  confined  to  the  four  following  so- 
cieties or  denominations,  viz.,  the  Dominicans, 
the  Franciscans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Au- 
gustins,  or  hermits  of  St.  Augwitin. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  these  four  Mendi- 
cant orders  the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever 
they  thought  proper,  of  conversing  with 
person  of  every  rank,  of  instructing  the 
youth  and  multitude  wherever  they  went; 
and  as  those  monks  exhibited  in  their  out- 
ward appearance  and  manner  of  life,  more 
striking  marks  of  gravity  and  holiness  than 
were  observable  in  the  other  monastic  socie- 
ties, they  rose  all  at  once  to  the  very  summit 
of  fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the  utmost 
esteem  and  veneration  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  these  sanctimonious  beggars  went  so 
far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  several  cities  were  divided  or  can- 
toned out  into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  these 
four  orders  :  the  first  part  being  assigned  to 
the  Dominicans,  the  second  to  the  Franciscans, 
the  third  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  Augustins.  The  peoi>le  were  unwilling 
to  receive  the  sacraments  from  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  Mendicants,  to  whose 
churches  they  crowdi»d  to  perfi»rm  their  de- 
votions while  living,  and  were  extremely  de- 
sirous to  deposit  there  also  their  remains  after 
death.  Nor  did  the  intiuence  and  credit  of 
the  Mendicants  end  here  ;  for  we  find  in  the 
historj'  of  this  and  of  the  succeeding  ages, 
that  they  were  employed  not  only  in  spiritual 
matters,  but  also  in  temporal  and  political 
affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  in  com- 
posing the  differences  of  princes,  concluding 
treaties  of  peace,  concerting  alliances,  pre- 
siding in  cabinet  councils,  governing  courts, 
levying  taxes,  and  other  occupations,  not 
only  remote  from,  but  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  monastic  character  and  profession. 
However,  the  power  of  the  Dominicans  and 


Franciscans  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the 
other  two  orders,  insomuch  that  these  two 
orders  were,  before  the  Reformation,  what  the 
Jesuits  have  been  since  that  happy  and  glo- 
rious period ;  the  yery  soul  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  engines  of  the  state,  the  secret  springs  of 
all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  authors  and  directors  of  eyery  great  and 
important  event,  both  in  the  religious  and 
political  world.  By  very  quick  progression 
their  pride  and  confidence  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  had  the  presumption  to  de- 
clare publicly,  that  they  had  a  divine  impulse 
and  commission  to  illustrate  and  maintain  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  They  treated  with  the 
utmost  insolence  and  contempt  all  the  dif- 
ferent ord(>rs  of  the  priesthood ;  they  affirmed, 
without  a  blush,  that  the  true  method  of  ob- 
taining salvation  was  revealed  to  them  alone; 
proclaimed  with  ostentation  the  superior  effi- 
cacy and  virtue  of  their  indulgences ;  and 
vaunted  beyond  measure  their  interest  at  the 
court  of  Heaven,  and  their  familiar  connexions 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  saints  in  glory.  By  these  impious 
wiles  they  so  deluded  and  captivated  the 
miserable,  and  blinded  the  multitude,  that  the^ 
would  not  intrust  any  other  but  the  Mendi- 
cants with  the  care  of  their  souls.  They  re- 
tained their  credit  and  influence  to  such  a 
degriH?  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteermh 
century-,  that  great  numbers  of  btnh  sexes, 
some  in  health,  others  in  a  state  of  infirmity, 
others  at  the  jMiint  of  death,  earnestly  desired 
to  be  a<Iiuitted  into  the  Mendicant  ordtr, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and  infal- 
lible inetho<l  of  rendenng  Heaven  propitioiu. 
— Many  made  it  an  essential  part  of  their 
last  wills,  that  their  oodies  aAer  death  should 
Ik.*  wrapped  in  old  ragged  Dominican  ur 
Franciscan  habits,  and  interred  among  the 
Mendicants.  For  such  was  the  barlarous 
superstition  and  wretched  iguornnce  of  this 
age,  that  pi'ople  universally  iK'lieved  they 
should  readily  obtain  mercy  from  Christ  at 
tlie  day  of  judgment,  if  they  appeared  before 
his  tribunal  associated  with  the  Mendicant 
friars. 

About  this  time,  however,  they  fell  under 
an  universal  odium ;  but,  being  resolutely 
protecterl  against  all  opposition,  whether  open 
or  secret,  by  the  popes,  who  regarded  them  as 
their  best  friends  and  most  effectual  supports, 
they  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  efforts 
of  their  numerous  adversaries.  In  the  fifteeDth 
century,  besides  their  arrogance,  which  was 
excessive,  a  quarrelsome  and  litigious  spirit 
prevailed  among  them,  and  drew  upon  then 
justly  the  dirpleasure  and  indignation  of 
many.  By  affording  refUge  at  this  time  to 
the  Beguins  in  their  order,  they  became  offen- 
sive to  the  bishops,  and  were  hereby  involved 
in  diificuUics  and  perplexities  of  various  kinds. 
They  lost  their  credit  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  their  rustic  impudence,  their  ridicn- 
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lo'i«;  superstitions,  their  ignorance,  cruelty, 
:i:i(l  brutish  manners.  They  discovered  the 
most  l>arbarouft  aversion  to  the  arts  and 
seiences,  and  expressed  a  like  abhorrence  of 
eertain  eminent  and  learned  men,  M'hoendea- 
Toureil  to  open  the  paths  of  science  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  studious  youth,  recommended 
the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the  bar- 
barism of  the  age  in  their  writings  and  dis- 
courses. Their  general  character,  together 
Mi  til  other  circuuistaDces,  concurred  to  render 
a  reformation  desirable,  aud  to  accomplish 
this  happy  event. 

Ainoi)<;  the  number  of  Mendicants  are  also 
ranked  the  Tapuchins,  Recollets,  Minims,  and 
f  >tlu'rs,  who  are  branches  or  derivations  from 
the  fonner. 

Buehanan  tells  ns,  the  Mendicants  in  Scot- 
lai)  I.  un<ler  an  appearance  of  beggary,  lived 
a  viTv  luxurious  life :  whence  one  wittily 
ealU'd  them  not  MtnJicant,  but  Mandurant 
friars. 

Mkn  of  I'nderstandino.  This  title  dis- 
tiii/;uishc><l  a  denomination  which  apiveared  in 
Flanders  and  Brussels  in  the  year  1511. 
They  owed  their  origin  to  an  illiterate  man, 
whose  name  was  Egidius  Cantor,  and  to  Wil- 
liam of  liildenison,  a  (.'annelite  monk.  Thev 
pnten(le<l  to  be  honoured  with  celestial  vi- 
sions, d«'nied  that  any  could  arrive  at  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
the  extraordinary  succours  of  a  divine  illumi- 
nation, and  declared  the  approach  of  a  new 
revelation  from  heaven,  more  perfect  than 
tlie  Gospel  of  ChrLst,  They  said  that  the  re- 
surrei'tion  was  aecom|^sh«i  in  the  person  of 
.Jr-ns,  and  no  other  was  to  be  expected ;  that 
the  inward  man  was  not  defifed  by  the  ont- 
wanl  actions,  whatever  they  were;  that  the 
paius  of  hell  were  to  have  an  end;  and  not 
only  all  mankind,  but  even  the  devils  thcm- 
s.  Im.'S,  were  to  return  to  G(k1,  and  be  made 
p.irtakvrs  of  eternal  felicity.  They  also 
r.iucht  among  other  things,  that  Christ  alone 
had  meritiMl  eternal  life  and  felicity  for  the 
human  race ;  and  that  therefore  men  could 
not  acquire  this  inestimable  privilege  by  their 
own  actions  alone — that  the  priests,  to  whom 
the  people  confesswl  their  transgressions,  had 
not  the  |M>wer  of  absolving  them,  but  this  au- 
thority was  vestwl  in  Christ  aUme — that  vo- 
hintary  jK-nance  and  mortification  was  not 
necessarj-  to  salvation. 

'J'his  denomination  appears  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  lirethren  and  Sisters  of  the 
Free  Spirit. 

Mennonites,  a  sect  in  the  United  Provin- 
ces, in  most  respects  the  same  with  those  in 
other  places  calle<l  Anafxiptixts.  They  had 
their  rise  in  1536,  when  Menno  Simon,  a 
native  of  Friesland,  who  had  been  a  Romish 
priest,  and  a  notorious  profligate,  resigned 
his  rank  and  olBce  in. the  Romish  Church, 
;ind  publicly  embraced  the  communion  of  the 
Anabaptists. 


Menno  was  bom  at  Witmarsnm,  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rolswert,  in  Fries- 
land,  in  the  year  1505,  and  died  in  1561,  in 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  at  the  country-seat  of 
a  certain  nobleman  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Oldesloe,  who,  move<l  with   compassion  by 
the  view  of  the  perils  to  which  Menno  was 
exposed,  and  the  snares  that  were  daily  laid 
for  his  ruin,  took  him,  with  certain  of  his 
associates,  into  his  protection,  and  gave  him 
an  asylum.     The  writings  of  Menrio,  which 
are  almost  all  composed  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, were  published  in  folio,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  the  year  1651.    About  the  year  1537, 
Menno  was  earnestly  solicited  by  many  of  the 
sect  with   which   he  connected    himsi'lf,   to 
assume  among  them  the  rank  and  functions 
of  a  public  teacher ;  and  as  he  looked  upon 
the  persons  who  made  this   proposal  to  bo 
exempt  from  the  fanatical  phrensy  of  their 
brethren  at  Munster,  (though,  acconling  to 
other  accounts,  they  were  originally  of  the 
same  stamp,  only  rendered  somewhat  wiser 
by  their  sufferings,)  he  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties.    From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  travelled  from  one  country  to  another 
with  his  wife  and   children,  exercising  his 
ministry,  under  pressures  and  calamities  of 
various  kinds,  that  succeeded  each  other  with- 
out interruption,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  severity 
of  the  laws.     East  and  West  Friesland,  toge- 
ther with  the  province  of  Groningen,  were 
first  visited   by   this  zealous  apostle  of  the 
Anabaptists;    from  whence  he  din^cted  his 
course  into  Holland,  Guelderland,  Hralmnt, 
and  Westphalia;    continued  it   through   the 
German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  ca'ist  of  the 
Raltic  S<>a,  and  penetrati-d  so  far  as  Livonia. 
In  all  these  places  his  ministerial  labours  wore 
attended  with  remarkable  success,  and  added 
to  his  sect  a  pro<lit»ious  number  of  followers. 
Hence   he   is  deservedly   considered  as  the 
conmion  chief  of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists, 
and  the  parent  of  the  sect  that  still  subsists 
under  that  denomination.    Menno  was  a  man 
of  genius,  though  not  of  a  verj-  sound  judg- 
ment   He  possessed  a  natural  and  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  such  a  degree  of  leaming  as 
made  him  pass  for  an  oracle  in  the  estimation 
of  the  multitude.     He  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and 
tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his  manners,  pliable 
and  obsequious  in  his  commerce  with  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  extremely 
zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and 
virtue,  which  he  rwommended  by  his  exam- 
ple as  well  as  by  his  precepts.     The  plan  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  drawn  up  by  Menno 
was  of  a  much  more  mild  and  moderate  nature 
than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical  Ana- 
baptists, (whose  tunmltuous  proceedings  have 
been  recited  under  that  article,)  but  somewhat 
more  severe,  though  more  clear  and  consist- 
ent than  the  doctrine  of  the  wiser  branches  of 
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that  sect,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
flic  restoration  of  the  Christian  church  to  its 
primitive  purity.  Accordingly,  he  condemned 
the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  that  was 
founded  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  kinpd(mi, 
to  be  miraculously  established  by  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government,  and  the  de- 
struction of  human   rulers,   and  which  had 
been  the  fatal  and  pi'stilential  source  of  such 
dreadful  commotions,  such   execrable  rebel- 
lions,  and   such  enormous  crimes,     lie  de- 
clared publicly  his  dislike  of  that  doctrine 
which  pointed  out  the  approach  of  a  marvel- 
lous refonnation  in  the  church  by  the  means 
of  a  new  and  extraordinarv  eflusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     lie  expressed  his  abhorrence  of 
the   licentious   tenets   which   several   of  the 
Anabaptists  had  maintained  with  respect  to 
the  lawfulness  of  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and, 
finally,  considered  as  unworthy  of  toleration 
those  fanatics  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
Holy  (Jhost  continued  to  descend  into   the 
minds  of  many  chosen  iK'livers,  in  as  extra- 
ordinary a  manner  as  he  did  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  he 
testified  his  peculiar  presence   to  several  of 
the  faithful,  by  miracles,  predictions,  dreams, 
and  visions  of  various  kmds.     lie  retained, 
indeed,    the    doctrines    commonly    received 
among  the  Anabaptists,   in   relation   to  the 
bapti.sm  of  infants ;  the  millennium,  or  one 
thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  ujHm  earth  ; 
the  exclusion  of  magistrates  fnmi  the  (Chris- 
tian church,  the  abolition  of  war;  and  the 
prohibition  of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour; 
and   the   vanity,   as   well   as  the  pernicious 
efleets,  of  human  science.     But  while  3Ienno 
retiiined  those  doctrines  in  a  general  sense, 
he  explained  and  modified  them  in  such   a 
manner  as  made  them  resemble  the  religious 
tenets  that  were  universally  received  in  the 
Protestant  churches  ;  and  this  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  many,  and  made  them  appear 
inotfensive  even  to  numlH'rs  who  had  no  in- 
clination to  embrace  them.     It,  however,  so 
happ'.ned,  that  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  the  eloquence  of  Menno, 
which  set  them  off  to  such  advantage,  and 
the  circumFtances  of  the  times,  gave  a  liigh 
degree  of  cretlit  to  the  religious  system  of  this 
famous  teacher   among  the  Ana])aptists,   so 
that  it  made  a  rapid  progress  in  that   sect. 
And  thus  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  minis- 
try  of    Menno,   that  the   different   sorts   of 
Anabaptists    agn'ed    together    in    excluding 
from  their  communion  the  fanatics  that  dis- 
honoured  it,   and   in  renouncing   all   tenets 
that  were  detrimental  to  the  authority  of  civil 
government,  and  by  an  unexpected  coalition 
formed  themselves  into  one  community. 

Though  the  Mennonites  usually  pass  for  a 
sect  of  Anabaptists,  yet  M.  Herman  Schjn,  a 
Mennonite  minister,  who  has  published  their 
history  and  apology,  maintains  that  they  are 
rot  Anabaptists,  cither  by  princii»le   or  by 


origin.  However,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  this  fact,  viz.,  that  the  first  Mennonite 
congregaticms  were  composed  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Anabaptists  ;  of  those  who  bad  been 
always  inoffensive  and  upright,  and  of  those 
who,  before  their  conversion  by  the  ministry 
of  Menno,  had  been  seditious  fanatics;  besides, 
it  is  alleged,  that  the  Mennonites  do  actually 
retain  at  this  day  some  of  those  opinions  and 
doctrines  which  led  the  seditious  and  turbulent 
Anabaptists  of  old  to  the  commission  of  !^ 
many  and  such  encfrmous  crimes ;  such  parti- 
cularly is  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  of  the  church  of  the 
New  Testament,  though  modified  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  lost  its  noxious  <iualities, 
and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  in  its  influence. 
The  Mennonites  are  subdivided  into  several 
sects,  whereof  the  two  principal  are  the 
Fiandriansy  or  Flemingians,  and  the  Water- 
landians.  The  opinions,  says  Mosheim,  that 
are  held  in  common  by  the  Mennonites,  seem 
to  be  all  derived  from  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,— that  the  kingdom  which  Christ  esta- 
blished u|K)n  earth  is  a  visible  church,  or 
community,  into  which  the  holy  and  just 
alone  are  to  be  admitted ;  and  which  is  con- 
sequently exempt  from  all  those  institutions 
and  rules  of  discipline  that  have  been  invented 

;  bv  human  wisdom  for  the  correction  and  re- 
foniiation  of  the  wicked.  This  principle,  in- 
deed, was  avowed  by  the  ancient  Mennonites, 

j  but    it   is    now   almost   wholly    renounced; 

I  nevertheless,  from  this  ancient  doctrine  many 
of  the  religious  opinions  that  distinguish  the 
^lennonites  from  all  other  l^hristian  commu- 
nities seem  to  be  derived.  In  con8e<4uence  of 
tbi<  doctrine,  the}"  admit  none  to  the  sacra- 

I  ment  of  bajUism  but  persons  that  are  come  to 
the  full  use  of  their  reason  ;  they  neither  admit 
civil  rulers  into  their  communion,  nor  allow 
any  of  their  members  to  perform  the  functions 

I  of  magistracy ;  they  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
rei)elling  force  by  force:  and  consider  war. 
in  all  its  shapes,  as  unchristian  and  unjust : 
thev  entertain  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  exe- 

'  cution  of  justice,  and  more  especially  to  capital 

\  punishments :  and  they  also  refuse  to  confirm 
their  testimony  by  an  oath.  The  particular 
sentiments  that  divided  the  more  considerable 
societies  of  the  Mennonites  are  the  following: 

I  — the  rigid  Mennonites,  called  the  Flemingi- 
ans, maintain,  with  various  degret^s  of  rigour, 
the  opinions  of  their  founder  Menno,  .is  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  alleging  that  it 
was  })rodueed  in  the  w(mib  of  the  Vii^in  by 
the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the 
obligation  that  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of 
strangers,  in  consequence  of  our  Saviour's 
connnand  ;  the  necessity  of  excommunicating 
and  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the  phigue, 
not  (.Mily  avowed  sinners,  but  also  all  those 

'  who  depart,  even  in  some  slight  instances  per- 
taining to  dress,  &c.,  from  the  simplicity  of 

■  their  ancestors ;  the  contempt  due  to  human 
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lo.irninp ;  and  other  matters  of  low  moment. 
However,  this  austere  system  declines,  and 
the  rigid  Mennonites  are  gradually  approach- 
ing towards  the  opinions  and  discipline  of  the 
more  HKHlerate,  or  Waterlandiaus. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Mennonites  in  the 
I'nitrdProvinces  was  granted  them  byWilliam, 
Prince  of  Orange,  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  follow- 


the  moral  government  of  Jehovah ;  and  which 
is  exercised  in  such  a  way,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  as  the  end  and  rectitude  of  that  go- 
vernment require.  It  is  not  the  simple  act  of 
pity  which  one  individual  in  private  life  m:iy 
display  towards  an(>lher  individual,  or  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  but  it  is  a  commiseration 
which,  though  infinite  with  respect  to  its 
source,  and  unlimited  in  its  nature,  abstract- 


in;:  c'tnlury  that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity     edly  considered,  is  nevertheless  combined  in 
viio  tixt-d  uyum  solid  foundations,  when, by  a    its  exercise  with  the  due  influence  of  every 


c'«)nlcNsi<m  of  faith  published  in  the  year  1626, 
tlit'v  cleared  themselves  from  the  imputations 
of  those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors  that 
li:»tl  l)cen  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order  to 
appfU'O  tlu'ir  intestine  discords,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Flanders,  Germany, 
aiid  Friesland,  concluded  their  debates  in  a 
conftrtMice  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
ir»:;o,  and  entered  into  the  b(mds  of  fraternal 


consideration  arising  out  of  the  public  and 
otficial  station  which  Is  occupied  by  God  as 
the  Hector  of  an  universe  of  intelligent  beings, 
whose  interests  as  a  whole  cannot  in  justice 
be  left  out  of  view  in  the  treatment  of  indivi- 
duals. That  a  due  regard  is  ever  to  be  had 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  in  every  thing  that 
is  done  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  parts.  Is 
one  of  the  firmest  and  most  undoubted  princi- 


coniMiunion.  each  reserving  to  themselves  i  pies  of  all  enlightened  and  equitable  legisla- 
u  lilurty  of  retaining  certain  opinions.  This  tion.  Mercy,  m  the  sense  in  which  it  is  too 
association  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  j  commonly  taken,  as  exercised  without  any 
ni\^  re>olutions  in  the  year  164i);  in  conse-  ;  rational  end  or  inducement,  besides  the  bare 
qiuMcc  of  inhich  the  riironuis  laws  of  Menno  .  impulse  of  the  affections  towards  an  isolated 
and  las  successors  were,  in  various  respects,  I  object,  and  consequently  without  the  guidance 
miti^rated  and  correctiKl.  |  and  direction  of  an  intelligent  mind  pro|)erly 

'I'liere  is  a  colony  of  Mennonites,  about  POOO  attentive  to  all  conceivable  results,  would  be 
in  i:uin])er,  (»n  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mo-  '  no  proof  of  moral  excellence,  but  a  blind  and 
lovlinaia.  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  who  emigrated  undistinguishing  act,  which  in  numberless 
fn  in  Kast  Prussia  in  1  su5, 1)ecanse  they  would  instances  would  1k!  productive  of  infinitely 
not  s«ibrnit  to  l>e  enriiUed  in  the  new  conscrip-  greater  misery  than  it  actuallv  relieved,  and 
tion.  Their  views  of  doctrine  are  perfectly  |  thus  deserve  the  name  of  cruelty  rather  than 
in    accordance  with  those  expressed  in  the    that  of  mercy. 

roijfessions  of  the  reformed  churches.  They  |  In  Jehovah,  this  attribute  is  ever  regulated 
<lo  not  administer  baptism  hy  immersion^  hut  by  the  highest  intelligence;  its  exercise  is 
hy  pour imj.  Thev  are  close  communionists,  '  invariably  accompanied  with  suitable  displays 
admitting  none  into  their  fellowship  who  of  the  divine  purity  ;  and  its  conse4|uences 
have  not  previously  been  baptized  in  adult  combine  with  the  relief  and  eternal  felicity  of 
age.  They  practise  feet-washing  as  a  reli-  its  objects,  the  maintenance  of  the  claims  of 
gions  onlinance:  only  it  is  done  in  private,  divine  moral  government,  and  the  advance- 
Their  elders  and  deacons  are  elected  from  ment  of  the  divine  glory.  That  mercy  is  ex- 
ninong  themsidves  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  tended  to  any  of  the  guilty  children  of  men, 
they  are  installed  into  their  ofiice  by  prayer,      is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pure  benevolence  of 

MKSOLO«ir.M,  (from  ^»;i'»?,  the  moon,  and  '  the  Deity ;  that  it  is  not  extended  to  all  miser- 
>oyi)r.  a  discourse,  &c.)  in  the  Greek  Church,  '  able  offenders  must  be  attributed  to  the  same 
nearly  corresiK)nds  to  the  mart}Tologium  of  benevolence,  in  the  character  of  the  love  of 
the  Hoinan  Church.  It  is  a  book  in  which  the  i  rectitude,  or  a  just  regard  to  the  claims  which 
festivals  of  every  month  are  recorded,  with  the  are  put  forth  by  the  vast  community  of  intelli- 
names  and  biographies  of  the  saints  and  mar-  gent  existences  over  which  he  presides;  and 
tyrs,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  read  in  that  it  is  shown  to  one  sinner  rather  than 
the  ma^sses,  &c.  |  another,  is  to  be  resolved  into  his  holy,  all 

Mercy,  that  particular  species  or  modifica-  wise,  and  benevolent  sovereignty  :  "  He  will 
tion  of  goodness  which  has  for  its  objects  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy." 
beings  who  are  in  circumstances  of  misery  1  What  completely  establishes  these  views  of 
an<l  distress,  and  which  consists  in  commiser-  the  mercy  of  God,  is  the  consideration  of  the 
ating  and  pitying  them  under  their  sufferings,  peculiar  and  exclusive  medium  through  which 
and  in  affording  them  such  relief  as  can  be  he  has  chosen  to  dispense  it — the  atonement 
extended  to  them  C(msi3tently  with  the  re-  I  made  by  the  infinitely  precious  blood  of  his 
lativc  situation  of  him  by  whom  the  disposi-  '  Son  when  he  died  as  the  substitute  of  sinners, 
tion  is  felt.  Divine  mercy  is  that  attribute  M'hUe  every  feature  in  this  wondrous  trans- 
whioh  compassionates  the  family  of  man,  con-  action  is  calculated  to  afford  the  most  illus- 
sidered  as  miserable  in  consequence  of  the  trious  comment  on  the  declaration,  *'^  He  de- 
puilt  which  they  have  contracted  by  their  lighteth  in  mercy,"  the  whole  plan  is  most 
^  oluntary  and  unprovoked  rebellion  against    obvionsiy  designed  to  secure  and  uphold  the 
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pillars  of  the  divine  government,  and  to  unile  to  a  twofold  Messi^;  one  in  a  state  of 
iu  its  grand  results  the  glt>ry  of  G(xi  and  the  |  poverty  and  siiifering,  the  other  of  spIeDdour 
happiness  of  his  obedient  creatures.  ;  and  glory.     The  first,  they  say,  is  to  pn>ceed 

According  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  '  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  is  to  fi^t 
of  those  who  are  its  objects,  the  divine  mercy    against  Gog,  and  to  be   slain  by   Anuillus, 


may  be  regarded  as  forgiving,  relieving,  com- 
forting, and  strengthening.  It  is  rich,  effi- 
cient, unmerited,  absolutely  free,  immutable, 


Zech.  xii.  10 ;  the  second  is  to  be  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  lineage  of  David,  who  is  to  cou- 
quer  and  kill   Armillus;    to- bring  the   first 


and  eternal.  I  jVIessiah  to  life  again,  to  assemble  all  Israel, 

ISIkhit  signifies  desert,  or  that  which  is  and  rule  over  the  whole  world. 
earned ;  originally  the  word  was  applied  to  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Messiah,  and 
soldiers  and  other  military  pei*sons,  w  ho,  by  actually  come  in  the  flesh,  is  evident,  if  we 
their  labours  in  the  field,  and  by  the  various  consider  (as  Mr.  Fuller  observes)  that  it  is 
hardships  they  underwent  during  the  course  intimated  that  whenever  he  should  come,  the 
of  a  campaign,  as  also  by  other  services  they  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosiuc  bw 
might  occasionally  render  to  the  common-  |  were  to  be  superseded  by  him,  Ps.  xl.  6 — 8; 
wealth,  were  said,  inerere  siipendiuy  to  merit,  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ;  Dan.  ix.  27  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31, 
or  earn  their  pay;  which  they  might  pro-  '  34;  Heb.  viii.  13.  Now  sacri6cc  and  oblatioa 
perly  be  said  to  do,  because  they  yielded  in  j  have  ceased.  They  virtually  ceased  when 
real  service  an  equivalent  to  the  slate  ft)r  the  Jesus  ofi'ered  himself  a  sacrifice,  and  in  a  few 
stipend  they  received,  which  was  therefore  !  years  after,  they  actually  ceased.  A  few  of 
due  to  them  in  justice.  Here,  then,  we  come  the  ancient  ceremonies  are  indeed  adhered  to, 
at  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  wjer/7;  from  but  as  one  of  the  Jewish  writers  acknow- 
which  it  is  very  clearly  to  be  seen  that  there  ledges,  **  The  sacrifices  of  the  Holy  Temple 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  merit  in  our  best  have  ceased."  Let  everj'  Jew  therefore  a.sk 
obedience.  One  man  may  merit  of  another,  himself  this  question  :  Should  Messiah  the 
but  all  mankind  together  cannot  merit  from  Prince  come  at  some  future  period,  how  are 
the  hand  of  God.  This  evidently  appears,  if  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease  on  his  ap- 
we  consider  the  imperfections  of  all  our  ser-  pearance,  w  hen  they  have  already  ceased  near 
vices,  and  the  express  declaration  of  the  divine  1  1800  years  ? 

word.  Eph.  ii.  8,  9  ;  Rom.  xi.  5,  C ;  Tit.  iii.  |  Again,  it  is  suggested  in  the  Scripture. 
5;  Horn.  x.  1,  4.  The  Dottrine  of  Merit  that  the  great  body  o^ sacred  prophecy  should 
statcdj  vol.  iii.  ser.  1  ;  South's  Scrm. ;  Top-  \  be  accomplisheil  in  him:  Gen.  iii.  16;  xxil 
htilifs  WorliK,  vol.  iii.  p.  471  ;  Ihrvcys  JClci'tn  ,  18  ;  Is.  xlix.  10  ;  liii.  1.  The  time  when  he 
Jitters  to  U't.s/'.y;  Jlobinsvns  CUiudcy  vol.  ii.  was  to  come  is  clearly  marked  out  in  pro- 
p.  218.  I  phecy  :  Is.  xlix.  10;   llag.  ii.  6 — 9  ;   Dan.  ix. 

Mkiuts  of  Christ,  a  term  used  to  denote  ,  24.  lie  actually  came  according  to  that 
the  inlluence  or  moral  consideration  resulting  time. — 2.  The  place  where  Messiah  should  be 
from  the  ol)edience  of  Christ ;  rll  that  he  i  born,  and  where  he  should  principally  impart 
wrought  and  all  that  he  suflered  for  the  sal-  ,'  his  doctrine,  is  determined :  Mic.  v.  2  ;  Is.  ix. 
vation  of  mankind.  See  articles  Atone-  I  2  ;  and  was  literally  fulfilled  in  Jesus. — 3. 
WENT,  Imputation,  Uiguteousness  of  |  Tlie  house  or  family  from  whom  he  hhimld 
(.-'hrist.  I  descend  is  clearly  ascertained.     So  much  is 

Messiah  signifies  Anointed,  the  title  given  said  of  his  dobcending  from  David,  thut  we 
by  way  of  eminence  to  our  Saviour;  meaning  need  not  refer  to  particular  proofs  ;  and  the 
the  same  in  Ih-brew  as  Christ  in  Greek,  and  rather  as  no  Jew  will  deny  it.  The  genc:a!i>- 
alludes  to  the  authority  he  had  to  assume  the  gies  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  whatever  varieties 
characters  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  there  are  bttween  them,  agree  in  tracing  bis 
that  of  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  ancient  pedigree  to  David.  And  though  iu  both  it  a 
Jews  had  just  notions  of  the  Messiah,  which  ,  traced  in  the  name  of  Joseph,  yet  this  ap- 
camc  gnidually  to  be  cornipted,  by  expecting  pears  to  be  only  in  conformity  to  the  Jewish 
a  temjwral  monarch  and  conqueror  ;  and  custom  of  tracing  no  pedigree  in  the  name  of 
finding  Jesus  Christ  to  be  poor,  humble,  and  |  a  female.  The  father  of  Joseph,  as  luentioMii 
of  an  unpromising  appearance,  they  rejected  i  by  Luke,  seems  to  have  been  his  father  by 
him.  Most  of  the  modern  rabbins,  according  '  marriage  <mly  ;  so  that  it  vras,  in  rcalitv. 
to  Buxtorf,  believe  that  the  Messiah  is  come,  |  Marj's  pedigree  that  is  traced  by  Luke, 
but  that  he  lies  concealed  because  of  the  sins  ,  though  under  her  husband's  name  :  and  this 
of  the  Jews.     Others  believe  he  is  not  yet    bi'ing  the  natural  line  of  descent,  and  that  of 


come,  fixing  different  times  for  his  ajjpear- 
ance,  many  of  which  are  elapsed ;  and,  being 
thus  bafiled,  have  pronounced  an  anathema 
against  those  who  shall  pretend  to  calculate 
the  time  of  his  coming.  To  reconcile  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Messiah  tliat  seemed 
to  be  contradictory,  some  have  had  recourse 


Matthew  the  legal  one,  by  which,  as  a  king, 
he  would  have  inlierited  the  crown,  there  is 
no  inconsistency  between  them. — 4.  The  kind 
of  miracles  that  Messiah  should  perform  is 
specified;  Is.  xxxv  5,6.  lie  actually  per- 
fonned  the  miracles  there  predicted,  his  ene- 
mies   themselves  beirg    judges. — 5.  It  «86 
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prophesied  that  he  shoald  as  a  Ring  be 
distinguished  by  his  lowliness ;  entering  into 
Jerusalem,  not  in  a  chariot  of  state,  but  in  a 
much  humbler  style,  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  this  was 
really  the  case.  Matt  xzi. — 6.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  he  shoald  suffer  and  die  b^  the 
hands  of  wicked  men ;  Is.  xlix.  7 ;  liii.  9 ; 
Dan.  ix.  26.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  strik- 
ing fulfilment  of  prophecy  than  the  treatment 
tiic  Messiah  met  with  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular circumstance. — 7.  It  was  foretold  that 
he  should  rise  from  the  dead ;  Is.  liii.  1 1  ;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  18 ;  xvi.  10;  his  resurrection  is  proved 
by  indubitable  evidence. — 8.  It  was  foretold 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
would  not  believe  in  him,  and  that  he  would 
set  up  his  kingdom  among  the  Gentiles ;  Is. 
liii.  1  ;  xlix.  4 — 6  ;  vL  9 — 12.  Never  was  a 
prophecy  more  completely  fulfilled  than  this, 
as  facts  evidently  prove. 

Lastly,  It  is  declared  that  when  the  Mes- 
siah should  come,  the  will  of  God  would  be 
IKTlectly  fulfilled  by  him.  Is.  xliL  1 ;  xlix.  3 
— 5.  And  what  was  his  whole  life  but  per- 
fect conformity  to  him  ?  He  finished  the 
work  the  Father  gave  him  to  do ;  never  was 
there  such  a  character  seen  among  men. 
Well,  therefore,  may  we  say.  Truly  this  was 
the  !Son  of  God.  See  article  Cubistianitt, 
Jksi's  Christ. 

There  have  been  numerous  false  ^lessiahs 
which  have  arisen  at  different  times.  Of  these 
the  Saviour  predicted.  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  Some 
have  reckoned  as  many  as  twenty-four,  of 
whom  we  shall  here  give  an  account 

1.  Caziba  was  the  first  of  any  note  who 
made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Being  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  under  Adrian,  he  set 
himself  up  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  proclaimed  himself  their  long-expectedr 
Messiah.  He  was  one  of  those  banditti  that 
inft'itti'd  Judea,  and  committed  all  kinds  of 
violence  against  the  Romans ;  and  had  be- 
come so  powerful,  that  he  was  chosen  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  by  them  acknowledged  their 
Messiah.  However,  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  this  l)oId  enterprise,  he  changed  his  name 
frt)m  Caziba,  which  it  was  at  first,  to  that  of 
Ilarehocheba,  alluding  to  the  star  foretold  by 
Balaam  ;  for  he  pretended  to  be  the  star  sent 
from  heaven  to  restore  his  nation  to  its 
ancient  liberty  and  glory.  He  chose  a  fore- 
runner, raised  an  army,  was  anointed  king, 
c()ine«l  money  inscribed  with  his  own  name, 
and  priKlaimed  himself  Messiah  and  prince 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Adrian  raised  an  army, 
and  sent  it  against  him.  He  retired  into  a 
town  called  Bither,  where  he  was  besieged, 
liarchocheba  was  killed  in  the  siege,  the  city 
was  taken,  and  a  dreadful  havoc  succeeded. 
The  Jews  themselves  allow,  that,  during  this 
fhort  war  against  the  Romans  in  defence  of 
X\\h  false  Messiah,  they  lost  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  This  was  in  the  former 
part  of  the  second  century. 


2.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  434,  another  mipostor 
arose,  called  Moses  Cretensis.  He  pretendf'd 
to  be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to 
divide  the  sea,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage 

;  through  it  Their  delusion  proved  so  strong 
and  universal,  that  they  neglected  their  lands, 
houses,  and  all  other  concerns,  and  took  only 
so  much  with  them  as  they  could  conveniently 
carry.  And  on  the  day  appointed,  this  false 
Moses,  having  led  them  to  the  top  of  a  rock, 
men,  women,  and  children  threw  themselves 
headlong  down  into  the  sea,  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  till  so  great  a  number 
of  them  were  drowned,  as  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  luid  made  them  sensible  of  the  cheat 
They  then,  began  to  look  out  for  their  pre- 
tended leader,  but  he  disappeared,  and  escaped 
out  of  their  hand. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Justin,  about  520,  another 
impostor  appeared,  who  called  himself  the  son 
of  Moses.  His  name  was  Dunaan.  He  en- 
tered into  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  there 
he  greatly  oppressed  the  Christians ;  but  he 
was  taken  pnsoner,  and  put  to  death  by  £les- 
ban,  an  Ethiopian  generaU 

4.  In  the  year  529  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
set  up  one  Julian  for  their  king,  and  accounted 
him  the  Messiah.  The  emperor  sent  an  army 
against  them,  killed  great  numbers  of  them, 
took  their  pretended  Messiah  prisoner,  and 
immediately  put  him  to  death. 

5.  In  the  year  571  was  bom  Mohammed, 
in  Arabia.  At  first  he  professed  himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  who  was  promised  to  the 
Jews.  By  this  means  he  drew  many  of  that 
unhnppy  people  after  him.  In  some  sense, 
therefore,  he  may  be  considered  in  the 
numbeif  of  false  Messiahs.  See  Mohammed- 
anism. 

6.  About  the  year  721,  in  the  time  of  Leo 
Isaurus,  arose  another  false  Messiah  in  Spain; 
his  nama  was  Serenus.  He  drew  great  num- 
bers after  him,  to  their  no  small  loss  and  dis- 
appointment but  all  his  pretensions  came  to 
nothing. 

7.  The  twelfth  century  was  fVuitful  in  false 
Messiahs;  for  about  the  year  1137,  there  ap- 
peared one  in  France,  who  was  put  to  deatii, 
with  many  of  those  who  followed  him. 

8.  In  the  year  1 138  the  Persians  were  dis- 
turbed with  a  Jew,  who  called  himself  the 
Messiah.  He  collected  together  a  vast  army. 
But  he,  too,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  follow- 
ers treated  with  great  inhumanity. 

9.  In  the  year  1 157,  a  fiUse  Messiah  stirred 
up  the  Jews  at  Corduba,  in  Spain.  The  wiser 
and  better  sort  looked  upon  him  as  a  madman, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  Jews  in  that  nation 
believed  in  hiuL  On  this  occasion  almost  all 
the  Jews  in  Spain  were  destroyed. 

10.  In  the  year  1 167.  another  false  Messiah 
arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fes,  which  brought 
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^reat  troubles  and  pentecution  upon  the  Jews 
that  were  scattered  through  that  country. 

11.  Id  (be  same  year  an  Arabian  set  up 
there  for  the  Messiah,  and  pretended  to  work 
miracles.  When  search  was  made  for  him, 
his  followers  fled,  and  he  was  brought  before 
the  Arabian  king.  Being  questioned  by  him, 
he  replied,  that  be  was  a  prophet  sent  from 
God.  The  king  then  asked  him  what  sign 
he  could  show  to  confirm  his  mission  ?  "  Cut 
off  my  head,"  said  he,  **  and  I  will  return  to 
life  again.*'  The  king  took  him  at  his  word, 
promising  to  believe  him  if  his  prediction 
came  to  pass.  The  poor  wretch,  however, 
never  returned  to  life  again,  and  the  cheat  was 
sufficiently  discovered.  Those  who  had  been 
deluded  by  him  were  grievously  punished, 
and  the  nation  condemned  to  a  very  hea^'y 
fine. 

12.  Not  long  after  this,  a  Jew  who  dwelt 
beyond  Euphrates,  called  himself  the  Messiah, 
and  drew  vast  multitudes  of  people  after  him. 
He  gave  this  for  a  sign  of  it — that  he  had 
been  leprous,  and  was  cured  in  the  course  of 
one  night  He,  like  the  rest,  perished  in  the 
attempt,  and  brought  great  persecution  on 
his  countrymen. 

1 3.  In  the  year  1174,  a  magician  and  false 
C*lirist  arose  in  Persia,  who  was  called  David 
Almnsser.  He  pretended  that  he  could  make 
himself  invisible;  but  he  was  soon  taken,  and 
put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  his 
brethren  the  Jews. 

14.  In  the  year  1176,  another  of  these  im- 
postors arose  in  Moravia,  who  made  similar 
pretensions;  but  his  frauds  being  detected, 
and  not  being  able  to  elude  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  secure  him,  he  was  likewise  put 
to  death. 

15.  In  the  year  1199,  a  famous  cheat  and 
rebel  exerted  himself  in  Persia,  called  David 
el  David.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  a  great 
magician,  and  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah. 
He  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  but  was 
taken  and  imprisoned ;  and,  having  made  his 
escape,  was  afterwards  seized  again,  and  be- 
headed. Vast  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
butchered  for  taking  part  with  this  impostor. 

16.  We  are  told  of  another  false  Christ  in 
this  same  century  by  Maimonides  and  Solo- 
mon ;  but  they  take  no  notice  either  of  his 
name,  country,  or  good  or  ill  success. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  no  less  than  ten 
false  Christs  arose  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  brought  prodigious  calamities  and  de- 
struction upon  the  Jews  in  various  quarters 
of  the  world. 

17.  In  the  year  1497,  we  find  another  false 
Christ,  whose  name  was  Ismael  Sophus,  who 
deluded  the  Jews  in  Spain.  He  also  perished, 
and  as  many  as  believed  in  him  were  dis- 
persed. 

18.  In  the  year  1500,  Rabbi  licmlem,  a 
(iorman  Jew  of  Austria,  declared  himself  a 
foierunner  of  the  Messiah,  and  pulk*d  down 


his  own  oven,  profnising  his  brethren  thnt 
they  should  bake  their  bread  in  the  Holy 
Land  next  year. 

19.  In  the  year  1509,  one  whose  name  was 
Pfefferkorn,  a  Jew  of  Cologne,  pretended  to 
be  the  Messiah.  He  aAerwards  affected,  how- 
ever, to  turn  Christian. 

20.  In  the  year  1534,  Rabbi  Salomo  Mal- 
cho,  giving  out  that  be  was  the  Messiah,  was 
burnt  to  death  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain. 

21.  In  the  year  1615,  a  fiklae  Christ  arose 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  greatly  followed 
by  the  Portuguese  Jews,  who  were  scattered 
over  that  country. 

22.  In  the  year  1624,  another  in  the  Low 
Countries  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  of  the 
family  of  David,  and  of  the  line  of  Nathan. 
He  promised  to  destroy  Rome,  and  to  over- 
throw the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  and  the 
Turkish  empire. 

23.  In  the  year  1666  appeared  the  £ftlse 
Messiah  Sabatai  Sevi,  who  made  so  great  a 
noise,  and  gained  such  a  number  of  proselytes. 
He  was  bom  at  Aleppo,  imposed  on  the  Jews 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  afterwaixis,  w'uh 
a  view  of  saving  his  life,  turned  Mohamme- 
dan, and  was  at  last  beheaded.  As  the  history 
of  this  impostor  is  more  entertaining  than 
that  of  those  we  have  already  mentioned^  I 
will  give  it  at  some  length. 

The  year  1666  was  a  year  of  great  expecta- 
tion, and  some  wonderful  thing  was  looked 
for  by  many.  This  was  a  fit  time  for  an 
impostor  to  set  jip ;  and,  accordingly,  lying 
reports  were  carried  about  It  was  saki.  that 
great  multitudes  marched  from  unknown  parts 
to  the  remote  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
who  had  been  dispersed  for  many  ages  ;  that 
>a  ship  was  arrived  in  the  north  part  of  Scot- 
land with  sails  and  cordage  of  silk  ;  that  the 
mariners  spake  nothing  but  Hebrew;  that  on 
the  sails  was  this  motto,  **  The  Twelve  Tribes 
of  Israel."  Thus  were  credulous  men  posses- 
sed at  that  time. 

Then  it  was  that  Sabatai  Sevi  appeared  at 
Smyrna,  and  professed  himself  to  be  the 
Messias.  He  promised  the  Jews  deliverance 
and  a  prosperous  kingdom.  This  which  he 
promised  they  firmly  believed.  The  Jews 
now  attended  to  no  business,  discoursed  dt 
nothing  but  their  return,  and  believed  Sabatai 
to  be  the  Messias  as  firnily  as  we  Christians 
believe  any  article  of  faith.  A  right  reverend 
person,  then  in  Turkey,  meeting  with  a  Jew 
of  his  acquaintance  at  Aleppo,  he  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  Sabatai  ?  The  Jew  re- 
plied, that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  Messias: 
and  that  he  was  so  far  of  that  belief  that,  if 
he  should  prove  an  impostor,  he  would  then 
turn  Christian.  It  is  fit  we  should  be  parti- 
cular in  this  relation,  because  the  history  is 
so  very  surprising  and  remarkable ;  and  we 
have  the  account  of  it  from  those  who  were 
in  Turkey. 
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Sabatai  Sevi  was  the  son  of  Mordecai  Sevi, 
a  mean  Jew  of  Smyrna.  8abatai  was  very 
bookish,  and  arrived  to  great  skill  in  the 
H'ibrew  learning.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
new  doctrine,  and  for  it  was  expelled  the 
c-ty.  fie  went  thence  to  Salon ichi,  of  old 
calUnl  Thessalonica,  where  he  married  a  yery 
handsome  woman,  and  was  diTorced  fW>m 
her.  Then  he  trayelled  into  the  Morea,  then 
to  Tripoli,  Gaza,  and  Jenlaalem.  By  the 
M  ay  he  picked  np  a  third  wife.  At  Jerosalem 
he  b<*f?an  to  reform  the  Jews'  constitutions, 
and  abolish  one  of  their  solemn  fasts,  and 
roiiimunicated  his  designs  of  professing  him- 
self the  Messias  to  one  Nathan.  He  was 
pU>:isod  with  it,  and  set  np  for  his  Elias,  or. 
forerunner,  and  took  upon  him  to  abolish  all 
the  Jeivish  ^ts,  as  not  beseeming,  when  the 
bridegroom  was  now  come.  Nathan  prophe- 
sied that  the  Messias  should  appear  before 
the  Grand  Seignior  in  less  than  two  years, 
aud  take  from  him  his  crown,  and  lead  him 
in  chains. 

At  Gaza,  Sabatai  preached  repentance,  to- 
gether with  a  faith  in  himself^  so  effectually, 
that  the  people  gave  themseWes  up  to  their 
devotions  and  alms.  The  noise  of  this  Mes- 
sias began  to  fill  all  places.  Sabatai  now  re- 
solves for  Smyrna,  and  then  for  Constanti- 
nople. Nathan  writes  to  him  {Vt)m  Damascus, 
and  thus  he  begins  his  letter : — "  To  the 
king,  our  king,  lord  of  lords,  who  gathers  the 
dispersed  of  Israel,  who  redeems  our  cap- 
tivity, the  man  elevated  to  the  height  of  all 
sublimity,  the  Messias  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
the  true'  Messias,  the  celestial  Lion,  Sabatai 
Sevi.- 

And  now  throughout  Turkey,  the  Jews 
were  in  great  expectation  .of  glorious  times. 
Th<>y  now  were  devout  and  penitent,  that 
they  might  not  obstruct  the  good  which  they 
hojKHi  for. 

Some  fasted  so  long,  that  they  were  fa- 
mished to  death  ;  others  buried  themselves  in 
the  earth  till  their  limbs  grew  stiff;  some 
would  endure  melting  wax  dropped  on  their 
fli>sh  ;  some  rolled  in  snow  ;  others,  in  a  cold 
season,  would  put  themselves  into  cold  water; 
and  many  buried  themselves.  Business  was 
laid  aside ;  superfluities  of  household  ntensils 
were  sold ;  the  poor  were  provided  for  by 
immense  contributions.  Sabatai  comes  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  was  adored  by  the  people, 
though  the  Chacham  contradicted  him,  for 
which  he  was  removed  from  his  office.  There 
he  in  writing  styles  himself  the  only  and  first- 
bom  Son  of  God,  the  Messias,  the  Saviour  of 
Israel  And  though  he  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition, yet  he  prevailed  there  at  last  ta  tnat 
degree,  that  some  of  his  followers  prophesied, 
and  fell  into  strange  ecstasies :  fonr  hundred 
men  and  women  prophesied  of  his  growing 
kingdom ;  and  young  infants,  who  could 
luLfdiy  speak,  would  plainly  pronounce  Saba- 
tai, Messias,  and  the  Son  of  God.  The  people 


were  for  a  time  possessed,  and  voices  heard 
fh>m  their  bowels :  some  fell  into  trances, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  recounted  their  future 
prosperity,  their  visions  of  the  Lion  of  Judah, 
and  the  triumphs  of  Sabatai  All  which, 
says  the  relater,  were  certainly  true,  being 
effects  of  diabolical  delusions,  as  the  Jews 
themselves  have  since  confessed. 

Now  the  impostor  swells  and  assumes. 
Whereas  the  Jews,  in  their  synagogues  were 
wont  to  pray  for  the  Grand  &ignior,  he 
orders  those  prayers  to  be  forborne  for  the 
future,  thinking  it  an  indecent  thing  to  pray 
for  him  who  was  shortly  to  be  his  captive ; 
and  instead  of  praying  for  the  Turkish  em- 
peror, he  appoints  prayers  fbr  himself!  He 
also  elected  princes  to  gOTem  the  Jews  in 
their  march  towards  the  Holy  Land,  and  to 
administer  justice  to  them  when  they  should 
be  possessed  of  it.  These  princes  were  men 
well  known  in  the  city  of  Smyrna  at  that 
time.  The  people  were  now  pressing  to  see 
some  miracle  to  confirm  their  fiiith,  and  to 
convince  the  Gentiles.  Here  the  impostor 
was  puzzled,  though  any  juggling  trick  would 
have  served  their  turn.  But  the  credulous 
people  supplied  this  defect.  When  Sabatai  was 
before  the  Cadi  (or  justice  of  peace,)  some 
affirmed  they  saw  a  pillar  of  fire  between  him 
and  the  Cadi ;  and  lAer  some  had  affirmed  it, 
others  were  ready  to  swear  it,  and  did  swear 
it  also;  and  this  was  presently  believed  by 
the  Jews  of  that  city.  He  that  did  not  now 
believe  him  to  be  the  Messias,  was  to  be 
shunned  as  an  excommunicated  person.  The 
impostor  now  declares  that  he  was  called  of 
God  to  see  Constantinople,  where  he  had 
much  to  da  He  shins  himself,  to  that  end, 
in  a  Turkish  saick,  in  January,  1666.  He 
had  a  long  and  troublesome  voya^ ;  he  had 
not  power  over  the  sea  and  winds.  The 
Vizier,  upon  the  news,  sends  for  him,  and 
confines  him  in  a  loathsome  prison.  The 
Jews  pay  him  their  yisits ;  and  they  of  this 
city  are  as  infatuated  as  those  in  Smyrna. 
They  forbid  traffic,  and  refuse  to  pay  their 
debts.  Some  of  our  English  merchants,  not 
knowing  how  to  recover  their  debts  firom  the 
Jews,  took  this  occasion  to  visit  Sabatai,  and 
make  their  complaints  to  him  against  his 
subjects ;  whereupon  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Jews : 

"  To  yon  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  who 
expect  the  appearance  of  the  Messias,  and 
the  salvation  of  Israel,  peace  without  end. 
Whereas  we  are  informed  that  you  are  in- 
debted to  several  of  the  English  nation,  it 
seemeth  right  unto  us  to  order  you  to  make 
satisfaction  to  these  your  just  debts ;  which, 
if  yon  reftise  to  do,  and  not  obey  us  herein, 
know  you  that  then  you  are  not  to  enter  with 
us  into  our  joys  and  dominions.** 

Sabatai  remained  a  prisoner  in  Constanti- 
nople for  the  space  of  two  months.  The 
Grand  Vizier,  designing  for  Candia,  thought 
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it  not  safo  U»  leave  hiiii  in  the  city  during  the 
Grand  Seif^iior's  absence  and  his  own.  He, 
tlierefore,  removed  him  to  the  Dardanelles,  a 
better  air,  indeed,  but  yet  out  of  the  way,  and 
consequently  importing  less  danger  to  the 
city  ;  which  occasioned  the  Jews  to  conclude 
that  the  Turks  could  not,  or  durst  not,  take 
away  his  life ;  which  had,  they  concluded, 
biH.*ii  the  surest  wav  to  have  removed  all  jeal- 
ousy. The  Jews  nocked  in  great  numbers  to 
tlK-  castle  where  he  was  a  prisoner;  not  only 
those  that  were  near,  but  from  Poland,  Ger- 
many, Leghorn,  Venice,  and  other  places; 
they  received  Sabatais  blessing,  and  pro- 
mises of  advancement  The  Turks  made  use 
of  tliis  conliuenre;  they  raised  the  price  of 
their  lodgings  and  pro\isions,  and  put  their 
price  upon  those  who  desired  to  see  Sabatai 
for  their  admittance.  This  pnifit  stopped 
their  mouths,  and  no  complaints  were  for  this 
cause  sent  to  Adrianople. 

Subatai,  in  bis  conlinement,  appoints  the 
manner  of  celebrating  his  own  nativity.  He 
commands  the  Jews  to  keep  it  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month  AK  and  to  make  it  a  day 
bf  great  joy,  to  celebrate  it  with  pleaiiing 
meats  and  drinks,  with  illuminations  and 
music.  He  oMi^eth  them  to  acknowledge 
the  love  of  (mkI,  in  giving  them  that  day  of 
consolation  for  the  birth  of  their  King  Mes- 
sias,  Sabatai  Sevi,  his  servant  and  first-born 
S<m  in  love. 

We  may  olwerve  by  the  way,  the  insolence 
of  this  im]>ostor.  This  day  was  a  solemn  day 
of  fasting  among  the  Jews,  formerly  in  me- 
mory of  the  burning  of  the  temjile  by  the 
i'haldees  :  several  other  sad  things  happened 
in  this  month,  as  the  Jews  ol>serve:  that 
then,  and  u])un  the  same  day*  the  second 
tcniple  wasdestn)yed;  and  that  in  this  month 
it  was  decR'ed  in  the  wilderness  that  the 
Israelites  should  not  enter  into  Canaan,  iS;c. 
S:ibatai  was  bom  on  this  day ;  and,  therefore, 
the  fast  must  be  turned  into  a  feast:  whereas, 
in  truth,  it  had  been  well  for  the  Jews  had 
he  not  been  bom  at  all ;  and  much  better  for 
himself,  as  will  ap[K.>ar  from  what  follows. 

The  Jews  of  that  city  paid  Sabatai  Sevi 
great  resjK'ct.  They  decked  their  sjna- 
gogues  with  S.  S.  in  letters  of  gold,  and  made 
for  him  in  the  wall  a  crown  :  they  attributed 
thn  same  titles  and  prophecies  to  him  which 
wc  apply  to  our  Saviour.  He  was  also,  dur- 
ing this  imprisonment,  visited  by  pilgrims 
from  Till  parts,  that  had  hennl  his  story. 
Among  whom  Nehemiah  C!ohen,  from  Po- 
land, was  one — a  man  of  great  learning  in 
the  Kabbala  and  eastern  tongues;  who  desired 
a  conference  with  Sabatai,  and  tit  the  con- 
fen*nce  maintained,  that,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  there  ought  to  Ikj  a  twofold  Mes- 
sias;  one  the  son  of  Ephniim,  a  poor  and 
di.spised  teacher  of  the  law,  the  other  the  son 
of  J>avid.  to  Ik*  a  conqueror.  Nehemiah  was 
content  to  ho  the  fomier,  the  son  of  Kphraim, 


and  to  leave  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the 
latter  to  Sabatai.  Sabatai,  for  what  appears, 
did  not  dislike  this.  But  here  lay  the  ground 
of  the  quarrel:  Nehemiah  taught  tl^t  the 
son  of  Ephraim  ought  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  son  of  David,  and  to  usher  him  in  ;  and 
Nehemiah  accused  Sabatai  of  too  great  for- 
wardness in  appearing  as  the  son  of  David, 
before  the  son  of  Ephraim  had  led  him  the 
way.  Sabatai  could  not  brook  this  doctrine ; 
for  he  xuight  fear  that  the  son  of  Ephraim, 
who  was  to  lead  the  way,  might  pretend  to 
be  the  son  of  David,  and  so  leave  him  in  the 
lurch ;  and,  therefore,  he  excluded  him  from 
any  part  or  share  in  this  matter ;  which  was 
the  occasion  of  the  ruin  of  Sabatai,  and  all 
his  glorious  designs.  Nehemiah,  being  di>- 
api)ointed,  goes  to  Adrianople,  and  i^orms 
the  great  ministers  of  state  against  Sabatai. 
as  a  lewd  and  dangerous  person  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  hun 
out  of  the  way.  The  Grand  Seignior,  being 
informed  of  this,  sends  for  Sabatai,  who,  much 
dejected,  appears  before  him.  The  Grapd 
Seignior  requires  a  miracle,  and  chooses  one 
himself;  and  it  was  this:  that  Sabatai  should 
be  stripped  naked,  and  set  as  a  mark  for  his 
arcliers  to  shoot  at ;  and  if  the  arrows  did  not 

Sierce  his  flesh,  he  would  own  him  to  be  the 
lessias.  Sabatai  had  not  faith  enough  to  bear 
up  under  so  great  a  trial.  The  Grand  Seig- 
nior let  him  know  that  he  would  forthwith 
impale  him,  and  that  the  stake  was  prepared 
for  him,  unless  he  would  turn  Turk.  I'jitin 
which  he  consented  to  turn  Mohammedan,  to 
the  great  confusion  of  the  Jews.  And  vet 
some  of  the  Jews  were  so  vain  as  to  affirm 
that  it  was  not  Sabatai  himself,  bat  his  slta- 
dow,  that  professed  his  religion,  and  was  sei>n 
in  tlie  habit  of  a  Turk :  so  great  was  tlieir 
obstinacy  and  infidelity,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
impossible  to  convince  these  deluded  and  in- 
fatuated wretches. 

After  all  this,  several  of  the  Jews  continQ«d 
to  use  the  forms,  in  their  public  worship,  pre- 
scribed by  this  Mohammedan  Messias,  which 
obliged  the  principal  Jews  of  Constantinople  to 
send  to  the  synagogue  of  Smyrna  to  forbid  this 
practice.  During  these  things,  the  Jews  in- 
stead of  minding  their  trade  and  traffic,  nllcd 
their  letters  with  news  of  Sabatiii  their  Me^ 
sias,  and  his  wonderful  works.  They  reported 
that,  when  the  Grand  Seignior  sent  to  take 
him,  he  caused  all  the  messengers  that  w<^re 
sent  to  die  ;  and  when  other  Janizaries  were 
sent,  they  all  fell  dead  by  a  word  fi^m  hii 
mouth ;  and,  being  requested  to  do  it,  he 
caused  them  to  revive  again.  They  added, 
that  though  the  prison  where  Sabatai  lav  vis 
barred  and  fastened  with  strong  iron  lock». 
yet  he  was  seen  to  walk  through  the  stn-ets 
with  a  numerous  train;  that  the  shaikk'* 
which  were  upim  his  neck  and  feet  did  r"t 
fall  off,  but  were  turned  into  gold,  with  whi*h 
Sabatai    gratiiied    his  folloMcrr.       I'lum  tU- 
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f;im«.'  of  tlx'se  things,  tlie  Jews  of  Italy  sent 
l«'i?ates  to  Smyrna,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
these  matter*.  When  the  levies  arrived  at 
Siiiyma,  thev  he  ml  of  the  news  that  Sabatai 
wa«»  tnrnifd  ^nrk,  to  thiur  very  ^reat  confu- 
sion ;  but,  going  to  visit  the  brother  of  Sa- 
l>atai,  he  endeavoured  to  p<»rsuade  them  that 
S  ih:itai  w:is  still  the  true  Messias ;  that  it  was 
Wit  Sabatai  that  went  about  in  the  habit  of  a 
'I'urk,  but  his  angel  or  spirit ;  that  his  body 
va*i  taken  into  heaven,  and  should  be  sent 
<V)wn  again  when  God  should  think  it  a  fit 
season.  He  adde<l,  that  N-ithau,  his  fore- 
niinuT,  who  hatl  wrought  many  miracles, 
wiiuKl  s«>on  be  at  Smyrna;  that  he  would  re- 
v«*.\l  hi<l<len  things  to  them,  and  confirm 
th'-m.  Hut  this  Elias  was  not  suflTered  to 
eiuK*  into  Smyrna,  and  although  the  legates 
sarv  him  elsewhere,  they  received  no  satis- 
faotiun  at  all. 

24.  Th«'  last  false  Clirist  that  marie  any 
,..,TSMU'rabU*  number  of  converts  was  one 
liab^i  Monlecai,  a  Jew  of  (lenn.iny:  he  ap- 
p  -aivd  in  the  year  1G32.  It  was  not  long 
l».-tore  he  was  found  out  to  be  an  iniiwjstor, 
an. I  was  oblifu'd  to  fly  from  Italy  to  Poland, 
t')  save  his  life.  Wh.it  became  of  him  after- 
Mar.N  d:)cs  not  sl-i'iu  to  be  recorded. 

Tliis  may  be  considere*!  as  true  and  exact 
an  aocoimt  of  thf  false  Clirists  that  have 
ari-^*'!!  since  the  crucifixion  of  our  blossed 
S.ivi>ur,  as  can  well  be  given.  See  Johanncx 
<i  Liut's  Hist,  of  False  AfessiiThx;  Jortin*8 
Jinn,  till  ErrJ.  I  fist.  vol.  iii.  p.  3^0 ;  Kiihhra 
Jii'mtinstriitiou.t  of  thf  Mt-.sshs ;  Harris's  Scr- 
in  nts  on  the  yf-'ssiah  ;  The  KU'Vcnth  Volume  of 
t'i'  M  tUrn  Pari  of  the  Universal  Histnrii; 
Simjutonii  Kiff  In  the  Prophecies,  sec.  9  ;  MaC' 
liuiin  ini  the  Prophecies  relatiwj  to  the  Met' 
siiih  :   Fiilli'r's  Jesu.i  the  true  Messiah. 

Mr.>;s-J«>iiN's,  a  name  given  upwanls  of  a 
ct-nturv  a;^>  to  cha]datns  kept  by  the  nobility 
:\w\  uthtTs  in  hi;;h  life ;  whose  situation  in 
l!i«*  t'linily  appears  to  have  been  any  thing 
but  airri'eable.  They  were  generally  ex* 
jM-.-rcl  to  rise  from  table  after  the  second 
'■our-*.' ;  and  if  they  ever  attempted  to  sit  the 
flinuiT  out,  it  generally  cost  them  their  place. 
A I  an  aimual  dinner  given  at  that  time,  on 
Sr.  Stephen's  Day,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
i\«iiteri>ury,  the  chaplain  iLse<l  to  come  in 
ami  >ay  grace,  and  retired  immediately,  till 
wanted  to  bless  after  dinner. 

Mktiiodist,  a  term  frequently  applied  by 
the  world  to  a  person  who  becomes  reli^ous, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  sect  or 
\  arty,  and  to  such  members  of  the  I'hureh  of 
Kii'ilaiid  as  are  evangelical  and  zealous  in 
tht'ir  preaehing. 

Mktiiodists,  DiAi.K<mc,  those  popish 
d«M't'>rs  who  arose  in  France  about  the  middle 
i.f  the  seventeenth  century,  in  opposition  to 
til"  Huguenots,  or  Protestants.  These  Me- 
lli'i  lists,  from  their  different  manner  of  treat- 
in;;  the  controversy  with  their  opponent^  may 


be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  com- 
prehends those  doctors  whose  method  of  dis- 
pliting  with  the  Protestants  was  disingenuous 
and  unreasonable,  and  who  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  those  military  chiefs  who  shut  up 
their  troops  in  entrenchments  and  strongholds, 
in  order  to  cover  them  fh)m  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  Of  this  number  were  the  Jesuit 
Veron,  who  required  the  Protestants  to 
prove  the  tenets  of  their  church  by  plain 
passages  of  Scripture,  without  being  allowed 
the  liberty  of  illustrating  those  passages,  rea- 
soning upon  them,  or  drawing  any  conclusions 
from  them ;  Nihusius,  an  apostate  from  the 
Protestant  religion ;  the  two  Walleuburgs, 
and  others,  who  confined  themselves  to  the 
business  of  answering  objections ;  and  Car- 
dinal Richlieu,  who  confined  the  whole  c(m- 
troversv  to  the  single  article  of  the  divine 
instituton  and  authority  of  the  church.  The 
Methodists  of  the  second  class  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  most  expedient  manner  of  re- 
ducing the  Protestants  to  silence,  was  not  to 
attack  them  by  piecemeal,  but  to  overwhelm 
them  at  once  by  the  weight  of  some  general 
principle,  or  presumption,  or  some  universal 
argument,  which  comprehended  or  might  be 
applied  to  all  the  points  contested  between 
the  two  churches  ;  thus  imitating  the  ccmduct 
of  those  military  leaders,  who,  instc;id  of 
spending  their  time  and  strength  in  sieges 
and  skirmishes,  endeavoured  to  j[)ut  an  end 
to  the  war  by  a  general  and  decisive  action. 
Some  of  these  polemics  rested  the  defence  of 
Popery  upon  prescription ;  others  upon  the 
wicked  lives  of  Protestant  princes  who  had 
left  the  Church  of  Rome ;  others,  the  crime 
of  religious  schism ;  the  variety  of  opinions 
among  Protestants  with  regard  to  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  te-  • 
nets  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and  thus,  by  urging  their  resp?ctive  argu- 
ments, they  thought  they  should  stop  the 
mouths  of  their  adversaries  at  once. 

Mkthodists,  Protestant,  oriijin  of. — It 
is  noi  generally  known  that  the  name  of  >Ie- 
thoilist  had  been  given  long  before  to  a  reli- 
gious sect  in  England,  or  at  least  to  a  party 
in  religion  which  was  distinguished  by  some 
of  the  same  marks  as  are  supposed  to  apply 
to  the  Methodists.  John  Si>ence,  who  was 
librarian  of  Si(m  College  in  le/*?,  in  a  book 
which  he  published,  says,  **  VMiere  are  now 
our  Anabaptists  and  pl.iin  pikestaff  Metho- 
dists, who  esteem  all  flowers  «)f  rhetoric  in 
sermons  no  b«»tter  than  stinking  weeds?** 
But  thedenominaiion  to  which  we  here  refer, 
was  founded,  in  the  year  1721).  by  one  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  John  ^^\'^»ley.  In  the 
month  of  November  in  that  year,  the  latter 
being  then  fellow  of  Lincoln  <.)olleg*.\  bepran 
to  spend  some  evenings  in  reading  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  Charles  Wesley,  student ; 
Mr.  Morgan,  commoner  of  I'hrist  Chureh ; 
and  Mr.  Kirkbaiu,  of  Merton  College.     Nut 
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lonp  aflorwards,  two  or  three  of  tlie  pupils  of 
Mr.  John  Wesley  obtained  leave  to  attend 
these  meetings.  Tliey  then  began  to  visit 
the  sick  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  town,  and 
tlie  prisoners  also  who  were  confined  in  the 
castle.  Two  years  after  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Ingham  of  Queen's  College,  Mr. 
Hroughton,  and  Mr.  Hervcy ;  and,  in  1 735, 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  then  in  his 
eightcj-nth  year.  At  this  time  their  number 
in  OxfonI  amounted  to  nlKUit  fourteen. 
They  obt:iine<l  their  name  from  the  exact 
regularity  of  their  lives,  which  gave  occasion 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  Christ  Church  to 
sjy,  '"  Here  is  a  new  sect  of  Methodists 
sprung  up;"  alluding  to  a  sect  of  ancient 
physicians,  who  were  called  Methodists,  be- 
cause they  reduced  the  whole  healing  art  to 
a  few  c(m'imon  principles,  and  brought  it  into 
s'ime  metlKHl  and  order. 

At  the  time  that  this  society  was  formed,  it 
is  sai<l  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Kngland  was 
tinding  fust  to  inlidelity.  *'  It  is  ciune,"  says 
IJishop  Rutler,  '*  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  jK^rsons,  that  Chri.stianity 
is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  incpiiry  ;  but 
that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fic- 
titious; and  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if,  in 
the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreement 
anumg  all  jH-'ople  of  tliscernment,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  sub- 
ject of  mirth  and  ri»licule,  as  it  were,  by  way 
of  reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupti'd 
the  pleasures  of  the  world."  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Metliodists  were 
the  instruments  of  stemming  this  torrent. 
The  sick  and  the  poor  also  taste<l  the  fruits 
of  their  labours  and  benevolence.  Mr. 
Wesley  abridged  himself  of  all  his  super- 
fluities, and  proposed  a  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the 
Rchenje,  that  they  quickly  increasi^  their 
fimd  to  eighty  jxHinds  per  annum.  This, 
wh'ch  <me  should  have  thought  would  have 
been  attended  with  praise  instead  of  censure, 
quickly  drew  ujKm  them  a  kind  of  perse- 
cution ;  some  of  the  seniors  of  the  university 
l»egan  to  interfere,  and  it  was  reporte<l  "  that 
the  college  censors  were  going  to  blow  up  the 
ff(Hlh/ chth.'*  They  found  themselves,  however, 
patronized  and  encouraged  by  some  men 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  so 
that  their  society  still  continued,  though 
they  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  in  173l\  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
the  founder  of  it.  In  October,  1735,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  Mr.  Ingham,  and  Mr. 
Delamotte,  son  of  a  merchant  in  London, 
embarked  for  Georgia,  in  onler  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Indians.  After  their  arrival 
Oiey  were  at  first  favourably  received,  but  in 
a  short  time  lost  the  affection  of  the  people  ; 
and,  on  account  of  some  difference  with  the 
.storekeeper,  Mr.  Wesley  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Knglund.     Mr.  Wesley,  however,  wan  sooa 


succeeded  by  Mr.  Whitefield,  whose  repeated 
labours  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  well  known. 
II.  Methodists — dicisitms,  tenets,  and  ^occnk' 
ment  of.  After  Mr.  Whitefield  reCuroed  ttMrn 
America  in  1741,  he  declared  his  full  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  CalTin.  Mr.  Wesley,  on 
the  contrary,  professed  the  AmuDian  doctrine, 
and  had  printed  in  farour  of  perfection  and 
universal  redemption,  and  very  strongly 
against  election ;  a  doctrine  which  Mr.  White- 
field  believed  to  be  scriptnraL  The  differ- 
enee,  therefore,  of  sentiments  hetween  these 
two  great  men  caused  a  separation.  Mr. 
Wesley  preached  in  a  place  odled  the  Foun- 
dery,  where  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  but  once, 
and  no  more.  Mr.  Whitefield  then  preached 
to  very  large  congregations  out  of  doors, 
and  soon  after,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Cen- 
nick,  and  one  or  two  more,  began  a  new 
house,  in  Kingswood,  Gloncestershire.  and 
established  a  scliool  that  favoured  Calrinistical 
preachers.  The  Methodists,  therefore,  were 
now  divided  ;  one  part  following  Mr.  Wesley, 
and  the  other  Mr.  >\  hitefield,aDd  dlstinguisbi-d 
by  the  names  of  Arminian  and  Calviaisiic 
Methodists. 

[1.]  Arminian  Methodists. 

1.  On'ijinal  Wex!n/ans. — These  constimte 
the  great  body  of  the  Arminian  3Iethodivu 
who  hold  the  chapels,  schools,  &c.,  built  or 
founded  by  the  great  father  of  Methodism, 
and  consider  themselves  as  representatives  to 
the  present  generati(m  of  what  that  syst^-in 
was  when  originally  established. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodi^t.s 
according  to  their  own  account,  are  the  same 
as  the  Church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  her 
liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies.  This,  however, 
has  been  disputed.  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  appeal 
to  men  of  reason  and  religion,  thus  deelar^-s 
his  sentiments  : — **  All  I  teach,"  he  observis, 
**  respects  either  the  nature  and  condition  of 
justification,  the  nature  and  condition  of  sal- 
vation, the  nature  of  justifying  and  saving 
faith,  or  the  Author  of  faith  and  salvation. 
That  justification  whereof  our  articles  and 
homilies  speak,  signifies  present  forgiveness, 
and  consequently  acceptance  with  God:  I  be- 
lieve the  condition  of  this  is  faith  :  I  mean  not 
only  that  without  faith  we  cannot  be  justified, 
but  also  that,  as  soon  as  any  one  has  tme 
faith,  in  that  moment  he  is  justified.  Gotd 
works  follow  this  faitlu  but  cannot  go  before 
it;  much  less  can  sanctification,  which  implies 
a  continued  course  of  goo<i  works,  springing 
from  holiness  of  heart.  But  it  is  allowed  that 
sanctification  goes  before  our  justification  at 
the  last  day,  Heb.  xii.  14.  Uepentance,  and 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  go  before  faith. 
Re|>entance  absolutely  must  go  before  fzuth ; 
fruits  meet  for  it,  if  there  be  opportunity. 
By  repentance  I  mean  conviction  of  sin,  pro- 
ducing rt?al  desires  and  sincere  resolutions  of 
amendment ;  by  salvation  I  mean  not  barely 
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•lo'.ivcrance  from  hell,  but  a  present  deliver- 
aiioe  from  sin.  Faith,  in  general,  is  a  divine 
sii]KTnatural  evidence,  or  conviction  of  thincs 
uot  seen,  not  discoverable  by  oar  bodily 
hi'iLses  :  justifying  faith  implies  not  only  a 
divine  evidence  or  conviction  that  God  was 
in  (^hrist  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 
but  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  that  Christ 
d'u'd  for  my  sins,  that  he  loved  me,  and  gave 
hinisi'lf  for  me.  And  the  moment  a  penitent 
sinner  believes  this,  God  pardons  and  absolves 
liini :  and  as  soon  as  his  pardon  or  justifica- 
tion is  witnessed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
h(>  is  saved.  From  that  time  (unless  he  make 
sliipwreck  of  the  faith)  salvation  gradually 
increases  in  his  soul. 

"  The  Author  of  faith  and  salvation  is  God 
ulone.  There  is  no  more  of  power  than  of 
nu'rit  in  man ;  but  as  all  merit  is  in  the  Son 
of  God,  in  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  fbr 
us,  so  all  power  is  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  And, 
thffcfore,  every  man,  in  order  to  believe  unto 
salvation,  must  receive  the  Holy  Ghost" 

So  far  Mr.  Wesley.  Respecting  original  sin, 
free  will,  the  justification  of  men,  good  works, 
and  works  done  before  justification,  he  refers 
us  to  what  is  said  on  these  subjects  iu  the 
former  part  of  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  ele- 
venth, the  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  articles  of 
the  ( 'hurch  of  England.  One  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
preachers  bears  this  testimony  of  him  and  his 
sentiments:  *' The  Gospel,  considered  as  a 
peiieral  plan  of  salvation,  he  viewed  as  a  dis- 
play of  the  divine  perfections, <»  a  way  agree- 
ahle  to  the  nature  of  God ;  in  which  all  the 
divine  attributes  harmonize,  and  shine  forth 
with  peculiar  lustre. — The  Gospel,  considered 
us  a  means  to  attain  an  end,  appeared  to  him 
to  discover  as  great  fitness  in  the  means  to 
the  end  as  can  possibly  be  discovered  in  the 
s:ru(>ture  of  natural  bodies,  or  in  the  various 
operations  of  nature,  from  a  view  of  which 
M  0  draw  our  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
(■<m1. — Man  he  viewed  as  blind,  i^orant, 
wandering  out  of  the  way,  with  his  mind 
rvt  ranged  from  God. — He  considered  the 
<:os|Hd  as  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  men, 
holding  forth  pardon,  a  free  pardon  of  sin  to  ' 
;ill  who  repent  and  believe  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  Gospel,  he  believed,  inculcates  universal 
lioliness,  both  in  heart  and  in  the  conduct  of 
life. — He  showed  a  mind  well  instructed  in  ' 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  well  acquainted  ^vith 
human  nature.  He  contended,  that  the  first 
step  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  repent ;  and  that, 
till  a  man  is  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
is  determined  to  depart  from  it ;  till  he  is 
convinced  that  there  is  a  beauty  in  holiness, 
and  something  truly  desirable  in  being  recon- 
ciled to  God,  he  is  not  prepared  to  receive 
<  hrist.  The  second  important  and  necessary 
step,  he  believed  to  be  foith,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  apostle,  *  Repentance  toward 
(iod,  and  faith  toward  our]A>rd  Jesus  Christ.' 
Acts  XX.  20,  21.   In  explaining  sauctification,  : 


he  accurately  distinguished  it  from  justifica- 
tion, or  the  pardon  of  sin.    Justification  ad- 
mits us  into  a  state  of  grace  and  favour  with 
God,  and  lays  the  foundi&tion  of  sauctification, 
or  Christian  holiness,  in  all  its  extent   There 
has  been  a  great  clamour  raised  a^nst  him 
because  he  called  his  view  of  sauctification  by 
the  word  perfection ;  but  he  often  explained 
what  he  meant  by  this  term.  He  meant  by  the 
word  perfection^  such  a  degree  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  man ;  such  a  degree  of  the 
love  of  justice,  truth,  holiness,  and  purity,  at 
will  remove  from  the  heart  every  contrary 
disposition  towards  God  or  man ;  and  that 
this  should  be  our  state  of  mind  in  every 
situation  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life. — 
He  maintained  that  God  is  a  God  of  love,  not 
to  a  part  of  his  creatures  only,  but  to  all ; 
that  He  who  is  the  Father  of  all,  who  made 
all,  who  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  all  hig 
creatures,  loves  them  all ;  that  he  loved  the 
world,  and  gave  his  Son  a  ransom  for  aU, 
without  distinction  of  persons.     It  appeared 
to  him,  that  to  represent  God  as  partial,  at 
confining  his  love  to  a  few,  was  unworthy  our 
notions  of  the  Deity.     He  maintained  that 
Christ  died  for  all  'men ;  that  he  is  to  be 
offered  to  all ;  that  all  are  to  be  invited  to 
come  to  him ;  and  that  whosoever  comes  in 
the  way  which  God  has  appointed  may  par- 
take of  his  blessings.    He  supposed  that  suffi- 
cient grace  is  given  to  all,  in  that  way  and 
manner  which  is  best  adapted  to  infiuence 
the  mind.     He  did  not  believe  salvation  was 
by  works.    So  far  was  he  from  putting  works 
in  the  place  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  he 
only  gave  them  their  just  value:  he  consi- 
dered them  as  the  fruits  of  a  living  operative 
faith,  and  as  the  measure  of  our  future  re- 
ward ;  for  every  man  will  be  rewarded  not 
for  his  works,  but  according  to  the  measure 
of  them.     He  gave  the  whole  glory  of  salva-  . 
tion  to  God,  from  first  to  last.     He  believed 
that  man  would  never  turn  to  God,  if  God  did 
not  bc*gin  the  work :  he  often  said  that  the 
first  approaches  of  grace  to  the  mind  are  irre- 
sistible ;  that  is,  that  a  man   cannot  avoid 
l>eing  convinced  that  he  is  a  sinner;  that 
God,  by  various  means,  awakens   his  con- 
science; and,  whether  the  man  will  or  no, 
these  convictions  approach  him."     In  order 
that  we  may  form  still  clearer  ideas  respecting 
Mr.  Wesley's  opinions,  we  shall  here  quote 
a  few  questions  and  answers  as  laid  down  in 
the  Minutes  of  Conference: — **  Q.  In  \»liat 
sense  is  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  all  mankind  ? 
A.  In  Adam  all  died,  r.  r.  1.  Our  bodies  then 
became  mortal. — 2.  Our  souls  died,  i.  e.  were 
disunited  from  God.    And  hence, — 3.  We  are 
are  all  bom  with  a  sinful,  devilish  nature  ;  by 
reason  whereot, — 4.  We  are  children  of  wrath, 
liable  to  death  eternal,  Rom.  v.  18;  Kph.  ii.  3. 
Q.  Iu  what  sense  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed  to  all  mankind,  or  to  believers?     A. 
We  do  not  find  it  expressly  afliriued  iu  Scrip-  • 
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tT::.»s  and  disc!plioe,  and  for  the  examina- 
tii*'i  of  their  moral  conduct:  that  tfac««tf  who 
V'ffr  U»  a«IminUter  with  him  in  h*A\  things 
iiii<:ht  be  thnju^hlT  furnished  for  e^err  good 
wr,rk. 

The  firm  conference  was  held  in  Jane, 
17  44,  at  which  Mr.  We«ley  met  his  brother, 
tmri  or  three  other  clergymen,  and  a  few  of 
thtf  preachers  whom  he  had  app(>inted  to 
driie  fn>m  various  {»ans.  to  confer  with  them 
on  the  affiAJrs  of  the  »f>cieties. 

"  Monday,  June  25."  observes  Mr.  Weslev, 
'"'  arid  the  five  following  days,  we  spent  m 
conference  with  our  preachers,  seriously  con- 
y'l'leriup  by  what  means  we  might  the  most 
ftifctually  Mtve  our  own  soul^*,  and  them  that 
heard  u.s ;  and  the  result  of  our  consultations 
we  set  down  to  be  the  rule  of  our  practice." 

Since  that  time  a  conference  has  been 
lurid  annually,  Mr.  Wesley  himself  having 
presided  at  forty -seven.  The  subjects  of 
their  deliberations  were  proposed  in  the 
fonn  of  questions,  which  were  amply 
discussed ;  and  the  questions,  with  the  an- 
swers agreed  upon,  were  afterwards  printed 
under  the  title  of  "  Minutes  of  several  Con- 
versations between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  and 
others,  commonly  called  ^linutes  of  Con- 
ference." 

As  to  their  preachers,  the  following  extract 
from  the  above-mentioned  Minutes  of  Con- 
ference will  kIiow  us  in  what  manner  they  are 
clir»H«?n  and  designated :  **  Q.  How  shall  we 
try  those  who  think  they  are  moved  by  the 
Holy  (thost  to  preach?  A.  Inquire,!.  Do 
they  know  God  as  a  pardoning  God?  Have 
they  the  love  of  God  abiding  in  them  ?  Do 
they  desire  and  seek  nothing  but  God  ?  And 
are  tliey  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ? 
2.  Have  they  gif^s  as  well  as  grace,  for  the 
work  ?  Have  they,  in  some  tolerable  degree, 
n  clear,  sound  understanding  ?  Have  they  a 
ri^ht  judgment  in  the  things  of  (lod?  Have 
they  a  just  conception  of  salvation  by  faith? 
And  has  God  given  them  any  degree  of 
utterance?  Do  they  speak  justly,  readily, 
clearly  ?  3.  Have  they  fruit  ?  Are  any 
truly  convinced  of  sin,  and  converted  to  God, 
by  their  preaching  ? 

"  An  long  as  these  three  marks  concur  in 
any  one,  we  believe  he  is  called  of  (j!(h1  to 
preach.  These  we  receive  as  sufficient  proof 
that  he  is  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  (ihost. 

"  Q.  What  method  may  we  use  in  receiving 
a  new  helper?  A.  A  proper  tinu*  fordoing 
this  is  at  a  conference,  aiter  solemn  fasting 
and  prayer.  Evet*y  person  proiK>sed  is  then 
to  Im?  ])resent,  and  each  of  them  may  be 
u.sked, — 

**  Have  you  faith  in  Christ  ?  Are  you  going 
on  to  i»erfection?  Do  you  expect  to  be  pcr- 
fceted  in  h>ve  in  this  lite  ?  Are  you  groaning 
ftrter  it?  Are  you  resolved  to  devote  yourself 
wholly  to  God  and  to  his  work?  Have  you 
considered  the  rules  of  a  helper  ?     Will  you 


ket.-p  tbtrm  for  conscience*  sake  ?  Are  too 
determined  to  employ  all  your  time  in  the 
work  of  God?  li^'ill  too  preach  every 
morning  and  evening?  1^'ill  you  diligently 
instruct  the  children  in  every  place  ?  Will 
you  visit  them  from  house  to  house  ?  Will 
you  rec(»mmend  fasting  both  by  precept  and 
ex  -.niple  ? 

**We  then  may  receive  him  as  a  proba^ 
tioner.  by  giving  him  the  Minutes  of  the 
Conference,  inscribed  thus  : — *  To  A.  R  You 
think  it  your  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. Make  full  proof  hereof,  and  we  shall 
rejoice  to  receive  you  as  a  fellow-labonrer.* 
Let  him  then  read  and  carefully  weigh  what 
is  contained  therein,  that  if  he  has  any  donU 
it  may  be  remored." 

**  1^ o  the  above  it  may  be  nscfbl  to  add,"* 
says  Mr.  Benson,  ^  a  few  remarks  on  the  me- 
thod pursued  in  the  choice  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  as  many  have  formed  tlie  most 
erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject,  imagining 
they  are  employed  with  hardly  any  prior 
preparation.  1.  They  are  received  aspnvate 
members  of  the  society  on  triaL  2.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  if  they  are  found  deserving, 
they  are  admitted  as  proper  members.  3. 
^^llen  their  grace  and  abilities  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  they  are  appointed  leaders  of  classes. 
4.  If  they  then  discover  talents  for  more  im- 
portant  services,  they  are  employed  to  exhort 
occasionally  in  the  smaller  congregations, 
when  the  preachera  cannot  attend.  5.  If  ^ 
proved  in  this  line  of  duty,  they  are  allowed 
to  preach.  6.  Out  of  these  men,  who  are 
called  local  preachers,  are  selected  the  itin- 
erant preachers,  who  are  first  proposed  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  stewards,  and  local 
preachers  of  the  circuit ;  then  at  a  meeting 
of  the  travelling  preachere  of  the  district ; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  conference;  and,  if  ac- 
cepted, are  nominated  for  a  circuit.  7.  Their 
characters  and  conduct  are  examined  annually 
in  the  conference ;  and,  if  they  continue 
faithful  for  four  years  of  trial,  they  are  re- 
ceived into  full  connexion.  At  these  confer- 
ences, also,  strict  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
conduct  and  success  of  every  preacher,  and 
those  who  are  found  deficient  in  abilities  are 
no  longer  employed  as  itinerants  ;  while  those 
whose  conduct  has  not  been  agreeable  to  tbs 
Gospel,  are  expelled,  and  thereby  deprived  of 
all  the  privileges  even  of  private  members  of 
the  Kocietv." 

The  following  extract  from  "The  Larger 
Minutes,"  will  show  what  are  considered 
to  be  the  office  and  duty  of  a  Methodist 
preacher : — *'  Q.  What  is  the  office  of  a 
C'hristian  minister?  A.  To  watch  over 
souls,  as  he  that  must  give  an  accounL  To 
feed  and  guide  the  flock.  Q.  How  shall 
he  be  fully  qualified  for  his  great  work  ?  A. 
liy  walking  closely  with  God,  and  having 
his  work  greatly  at  heart ;  by  understanding 
and  loving  every  branch  of  our  dii^cipliDe; 
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:in<l  ]»y  orin-tully  and   constantly    <>tkSi>rving 
tlio  twelve  rulf.H  of  a  Iu'Iiht;  vix. — 1.  lie  di- 
ligent ;  never  Ik*  unoni|>loye<l ;  never  l)c  tri- 
ihii^ly  employed ;   never  wiiii.R  away  time, 
iMr  siK'ud  more  time  at  any   place  tliaa  is 
ijtrietly  necessary.     2.  lie  serious;  let  your 
mt>tto'lH\/t  tUncM  to  the  I^*rd ;  avoid  all  light- 
ness, jesting,  and    foolish  talking.     3.  Oon- 
versi*  sparinj^lv  and  cautiously  with  women, 
l>irtieulurly  with  young  women.     4.  Take  no 
hiep  towards  marriajre  without  solemn  prayer 
t<»  (mhI.  :in.l  consulting  with  your  brethren. 
:>.   Iteiieve  evil  of  no  one,  unless  fully  proved 
take  heed   how  you  credit  it  :  put  the  best 
eniisfruetion  you  can  on  every  thing,— you 
know  the  judge  is  always  supposed  to  be  on 
the  prisoner s  bide.     6.  Speak  evil  of  no  one, 
else  ifour  word  esiK'cially  would  eat  as  doth  a 
canker ;  keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own 
hreast,  till  you  come  to  the  person  concerned. 
7.  Tell  every  one  what  you  think  wrong  in 
him,  lovingly  and  plainly,    and  as  soon  at 
may  be.  elst.'  it  will  fester  in  your  own  heart ; 
make  all  haste  to  ca>t  the  fire  out  of  your 
hixom.     S.  IK)  not  atfect  the  gentleman:  a 
jireacher  of  the  Gospel  is  the  servant  of  alL 
'.».   He  ashameil  of  nothing  but  sin,  no,  not  of 
cleaning  your  own   sIuk'S    when   necessary. 
10.  He  ]mnctual :  do  every  thing  exactly  at 
the  time ;  and  do  not  mend  our  rules,  but 
keep  them,  and  tliat  for  conscience'  sake.     1 1. 
^ou  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  save  souls ;  and 
therefore  s|KM)d  and  be  6i)ent  in  this  work ; 
an<l  go  always,  not  only  to  those  who  want 
yiMi,  but  to  those  who  want  you  jsiosu     12. 
Act  in  all  things,  not  according  to  your  own 
will,  but  as  a  son  in  the  gos^K'l,  and  in  union 
w  ith  your  brethn?n.     As  such,  it  is  your  i>art 
to  employ  your  time  as    our  rules  direct; 
]v.irtly  in  preaching  and  visiting  from  house 
tn  house  ;  partly  in  reading,  meditation,  and 
pra\er.     Above  all,  if  you  labour  with  us  in 
i'ur'  Lonl's  vincyanl,  it  is  needt\il  that  you 
^llou]d  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  the  con- 
ference shall  advisi',  at  those  times  and  places 
which  they  shall  ju<lge  most  for  his  glory." 
"Dbst-Tve: — It    is   not   your    business   to 
pleach  so  many  times,  and  to  take  care  merely 
of  this  and  that  society  :  but  to  save  as  many 
S'MiU  as  you  can;  to  bring  as  many  sinners  as 
\ou  iN)ssilily  can  to  roi>entance  ;  and  with  all 
VMir  power'to  build  them  up  in  that  holiness 
w  ithout  which  they  cannot  see  the  Lord ;  and, 
re!ni'ml»or,  a  Methodist  preacher  i>  to   mind 
I  rrrtt  innnt,  tjreat  and  tmtiU^  in  the  Methodixt 
disiifJine;   therefore   you  will  need  all  the 
grace  and  all  the  sense  you  have,  and  to  have 
all  your  wits  about  you." 

'rhe  discipline  of  the  Methodists  is  rigidly 
unifonn.  No  deviation  whatever  from  pre- 
scribed rules  is  permitted.  E\-er>-  preacher, 
and  indciHl  every  member,  is  Xa  render  un- 
qualified olnHlience  to  the  dictates  of  the  con- 
ference ;  the  legal  number  of  the  preachers 
constituting  which  is  tme  huiid;\-d,  though  it 


is  often  attendisl  by  abont  three  hundred  and 
fifty  ministers,  trom  the  minutes  of  the 
eonfen*nce  held  in  1840,  it  apfiears  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  societies  were  as 
follows  : — In  Gn>at  Britain,  323,178  ;  in  Ire- 
hind,  27,1»47 ;  and  in  foreign  stations,  78,r>04. 
Their  regular  preachers  were  1,078  in  Great 
Britain;  ITiO  in  Ireland;  and  345,  including 
assistint  Missionaries,  in  foreign  stations. 

2.  New  Cumnesion. — Since  Mr.  Wesley's 
death,  his  people  have  been  divided ;  but  this 
division,  it  seems,  respects  discipline  more 
than  sentiment  Mr.  Wesley  professed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  established  church 
of  England,  and  exhorted  the  societies  under 
his  care  to  attend  her  sen-ice,  and  receive  the 
Lord's  supper  from  the  regular  clergy.  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  thought  pro- 
per to  ordain  some  bisho|>s  and  priests  for 
America  and  Scotland  ;  but  as  one  or  two  of 
the  bishops  have  never  been  out  of  England 
since  their  apiK>intment  to  the  office,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  intended  a  reguhir  ordination 
should  take  place  when  the  state  of  the  con- 
nexion might  render  it  necessary.  During 
his  life,  some  of  the  societies  i^'titioned  to 
have  preaching  in  their  own  chapels,  in 
church  hours,  and  the  Ix)rd*s  supi)er  admini- 
stered by  the  travelling  preachers.  This  re- 
quest he  gt>nerally  refused ;  and,  where  it 
could  be  conveniently  done,  sent  some  of  the 
clergymen  who  officiated  at  tlie  New  Chaind 
in  London,  to  perform  these  solemn  ser\-ices. 
At  the  first  conference  after  his  death,  which 
was  held  at  Manchester,  the  preachers  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  in  which  they  said  that 
they  would  **  take  the  plan  as  Mr.  Wt»sley 
had  left  it.*'  This  was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  many  of  the  preachers  and  people, 
who  thought  that  religious  liberty  ought  to 
be  extended  to  all  the  societies  which  desired 
it  In  order  to  favour  this  cause,  so  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  several  respectable  preachers 
came  forward ;  and  by  the  writings  which 
they  circulated  through  the  connexion,  paved 
the  way  for  a  plan  of  pacification,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  in  every  society  where 
a  threefold  nugority  of  classleaders,  stewards 
and  trustees  desired  it,  the  people  should  have 
preaching  in  church  hours,  and  the  S!U*ra- 
ments  of  baptism  and  'Jie  lA)rd*s  supper  ad- 
ministered to  thorn.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
being  roused,  did  not  stop  here ;  for  it  ap- 
peared agreeable  both  to  reason  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  primitive  church,  that  the  people 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  teiniH>ral  concerns 
of  the  societies,  vote  in  the  election  of  church 
officers,  and  five  their  suffrages  in  spiritual 
concerns.  Tuis  subject  produced  a  variety  of 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question : 
many  of  the  prc*uchers  and  peo}>le  thought 
that  an  annual  delegation  of  the  general  ste- 
wards of  the  circuit*,  t«»  sit  either  in  the  c<m- 
fereuce  or  the  district  meetings,  in  order  to 
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assist  in  the  disbursoment  of  the  yearly  col-  | 
lectiou,  the  KingKvnxxl  School  collection,  and  ; 
the  preachers'  fund,  and  in  making  new  or  ; 
revising  old  laws,  would  be  a  bond  of  union 
between   the  conference    and  connexion   at  1 
large,  and  do  away  the  very  idea  of  arbitrary  I 
power  among  the  travelling  preachers.      In  ' 
order  to  facilitate  this  gtxjd  work,  many  socie-  . 
ties,  in  various  parts  of  the   kingdom,  sent  > 
delegates  to  the  conference  held  at  I^^eds,  in 
1797  :  they  were  instructed  to  request,  that  ' 
the  i)eople  might  have  a  voice  in  tne  forma-  | 
tion  of  their  own  laws,  the  choice  of  their  own 
officers,   and  the   distribution  of  their  own 
property.     The  preachers  procee<led  to  dis- 
cuss two  motions  :—  Shall  delegates  from  the 
societies  be   admitted  into   the   conference? 
Shall  circuit  stewards  be  admitted  into  the 
district  meetings?    IJoth  motions  were  nega- 
tived, and  conKequently  all  hopes  of  accom- 
modation between  the  parties  were  given  up. 
Several  friends  of  religious  liberty  pn)posed 
a  j>Ian  for  a  new  itinerancy.     In  order  that 
it  miglit  be   carried  into  immediate  eifect, 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  meet- 
ing, in  Ebenezer  Chapel, — Mr.  William  Thom 
being  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Rilham,  secretary.     The  meeting  proceeded  ! 
to  arrange  the  plan  for  supplying  the  circuits  < 
of  the  New  Connexion  with  preachers ;  and 
desired  the  president  and  st»cretary  to  draw 
up  the  rules  of  church  government,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  circulated  through   the 
societies  for  their  approbation.    Accordingly, 
a  form  of  church  government,  suited  to  an 
itinerant  ministry*,  was  printed  by  these  two 
brethren,  under  the  title  of  *'  Outlines  of  a 
(Constitution  proposed  for  the  Examination, 
Amendment,  and  Acceptance,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Itinerancy."    The  plan 
was  examined  by  select  committees  in  the 
different  circuits  of  the  connexion,  and,  with 
a  few  altenitions,  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference of  preachers    and  delegates.      The 
preachers  and  people  are  incor])orated  in  all 
meetings  for  business,  not  by  temporary  ccm- 
cession,  but  by  the  essential  principles  of  their 
constitution  ;  for  the  private  meml)er8  choos(.> 
the  class  leaders  ;  the  leaders'  meeting  nomi- 
natcH  the  stewards ;  and  the  society  confirms  I 
or   rejects  the  nomination.      The  quarterly  , 
meetings  are  composed  of  tlic  genenil  ste- 
wards and  representatives  chosen  by  tht*  dif- 
ferent societies  of  the  circuits,  and  the  fourth 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  year  appoints  the 
preacher  and  delegate  of  every  circuit  that 
shall  attend  the  general  conference.     For  a 
further  account  of  their  principles  and  dis- 
cipline,  we  must  refer   the    reader    to   the 
"  General  Rules  of  the  United  Societies  of 
Methodists  in  the  New  Connexion." 

In  1H40,  the  New  Connexion  Methodists 
had  303  chapels,  53  circuits,  and  OO'J  tra- 
velling and  lrx;al  preachers.  Their  numbers 
amouuttHl  to  21,735. 


3.  Primitive  Methodisis,  the,  or  JRanterXf 
who  are  in  general  very  illiterate,  and  ex- 
tremely noisy  in  their  public  demeanour, 
(proceeding,  for  instance,  through  the  streets 
singing  hymns,)  broke  ofif  from  the  grand 
body  of  the  Methodists,  some  ^ears  ago,  on 
the  ground  that  the  original  spirit  of  Metho- 
dism was  not  kept  up  amon^  its  members. 
They  allow  females  to  preach  m  promiscnoas 
assemblies ;  a  practice  condemned  by  the 
conference.  They  have  403  chapels;  the 
number  of  their  preachers,  chiefly  load,  is 
2,700  ;  and  that  of  their  members  33,720. 

4.  Independent  Methodists,  and 

5.  Wcjue^n  Protestant  AlethodistM^  are  two 
minor  bodies  that  have  recently  separated,  in 
consequence  of  what  they  deemed  acts  of 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  power  on  the 
part  of  the  conference,  and  the  claiming  of  an 
authority  which  they  conceived  to  be  unwar- 
ranted by  the  New  Testament  One  of  the 
latter  bodj  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
power  which  has  hitherto  been  exercised  by 
the  Methodist  conference,  agrees  in  sii  things 
with  that  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  who 
rule  over  men  onlv  for  their  own  honour  and 
advantage;  but  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  power  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  power  of 
Cliristiau  charity.  The  **  Independents'*  have 
upwards  of  an  hundred  lay-preachers,  and 
ahout  4,000  members ;  the  **  Protestants,** 
who  reside  chiefly  in  and  about  Leeds,  arc 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  their  cause  has 
been  warmly  espoused  by  many  in  London, 
who  were  weary  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  conference.  What  gave  rise  to 
the  Independent  branch  was,  we  understand, 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  conference  to 
admit  lay-members  to  a  share  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  discipline  and  other  afiairs  of 
the  society.  These  bodies  have  recently 
merged  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  associa- 
tion, which  contains  27,384  members. 

6.  Bryanites,  so  called  from  a  Mr.  Bryan, 
one  of  their  preachers,  have  about  13,000 
members.  They  differ  very  little  from  Ran- 
ters. 

7.  Episcopal  Metfwdist  Church  in  the  United 
States.     This  community,  arising  out  of  the 
labours    of    Mr.  Wesley    and     some    early 
preachers,   was    regularly   formed    in   1784, 
when  Dr.  Coke,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  having  been  ordained,  was  sent  out 
in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  Me- 
thodist societies  in  America.     It  recognises 
three  orders  of  ministers: — bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons,  whose  duties  are  partly  station- 
ary and  partly  of  a  travelling  character ;  be- 
sides whom,  they    employ   local  preachers, 
who  preach  generally  on  the  Lord*s  day,  and 
occasionally  during  the  week.     The  number 
in  this  connexion,  in  1833,  were  as  follows: 
— 189,983   whites,   74,447  people  of  colour, 
21,338  Indians;  2,230  travelling  preachers; 
123  superintendents;  and  5  bishops. 
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[2. J    ('ALVINTSTir  MRTnoDIRTS. 

riidtT  this  term  are  generally  comprised 
three  ilistinct  connexions. 

1.  The  Tabernacle  Ctmncxivn^  or  that  formed 
by  Mr.  Wbitefield,  and  so  colled  from  the 
name  friven  to  scTcral  of  his  places  of  worship 
in  I^>ndon«  Bristol,  &c.  In  some  of  the  cha- 
pels in  this  connexion  the  service  of  the 
(Mmrch  of  England  is  read ;  in  others  the 
worship  is  conducted  much  in  the  same  way 
as  amung  the  Congregationalists ;  while,  in 
all.  the  system  of  supply  is  more  or  less  kept 
up.  consisting  in  the  emplovment,  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  of  ministers  irom  different  parts 
of  the  country,  who  either  take  the  whole 
duty,  or  assist  the  resident  minister.  Some 
of  the  congregations  consist  of  several  thou- 
s:md  hearers ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  rousing  and  faithful  sermons  which  are 
usually  delivered  to  them,  very  extensive 
gofxl  is  effected  in  the  way  of  conversion. 
Most  of  the  ministers  now  employed  as  sup- 
plies in  this  connexion,  are  of  the  Congrega- 
tional order,  to  which,  of  late  years,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gradual  approximation ;  and  it 
IS  not  improbable  that  ere  long  both  bodies 
will  coalesce. 

2.  Lad^  iruntingflon'a  Connexion, — For  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  section  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  s*"*  the  article  Hcnting- 
ix>N,  (.\iUNTE8s  OP. — The  number  of  chapels 
belonging  to  this  body,  at  the  present  time,  is 
about  sixty,  in  all  of  which  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  read,  and  most  of 
her  forms  scrupulously  kept  up.  The  mini- 
sters, who  used  formerly  to  supply  at  differ- 
ent chaiicls  in  the  course  of  the  year,  are  now 
biHTome  more  stationarv,  and  have  assumed 
more  of  the  pastoral  character.  They  have 
a  respectable  college  at  Cheshunt,  in  llert- 
fonl  shire. 

3.  Tiie  Wdth  Calvinistic  MtthodisU.—Th\A 
body,  which  is  now  very  numerous,  takes  its 
date  fn)m  the  year  1735,  much  about  the  time 
that  Methodism  lK>gnn  in  England ;  and  is  to 
be  trace<l  to  the  zealous  labours  of  Howel 
Harris,  F^so.  of  Trevecca,  in  Brecknockshire, 
who  had  intended  to  take  orders  in  the 
i'hurchof  England,  but  was  so  shocked  at 
the  impiety  which  he  witnessed  among  the 
students  at  Oxford,  that  he  abandoned  his 
purpose ;  and,  returning  to  his  native  place, 
began  to  exert  himself  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  both  in  his  own  parish  and  in  those 
which  a(^oined  it.  A  great  revival  was  the 
result ;  and  it  being  found  necessary  to  have 
private  conversations  with  such  as  were  under 
concern  about  their  souls,  beyond  what  Mr. 
Harris  could  attend  to,  he  formed  societies  in 
which  they  could  be  carried  on  by  experi- 
enced individuals  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  he  met 
with,  he  was  so  successful  in  his  exertions, 
that  in  the  course  of  four  years,  not  fewer 
than  three  hundred  societies  wer«  formed  in 


South  Wales.  It  was  not  long  before  this 
zealous  servant  of  Christ  was  joined  by  several 
ministers  who  left  the  established  church,  who 
became  itinerants,  and  diffused  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  very  widely  in  the  principality. 
The  first  association  was  held  about  the 
year  1743,  since  which  time  associations  have 
been  held  quarterly ;  and  the  connexion  con- 
tinued to  receive  nresh  accessions,  both  from 
amon^  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
establishment,  till  the  year  1785,  when  it  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  A.  B,  of 
Bala,  who,  in  addition  toother  zealous  labours 
in  the  gospel,  set  himself  to  organize  the 
body,  according  to  a  more  regular  plan;  so 
that  to  him  its  members  now  look  as  the 
principal  instrument  in  reducing  tliem  to  their 
present  order. 

Their  constitution  consists  of  the  following 
combinations  : — 1.  Private  Societies.  These 
include  such,  and  such  only,  as  discover  some 
concern  about  their  souls,  their  need  of  Christ, 
a  diligent  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace, 
freedom  from  doctrinal  errors,  and  an  un- 
blameable  walk  and  conversation,  together  . 
with  their  children  ;  and  who  meet  once  every 
week  privately,  under  the  superintendence  of 
two  or  more  leaders.  These  societies  are 
subject,  as  it  regards  subordination  and  go- 
vernment, to— 2.  T7te  MontJJy  Societies,  the 
members  of  which  are  exclusively  preachers, 
or  leaders  of  private  societies  within  the 
county,  and  such  of  the  officers  from  neigh- 
bouring counties  as  may  conveniently  attend. 
These  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  all  the 
private  societies  within  their  bounds,  particu- 
larly that  there  be  nothing,  either  in  doctrine 
or  discipline,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  or 
dissonant  from  the  rules  of  the  connexion. 
3.  The  Quarterly  Societies,  or  Associations^ 
which  are  convened  once  every  quarter  of  a 
year,  both  in  South  and  North  Wales.  At 
every  such  association  the  whole  connexion  is 
supposed  to  be  present,  through  its  represen- 
tatives, the  preachers  and  leaders;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  decisions  of  this  meeting  arc 
j  deemed  of  authority  on  every  subject  relating 
I  to  the  body  through  all  its  branches. 

The  number  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in 
Wales  is  very  gi^at,  and  is  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  Their  chapels  more  than  treble 
the  churches.  In  almost  e^ery  village  neat 
stone  buildings,  built  expressly  for  pLaces  of 
dissentinff  worship,  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
most  of  tnese  belong  to  this  body  :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  their  exertions  and  those  of  the 
Independents,  &c.,  the  inhabitants  of  most 
parts  of  the  principality  must  have  remained 
m  the  grossest  state  of  ignorance  *,  the  gospel 
being  ver^  seldom  preached  in  the  polpits  of 
the  establishment 

They  are  high  in  their  Calvinistic  seoti- 
ments,  taking  the  strictly  commercial  view  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  regarding  the 
>  work  of  redemption  as  possessing  no  aspect 
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<»r  iH'arin^  Imt  nliat  r«;;:inl«  lh«;  t-lrrt.  S,-o 
JIiMtitn/ It/' Mit/iiutism:  (Ullii.ss  L'f'r  nj'  \V/iifi- 
//.  A/,  <//<^y  }\'iir/i.s;  (  '•  /.I  *«  Lift  of  \\\f^Uu:  Mitr- 
tl'i>i',iti's  S/i'ii'rr ;  U<a/«7/\  U'or/'A;  liiUxonM 
I'tUffirdhitH  iimi  A/ntiitifi/  Jhr  //*<•  Mcthtn/ifits ; 
I'll  Iff  11/ 'm  Works:  lioijtu'.  ami  J>r;iiti  It's  Ui.s- 
iorif  of  t!u-  I)i.^A-  nti-rs,  vol.  ili. :  U '<»//.»/'*  -ii/- 
iln^i  to  tin  Mitholi^t-i ;  The  IlUt itit^  I'lutstitu- 
tii'ti^  litiltM  f>/'  //is,'fj.litn\  anfl  (\iiit't\sfiiitn  iif 
lutitli  tif'  tin    (  \i(r'ntl/*t-r  Mii/iinli.its  in    W  ahs. 

Mi.TKoi'oi.riAN.  a  Insliop  oi  a  motluT- 
rliuri'h,  or  of  tin-  chu't'  chuivli  in  llic  chief 
citv.     Sir  art  (•U*>  Hisii<>i\  ICriscoi'Acv. 

NliniAKKis,  JtMiN  llLNiir,  a  k'ariu'd  divino 
ami  (»ritiital  .scholar,  was  horn  at  KcltcnluTfr, 
in  (icniianv,  in  KWjs.  IK*  studied  at  the 
rnivcrslt\  of  Lei;'Sic.  andafurwards  at  llallc, 
where  he  hecanic  jirofi'.sor  of  (Jreek  litera- 
ture in  I ('>'«.).  lie  buhKe«|iU'ntI>  ohtained  the 
(itiicc  of  lihrarian  to  the  university,  and  at 
h'nj;th  was  aipointed  to  the  chair  of  divinity 
nn<l  the  oriental  laiipia^'es.  In  172(i  he  pub- 
fishiil,  at  llalle,  a  valuahle  edition  of  tlie 
Jlehrew  HihUs  with  various  readings  fnmi 
inanuj^cripts  and  ])rintcd  editions,  and  the 
niasorvtic  conniu'ntary  and  annotations  of  the 
KalihiuK.  A  kind  of  apjK'ndix  to  this  work 
nt  the  same  time  ap|K>ari>d  under  the  title 
of  "  Annotatione«  IMiiUdopico-Kxefrcticic  in 
Ha^iiojrraphiis"  Halle,  1720,  in  three  vols. 
4to.  lie  wius  also  the  author  of  a  Hebrew 
(iraniniar,   and   other  works.      He   died   in 

Mil  IIAI.I.1S,  Sill  John*  Davip,  son  of 
('hn-»tian  Iteneilict,  and  nephew  of  John 
Henry  Mielsaelis,  was  born  at  Halle  in  1717. 
He  was  etlucate<l  at  the  uni\ersity  of  his 
native  place,  and  drvoted  himself  to  the 
clerical  profession.  Having  vi^it»•d  Kngland. 
lie  Ik'came  acipiainted  \\ith  Bishop  Lowth. 
and  other  learned  men,  and  for  a  while  ollic:- 
otcd  as  inini.ster  at  the  (lernian  <'ha|H-l,  St. 
James's  Palace.  Heturninjr  to  iMrmunv,  he 
was  mad**  professor  of  theoht^ry  an<l  oriental 
literature  ot  the  ^n'\er^ity  of  Ciottinpen,  of 
which  he  was  also  librarian.  He  was  ap- 
poiiiti>«l  director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Got- 
tiii^en ;  and  by  his  writin^rs  and  lectures  lie 
contributed  pre:itly  to  the  cdcbrity  of  that 
university  us  a  school  of  theological  litera- 
ture. The  Order  of  the  Polar  Star  was  con- 
fern-d  upon  Pn)fe8>or  Michaelis  in  177."!,  by 
the  king  of  Sw»'den  ;  and  in  1786  he  was 
made  an  anlic  counsellor  of  Hanover.  He 
dieil  in  17'.il,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  His 
Morks  are  very  numeious,  amounting  to  altout 
fifty  dilVcreiit  publications,  mostly  relating  to 
Scripture  criticism,  anxl  the  oriental  languages 
and  literature.  Among  the  most  valued  arc 
his  **  Introiluclion  to  the  New  Testament," 
which  has  been  translated  into  Knglish  by 
Hislio])  Marsh ;  his  **  (Vnnmcntaries  on  the 
l.ii^  of  Moses,"  of  which  there  is  an  Knglish 
^rrsion  l»y  l>r.  Smith,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Ihurch  of  Scotland  ;  his  *'  Si)icilegiuni  (ieo- 


gr.'tplii  r  Ilrbrxonuu  ;"  his  "  SapplvimnT-i  ad 
Lexica  Hibraica;"  his  **  IViblical  an*l  Orn-rital 
Library  ;"  and  his  "  Translation  of  tlie  Bible, 
with  Notes  lor  the  rulearned." 

'I'he  adhereuci*  of  Michaelis  to  the  estab- 
lished system  of  Lutheranisin,  aad  his  out- 
ward resjKvt  for  the  Christian  religion,  have 
principally  Wen  attributed  to  the  iuipressions 
made  uiH>n  his  mind  by  the  i^te^cou^^e  of 
the  Pietists,  and  t»s|>ccially  by  the  eiliic.itit»n 
which  he  received  from  his  excel lont  fath«'r. 
Too  light-minded,  as  he  himself  ackno>ii  - 
ledgis,  to  adopt  their  tone  of  pious  feeling, 
hi*  nevertheless  retained  a  certain  convictif»n 
of  the  truth  of  ( 'hristianity ;  endeavouriNi.  h\ 
new  and  singularly  ingenious  thtories.  to 
remove  obji-etions  to  it;  and,  much  to  tho 
surprise  of  his  younger  contcmporariej:.  who>«' 
rutionali^tie  views  were  ripening  apace,  he 
held,  to  the  last,  many  parts  of  the  older 
system,  which  they  had  either  modifiifl  or 
tfu'own  aside.  The  melancholy  cons^*<[ueTuvs, 
however,  of  this  merely  natural  persuasion, 
are  abundantly  manifest.  LX'stitute  of  that 
conviction  vhich  can  alone  give  a  compre- 
hensive insight  into  the  real  character  of  re- 
velation, and  the  harmonitms  relation  of  itj^ 
several  parts,  he  had  no  guide  to  enable  him 
to  perceive  what  might  1k»  safely  admitted 
without  detriment  to  the  system  itM.*If:  he 
consetpicntly,  according  to  tlie  usual  custom 
of  pi'rsons  taking  only  a  partial  view  of  sub- 
jects, frequently  op|K>sed  the  objection,  iii- 
Hiead  of  the  principle  on  which  the  objection 
was  founded ;  endeavoured  to  rt»nn»ve  it  by 
tluHJries  in  confonuity  with  mere  Lumaii 
systems,  and  strengthened  it  equally  by  his 
cckiicessions  and  by  his  own  inadci^uate  and 
arbitrary  defences.  Possessed  of  no  setiUd 
principles,  e\ery  minute  difficulty  ])re.<emed 
itself  with  iiiirinsic  force  and  perplexity  to 
his  mind ;  his  belief  was  a  rei'd  n*ady  to  be 
shaken  by  every  fresh  breeze;  all  that  he 
had  previously  gained  seemed  again  siakisl 
on  the  issue  of  each  petty  skirmish ;  and,  in 
the  very  descriptive  com]>ari8on  of  Le6>irg. 
lie  was  Ivke  the  timid  soldier  who  K>ses  his 
life  Iwfore  an  outpost,  without  once  si*eing 
the  country  of  which  he  would  pain  posst-s- 
sioii.  The  thwlogical  opinions  of  this  cek»- 
brated  man  are  never  to  be  trusted;  aLd, 
indeed,  the  serious  student  cannot  but  lie  dis- 
gusted with  the  levity  which  loo  fre4(ueut!} 
appears  in  his  writings,  and  the  gr^>ss  ob- 
scenity which  occasionally  defiles  thew«  (as  it 
did  nmch  more  offensively  liis  oral  lectures ;) 
the  result  of  his  iutemi>erate  habits  and  low 
moral  character. 

Militant,  from  militanHj  fighting;  a  term 
npiilied  to  the  Church  on  earth,  as  engaged 
in  a  warfare  with  the  world,  sin,  and  the 
devil ;  in  distinction  from  the  church  tri- 
umphant in  heaven. 

Mii.li:nauian8,  or    Chiljasts,    a  nan*? 
given  to  those  Mho  believe  that  the  saints  will 
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niini  <»n  earth  with  Christ  u  th(ui>aiKl  years. 
Sv  next  artiolo. 

Mii.i.KXNirM,  "a  thousand  yrars ;"  gene- 
r.iUx  i>iiiplo\iHl  to  (li'note  the  tFioiisaiid  vi»ars  j  saintn  on  earth  were  to  enjoy  ovtTv  bodily 
iiiKliT  \«hich,ai*(H)nlinir  to  an  ancient  tradition  I  delight     The  modenni,  on  tfie  oth<*r  han<l. 


Rev.  XX.  1—6.  Thin  pa«s»pe  all  tlie  aneient 
niillenarians  ttMtk  in  a  sense  grtis>I\  literal, 
and  taught  that,  during  the  niillennuim,  the 


111  the  church,  gn>unde<l  on  *«nMe  doubtful 
trxts  in  the  AjHK'alypse  and  other  Scriptures, 
iMir  hU'sst'd  Saviour'shall  reign  with  the  faith- 
tiil  upofi  I'urth  alter  the  first  n»surriH.'tion,  be- 
ti.n  the  final  oonipU'lion  of  beatitude. 

Thoimh  tluTc  has  K'en  no  age  of  the  church 
>:•  uliiih  such  views  of  the  niilh-nniuni  were 


coni«ider  thv  power  and  pleasures  of  this  king- 
dom as  wholly  spiritual ;  and  they  rc])re8ent 
them  as  not  to  commence  till  after  the  confla- 
gration of  the  pn'sent  earth.  Hut  that  this 
last  sup[>osition  is  a  mistake,  the  very  next 
verse  but  one  assures  us ;  for  we  an*  there  told, 
th:it,  **  when  the  thousand  years  are  expired. 


.•>r  uilniittid  by  individual  divines,  it  is  yet     Saian  shall  Ik*  h^sed  out  of  his  pristm,  and 


»-.  i.Uni,  from  the  writings  of  Eusi»biu8.  Ire- 


shall  go  out  to  di'ceive  the  nations  which  arc 


11 1'li.N  Origen,  and  others,  among  the  ancients,  in  the  four  <|narters  of  the  earth;*'  and  we 
;i««  nell  as  tVom  the  histories  t>f  Dupin,  Mo-  i  have  no  reason  to  Ix'lieve  that  he  will  have 
si  tun.  and  all  the  nMMlems,  that  they  were  ,  such  piweror  such  libiTty  in  **  tlie  new  hea- 
lu  vtT  ailoj»te<l  by  the  whnli*  church,  or  made  ,  vens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
:Mi  ariiele  of  the  established  creed  in  any  '  eousness." 
ii.ifioii.  niesc  views  were  recently  revived  in  thi< 

\lM»nt  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centurj',  '  country  by  Mr.  Irving,  and  a  pariy  wlm 
ihr  millfiiarians  held  the  following  tenets : —   '  arrognti'd  to  themsi'lves  the  exclusive  epithet 

1.  That  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shcmld  he  '  of  **  The  Students  of  I*rophiH*y  ;*' an<l.  partly 
r-l>uilt,  and  that  the  land  of  Judea  should  be  ^  in  conseiiuence  of  the  wihl  atul  fanatical  man- 
t!.e  habitation  of  those  who  were  to  reign  on  ner  in  which  they  were  proj><»unde<l,  —  i>artly 
tin-  e;irth  a  thousand  years.  I  owing  to  the  alwurd   notions  and  practices, 

•J.  That  the  first  rvsurrecticMi  was  not  to  be  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  working  of 
roiitini'd  to  the  niartyrs,  but  that,  after  the  miracles,  &c.,  which  were  conntvtcd  with 
full  of  Antichrist,  all  the  just  were  to  rise,  them,  they  produced  a  eonsidi'rable  impres- 
;ni<l  all  that  were  cm  the  earth  were  to  con-  sion,  principally  on  clergymen  and  lay- 
tiiiiif  for  that  space  of  time.  '  men  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  very 

M.  That  <'hriht  shall  then  come  down  from  few  Dissenters  that  were  letl  awuy  by  them, 
Ih'.iven,  and  be  seen  on  earth,  and  reign  there  were  such  as  originally  attended  Mr.  Irving's 
x*ith  his  ser\'ants.  '  ministry. 

1.  That  the  saints  during  this  periixl,  shall  '  We  iiiav  observe  the  following  things  re- 
i  nj.>y  all  the  delights  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.     s]HTting  tlie  millennium  : — 1.  That  the  Scrip- 

Tiuse  opinions  were  derive<l  from  Si-veral  tures  alford  us  ground  to  believe  that  the 
p.i-inagrs  in  S<'riptnre,  whi4'h  the  niillenarians,  church  will  arrive  to  a  st:ite  of  prosiK-rily 
among  the  fathers,  undei>ttH)d  in  no  «»thcr  which  it  never  has  yet  enjtiycd,  Uev.  xx.  4, 
than  a  litenil  sen«e ;  but  which  the  nuKlerns,  '  7  ;  Psal.  Ixxii.  U  ;  Isa.  ii.  2,  4  :  xi.  9;  xlix. 
who  hold  th.it  o{»ini(in,  consider  as  {Kirlly  2't ;  Ix. ;  Dan.vii.  27. — 2.  That  this  will  con- 
literal  and  ]tartl\  uietaphorieal.  Of  these  tinue  at  least  a  thousand  years,  or  a  eonsid«'r- 
passages,  that  n)mn  \il'.iclithe  greatest  stress  :tbh>  space  of  time,  in  which  the  woik  of 
iias  Ih'cu  laid,  Me  lK*lie\e  to  Ik' the  folli)wiug :     saKation  may  In.*  fully  accompli'«hi'<l  in  the 

**  And  I  saw  an  angel  eom>'  do>%ii  fr«in  utmost  exK'Ut  and  ^'lorv  of  it.  In  this  time, 
l:«Mvvn,  ha\int;  the  kr>  «)fth<'  iM.ttoniltNS  pit,  in  which  (he  world  will  S4K)n  Ik-  filled  with 
aiiil  a  grvat  chain  in  his  hand:  and  l:e  laid  real  Christians  and  continue  full  b\  con^-tant 
iiiJd  on  the  dragon,  that  <»Id  serpent,  'which  is  i  )-i'opagalion  to  supply  the  place  of  (h(»M'  ^ho 
thi'  devil  and  Satan,  and  Ik>uii«1  him  a  th<»u-  '  leave  the  world,  there  will  be  luau}  thousands 
•':in«l  years,  and  east  him  into  the  lM>tlomlt.ss  |  lM>rn  and  live  on  the  earth,  to  each  iuie  that 
pit.  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  si-al  upm  him,  '  has  Invn  lM»ru  and  lived  in  the  })rece<ling  six 
that  he  shoiild  dec«'i>e  the  na(i<»ns  no  more,  I  thousand  vears ;  so  that,  if  (hev  >^ho  shall  lie 
till  the  thoiihand  years  slu^nld  Ik-  fiiliilled;  ^  lx»rn  in  that  thimsaud  years  shall  be  :ill,  or 
and  after  that,  he  mii>t  In*  liNiM.fl  a  little  si-a-  mo.st  of  them  sa\<>d  (as  they  will  In*.)  there 
son.  Antl  I  saw  thi'i»ncs,  and  they  sat  upon  will,  on  the  whole,  be  many  th<»u.s:inds  of 
them,  an<l  judgnniit  was  iriM-n  unto  them:  mankind  savitl  to  one  that  s)iall  Ik'  h^st.  .'t. 
and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  weie  l>e-  This  will  Ik'  a  state  of  great  happiness  and 
headed  for  the  witnt-ss  of  ,Icsu>,  and  for  the  gh)rv.  The  Jew's  shall  l»e  converle<l,  getmine 
word  of  (SimI.  anil  which  had  not  wiir.ship}Ktl  <*}iristianity  Ik.'  dilfuMKl  thnuigh  all  natioi  s, 
the  iM'ast,  neither  his  image,  iieith«'r  had  re-  and  <'hr;st  shall  reign,  by  his  spiritnul  pre- 
eeived  his  mark  upon  their  forehea<ls,  nor  iu  M-nce.  in  a  glori(ms  manner.  It  will  U'a  time 
lh«'ir  lianil^ :  and  lhe>  livetl  and  reigned  w  ith  «»f  tUiinent  holiness,  clear  light  and  kn<iw- 
<'hri».t  a  (li«)U<«aiid  \ears.  I'ut  the  rcj>t  t>f  the  li-dge,  h»ve,  pi-ace.  and  friendship,  agreement 
ili-ad  TiMd  Tint  a;:aiii  till  the  thoiibaiid  \ears  in  diK^trine  and  worship.  Human  life,  |K'r- 
wire  lini^hid.      i'his  is  the  first  lesurri-ctiou."     haps,  will  rarely  Ik'  cndangertd  b\  the  poi&oiis 
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#«;-         I^  .•  .    ;-  T  ;  '  •  .  ii  .i.-«L ;.  •  r.     :.=  :.!  ■»  J.     j.::'!  :  r  :.-:.:  y  y-ir*  >.-r-   f«:iiJi-d  :n  :be 

I,  ■;      ■.  .•••     .     :     ,          ;    -    «;'..-!.   -;.i...  t:  .:..*;.     :  •:.j.' :  wl.  "--:  1   w  w^r.t  «-::h '.Le 

f'r..  •    ;■             .;'-j  ..,-*-  •:.:.  1-1  f.r  r.'.w  '    .:.>:•  :    Or:rrli.  f  r  tb*«ake  of  tu- 

if ,   •-   ..*■"....           '.   ■■-•    r  •. ..-     /:'::.•..  ■■..-;:  '.\.'.t  -.  • ':•.  :v.  il  i  «;Th  a  ^i«-w  if.  tlit 

I.   ■,-,    '     ■...;.•••..         .::..•:.          -  •;.r'-.J   L>i-rij,.   c:  :h»:i:i*».iT«  and  tL*ir 

|,..        .-..               •.    ■    ■•  r     ■ '".  r-*  '»:    ; :.  1  'V.  Ir-r..     T:.- y  tx;*-c:  :Kt:  dtsctrnt  i.1  Chr?t 

,  ..  .   .•.•.'.-,'■..      .' .  •  :  'j  ''.     :•.•:  ■• ;.  ::.•■  *■  ::■ "'  i'.vr-  ::.  ti.'-sr  rv^r.'iif.  where  thty  N,=- 

,,i  .....   .1   -I*      %f..'f:    r...-    :••  •  •            '.-.   i-.:.  1  !:•■.*■    •-"  ■  y    ^r.i.i    V    J  r-.-Ti'Ii-d    with    a    tririi 

:iM  »i.  1:  :  J'    :.  ■:..:■  '     ■''  '  I*,  r.-"  i'-.V'  r. •!■•.-  '-j!;-:  n  Iji!..-!.  vhtfv  !!'.«■}  fhall  he  drfcutiL-d 

tfi.  '■.    t.  "..•  I  ..'•.'..  ■■♦•.'   ••:.';•■•  V.I  ;.  :;::.' -r  !l.»- I-J-:  avj'ki '.:' Antichrist. 

I..1  J  i'-^  I'lf  • .    !..   .  .  I  •'  .:.;'  J'  ••:  K  ..:  :■•  t- 1-  .^IiM..  a  ih::.!..:.;:.  inirlliptiit  b«ring:  uthiT- 

r'.i         •  .1 'K-    I.   II...;.  J;.ii  .'   I  • '  ^-- :.■  ;ir.;.    '■  v  ...    '.i^ltd  *j  irit.  -r  soul     Sre  Sol'l-     Ih-. 

iiii' ».  *>i.«.«l    '.',   •;.•;■•  r.     A'.' *.•    :*  I.   '■}*•  ^VL••.  1.^.-  pi-.»  ri  u*  s^ime  adcjiraWe  tboiipL:fr 

I;-.'.     '  ,i    hi-   II,' r.     I   i\.':    .;  ^r- •;:.:• 'J.   i"-  2-.  •■•};-  iii.jrr.\inicXJt  of  the  mind-     ~  TLr< 

I1..111...' V    |ir'«.''i     .'-    -j.'r'ii.ti    'w;.'!.  :ir'-f.'."  •.::   '•••Li  meaL»  nr  methitds."  h«-  i-N 

..i..|  .1   '  !.• ';  .  !• ;:  r-'.  ii-  ....     •  *  •.'.rnar.  1  •  i:.j.-  '■.■r".**'.  "  vi!...rr*.y  the  mind   is  improTcd  in 

|i,    :  «..  li  .    .  .rli    kJ    Ii   K'    i.:i"\  •■.  th  t».i-  t! .    ki:..»i. 'ip»«  trf  ihir.p^ :  ard  tbc«e  atv.  ib- 

J- 1  ../■,.'! J"'    '-!  t|..    I.'.r-;.  n^i  l!.«-  v    r  t-  c  -  ■.  ■  r  ^. -\ ;.!ii.n.    r»ru«li!.p.   inMruetiun    bv    Kclur^s 

il  .     .  ,       'I  I,,   tjii.i  .,■  Kmi  'I'i-  I,  ii!' m.i'iM  wtli  r m1i\»  r.-:it:'.n.  aii'l  UK-tiitriliun  ;  which  h»l.  in 

I  .,,1111..  ii' I-  «.iiiii'it    I.-    i>\\\   :•.-'•  I  tjiii.i  <r.  \}V.x  :i  n.-"*  i.».ri.l::.r  iManiit-r.  is  calKd  8tiidy,"  ."^c 

II  •■ « .  ■•iiii'.ii  i'l»  ;i  i.  ii' ii  .t  V  il!  U.' i'l  till  •■.\in  M'''f'*'HiL  A/f/M/;  a  b<.Kik  ^bii-h  no  studci.t 
il.'.i.  .ii.'lili   M  .11   ».I  tl.*   w'ul'l.     It  will  iiM-l     shi.:ilJ  U- vitlii.m. 

1. 1  .».,».;,   '-.tii-  •  :.   \\  (l-i'i.!   .  :iT.|   ]..   in  :i         Mj.mvs.  a  nlipious  orrli-r  in  the  Church  of 

,,  ..„r,.  I     t \u>  f\   y-.'.i:   ^K-t'iM'  tl;!t   tiii.i-.     Hmiih-.  tuuij(li-<l  by  St.  Fmncifi  de  Paula.  tt>- 

A  • -I  V.  I"i  I  p.'.v. '■  I'll*  ihi    I'M  v«  lit  coiivul-inns     wjinls  thi' did  <»f  tho  fiftofiith  ctntury.     Thtir 

iM  <|  M'  !■  fit  ii:ii;'ii.'..  till'  fivrrtliii»w  which     httbit  is  a  roarsr  black  wcioilen  nuff.  with  a 

|.«i|.iiv  li.i  II  •')  Ml  i.l:«'"i  H  win  n-  it  li;is  Imth  Monllrn  pinlb- <if  the  same  coli-ur,  tii-tl  in  five 
1.0  «l«.iiiiii:iiit  If.f  I- 1' I, tin  lis  «if  \tiiTK,  tlif  rnltil-  knot.-.  'I'licv  are  nol  jH.'nnitted  to  quit  thiir 
III!  hi  ••!  |<r'i|.|i.  .\  II  ^jMciim.' infi'lrlM.  :iTiil  tliir  liuhit  uiid  prdle  night  nuf  day.  F<innvrl\ 
f:tlliii/'  :iu;iy  '•(  u,.niy  ill  tlic  l:i*^t  rinii  s  ;  and  they  wc-nt  Itart' fcH.it ed,  but  are  now  allowed 
>il   III  flic  iiii'lt  of  all.  til*'  niiiiilii-r  of  mis-  |  the  iis«'  of  shoes. 

Moniiii.  s  ».i  lit  into  ilillipiit  jisirtsof  th«' >ioil(l,  1  MiMsTKn,  a  name  apprn.-d  to  those  vlio 
ffif/i  ihiT  wiih  tin-  iiH  n:isriif  ^MmjM-I  ministcrK  ;  arc  jiastors  of  a  congregation,  or  preachers  of 
till-  iIi<iim:iiii1h  i.t  i;'iior:iiii  ihiUlnti  th;it  li:i>i"  1  (iods  word.  TJiey  are  also  called  di\int5. 
Ihim  i;iii»/hi  to  m:ii|  tlir  Hi  Mr,  and  the  \ast  |  and  may  W  dis-tinpnishcd  into  poit-mir,  or 
niMnlii'r  id  dilhniit  '.iii«  tii-s  (liat  have  Ini-n  1  those  mIio  imisscsr  controversial  talents:  (ii>o' 
latrlv  iiii.|itiil«Ml  I'-r  iIm'  I'liMvolrnt  jmrpoM?  I /.*/«•.  or  tho;-c  who  rc«)lvc  cases  of  conscience; 
of  iiilfiiiiiiii^i;  till  iijiiid>*  nud  iiiiiiiissiiig  tin*  #  i/«/iwiii.7ii/.  tlio>c  who  address  tlieius^lvi-^ 
hi:iM.<d  (In  i|'i;'.r:iiit  ;  wh-ikmius  hut  tli;»l  tu  tl:c  fiK  liiijis,  Cas«  s,  and  cireunistancr>  <>f 
lliin  ilimj'.  an  lli*  li-iiiiMihi  rs  of  *  \kU\s  «d' i  tluir  InaiiTs.  and  Ia>tly. /j/</*7fr«i/,  those  v  lie 
Ihr  fni"^(  il<h/:htliil   natiii'.  an«l  vIjhIi  may  .  itiMM  itj  cm  tin- priftTinahcccf  all  those  dutiis 
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H-hicli  the  word  of  God  enjoiDs.     An  able 
ininbiter  will  have   something  of  all  these 
uuited  in  him,  though  he  may  not  excel  in 
ull ;  and  it  becomes  every  one  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
oach,  that  he  may  not  be  deficient  in  the 
discharge  of  that  wock  which  is  the  most 
iiiiI)ortant  that  can  be  sustained  by  mortal 
iK'ings.     Many   volumes  have  been  written 
on  this  Hubji'Ct,  but  we  must  be  content  in 
this  place  to  offer  only  a  few  remarks  rela- 
tive to  it     In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be 
<»bservod,  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ought 
to  he  suumi  as  to  their  principltM,     They  must 
l>c  iiion  whose  hearts* are  renovated  by  divine 
grace,   and  whose    sentiments   are    derived 
from  the  sacred  oracles  of  divine  truth.     A 
minister  without  principles  will  never  do  any 
g(HKl :  and  he  who  professes  to  believe  in  a 
system,  should  see  to  it  that  it  accords  with 
the  word  of  God.     His  mind  should  clearly 
perceive  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  utility  of 
the  doctrines;  lADe  his  heart  should  be  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  value  and 
importance. — 3.  They  shouU  be  miliandaffa' 
Ur  a*  to  their  dispositi(ms  ami  deportment.  A 
haughty,  imperious  spirit  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
ministerial  character,   and  generally  brings 
contempt.     They  should   learn   to  bear  in- 
juries with  patience,  and  be  ready  to  do  good 
to  every  one;    be  courteous  to  all  without 
cringing  to  an^  ;  be  afiable  without  levity, 
and  humble  without  pusillanimity  ;  concili- 
ating the    aifections  without  violating    the 
truth ;  connecting  a  suavity  of  manners  with 
a  dignity  of  character ;  obliging  without  fiat- 
tiTv ;  and  throwing  off  all  reserve,  without 
running  into  tlie  opposite  extreme  of  volu- 
bility and  trifling. — 3.  They  should  be  superior 
as  to  their  knowledge  and  talents.      Though 
many  have  been  useful  without  what  is  called 
learning,  yet  none  have  been  so  without  some 
]M)rtion  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.     Nor  has 
(■od  Almighty  ever  sanctified  ignorance,  or 
consecrated  it  to  his  service ;  since  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  fall,  and  the  consequence  of  onr 
departure  fW>m  the  fountain  of  intelligence. 
Ministers,  therefore,  especially,  should  endea- 
vour to  break  these  shackles,  get  their  minds 
enlarged,  and  stored  with  all  useful   know- 
ledge.    The   Bible  should  be  well  studied, 
and  that,  especially,  in  the  original  languages. 
The   scheme  of  salvation   b^  Jesus   Christ 
should  be  well  understood,  with  all  the  vari- 
ous topics  connected  with  it.     And  in   the 
present  day,  a  knowledge  of  history,  natural 
and  mental  philosophy,  loffic,  mawematics, 
and  rhetoric,  are  peculiarly   requisite.      A 
cU^r  judgment,  also,  with  a  retentive  me- 
mory, inventive  faculty,  and  a  facility   of 
communication,  should  be  obtained. — 4.  iheif 
should  he  diligent  as  to  their  studies.     Their 
time  especially  should  be  improved,  and  not 
lost  by  too  much  sleep,  formal  visits,  indo- 
lence, reading  useless  books,  studying  useless 


subjects.     liTvery  day  should  have  its  work, 
and  every  subject  its  due  attention.    Some 
advise  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
another  in  the  Greek  Testament,  to  be  read 
every  day.    A  well-chosen  system  of  divinity 
should  be  accurately  studied.     The  best  defi- 
nitions should  be  obtained,  and  a  constant 
regard  paid  to  all  those  studies  which  savour 
of  religion,  and  have  some  tendency  to  public 
work. — 5.  Ministers  should  be  extensive  as  to 
their  benevolence  ami  candour.     A  contracted, 
bigoted  spirit  ill  becomes  those  who  preach 
a  Gospel  which  breathes  the  purest  benevo- 
lence to  mankind.    This  spirit  has  done  more 
harm  among  all  parties  than  many  imagine ; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  the 
devil  makes  use  of  to  oppose  the  best  interests 
of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  observe 
how  sects  and  parties  have  alU  in  their  turns, 
anathematized  each  other.     Now,  while  mi- 
nisters ought  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
fiuth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  they  must 
remember  that  men  more  or  less  think  dif- 
ferently from  each  other;  that  prejudice  of 
education  has  great  influence ;  that  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  things  nonessential  is  not  ot 
such  importance  as  to  be  a  ground  of  dislike. 
Let  the  ministers  of  Christ,  then,  pity  the 
weak,  forgive  the  ignorant,  bear  with  the  sin- 
cere though  mistaken  zealot,  and  love  all  who 
love    the    I^rd  Jesus   Christ — 6.  Ministera 
should  be  zealous  and  faithful  in  their  pubUe 
work.    The  sick  must  be  visited;  children 
must  be  catechised ;  the  ordinances  adminis- 
tered;   and    the    word   of   God    preached. 
These  things  must  be  taken  up,  not  as  a 
matter  of  duty  only,  but  of  pleasure,  and  exe- 
cuted with  faithfulness ;  and,  as  they  are  of 
the    utmost    importance,    ministers    should 
attend  to  them  with  all  that  sincerity,  earnest- 
ness, and  zeal  which  that  importance  de- 
mands.    An  idle,  frigid,  indifferent  minister 
is  a  pest  to  society,  a  disgrace  to  his  profes- 
sion, an  injury  to  the  church,  and  offensive 
to  God  himself. — 7.  Lastly^   ministers  should 
be  consistent  as  to  their  conduct.     No  bright- 
ness of  talent,  no  superiority  of  intellect,  no 
extent  of  knowledge,  will  ever  be  a  substitute 
for  this.     They  should  not  only  possess  a  lu- 
minous mind,  but  set  a  good  example.     Thii 
will    procure    dignity    to    themselves,  give 
energy  to  what  thev  say,  and  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  circle  in  which  they  move.     In  fine, 
they  should  be  men  of  prudence  and  prayer, 
light  and  love,  zeal  and  knowled^,  courage 
and  humility,  humanity  and  religion.    See 
Declamation,  EIloquence,  Preaching,  and 
Sermons,  in  this  work ;  Dr.  Smith's  Lect.  on 
the  Sacred  Office;  Gerard's  Pastoral  Care; 
MacgiU's  Address  to  Young  Clergymen ;  Chry" 
sostom  on .  the  I*ricsthood ;  Baxter  m  lieformed 
Pastor;  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care;  Watts  s  Hum* 
He  Attempt;  Dr  Edwards  s  l*reacher ;  Mason*9 
Student  and  Pastor;  Gibbon's  Christian  Afinis* 
ter;  Mathers  Student  and  Preacher-^  Ostar- 
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'•//•/".  A**  /.#rt.»  'n  tilt  Sacrt'd  M' mi  •try;  T%'JfiH'  by  liic  f-^v.pltr."    We  must  refirr  ilie  reader  for 
u.n'*  (.'iiutle ;  lJfI,irii/fjt\  I^ctHn.%  im  Prtnth-  niortr  t-Q  this  5abj(?ct  to  the  articWft  Chi  bcu. 
i/«/  njii/  rA^f-  MinUUnal  Ojfice ;  Druitjf*  Chris-  EpiscmPact.  and  Cosc»BCATlOSAU^TS. 
ttart  Mmuttry.  MiMSTRT.  Go9PEL.  mD  ordinance  appoicitd 
MiMbTKBLiL  Cox,  a  term  uscd  to  denote  for  the  purpose  of  instmcting   men   iu  the 
tiiat  right  or  authority  vhich  a  person   re-  principles  aiid  knowledge  of  ibe  GospeL  Eph. 
ccives  to   preach  the  Gospel.     This  call  is  it.  t.  11.  Rom.  x.  lo.  Heh.  t.  4.     That  the 
considered  as  tvofoH,  dirine  and  €ciUj*ij*ticaL  Guspel  ministry  is  of  dirine  origin,  and  in- 
Th*;   following    things   s«rem  es^k-ntial   to  a  tended  to  be  kepi  up  in  the  cbnrch,  will  eri- 
divine  call :  1.  A  hoi  v.  blameless  liiV. — 2.  An  dently  appear,  if  we  consider  the  promises 
ardent  and  constant  inclination  and  zeal  to  do  that  in  the  last  and  best  times  of  the  New 
gix^I. — 3.  Abilities  suited  to  the  work :  such  Ti-^tamtrnt  dispensation  then*  would   be  an 
its  knowltrd^e.  aptness  to  teach,  courage.  &.c.  instituted  and  r^ular  ministrr  in  her.  E(h. 
— 4.  Anopp^jrtunitv  afford*.-*!!!!  PnviJfnce  to  iv.  ^.  11.    Tit.  L  5.    I  Pet.  v.    1  Tim.  i.;   also 
Ur  us^rful.     An  ictL^iitst'dil  call  consists  in  from  the  names  of  office  peculiar  to  some 
the  flection  which  is  made  of  any  persttn  to  numbers  in  the  cborch,  and  not  common  to 
Ik;  a  pastor.     But  here  the  Episcopalian  and  ,  all.  Eph.  iv.  S.  1 1 :  from  the  duties  which  arc 
the  I>issenter  differ;  the  former  belie viug  that  '  repn'Si^-nted  as  reciprocally  binding  on  niinis- 
the  choice  and  call  of  a  minister  rest  with  the  ters  and  pei»ple.  Heb.  xiiL  7,  17.    1  PeL  v.  2, 
su|»erior  clergy,  or  those  who  have  the  giA  of  3,  4  :  from  the  promises  of  assistance  which 
an « ccle^iastical  benefice ;  the  latter  suppos4.'S  were  given  to  the  first  ministers  of  the  new 
thai  it  should  re>t  on  the  suffmceof  the  people  dispensation.  Matt.  xx^niL  20 ;  and  ftom  the 
to  whom  he  is  to  minister.     The  Churchman  importance  of  a  Go8|^l   ministry*,  which  is 
rt.'as<^>ns  thus:  ** Though  the  people  may  be  repr-.si-ntetl  in  the  Scripture  as  a  very  great 
cofii|M.-t(.-nt  judges  of    the   abilities  of  their  bU-ssing  to  them  who  enjoy  it,  and  the  re- 
tnidehmen,  thi*y  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  an  moval  of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
e>|iial  discernment  in  matters  of  science  and  which  can  befall  an^  people.  Rev.  iL  and  iii. 
erudition.     Daily  exiK-rience  may  convince  See  books  under  article  Ministeb. 
us  how  injudiciously   preferment  would   Ix^  Miracle,  in  its  original  sense,  is  a  word 
diitrilmted  by  fiopular  eleitions.     Tho   mo-  .  of  the  same  import  with  wonder;  hut,  in  its 
(Ifhty  of  genius  would  stand  little  chance  of  usual  and  more  appropriate  signification,  it 
bt-ing  distin^'uiAlied  by  au  ignorant  multitude,  denotes  "an  effect  contrary  to  the  established 
The  most  illiterate,  the  nnrst  impudent,  tlit>se  constitution  and  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible 
who  could  most  dexterously  j'lay  the  hyp<)-  deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  natare."* 
crite,  who  could  best  adapt  their  preaching  to  That  the  visible  world,  says  Dr.  Gleig.  is 
the  fanaticism  of  the  vulgar,  wouM   l>e  the  governed  by  stated  gi>neral  rules,  or  that  there 
only  successful  candidates  for  public  favour,  is  un  order  of  causes  and  effects  established 
Thus  moderation  aud  literature  a»ouM  s<on  iu  evorj'  i>art  of  the  system  of  nature  which 
be  l>aui»hod,  and  a  scene  of  comiption,  con-  fulls  under  our  observation,  is  a  fact  which 
fusion,  and  madness,  would   prevail.*'     But  cannot    be    controverted.      If  the   Sapreme 
8{K.'cious  as  these  arguments  seem,  they  have  l^ing,  as  some  have  supposed,  be  the  only 
but  little  force  on  the  mind  of  the  Congrega-  real  agent  in  the  universe,  we  have  the  cvi- 
tionalist,  who   thus  reasons :    *'  The  church  dence  of  experience,  that  in  the  particnbr 
being  a  voluntary  society,  none  imposed  upon  system  to  which  we  belong  he  acts  by  stated 
h(rr  members  by  men  can  be  related  to  them  rules.     If  he  employs  inferior  agents  to  coc- 
as their  jmstor  \iithout  their  own  consent,  duct  the  various  motions  from  which  the  phc- 
None  can  so  well  judge  ^hat  gifts  are  best  noinena  result  we  have  the  same  cvidenct; 
suited  to  their  spiritual  edification  as  Chris-  that  he  has  subjected  those  agents  to  certain 
tians  themselves.     The  Scriptures  allow  the  fixed  laws,  commonly  called  the  lutes  of  ia' 
election  of  pastors  iu  ordinary  cases  to  adult  ture.    C>n  either  hypothesis,  effects  which  are 
Christians,  and  to  none  else,  Acts  i.  15 — 2C  ;  '  produced  by  the  regular  operation  of  tlwwf 
vi.  1—0;  xiv.  23.     Christ  requires  his  people  .  laws,  or  which  are  conformable  to  the  e«ia- 
to  tfi/  the  spirits,  which  snpposeth  their  ability  I  blished  course  of  events,  are  properly  calleJ 
to  do  so,  and  their  jK>wer  to  choose  such  only  |  natural;  and  ever}'  deviation  from  this  con- 
as  they  find  most  proper  to  edify  their  souls,  stitution  of  the  natural  system,  and  the  corres- 
and  to  refuse  others,  1  John  iv.  1.     The  in-  .  pondent  course  of  events  in  it,  is  called  a  ■ii'rat'/^- 
troduction  of  ministers  into  their  office   by  i  If  this  definition  of  a  miracle  be  just,  no 
jtatroruKje^  of  whatever  form,  hath  its  origin  '  event  can  be  deemed  miraculous  merely  be- 
from  iK)pery,  tends  to  establish  a  tyranny  over  \  cause  it  is  strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccoant- 


men's  consciences,  which  and  wh<mi  Christ 
hath  made  free,  and  to  fill  pulpits  with  wicked 
and  indolent  clergymen.  Whoever  will  at- 
tentively examine  the  history  of  the  primitive 
times,  will  find  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years  were  elected 


able ;  since  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  t 
regular  effect  of  some  imknown  law  of  nature. 
In  this  country  earthquakes  are  rare ;  and  for 
monstrous  births,  perhaps,  no  particular  sixi 
satisfactory  account  can  be  given  :  yet  an 
earthquake  is  as  regular  an  eilVct  of  the  e*ia* 
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Mishctl  laws  of  nature  as  any  of  those  with 
Mhich  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted; 
and,  under  circumstances  in  which  there 
would  always  be  the  same  kind  of  production, 
the  monster  is  nature*s  ^nuine  issue.  It  is, 
thfref<»re,  necessary,  before  we  can  pronounce 
any  effect  to  be  a  true  miracle,  that  the  cir- 
eunistances  under  which  it  is  produced  be 
kiKtwn,  and  tliat  the  common  course  of  nature 
he  in  Home  dc^n^o  understood;  for  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
iKiture,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is, 
or  what  is  no^  a  deviation  from  its  course. 
Miracles,  therefore,  are  not,  as  some  hare 
represented  them,  appeals  to  our  ignorance. 
'I'hey  suppose  some  antecedent  knowledge  of 
the  Ci)urse  of  nature,  without  which  no  proper 
judgment  can  he  formed  concerning  them ; 
thou/;h  with  it  their  reality  may  be  so  appa- 
rent as  to  preyent  all  possibility  of  a  dispute. 
Thus  were  a  physician  to  cure  a  blind 
man  of  a  cataract,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with 
a  chemical  preparation  which  we  had  never 
K-fore  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
\%hieh  we  are  absolute  strangers,  the  cure 
would  undoubtedly  be  wonderful,  but  we 
could  not  pronounce  it  to  be  miraculous  be- 
es iise,  for  any  thing  known  to  us,  it  might 
be  the  natural  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
unguent  on  the  eye.  But  were  he  to  recover 
his  ]>atient  merely  by  commanding  him  to 
see,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we 
shi>uld,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  pronounce 
the  cun*  to  be  a  miracle ;  because  we  know 
Perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice  nor 
human  spittle  have,  by  the  established  con- 
stitution of  things  any  such  power  over  the 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

If  miracles  be  effects  deviating  from  the 
established  constitution  of  things  we  are  cer- 
tain that  they  will  never  be  |ierformed  on 
trivial  occasions.  The  constitution  of  things 
was  established  by  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  off- 
spring of  infinite  wisdom,  pursuing  a  plan  for 
the  best  of  purposes.  From  this  plan  no  de- 
viation can  be  made  but  by  God  himself,  or 
by  some  powerful  bi'ing  acting  with  his  per- 
mission. The  plans  devised  by  wisdom  are 
steady  in  proportion  to  their  perfection,  and 
the  plans  of  mfinite  wisdom  must  be  abso- 
lutely perfect.  From  this  consideration,  some 
men  have  ventured  to  conclude  that  no  mira- 
cle was  ever  wrought,  or  can  rationally  be 
ex]>ected;  but  maturer  reflection  must  soon 
satisfy  us  that  all  such  conclusions  are  hasty. 
Man  is  unquestionably  the  principal  crea- 
ture in  this  world,  and  apparently  the  only 
one  in  it  who  is  capable  of  being  made  ac- 
«iuainted  with  the  relation  in  which  be  stands 
to  his  Creator.  We  cannot,  tnereforc,  doubt, 
but  that  such  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  extend 
not  their  opcratitm  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
earth  were  establislied  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
fur  the  g«)ud  of  mankind  ;  and  if,  in  any  imr- 


ticular  circumstances  that  good  can  be  more 
effectually  promoted  by  an  occasional  deviation 
from  those  laws  such  a  deviation  may  be 
reasonably  expected. 

We  know  from  history,  that  almost  all 
mankind  were  once  sunk  into  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  most  important  truths ;  that 
they  knew  not  the  Being  by  whom  they  were 
created  and  supported ;  that  they  paid  divine 
adoration  to  stocks  stones,  and  the  vilest  rep- 
tiles !  and  that  they  were  slaves  to  the  most 
impious  cruel,  and  degrading  superstitions. 

From  this  depraved  state  it  was  surely  not 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  lieing  to  rescue  his 
helpless  creatures  to  enlighten  their  under- 
standings^ that  they  might  perceive  what  it 
right,  and  to  present  to  them  motives  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of 
it.    But  the  understandings  of  ignorant  bar- 
barians cannot  be  enlightened  by  arguments ; 
because  of  the  force  of  such  arguments  as  re- 
gard moral  science  they  are  not  qualified  to 
judge.     The   philosophers    of  Athens    and 
Rome    inculcated,    indeed,   many    excellent 
moral  precepts,  and  they  sometimes  ventured 
to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  reigning  su- 
perstition ;  but  their  lectures  had  no  influence 
upon  the  multitude ;  and  they  had  themselves 
imbibed  such  erroneous  notions  respecting 
the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
nature  of  the  hunuin  sout  and  conyerted  those 
notions  into  first  principles  of  which  they 
would  not  permit  an  examination,  tliat  even 
among  them  a  thorough  reformation  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  powers  of  reasoning. 
It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 
many  truths  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man- 
kind, which  unassisted  reason  could  never  have 
discovered.     Amongst  these,  we  may  confi- 
dently reckon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
terms  upon  which  God  will  save  sinners,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  all-perfect  Being 
may  be  acceptably  worshipped ;  about  all  of 
which  philosophers  were  in  such  uncertainty, 
that,  according  to  Plato,  '*  ^^'llatever  is  set 
right,  and  as  it  should  be,  in  the  present  evil 
state  of  the  world,  can  be  so  only  by  the  pjrti- 
cular  interposition  of  God." 

An  immediate  revelation  from  heaven, 
therefore,  was  the  only  method  b\'  which 
infinite  Wisdom  and  perfect  G(M>dness 
could  reform  a  bewildered  and  vicious  race. 
But  this  revelati<m,  at  whatever  time  we 
suppose  it  given,  must  have  been  made 
directly  either  to  some  chosen  individuals 
commissioned  to  instruct  others  or  to  everj 
man  and  woman  for  whose  benefit  it  was  ulti- 
mately intended.  Were  every  person  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty  by  im- 
mediate inspiration,  and  were  the  motivi>s  to 
practise  it  brought  home  to  his  mind  by  God 
himself,  human  nature  would  be  wholly 
changed :  men  would  not  be  moral  agents  nor 
by  consi»quence  be  ca|»:»ble  either  of  rewanl 
or  of   punishment.      It   reiuaiiis,   thereibn>, 
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that  if  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
enlighten  and  reform  mankind,  without  de- 
stroying that  moral  nature  which  man  pos- 
sesses, he  can  have  done  it  only  by  reveaJing 
his  truth  to  certain  chosen  instruments,  who 
were  the  immediate  instructors  uf  their  con- 
temporaries, and  through  them  have  been  the 
instructors  of  succeeding  ages. 

I  Ait  us  suppose  this  to  have  been  actually 
the  case,  and  consider  how  those  inspired 
teachers  could  communicate  to  others  every 
truth  which  had  been  revealed  to  theins4.*lve8. 
They  mi^ht  easily,  if  it  were  part  of  their 
duty,  deliver  a  sublime  system  of  natural 
and  moral  science,  and  establish  it  upon  the 
comintm  basis  of  experiment  and  demon- 
stration ;  but  what  foundation  could  they  lay 
for  those  truths  which  unassisted  reason 
caunot  discover,  and  which  when  they  are 
revealed,  appear  to  have  no  necessary  relation 
to  any  thing  previously  known  ?  To  a  bare 
affirmation  that  they  had  been  immediately 
received  from  God,  no  rational  being  could 
be  ez()ccted  to  assent.  The  teachers  might 
be  men  of  known  veracity,  whose  simple  as- 
sertion would  be  admitted  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  any  fact  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nature ;  but  as  crcry  man  has  the 
evidence  of  his  own  consciousness  and  ex- 
IKTicucc  that  revelations  from  heaven  are 
deviations  from  these  laws,  an  assertion  so 
apparently  extravagant  would  be  rejected  as 
false,  unless  supporti>d  by  some  better  proof 
than  the  men>  affirmation  of  the  teacher.  In 
this  state  of  things,  we  can  conceive  no  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  make  such  doctrines  be 
receiviHl  as  the  truths  of  God,  but  the  power 
of  working  miracles  committed  to  him  who 
taught  them.  This  would,  indeed,  be  fully 
ade<|uate  to  the  purpose;  for  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  doctrines  themselves  impious, 
immoral,  or  contrary  to  tnitlis  already  known, 
the  only  thing  which  could  render  the  teach- 
er's assertion  mcredible  would  be  its  implying 
such  an  intimate  communion  with  God  as  is 
contrary  to  the  ehtablished  course  of  things, 
by  which  men  are  left  to  acquire  all  their 
knowledge  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  fa- 
culties. Let  us  now  supi>o&e  one  of  those 
inspired  preachers  to  tell  his  countrymen, 
that  he  did  not  desire  them,  on  his  f/>««  dUit, 
to  believe  that  he  had  any  preternatural  com- 
munion with  the  Deity,  but  that,  for  the  truth 
of  his  assertion,  he  would  give  them  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses ;  and  after  this 
declaration,  let  us  suppose  him  immediately 
to  raise  a  person  fVom  the  dead  in  their  pre- 
sence, merely  by  calling  upon  him  to  come 
out  of  his  grave.  Would  not  the  only  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  man*s  veracity  be  re- 
moved by  this  miracle  ?  and  his  asserticm  that 
he  had  receive<l  such  and  such  doctrines  from 
Cvod  be  as  fully  credited  as  if  it  related  to 
the  most  common  occurrence  ?  Und(mbtedly 
it  would ;   for  when  so  much  preternatural 


power  was  visiblv  communicated  to  this  per- 
son, no  one  could  have  reason  to  question 
his  having  received  an  equal  portion  of  pre- 
ternatural knotcledQe,  A  palpable  deviation 
from  the  known  laws  of  nature  in  one  in- 
stance, is  a  sensible  proof  that  sach  a  devi- 
ation is  possible  in  another;  and  in  such  a 
case  as  Uiis,  it  is  the  witness  of  God  to  the 
truth  of  a  man. 

Miracles,  then,  under  which  we  include 
prophec]^)  are  the  only  direct  evidence  which 
can  be  given  of  divine  inspiration.  AMien  a 
religion,  or  any  religious  truth,  is  to  be  re- 
vealed from  heaven,  they  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely neceEsury  to  enforce  its  reception  among 
men ;  and  this  is  the  only  case  m  which  we 
can  suppose  them  necessary,  or  believe  for  a 
moment  that  they  ever  have  been  or  will  be 
performed. 

The  history  of  almost  every  religion 
abounds  with  relations  of  prodigies  and  won- 
ders, and  ot  the  intercourse  of  mflen  with  the 
gods ;  but  we  know  of  no  religious  system, 
those  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  excepted, 
which  appealed  to  miracles  as  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  its  truth  and  divinity.  The  pre- 
tended miracles  mentioned  by  Pagan  his- 
torians and  poets,  are  not  siud  to  have  been 
publicly  wrought  to  enforce  the  truth  of  a 
new  religion,  contrary  to  the  reigning  idolatry. 
Many  of  them  may  m  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  mere  natural  events ;  others  of  them 
are  represented  as  having  been  performed  in 
secret  on  the  most  triviiQ  occasions,  and  in 
obscure  and  fabulous  ages  long  prior  to  the 
era  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  arc  recorded ; 
and  such  of  them  as  at  first  view  appear  to 
be  best  attested,  are  evidently  tricks  con- 
trived for  interested  purposes,  to  flatter 
power,  or  to  promote  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions. For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  immoral  character  of  thedivinitie* 
by  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  wrought, 
they  arc  altogether  unworthy  of  examination, 
and  carry  in  the  very  nature  of  them  the  com- 
pletest  proofs  of  falsehood  and  imposture. 

Rut  the  miracles  recorded  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ  bear  a  very  different  character.  None 
of  them  are  represented  as  wrought  on  trivial 
occasions.  The  writers  who  mention  them 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  which  they 
affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  io 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  respective 
systems.  They  are,  indeed,  so  incorporated  with 
these  systems,  that  the  miracles  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  the  doctrines;  and  if  the  miracles 
be  not  really  performed,  the  doctrines  cannot 
possibly  be  true.  Besides  all  this,  they  were 
wrought  in  support  of  revelations,  which  op- 
posed all  the  religious  systems,  su^terstitions, 
and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
given ;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  sets 
them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely  above 
the  Pagan  prodigies,  as  well  as  the  lying 
wonders  of  the  Uomish  Church. 
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It  18  indeed,  we  believe,  aniverfally  ad- 
mitted, tliat  the  miracles  mentioucd  in  the 
Kook  of  Exodus,  and  in  the  four  Gospels, 
might,  to  those  who  saw  them  performed,  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ ;  but  to  us  it  may  be 
thought  thiit  the^  are  no  evidence  whatever, 
as  we  must  boheve  in  the  miracles  them- 
selves, if  we  believe  in  them  at  aU,  upon  the 
iKirc  authority  of  human  testimony.  Why, 
it  has  hvvn  sometimes  asked,  are  not  miracles 
wrought  in  all  ages  and  countries?  If  the 
religion  of  (Mirist  was  to  be  of  perpetual  du- 
ratiou,  every  generation  of  men  ought  to 
have  complete  evidence  of  its  truth  and  di- 
vinity. 

To  the  performance  of  miracles  in  every 
age  and  in  every  country,  perhaps  the  same 
objections  lie,  as  to  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  every  individual  Were  those  miracles 
universally  received  as  such,  men  would  be 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  number  rather  than 
with  theyorce  of  their  authority,  as  hardly  to 
remain  masters  of  their  own  conduct ;  and 
in  that  case  the  very  end  of  all  miracles 
would  be  defeated  by  their  fluency.  The 
truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  miracles  so 
frenuently  repeated  would  not  be  received  as 
such,  and  of  course  would  have  no  authority ; 
because  it  would  be  difficult,  and,  in  many 
cases  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  from 
natural  events.  If  they  recurred  regularly 
at  certain  intervals,  we  could  not  prove  them 
to  be  deviations  from  the  known  laws  of  na- 
ture, T)ecause  we  should  have  the  same  expe- 
rience for  one  series  of  events  as  for  the 
other ;  for  the  regular  succession  of  preter- 
ii.ituml  effects,  as  for  the  established  consti- 
tution and  course  of  things. 

He  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  shall  take 
the  libitrty  to  affirm,  that  for  the  reality  of 
the  (lospel  miracles  we  have  evidence  as 
convi!ieing  to  the  reflecting  mind,  though 
not  so  striking  to  vulgar  apprehension,  as 
tho^  had  who  were  contemporary  with 
(.'hrist  and  his  Apostles,  and  who  actually 
saw  the  mighty  works  which  he  performed. 
Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  prove, 
tliat  **  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish 
a  miracle;**  and  the  reasoning  employed  for 
this  purpose  is,  that  ^a  miracle  being  a  vio- 
lati(m  oi  the  laws  of  nature,  which  a  firm 
and  unalterable  experience  has  established, 
the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argu- 
ment from  experience  can  be ;  whereas  our 
experience  of  human  veracity,  which  (ac- 
cording to  him)  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the 
evidence  of  testimony,  is  far  from  being  uni- 
form, and  can  therefore  never  preponderate 
against  that  experience  which  admits  of  no 
exception."  This  boasted  and  plausible  ar- 
gument has,  iiviih  equal  candour  and  acute- 
ni>ss,  been  ex:miini*<l  b\  l>r.  C^ampbell,  in 
h'u>    l>i2U>ertatiou    on    Miracles,    who  justly 


observes,  tluit  so  far  is  experience  from 
being  the  sole  foundation  of  the  evidence 
of  testimony,  that,  on  the  contrary,  testi- 
mony is  the  sole  foundation  of  by  fiur  the 
greater  part  of  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  firm 
and  unalterable  experience;  and  that  if^  in 
certain  circumstances,  we  did  not  give  an 
implicit  fiiith  to  testimony,  our  knowledge 
of  events  would  be  confined  to  those  which 
had  fallen  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  our  own  seuses. 

We  need  not  waste  time  here  in  proving 
that  the  miracles,  as  they  are  presented  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  were  of 
such  a  nature,  and  performed  before  so  many 
witnesses,  that  no  miposition  could  possibly 
be  practised  on  the  senses  of  those  who  affirm 
that  they  were  present.  From  every  page  of 
the  Gospels  this  is  so  evident,  that  the  philo* 
sophical  adversaries  of  the  Christian  fiiith 
never  suppose  the  apostles  to  have  been  them- 
selves deceived,  but  boldly  accuse  them  of 
bearing  &lse  witness.  But  if  this  accusation 
be  well-founded,  their  testimony  itself  is  as 
great  a  miracle  as  an^  which  they  record  of 
themselves,  or  of  their  Master.  For  if  they 
sat  down  to  fiibricate  their  pretended  reveli^ 
tion,  and  to  contrive  a  scries  of  miracles  to 
which  they  were  unanimously  to  appeal  for 
its  truth,  it  is  pbin,  since  they  proved  suc- 
cessful in  their  daring  enterprise,  that  they 
must  have  clearly  foreseen  every  possible  cir- 
cumstauee  in  which  they  could  be  placed,  and 
have  prepared  consistent  answers  to  every 
question  that  could  be  put  to  them  by  their 
most  inveterate  and  most  enlightened  ene- 
mies ;  by  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  priest  That  such  foreknow- 
ledge as  this  would  have  been  miraculous, 
will  not  surely  be  denied ;  since  it  forms  the 
very  attribute  which  we  find  it  most  difficult 
to  allow  even  to  God  himself.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  miracle  which  this  supposition 
would  compel  us  to  swallow.  The  very  reso- 
lution  of  the  apostles  to  propagate  the  belief 
of  fidse  miracles  in  support  cf  such  a  religion 
as  that  which  is  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  as  great  a  miracle  as  human  imagina- 
tion can  easily  conceive. 

Wlien  they  formed  this  design,  either  they 
must  have  hoped  to  succeed,  or  they  must 
have  foreseen  that  they  should  fail  in  their 
undertaking;  and,  in  either  case,  they  ** chose 
evil  for  its  own  sake.'*  They  could  not,  if 
they  foresaw  that  they  shonld  fail,  look  for 
any  thing  but  that  contempt,  disgrace,  and 
persecution,  which  were  then  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to 
overthrow  the  established  religion.  Nor  could 
their  prospects  be  brighter  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  success.  As  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be  false  witnesses,  and  impious  de- 
ceivers, they  could  have  no  ho^K'S  beyond  the 
grave  ;  and  by  deteroiiiiing  to  opi»osc  all  the 
religious   systems,   supn  stitioiis,   and   preju- 
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dices  of  the  ago  in  which  thoy  lived,  they  wil- 
fully exi^used  themselves  to  inevitable  misery 
in  the  prei»eut  life,  to  insult  and  imprison- 
ment, to  stripes  and  di*ath.     Nor  can  it  bo 
said  that  they  might  look  forward  to  power 
a>id  atilaence,  when  they  should,  throuj^h  suf- 
ferings,   have   converted  their  countrymen  ; 
for  s«)  desirous  were  they  of  ohtaining  nothing 
but  misery,  as  the  end  of  tlu'ir  missi<in,  that 
thry  maile  their  own  i>ersecution  a  test  of  the 
truth  -of  their  doctrines.     They    introduced 
the  Master  from   whom   they   pretended   to 
have  received  these  doctrines,  as  telling  tlicm, 
that  *•  tliey  were  sent  fortli  as  slieep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves  ;  that  they   should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  councils,  and  scourged  in  syna- 
gogui's;  that  they  should  l)e  hate-i  of  all  men 
for  his  uanie'b  sake  ;  that  the  brother  should 
deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father 
the  cliilrl;  and  tlui'r  he  mIio  took  not  up  his 
cross,  and  f«»llowed  after  him,  was  not  worthy 
ot  him."    The  very  system  of  religitm,  there- 
fore, which  they  invented,  and  resolved  to 
impose    upon    mankind,    was    s(»  contrivetl, 
that  the  worldly  prosperity  of  its  first  preach- 
ers, and  even  their  exempti(m  frtmi  i>ersecu- 
tion,  was  incimipatible  with  its  success.     Had 
these  clear  predictions  of  the  Author  of  that 
religi<m  under  whom  the  apostles  acted  only 
as  ministers,  n(»l  iK'cn  verifi«nl,  all  mankind 
must  have  instantly  jn'rceived  that  their  pre- 
tence to  inspiration  was  false,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  scandalous  and  impudent  im- 
posture.    All  this  the  apostles  could  not  but 
foresee  when  they  formed  their  plan  for  de- 
luding the  world.     Whence   it  follows,  that 
when  they  resolved  to  support  their  pretende<l 
revelation  by  an  a]»peal  to  forged  miracles, 
they  wilfully,  ami  with  their  eyes  open,  ex- 
|M)sed  themselves  to  inevitable  misery,  whe- 
ther  they   should    succeed   or   fail    in   their 
enterprise ;    and   that   they   concerted   their 
measures  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  possibility 
of  recompense  to  themselves,  either  in  this 
life  or  that  which  is  to  come.     Hut  if  there 
be  a  law  of  nature,  for  the  reality  of  which 
we   have  better  evidence  than  we  have  for 
others,  it  is,  that  "  no  man  can  choose  misery 
for  its  (fwn  Av//te,"  or  make  the  acquisition  of 
it  the  ultimate  end  of  his  pursuit.    The  exist- 
ence of  otlier   laws  of  nature  we   kn(»w  by 
testinumy,  and  our  own   (»bservation  of  the 
regularity  of  their  effects.     The  existence  of 
this  law  is  made  known  to  us  not  only  by 
the.se  means,  but  also  by  the  still  clearer  and 
more  conclusive  evidence  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness. 

Thus,  then,  do  miracles  force  themselves 
uiKHi  our  a.ssent  in  every  possible  view  which 
we  can  take  of  this  interesting  su]>ject.  If 
the  testimony  of  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity Were  true,  the  miracles  recoriled  in 
the  (jios|H*l  were  certainly  performed,  and  the  ■ 
d«M-trines  of  our  religion  are  derived  from 
ht'dvtn.     On  the  other  hand,  if  that  t-.-sliniony 


Were  false,  either  God  must  have  miracu- 
louslv  effaced  from  the  minds  of  those  bv 
whom  it  was  given,  all  the  associations  formed 
between  their  sensible  ideas  and  the  words  of 
language,  or  he  must  have  endowed  ihiise 
men  with  the  gifts  of  prescience,  and  have 
impelled  them  to  fabricate  a  pretended  rere- 
lati(m  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  world, 
and  involving  themselves  in  certain  and  fore- 
seen destruction. 

The  power  necessary  to  perform  the  one 
series  of  thost*  miracles  may,  for  any  thing 
known  to  us.  be  as  great  as  that  which  would 
be  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  other ; 
and,  considered  merely  as  exertions  of  pre- 
ternatural i>ower,  they  may  seem  to  baLiuce 
each  other,  and  to  hold  the  mind  in  a  >tate 
of  susftense;  but  when  we  take  into  cimsi- 
deration  the  different  purposes  for  which 
these  op|H)*ite  and  contending  miracles  were 
wrought,  the  balance  is  instantly  destroyed 
The  miracles  ree(»rdi'd  in  the  Gospels,  if  real, 
were  wrought  in  sup|x)rt  of  a  revelation 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  by  whom  it  is  re- 
ceived, has  brought  to  light  many  im()ortant 
truths,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
made  known  to  men  ;  and  which,  by  the  con- 
fession of  its  adversaries,  contains  the  purest 
moral  precepts  by  which  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind was  ever  directed.  The  opposite  serii-s 
of  miracles,  if  real,  w.i8  performed  to  enable, 
and  even  to  compel,  a  company  of  Jews,  of 
the  lowest  rank  and  of  the  narrowest  e«luca- 
titm,  to  fabricate,  with  the  view  of  inevitible 
destruction  to  themselves,  a  consistent  scheme 
<^f  falsehood,  and  by  an  appeal  to  forged  mira- 
cles to  impose  it  up(m  the  world  as  a  reveb- 
tion  from  heaven.  The  object  of  the  former 
miracles  is  worthy  of  a  God  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power ;  the  object  of  the 
latter  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  wisdom 
and  goodness,  which  are  demonstrably  attri- 
butes of  that  Being  by  whom  alone  miracles 
can  Ik'  perfornuMl.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
the  supi>osition  of  the  apostles  hearing /a I ^ 
testimony  to  the  miracles  of  their  Master,  im- 
plies a  series  of  deviaticms  fnmi  the  laws  of 
nature  infinitely  less  probable  in  themselvrt 
than  those  miracles :  and  therefore,  by  Mr. 
Hume's  maxim,  we  must  necessarily  reject 
the  supposition  of  falseh(v>d  in  the  testimony, 
and  ailniit  the  reality  of  the  miracles.  So 
true  it  is,  that  for  the  reality  of  the  Guspl 
miracles  we  have  evidence  as  convineinu  i" 
the  reflecting  mind  as  those  hud  who  wen 
contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  .ij-Htxilt-s. 
and  were  actual  witnesses  to  their  mighty 
works. 

'i'lie  power  of  ^vorking  miracles  is  >nppo'i'.-«l 
by  aonw  to  bav<'  Iwen  continuisl  n«i  loiig>'i 
than  the  apostles'  davs.  Oflurs  think  t!i:\i  it 
was  eontJnu«'(l  long  after.  It  seems  prottv 
clear,  however,  th.it  miracl*  >  eea<;'d  as  tb«'>'.' 
p«TNons  [ja'ssnl  oil"  tlu'  '^l:ig»^  >\li«.>  h.id  tlic 
[K»vt  r  of  W'lkin^'  them  e<>nf(.iie<l  u]»i.'!i  tln'm 
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by  l\\o  ai»ostliH.  Ah  for  ^li:it  Angu^tiiu* 
s;iv»i  of  those  MToujiht  at  the  toiiil>i  of  tht- 
iiiart\rs,  and  roiuc  other  phicos,  in  his  tiiuo, 
I  he  i*vi<leneo  is  not  such  as  we  desire  in  facts 
of  importance.  The  controversy  concerning 
the  time  when  uiiracuhnis  powers  ceased  was 
earrii'<l  on  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  bis  Free 
Inquiry  into"  the  Miracuhms  Powers,  &c. ; 
b>  Mr!  Yate,  Mr.  Toll,  and  others,  who  sup- 
pi>se  that  miracles  coasinl  with  the  apostles. 
On  the  contrarj-  side  appi-ared  Dr.  Stebbing, 
Dr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Bn>okc,  and 
others. 

As  to  the  miracles  of  the  Romish  Church, 
it  lA  evitlent,  as  Dtxldridgc  observes,  that 
many  of  them  were  ridiculous  tales,  according 
to  till  ir  ow  n  historians ;  others  were  performed 
v^  ithout  ai»y  cn*<lihle  w  ituesses,  or  in  circum- 
>tanees  where  the  jK'rformer  had  the  gn.>:itest 
<'])l>ortunity  for  juggling :  and  it  is  particu- 
larly remarkable,  that  they  were  liardly  ever 
wrought  where  they  seem  most  necessary, 
I.  «'.  in  countries  where  those  doctrines  arc 
renounced  which  that  church  esteems  of  the 
hicliest  imi>ortance.  Soe  /VttY/rooc/,  Clarapcdej 
( ^nin/hoirt',  (MmpMI^  Dmlnvr^  Farmer^  Atiamg^ 
anil  IKf.v/t)M,  OH  MirtirUs ;  article  Miracle^ 
JJnri/rhtp,  JJiit.:  l)o;l*Irulii€*s  Lcc.^  lec.  101 
ai:<l  KJ.*» ;  lA-Utmrs  View  of  IhUtival  Writtrn^ 
Ulttni  3,  4,  7  \'Iiiiirion  on  the  Spirit^  p.  21)9, 
^o. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cessation  of  miracles, 
and  the  fictitious  miracles  of  the  modem 
Millenarians,  see  MviUrn  Fanaticism  Un- 
n  ilt  i/. 

MiRACi'LOirs  l\)NCEPTiojf,  the  production 
of  the  human  nature  of  our  l«ord,  out  of  the 
i>rdiuary  course  of  generation,  by  the  imme- 
diate o{>eration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  dogma  is 
clearly  taught  in  >Iatt.  i.  18 — 25,  and  Luke  i. 
,'*:>.  in' the  former  of  which  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  celebrated 
prediction,  Isaiah  vii.  14.  To  evade  the  force 
of  these  passages,  which  are  felt  to  be  de- 
structive to  their  system,  our  modem  Soci- 
nians  have  attempted  to  invalidate  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  chapters  in  which  they  occur, 
and  have  actually,  without  the  slightest  critical 
authority,  printed  them  in  italics  in  their  late 
\ersiou  of  the  New  Testament,  as  if  they 
formed  no  part  of  the  inspired  text  To  what 
shifts  will  not  men  suffer  themselves  to  be 
reduced  when  they  are  desirous  of  carrying 
a  favourite  point !  The  importance  of  the 
d(K>trine  is  thus  expressed  by  Bishop  llors- 
ley : — 

'*  It  were  not  diificult  to  show  that  the  mi- 
raculous conception,  once  admitted,  naturally 
brings  after  it  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
atonement  and  the  incarnation.  The  miracu- 
lous conception  of  our  I/ord  evidently  implies 
some  higher  purpose  of  his  coming  than  the 
mere  business  of  a  teacher.  The  business  of 
a  teacher  might  have  been  perfomied  by  a 


mere  man,  enlightened  by  the  pr*)phetic  spirit. 
For  whatever  instruction  men  have  the  cajm- 
city  to  receive,  a  man  might  have  been  made 
the  instmmcnt  to  convey.  Had  teaching, 
therefore,  been  the  sole  purpose  of  our  Savi- 
our's coming,  a  mere  man  might  have  done 
the  whole  business,  and  the  sui)ernatural  con- 
ception had  been  an  unnecessary  miracle.  He, 
therefore,  who  came  in  this  miraculous  way, 
came  upon  some  higher  business,  to  which  a 
mere  man  was  unequal.  He  came  to  be  made 
a  sin  offering  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

Mirth,  joy,  gaiety,  merriment  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  cheerfulness  thus :  Mirth  is 
considered  ns  an  act;  cheerfulness  an  habit 
of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient ; 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  *'Tlioso 
are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports 
of  mirth,  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  de- 
pressions of  melancholy:  on  the  contrary, 
cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  mve  such  an 
extjuisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a 
fiash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom 
of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheer- 
fulness keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the 
mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity."  Mirth  is  sinful,  1.  When  men  re- 
joice in  that  which  is  evil.  2.  ^\llen  unrea- 
sonable. 3.  When  tending  to  commit  sin. 
4.  ^Mlen  a  hinderance  to  duty.  5.  When  it 
is  blasphemous  and  profane. 

Mi.<iANTURori.sT,  /it<Tai'flf)otroc,  a  hater  of 
mankind ;  one  that  abandons  society  from  a 
principle  of  discontent  The  consideration 
of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  certainly 
enough  to  raise  emotions  of  sorrow  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  of  the  least  sensibility ; 
yet  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  the  follies  of 
mankind :  to  exercise  a  degree  of  candour 
consistent  with  truth ;  to  lessen,  if  possible, 
bv  our  exertions,  the  sum  of  moral  and  natural 
evil ;  and  by  connecting  ourselves  with  so- 
ciety, to  add  at  least  something  to  the  general 
interests  of  mankind.  The  misanthropist, 
therefore,  is  an  ungenerous  and  dishonour- 
able character.  Disgusted  with  life,  he  seeks 
a  retreat  from  it :  like  a  coward,  he  flees  from 
the  scene  of  action,  while  he  increasi^s  his 
own  misery  by  his  natural  discontent,  and 
leaves  others  to  do  what  they  can  for  them- 
selves. 

The  following  is  his  character  more  at 
large : — 

**  He  is  a  man,''  says  Saurin,  "  who  avoids 
society  only  to  free  himself  from  the  trouble 
of  being  useful  to  it  He  is  a  man,  who  con- 
siders his  neighbours  only  on  the  side  of  their 
defects,  not  knowing  the  art  of  combinuig  their 
virtue  with  their  vices,  and  of  rendering  the 
imoerfections  of  other  people  tolerable  by 
reflecting  on  his  own.  He  is  a  man  more 
employed  in  finding  out  and  inflicting  punish- 
ments on  the  guilty  than  in  devising  means 
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to  r^-form  them.  Me  is  a  man.  who  talks  i^f  The  Mi«hnih  consists  of  varirms  traditions 
n<irbinfr  bnt  banish inf;  and  exitutinq.  anl  i^f  the  Jfvf,  and  nf  «rX[ilaxiatioDs  of  leTeral 
wh'i,  hrfrcaoM?  hi-  thinks  hit  talt-MS  aiv  nut  jkko ^ej:i if  Scriptoiv:  thvs«  traditions  forring 
411  flit: i>:ntly  valuM  and  employi-rl  bj  his  fvl-  as  an  explication  of  the  written  Imw.and  su|>- 
|i»ir-<it!z*rns,  or  rathvr  becau-v  they  know  plements  to  it,  are  said  to  hare  been  deliTered 
h!<i  fiibli^.  and  d'>  not  ch<v>«4.'  to  be  subject  to  M«^»es  dnring  the  time  of  his  abode  on  the 
to  hi<  ca^ric*',  talks  <<f  •{uittinjr  citiirs.  towns  Moant:  which  he  afterwards  communicated 
and  MK-ivties  and  of  liiing  in  dcos  or  de-  t)  Aaron,  Elraiar,  and  his  servant  Joshua. 
seHo."  Uy  these  they  were  transmitted  to  the  seventy 

Mi-KR,  a  tirrm  funncrly  use*l  in  reference  elders;  by  them  to  the  prophets,  who  com- 
to  a  jK-rvm  in  wr*rtch.-rln-ss  or  calamity  :  but  inunicatt-d  thvm  to  the  men  of  the  great  san- 
it  now  dt-notes  a  parsimunious  person,  or  one  htilrim,  from  whom  the  wise  men  of  Jerusalem 
who  iv  rov»:t..iis  in  extn.-inity  ;  who  dcni'.s  and  Habylon  received  them.  According  to 
liittj^-ll'c\»-Ti  tlir  coiiifons  Hi' life  iDi'-oumulate  Pri  li-aux's  account,  they  passed  from  Jere- 
wi-al;!i.  Avarir**.  *:i>s  S.\urin,  may  Ik.*  con-  miah  to  Hanich.  from  him  to  Ezra,  and  from 
si'hrd  in  tv».j  diil"p.T,t  jKiiuts  of  light.  It  Kzra  to  the  men  of  the  great  synagnguo.  the 
may  Iv  convid'-n-*!  in  fiijs'.'  nu'n.  or  raihfr  la>t  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  who  deli- 
tli'»'»<*  jmMir  b!Mj*lsu<k»r*,  or  as  the  otifit-crs  vcred  them  to  Antigonus  of  Socho :  and  from 
of  ih»'  Uoiiian  F'niiKTor  Vi-vprLsiau  wt-re  calle<l,  him  tht-y  came  down  in  regalar  succession  to 
th'isr  s]Kjii«;cH  of  sf>ciety.  ^ho.  infatuated  with  Simton,  who  t<xik  our  Saviour  in  hit  arms; 
this  passi.in,  R«.-ek  uft*f r*  richt»s  as  the  supreme  to  llamalifl.  at  whose  feel  Paul  was  educated ; 
giMxl.  detirmiiie  to  ac<iuire  it  by  any  niethfxls,  and  last  of  all,  to  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holj,  who 
and  <>>)n«i'ler  the  ways  that  lead  to  wealth,  committed  them  to  writing  in  the  Mtshnah. 
li-^'-.il  or  illegal,  as  the  only  road  for  them  to  But  Dr.  Prideaux,  rejecting  the  Jewish  fictioD, 
travrl.  '  .  obsenes,  that  after  the  death  of  Simeon  the 

Avarice,  however,  must  be  considered  in  a  '  Jiist,  about  299  years  before  Christ,  the  Mish- 
scM'ond  point  of  light  It  not  only  consists  in  <  uical  doctors  arose,  who,  by  their  comments 
committing  l>old  crimi*s,  but  in  entertaining  and  conclusions  added  to  the  nimiber  of  those 
mean  ideas  and  practising  low  methods,  in-  traditirms  which  had  been  received  and  allowed 
compatible  with  such  magnanimity  as  our  b\  Kzra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogne ; 
condition  ought  to  ins[)ire.  It  consists  not  so  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  ceu- 
only  in  omitting  to  serve  G(»d,  but  in  trying  tury  after  Christ,  under  the  empire  of  Ant»v 
to  ass<K*iate  the  scr\'ice  of  (iod  with  that  of  ninus  Pius,  it  was  found  necessary  to  commit 
mammon.  i  these  traditions  to  writing;  more  especially 

How  many  forms  doth  avarice  tako  to  dis-  as  their  country  had  considerably  suffered 
guiM'  its4'lf  from  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it,  ui.dcr  Adrian,  and  many  of  their  schools  hsd 
and  hIio  will  Iw  drenehctl  in  the  guilt  of  it  j  lK>en  dissolved,  and  their  learned  men  cut  tiff; 
till  tiie  day  he  dies !  Sometimes  it  is  prudence,  .  and  therefore  the  usual  method  of  preserving 
whieh  requires  him  to  provide  not  only  for  |  their  traditions  had  failed.  Rabbi  Judah  on 
his  ]>resent  wants,  but  for  such  as  he  may  •  this  occasion  being  rector  of  the  school  at 
have  in  future.  SDUietimes  it  is  charity,  Tit)erias,  and  president  of  the  sanhedrim  in 
which  requires  him  not  to  give  society  exam-  ,  tli:it  place,  undertook  the  work,  and  compiled 
pies  of  ]>nHligaIity  and  parable.  Sometimes  it  it  in  six  hooks,  each  consisting  of  several 
IS  pan'ntal  love,  obliging  him  to  save  some-  tracts,  which  altogether  make  up  the  number 
thing  for  his  children.  Sometimes  it  is  cir-  of  sixty -three.  Priti.  Coitnex.,  vol.  it  p.  4«i», 
eumsiK'<>tion,  which  requires  him  not  to  supply  cScc,  ed.  9.  This  learned  author  compotes. 
people  who  make  an  ill  use  of  what  they  get.  j  that  the  3Iishnah  was  composed  about  the 
Sometimes  it  is  necessity,  which  obliges  him  I5iuh  year  of  our  Lord;  but  Dr.  Lightibot 
to  renel  artifice  by  artifice.     Sometimes  it  is 


conscience,  which  convinces  him,  good  man, 
that  he  hath  already  exceeded  in  compassion 
and  ulms-giving,  and  done  too  much.  Some- 
times it  is  equity,  for  justice  requires  that 
every  one  should  eiyoy  the  fruit  of  his  own 
lulM)urs,  and  those  of  his  ancestors.  Such,  alas ! 
are  the  awful  pretexts  and  subterfuges  of  the 
miser.     Saurin'g  »S'cr.,  vol.  v.  ser.    1*2.      See 

A  V A RICF.,  Coy KTOIISN  KSS. 

MiNiiNAii  (fn»m  niu.*,  itvravit,)  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  Talmud. 

The  Mishnah  contains  the  text;  and  the 
(lenuirn,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the 
'I'almud,  contains  th»'  commentaries :  so  that 


says,  that  Rabbi  Judah  compiled  theMiahnah 
alK>ut  the  year  of  Christ  190,  in  the  latter  eod 
of  the  reign  of  Commodus  ;  or  as  some  com- 
pute, in  the  year  of  Christ  220.  Dr.  Lardner 
IS  of  opinion  that  this  work  could  not  have 
b4»en  finished  before  the  year  190,  or  later. 
Thus  the  book  called  the  Mishnah  was  formed; 
a  book  which  the  Jews  have  generally  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  veneration.  The 
original  has  l»een  publisht*d  with  a  Latin  tiani* 
lation  by  Surenhusius,  with  notes  of  his  owa 
and  others  from  the  learned  Maimonides,  &c., 
in  six  volumes,  fol.  Amster.  a.i>.  1698 — Pa'l. 
See  TalmI'D.  It  is  written  in  a  much  purer 
style,  and  is  not  nearly  so  full  of  dreams  and 


the  <ieinam  is,  as  it  were,  a  ghwsary  «»n  the  '  vi.sions  as  the  (Jemara. 

MlKhwlh.  '  I         MiSREPRKHKNTATlON,    the    act     of    wilfullj 
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roproscnting  a  thing  otherfrise  than  it  is. 
*•  Thia,"  afl  an  elegant  writer  observes,  •*  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  of  conversation. 
Self-love  is  continually  at  work  to  give  to  all 
wi*  say  a  bias  in  our  own  favour.  How  often 
in  society,  otherwise  respectable,  are  we  pained 
with  narrations  in  which  prejudice  warps,  and 
Fclf-love  blinds! — How  often  do  we  see  that 
withholding  part  of  a  truth  answers  the  worst 
ends  of  a  falsehood !  How  often  regret  the 
unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause  by  placing  a 
sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  which  the 
K  peak  or  had  used  in  another  I  the  letter  of 
truth  preserved,  where  its  spirit  is  violated  I 
a  superstitious  exactness  scrupulously  main- 
tained in  the  underparts  of  a  detail,  in  order 
to  impress  such  an  idea  of  integrity  as  shall 
gain  credit  for  the  murepresenter,  while  he  is 
designedly  mistaking  the  leading  principle! 
How  may  we  observe  a  new  character  given 
to  a  fact  oy  a  di£ferent  look,  tone,  or  emphasis, 
which  alters  it  as  much  as  words  could  have 
done !  the  false  impression  of  a  sermon  con- 
veyed, when  we  do  not  like  the  preacher,  or 
when  through  him  we  wish  to  make  religion 
itself  ridiculous  ;  the  care  to  avoid  literal  nn- 
truth«,  while  the  mischief  is  better  effected 
by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a  passage  divested 
of  its  context!  the  bringing  together  detached 
portions  of  a  subject,  and  making  those  parts 
ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were  serious 
in  their  distinct  position!  the  insidious  use 
made  of  a  sentiment  by  representing  it  as  the 
opinion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  for- 
ward in  order  to  expose  it  I  the  relating  opi- 
nions which  had  merely  been  put  hypotheti- 
cally,  as  if  they  were  the  avowed  principles 
of  him  we  would  discredit !  that  subtle  false- 
hood which  is  so  made  to  incorporate  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  truth,  that  the  most  skilful 
moral  chemist  cannot  analyse  or  separate 
them!  for  a  gfxxl  misrepretenter  knows  that  a 
successful  lie  must  have  a  certain  infusion  of 
truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.  And  this 
amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill ;  as  too 
much  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mis- 
chief, and  too  Utile  would  destroy  the  belief  of 
the  hearer.  All  that  indefinable  ambiguity 
and  enuivocation ;  all  that  prudent  deceit, 
which  IS  rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those 
more  delicate  artifices  of  the  school  of  Ix)yola 
and  of  Chesterfield,  which  allow  us,  when  we 
dare  not  deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and 
discolour  it,  that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not 
resemble  the  truth  we  heard ;  these,  and  all 
the  thousand  shades  of  simulation  and  dissi- 
mulation, will  be  caref^illy  guarded  against  in 
the  conversation  of  vigilant  Christians."  H. 
More  on  Education^  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

Missal,  the  Romish  mass-book,  containing 
the  several  masses  to  be  said  on  particular 
days.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
misHn^  which,  in  the  ancient  <vhristian  church, 
gifrnitled  every  part  of  divine  service.  It  was 
formed  by  collecting  the  sejMirate  liturgical 


books  formeriy  used  in  the  religions  services, 
rarticolarly  the  Oratorium,  Lertiomarium, 
Evangeliarum,  Antiponariumy  the  Ccmon,  &c., 
for  the  convenience  of  the  priest  Some  of 
these  pra^'ers  and  ceremonies  are  vctj  an- 
cient Pius  V.  required,  in  1570,  that  the 
missal  which  had  been  revised  under  his 
direction,  should  be  adopted  by  the  whole 
Catholic  Church;  and  this  form  has  been 
retained  till  the  present  time;  the  changes 
introduced  by  Clement  VIII  and  Urban  VIII. 
being  little  more  than  the  alteration  of  a  few 
sentences,  and  the  addition  of  some  new 
masses  to  those  already  in  use. 

MunoifABT  SociETT,  an  establishment 
composed  of  persons  zealous  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  gospel  in  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  countries.  No  man  possessed 
of  the  least  degree  of  feeling  or  compassion 
for  the  human  race  can  deny  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  Christian  missions.  Whoever 
considers  that  by  far  the  mi^or  part  of  the 
world  is  envelopied  in  the  grossest  darkness, 
bound  with  the  chiuns  of  savage  barbarity, 
and  immersed  in  the  awfhl  chaos  of  brutal 
ignorance,  must,  if  he  be  not  destitute  of 
every  principle  of  religion  and  humanity, 
concur  with  the  design  and  applaud  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  engage  in  so  benevolent  a 
work.  We  shall  not,  however,  in  this  place, 
enter  into  a  defence  of  missions,  but  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  short  view  of  those 
that  have  been  established. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Xhe  Romish  Church 
particularly  exerted  herself  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  her  religion.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  pretend  to  have  done  mighty  ex- 
ploits in  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  but,  when  we 
consider  the  superstitions  they  imposed  on 
some,  and  the  dreadful  cruelties  they  inflicted 
on  others,  it  more  than  counterbalances  anr 
good  that  was  done.  For  a  time,  the  Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans,  and  other  religions  or- 
ders, were  very  zealous  in  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen ;  but  the  Jesuits  outdid  them  all 
in  their  attempts  in  the  conversion  of  African, 
Asian,  and  American  infidels.  Xavier  spread 
some  hints  of  the  Romish  religion  through 
the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  Indies, 
through  most  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  of 
Ceylon.  In  1549  he  sailed  to  Japan,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  church  there,  which  at 
one  time  was  said  to  have  consisted  of  about 
600,000  Christians.  After  him,  others  pene- 
trated into  China,  and  founded  a  church, 
which  continued  about  170  years.  About 
1580,  others  penetrated  into  Chili  and  Peru, 
in  South  America,  and  converted  the  natives. 
Others  bestirred  themselves  to  convert  the 
Greeks,  Nestorians,  Monophysites,  Abyssi- 
nians,  and  the  Figyptian  Copta.  **  It  is,  how- 
ever,** as  one  observes,  "  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  disciples  of  a  Xavier,  or  the  cocl- 
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MTts  of  a   l.<>\nl:i  ami  1>(iiiniiio,  laitli  tlii-ir  '  the  first    oiuployi.>d  uo    this  iniiKirtant    litis- 

partisans  of  the   Knmish  Chun-h,  should  be  Mon ;  t(«  them  others  were  soon  addixl,  who 

adiiiitteil  among  ttie  liiiiiibor  of  Christians  or  lahountl   with   considerable   6acc<.'S«.      It   U 

thrir  labours  1k>  thouprht  to  have  contributed  said   that   upwards  of  18,(X>i>  Gentoos  have 

to  the  prouiotion  or  to  the  hinderanee  of  the  l>eeii  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 

reiipriou   of  ('hri'«t.     Certain   it   is,  that  the  tianity. 

inethcils  these  men  pursued  tended  much  more  I      A  great  work  hus  been  carried  on  among 

to  make  <li.seiples  to  themselves  and  the  pon-  the  Indian  nations  in  North  America.     One 

tilfs  of  Home,  than  to  form  the  mind  to  the  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  instruments  in 

reception  t»f  evangelical  truth."    With  ardent  this  work  was  the  excellent  Mr.  EUiot,  com- 

zeul,  however,  and  unwearied  industry,  these  monly  called  the  Indian  apostle,  who,  from 

apostles  lalKuired  in  this  work.     lu  1*022  we  the  time  of  his  going  to  New  England,  in 
find  the  p<.>i)e  established  a  congregation  of    IC'H,  to  his  death,  in  1690,  devoted  himself 

cardinals,  </c  pn>iHmandaJidi'^  and  endowed  it  to  this  great  work  by  his  lips  and  pen,  trans- 

with  ample  revi  nues,  and  every  thing  which  lating  the   Bible  and   other  books    into  the 

could  f«>rMard  the  missions  was  liln-rally  sup-  native  dialect  Some  years  after  this,  Thomas 

plied.    In  Hj'J7.  also,  Crhan  added  the  college  Mayhew,  Esn.,  governor  and  patentee  of  the 

J'or  t/w  jtrijuiiatintt  of  t/.fjiiith  ;  in  "x^hich  mis-  islands    of    Martha*s    Vineyard,    and   some 

sionarics  were  taught  the   languages  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  greatly  exerted  himself 

countries   to  which   tliey   were   to   be   sent,  in  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Indians  in  that 

Franc<;  copied  the '  example  of  Rome,  and  {Kirt  of  America.    His  son  John  gathered  and 

formed  an  establishment  for  the  saute  pur-  founded  an  Indian  church,  which,  after  his 

)>oses.     The  Jesuits  claimed  tlie  first  rank,  as  death,  not  being  able  to  pay  a  minister,  the 

due  to  their  zeul.  learning,  and  devotedness  to  old  gentleman  himself^  at   seventy  years  of 

the  holy  see.     The  Dominicans  Franciscans,  age,  became  their  instructor  for  more  than 

and  others,  disputed  the  {lalm  with  them.  The  twenty  years;  and  his  grandson  and  great- 
new  world  and  the  Asiatic  regions  were  the  '  grandson  l)oth  succeeded  him  in   the  same 

chief  field  of  their  labours.     Tliey  penetrated  work.     Mr.  D.  Brainerd    was   also    a   tnily 

into  the   uncultivated   recesses   of  America,  pious  and  successful  missionary  among  the 

They   visited  the  untried  regions  of  Siam,  Susquehannah  and  Delaware  Indians.     His 

Tonipiin,  and  I'oehin-China.     They  entered  journal  contains  instances  of  very  extraor- 

the  vast  empire  of  China  itself,  and  numlK-red  dinary  conversions. 

millions  among  tlieir  converts.     They  dared  ,      But  the  Moravians  have  exceeded  all  in 

to  front  tin*  dangt-rs  of  tlie  tyrannical  govern-  their  missionary  exertions.     They  have  vari- 

inent  of  Ja]»an.     In  India  thev  assumed  the  ous  missions ;  and,  by  their  persevering  zeaL 

garb  and  austerities   of  the  firahmins,  and  it  is  said,  upwards  of  23,001)  of  the  mi>st  dt->- 

b<»asteil  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  of  a  thou-  titute  of  mankind,  in  different  regions  of  the 
san<l  converts  baptized  in  one  year  by  a  single  '  ci.rth,  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 

missionary.     Tlieir  sutl'erings,  however,  were  of  the  truth.     Vast  numbers  in  the  Danish 

very  great;  and  in  China  and  Japan  they  were  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jau,  and  Su  Croix, 

cx{)osed  to  the   mo^t  dreadful   persecutions,  and  the  English  islands  of  Jamaica,  A utigiia, 

and  many  tliousands  were  cut  off,  nith,  at  Nevis,    Barbadoes,   St.  Kitts,    and    Tobapx 
last,  a  final  expulsion  from  the  empires.     In  ,  have,  by  their  ministry,  been  called  to  wor- 

Afriea  the  Capuchins  were  chiefly  employed,  ship  God  in  spirit  and  m  truth.    In  the  iuhos- 

thi>ugh  it  d<H'S  not  appear  that  tliey  had  any  pitable  climes   of  Greenland  and   LabradiT. 

considerable  success.     And  in  America  their  they  have  met  with  wonderful  success,  after 

labvtrions  exertions  have  had  ])ut  little  influ-  undergoing  the  most  astonishing  dangers  and 

ence.  ve  fear,  to  promote  the  real  conversion  difUculties.     The  Arrowack  Indians,  and  the 
of  the  natives  to  the  tnith.                                  |  negroes  of  Surinam  and  Berbice,  have'  been 

In   the  year    1C21,   the   Dutcli   opened   a  collected  into  bodies  of  faithful    people  ty 
church  in  the  city  of  llatavia,  and  from  hence  ,  them.      Canada  and  the   United   States  of 

ministers  were  sent  to  Amboyna.     At  Ley-  North  America  have,  by  their  instruments- 

den,  ministers  and  assistants  ^  ere  educated  lity,  afi'orded  happy  evidences  of  the  powir 

for  the  purpose  of  missions  under  the  famous  of  the  gosiK'I.     Even  those  esteemed  the  last 

AValiCus,  and  sent  into  the  East,  where  thou-  of  human  beings,  for  brutishucss  and  igmv* 
sands  em)»raced  the  I'hristian  religion  ut  For-  [  ance,  the  Hottentots,  have  been  formed  into 

mosa,   C(dumba,   Java,  Malabar,    &c. ;    and  their  societies;  and  upwards,  of  seven  han' 

though  the  work  declineil  in  some  places,  yet  dred  are    said    to    be   worshipping   God  at 

there  arc  still  churches  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Buvians  Cloof,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Amboyna,  &c.                                                      [  >^'e  might  also  mention  their  efforts  to  illa- 

Aljout  1705,  Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  mine  the  distant  East,  the  coast  of  Coronuo- 

applicd  to  the  university  of  Halle,  in  Ger-  del,  and  the  Nicobar  islands;  their  attempts 

many,  for  misgionarit's  to  preach  the  gospel  to  iK'Uctrate  into  Abyssinia,  to  carry  the  g»«- 

on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  I.iast  Indies;  i>el  to  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  to  af^.^end  th* 

and  Messrs.  Ziegenbalg  and  Tlutsche  were  mountains  of  Caucasus.     In  fact,  where  shall 
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wt;  find  tlu'  nion  whu  have  lal)oiiro<l  as  those 
have?  Their  invincible  patience,  their  well- 
repilated  zeal,  their  self-denial,  their  constant 
prudence,  deserve  the  meed  of  highest  appro- 
bation. Nor  are  they  wearied  in  so  honour- 
able a  service ;  for  they  have  numerous  mis- 
sionaries still  employed  in  different  parts  of 
tht'  world.     Sec  Moravians. 

(Jo<k1  has  bi'cn  also  done  by  the  Wesleyan 
Mi'thodists,  Mho  are  certainly  not  the  least  in 
missionary  Mork.  They  have  several  mis- 
sionaries in  the  British  dominions  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  They  have  some 
thousands  of  members  in  their  societies  in 
those  parts.     See  Methodists. 

In  1791,  a  society  was  instituted  among 
the  Haptists,  called  **  The  Particular  Baptist 
S>ei».'ty  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen;"  under  the  auspices  of  which 
missionaries  were  sent  to  India,  where  they 
have  had  considerable  success,  particularly 
in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  many 
of  the  Indian  languages  and  dialects.  They 
have  also  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  their  efforts  have  been  signally  blessed 
in  the  conversion  of  the  poor  negroes. 

In  the  year   1795,  the  London  Missivuary 
S^Huti/  was  formed.     According  to  its  con- 
stitution, it  is  not  confined  to  one  body  of 
people,  but  consists  of  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  Independents.  mIio  hold  an  an- 
nual meeting  in  London  in  May.     Missions 
have  been  established  by  this  society  in  the  j 
South  Seas,  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  t 
India,  China,  and  Siberia,  in  most  of  which  ; 
places  the  labours  of  its  devoted  agents  have 
biMU    remarkably  blessed,  es|)eciaily   in   the  ' 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  are  upwanLs  of 
twenty,  on  which   idolatry  has  been  entirely  ' 
abolished,   several  Christian  churches    have 
been    formed,    and    some   thousands   of  the 
natives  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  genuine 
conversion.       According   to   the     report   for 
1840,  the  society  had   1  Hi  Nations,  Mith  17.'} 
I'uropean   missionaries,  besides  06    printers, 
S4*hcM>luiasters,    ^:c.,     and     native     teachers, 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  400.     About 
2ii,Ui.K>  children  and  adults  receive  instruction 
in  tfie  schools,     'i'he  annual  expenditure  now 
aitiounts  to  upwards  of  80,00o/. 

Besides     the    above-mentioned    societies, 
others  have  been  formed,  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church.     In  1699,  u  society 
was    instituted    in    England    for   Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.     In  1701,  another  was 
formed  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.     In  Scotland,  about  the  year  ' 
17«H),  a  society  was  instituted  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Chnstian  Knowledge.     In  1800,  the 
i'hurch  Missionary  Society  was  formed.     Its 
stations  are  r>6  in  number, — in  India,  West  , 
Africa,    Australia,    the   Mediterranean,    the 
^Vest   Indies  and  British  America.     Its  ex-  , 
penditure  lor  1831,  was  44.266/.  VU.  9</.  j 

Societies  for  spreading  the  Gospel  also  have 


been  instituted  in  various  other  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  where  there  exists 
a  most  active  society,  called  the  "  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,"  the  missionaries  of  which 
are  labouring  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  Pales- 
tine, Armenia,  the  Greek  islands,  and  India. 
From  the  whole,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
li^ht  and  knowledge  of  the  glorious  gospel 
will  be  more  diffused  than  ever  throughout 
the  earth.     And  who  is  there  that  has  any 
concern  for  the  souls  of  men,  any  love  for 
truth  and  religion,  but  what  must  rejoice  at 
the  formation,  number,  and  success  of  those 
institutions,  which  have  not  the  mere  tem- 
poral concerns  of  men,  but  their  everlasting 
welfare,  as  their  object  ?    My  heart  overflows 
with  joy,  and  mine  eyes  with  tears,  when  I 
consider  the  happy  and  extensive  effects  which 
are  likely  to  take  place.    The  untutored  mind 
will  receive  the  peaceful  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue ;  the  savage  barbarian  will 
rejoice  in  the  copious  blessings,  and  feel  tht 
benign  effects  of  civilization  ;    the  ignorant 
idolator  will  be  directed  to  offer  up  his  prayers 
and  praises  to  the  true  God,  and  learn  the  way 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.    The  habi- 
tations of  cruelty  will  become  the  abodes  oJ 
peace  and  security,  while  ignorance  and  super- 
stition shall  give  way  to  the  celestial  blessings 
of  intelligence,  purity,  and  joy.     Happy  men, 
who  are   employed  as  instruments   in   this 
cause ;  who  ft>rego  your  personal  comforts, 
relinquish  your  native  country,  and  volun- 
tarily devote   yourselves  to  the  most  noble 
and  honourable  of  services !  Peace  and  pros- 
perity he  with  you  I    Milhrs  History  of  the 
Propii(jation  of  (Christ,;  KcnnttCs  ditto;   Gil- 
lie«s  Historicol   Colkvtion ;     Can/s    En<juiry 
respecting  Missions ;  LoskicWs  History  of  the 
Moravian     Missions ;     Crantz's     History    of 
Grcfnland ;  Home's  Letters  on  Alissions;  Ser- 
mons and  Reports  of  tlic  London  Mission/try  Su" 
ciety ;  Choule  s  Origin  and  History  of  Missions. 
Williama'  and  Edwards  Missionary  Gazetteers, 

MiTKK,  a  sacerdotal  ornament  worn  on  the 
head  by  bishops  and  certain  abbots,  on  solemn 
occasions,  being  a  sort  of  cap,  pointed  and 
cleft  at  the  top.  His  holiness  the  pope  uses 
four  different  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less 
richly  adorned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
festivals  on  which  they  are  assumed.  The 
mitre  is  frequently  met  with  in  early  Chris- 
tian manuscripts,  in  illuminated  missals,  and 
upon  tlie  oldest  ecclesiastical  monuments.  A 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  in  the  seventh 
century,  bears  this  mark  of  distinction  in  the 
shape  of  a  round,  high,  and  p}Tamidal  mitre, 
such  as  those  M'hich  the  popes  have  since  . 
worn,  and  offers,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  its  usage  in  churches. 

M'Lean,  Arciubald,  an  eminent  Baptist 
writer,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  May,  1733, 
O.  S.,  at  (^t  Kilbride,  a  small  village  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Glasgow.  His  fatK«it 
was  a  native  of  U\v   Wv^Vasv^s,  ^\xftx<t  \x^ 
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pa.^4^-<l  hLs  youth.     He  was  the  thirl  iu  dcs-         Mr.  M'l^an'A  parents  were  memhety  of  the 
cent  from   Hrolus,  eldest  son  of  Duart,  the  Presbyterian  charch  of  Scotland,  and  trained 
chief  of  the  clan  of  the  M'Leans.     His  father  ap  their  son  in  a  veneration  for  that  natiooal 
was  a  fanner,  but  his  agricultural  pursuits,  establishment  of  religion.     He  was  broogfat 
however,  proved  unsuccessful ;    and   in  the  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  the  tnith  as  it 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  fjmily  became  re-  is  in  Jesus,  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  ]Mac> 
duced  to  considerable  straits  and  difficulties,  lanrin,  a  minister  of  the  established  church ; 
But  as  adversity  rarely  produces  much  alter-  he  consequently  entered  into  die  communion 
ation  in  the  breast  of  a  true  Highlander,  se-  of  that  church,  and  continued  sereral  years  a 
veral  of  the  friends  of  his  youth  continued  to  very  zealous  member  of  it.     He    regnlarly 
visit  hira,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  pass  attended  the  fellowship  or  prayer-mevtings, 
through  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  and  strictly  conformed  to  all  thie  institutions 
resided.       Among    these   was    a    Highland  of  the  Presbyterian  plan  of  Church  govem- 
laird«  who  look  notice  of  young   Archibald,  ment.     He  was  afterwards,  however,  led  to 
and  requested  his  parents  would  let  him  go  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  all  national 
with  him  to  the  Highlands  as  a  companion  to  establishments  of  Christianity,  bv  reading  Mr. 
his  own  son,  a  youth,  about  the  same  age.  John  Cilas's  Testimony  of  the  ifing  of  Mar- 
Tliis  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  pro-  tyrs ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  change  in 
ceeded  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  where  he  continued  his  view  of  things,  he,  in    1762,  withdrew 
about  six  months,  and  learned  to  speak  and  from  the  communion  of  the  national  church, 
rearl  the  Gaelic  tongue.     On  his  return  from  and  united  with  a  small  society  of  Glasites, 
the  Highlands  he  was  sent  to  sch(X)l,  and  in  who  at  that  time  were  the  only  independents 
a  few  years  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  in   Glasgow.      His  continujuice   with   them, 
of  the  elementary  branches  of  education, —  however,  was  of  short  duration ;    for,  in  the 
the   reading  and  writing  his  mother-tongue,  following  year,  he  left  them  on  a  case  of  dis- 
arithmetic,  and  the  J^tin  language.      In  a  cipline,  in  which  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
8ubse(|ucnt  period  of  liis  life,  he  albo  iK'came  church.     In  1765,  Mr.  McLean  becanie  a  Bap- 
sufficiently  conversant  with   the  Greek  and  tist,  and  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Camiichael,  in 
Hebrew,  to  read  the  word  of  God  in  the  ori-  Edinburgh.     In  1 7G7,  having  gone  to  Ix>nd<>n, 
ginal ;  but  this  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  in-  he  continued  there,  at  his  printing  business, 
dustrv  and  application,  acquired,  too,  without  till  the   month  of  December,  when,  having 
the  Bid  (»f  a  t«-acher.     When  he  had  attained  been  applied  to  to  become  overseer  of  the 
the  ag<' of  fourteen,  his  parents  were  desirous  extensive  printing  concern  of    Messrs.  Do- 
that  he  Khould  fix  upon  some  profusion,  with  naldson  and  Co,  in  Edinburgh,  he  acceded  to 
a  view  to  his  future  plan  of   life;    and  his  the    proposal,  and,  quitting   the  metropolij, 
fondne^:s  for  b<K)ks  naturally  directed  his  at-  settled  there  with  his  family.     He  now  sta- 
tention  to  the  printing  business.  Accordingly,  tedly  assembled  with    the   small    church  in 
in  1710,  he  was  articled  as  an  apprentice  to  a  Ixiinburgh,   in    the    capacity   of    a    private 
printer  iu  Glasgow,  by  whom  he  was  highly  memKT ;  but,  in  June,  1768,  he  was  chosen 
prized  and  esteemed.     This  was  an  employ-  colleague  to  Mr.  CarmichaeL 
roent  every  way  congenial  to  his  disposition.        S<x)n  after  Mr.  M'Lean  had  been  baptixed. 
The  variety  of  works  which  were  constantly  and  previous  to  his  leaving  Glasgow,  he  jn$ 
passing  thmiigh  his  hands,  proved  at  the  same  strongly  solicited  by  his  brethren  at  Edin- 
time  n  source  of  amusement  and  information  ;  burgh  to  write  an  answer  to  IVIr.  Glas*s  Dis- 
and  he  soon  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted  sertation  on  Infant  Baptism  ;  and  yielding  tn 
with  every  branch  of  the  printing  business,  the  urgent  request  of  his  brethren,  in  the 
His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  year  1766,  he  wrote  his  Letters  to  Mr,  John 
of  the  languages   in   which    the  Scriptures  Glas. 

were  originally  written  :  and  to  facilitate  his  i      The  church  in  Edinburgh   now  increased 

acquaintance  with  them   he   constructed  se-  considerably,  and  the  Baptist  profession  begin 

veral  grammars  for   his  own  use,  some  of  to  extend    to  Glasgow,    Dundee,  Montro«e, 

which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  other  towns  of  Scotland.      In  the  yev 

During  the  term   of  his  apprenticeship,  he  1769,  several  persons  went  from  Glasgow  fr) 

also  applied  himself  to  a  course  of  general  Edinburgh,  and  were  baptized, 
reading,  and  to  the  particular  study  of  some        In  the  year  1777,  he  published,  "  A  Dc- 

branclics  of  science  connected  with  theology,  fence  of  iJelievers'  Baptism/'  in  answer  to  a 

which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  pamphlet  which  had  recently  made  its  appear 

acf|uaintance  with  the  Scriptures  which  he  ance  in  Glasgow,  in  behalf  of  infant  baptisA 

ultmiately  attained.     After  the  expiration  of  This  drew  the  attention  of  many  persons  to 

his    apprenticeship,    he     continued    at    the  the  subject ;  the  controversy  got  access  into 

printing  business,  and  having  acquired  con-  a  pcedobaptist  congregation   at    Edinbuigk; 

siderable  respect,  as  well  as  eminence  in  his  and  soon  afterwards  six  of  their  number  em* 

jyrofession,  he  was  often  consulted  by  authors,  braced  Baptist  views,  and  were  added  to  the 

on  the  subject  of  their  manuscripts,  as  a  per-  church.     Mr.  McLean  continued  to  superia- 
Bon  of  correct  taste  and  )adgmcnx«                  \\A\xd  the  extensive  concerns   of  DonaUsoa's 
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printing  office  for  eighteen  ycjirs,  namely, 
tVom  1707  to  17S5,  which  had  been  a  period 
of  extraordinary  exertion. 

In  March,  1778,  Mr.  William  Braidwood, 


has  been  greatly  praifted,  even  by  those  who, 
on  other  subjects,  differed  materially  from 
him.  Mr.  M*Lean  was  considerably  engaged 
about  this  period,  in  visiting  various  places  in 


who  had  been  the  elder  of  an  independent .  Scotland  and  England,  where  the  principles 
society  at  Edinburgh,  embraced  the  Baptist  .  of  the  Scotch  baptists  had  ^nod  access,  and 
profession,  joined  the  church  under  M'L^m's  >  in  forming  societies  and  aiding  the  regulation 
ministry,and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  ;  of  their  affairs.     In  1791  he  published  two 

joint  elder  with  him.     Thus  the  church  pos-  sermons,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Belief  of 

sossed  a  presbytery,  and  became  increasingly  the  Gospel  Saving  Faith.**  The  two  sermons 
pros|)erous.                                                         .  were,  however,  cast  into  one,  and  an  appendix 

In  Junuriry,  1778,  the  distinguishing  sen-  subjoined,  containing  a  refutation  of  certain 
timent  of  the  Baptists  got  access  into  an  in-  principles,  advanced  by  a  Mr.  Barnard  on  the 
dependent  church  in  Glasgow,  under  the  pas-  subject.  This  pamphlet  has  since  been  re- 
toral  care  of  Mr.  Robert  Moncrieff,  and  lum*  printed  in  a  detached  form.  In  171)7  he  pub- 
self  with  nine  of  his  brethren,  applied  to  lished  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  lUus- 
Mr.  M'Lean  to  baptize  them,  which  he  ac-  tration  of  Christ*s  Commission.  In  1799  he 
cordingly  did,  regulated  the  discipline  of  the  published  **  A  Dissertation  on  the  Influences 
chnrch,  and  appointed  Mr.  Moncrieff  the  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  with  a  Defence  of  the 
pastor.  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  a  Paraphrase, 

About  the  year  1785,  in  consequence  of  the  with  Notes,  on  Kom.  v.  12,  to  the  end  of  the 

varied  exertions  of  Mr.  McLean,  his  health  chapter.**    In  1802,  he  published  **  A  Reply 

was  much  affected.     The  spread  of  the  Bap-  to  Mr.  Fuller's  Appendix  to  his   Book,  on 

tist  profession,  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Gospel,  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  par- 

and    the   discriminating;    principles    of   the  ticularly    to    his    Doctrine   of    Antecedent 

churches  formed  upon  the  plan  of  those  of  Holiness,  and    the    Nature    and  Object   of 

the  Scotch  Baptists,  having  extended  also  to  Justifying  Faith.**     In  1807  he  published  his 

various  parts  of  England,  occasioned  nume-  **  Review  of  Mr.  Wardlaw*s  Lectures  on  the 

rous  applications  at  this  period,  to  him,  not  Abrahamic  Covenant,  and  its  supposed  Con- 
only  for  information,  by  letter,  on  points  of   nexion  with  Infknt  Baptism.**     In  1810  the 

difficulty  that  arose  among  them,  but  also  for  only  remaining   controversial  piece  of  Mr. 

visits,  to  set  societies  in  order,  and  ordain  McLean's  was  published,  entitled  ^  Strictures 

4flders  over  them.     As  his  engagements  in  on  the  Sentiments  of  Dr.  James  Watt  and 

Mr.  Donaldson*s  printing  office  precluded  the  others,  respecting  a    Christian  Church,  the 

possibility  of  a  compliance  with  the  greater  Pastoral  Office,  and    the  Right   of   private 

part  of  tnese  applications,  and  as  the  church  Brethren  to  administer  the  Lord*s  Supper.** 

of  Edinburgh  was  now  res[>ectable  in  point  About  the  year  1805,  Mr.  McLean,  having  ar- 

of  number,  they  urged  it  upon  him  to  give  rived  at  the  age  of  seventy,   was   strongly 

up  his  secular  employ,  and  accept  such  a  sa-  urged  by  some   of  his   friends,   who   were 

lury  as  their  ability  enabled  them  to  raise  aware  that  they  could  not  now  reasonably 

him.     He  complied  with  that  request ;  con-  expect    his    continuance   with   them    many 

seated  to  accept  a  salary  from  the  church,  years,  to  publish  a  uniform   edition  of  his 

vf  sixty  guineas  per  annum,  at  which  snm  it  works,  to  which  he  consented,  intending  to 

continued  for   several   years ;    and  though,  '  add  to  those  already  before  the  public,  several 

when  an  extraordinary  rise  in  all  the  neces-  other  treatises  which  were  either  prepared  or 

saries  of  life  took  place,  it  was  graduallly  projected,  and  particularly  a  Commentary  on 
augmented,  yet  it  never  exceeded  a  hundred    the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     This  last-men- 

fiM// firenfyiKwiu/f,  which  was  the  sum  he  was  tioned  undertaking    had,  for  a  number  of 

iu  the  receipt  of  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  '  years,  occupied  a  leading  place  in  his  inten- 

In  1 786  he  published  his  treatise,  entitled,  tions.     He   had  bestowed   much   time   and 

**  The  Commission  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  pains  upon  it  in  his  studies — ^two  or  three 

bis    Apostles,  illustrated.**     This   work  has  distinct  courses  of  lectures  had  been  delivered 

been  much  read  and  greatly  admired  for  its  \  on  that    important    portion  of  the    sacred 

simple   and  scriptural  statements,  even  by  I  writings  to  the  church   under  his  pastoral 

many  who  do   not  follow  with  the  Scotch  |  care,  which  had  excited  the  strongest  prepos- 

Baptists.     About  this  time  also,  Mr.  McLean  '  sessions  in  its  favour,  throughout  the  circle 

drew  up  an  "  Essay  on  the  Calls  and  Invita-  of  his  acquaintance,  whenever  it  should  make 


tions  of  the  Gospel,*'  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Missionary  5lagazine.  In  1788  he  pub- 
lished **  A  Letter  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
originally  addressed  to  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Edinburgh ;  to 
which  is  added,  A  Review  of  Dr.  Walker's 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ**    This  wodk  also 


its  appearance — and  in  order  to  confer  upon 
the  work  all  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of 
which  he  was  capable,  he  revised  and  rewrote 
the  copy  three  Afferent  times. 

The  Baptist  Mission  to  India  was  an  un- 
dertaking which,  at  this  time,  engaged  much 
of  Mr.  M*I>ean*s  attention,  and  iiv  vas^^xftxvTi% 
it  he  took  a  yer^  \i^^V)  voXttx^flX.    '\SDS^^:l^A 
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tlie  cause  was  in  its  infancy  in  England,  and 
no  individual  in  Scotland  had  been  stirred  up 
to  take  any  active  measures  in  its  bi'half. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  Mr. 
M'l-iean  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  church 
and  congregation  among  whom  he  laboured, 
founded  upon  ]*salm  xxii.  27,  28  :  **  All  the 
«nds  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn 
unto  the  I^ord ;  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
nations  shall  worship  before  thee;  for  the 
kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  governor 
among  the  nations."  The  effects  of  this  ser- 
mon were  very  consi«lerable,  and  as  the  : 
preaching  and  publication  of  it  was  followed  I 
up  by  "  An  Address  to  the  jK^ople  of  God,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  Duty  of  using  Means  for  the 
universal  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  (Mirist," 
our  author's  zea!  happily  stiumlated  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen  to  co-operate  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  I^aptist  Mission  to  India. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  1812,  he 
was  seized  with  a  dimness  in  one  of  his  eyes. 
Electricity  was  applied,  but  without  any  per- 
ceptible effect.  He  nevertheless  contiimed 
his  labours  in  the  church,  and  preachetl  as 
usual  on  the  Lord's  day,  December  the  Gth. 
His  health,  however,  daily  became  worse,  and 
at  length,  on  Deeemlwr  the  21st,  1812,  he 
expired,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  As 
a  minister,  a  Christian,  and  an  author,  he  was 
alike  distinguished.  An  opinion  has,  indeed, 
very  generally  prevailed  among  the  dissenters 
throughout  England,  that  Mr.  M'Lean,  and 
those  with  whom  he  walked  in  church  fel- 
lowship, differed  from  the  Sandemanians  in 
scarcely  any  thing  but  the  subject  of  baptism  : 
but  this  opinion  is  totally  unfounded.  A  hand- 
some edition  of  his  works  was  published,  in 
seven  volumes,  octavo,  Iyond<m,  1823,  with  a 
Memoir  of  fm  Li/e^  tjic  Ay  W.  Jones. 

M'MiLLANiTKs.  See  Synod,  Reformed 
Presbyter. 

Moderate,  to  moderate  a  call,  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  is.  under  the  presidency  of  one  of 
the  clergy,  to  publicly  announce  and  give  in 
an  invitation  to  a  minister  or  licentiate  to 
take  the  charge  of  a  parish  ;  which  announce- 
ment or  invitation,  thus  given  in  the  hearing 
of  the  assembled  parishioners,  is  regarded  as 
the  first  legal  step  towards  a  settlement. 

Moderation,  the  state  of  keeping  a  due 
mean  between  extremes :  calmness,  temper- 
ance^ or  equanimity.  It  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  our  opinions,  Rom.  xii.  3 ; 
but  in  general  it  respects  our  conduct  in  that 
state  which  comes  under  the  description  of 
ease  or  prosperity ;  and  ought  to  take  place  in 
our  wishes,  pursuits,  expectations,  pleasures, 
and  passions.  See  Bishop  Hall  on  Modera- 
tion^ ser,  16  ;  Blair^n  Sermons j  vol.  iii.  ser.  12  ; 
Toplady's  Works^  vol.  iii.  ser.  10. 

Moderator,  a  clergyman  presiding  in  the 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

or  in  Bny  of  the  subordinate  courts  of  that 

church ;  and  likewise  the  mimsleT  actmg  as 


chainnan  or  president  of  any  of  the  church 
courts  among  Presbyterian  I)issenters. 

Modesty  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  hu- 
mility, and  sometimes  to  express  chastity. 
The  Greek  word  Koafiw^^  modestus,  signifies 
neat  or  clean.  Modesty,  therefore,  consists  in 
purity  of-sentiraent  and  manners,  inclining  us 
to  abhor  the  least  appearance  of  vice  and  in- 
decency, and  to  fear  doing  any  thing  which 
will  incur  censure.  An  excess  of  modesty 
may  be  calle<l  bashfulness,  and  the  want  of  it 
impertinence.  There  is  a  false  or  vicious 
mtnlesty  which  influences  a  man  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet ;  such  as,  through 
fear  of  offending  his  companions,  he  runs  into 
their  follies  or  excesses ;  or  it  is  a  falsi*  mo- 
desty which  restrains  a  man  from  doing  what 
is  good  or  laudable ;  such  as  being  ashamed 
to  speak  of  religion,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety  and  devotion. 

Mohammed  was  born    in    the    reign   of 
Anushirwan   the  Just,  Emperor  of  Persia, 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  centurv  of  the 
Christian  eni.    He  came  into  the  world  under 
I  some  disadvantages.     His  father,  Abd'allah, 
\  was  a  younger  s(m  of  Abd'almotalleb,   and 
dying  very  young,  and  in  liis  father's  lifetime. 
I  left  his  widow  and  infant  son  in  very  mean 
I  circumstances,  his  whole  subsistence  consist- 
ing but  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  she 
slave.     Abd'almotalleb  was  therefore  obliged 
to  take  care  of  his  grandchild  IVIohammed; 
which  he  not  only  did  during  his  life,  but  at 
his  death  enjoined  his  eldest  son,  Abu  Taleb, 
who  was  brother  to  Abd'allah  by  the  same 
mother,  to  provide  for  him  for  the    futun*; 
whifli   he   very   affectionately   did,   and   in- 
structed him  in  the  business  of  a  merchant, 
which  he  followed  ;  and  to  that  end  he  took 
him   into  Syria,  "when   he  was  but  thirteen. 
He  afterwards  recommended  him  to  Khadi- 
jah,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  for  her  factor; 
in  w  hose  service  he  behavt»d  himself  so  well, 
that  by  making  him  her  husband,  she  soon 
raised  him  to  an  e((uality  with  the  richest  in 
,  Mecca. 

I  After  he  began,  by  this  advantageous  match. 
^  to  live  at  his  ease,  it  was  that  he  formed  the 
'  scheme  of  establishing  a  new  religion,  or,  a> 
I  he  expressed  it,  of  replanting  the  only  true 
'  and  ancient  one  professed  by  Adam,  N(Kdi, 
\  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  all  the  prophi-ts, 
I  by  destroying  the  gross  idolatry  into  which 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen  had  fallea, 
I  and  weeding  out  the  corruptions  and  super- 
I  stitions  which  the  latter  Jews  and  Christians 
I  had,  as  he  thought,  introduced  into  their  ri'li- 
gion,  and  reducing  it  to  its  original  purity, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  one 
God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad,  he 
rightly  judgt»d  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  begin  with  the  conversion  of  his  own 
househ(»ld.  Having,  therefore,  retired  with  his 
family  as  he  had  done  several  times  bcfoiVt 
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to  aoave  in  Mount  Kara,  \\(*  there  opCDCtl  the 
s<'v'rot  of  his  missiou  to  his  vitc  Khad'^ah  ; 
nnd  acquainti'd  her  that  the  angel  Gahriel 
had  just  before  appi'ared  to  hiiu,  and  told  bim 
that  he  was  appointed  the  apostle  of  God :  he 
also  reiH?ated  to  her  a  passage  which  he  pre- 
tended had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
luinistr^  of  the  angel,  with  those  other  cir« 
cunistatiees  of  this  first  appearance  which  arc 
related  by  the  Mohammedau  writers.  Khadi- 
jah  nveived  the  news  with  great  joy,  swearing 
b\  Him  in  whose  hands  her  soul  was,  that  she 
trusted  he  would  be  the  prophet  of  his  nation; 
and  immediately  communicated  what  she  had 
lieard  t(»  her  cousin  Wurakah  Ebn  Nawfal, 
M  lio,  iK-ing  a  Christian,  could  write  in  the 
Hebrew  character,  and  was  tolerably  well 
xersiHl  in  the  Scriptures;  and  he  readily  came 
into  her  opinion,  assuring  her  that  the  same 
angel  m  ho  had  formerly  appeared  unto  Moses 
\*;is  now  sent  to  Mohammed.  The  first  over- 
ture the  |»n»phet  made  was  in  the  month  of 
K:iniadan,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  agt>, 
w  hicli  is  therefore  usually  called  the  year  of 
liis  mis>ion. 

KnetKira^ied  by  so  pood  a  iK'ginning,  he  re- 
solvetl  to  proceed, and  try  for  sometime  what 
he  eould  do  by  private  |)ersnasion,  not  d:iring 
to  hazard  the  wh«de  ulfair  by  exiK>sing  it  too 
sviddcniy  to  the  public.  He  soon  made  pnwe- 
l\tes  < if  those  under  his  own  roof,  viz.,  his 
wife  Khudijah,  his  servant  Zeid  F^bn  Haretha, 
i«)  whom  he  gave  his  fre^.'dom  on  that  occa- 
>i')ii,  (which  afterwards  became  a  rule  to  his 
followers.)  and  his  coiuiin  and  pupil  Ali,  the 
MMi  of  Abu  Taleb,  though  then  very  young: 
but  this  last,  making  no  account  of  the  other 
tMo,  used  to  style  hlmsidf  the7irj*/«/'6<'/ier«'/-#. 
The  next  person  Mohammed  applied  to  was 
Alvd'allah  Kbn  Abi  Kohafa,  surnamed  Abu 
)l«-er.  a  man  of  great  authoritv  among  the 
Ktireish,  aiidone  whose  interest  he  well  knew 
would  be  «)f  great  service  to  him, — sis  it  so(m 
a|»|K"are<l;  for  Abu  Beer,  l)eing  gained  over, 
prevailed  also  on  Otbnian  Ebn  AlTan,  Abd'- 
alrahani  Ebn  Awf,  S;uid  Ebn  Abbi  Wakkus, 
Al  ZidH'ir.  Al  A  warn,  and  Tellia  EbnOlx'id'- 
allab,  all  principal  men  of  Mecca,  to  foll(»w 
bis  exam|de.  These  men  were  six  chief 
eompanions,  who,  with  a  few  nu)re,  were 
eoiivcried  in  the  space  of  three  years :  at  the 
end  of  which,  Mohammed  having,  as  he 
boiKvl.  a  sutfieient  interest  to  supl>ort  him, 
made  his  mission  no  huiger  a  secret,  but  gave 
4»ui  that  God  had  conmianded  him  to  admonish 
his  near  relations ;  and  in  onler  to  do  it  with 
more  convenience  and  prt>si>ect  of  success,  he 
«lirected  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and 
invited  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Abd*- 
almotalleb,  intending  then  to  open  his  mind 
t«>  them. — This  was  done,  and  ubt^ut  forty  of 
them  came  ;  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of  his 
uncles,  making  the  company  break  up  before 
Mohammed  hail  an  itpportuuity  of  S|ieaking. 
obligetl  him  to  give  them  a  second  in\itatiou 


next  day  ;  and  wlien  they  were  come,  he 
made  them  the  following  speech  : — **  I  know 
no  man  in  all  Arabia  wno  can  offer  his 
kindred  a  more  excellent  thing  than  I  now 
do  to  you ;  I  offer  you  happiness  both  in  this 
life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come :  God  Al- 
mighty hath  commandiHi  me  to  call  you  unto 
him.  \Vho,  therefore,  among  you  will  be 
assistant  to  me  herein,  and  become  my  brother 
and  my  vicegerent  ?**  All  of  them  hesitating 
and  declining  the  matter,  Ali  at  length  rose 
up,  and  declared  that  he  would  be  his  assist- 
ant, and  vehemently  threatened  those  who 
should  oppose  bim.  Mohammed  upon  this 
embraced  Ali  with  great  demonstrations  of 
affection,  and  desired  all  who  were  present  to 
hearken  to  and  obey  him  as  his  deputy :  at 
which  the  company  broke  out  into  a  great 
laughter,  telling  Abu  Taleb  that  he  must  now 
pav  obedience  to  his  son. 

'rhis  repulse,  however,  was  so  far  from  dis- 
couraging Mohammed,  that  he  began  to 
preach  in  public  to  the  people,  who  heard  him 
with  some  patience,  till  he  came  to  upbraid 
them  with  the  idolatry,  obstinacy,  and  pervcrse- 
ness  of  themselves  and  their  fathers ;  which 
80  highly  provoke<l  them,  that  they  declared 
themselves  his  enemies ;  and  would  soon  liave 
pnKured  his  ruin,  had  he  not  been  protected 
by  Abu  Taleb.  The  chief  of  the  Koreish 
warmly  solicited  this  person  to  desert  his  ne- 
pliew,  making  frequent  remonstrances  against 
the  innovations  he  was  attempting;  which 
proving  ineffectual,  they  at  length  threati-ned 
him  with  an  open  rupture  if  he  did  not  pre- 
vail on  Mohammed  to  desist.  At  this  Abu 
Taleb  was  so  far  moved,  that  be  earnestly 
dissuaded  his  nephew  from  pursuing  the  affair 
any  farther,  ri'presenting  the  great  danger 
that  he  and  his  friends  must  otherwise  run. 
But  Mohammed  was  not  to  be  intimidated, 
telling  his  uncle  |)binly,  **  That  if  they  set 
the  sun  against  him  on  his  right  hamC  and 
the  moon  on  bus  left,  he  would  not  leave  hia^ 
enterprise:*'  and  Abu  Taleb,  seeing  him  so 
firmly  resolved  to  proceed,  used  no  further 
arguments,  but  promised  to  stand  by  hiiii 
against  all  his  enemies. 

The  Koreish,  finding  they  could  prevail 
neither  by  fair  words  nor  menaces,  triwi  what 
they  could  do  by  force  and  ill  treatment ; 
using  Mohammed's  followers  so  very  iuju- 
riousiv,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  con- 
tinue  at  Mecca  any  longer;  whereup<m  Mo- 
hammed gave  leave  to  such  of  them  as  had 
no  friends  to  pn)ti'ct  them  to  seek  for  refuge 
elsewhere.  And  accordingly,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  prophet*s  mission,  sixteen  of  them,  four 
of  whom  were  women,  fled  into  Ethi( 
among  them  Othman  Ebn  Affan,and_ 
Rakiah,  Mohammed's  daughter, 
the  first  flight,  but  afterwards 
followed  them,  retiring  one  after 
the  numlRT  of  eighty' -three  men 
women,   besides  childreu.-     ""^ 
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were  kindly  retoivcd  by  the  Naprush,  or  King 
of  Ethiopia,  who  refused  to  deliver  them  up 
to  those  'whom  the  Koreish  sent  to  demand 
them,  and  as  the  Arab  writers  unanimously 
attest,  even  professed  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  mission,  Moham- 
med had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  party 
strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  his  uncle 
Ilamza,  a  man  of  great  valour  and  merit ;  and 
of  Omar  Ebu  al  Kattab,  a  person  highly  es- 
teemed, and  once  a  violent  opposer  of  the 
prophet.  As  persecution  generally  advances 
rather  than  obstructs  the  spreading  of  a  reli- 
gion, Islam  ism  made  so  great  a  progress 
among  the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  Koreish,  to 
suppress  it  effectually,  if  possible,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Mohammed  s  mission,  made  a  solemn 
league  or  covenant  against  the  Hashemites, 
and  the  family  of  Abd'almotalleb,  engaging 
themselves  to  contract  no  marriages  with  any 
of  them,  and  to  have  no  communication  with 
them ;  and  to  give  it  the  greater  sanction, 
reduced  it  into  writing,  and  laid  it  up  in  the 
Caaba.  r|>on  this  the  tribe  became  divided 
into  two  facticms ;  and  the  family  of  Hashem 
all  repairi'jl  to  Abu  Taleb  as  their  head ;  ex- 
cept only  Abd'al  Uzza,  sumamed  Abu  Lehih, 
who,  out  I'f  inveterate  hatred  to  his  nephew 
and  his  doctrine,  went  over  to  the  opposite 
party,  whose  chief  was  Abu  Sossian  Ebn  llarb, 
of  the  family  of  Ommeya. 

The  families  continued  thus  at  variance  for 
three  veura ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  mis- 
sion 5lohammed  told  his  umle  Ahu  I'aleb 
that  Ood  had  manifestly  showed  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  league  which  the  Koreish  hud 
made  against  them,  by  sending  a  worm  to  eat 
out  every  word  of  the  instrument  except  the 
name  of  God.  Of  this  accident  Mohammed 
liad  probably  some  private  notice ;  for  Abu 
Taleb  went  immediately  to  the  Koreish,  and 
acquainted  them  with  it ;  oflfering,  if  it  proved 
false,  to  deliver  his  nephew  \\y  to  them ;  but, 
in  ease  it  were  true,  he  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  lay  aside  their  animosity,  and  annul 
the  league  they  had  made  against  the  Has- 
emites.  To  this  they  acquiesced  ;  and,  going 
to  inspect  the  writing,  to  their  great  astoui>h- 
mcnt  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  said ; 
and  the  league  was  thereupon  deelare<l  vt)id. 

In  the  same  year  Abu  Taleb  died  at  the 
aj^e  of  above  fourscore  ;  and  it  is  the  general 
r>pinion  that  he  died  an  infidel ;  though  others 
say  that  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death 
he  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  produce 
some  passages  out  of  his  poetical  compositions 
to  confirm  their  assertion.  About  a  month,  or 
as  s(mie  write,  three  days  after  the  death  of 
this  great  benefactor  and  patron,  Mohammed 
had  the  additional  mortification  to  lose  his 
wife  Khadijah,  who  had  so  generously  made 
his  fortune.  For  which  reason  this  year  is 
calJed  **the  year  of  mourning/' 

On  the  death  of  the^e  t>\o  \«Yb«ui»s,  the  Ko- 


reish began  to  be  more  troublesome  than  ever 
to  their  prophet,  and  especially  some  wlio  bad 
formerly  been  his  intimate  friends ;  insomuch 
that  he  found  himself  obli^^  to  seek  for  shel- 
ter elsewhere,  and  first  pitched  upon  Tayef, 
about  sixty  miles  east  from  Mecca,  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat  Thither,  therefore,  he 
went,  accompanied  by  his  servant  Zeid,  and 
applied  himself  to  two  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Thakif,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  that 

flace ;  but  they  received  him  very  coldly, 
lowever,  he  staged  there  a  mouth ;  and  some 
of  the  more  considerate  and  better  sort  of  men 
treated  him  with  little  respect ;  hut  the  slaves 
and  inferior  people  at  length  rose  against 
him ;  and  bringing  him  to  the  wall  of  the  city 
obliged  him  to  depart,  and  return  to  Mecca, 
while  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Al  Motaam  Ebn  AdL 

This  repulse  greatly  discouraged  his  fol- 
loM'ers.  However,  Mohammed  was  not  want- 
ing to  himself;  but  boldly  continued  to  preach 
to  the  public  assemblies  at  the  pilgrimage,  and 
gained  several  proselj-tes ;  and  among  Uiem 
six  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yathreb,  of  the  Jewish 
tribe  of  Khazrs^  ;  who  on  their  return  home, 
failed  not  to  speak  much  in  recommendatioa 
of  their  new  religion,  and  exhorted  their  fel- 
low-citizens to  embrace  the  same. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  it  was 
that  Mohammed  gave  out  that  he  had  made 
his  night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jemsa* 
lem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  so  much  spoken 
of  by  all  that  write  of  him.  Dr.  Prideaox 
thinks  he  invented  it  either  to  answer  the 
expecUitions  of  those  who  demanded  sotk 
miracle  as  a  proof  of  his  mission  ;  or  else,  bj 
pretending  to  have  conversed  with  God,  to 
establish  the  authority  of  whatever  he  shooU 
think  fit  to  leave  behind  by  way  of  oral  tn* 
dition,  and  make  his  sayings  to  serve  the 
same  purp<»se  as  the  oral  laws  of  the  Je«& 
But  it  does  not  apiK'ar  that  Mohammed  him- 
si'lf  ever  expi'Cted  so  great  a  regard  sbouki 
be  paid  to  his  sayings  as  his  followers  have 
since  done  \  and  seeing  he  all  along  disclaiiB«d 
any  power  of  performing  miracles,  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  a  fetch  of  policy  to  tv^ 
liis  reputation,  by  pretending  to  have  actoaUf 
conversed  with  God  in  heaven,  as  Moses  hsd 
heretofore  done  in  the  Mount,  and  to  Iuit« 
received  several  institutions  immediately  froa 
him ;  whereas,  before,  he  contented  himself 
with  persuading  them  that  he  had  ail  by  tk  { 
ministry  of  Gabriel. 

However,  Uiis  story  seemed  so  absurd  sad  \ 
incredible,  that  several  of  his  followers  kA 
him  upon  it ;  and  had  probably  ruined  tbe 
whole  design,  had  not  Abu  Beer  vouched  for 
its  veracity,  and  declared,  that,  if  MohaniK^ 
afiimied  it  to  be  true,  he  verily  believed  tbe 
whole ;  which  happy  incident  not  only  re- 
trieved the  prophet's  credit,  but  increased  i( 
to  such  a  degn»e,  that  he  was  secure  of  hfJS(t 
able  to  uiiike  his  ilisciples  swallow  whatev*"^ 
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he  pleased  to  impoM  on  them  for  the  fbtare. 
And  this  fiction,  notwithstanding  iti  eztram- 

fance,  was  one  of  the  most  artfbl  oontriTancet 
lohammed  ever  pat  in  practice,  and  what 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  raising  of  his  repn* 
tation  to  that  great  height  to  which  it  amr- 
wards  arrived. 

In  this  year,  called  by  tne  Bfohammedans 
the  accepted  year,  twelve  men  of  Yathreb  or 
Medina,  of  whom  ten  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Kliazraj,  and  the  other  two  of  that  of  Awg, 
raine  to  Mecca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Molummed  at  Al  Akaba,  a  hill  on  the  north 
( >f  that  city.  This  oath  was  called  the  woman's 
oith ;  not  that  any  women  were  present  at 
this  time,  but  because  a  man  was  not  thereby 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  Moham- 
med or  his  religion ;  it  being  the  same  oaUi 
tliat  was  afterwards  exacted  of  the  woiften, 
the  form  of  which  we  have  in  the  Koran,  and 
is  to  this  effect,  viz.  That  they  should  re- 
nounce all  idolatry ;  and  that  they  should  not 
steal,  nor  commit  fornication,  nor  kill  their 
children,  (as  the  pagan   Arabs  used  to  do 
when  they  apprehended  ther  should  not  be 
able  to  maintam  them,)  nor  forge  calumnies ; 
and  that  they  should  obey  the  prophet  in  all 
things  that  were  reasonable.     When  they 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  do  all  this,  Moham- 
med sent  one  of  his  disciples,  named  Masab 
Ebn  Omair,  home  with  them,  to  instruct  them 
more  fully  in  the  grounds  and  ceremonies  of 
his  new  religion. 

Masab,  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by  the 
assistance  of  those  who  had  been  formeriy 
converted,  gained  several  proselytes,  particu- 
larly Osed  Ebn  Hodeira,  a  chief  man  of  the 
city,  and  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Aws;  Mohammedanism  spreading  sofkst, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  house  wherein  there 
were  not  some  who  had  embraced  it 

The  next  year,  beins  the  thirteenth  of 
Mohammed*s  mission,  Masab  returned  to 
Mecca,  accompanied  by  seventy-three  men, 
and  two  women  of  Medma,  who  had  profossed 
Islamism,  besides  some  others  who  were  as 
yet  unbelievers.  On  thdr  arrival  they  inmie- 
diately  sent  to  Mohammed,  and  offered  him 
their  assistance,  of  which  he  was  now  in 
^reat  need  ;  for  his  adversaries  were  by  this 
time  grown  so  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he 
could  not  stay  there  much  longer  without 
imminent  danger.  Wherefore  he  accepted 
their  proposal,  and  met  them  one  night,  bv 
appointment,  at  Al  Akaba  above-mentionea, 
attended  by  his  uncle,  Al  Abbas ;  who,  though 
he  was  not  then  a  believer,  wished  his  nephew 
well,  and  made  a  speech  to  those  of  Biedina, 
wherein  he  told  Uicm,  that,  as  Mohammed 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  city,  and  seek 
an  asylum  elsewhere,  and  they  bad  offered 
him  their  protection,  they  would  do  well  not 
to  deceive  him :  that  if  they  were  not  firmly 
resolved  to  defend,  and  not  betray  him,  they  I 
had  bi'ttcr  declare  their  minds,  and  let  him  > 


provide  for  his  safe^  in  some  other  manner.' 
Upon  their  protesting  their  sincerity,  Mo- 
luunmed  swore  to  be  fiuthftil  to  them,  on  eoa- 
dition  that  they  should  protect  him  agaimt 
all  intuits  as  heartily  as  .they  would  their  own 
wives  and  fiunilies.  They  then  asked  hhn 
what  recompenae  they  were  to  expect  if  tbej 
should  happen  to  be  killed  m  his  quarrel?  lia 
answered.  Paradise.  Whereupon  they  pJedced 
their  fiuth  to  him,  and  so  returned  hom«,  iSer 
Mohammed  had  chosen  twelve  out  of  their 
number,  who  were  to  have  the  same  aothority 
among  them  as  the  twelve  apoatlea  of  ChriA 
had  among  his  disciples. 

Hitherto  Mohammed  had  prt^Nwated  his 
religion  by  fair  means ;  so  that  tne  whole 
success  of  his  enterprise^  before  his  flight  to 
Medina,  must  be  attriboteid  to  persuasion  only* 
and  not  to  compulsion.  For  before  this  second 
oath  of  fealty  or  inauguration  at  Akab%  he 
had  no  permission  to  use  any  force  at  all; 
and  in  several  phioes  of  the  Koran,  which  be 
pretended  were  revealed  during  hit  stay  at 
Mecca,  he  declares  hit  business  was  onfy  to 
pieaeh  and  admonish ;  that  he  had  no  autho- 
rity to  compel  any  person  to  embrace  his 
rehgion;  and  that,  whether  people  did  or  noC^ 
was  none  of  hit  oonoem,  but  belonged  solely 
unto  God.    And  he  was  so  for  from  allowing 
his  followers  to  use  force,  that  he  exhcnted 
them  to  bear  patiently  those  imuries  which 
were  offered  them  on  aocoont  of  their  fluth ; 
tod,  when  penecuted  himself;  chose  rather 
to  quit  the  place  of  hit  birth^  and  retire  to 
Bfedina,  than  to  make  any  reaistanee.    But 
this  great  passiveness  and  moderation  seem 
entirely  owm^  to  hit  want  of  power,  and  the 
great  superiority  of  his  opposers,  for  the  first 
twelve  years  of  hit  mission ;  for  no  sooner 
was  he  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  those  of 
Medina,  to  make  head  against  his  enemies, 
than  he  gave  out,  that  God  had  al'owed  him 
and  his  followers  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  infidels ;  and  at  lencth,  as  hit  foreee  in- 
creased, he  pretended  to  have  thelMvine  leave 
even  to  attack  them,  and  destroy  idoSstry^ . 
and  set  up  the  true  ftdth  by  the  sword  $  find- 
ing, by  experience,  that  his  designs  would 
otherwise  proceed  very  slowly,  if  they  were 
not  utterly  overthrown  ( and  knowing,  on  the 
other  hanid,  that  innovatOTS,  when  they  de- 
pend solely  on  their  own  strength,  and  can 
compel,  sehlom  run  any  risk ;  from  whence^ 
says  Machiavel,  it  follows,  that  all  the  armed 
profdiets  have  succeeded,  and  the  unarmed 
ones  have  foiled.    Bfoses,  Cyrus,  Theseus, 
and  Romulus,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
establish  the  observance  of  theb  institutions 
for  any  length  of  time,  had  tl^  not  been 
armed.  The  first  passage  of  the  Koran  which 
gave  Mohammed  the  permission  of  defending 
himself  by  arms,  is  said  to  have  been  that 
in  the  twenty-second  chapter;  after  which 
a  great  number  to  the  same  purpose  were 
revealed. 
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Mohammed,  having  provided  for  the  socu- 
rity  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  his  own,  by 
the  league  offensive  and  defensive  which  he 
had  now  concluded  with  those  of  Medina, 
directed  them  to  repair  thither,  which  they 
accordingly  did ;  but  himself,  with  Abu  Beer 
and  Ali,  stajed  behind,  having  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  Divine  permission,  as  he  pretended, 
to  leave  Mecca.  The  Roreish,  fearing  the 
consequence  of  this  new  alliance,  began  to 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  Mo- 
hammed's escape  to  Medina ;  and  having  held 
a  council  thereon,  after  several  milder  expe- 
dients had  been  rejected,  they  came  to  a  reso- 
lution that  he  should  be  killed ;  and  agreed 
that  a  man  should  be  chosen  out  of  every 
tribe  for  the  execution  of  this  design  ;  and 
that  each  man  should  have  a  blow  at  him 
with  his  sword,  that  the  guilt  of  his  blood 
might  fall  equally  on  all  the  triln's,  to  Mhose 
united  power  the  Hashemites  were  much  in- 
ferior, and,  therefore,  durst  not  attempt  to 
revenge  their  kinsman's  death. 

This  conspiracy  was  scarce  formed,  when, 
by  some  means  or  other,  it  came  to  Moham- 
med's knowledge;  and  he  gave  out  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  had  nowordere<i  him  to  retire  to  Medina, 
Whereupon,  to  amuse  his  enemies,  he  di- 
rected Ali  to  lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap 
himself  up  in  his  green  cloak,  M-hich  he  did ; 
and  Mohammed  escaped  miraculously,  as  they 
pretend,  to  Abu  Beer's  house,  unperceived 
by  the  conspirators,  who  had  already  as- 
sembled at  the  prophet's  door.  They,  in  the 
mean  time,  looking  through  the  crevice,  and 
seeing  Ali,  whom  they  took  to  l)e  Moham- 
med himself,  asleep,  continued  watching  there 
till  morning,  when  Ali  arose,  and  they  found 
themselves  deceived. 

From  Abu  liecr's  house  Mohammed  and 
he  went  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Thur,  to  the 
south-east  of  Mecca,  accompanied  only  by 
Amor  Ebn  Foheira,  Abu  Beer's  servant,  and 
Abd'allah  Ebn  Oreitah,  an  idolator  whom  they 
had  hired  fbr  a  guide.  In  this  cave  they  lay 
hid  three  days,  to  avoid  the  search  of  their 
enemies ;  which  they  very  narrowly  escaj>ed, 
and  not  without  the  assistance  of  more  mira- 
cles than  one  ;  for  some  say  that  the  Koreish 
were  struck  with  blindness,  so  that  thev  could 
not  find  the  cave ;  others,  tliat  after  >loham- 
med  and  his  companions  were  got  in,  two 
pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
spider  covered  the  month  of  the  cave  with 
her  web,  which  made  them  \w>k  no  further. 
Abu  Beer,  seeing  the  prophet  in  such  immi- 
nent danger,  became  very  sorrowful ;  where- 
upon Mohammed  comforted  him  with  these 
words,  recorded  in  the  Koran  : — **  Be  not 
grieved,  for  God  is  with  us."  Their  enemies 
having  retired,  they  left  the  cave,  and  set  out 
for  Medina  by  a  by-road ;  and  having  for- 
tunately, or,  OS  the  Mohammedans  tell  us, 
miraculously,  escaped  some  who  were  sent  to 


pursue  them,  arriTed  safely  at  that  city  i 
whither  Ali  followed  them  in  three  dayst 
after  he  had  settled  some  affairs  at  Mecca. 

Mohammed,  being  securely  settled  at  Me- 
dina, and  able  not  only  to  defend   himself 
against  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  but  to  attack 
them,  began  to  send  out  small  parties  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  Roreish ;  the  first  party  con- 
sisting of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who  inter- 
cepted and  plundered  a  caravan  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  and  in  the  action  took  two  prison- 
ers.    But  what  established  his  affiurs  very 
much,  and  was  the  foundation  on  which  he 
built  all  his  succeeding  greatness,  was  the 
gaining  of  the  battle  of  Bedr,  which   was 
fought  in  the  second   year  of  the  Hegiro, 
and  is  so  famous  in  the  Mohammedan  his- 
tory.   Some  reckon  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
expeditions,  wherein  Mohammed  was  person- 
ally present,  in  nine  of  which  he  gave  battle, 
besides  several  other  expeditions  in  which  he 
was  not  present     His  forces  he  maintained 
partly  by  the  contributions  of  his  followers 
for  this  puqK)se,  which  he  called  by  the  name 
of  zacat,  or  alms,  and  the  paying  of  which  he 
very  artftilly  made  one  main  article  of  his 
religion  ;  and  partly  by  ordering  a  fifth  j«irt 
of  the  plunder  to  be  brought  into  the  public 
treasury  for  that  purpose;  in  which  matter 
he  likewise  pretended  to  act  by  the  Divine 
direction. 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  success  of  his  arms, 
notwithstanding  he  sometimes  came  off  with 
the  worst,  he  considerably  raised  his  credit 
and  power.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira 
he  set  out  with  1400  men  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  not  with  any  intent  of  conunitting 
hostilities.  Out  in  a  peaceable  manner.  How- 
ever, when  he  came  to  Al  Hodeibiya,  which 
is  situated  partly  within,  and  partly  without 
the  sacred  territory,  the  Koreish  sent  to  let 
him  know  that  thev  would  not  permit  him 
to  enter  Mecca,  unless  he  forced  his  way ; 
whereupon  he  called  his  troops  about  him, 
and  they  all  took  a  solemn  oath  of  fealty  or 
homage  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  the 
city  ;  but  those  of  Mecca  sending  Arwa  Ehn 
Masun,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  as  their 
ambassador,  to  desire  peace,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  them  for  ten  years,  by  which 
any  person  was  allowed  to  enter  into  league 
either  m  ith  Mohammed,  or  with  the  Koreish, 
as  he  thought  fit 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mo- 
hammed began  to  think  of  propagating  his 
religion  beyond  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  and 
sent  messengers  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
with  letters  to  invite  them  to  Mohammed- 
anism. Nor  was  this  project  without  some 
success :  Khosru  Parviz,  then  King  of  Per- 
sia, received  his  letter  with  great  disdain,  and 
tore  it  in  a  passion,  sending  away  the  messen- 
ger very  abruptly :  which,  when  Mohammed 
licard,  he  said,  "  GchI  shall  tear  his  king- 
d()Ui."     And  soon  after  a  mc^strnger  came  to 
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Mohammed  from  Badhan,  King  of  Yamai^ 
who  waa  a  dependent  on  the  Pefaiana,  to  ae- 
(luaint  him  that  he  had  receired  oidert  to 
send  him  to  ELhosro.  Mohammed  put  off  hit 
answer  till  the  next  morning*  and  then  told 
the  messenger  it  had  been  rerealed  to  him 
that  night  that  Khoam  was  slain  hv  bii  son 
Shiruych :  adding,  that  he  was  weU  assured 
his  new  religion  and  empire  slK>nld  riae  to  as 
great  a  height  as  that  of  Khosm ;  and,  there* 
fore,  bid  lum  advise  his  master  to  embnuie 
Mohammedanism.  The  messenger  being  re- 
turned, Uadhan  in  afew  days  reoeiTed  a  letter 
from  Shimyeh,  informing  him  of  his  ihther^s 
death,  and  ordering  him  to  gire  the  pronhet 
no  further  disturbonce.  Whereupon  Badhan, 
and  the  Persians  with  him,  turned  Moham- 
nie<lan8. 

The  Emperor  Ueraclins,  as  the  Arabian 
hisu>naus  assure  us,  received  Midiammed's 
letter  with  ^reat  respect,  laying  it  on  his 
pillow,  and  dismissed  the  besirer  nononrablj. 
And  some  pretend  that  he  would  have  pro- 
fessed this  new  fieuth,  had  he  not  been  afraid 
of  losing  his  crown. 

Mohammed  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the 
King  ot  Ethiopia,  though  he  had  been  con- 
verted before,  according  to  the  Arab  writers ; 
and  to  Mokawkas,  governor  of  Egypt,  who 
gpve  the  messenger  a  very  fiiTonrable  recep- 
tion, and  sent  sereral  valuable  presents  to 
Mohammed,  and  among  the  rest,  two  girls ; 
one  of  which,  named  Mary,  became  a  great 
favourite  with  him.  He  also  sent  letters  of 
the  like  purport  to  several  Arab  princes;  par- 
ticularly one  to  Al  Hareth  Ebn  Abi  Sbamer, 
King  of  Ghassan,  who  returning  for  answer 
that  he  would  go  to  Mohammed  himself,  the 
prophet  said,  ^  May  his  kingdom  perish ;" 
another  to  Ilawdha  Ebn  Ali,  Kin^  o£  Ta- 
mama,  who  was  a  Christian,  ai^  having  some 
time  before  professed  Islsjnism,  had  lately 
returned  to  his  former  faith :  this  prince  j 
sent  back  a  very  rou^h  answer,  upon  which  I 
Mohammed  cursing  him,  he  died  soon  after ;  | 
and  a  third  to  Al  Mondar  Ebn  Sawa,  King  . 
of  Bahrein,  who  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
and  all  the  Arabs  of  that  country  followed 
his  example.  | 

The  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira  was  a  very  i 
fortunate  year  to  Mohammed.    In  the  b^  | 
ginning  of  it  Khaled  Ebn  al  Walid  and  Amru  '■ 
Ebn  al  As,  both  excellent  soldiers,  the  first  of  , 
whom  aflerwards  conquered  Syria  and  other 
countries,  and  the  latter  Egypt,  became  prose* 
ly  tes  to  Mohammedanism.  And  soon  after  the 
prophet  sent  3000  men  against  the  Grecian 
forces  to  revenge  the  death  of  one  of  his  am- 
bassadors, who,  being  sent  to  the  governor  of  , 
Bosra,  on  the  same  errand  as  those  who  went 
to  the  above  mentioned  princes,  was  slain  hj  \ 
an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Ghasum,  at  Muta,  a 
town  in  the  territory  of  Balka,  in  Syria,  about  , 
three  days'  journey  eastward  fh>m  Jerusalem, 
near  which  town  they  encountered.      The 


Grecians  being  vastly  superior  in  number 
(for,  including  the  auxiliary  Aiaba,  th^  had 
an  army  of  100,000  men,)  the  Mohammedans 
were  repulsed  in  the  first  attack,  and  lost 
successively  three  of  their  generals,  vis.  Zeid 
Ebn  HareUia,  Mohammed^  fkeedman;  Jaa- 
sar,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb;  and  Abdaliah 
EbnBawaaa:  but  Khalid  Ebn  al  Walid,  suo- 
ceeding  to  the  command,  overthrew  tlM 
Greeks  with  gre«t  shuighter,  and  brou^t 
away  abundance  of  rich  qwil:  on  ooeasion 
of  which  aetion  Mohammed  gave  him  the 
title  of  Smf  mm  m^AiUA-f*  One  of  the 
swords  of  God." 

In  this  year  also,  Mohammed  took  the  city 
of  Mecca,  the  inhabitants  whereof  had  broken 
the  truce  concluded  on  two  years  befbre ;  fbr 
the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  were  confiederates  with 
the  Koreish,  attacking  those  of  Koaaah,  who 
were  allies  of  Mohammed,  killed  several  of 
them,  being  supported  in  the  action  by  a  party 
of  the  Koreish  tnemselves.  The  consequence 
of  this  violation  was  soon  aiyrebended,  and 
Abu  Sosian  himself  made  a  journey  to  Me- 
dina on  purpose  to  heal  the  breach  and  renew 
the  truce,  but  in  vain ;  for  Mohammed,  ^lad 
of  this  opportimity,  refused  to  see  him: 
whereupon  ne  apphed  to  Abu  Beer  and  Ali; 
but  they  giving  him  no  answer,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  return  to  Biecca  as  he  came.       « 

Mohammed  immediately  gave  orders  fbr 
preparations  to  be  made  that  he  might  sur- 
prise the  Meccans  while  they  were  unpro- 
vided to  receive  him :  in  a  little  time  heb^gaa 
his  march  Uiither ;  and  by  the  time  he  came 
near  the  city,  his  fi>rces  were  increased  to 
10,000  men.  Those  of  Mecca  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  defend  themselves  against  so 
formidable  an  army,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  Abu  Sosian  saved  his  life  Iry  turning 
Mohammedan.  About  twenty-ei^t  of  the 
idolators  were  killed  by  a  party  under  the 
command  of  Khaled ;  but  this  happened  con- 
trary to  Mohammed's  orders,  who,  when  he 
entered  the  town,  pardoned  all  the  Koreish 
on  their  submission,  except  only  six  men 
and  four  women,  who  were  more  obnoxious 
tlvan  ordinary  (some  of  them  having  aposta- 
tised), and  were  solemnly  proscribed  1^  the 
prophet  himself  i  but  of  these  no  more  than 
one  man  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death, 
the  rest  obtaining  pardon  on  their  embracing 
Mohammedanism,  and  one  of  the  women 
making  her  escape. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  Mohanuned 
employed  in  destroying  the  idols  in  and 
round  Mecca,  sending  several  of  the  generals 
on  expeditions  for  that  purpose,  and  to  invite 
the  Arabs  to  IsUmism ;  wherein  it  is  no  won- 
der if  they  now  met  with  success. 

The  next  year,  being  the  ninth  of  the  He- 
gira, the  Mohammedans  call  the  jfcar  qf  eai- 
ooMiet;  for  the  Arabs  had  been  hitherto  ex- 
pecting the  issue  of  the  war  between  Moham- 
med and  the- Koreish;  but  as  soon  as  that 
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tribe,  the  principal  of  the  vhole  nation,  and 
the  genuine  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whose 
prerogatives  none  offered  to  dispnte,  had  sub- 
mitted, they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  oppose  Mohammed ;  and, 
therefore,  began  to  come  in  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  send  embassies  to  make  their 
submissions  to  him,  both  to  Mecca,  while  he 
stayed  there,  and  also  to  Medina,  whither  he 
returned  this  year.  Among  the  rest,  five 
kings  of  the  tribe  of  Hamyer  professed  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  sent  ambassadors  to  notify 
the  Rame. 

In  the  tenth  year.  All  was  sent  into  Yaman 
to  propagate  the  Mohammedan  faith  there ; 
and,  as  it  is  said,  convertefl  the  whole  tnbe  of 
Hamdan  in  one  day.  Their  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  province,  except  only  those  of  N^ran, 
who,  being  Christians,  chose  rather  to  pay 
tribute. 

Thus  was  Mohammedanism  established, 
and  idolatry  rooted  out,  even  in  Mohammed^s 
lifetime,  (for  he  died  the  next  year,)  through- 
out all  Arabia,  except  only  Yamama,  where 
Moseilama,  who  set  up  also  as  a  prophet  as 
•  Mohammed's  competitor,  had  a  great  party, 
and  was  not  reduced  till  the  kalifat  of  Abu 
Beer ;  and  the  Arabs  being  then  united  in 
one  faith,  and  under  one  prince,  found  them- 
selves in  a  condition  of  making  those  con- 
quests which  extended  the  Mohammedan  faith 
over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

MonAMMKDANiSM,  the  system  of  religion 
founded  and  propagated  by  Mohammed,  and 
still  adhered  to  by  his  followers.  It  is  pro- 
fessed by  the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  by 
several  nations  in  Africa  and  Eastern  Asia. 
It  is  divided  by  its  adherents  into  two  general 
parts  :  Faitii  and  Practice. 

I.  Religious  Belief, 

1.  That  they  believe  both  Mohammed,  and 
those  among  his  followers  who  are  reckoned 
orthodox,  had,  and  continue  to  have,  just  and 
true  notions  of  God  and  his  attributes,  ap- 
pears so  plain  from  the  Koran  itself,  and  all 
the  Mohammedan  divines,  that  it  would  be 
loss  of  time  to  refute  those  who  sup])ose  the 
Ood  of  Mohammed  to  be  different  from  the 
true  God,  and  only  a  fictitious  deity  or  idol  of 
his  own  creation. 

2.  The  existence  of  angels  and  their  pu- 
rity, are  absolutely  required  to  be  believed  in 
the  Koran ;  and  he  is  reckoned  an  infidel 
who  denies  there  are  such  beings,  or  hates 
any  of  them,  or  asserts  any  distinction  of 
sexes  among  them.  Thev  believe  them  to 
have  pure  and  subtle  bodies  created  of  fire ; 
that  they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  propa- 
gate their  species  ;  that  they  have  various 
forms  and  offices,  some  adoring  (lod  in  dif- 
ferent postures,  others  singing  praisi>s  to  him, 
or  interceding  for  mankind.  They  hold, 
that  some  of  them  arc  employed  in  writing 


down  the  actions  of  men,  others  in  carrying 
the  throne  of  God,  and  other  services. 

3.  As  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Mohammedans 
are  taught  by  the  Koran,  that  God,  in  divers 
ages  of  the  world,  gave  revelations  of  bis  will  in 
writing  to  several  prophets,  the  whole  and  every 
one  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
good  Moslem  to  believe.    The   number  of 
these  sacred  books  were,  according  to  them, 
one  hundred  and  four ;  of  which  ten  were 
given  to  Adam,  fifty  to  Seth,  thirty  to  Edris, 
or  Enoch,  ten  to  Abraham ;    and  the  other 
four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Koran,  were  successively  de- 
livered to  Moses,  David,  Jesus,  and  Moham- 
med, which  last  being  the  seal  of  the  prophets, 
those  revelations  are  now  closed,  and  no  more 
are  to  be  expected.     All   these  divine  books, 
except  the  four  last,  they  agree  to  be  now 
entirely  lost,  and  their  contents  unknown; 
though  the  Sabians  have  several  books  which 
they  attribute  to  some  of  the  antediluvian 
prophets.     And  of  those  four,  the  Pentateuch, 
Psalms  and  Gospel,  they  say,  have  undergone 
so  many   alterations  and   corruptions,  »>»•», 
though    there    may  possibly   be    some  part 
of   the   true  word  of  God   therein,   yet  no 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  present  copies  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

4.  The  number  of  the  prophets  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  sent  by  God  into  the 
world,  amounts  to  no  less  than  224,000,  ac- 
cording to  one  Mohanmiedan  tradition ;  or  to 
124,000,  according  to  another;  among  whom 
313  were  apostles,  sent  with  special  com- 
missions to  reclaim  mankind  from  infidelity 
and  superstition ;  and  six  of  them  brought 
new  laws  or  dispensations  which  successively 
abrogated  the  preceding :  these  were  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Moham- 
med. All  the  prophets  in  general,  the  Mo- 
hammedans believe  to  have  been  free  from 
great  sins  and  errors  of  consequence,  and 
professors  of  one  and  the  same  religion,  that 
is,  Islamism,  notwithstanding  the  different 
laws  and  institutions  which  they  observed. 
They  allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and  hold 
some  of  them  to  be  more  excellent  and  ho- 
nourable than  others.  The  first  place  they 
give  to  the  revealers,  and  establishers  of  new 
dispensations,  and  the  next  to  the  apostles. 

In  this  great  number  of  prophets  they  not 
only  reckon  divers  patriarchs  and  peisoof 
named  in  Scripture,  but  not  recorded  to  have 
been  prophets,  (wherein  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers  have  sometimes  led  the 
way,)  as  Adam,  Seth,  I^t,  Ishmael,  Nun. 
Joshua,  &c.,  and  introduced  some  of  them 
under  diflferent  names,  as  Enoch,  Heber.  and 
Jethro,  who  are  called  in  the  Koran,  Edris, 
11  ud,  and  Shoaib ;  but  several  others  whose 
very  names  do  not  appear  in  Scriptoiv, 
(though  they  endeavour  to  find  some  persoos 
there  to  fix  them  on,)  as  Saleh.  Kbcdr, 
Dhu'lkefl,  &c. 
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5.  The  belief  of  a  gcnenl  rewuTectaoa 
aud  a  future  jndgmenL 

The  time  of  toe  retumctioa  the  Moham* 
medans  allow  to  be  a  oerfect  seeret  to  all  but 
Oiod  alone;  the  mngel  Gabriel  lumaelf  ae- 
knowledging  his  ignorance  in  this  point*  when 
Mohammed  asked  him  about  it  Howe? er, 
they  say,  the  approach  of  that  daj  maj  be 
known  Arom  certain  signs  which  are  to  pre- 
cede if. 

After  examination  is  past,  (the  aeooont  of 
which  is  too  long  and  tedious  for  this  place,) 
and  every  one*s  works  weighed  in  a  Jost  biU 
lance,  they  say  that  matul  retaliatioa  will 
follow,  according  to  which  erery  oreatore 
will  take  vengeance  one  of  another,  or  have 
sattsfaction  made  them  for  the  injuries  which 
thuy  have  suffered.  And,  since  there  will 
then  be  no  other  way  of  retnming  like  for 
like,  the  manner  of  giving  tiiis  satis&ctioa 
will  be  by  taking  away  a  proporticHial  part 
of  the  good  works  of  him  who  offered  the 
iniury,  and  adding  it  to  those  of  him 
who  suffered  it.  Which  being  done,  if  the 
angels  (by  whose  ministry  this  is  to  be 
pc*rfonned)  say,  **Lord,  we  have  ^ven  to 
every  one  his  doe,  and  there  remameth  of 
this  person's  good  works  so  much  as  equalleth 
the  weight  of  an  ant,**  God  will,  of  his  mercy, 
cause  it  to  be  doubled  unto  him,  that  he  may 
be  admitted  into  Paradise;  bat  i£^  on  tlie 
contrary,  his  good  works  be  ezhansted,  and 
there  remain  evil  works  only,  and  there  be 
any  who  have  not  yet  received  satisfoetion 
from  him,  God  will  order  that  an  equal  weight 
of  their  sins  be  added  unto  his,  that  he  may 
be  pnntshed  for  them  in  their  stead,  and  h« 
will  be  sent  to  hell  laden  with  both.  This 
will  be  the  method  of  God*s  dealing  with 
mankind.  As  to  brutes,  after  they  shaU  have 
likewise  taken  vengeance  of  one  another,  he 
will  command  them  to  be  changed  into  dust ; 
wicked  men  being  reserved  to  more  grievoos 
pmishment,  so  that  they  shall  cry  out,  on  hear- 
m^  the  sentence  passed  on  the  brutes,  **  Woold 
to  God  that  we  were  dust  also  !**  As  to  the 
genii,  many  Mohammedans  are  of  opinion 
that  such  of  them  as  are  true  believers,  will 
undergo  the  same  fkte  as  the  irrational  ani- 
mals, and  have  no  other  reward  than  the  fk- 
vour  of  being  converted  into  dust ;  and  for 
this  they  quote  the  authority  of  their  pro- 
phet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  assembly 
dissolved,  the  Mohammedans  hold,  that  those 
who  arc  to  be  admitted  into  Paradise  will 
take  the  right  hand  way,  and  those  who  are 
destined  into  hell-fire  will  take  the  left; 
but  both  of  them  must  first  pass  the  bridge 
called  in  Arabic  Al  Sirat,  which,  thejr  say, 
18  laid  over  the  midst  ot  hell,  and  describe  to 
be  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the 
edge  of  a  sword ;  so  that  it  seems  very  diA- 
cult  to  conceive  how  any  one  shall  be  able 
to  stand  u|>on  it ;  for  which  reason  most  of 


the  sect  of  the  HoCaaalites  nject  it  as  a 
fitUe;  though  the  orthodox  think  it  a 
snficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  article^ 
that  it  was  seriously  afirmed  by  him  who 
never  asserted  a  fiusahood,  meaning  their 
prophet  {  who,  to  add  to  the  difflcoltj  of  tha 
passage,  hat  likewise  declared  that  this  bridge 
IS  beset  on  each  side  with  briers  and  hooked 
thorns,  which  wiU,  iMmerer, be  no  impediment 
to  the  good ;  fbr  ther  shall  pass  with  won- 
derfhl  ease  and  swiftncM,  like  lightnino,  or 
the  wind,  Mohammed  and  his  Moslems  lead* 
ing  the  wa^;  whereas  the  wicked,  what  with 
the  slippenness  and  extreme  narrowneas  of 
the  path,  the  enlangUng  of  the  thorns,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  Unt  which  directed  the 
Ibrmer  to  Paradise^  will  soon  miss  their  foot- 
ing; and  fiftli  headkmg  into  hell,  which  isgaping 
beiwath  them. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the 
Mohammedans  are  taught  that  hell  is  divided 
into  seven  stories  or  ^lartments,  one  below 
another,  designed  for  the  rec^Kion  of  as 
many  distinct  elsisei  of  the  damned. 

The  first,  which  they  call  Jekenam^  they 
say,  will  be  the  receptacle  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledged one  God,  that  is,  the  wicked 
Mohammedans ;  who^  after  having  been  pu- 
nished according  to  their  dements,  will  at 
length  be  released ;  the  second,  named  Ladktu 
they  assign  to  the  Jews ;  the  third,  named  m 
Hoiama,  to  the  Christians ;  the  fourth,  named 
ai  Sair,  to  the  Sabians;  the  fifth,  named 
SaAar,  to  the  Magians ;  the  sixth,  named  ai 
Jahim,  to  the  idolaters;  and  the  seventh, 
which  is  the  lowest  and  worst  of  all,  and  b 
called  ai  Hawjfat^  to  the  hypocrites,  or  those 
who  outwardly  professed  some  rdigicm,  but 
in  their  hearts  were  of  none.  Over  each  of 
these  apartments  they  beUere  there  will  be 
set  a  gnard  of  angels,  nineteen  in  number ; 
to  whom  the  damned  will  confess  the  Just 
Judgment  of  God,  and  bcj^  them  to  Intercede 
wim  him  for  some  alleviation  of  their  pain, 
or  that  they  may  be  delivered  by  being  an- 
nihilated. 

Mohammed  has,  in  his  Koran  and  tradi- 
tions, been  very  exact  in  describing  the  va- 
rious torments  of  hell,  irhich,  according  U> 
him,  the  wicked  will  suffer  both  from  intense 
heat  and  excessive  cold..  Wo  shall,  however, 
enter  into  no  detail  of  them  here ;  but  onlr 
observe,  that  the  degrees  of  these  pains  wiU 
also  vary  in  proportion  to  the  crimes  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  apartment  he  is  condemned 
to;  and  that  he  who  is  pamshed  the  most 
lightly  of  all  will  be  shod  with  shoes  of  fire, 
the  fervour  of  which  will  canse  his  skull  to 
bcnl  like  a  cauldron.  The  condition  vi  these 
unhappy  wretches,  as  the  same  prophet 
teaches,  cannot  be  properly  called  either  lifo 
or  death;  and  their  misery  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  their  despair  of  being  ever  d^ 
livered  from  that  place,  since,  according  to 
that  frequent  expression  in  the  Koran^ "  Uw^ 
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must  remain  therein  for  ever."  It  uiu«t  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  infidek  alone 
will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damnation ;  for 
the  Moslems,  or  those  who  have  embraced 
the  true  religion,  and  have  been  guilty  of 
heinotu  sins,  will  be  delivered  thence  after 
they  shall  have  expiated  their  crimes  by 
their  sufferings.  The  time  which  these  be- 
lievers shall  be  detained  there,  according  to 
a  tradition  Jianded  down  from  their  prophet, 
will  not  be  less  than  nine  hundred  years,  nor 
more  than  seven  thousand.  And,  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  delivery,  they  sav  that  they 
shall  be  distinguished  by  the  marks  of  pros- 
tration on  those  parts  of  their  bodies  with 
which  they  used  to  touch  the  ground  in 
prayer,  and  over  which  the  fire  will  there- 
fore have  no  i)owcr,  and  that  being  known 
by  this  characteristic,  thoy  will  be  released 
by  the  mercy  of  liod,  at  the  intercession  of 
Mohammed  and  tlic  blessed ;  whereupon 
those  who  kIiuII  have  l)een  dead  will  be  re- 
stored to  life,  a.s  has  been  said;  and  those 
whose  bodies  shall  have  contracted  any  soot- 
incKS  or  filth  from  the  flames  and  smoke  of 
hell,  will  be  immersed  in  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Partidise,  called  the  River  <»f  Life,  which 
will  wash  them  whiter  than  pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mohammedans  are 
taught  to  believe,  having  surmounted  the 
diificulties,  and  passed  the  sharj)  bridge  above- 
mentioned,  before  they  enter  Paradise,  will 
be  refreshed  by  drinking  at  the  |)ond  of  their 
pr<»phet,  who  descril>es  it  to  l>e  an  exact 
square,  of  a  month's  journey  in  compass ;  its 
water,  which  is  supj>lied  by  two  pipes  from 
al  Cawdiivj^  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise, 
Deing  whiter  than  milk  or  silver,  and  more 
odoriferous  than  musk,  with  as  many  cu{>s 
set  round  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment; of  which  water  whoever  drinks  will 
thirst  no  more  for  ever.  This  is  the  first  taste 
which  the  blessed  will  have  of  their  future, 
and  now  near  approaching,  felicity. 

Though  Paradise  be  so  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  yet  it  is  a  dispute 
among  the  Mohammcnlans,  whether  it  be  al- 
ready created,  or  to  be  created  hereafter  ;  the 
Motazalites  and  some  other  sectaries  assert- 
ing, that  there  is  not  at  present  any  such 
place  in  nature,  and  that  the  Paradise  which 
the  righteous  will  inhabit  in  the  next  life  will 
be  different  frcmi  that  from  which  Adam  was 
expelled.  However,  the  orthodox  profess  the 
contrary,  maintaining  that  it  was  created 
even  before  the  world,  and  deseriln?  it,  from 
tlieir  prophet's  traditions,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

They  say  it  is  situated  alM)ve  the  seven 
heavens  (or  in  the  seventh  heaven),  and  next 
uuder  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  to  express  the 
amenity  of  the  place,  tell  us,  that  the  earth  of 
it  is  of  the  finest  wheatflour,  or  of  the  puri'st 
musk,  or,  as  others  vill  have  U,  of  satiVim; 
that  iltf  sto/ies  are  ]H'urls  and  jaeiuths,  the 


walls  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  trunks  of  all  itt  trees  are  ot 
gold ;  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  tree  called  tubcL,  or  the  tree  of  happiness. 
Concerning  this  tree,  they  fiible,  that  it  stands 
in  the  palace  of  Mohammed,  though  a  branch 
of  it  will  reach  to  the  house  of  every  true  be- 
liever :  that  it  will  be  laden  with  pomegranates, 
grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  of  surprising 
bigness,  and  of  tastes  unknown  to  mortals. 
So  that  if  a  man  desire  to  eat  of  any  particular 
kind  of  fruit,  it  will  immediately  be  presented 
him ;  or,  if  he  choose  flesh,  birds  ready  dressed 
will  be  set  before  him,  according  to  his  wish. 
They  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will 
8pontanc*ously  bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the 
person  who  would  gather  of  its  fhiits,  and 
that  it  will  supply  the  blessed  not  only  with 
food,  but  also  with  silken  garments,  and 
beasts  to  ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  which  will 
burst  forth  from  iu  fhiits ;  and  that  this  tree 
is  so  large,  that  a  person  mounted  on  the 
fleetest  horse,  would  not  be  able  to  gallop 
from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other  iu  one 
hundred  years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  great<.*st 
additions  to  the  pleasantness  of  any  place,  the 
Koran  often  speaks  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise 
as  a  principal  ornament  thereof;  some  of 
these  rivers,  they  say,  flow  with  water,  some 
with  milk,  some  with  wine,  and  otherb  with 
honey  ;  all  taking  their  rise  from  the  root  uf 
the  tree  tuba. 

But  all  these  glories  will  be  eclipsed  by  the 
resplendent  and  ravishing  girls  of  Paradise, 
called,  from  their  large  black  eyes,  Umr  ai 
oi/uiif  the  enjoyment  of  whose  company  will 
be  a  principal  felicity  of  the  faithfuL  These, 
they  say,  arc  created  not  of  clay,  as  mortal 
women  are,  but  of  pure  musk ;  being,  as  tlieir 
prophet  often  affirms  in  his  Koran,  free  from 
all  natural  impurities,  defects,  and  iucoo- 
veniences  incident  to  the  sex  ;  of  the  strictest 
modesty,  and  secluded  from  public  view  in 
pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  so  lar^,  that,  as 
some  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be 
no  less  than  four  parasangs  (or,  as  others  say, 
sixtv  miles)  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

Ihe    name    which     the     MohanmiedaDf 
usually   give   to  this   happv    mansion   is  ai 
Jannat,  or    **  the  Garden  ;*    and    sometimes 
they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jannat  al  Ftr- 
dawsy    **  the   Garden   of  Paradiso  ;*    Jauui 
Adujiy  **  the  Garden  of  Eden'*  (though  they 
generally  interpret  the  word  Eden  not  ac- 
cording to  its  acceptation  in  Hebrew,  bat  ac- 
cording to  its  meaning  in  their  own  tongue, 
wherein  it  signifies  **  a  settled  or  perpetual 
habitation  ;")  Jannat  al  Mawa,  «  the  Gaideo 
of  Abode ;"  Jannat  al  Nairn,  *•  the  Garden  <d 
Pleasure,*'  and  the  like;    by    which  sevenl 
appellations  some  understand  so  many  differ- 
ent gardens,  (»r  at  least  places  of  different  de- 
grecb  of  felicity  (for  they  reckon  no  less  thai 
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«>iu>  liuiulrnl  Kuch  in  all\  the  very  meanest 
MluTiHif  will  afloni  its  iiihubiUiuts  so  many 
|>ii'asurc8  and  delights,  that  one  would  con- 
clude they  iiiiKst  even  sink  nuder  them,  had 
not  MohuniiniMl  declared  that,  in  order  to 
i|uality  the  blessi'd  for  a  full  enjoyment  of 
thtin,  (jod  vriil  give  to  every  one  the  abilities 
of  one  hundred  men. 

('•.  GiHl'ti  a1>solute  decree  nud  predestination 
ImuIi  of  g(MMl  and  evil.  The  orthodox  doc- 
Trin(>  is,  that  whatever  hath  or  shall  come  to 
;»:i<is  in  this  worlil,  whether  it  be  good  or 
A%lu'thi'r  it  be  bad,  proceedi'th  entirely  from 
the  divine  will,  and  is  irrevocably  fixed  and 
n-toriKtl  from  all  eternity  in  the  preserved 
table ;  (mkI  having  secretly  predetermined 
not  only  the  adverse  and  prospen)us  fortune 
of  every  iK4i»<>n  in  this  world,  in  the  most 
minute  )>articulars,  but  also  his  faith  or  infi- 
dilitv,  his  olH'dience  or  disobedience,  and 
et»nHe({uently  his  everlasting  happiness  or 
misery  after  death  ;  which  fate  or  predestina- 
tion It  is  not  iH>ssible  by  any  foresight  or 
w  imIoui  to  avoid. 

1 1.  Itiliijiou^ practice. 

1.  The  first  |x)int  is  prayer^  under  which 
are  also  comprehended  those  legal  washings 
or  purifications  which  are  necessary  prepara- 
tions thereto. 

For  the  regular  performance  of  the  duty  of 
pra>er  among  the  MohamuKHlans,  it  is  requi- 
bite,  while  they  pray,  to  turn  Uieir  faces 
t(»wards  the  temple  of  Mecca ;  the  quarter 
where  the  same  is  situated  being,  for  that 
reaM)n,  iK)inted  out  within  their  mosques  by 
a  niche,  which  they  call  al  Mehnib;  and  with- 
out by  the  situation  of  the  doors  opening  into 
the  galleries  of  the  steeples :  there  are  also 
tables  calculated  fur  the  ready  finding  out 
their  Kebluh,  or  part  towards  which  they 
ought  to  pray,  in  places  where  they  liave  no 
other  direction. 

2.  Alms  are  of  two  sorts,  hyal  and  voIuH' 
Uiry.  The  Utud  alms  are  of  indispensable 
obligation,  being  couimandiHl  by  the  law, 
which  directs  and  determiRes  both  the  portion 
which  is  to  be  given,  and  of  what  things  it 
ought  to  consist ;  but  the  voluntary  alms  are 
left  to  every  ony's  lib<*rtv,  to  give  nu>re  or 
less,  as  he  shall  see  fit.  'fhe  former  kind  of 
alms  some  think  to  be  propi.'rly  called  zacat, 
and  the  latter  nadakat,  though  this  name  be 
al8»)  fre<|uently  given  to  the  legal  alms.  They 
are  called  zacat,  either  because  they  increase 
a  mans  store  by  drawing  down  a  blessing 
thereon,  and  produce  in  his  soul  the  virtue  of 
liberality  ;  or  because  they  purify  the  remain- 
ing i>art  of  one's  substance  from  pollution, 
and  the  soul  from  the  filth  of  avarice ;  and 
midakat,  because  they  are  a  proof  of  a  man's 
sincerity  in  the  worship  of  Ood.  Some  wri- 
ters have  calUni  the  legal  alms  tithes;  but 
improperly,  since  in  some  cases  they  fall 
fihi>rt,  and  in  others  exceed  that  prttportion. 


3.  Panting  is  a  duty  of  so  great  moment, 
tliat  Mohammed  used  to  say  it  was  *'  the 
gate  of  religion  \*  and  that  the  ^  odour  of  the 
mouth  of  him  who  fasteth  is  more  grateAil  to 
God  than  that  of  musk  ;*"  and  Al  Ghazali 
reckons  fasting  one-fourth  part  of  the  faith. 
According  to  the  Mohammedan  divines,  there 
are  three  degrees  of  fasting.  1.  The  restrain- 
ing of  the  l^lly  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
from  satisfying  their  lusts. — 2.  The  restrain- 
ing the  ears,  eyes,  tonpue,  hands,  feet,  and 
other  members,  from  sm. — 3.  The  fasting  of 
the  heart  from  worldly  cares,  and  restraining 
the  thought  from  every  thing  besides  God. 

4.  The  pilyrimaye  to  Mecca  is  so  necessary 
a  ^int  ox  practice,  that,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition of  Mohammed,  he  who  dies  without 
performing  it,  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian;  and  the  same  is  expressly  com- 
manded in  the  Koran.    See  Pilgruiage. 

III.  Mohammedanism^  causes  of  the  success  of. 

The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  new  religion  was  owing  to 
causes  that  arc  plain  and  evident,  and  must 
remove,  or  rather  prevent  our  surprise,  when 
they  are  attentively  considered.  The  terror 
of  3Iohammed*s  arms,  and  the  repeated  vic- 
tories which  were  gained  by  him  and  his 
successors,  were  no  doul>t,  the  irresistible 
arguments  that  persuaded  such  miUtitudes  to 
embrace  his  rchgion,  and  submit  to  his  do- 
minion. Besides,  his  law  was  artfblly  and 
marvellously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of 
man;  and,  in  a  most  particular  manner,  to 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were 
naturally  addicted:  for  the  articles  of  the 
faith  which  it  proposed  were  few  in  number, 
and  extremely  simple ;  and  the  duties  it  re- 
quired irere  neither  many  nor  di£Bcult,  nor 
such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of 
appetites  and  passions.  It  is  to  be  observed 
further,  that  the  gross  ignorance  under  which 
the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Extern  nations,  laboured 
at  this  time,  ri'ndered  many  an  easy  prey  to 
the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold  adven- 
turer. To  these  causes  of  the  progress  of 
Mohammedanism  we  may  add  the  bitter  dis- 
sensions and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned 
among  the  Christian  sects,  particularly  the 
Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Mono- 
physites ;  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part 
of  the  Elast  with  cama^,  assassinations,  and 
such  detestable  enormities,  as  rendered  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many. 
We  might  add  here,  that  the  Monophysites 
and  Nestorians,  full  of  resentment  against 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  the 
bitterest  and  most  injurious  treatment,  assisted 
the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  several  pro- 
vinces, into  which,  of  consequence,  the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced.    Other  causes  of  the  sudden  progress 
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of  that  relipitMi  will  naturally  r»ccur  to  such 
an  consider  attcutively  its  spirit  and  genius, 
and  the  state  of  the  world  at  this  time.  For 
the  two  preceding  articles,  see  Prideaux^n  Lift 
of  Mahomet ;  ^^hcinia  Eccl.  Hist  cent,  vii. 
ch.  2  ;  Sale  a  Preliminary  DiscouTKy  prefixed 
to  his  English  Translation  of  the  Koran; 
Simpsons  Key  to  Pronh,,  sect  19 ;  Bishop 
Newton^  Mede,  and  GiU^  on  Rev.  ix. ;  MiQer  s 
ProjHtg.  of  Christianity^  vol.  i.  ch.  1  ;  White's 
Sermons  at  Bampton  Lee. ;  Enc.  Brit. ;  Milts 
Mohamm  edanism. 

MoLiNiSTS,  a  sect   in  the  Romish  Church 


no  means  settled;  and  many  of  them  are 
founded  on  distorted  and  extravagant  views 
of  Scripture,  such  as  an  absolute  personal 
assurance  of  salvation  in  evecy  belieTer,  the 
actual  descent  of  Christ  into  the  place  of  tor- 
ment, &c. 

MoNARCHiANfl,  a  name  given  to  those  who 
seceded  from  the  ancient  orthodox  &ith,  be- 
cause they  insisted  upon  the  Divine  unity, 
which  they  considered  to  be  infringed  by  the 
common  doctrine,  which  taught  that  there 
are  three  eternal  persons  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture.  Monarchiam  tenemus  was  their  frequent 


who  follow  the  doctrine  and  sentiments  of  the  assertion  vrhen  comparing  themselves  with 
Jesuit  Molina,  relating  to  sufficient  and  effica-  the  orthodox  fathers.  This  general  class, 
cious  grace.  He  taii;;ht  that  the  operations  however,  comprehended  many  who  differed 
of  divine  grace  were  entirely  consistent  with  more  from  each  other  than  they  did  even 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will ;  and  intro-  ;  iVom  those  reputed  orthodox,  and  who,  in- 
duced a  new  kind  of  hypothesis  to  remove  deed,  had  notliing  in  common  but  a  great  seal 
the  difficulties  attending  the  doctrinea  of  pre-  for  monotheism,  and  a  fear  lest  the  unity  of 


destination  and  liberty,  and  to  reconcile  the 
jarring   opinions    of   Augustines,    Thomists, 


God  should  be  endangered  by  the  hypostases 
of  the  Alexandrine  fathers.    Thus  Theodotus, 


Semi-Pelagians,  and  other  contentious  divines.  Artemon,  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  were  placed 
He  affirmed  that  the  decree  of  predestination  by  the  side  of  Praxeus,  Noetus,  BeryUus  of 
to  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon  a  previous  ;  Bostra;  and  Sabellius,  between  whom  xad 
knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of  themselves,  on  every  essential  point  of  Chris- 
the  elect;  that  the  grace,  from  whose  opera-  tian  doctrine,  there  was*  a  total  opposition, 
tion  these  merits  are  derived,  is  not  efficacious  They  agreed  only  in  denying  that  the 
by  its  own  intrinsic  power  only,  but  also  bj  prophoric  Logos,  whom  they  admitted  as  a 
the  consent  of  our  own  will,  and  because  it  is  .  power  or  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  exist^ 
administered  in  those  circumstances  in  which  before  his  incarnation  as  a  distinct  person ; 
the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge  while,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  his 
which  is  called  scienfia  media^  foresees  that  it  ,  being  in  Christ,  they  differed  as  widely  as 
will  be  efficacious.  The  kind  of  prescience,"  possible.  Theodotus,  and  his  followers,  sup- 
denominated  in  the  schools  scientia  mediOy  is  •  posed  this  divine  energy  to  be  in  Christ 
that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingents  that  merely  as  influence  exerted  upon  him,  in  the 
arises  fnmi  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  same  way  as  upon  the  ancient  prophets. 
and  faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the  circum-  though  in  a  higher  degree.  Praxeus,  on  the 
stances  in  which  they  shall  be  placed,  of  the  contrary,  and  those  of  his  school,  supposed 
objects  that  shall  be  presented  to  them,  and  of  that  this  divine,  though  impersonal  energy, 
the  influence  which  their  circumstances  and  was  God  himself,  on  which  account  they 
objects  nmst  have  on  their  actions.  |  were  charged  with  teaching  that  the  Father 

MoLLAH,  a  spiritual  and  judicial  officer  himself  sutfered,  &c.  Hence  they  were  called 
among  the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  criminal  (^ioTra<rx«rni,  patripassiani.  See  the  article 
jurisdicti<m  over   towns,  or  whole  districts,     Patripassians. 

and  is  thereforeasuperior  judge,  under  whom  |  Monastery,  a  convent  or  house  built  for 
are  the  cadis,  or  inferior  judges.  the   reception   of   religious;    whether  it  be 

MoLoKANS,  a  numerous  sect  in  Russia,  so  abbey,  priory,  nunnery,  or  the  like, 
called  from  their  use  of  milk  or  milk  diet  on  ,  Monastery  is  only  properly  applied  to  the 
the  Russian  fasts.  These  fasts  they  entirely  houses  of  monks,  mendicant  friars,  and  nuns: 
reject,  but  keep  Saturday  as  a  fast  day.  They  the  rest  are  more  properly  called  reHynmi 
are  more  enlightened  than  the  generality  of  houses.  For  the  origin  of  monasteries,  see 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  doubt-     Monastic  and  Monk. 

less  many  truly  pious  people  are  to  be  found  The  liouses  belonging  to  the  several  reli- 
aniong  them ;  but  they  greatly  need  to  be  gious  orders  which  obtamed  in  England  awi 
tauglit  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  ,  "VVales,  were  cathedrals,  colleges,  abbeys,  pri- 

Momikrs,  a  Protestant  sect,  of  recent  ori-  ories,  preceptories,  commanderics,  hospitals, 
gin,  in  Geneva,  and  some  other  parts  of  friaries,  hermitages,  chantries,  and  free  cht- 
Switzerland,  founded  by  Empeytaz,  a  student  pels. — These  were  under  the  direction  and 
of  divinity,  and  follower  of  the  Baroness  Von  management  of  various  officers.  The  disft>- 
Krudener,  Mr.  Malan,  and  others  who  sepa-  lution  of  houses  of  this  kind  began  so  early 
rated  from  the  Genevesc  Church.  The  name  as  the  year  1312,  when  the  Templars  were 
(from  momerie,  mummery)  was  ^ven  them  suppressed;  and  in  1 323,  their  lands,  churciM. 
by  way  of  contempt.  Their  principles,  which  advowsons,  and  liberties,  here  in  Engbod, 
tbey  regard  as  exclusively  orthodox,  are  by    were  given  by  17  Edward  IL,  stat.  3,  to  tk« 
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pri>r  and  hrethren  of  the  h()<;pitnl  of  St  John  Henr>'  VIII.  c.  24.     The  suppression  of  these 

of  Jeruiialem.     In  the  yi'ars  1390, 1437,  I44l»  greater  houses  hy  these  two  acts  produced  a 

1  l.VJ,  1497,    1505,   1503,   and   1515,   several  revenue  to  the  king  of  above  100,000/.  a-year, 

other  houses  ^ere  dissolved,  and  their  reve-  besidf^8  a  large  sum  in  plate  and  jewels.    The 

niK's  settled  ou  different  colleges  in  Oxford  last  act  of  dissolution  in  this  king's  reign  was 

and  Cambridge.     Soon  after  the  last  period,  the  act  of  37  Henry  VIIL  c  4,  for  dissolving 

Cardinal  Wo&cy,  by  licence  of  the  king  and  colleges,  free  chapels,  chantries,  &c^  which 

iw)pi*,  obtained  a  dissolution  of  above  thirty  act  was  farther  enforced  by  1  Edw.  VI.  c  14.. 

religious  houses  for  the  founding  and  endow-  By  this  act  were  suppressed  90  colleges,  110 

ing  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  About  hospitals,  and  2.374  chantries  and  free  cha- 

the  same  time,  a  bull  was  granted  by  the  same  pels.     The  number  of  houses  and  places  sup- 

poi>e  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  suppress  monas-  pressed  firom  first  to  last,  so  far  as  any  calcu- 

teries,  where  there  were  not  above  six  monks,  lations  appear  to  have  been  made,  seems  to  be 

to  the  value  of  eight  thousand  ducats  a  year,  as  follows : — 
for  endowing  Windsor  and  King*s  College  in 

( 'aiubridge ;  and  two  other  bulls  were  granted  Of  lesser  monasteries,  of  which   we 

to  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  (^mpcius,  where  have  the  valuation  ....      374 

there  were  less  than  twelve  monks,  and  to  Of  greater  monasteries       .        .        .186 

anex  them  to  the  greater  monasteries ;  and  Belonging  to  the  hospitallers               .        48 

another  bull  to  the  same  cardinals  to  inquire    Colleges 90 

about  ablK'vs  to  be  suppressed  in  order  to  be    Hospitals 110 

made  cathedr;ils.     Although  nothing  appears  Chantries  and  free  chapels  .        .         .     2374 

to  have  been  done  in  consequence  of  these  

bulls,  the  motive  which  induced  Wolsey  and  Total    3182 

bishop  Cranmer  engaged  m  it  with  a  view  of  li    u-  u  ^    ^«»^j,      Z^-     ,  "l  J  ^  S 

«..«.!..-  ««  .i.^  D«/!fl«-«.;v«      -ru^-^  — «-«  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account 

carryiug  on  the  Reformation.     Ihere  were        rr*.  ^  *  i    r  ^i!      i i-  ««-.^ ^ 

^♦i.  •  «r.. .  o  *\...^  »^n»»*..^  ♦*>  K.;««  ««  tK™:.  The  sum  total  of  the  clear  yearly  revenue 

other  causes  that  concurred  to  bring  on  tncir  ^^.u              i  u             •  *v    **-l^   r  *v.^'-  j:» 

ruin :  many  of  the  religious  were  loose  and  °V^^  »ev«ral  houses  at  the  time  of  theirdis- 

vicious  ;  the  monks  were- generally  thought  to  f^ljjtion,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  seems 

l»e  in  their  hearts  attached  to  the  pope's  su-  ^^  ^  ^  louows:— 

proinacy  :  their  revenues  were  not  employed  Of  the  greater  monaste- 

according  to  the  intent  of  the  donors;  many  ries      ....    j^l04,9l9  13     3^ 

clietits  in  images,  feigned  miracles,  and  coun-  Of  all  those  of  the  lesser 

terfeit    relics,   had   been    discovered,   which  monasteries,  of  which 

brought  the  monks  into  disgrace;   the  Ob-  we  have  the  valuation  .         29,702     1   10^ 

Servant  friars  had  opposed  the  king*s  divorce  Knights,  hospitallers,  head 

from  Queen  Catharine;   and  thi'se  circum-  house  in  London  .        .           2,3S5  12     8 

stauct*s  operated,   in   concurrence  with   the  We  have  the  valuation  of 

king's  want  of  a  supply,  and   the   people's  only  2S  of  their  houses 

desire  to  save  their  monev,  to  forward  a  mo-  in  the  country      .        .           3,026     9     5 

tion  in  parliament  that  m  order  to  support  Friars*  houses,  of  which 

the  king's  state,  and  supply  his  wants,  all  the  we  have  the  valuation  .              751     2    0^ 

religious  houses  might  be  conferred  upon  the  

crown,  which  were  not  able  to  spend  above  Total    jf  140,784  19    3} 
2(N)/.  a-year;  and  an  act  was  passed  for  that 

purpose,  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  28.     By  this  act.  If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the  lesser 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty  housed  were  monasteries  and  houses  not  included  in  this 
dissolve<l,  and  a  revenue  of  30,()UO/.  or  32,()00iL  estimate,  and  for  the  plate,  &c.,  which  came 
n-year  came  to  the  crown  ;    besides  about  into  the  hands  of  the  king  by  the  dissolution, 
1(N),(HH)^  in  plate  and  jewels.     The  suppres-  and  for  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  which 
sion  of  these  houses  occasioned  discontent,  was  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  at  present, 
and  at  length  an  open  rebellion :  when  this  and  also  consider  that  the  estimate  of  the 
was  appeased,  the  king  resolved  to  suppress  lands  was  generally  supposed  to  be  much 
the  Tvst  of  the  monasteries,  and  appointed  a  under  the  real  wortn,  we  must  conclude  their 
new  visitation,  which  caused  the  greater  ab-  whole  revenues  to  have  been  immense, 
beys  to  be  surrendered  apace ;   and  it  was  It  does  not  appear  that  any  computation 
enactetl   by  31   Henry  VIIL  c.  13,  that  all  hath  been  made  of  the  number  of  perscmt 
monasteries  which   have  been    surrendered  contained  in  the  religious  houses, 
since  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  which  Those  of  the  lesser  monasterits  dis- 
hereafler  shall  be  surrendered, shall  be  vested  solved    by   27    Hen.  VIIL  were 
ill  the  king.     The  knights  of  St  John  of  reckoned  at  about                 .        .      10,000 
Jerusalem  were  also  suppressed  by  the  32nd  If  we  suppose  the  colleges  and  b!Q«- 
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pitals  to  have  contained  a  propor- 
tionable number,  these  will  make 
about 5,347 

If  we  reckon  the  number  in  the 
greater  monastefies  according  to 
the  proportion  of  their  revenues, 
they  will  be  about  35,(MK) ;  but  as, 
probably,  they  had  larger  alloM- 
ances  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber than  those  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries, if  we  abate  ui>on  that  account 
nooD,  they  will  then  be         .         .      30,000 

One  for  each  chantry  and  free 
chapel 2,374 

Total    47,721 
But  as  there  was  probably  more  than  one  per- 
son to  officiate  in  several  of  the  free  chapels, 
and  there  were  other  houses  which  are  not 
included  within  this  onleiilation,  perhaps  they 
may  be  conjputed  in  one  general  estimate  at 
about  50,000.     As  there  were  pensions  paid 
to  almost  all  those  of  the  greater  monasteries, 
the  king  did  not  immediately  come  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  whole  revenues ;  how- 
ever, by   means  of  what  he  did  receive,  he 
foundctl   six   new    bishoprics,   viz.    those   of 
Westminster  (which  \\as  changed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  into  a  deanery,  with  twelve  pre- 
bends and  a  school.)  Peterborough,  Chester, 
Gloucester,    llristol,   and    Oxford.      And  in 
eight  other  se<  s  he   founded  deaneries   and 
chapters,  by  converting  the  priors  and  monks 
into  deans  and  prebendaries,  vi/.  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Durham,  Worcester,  Uvuhchter, 
Norwich,  Ely.  and  Carlisle.     lie  founded  also 
the  colleges  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and 
Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  finished   King's 
College  there.     He  likewise  founded  profes- 
sorships of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  ttmgucs  in  both  the  said 
universities.      He  gave  the   house   of  (irey 
Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hi)Si)ital  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  a   jverpetual  peuhion  to 
the  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and  laid  out 
great  sums  in  building  and  fortifying  many 
ports  in  the  channel.     It  is  observable,  ni)on 
the  whole,  that  the  dissolution  of  these  houses 
was  an  act  not  gf  the  church,  but  of  the  state, 
in  the  period  preceding  the  Reformation,  by 
a  king  and  parliament  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  in  all  points,  except  the  king's 
supremacy ;   to  which  the  jwpe  himselt',  by 
his  bulls  and  licences,  had  led  the  way. 

As  to  the  merits  of  these  institutions,  authors 
are  much  divided.  While  some  have  consi- 
dered them  as  beneficial  to  learning,  piety, 
and  benevolence,  others  have  thought  them 
very  injurious.  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
them  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Gil- 
pin. 

He  is   speaking  of   Glastonbury   Abbey, 

which  possessed  the  amplest  revenues  of  any 

religious  house  in  England.    **  Its  fraternity-," 

sa^-8  he,  "is  said  to  have  consisted  of  nve 


liundred  established  monks,  besides  nearly  as 
many  retainers  on  the  abbey.  Above  four 
hundred  children  were  not  only  educated  in 
it,  but  entirely  maintained.  Strangers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  were  liberally  received, 
classed  according  to  their  sex  and  nation,  and 
might  consider  the  hospitable  roof  under  which 
they  lodged  as  their  own.  Five  hundred  tra- 
vellers, with  their  horses,  have  been  lodged 
at  once  within  its  walls ;  while  the  poor  from 
every  side  of  the  country,  waiting  the  ringing 
of  the  alms-lvell,  when  they  flocked  in  crowds, 
young  and  old,  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
where  they  received  cverj-  morning  a  plentiful 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  families : 
— all  this  appears  great  and  noble. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  fire 
hundretl  persons,  bred  up  in  indolence,  aud 
lost  to  the  coumion wealth — when  we  consider 
that  these  houses  were  the  great  nurseries  of 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  ignorance ;  the  stews 
of  sloth,  stupidity,  and  perhaps  intemperance 
— when  we  consider  that  the  education  re- 
ceived in  them  had  not  the  least  tincture  of 
useful  learning,  good  manners,  or  true  reli- 
gion, but  tended  rather  to  vilify  and  disgrace 
the  human  mind — when  we  consider  that  the 
pilgrinis  and  strangers  who  resortc-d  thither 
were  idle  vagabonds,  who  got  nothing  abroad 
that  was  equivalent  to  the  occupations  they 
left  at  home ;  and  when  we  consider,  lastly, 
that  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  nut  real 
charity,  but  an  avocation  from  labour  and 
industry,  checking  every  idea  of  exertion,  and 
filling  the  mind  with  abject  notions,  we  are 
led  to  acquiesce  in  the  fate  of  these  founda- 
tions, and  view  their  ruins,  not  only  with  a 
picturesque  eye,  but  with  moral  and  religious 
satisfaction.  GUpins  Observations  on  the 
WvMern  parts  of  Kmjlaudj  pp.  138, 139  ;  Biy- 
liimVs  J^'tUrs  on  Ilixt,  p.  313. 

Monastic,  something  belonging  to  monks, 
or  the  monkish  life.  The  monastic  profcssioa 
is  a  kind  of  civil  death,  which  in  all  worldly 
matters  has  the  same  etfect  with  the  natural 
death.  The  Council  of  Trent,  &c.,  fix  sixteen 
years  as  the  age  at  which  a  person  may  be 
admitted  into  the  monastical  state. 

St.  Anthony  is  the  person  who,  in  the  fourth 
century,  first  institutcnl  the  monastic  life ;  as 
St.  Faehomius.  in  the  same  century,  is  said  to 
have  set  on  foot  the  co'nobitic  life, — i.  e.  regu- 
lar communities  of  religious.  In  a  short  time 
the  deserts  of  Egypt  became  inhabited  by  a 
set  of  solitaries,  who  took  upon  them  the 
monastic  profession.  St.  Basil  carried  tlrf 
monkish  humour  into  the  Kast,  where  ht 
composed  a  rule  which  afterwards  obtained 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Wfst. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  monastic  disci- 
pline M  as  grown  verj-  remiss.  St.  Oddo  fim 
began  to  retrieve  it  in  the  monastery  of  CIuut: 
that  monaster}',  by  the  conditions  of  its  erti- 
tion,  was  put  under  the  immediate  protectioo 
of  the  holy  sec;   with  a  prohibition   to  all 
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]M»\vrrs  \nil\i  iu-oular  und  ccclvsiastioul,  to  dis- 
turb the  monks  in  the  |H>8soiMiiuu  of  thiir 
vtK'Otd,  or  the  election  of  their  abbot  In 
\irtue  hereof,  they  pleaded  an  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  ex- 
t«Muli'd  this  privilege  to  all  the  houses  dependent 
on  i'luny.  This  made  the  first  congre^tion 
of  several  houses  under  one  chief  immeduitely 
subject  to  the  pope,  so  as  to  constitute  one 
fxHiy,  or  as  they  now  call  it,  one  religious 
onli'r.  Till  theif,  each  monastery  was  inde- 
pcnclcnt,  and  subject  to  the  bishops.  See 
Monk. 

Monk,  anciently  denoted  "  a  person  who 
retired  fnmi  the  world  to  give  himself  wholly 
to  (f  (xl,  und  to  live  in  solitude  and  abstinence. ' 
'^riie  word  is  derived  fVom  the  Latin  monachust 
and  that  from  the  Greek  /lovaxof,  ^'solitary ;" 
of  uovoc,  w/ujf,  **  alone." 

The  original  of  monks  seems  to  have  been 
this: — The  persecutions  which  attended  the 
first  ages  of  the  gospel,  forced  some  Chris- 
tians to  retire  from  the  world,  and  live  in 
deserts  and  places  most  private  and  unfre- 
i|ueuted,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  peace  and 
comfort  among  beasts,  which  were  denied 
them  among  men  ;  and  this  being  the  case  of 
some  very  extraordinary  persons,  their  ex- 
ample gave  such  reputation  to  retirement,  that 
the  practice  was  continued  when  the  reason 
of  its  commencement  ceased.  Aiter  the 
empire  became  Christian,  instances  of  this 
kind  were  numerous ;  and  those  whose  se- 
curity  had  obliged  them  to  live  separately  and 
apart,  became  afterwards  united  into  societies. 
>Ve  may  aUo  add,  that  the  mystic  theology, 
which  gained  ground  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  contributed  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  to  drive  men  into  solitude 
f(.»r  the  purposes  of  devotion. 

The  monks,  at  least  the  ancient  ones, 
wt>re  distinguished  into  solitaries,  canobiU's, 
and  njrabitM. 

The  MtiUuries  are  those  who  live  alone,  in 
places  remote  from  all  towns  and  habitations 
of  men,  as  do  still  some  of  the  hermits.  The 
t'aniAitcs  are  those  who  live  in  community 
with  several  others  in  the  same  house,  and 
under  the  same  superiors.  The  sarabitcs 
were  strolling  monks,  having  no  fixed  rule 
or  residence. 

The  houses  of  monks,  again,  were  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  monasteries  and  iaurte. 

Those  who  arc  now  called  monks  are  coe- 
nobites, who  live  together  in  a  convent  or 
monastery,  who  make  vows  of  living  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  rule  established  by  the  founder, 
and  wear  a  habit  which  distinguishes  their 
order. 

Those  that  are  endowed,  or  have  a  fixed 
revenue,  are  most  properly  called  monks, 
mnmtchi ;  as  the  ('hartreux,  Benedictines, 
Ik-mardines,  &c.  The  Mendicants,  or  those 
that  beg — as  the  Capuchins  and  Franciscans 
— are    more    properly   called    religious    and 


\jritirs^  though  the  iiameK  are  fre«pieiit1y  Con- 

'  f«>undetl. 

The  first  monks  were  those  of  St  .Vnthony, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
formed  them  into  a  regular  body,  engaged 
them  to  live  in  society  with  each  other,  and 
prescribed  to  them  fixed  rules  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  conduct  These  regulations, 
which  Anthony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were 
soon  introduced  into  Palestine  and  Syria,  by 
his  disciple  Milarion.  Almost  about  the  same 
time,  Aones,  or  Eugenius,  with  their  com- 
panions Gaddanas  and  Azyras,  instituted  the 
monastic  order  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries ;  and  their  example  wus  fol- 
lowed with  such  rapid  success,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  East  was  filled  with  a  lazy 
set  of  mortals,  who,  abandoning  all  human 
connexions,  ad>'antages,  pleasures,  and  con- 
cerns, wore  out  a  languishing  and  miserable 
existence,  amidst  the  hardships  of  want,  and 
various  kinds  of  suffering,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  more  close  and  rapturous  communication 
with  God  and  angels. 

From  the  East,  this  gloomy  disposition 
passed  into  the  West,  and  first  mto  Italy  and 
Its  neighbouring  islands ;  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain who  transplanted  it  thither.  St  Martin, 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours,  erected  th(» 
first  monasteries  in  Gaul,  and  recommended 
this  religious  solitude  with  such  power  and 
efficacy,  both  by  his  instructions  and  his  ex- 
ample, that  his  funeral  is  said  to  have  lieen 
attended  by  no  less  than  two  thousand  monks. 
From  hence  the  monastic  discipline  extende<I 
gradually  its  progress  through  the  other  pro- 
vinces and  countries  of  Europe.  There  were, 
besides  the  monks  of  St  Basil,  (called  in  the 
East  Calogeri,  from  xaXoc  ytputv,  "  a  good 
old  man,")  and  those  of  St.  Jerome,  the  her- 
mits of  St  Augustine,  and  afterwards  those 
of  St  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard :  at  length 
came  those  of  St  Francis  aud  St.  Dominic, 
with  a  legion  of  others*,  all  of  which  see 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
monks  who  had  formerly  lived  only  fur 
themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  and  had  never 
thought  of  assuming  any  rank  among  the 
sacerdotal  order,  were  now  gradually  distin- 
guished fVom  the  populace,  and  endowed 
with  such  opulence  and  honourable  privileges, 
that  they  found  -themselves  in  a  condition  to 
claim  an  eminent  station  among  the  pillars 
and  supporters  of  the  Christian  community. 
The  fame  of  their  piety  and  sanctity  was  so 
great,  that  bishops  aud  presbyters  were  often 
ehosen  out  of  their  order ;  and  the  passion 
of  erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which 
the  monks  and  holy  virgins  might  serve  God 
in  the  most  commodious  manner,  was  at  that 
time  carried  beyond  all  bounds.  However, 
their  licentiousness,  even  in  this  century,  was 
become  a  proverb  ;  and  they  are  said  to  have 
excited  the  most  dreadfiU  tumults  and  sedi- 
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tions  in  varions  places.  The  monastic  orders 
were  at  first  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
empted by  the  Roman  pontiff  about  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  ;  and  the  monks,  in 
return,  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  advance 
the  interest  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  This  immunity  which 
they  obtained  was  a  fruitful  source  of  licen- 
tiousness and  disorder,  and  occasioned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vices  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  so  justly  charged.  In  the 
eighth  century,  the  monastic  discipline  was 
extremely  relaxed,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces,  and  all  eflforts  to  restore  it 
were  ineffectuaL  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of 
institution  was  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and 
nothing  could  equal  the  veneration  that  was 
paid,  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  to 
such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred 
gloom  and  indolence  of  a  convent.  This  ve- 
neration caused  several  kings  and  emperors 
to  call  them  to  their  courts,  and  to  employ 
them  in  civil  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment. 
Their  reformation  was  attempted  by  Louis 
the  Meek,  but  the  effect  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  the  eleventh  century,  they  were 
exempted  by  the  popes  from  the  authoritj^ 
established ;  insomuch,  that  in  the  Council 
of  Lateran,  that  was  held  in  the  year  1215,  a 
decree  was  passed,  by  the  advice  of  Innocent 
III.,  to  prevent  any  new  monastic  institutions; 
and  several  were  entirely  suppressed.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  testimony  of  the  best  writers, 
that  the  monks  were  generally  ]^y,  illiterate, 
profligate  and  licentious  epicures,  whose  views 
m  life  were  confined  to  opulence,  idleness, 
and  pleasure.  However,  the  Reformation 
had  a  manifest  influence  in  restraining  their 
excesses,  and  rendering  them  more  circum- 
spect and  cautious  in  their  external  conduct. 

Monks  are  distinguished,  by  the  colour  of 
their  habits,  into  black,  white,  jyrfy,  6fc. 
Among  the  monks,  some  are  called  monks  cf 
the  choir,  others  professed  monks,  and  others 
lay  monks;  which  last  are  destined  for  the 
§ervice  of  the  convent,  and  have  neither  cle- 
ricate  nor  literature. 

Cloistered  monks  are  those  who  actually 
reside  in  the  house,  in  opposition  to  extra 
monks,  who  have  benefices  depending  on  the 
monastery.  • 

Monks  are  also  distinguished  into  reformed, 
whom  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
have  made  masters  of  ancient  convents,  and 
put  in  their  power  to  retrieve  the  ancient 
discipline  which  had  been  relaxed  ;  and  aw- 
cient,  who  remain  in  the  convent,  to  live  in  it 
according  to  its  establishment  at  the  time 
when  they  made  their  vows,  without  obliging 
themselves  to  any  new  reform. 

Anciently  the  monks  were  all  laymen,  and 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  tb? 
people  by  a  peculiar  habit,  and  an  extraor- 


dinary devotion.  Not  only  the  monks  were 
prohibited  the  priesthood,  but  cren  priests 
were  expressly  prohibited  from  becoming 
monks,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  St.  Gre- 
gory'. Pope  Siricios  was  the  first  who  called 
them  to  the  dericate,  on  occasion  of  some 
great  scarcity  of  priests  that  the  church  was 
Uien  supposed  to  labour  under;  and  since 
that  time  the  priesthood  has  been  usually 
united  to  the  monastical  profession.  Ency. 
Brit ;  British  Monachism,  or  Manners  and 
Custiimsof  Monks  and  Nuns  of  England;  Mo- 
sheim's  Ecc.  Hist. 

MoNOPHTSiTES,  (from  iiovoQ,  soluSf  and 
^vrrig,  natura,)  a  general  name  given  to  all 
those  sectaries  in  the  Levant,  who  only  own 
one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  who  main- 
tain that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  only 
one  nature,  yet  without  any  change,  confu- 
sion, or  mixture  of  the  two  natures. 

The  Monophysitesy  however,  properly  so 
called,  are  the  followers  of  Severus,  a  learned 
monk  of  Palestine,  who  was  created  patriarch 
of  Antioch  in  513,  and  Petrus  Fullensis. 

The  Monophysites  were  encouraged  by  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  but  suppressed  by  Justin 
and  succeeding  emperors.  Howerer,  this  sect 
was  restored  by  Jacob  Baradasus,  an  obscure 
monk ;  insomuch  that  when  he  died  bishop 
of  Edessa,  a.d.  588,  he  left  it  in  a  most 
flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other 
countries.  The  laborious  efforts  of  Jacob 
were  seconded  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
countries  by  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  he  became  so  famous,  that  all  the 
Monophysites  of  the  East  considered  him  as 
their  second  parent  and  founder,  and  are  to 
this  day  called  Jacobites,  in  honour  of  their 
new  cmef.  The  Monophysites  are  divided 
into  two  sects  or  parties,  the  one  African  and 
the  other  Asiatic ;  at  the  head  of  the  latter 
is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  resides  for 
the  most  part  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Atha- 
nias,  near  the  city  of  Merdin :  the  former  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  generally  resides  at  Grand 
Cairo,  and  are  subdivided  into  Copts  and 
Abyssinians.  From  the  fifteenth  century 
downwards,  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Mono- 
physites have  taken  the  name  of  Ignatius,  m 
order  to  show  that  they  are  the  lineal  sneces- 
sors  of  Ignatius,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch 
in  the  first  century,  and  consequently  the 
lawful  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  small  body  of  Monophysites, 
in  Asia,  abandoned  for  some  time  the  doc- 
trine and  institution  of  their  ancestors,  and 
embraced  the  communion  of  Rome ;  hut  the 
African  Monophysites,  notwithstanding  that 
poverty  and  ignorance  which  exposed  them 
to  the  seductions  of  sophistry  and  gain,  stood 
firm  in  their  principles,  and  made  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  promises,  presents,  and 
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attempts  employed  by  the  impal  missionariefl 
to  bring  them  under  the  Roman  yoke;  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  those  of  Asia  and 
Africa  have  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  enter 
into  the  communion  of  the  Romish  Church, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  and 
alluring  offers  that  have  been  made  firom  time 
to  time  by  the  pope*s  legates,  to  conquer  their 
inflexible  constancy. 

In  the  present  day,  the  Monophysite 
ch  arches  are, — 1.  The  Syrian  Jacobite  Church. 
•J.  The  Coptic  Church.  3.  The  Abyssinian 
<  hurch,  which,  an  acknowledging  the  supre- 
inucy  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
n):iv  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Coptic 
4.  't^Iie  Nestorian-('haldean  Church,  the  head 
of  which  is  the  ratriarch  of  Babylon,  residing 
at  Mosoul.  5.  The  Armenian  (Church ;  and, 
6.  The  Indo-Syrian  Church,  under  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  "Malabar,  who  acknowledges, 
however,  the  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of 
Autiooh. 

Monotheism,  the  belief  in  and  worship  of 
one  only  God,  in  opposition  to  polytheism, 
which  acknowledges  a  plurality  of  gods.  All 
the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the 
host  of  gods  with  which  they  people  heaven 
and  earth,  some  superior  or  supreme  deity, 
more  or  less  defined,  but  in  every  caae  distin- 
guished above  the  others ;  and  in  the  history 
of  all  the  different  nations  where  polytheism 
has  obtained,  we  may  trace  a  period  when 
the  idea  of  one  Ood  was  more  or  less  preva- 
lent The  mo6t  ancient  traditions  concur 
with  the  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture  in  re- 
presenting this  as  the  primary  and  oncor- 
ruptcd  religion  of  mankind. 

MoNOTH ELITES  (compouudcd  of  /iOVOC, 
**  single,*'  and  OfXifua,  OiXcin  vola,  **  I  will,**) 
an  ancient  sect,  which  sprung  out  of  the 
Entychians ;  thus  called,  as  only  allowing  of 
one  will  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  opinion  of  the  Monothelites  had  its 
rise  in  630,  and  had  the  emperor  Heraclius 
for  an  adherent :  it  was  the  same  with  that  of 
the  acephalous  Severians.  The^  allowed  of 
two  wills  in  Christ,  considered  with  regard  to 
the  two  natures ;  but  reduced  them  to  one,  by 
r(*ason  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  think- 
ing it  absurd  that  there  should  be  two  free 
wills  in  one  and  the  same  person.  They  were 
condemned  by  the  sixth  general  council  in 
680,  as  being  supposed  to  destroy  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  de- 
priving it  of  will  and  operation.  Their  sen- 
timents were  afterwards  embraced  by  the 
^laronites. 

MoNTAHisTs,  a  sect  which  sprung  up  about 
the  year  171,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aureliu^  They  were  so  called  from 
their  leader  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth  ; 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Phrygiatu 
and  Cataphuryoians. 

MontanuH,  it  is  said,  embraced  Christianity, 
in  hopes  of  rising  to  the  dignities  of  the 


church.  lie  pretended  to  inspiration ;  and  gave 
out  that  the  Holy  Ghost  bad  instructed  him 
in  several  points  which  had  not  been  revealed 
to  the  apostles.  Priscilla  and  Blaximilla,  two 
enthusiastic  women  of  Phrygia,  presently 
became  his  disciples,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  a  ^at  number  of  followers.  The  bi- 
shops of  Asia,  being  assembled  together,  con- 
demned his  prophecies,  and  excommunicated 
those  that  dispersed  them.  Afterwards  they 
wrote  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  the 
western  churches,  where  the  pretended  pro- 
phecies of  Montanus  and  his  followers  were 
likewise  condemned. 

The  Montanists,  finding  themselves  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  ue  whole  church, 
formed  a  schism,  and  set  up  a  distinct  society 
under  the  direction  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves prophets,  Montanus,  in  conjunction 
with  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  were  at  the 
head  of  this  sect 

These  sectaries  made  no  alteration  in  the 
creed.  They  only  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
made  Montanus  his  organ  for  delivering  a 
more  perfect  form  of  discipline  than  what  was 
delivered  by  his  apostles.  They  reftised  com- 
munion for  ever  to  those  who  were  guilty  of 
notorious  crimes,  and  believed  that  the  bi- 
shops had  DO  authority  to  reconcile  them. 
They  held  it  unlawftil  to  fly  in  time  of  perse- 
cution. They  condemned  second  mamages, 
allowed  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  ob- 
served three  lents. 

Monte-Neorines,  the  inhalutants  of  an 
arid  mountainous  district,  called  Monte- Ne- 
gro, in  Albania.  They  profess  to  be  Greek 
Christians,  and  hate  the  pope  as  they  do  the 
Turks.  They  reject  images,  crucifixes,  and 
pictures,  and  will  not  admit  a  Catholic,  with- 
out rebaptixing  him.  They  are  said,  perhaps 
unjustly,  to  be  yery  deprayed  in  their  morals; 
very  ignorant  in  religion,  and  ver^  supersti- 
tious. They  have  their  own  patriarch,  and 
are  about  60,000  in  number. 

MoKAL,  relating  to  the  actions  or  conduct 
of  life,  or  that  which  determines  an  action 
to  be  good  or  yirtnous. — 2.  A  moral  agent  is  a 
being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions  that 
have  a  moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly 
be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense. 
— 3.  A  mora/  ctriainty  is  a  very  strong  pro- 
bability, and  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  ma- 
thematical probability.— 4.  Moral  Jitneu  is  the 
agreement  of  the  actions  of  any  intelligent 
being  with  the  nature,  circumstances,  and  re- 
lation of  things. — 5.  A  mond  improbability  is  a 
very  great  or  insuperable  difilculty ;  opposed 
to  a  natural  impossibility.  See  Inabiutt. — 
6.  Moral  obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing 
or  omitting  any  action  in  order  to  be  happ^ 
and  good.  See  Oblioatiojc. — 7.  Moral  phi" 
lotojwy  is  the  science  of  manners,  the  know- 
ledge of  our  duty  and  felicity.  See  Phiix)- 
80PHY. — 8.  Moral  ttetuie,  that  whereby  we  per- 
ceive what  is  good,  virtuous,  and  bcautiitil  in 
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actions,  manners,  and  characters ;  or  it  is  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  mind  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  those  actions  of  ra- 
tional agents  which  we  call  good  or  virtuous : 
some  call  this  natural  conscience,  others  in- 
tuitive perception  of  right  and  wrong,  &c. 
See  article  Sense. — 9.  Moral  law.  See  Law, 
Evidence. 

Moralities,  allegorical  plays,  so  termed 
because  they  consisted  of  moral  discourses  iu 
praise  of  virtue  and  condemnation  of  vice. 
They  succeeded  the  Mystcriat^  which  see. 
The  dialogues  were  carried  on  by  such  charac- 
ters as  (i<K)d  Doctrine,  Charity,  Faith,  Pru- 
dence, Discretion,  Death,  &c.  whose  dis- 
courses were  of  a  serious  cast ;  while  the  pro- 
vince of  making  merriment  for  the  spectators 
was  devolved  uiwn  Vice,  Iniquity,  or  some  bad 
quality,  which  was  personified  and  acted  its 
part  Moralities  were  exhibited  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  after  various  modi- 
fications, assumed  the  form  of  the  Mask,  which 
.became  a  favourite  entertainment  at  the  court 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors. 

Morality  is  tbat  relation  or  proportion 
which  actions  bear  to  a  given  rule.  It  is 
generally  used  in  reference  to  a  good  life. 
Morality  is  distinguished  from  religion  thus  : 
**  Morality  is  a  studious  conformity  of  our 
actions  to  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
each  other  in  civil  society.  Morality  com- 
prehends only  a  part  of  religion  ;  but  religion 
comprehends  the  whole  of  morality.  Morality 
finds  all  her  motives  here  below ;  religion 
fetches  all  her  motives  from  above.  The 
highefct  principle  in  morals  is  a  just  re^rd  to 
the  rights  of  men  ;  the  first  principle  in  reli- 
gion is  the  love  of  God."  The  various  duties 
of  morality  are  considered  in  their  respective 
places  in  this  work.  See  Bishop  Horsley'a 
Charge^  1790;  Palcya  and  Grove's  Moral 
PhiUtsimhy ;  Beatties  Elements  of  Moral 
Science  i  Evans  s  Sermons  on  Chnsiian  Tern- 
per ;  Watts's  Sermims  on  Christian  Morals ; 
Mason's  Christian  Morals ;  H.  Mores  HintSj 
ToL  ii.  p.  245  ;  Gisbome*s  Sermons  designed  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  Christian  Morality, 

Moravians,  a  sect  generally  said  to  have 
arisen  under  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzen- 
dorf,  a  German  nobleman  of  the  last  century, 
and  thus  called  because  the  first  converts  to 
their  system  were  some  Moravian  families. 
According  to  the  society's  own  account,  how- 
ever, they  derive  their  origin  from  the  Greek 
church  in  the  ninth  century,  when,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Methodius  and  Cyrillus, 
two  Greek  monks,  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and 
Aloravia  being  converted  to  the  faith,  were, 
together  with  their  subjects,  united  in  com- 
munion with  the  Greek  church.  Methodius 
was  their  first  bishop,  and  for  their  use  Cy- 
rillus translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Scla- 
vonian  language. 

The  antipathy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches   is  well    known,  and  by  much  the 


greater  part  of  the  Brethren  were  in  procets 
of  time  compelled,  after  many  etruggles,  to 
submit  to  the  see  of  Rome.  A  few,  however, 
adhering  to  the  rites  of  their  mother  church, 
united  themselves,  in  1170,  to  the  Waldenses, 
and  sent  missionaries  into  many  ccrantries. 
In  1547,  they  were  called  Fratres  legis 
Christie  or  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Chri*t ; 
because,  about  that  period,  they  had  thrown 
oflf  all  reverence  for  human  compilations  of 
the  faith,  professing  simplv  to  follow  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  the  word 
of  God. 

There  being  at  this  time  no  bishops  in  the 
Bohemian  church  who  had  not  submitted  to 
the   papal  jurisdiction,  three  priests  of  the 
society  of  United  Brethren  were,  about  the 
year  1467,  consecrated  by  Stephen,  bishop  of 
the  Waldenses,  in  Austria ;  [see  Waij>enses  ;] 
and  these  prelates  on  their  return  to  their  own 
country,  consecrated  ten  co-bishopts,  or  co- 
seniors,  fVom  among  the  rest  of  the  presby- 
ters.    In   1523,  the   United   Brethren   com- 
menced a  friendly  correspondence,  first  with 
Luther,  and  afterwards  with  Calvin  and  other 
leaders  among  the  reformers.    A  persecution, 
which  was  brought  upon  them  on  this  ac- 
count, and  some  religious  disputes  which  took 
place   among  themselves,   threatened    for  a 
while  the  society  with  ruin  ;  but  the  disputes 
were,  in   1570,  put  an  end  to  by  a  sjmod, 
which  decreed  that  differences   about   non- 
essentials should  not  destroy  their  union  \  and 
the   persecution  ceased  in   1575,    when  the 
United  Brethren  obtained  an  edict  for  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion.    This  tolera- 
tion was  renewed  in  1609,  and  liberty  granted 
them  to  erect  new  churches.   But  a  civil  war, 
which,  in  1612,  broke  out  in  Bohemia,  and  a 
violent  persecution  which  followed  it  in  1621, 
occasioned  the  dispersion  of  their  miniaters, 
and  brought  great  distress  upon  the  Brethren 
in  general.     Some  of  them  fled  to  England, 
others  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  whilst 
many,  overcome  by  the  severity  of  the  perse- 
cution, conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    One  colony  of  these,  who  retained 
in  purity  their  orig^al  principles  and  prac- 
tice, was,  in   1722,  conducted  by  a  brother, 
named   Christian  David,  from    Fulneck,  in 
Moravia,  to  Upper  Lusatia,  where  they  pm 
theniselves  under  the  protection  of  Nicholas 
Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf,  and  built  a  village 
on  bis  estate  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  called  Hut- 
berg,  or  Watch  Hill.     The  count,  who,  soon 
after  their  arrival,  removed  from  Dresden  to 
his  estate  in  the  country,  showed  every  mark 
of  kindness  to  the  poor  emigrants ;  hot  being 
a  zealous  member  of  the  church  established 
by  law,  he  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  unite  themselves  with  it, 
by  adopting  the  Lutheran  faitli  and  discipline. 
This  they  declined ;  and  the  count,  on  a  more 
minute  inquiry  into  their  ancient  history  and 
distinguishing  tenets,  not  only  desisted  fVota 
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his  first  purpose,  but  became  himself  a  con- 
vert  to  the  faith  aud  discipline  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

The  synod  which,  in  1570,  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  which  then  tore  the  church  of 
the  Brethren  into  Actions,  had  considered  as 
non-essentials  the  distinguishing  tenets  of 
thoir  own  society,  of  the  Lutherans,  and  of 
the  (^alvinists.  In  consequence  of  this,  many 
of  the  reformers  of  both  these  sects  had  fof- 
loM-ed  the  Brethren  to  Hermhut,  and  been 
received  by  them  into  communion  ;  but  not 
being  endued  with  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
church  which  they  had  joined,  they  started 
<lis{)utos  among  themselves,  which  threatened 
t)ie  destniction  of  the  whole  establishment 
Uy  the  indefati^ble  exertions  of  Count  Zin- 
/endorf,  these  disputes  were  allayed ;  and  sta- 
tutes bi>ing,  in  1727,  drawn  up  and  agreed  to 
ff>r  the  regulation  both  of  the  internal  and 
of  the  external  concerns  of  the  congregation, 
brotherly  love  and  union  was  again  esta- 
Mi.shed  ;  and  no  schism  whatever,  in  point  of 
doctrine,  has  since  that  period  disturbed  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren. 

In  1735,  the  count,  who,  under  God,  had 
been  the  instrument  of  renewing  the  Breth- 
ren's church,  was  consecrated  one  of  their 
bishops,  having  the  year  before  been  examined 
and  received  into  the  clerical  order  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Tubingen.  Dr.  Potter, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  congratu- 
lated him  upon  this  event,  and  promised  his 
assistance  to  a  church  of  confessors,  of  whom 
he  wrote  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  for 
their  having  maintained  the  pure  and  primi- 
tive faith  and  discipline  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  tedious  and  cruel  persecutions.  That 
his  grace,  Mho  had  studied  the  various  con- 
tn>versies  about  church  government  with 
uncommon  success,  admitted  tbe  Moravian 
cpisc(>i)al  succession,  we  know  from  the  most 
unquestionable  authority ;  for  he  communi- 
cated his  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  Dr. 
S'cker,  while  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  confor- 
mity with  these  sentiments  of  the  archbishop, 
we  are  assured  that  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  after  mature  investigation,  acknow- 
lc>dged  the  Uniku  Fratrum  to  be  a  Protestant 
episcopal  church;  and  in  1794  an  act  was 
certainly  passed  in  their  favour. 

This  sect,  like  many  others,  has  been 
shamefully  misrepresented,  and  things  laid  to 
their  charge  of  which  they  never  were  guilty. 
it  must,  however  be  acknowledged  that  some 
of  their  converts  having  previously  imbibed 
extravagant  notions,  propagated  them  with 
zeal  among  their  new  friends  in  a  phraseology 
extremely  reprehensible ;  and  that  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  himself  frequently  adopted  the  very 
impn>per  language  of  those  fanatics,  whom  he 
\kished  to  reclaim  from  their  errors  to  the 
soberness  of  truth ;  1)ut  much  of  the  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity  which  has  been  attributed 
to  tlie  count  is  not  to  be  charged  to  him,  but 


to  those  persons  who,  writing  his  exUmpon 
sermons  in  short  handi,  printed  and  published 
them  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 

This  eminent  benefactor  to  the  United 
Brethren  died  in  1760,  and  it  is  with  reason 
that  they  honour  his  memory,  as  having  been 
the  instrument  by  which  God  restor^  and 
built  up  their  church.  But  they  do  not  regard 
him  as  their  head,  nor  take  his  writings,  nor 
the  writings  of  any  other  man,  as  the  standard 
of  their  doctrines,  which  they  profess  to  de- 
rive immediately  from  the  word  of  God. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethren  is  episcopal;  but 
though  they  consider  episcopal  ordination  as 
necessary  to  qualify  the  servants  of  the  church 
for  their  respective  functions,  they  allow  to 
their  bishops  no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre- 
eminent authority ;  their  church  having  from 
its  first  establishment  been  governed  by 
synods,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all  the 
con^gations,  and  by  other  subordinate 
bodies,  which  they  call  Conferences,  The 
synods,  which  are  generally  held  once  in 
seven  years,  are  called  together  by  the  elders 
who  were  in  the  former  synod  appointed  to 
superintend  the  whole  unity.  In  the  first  sit- 
ting a  president  is  chosen,  and  these  elders 
lay  down  their  office ;  but  they  do  not  with- 
draw fVom  the  assembly ;  for  they,  together 
with  all  bishops,  seniores  civile*,  or  lay  elders* 
and  those  ministers  who  have  the  general 
care  or  inspection  of  several  congregations  in 
one  province,  have  seats  in  the  synod  without 
any  particular  election.  The  other  memben 
are,  one  or  more  deputies  sent  by  each  con- 
gregation, and  such  ministers  or  missionaries 
as  are  particularly  called  to  attend.  Women, 
approved  by  the  congregations,  are  also  ad- 
mitted as  hearers,  and  are  called  upon  to  give 
their  advice  in  what  relates  to  the  ministerial 
labour  amon^  their  sex;  but  they  have  no 
decisive  vote  m  the  synod.  The  votes  of  all 
the  other  members  are  equal 

In  questions  of  importance,  or  of  which 
the  consequences  cannot  be  foreseen,  neither 
the  migonty  of  votes,  nor  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  all  present,  can  decide ;  but  recourse 
is  had  to  the  lot  For  adopting  this  unusual 
mode  of  deciding  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
Brethren  allege  as  reasons  the  practices  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  the  apostles ;  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  human  understanding,  amidst 
the  best  and  purest  intentions,  to  decide  for 
itself  in  what  concerns  the  administration  of 
Christ's  kingdom;  and  their  own  confident 
reliance  on  the  comfortable  promises  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  approve  himself  the  head  and 
ruler  of  his  church.  The  lot  is  never  made 
use  of  but  after  mature  deliberation  and  fer- 
vent prayer;  nor  is  any  thing  submitted  to 
its  decision  which  doi^s  not,  aner  being  tho- 
roughly weighed,  appear  to  the  assembly  eli- 
gible in  itself. 

In  every  synod  the  inward  and  outward 
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felluwKhip.  Sometimes  a  sister,  by  express 
license  from  the  Elders'  Conference,  is  per- 
luitted  to  marry  a  person  of  approved  piety 
in  another  communion,  yet  stiU  to  jom  in 
their  church  ordinances  as  before.  A  brother 
may  make  his  own  choice  of  a  partner  in  the 
society ;  but  as  all  intercourse  between  the 
di^orvnt  sexes  is  carefully  avoided,  v^ry  few 
opiK^rtunitics  of  forming  particular  attach- 
ments ure  found,  and  they  usually  rather  refer 
their  choice  to  the  church  than  decide  for  them- 
xlvt'S.  And  08  the  lot  must  be  cast  to  sane- 
ti  )n  thoir  union,  each  receives  his  partner  as 
a  divine  appointment;  and  however  strange 
this  method  may  appear  to  those  who  consult 
onh  their  passions  or  their  interest,  it  is  ob- 
■ser^able,  tliat  nowhere  fewer  unhappy  mar- 
riages are  found  than  among  the  Brethren. 
Hut  what  characterises  the  Moravians  most, 
and  holds  them  up  to  the  attention  of  others, 
is  their  missionary  zeal.  In  this  the^  Are 
superior  to  any  other  body  of  people  m  the 
M  orld.  **  Their  missionaries,**  as  one  ob- 
serves, **  are  all  of  them  volunteers ;  for  it  is 
ail  inviolable  maxim  with  them  to  persuade 
no  man  to  engage  in  missions.  They  are  all 
of  one  mind  as  to  the  doctrines  they  teach, 
and  seldom  make  an  attempt  where  there  are 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  mission*  Their 
zeal  is  calm,  steady,  persevering.  They  would 
reform  the  world,  but  are  careful  how  they 
quarrel  Mith  it  They  carry  their  point  by 
address,  tmd  the  insinuations  of  modesty  and 
mildness,  which  commend  them  to  all  men, 
and  give  offence  to  none.  The  habits  of 
silence,  (luietness,  and  decent  reserve,  mark 
their  character.  If  any  of  their  missionaries  are 
carried  oif  by  sickness  or  causality,  men  of  the 
same  stamp  arc  ready  to  supply  their  place.** 
As  tl:ey  stand  first  on  the  list  of  those  who 
have  engaged  in  missionary  exertion,  I  shall 
here  insert  a  further  accoant  of  them  and 
their  missions,  with  which  I  have  been  fa- 
voured by  a  most  respectable  clergyman  of 
their  denomination:  —  **  When  brethren  or 
sisters  find  themselves  disposed  to  serve  God 
among  the  heathen,  they  communicate  their 
wishes  and  views  to  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  synods  of  the  brethren  to  superintend 
the  missions,  in  a  confidential  letter.  If,  on 
particular  inquiry  into  their  circumstances 
and  connexions,  no  objection  is  found,  they 
are  considered  as  candidates.  As  to  mental 
qualifications,  much  erudition  is  not  required 
by  the  brethren.  To  be  well  versed  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  have  an  experimental 
knowleflge  of  the  truths  they  contain,  is 
judged  indispensably  necessary.  And  it  has 
bevn  found  by  experience,  that  a  good  under- 
standing j,oin<fd  to  a  friendly  disposition,  and 
above  till,  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of  God, 
are  the  best  and  the  only  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  a  missionary.  Nor  are  in  general  the 
habits  of  a  student  so  well  calculated  to  form 
his  body  for  a  bborious  life  as  those  of  a  me- 


chanic Yet  men  of  learning  are  not  excludeii, 
and  their,  gifts  have  been  made  useful  in 
various  ways.  When  vacancies  occcur,  or 
new  missions  are  to  be  begun,  the  list  of  can- 
didates is  examined;  and  those  who  appear 
suitable  are  called  upon,  and  accept  or  decline 
the  call  as  they  find  themselves  disposed.** 

The  foUowinff  are  the  names  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  United  Brethren  in  heathen 
countries : — 

*' Begun  in  1732,  in  the  Danish  West  India 
Ishinds.  In  St  Thomas ;  New  Hermhut, 
Nisky.  In  St.  Croix ;  Friedensberg,  Frie- 
d'jnstnaL  In  St  Jan;  Bethany,  Emmaus. 
In  1733:  in  Greenland;  New  Hermhut, 
Litchenfels,  Lichtenau.  In  1 734 :  in  North 
America ;  Fairfield  in  Upper  Canada,  Goshen 
on  the  river  Mnskingnm.  In  1736 :  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Bavians  Kloof  (renewed 
in  1792.)  In  1738 :  in  South  America;  among 
the  negro  slaves  at  Paramaribo  and  Som- 
melsd}'k ;  among  the  free  negroes  at  Bambey, 
on  the  Sarameca ;  among  the  native  Indians 
at  Hope,  on  the  river  Corentyn.  It  1754 :  in 
Jamaica;  two  settlements  in  St.  Elizabeth's 
parish.  In  1756  :  in  Antigua;  at  St  John's, 
Grace  Hill,  Grace  Bay.    In  1760 :  near  Tran- 

?nebar,  in  the  East  Indies ;  Brethren*s  Garden, 
n  1764:  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador;  Nain, 
Okkak,  Hopedale.  In  1765:  in  Barbadoes, 
Sharon,  near  Brid^town.  In  1765:  in  the 
Russian  part  of  Asia ;  Sarepta.  In  1775 :  in 
St  Kitt*s ;  at  Basseterre.  In  1789 :  in  Tobago ; 
Signal  Hill  (renewed  in  1798.) 

'*  The  Brethren  had  three  flourishing  set- 
tlements on  the  river  MuskinguiHt — Salem, 
Gnadenhuetten,  and  Schoenbnmn,  before  the 
late  American  war,  during  which  these  places 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  partly 
murdered,  and  partly  dispersed.  The  settle- 
ment Fairfield,  in  Canada,  was  made  by  those 
of  the  Indian  converts  who  were  again  col- 
lected by  the  missionaries.  In  1798  a  colony 
of  Christian  Indians  went  from  thence  to 
take  possession  of  their  former  settlements 
on  the  Muskingum,  which  have  been  given 
to  them  by  an  act  of  congress,  and  built  a 
new  town,  called  Goshen.  Part  of  the  Indian 
congregation  will  remain  at  Fairfield  in  Ca- 
nada, as  a  good  seed ;  our  missionaries  en- 
tertaining hopes  that  the  gospel  may  yet  find 
entrance  among  the  wild  Chippeway  tribe 
inhabiting  those  parts. 

^  The  mission  among  the  Hottentots  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  begun  in  1736,  by 
George  Schmidt,  a  man  of  remarkable  zeal 
and  courage,  who  laboured  successfully  among 
these  peo^,  till  he  had  formed  a  small  congre- 
gation of  believers,  whom  he  left  to  the  care  of 
a  pious  man,  and  went  to  Europe  with  a  view 
to  represent  the  promising  state  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  to  return  with  assistants.  But  to 
his  inexpressible  grief  and  disappointment, 
he  was  not  permitted  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Comimny  to  resume  his  labours ;  some  iguo- 
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rant  people  having  insinuated  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  among  the  Hotten- 
tots would  injure  the  iivteR'sts  of  the  colony. 
Siiioi'  that  time  to  the  year  1792,  the  Brethren 
did  not  cease  to  make  applicati<m  to  the 
Dutch  Government  for  leave  to  send  mission- 
aries to  the  <.'ai>e,  especially  as  they  heard 
that  the  small  Hottentot  congregation  had 
kept  together  for  some  time,  in  earnest  ex- 
pev'tatiou  of  the  return  of  their  beloved 
tcuchor.  fie  had  taught  some  of  them  to 
read,  and  had  left  a  Dutch  Bible  with  them, 
which  thoy  used  to  read  together  for  their 
etUlication.  At  length,  in  1792,  by  the  mercy 
of  CjuxI  and  the  kind  interference  of  friends  in 
the  Dutch  government,  the  opposition  of  evil- 
minded  people  was  overruled,  and  leave 
granted  to  send  out  three  missionaries,  who, 
on  their  arrival,  were  willing,  at  the  desire  of 
the  governor,  to  go  first  to  Bavians  Kloof, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  east  from 
('ai>e  Town,  and  there  to  commence  their 
labours  on  the  spot  where  George  Schmidt 
had  resided.  Their  instructions  from  the 
government  in  Holland  granted  them  leave 
to  choose  the  place  of  their  residence,  wher- 
ever they  might  find  it  most  convenient ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  colony  at  that  time 
w  ould  not  admit  of'  it  Since  the  English 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  that  coun- 
try, they  have  built  a  new  chapel ;  and  from 
the  favour  and  protection  which  the  British 
g«)vcrnment  has  uniformly  granted  to  the 
Bnlhron's  missions,  we  have  the  best  hopes 
that  they  will  remain  widisturbed  and  pro- 
tected in  their  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  late  Dutch  government  at  the  Cape  de- 
serve also  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  they  received  and  protected 
the  missitmaries,  promoting  the  views  of  the 
mishion  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

'*  When  the  missionaries  first  arrived  at 
Biiyians  Kloof,  in  1792,  it  was  a  barren,  un- 
inhabited place.  There  are  at  present  (1811) 
twelve  missionaries  residing  there  and  in  the 
,   neighbourhood,  and  about  l(KK)  Hottentots. 

'*  The  settlement,  near  Trancpiebar,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  was  made  in  the  year 
J  760,  at  the  desire  of  the  Danish  government, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  islands.  After  a 
persevering  but  fruitless  attempt  to  form  an 
establishment  at  Nancawery,  one  of  the  Ni- 
cobar islands,  for  that  purpose,  the  whole 
plan  was  defeated  by  the  following  circum- 
stances : — The  Danish  government,  finding 
the  advantage  gained  by  their  settlement  on 
these  islands  not  to  answer  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  withdrew  their  p<*ople,  who  had 
already  suffered  greatly  by  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  climate ;  and  the  Brethren 
residing  there  being  left  alone,  and  all  ccnn- 
niunication  cut  off  between  Tranquebar  and 
the  Nicobar  Islands,  it  beeame  necessary  to 
purchaj>e  a  vessel  to  convey  pr^^^i^i^)UJ,  and 


other  necessaries  to  the  mimionaries.  This 
was  done  at  great  expense  and  hazard  for 
some  years,  when  in  the  American  war,  the 
vessel  was  taken  by  a  French  cruiser,  though 
belonging  to  a  neutral  state.  No  redress« 
could  be  obtained  from  the  French ;  and  the 
Brethren  at  Tranquebar  were  obliged  imme- 
diately .to  procure  another  vessel,  lest  the 
missionaries  in  Nancawery  should  be  left 
destitute.  The  enormous  expense  and  loss 
incurred  by  these  events,  and  the  sickly  state 
of  the  missionaries,  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
call them ;  and  thus,  not  only  the  mission  in 
these  islands,  but  the  first  aim  of  the  Breth- 
ren's settling  in  the  East  Indies  was  frustrated. 
Since  that  time,  no  success  has  attended  the 
mission  near  Tanquebar.  Some  Brethren, 
indeed,  went  to  Serampore  and  Patna,  where 
they  resided  for  a  time,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  cause  of  God  in  those 
places ;  but  various  circumstances  occasioned 
both  these  settlements  to  be  relinquished.  By 
a  late  resolution,  the  East  India  mission  will 
be  suspended  for  the  present,  the  expenses 
attending  it  having  of  late  years  far  exceeded 
our  ability. 

**  Sarepta,  near  Tzarizin,  on  the  Wolga,  in 
Russian  Asia,  was  built  chiefly  writh  a  view 
to  bring  the  gospel  to  the  Calmuck  Tartars, 
and  other  heathen  tribes  in  those  vast  regions, 
among  whom  an  opening  might  be  K>uDd. 
Hitherto,  but  little  success  has  attended  the 
Brethren's  labours.  Some  of  the  Brethren  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  time  among  the  Cal- 
mucks,  conforming  to  their  manner  of  living  in 
tents,  and  accompanying  them  -wherever  they 
moved  fheir  camp  in  the  Steppes,  {immense 
plains  covexed  with  long  grass.)  They 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  preaching  unto 
them  Jesus,  and  directing  them  from  their 
numberless  idols,  and  wretched  superstitions, 
to  the  only  true  God,  and  the  only  way  of  life 
and  happiness;  but  though  they  were  heard  and 
treated  with  civility,  little  impression  could  be 
made  upon  the  hearts  of  these  heathen.  Four 
Kirgess  Tartar  girls,  who  had  been  ransomed 
and  educated  by  the  Brethren,  have  been 
baptized.  These,  and  one  Calmuck  woman, 
have,  as  yet,  been  all  the  fruits  of  this  mission. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Calmucks  have 
quitted  those  parts.  The  Brethren,  howevt-r. 
have  been  visited  by  the  German  colonists 
living  on  the  Wolga;  and,  through  God's 
blessing,  societies  have  been  formed,  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel  provided  for  many  of 
the  colonies  by  their  instrumentality. 

*'  The  most  flourishing  missions  at  present 
are  those  in  Greenland,  Antigua,  St.  Kitt's, 
the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  new  awakening  has  ap- 
peared of  late  among  the  Arawacks  and  f^ 
negroi'S  in  South  America,  the  Esquimaux 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  hi  Barbadoes ; 
and  the  latest  accounts  give  us  tlie  most 
pleayiug  hofK^s  of  success  in  those  pa  ts.     In 
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Jamaica,  the  progress  of  the  iniMions  has 
Ihil'ii  but  slow.  IIowcTcr,  of  late,  some  of 
the  most  coiisidcraMe  planters  in  that  island, 
Immiij;  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  mission, 
^cuiTously  undertook  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  more  missionaries,  and  measures  have 
i»«<'ii  atlopted  accordingly,  to  which  we  hum- 
Mv  trust,  the  Ix>rd  will  give  success  in  due 
time.  Several  attempts  to  carry  the  gospel 
into  other  parts  of  the  earth,  made  by  the 
Brethren,  have  not  succeeded.  In  1735,  mis- 
sioiKiries  M'ere  sent  to  the  Laplanders  and 
Saiiiojc<les  :  in  17.37,  and  again  in  17C8,  to 
the  e«»a!>t  of  Guinea;  in  1738,  to  the  negroes 
ill  (leor^ia ;  in  1739,  to  the  slaves  in  Algiers  ; 
ill  1740,  to  Ceylon;  in  1747,  to  Persia;  in 
17.'>2,  to  K^ypt;  of  which  we  omit  any  parti- 
eiilar  account,  for  brevity *8  sake.  In  Upper 
I'Vypt  tliere  was  a  prospect  of  their  being 
UM-ttil  among  the  Copts,  who  were  visited  for 
many  years. 

*•  A  's<vciety  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gos- 
]H'l  among  the  heathen  was  instituted  by  the 
Brethren  in  I^ondon  as  early  as  the  year  1751, 
tor  the  more  effectual  co-operation  with  and 
assistance  of  the  said  missions*  department, 
ill  caring  for  those  missionaries  who  might 
p:uss  through  London  to  their  several  posts. 
The  society  was,  after  some  interruption  in 
their  nHH.'iings,  renewed  in   1766,  and  took 
the  wliule  cluirge  of  the  mission  on  the  coast 
of  I^hrador  u|)on  themselves :  besides  con- 
tinuing to  assist  the  other  missions  as  much 
as  lay  in  their  power,  especially  those  in  the 
British  dominions.     As  no  regular  commu- 
nication was  kept  up  with  the  coast  of  La- 
brador  by  government,  a  small  vessel  was 
employed  to  convey  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  missionaries  once  a  year ;  and  here  we  i 
cannot  help  observing,  with  thanks  to  God,  I 
that   upwards  of   twenty    years  have    now  ! 
elapsed,  during  which,  by  his  gracious  pre- 
servation, no  disaster  lias  befallen  the  vessel,  ; 
so  :is  to  interrupt  a  regular  annual  commu-  ' 
nieation,  though  the  coast  is  very  rocky  and 
full  of  ice,  and  the  whole  navigation  of  the  [ 
most  dangerous  kind. 

"  In    Amsterdam   a    similar    society  was 
e>ral)lished  by  the  Bretliren  in  1746,  and  re- 
newed in  17U3,  at  Zeist,  near  Utrecht.     This 
<i<.K'iety  took  particular  charge  of  the  mission  . 
at  the  CaiH.'  of  Good  Hope;  but  the  late  trou-  ' 
ble-s  in  Holland  have  rendered  them  unable 
to  lend  much  assistance  for  the  present.    The 
ISretliren  in    North   America  established    a 
Mkicty  for  [iropagating  the  gospel  among  the  ' 
heathen  in  the  year  17S7,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
K-en    very   active  iu  assisting  the  missions 
among  the    Indians.     These   three  societies 
di>  ail  in  their  |)t>wer  to  help  to  support  the  ' 
^re:it  and  accumulated  burthens  of  the  above-  | 
nu-ntioiied  missions*  department,  and  God  has 
1  lid  a  blessing  upi>n  their  exertions.  But  they  . 
ha\e  no  power  to  bi*gin  new  missions,  or  to 


send  out  missionaries,  which,  by  the  synods 
of  the  Brethren *s  church,  is  vested  solely  in 
the  Elders*  Conference  of  the  Unity." 

The  number  of  converts  and  pcrmms  under 
instruction  in  the  different  missions,  amount 
to  about  55,150,  and  the  number  of  mission- 
aries to  about  163. 

As  to  Uie  tenets  of  the  Moravians,  though 
they  acknowledge  no  other  standard  of  truth 
than  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  adhere  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession  (see  that  article.) 
Thej  ]>rofes8  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of 
Chnst  IS  not  confined  to  any  particular  party, 
community,  or  church ;  and  they  consider 
themselves,  though  united  in  one  joined  body, 
or  visible  church,  as  spiritually  m  the  boxiid 
of  Christian  love  to  all  who  are  taught  of 
God,  and  belong  to  the  universal  Church  of 
C-hri.st,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
forms,  which  they  deem  non-essentials. 

The  Mora  V  ians  are  called  Hermhuters,  Arom 
Hermhut,  the  name  of  the  village  where  they 
were  first  settled.  They  also  go  by  the  name  ot 
Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren.  If  the 
reader  wish  to  have  a  fuller  accotmt  of  this 
society,  he  may  consult  Crantz's  Ancient  and 
Modem  HisUtry  of  the  Chwrch  of  the  United 
Brethren,  1780;  ISpan^nberg't  Exposition  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  1784;  Dr,  Hawei/a 
Church  Hiatortf,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  &c ;  Crantz's 
History  of  their  Mission  in  Greenland;  The 
Periodical  Accounts  of  their  Missions ;  Los^ 
kiets  Histurp  of  the  North  American  Indian 
Missions;  Oldendorp's  Histtrry  of  the  Bre- 
thren's  Missions  in  the  Danish  West  Indian 
Islamls. 

MoRMONiTEs,  believers  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  **  Book  of  Mormon,**  a  production  which 
they  regard  as  a  second  Bible,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  a  translation  from  certain  brass 
plates,  found  by  one  Joseph  Smith,  in  the 
town  of  Palmyra  (N.  Y.)  in  1826.  They 
were  enclosed  in  a  box,  which  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance been  used  for  holding  common  sized 
window  gbss.  Smith  pretended  to  interpret 
them,  with  a  stone  in  his  hat,  and  his  hat 
over  his  face,  while  one  ALirtin  Harris  was 
employed  to  write  down  the  contents  at  his 
dictation.  Some  disagreement  arising  be- 
tween the  parties,  Harris  went  away,  and 
Oliver  Cowdry  came  and  wrote  for  Smith, 
while  he  interpreted  as  above  described  till 
the  "  Book  of  Mormon**  was  completed. 
Smith  than  gave  out  that  it  was  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  pro- 
phet ;  and  thus  collected  arouud  him  a  num- 
ber of  simple  and  credulous  people,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  dispose  of  their  property,  and 
follow  him  to  the  New  Ziou,  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  establish  in  Missouri,  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  "  in  the  centre  of  the 
world.'*  They  acc(»rdingly  settled  in  Jackson 
county,  in  that  state;  and  there,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  new  prophet,  established 
a  new   si»ciety,  frtuu  which  they   Si'ud  out 
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])rfach<*rs  in  all   directions  to  collect  prose-  monial  was  received  by  Mcwos  in  private  in 

iyten.      A  weekly  periodical  has  also  been  the  tabernacle,  as  being  of  peculiar  concern, 

cstuhlislied,  through  which  new   revelations  belonging  to  the  Jews  only,  and  destined  to 

arc  from  time  to  time  circulated  among  the  cease  when  the  tabernacle  was  down,  and  the 

community.  veil  of  the  temple  rent.     As  to  the  judicial 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  a  series  of  law,  it  was  neither  so  publicly  nor  so  audibly^ 

puerile  eastern  romances,  with  abundance  of  given  as  the  moral  law,  nor  yet  so  privately 

names,  but  no  dates,  localities,  or  connexion  as  the  ceremonial ;  this  kind  of  law  being  of 

of  any   sort  with  sober  history.      Its  st^le  an  indifferent  nature,  to  be  observed  or  not 

affects  an  imitation  of  Scripture,  which,  with  observed,  as  its  rites  salt  with  the  place  and 

the  ignorant,  gives  it  an  air  of  sacredness,  government  under  which  we  live.     The  five 

like  that  of  a  revelation  from  heaven.     Crou  books  of  Moses,  called  the  PentaUmck,  are 

and  BaptUt  Journal,  1834.  frequently  styled,  by.  way  of  emph&sis,  the 

Morning  LEcrrRKs.     See  Lecture.  law.      This  was  held  by  the  Jews  in  such 

Mortality,  subjection  to  death.     It  is  a  veneration,  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be 

term  also  used  to  signify  a  contagious  disease  laid  upon  the  bed  of  any  sick  person,  lest  it 

which  destroys  great  numbers  of  either  men  should  be   polluted    by  toaching   the  dead, 

or  beasts.     Bills  of  Mortality  are  accounts  or  .  See  Law. 

registers  s|>ecifying'the  numbers  bom,  mar-        Mosque  (Arab.  McjtJeJy,  a  temple  or  place 

ried,  and  buried,  in  any  parish,  town,  or  dis-  of  religions  worship  among  the  Mohamme- 

trict.     In   general   they   contain  only   thesi*  dans.      All   mosques  are   square    buildings 

numbers,  and  even  when  thus  limited  are  of  gem?rally  constructed  of  stone.     Before  the 

great  use,  by  showing  the  degrees  of  healthi-  chief  gate  there  is  a  st^uare  court  paved  with 

ness  and  prolificncss  and  the  progress  of  po-  white  marble,   and  low    galleries  round   it, 

pulation  in  the  place  where  they  are  kept        |  whose  roof  is  supported   by  marble  pillars. 

Mortification,  any  severe  penance  ob-  In  these  galleries  the  Turks  wash  themselves 
served  on  a  religious  account.  The  mortifi-  before  they  go  into  mosque.  In  each  mosque 
cation  of  sin  in  believers  is  a  duty  enjoined  in  there  is  a  great  number  of  lamps  ;  and  be- 
the  sncred  Scriptures,  Rom.  viiL  13;  C«l.  iii.  '  tween  these  hang  many  crjrstal  rings,  ostrich's 
5.  It  consists  in  breaking  the  league  with  '  eggs,  and  other  curiosities,  which,  when  the 
sin  :  declaration  of  open  hostility  against  it ;  lamps  are  lighted,  make  a  fine  show.  As  it 
and  strong  resistance  of  it,  Kph.  vi.  10,  &c. ;  is  not  lawful  to  enter  the  mosque  with  stock- 
Gal.  V.  24  ;  Kom.  viii.  13.  The  means  to  l>e  ings  or  shoes  on,  the  {uivements  are  covered 
used  in  this  work  an>,  not  macerating  the  with  pieces  of  stuff  sewed  together,  each  being 
body,  seclusion  from  society,  our  own  resolu-  wide  enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling, 
tions ;  but  the  IIolv  Spirit  is  the  chief  agent,  sitting,  or  prostrate.  The  women  are  not 
Uom.  viii.  13;  while  faith,  prayer  and  dc-  allowed  to  enter  the  mosque,  but  stay  in  the 
pendence  are  subordinate  means  to  this  end.  porches  without  About  evety  mosque  there 
The  evidences  of  morti6cation  are,  not  the  are  six  high  towers,  called  minarets^  each  of 
cessation  from  one  sin,  for  that  may  be  only  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one 
exchanged  for  another;  or  it  maybe  renounced  above  another:  these  towers  as  well  as  the 
because  it  is  a  gross  sin ;  or  there  may  not  l)e  mosques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned 
an  occasion  to  practise  it :  but  if  sin  be  morti-  with  gilding  and  other  ornaments  :  and  from 
fied,  we  shall  not  yield  to  temptation  ;  our  thence,  instead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called 
mind«  will  be  more  spiritual ;  we  shall  find  to  prayers  by  certain  officers  appointed  for 
ni()re  happiness  in  spiritual  services,  and  that  purpose.  Most  of  the  mosques  hav«  a 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  J)r.  kind  of  hospital,  in  which  travellers  of  what 
Otnn  on  Mortijicaiion  and  on  the.  iliAif  Spirits  religion  soever  are  entertained  three  davs. 
ch.  viii.  book  4  ;  Cfuirnock'ti  Works,  vol.  ii.  Kach  mosque  has  also  a  place  called  Utrht, 
p.  1313;  BnjKons  Sermons  on  Kom.  viii.  p.  which  is  the  burying-place  of  its  founders; 
1^7,  &c  within  which  is  a  tomb  six  or  seven  feet  lon£. 

Mosaic  Dispensation,  inferiority  of  the,  to  covered  with  green  velvet  or  satin;  at  the 

the  Gospel  dispensation.     See  Dispensation,  ends  of  which  are  two  tapers,  and  round  it 

Mosaic  Law,  or  the  law  of  Moses,  is  the  several  seats  for  those  who  read  the  Konn, 

most  ancient  that  we  know  of  in  the  world,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased, 
and  is  of  three  kinds;   the  moral   law,  the        Motive,  that    which   moves,   excites,  or 

ceremonial  law,  and  the  judicial  law.      See  invites  the  mind  to  volition.     It  may  be  one 

Law.     Some  observe,  that  the  different  man-  thing    singly,  or   many    things    conjunctlv. 

ner  in  which  each  of  these  laws  was  delivered  Some  call  it  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  wliich 

may  suggest  to  us  a  right  idea  of  their  dif-  we  pursue  good  and  avoid  evil.     See  Will  ; 

ferent  natures.     The  moral  law,  or  ten  com-  Edwards  on  the  Will,  pp.  7,  8,  124,  259,  384  ; 

mandments,  for  instance,  was  delivered  on  TopUidi/s  Winrks,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42. 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  face  of  the        Moi:ntain-Men.     See  Synod,  Rkformed 

mIioIc  world,  as  being  of  universal  influence,  Presbyterian. 
and  obligatory  on  all  mankind.     The  cere-        Mourning,  sorrow,  grief.     See  Sorrow 
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MoiTRNiNG,  a  particular  dress  or  habit 
^orn  to  signify  grief  on  some  melancholy 
ocousiun,  iMurticularly  the  death  of  friends,  or 
of  ^rc:it  public  characters.  The  modes  of 
iiiouming  are  Tarious  in  various  countries^ 
as  also  are  the  colours  that  obtain  for  that 
end.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  colour  for 
mourning  is  black  ;  in  China,  it  is  white ; 
in  Turkey,  blue  or  violet;  in  Egypt,  yellow; 
in  Ethiopia,  brown.  Each  people  pretend  to 
have  their  reasons  for  the  particular  colour 
of  their  mourning.  \Miite  is  supposed  to 
denote  purity;  yellow,  that  death  is  the  end 
of  human  hopes,  as  leaves  when  they  fall, 
and  ilowers  when  they  fade,  become  yellow  ; 
brown  denotes  the  earth,  whither  the  dead 
return  ;  black,  the  privation  of  life,  as  being 
the  privation  of  light ;  blue  expresses  the 
happmess  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceased  en- 
joys ;  and  purple  or  violet,  sorrow  on  the  one 
side,  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  being  a  mix- 
ture  of  black  and  blue.  For  an  account  of 
the  mourning  of  the  Hebrews,  see  Lev.  xix. 
and  xxi. ;  Jer.  xvi.  6 ;  Numbers  xz. ;  Dea- 
tenmomy  xxxiv.  8. 

Mufti,  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
or  primate  of  the  Mussulman  religion.  The 
authority  of  the  mufli  is  very  great  in  the 
Ottoman  empire;  lot  evtn  the  saltan  him- 
self, if  he  will  preserve  any  appearance  of 
roligion,  cannot,  without  nrst  hearing  his 
opinion,  put  any  person  to  death,  or  so  much 
as  inflict  any  corporal  punishment.  In  all 
actions,  and  especially  criminal  ones,  his 
opmion  is  required  by  giving  him  a  writing 
in  which  the  case  is  stated  under  feigned 
names,  which  he  subscribes  with  the  wor^ 
O/tf  r,  or  Olntai,  i.  e.  he  shall  or  shall  not  be 
punished. 

Such  outward  honour  is  paid  to  the  mniti, 
that  the  grand  seignior  hmiself  rises  up  to 
him,  and  advances  seven  steps  towards  nim 
when  ho  comes  into  his  presence.  He  alone 
has  the  honour  of  kissing  the  sultanas  left 
shoulder,  whilst  the  prime  vizier  kisses  only 
the  hem  of  his  garment 

When  the  grand  seignior  addresses  any 
writing  to  the  mufti,  he  gives  him  the  fol- 
lowing titles: — **To  tHe  esad,  the  wisest  of 
the  wise :  instruct^.'d  in  all  knowledge ;  the 
most  excellent  of  excellents ;  abstaining  from 
things  unlawful ;  the  spring  of  virtue  and 
tnie  science  ;  heir  of  the  prophetic  doctrines; 
resolver  of  the  problems  of  faith ;  revealer 
of  the  orthodox  articles ;  key  of  the  trea- 
sures of  truth ;  the  light  to  doubtful  allego- 
ries ;  strengthened  with  the  grace  of  the  Su- 
preme Ix'gislator  of  Mankind.  May  the 
3lo»t  High  God  perpetuate  thy  favours." 

The  election  of  the  mufti  is  solely  in  the 
grand  seignior,  who  presents  him  with  a  vest 
i>f  rich  sables,  and  allows  him  a  sa.ary  o.  a 
thousand  usi»ers  a  day,  which  is  about  five 
pounds  sterling.  liesides  this,  he  has  the 
disposal  of  certain  benefices  belonging  to  the 


mosques,  which  he  makes  no  scruple  of  selling 
to  the  best  advantase ;  and,  on  his  admission 
to  his  office,  he  is  complimented  by  the 
agents  of  the  bashas,  who  make  him  the  usual 
presents,  which  generally  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum. 

Whatever  regard  was  formerly  paid  to  the 
mufti,  it  is  now  become  very  little  more  than 
form.  If  he  interprets  the  law,  or  gives 
sentence  contrary  to  the  sultanas  pleasure,  he 
is  immediately  displaced,  and  a  more  pliant 
person  put  in  his  room.  If  he  is  convicted 
of  treason,  or  any  very  great  crime,  he  is  put 
into  a  mortar  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the 
seven  towers  of  Constantinople,  and  poimded 
to  death. 

MuGOLETONiANS,  the  followen  of  Lndovie 
Muggleton,  a  journeyman  tailor,  who,  with 
his  companion  Reeves,  (a  person  of  equal ' 
obscurity,)  set  up  for  great  prophets  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  They  pretended  to  ab- 
solve or  condemn  whom  they  pleased ;  and 
gave  out  that  they  were  the  two  last  witnesses 
spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  who  were  to  ap- 
pear previous  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world.  They  affirmed  that  there  was  no  devil 
at  all  without  the  body  of  man  or  woman ; 
that  the  devil  is  man*s  spirit  of  unclean  rea- 
son and  cursed  imagination ;  that  the  mi- 
nistry' in  this  world,  whether  prophetical  or 
ministerial,  is  all  a  lie  and  abomination  to  the 
Lord  ;  with  a  variety  of  other  vain  and  in- 
oonsistent  tenets. 

Murder,  the  act  of  wilfully  and  feloniously 
killing  a  person  upon  malice  or  forethought 
Heart  murder  is  the  secret  wishing  or  de- 
signing the  death  of  any  man ;  Yea,  the 
Scripture  saith,  *'  whosoever  hateth  his  bro- 
ther is  a  murderer,**  1  John  iii.  15.  We  have 
instances  of  this  kind  of  murder  in  Ahab, 
1  Kings  xxiL  9 ;  Jezebel,  2  Rings  xix.  2  ^ 
the  Jews,  Mark  xi.  18 ;  David,  1  Samuel  xxv. 
21,  22  ;  Jonah,  ch.  iv.  1, 4.  Murder  is  con- 
trary to  the  authority  of  God,  the  sovereign 
disposer  of  life.  Dent  xxxiL  39 ;  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  gives  it,  Job  x.  12 ; 
to  the  law  of  nature,  Acts  xvi.  28 ;  to  the 
love  a  man  owes  to  himself,  his  neighbour, 
and  society  at  large.  Not  but  that  life  may 
be  taken  away  as  in  lawful  war.  1  Chron.  t. 
22  ;  by  the  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate  for 
capital  crimes,  Deut.  xvii.  8, 10 ;  and  in  self- 
defence.    See  Sklf-defence. 

According  to  the  divine  law,  murder  is  to 
be  punished  with  death.  Dent  xix.  11,  12;  1 
Kings,  iL  28,  29.  It  is  remarkable  that  God 
often  gi^es  up  murderers  to  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  Gen.  iv.  13,  15,  23,  24. 
Such  are  followed  with  man^  instances  of 
divine  vengeance,  2  Sam.  xii.  9,  10;  their 
lives  are  often  shortened.  Psalm  Iv.  23 ;  and 
judgments  for  their  sin  are  oftentimes  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Gen.  xlix.  7;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1. 

Music,  the    harmonious    combination  of 
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Rounds,  an  art  of  great  antiquity,  and  early 
employed  as  a  medium  of  religious  worship. 
Koth  prophets  and  priests  among  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  cultivated  it,  and  it  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  royal  and  *'  sweet  singer  of 
Israel."  According  to  Joseph  us,  there  were 
not  fewer  than  20(),CKX)  musicians  at  the  de- 
dication of  Solomon's  Temple.  As  practised 
in  public  worship  among  both  Jews  and 
C'hristians,  it  is  of  two  kinds: — 

1 .  Vvcal  music :—  This  species,  which  is 
the  most  natural,  may  be  considered  to  have 
existed  before  any  other.  It  was  continued 
by  the  Jews,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  that  is 
permitted  in  the  Greek  and  Scotch  churches, 
or  in  dissenting  congregations,  except  a  few 
that  have  departed  from  the  general  practice 
of  the  body,  and  of  their  fathers,  who  used 
it  before  the  present  innovation  was  intro- 
duced. The  vocal  music  of  the  imperial 
choristers  in  St.  Petersburgh  incomparably 
surpasses  in  sweetness  and  effect,  the  sounds 
produced  by  the  combined  power  of  the  most 
exquisite  musical  instruments. 

2.  Instrumental  music  is  made  of  very  an- 
cient date,  its  invention  being  ascribed  to 
Tubal,  the  sixth  descendant  from  Cain.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  used  the  harp,  the  na- 
l)lum  or  psalterj-,  the  organ,  the  reed  or  flute, 
the  trumpet,  the  tabret,  and  the  cymbal.  That 
instrumental  music  was  not  practised  by  the 
primitive  Christians,  but  was  the  innovation 
of  later  times,  is  evident  from  church  history. 
Ihe  organ  was  first  introduced  into  the  church 
service  by  Marianus  Sanutus,  in  the  year 
1200;  and  the  first  that  was  known  in  the 
west,  was  one  sent  to  Pepin,  by  Constautinus 
Copronymus,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century. 

MrssuLMAN.     See  Islamism. 

Mystery,  lAVfrrqpioi^  secret  (from  ftvuv  ro 
OToiia^  to  shut  the  mouth.)  It  is  taken, — 
I.  For  a  truth  revealed  by  God  which  is 
above  the  power  of  our  natural  reason,  or 
which  we  could  not  have  discovered  witliout 
revelation ;  such  as  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 
Kph.  i.  9  ;  the  transforming  of  some  without 
dying,  &c.,  I  C-or.  xv.  .51.-2.  The  word  is 
also  usi'd  in  reference  to  things  which  remain 
in  part  incomprehensible  after  they  are  re- 
vealed; such  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  &c  Some  cri- 
tics, however,  observe  that  the  word  in  the 
Scripture  does  not  import  wliat  is  incapable 
in  its  own  nature  of  being  understood,  but 
barely  a  secret,  any  thing  not  disclosed  or 
published  in  tlie  world. 

In  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
divines  have  run  into  two  extremes.  Some, 
as  one  observes,  have  given  up  all  that  was 
inysteri<»u6,  thinking  tliat  they  were  not  called 
to  K'lieve  any  thing  but  what  they  could 
comprehend,  liut  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
in>steries  make  a  part  of  a  rdiixion  coming 
lioiM  (Jod,  it  can  be  au)  part  of  piety  to  dis- 


card them,  as  if  we  were  wiser  than  he.  And 
besides,  upon  this  principle,  a  noan  mast  be- 
lieve nothing :  the  various  works  of  nature, 
the  growth  of  plants,  instincts  of  bnttes, 
union  of  body  and  soul,  properties  of  matter, 
the  nature  of  spirit,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  are  all  replete  with  mysteries.  If  so 
in  the  common  works  of  nature,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  those  things  which  more 
immediately  relate  to  the  Divine  Being  him- 
self, can  be  without  mystery.  The  other 
extreme  lies  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  revelation  so  as  to  free  them 
from  all  obscurity.  To  defend  religion  in 
this  manner  is  to  expose  it  to  contempt. 
The  following  maxim  points  oat  the  proper 
way  of  defence,  by  which  both  extremes  are 
avoided.  Where  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  de- 
pends not  on  the  evidence  of  the  things 
themselves,  but  on  the  authority  of  him  who 
reveals  it,  there  the  only  way  to  prove  the 
doctrine  to  be  true  is  to  prove  the  testimony 
of  him  that  revealed  it  to  be  infiUlible.  Dr. 
South  observes,  that  the  mysteriousness  of 
those  parts  of  the  Gospel  called  the  credenda, 
or  matters  of  our  faith,  is  most  subservient  to 
the  great  and  important  ends  of  religion,  and 
that  upon  these  accounts: — First,  because 
religion  in  the  prime  institution  of  it  was  de- 
signed to  make  impressions  of  awe  and  re- 
verential fear  upon  men's  minds.  2.  To 
humble  the  pnde  and  haughtiness  of  man's 
reason.  3.  To  engage  us  in  a  closer  and 
more  diligent  search  into  them.  4.  That  the 
full  and  entire  knowledge  of  divine  things 
may  be  one  principal  part  of  onr  felicity 
hereafter.  Robinson's  Claude^  voL  i.  pp.  118, 
119,304,  305;  OimvbelTs  Preliminary  Dis- 
scrtatum  to  the  Gosjnis^  vol.  i.  p.  383  ;  StiUin^ 
Jiect's  Origines  Sacrcp,  vol.  ii.  c  8  ;  Hidgfty's 
Div.,  qu.  1 1  ;  CalmeCs  Diet ;  Cruden's  Con- 
eordance ;  Soutfi*s  Serm.  ser.  vi.  voL  iiL 

Mysterikr,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  se- 
cret rites  of  the  Pagan  superstition,  which 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  vulgar. 

The  learned  bishop  Warburton  supposed 
that  the  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  religion  were 
the  invention  of  legislators  and  other  great 
personages,  whom  fortune  or  their  own  merit 
had  placed  at  the  head  of  those  civil  societies 
which  were  formed  in  the  earliest  ages  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

Mosheim  was  of  opinion  that  the  inystenes 
were  entirely  commemorative :  that  they 
were  instituted  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  heroes  and  great  men,  who 
had  been  deified  in  consideration  of  their 
martial  exploits,  useful  inventions,  public  vir- 
tues, and  especially  in  consequence  of  the 
benefits  by  them  conferred  on  their  contem- 
poraries. 

Others,  however,  suppose  that  the  mys- 
teries were  the  offspring  of  bigotry  and 
pricsteraft,  and  that  they  originated  in  fegjpt, 
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t>ie  native  land  of  idolatry.  In  that  country 
the  priest  IkkmI  ruled  predominant.  The 
kings  were  engrafted  into  their  body  before 
they  could  ascend  the  throne.  They  were 
{Kissessed  of  a  third  part  of  the  land  of  all 
K^ypt  The  sacerdotal  function  was  con- 
finofl  to  one  tribe,  and  was  transmitted  from 
father  to  son.  All  the  Orientals,  bat  more 
especially  the  Egyptians,  delighted  in  mys- 
terious and  allegorical  doctrines. — Every 
niaxini  of  moralitv,  CTery  tenet  of  theology, 
ever^-  dogma  of  philosophy,  was  wrapt  up  in 
a  veil  of  allegory  and  mysticism.  This  pro- 
pensity, no  doubt,  conspired  with  avarice 
and  ambition  to  dispose  them  to  a  dark  and 
mysterious  system  of  religion.  Besides,  the 
Kgyptians  were  a  gloomy  race  of  men ;  they 
delighted  in  darkness  and  solitude. — Their 
sacred  rites  were  generally  celebrated  with 
melancholy  airs,  weeping,  and  lamentation. 
This  gloomy  and  unsocial  bias  of  mind  most 
have  Ktimulated  them  to  a  congenial  mode  of 
worship. 

Mysteries,  or,  as  they  were  also  called, 
Mirtu.ktt,  a  kind  of  rude  drama,  which  was  a 
favourite  spectacle  in  the  middle  ages,  repre- 
sented at  solemn  festivals.  The  sn^ects  were 
of  a  religious  character,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
were  at  first  the  authors  and  performers. 
I'hey  received  the  above  name  because  they 
professedly  taught  the  mysterious  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  represented  the  miracles 
of  the  saiuts  and  martyrs.  The  first  play  of 
this  sort,  mentioned  by  name,  appears  to 
have  been  St.  Catherine,  written  according 
to  Matthew  Paris,  by  Geofirey,  a  Norman, 
about  1110.  They  sometimes  lasted  several 
days.  One  which  lasted  eight  da^s  contained 
a  great  part  of  the  Scripture  History.  The 
t  Corpus  Christi,  or  famous  Coventry  mastery, 
begins  with  the  creation,  and  ends  with  the 
day  of  judgment  The  slaughter  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Bethlehem,  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
&c.  were  represented. 

AIvsTics,  a  sect  distingnished  by  their  pro- 
fessing pure,  sublime,  and  perfect  devotion, 
with  an  entire  disinterested  love  of  God,  ftec 
from  all  selfish  considerations.  The  authors 
of  this  mystic  science,  which  sprung  up  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  third  century,  are  not 
known  ;  but  the  principles  fh>m  which  it  was 
formed  are  manifest.  Its  first  promoters  pro- 
ceeded from  the  known  doctrine  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  which  was  also  adopted  by 
Origen  and  his  disciples,  that  the  divine 
nature  was  diffused  through  all  human  souls  *, 
or  that  the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  pro- 
ceed the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind,  was 
an  emanation  from  God  into  the  human  soul, 
and  comprehended  in  it  the  principles  and 
elements  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine. 
They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labour  or 
study,  excite  this  celestial  flame  in  their 
breasts ;  and  therefore  they  disapproved 
highly   of  the   attempts  of   those   who,  by 


I  definitioDf,  abstract  theorems,  and  profound 
S|>eculations,  endeavoured  to    form   distinct 

'  notions  of  truth,  and  to  discover  its  hidden 
nature.     On  the  contrary,  they  maintained 

I  that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude, 
accompanied  with  such  acts  as  might  tend  to 
extenuate  and  exhaust  the  body,  were  the 

I  means  by  which  the  hidden  and  internal 
word  was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  vir- 
tues, and  to  instruct  tnem  in  the  knowledge 
of  divine  things.  For  thus  they  reasoned : 
Those  who  behold  with  a  noble  contempt  all 
human  affairs ;  who  turn  away  their  eyes 
from  terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all  the 
avenues  of  the  outward  senses  against  the 
contagious  influences  of  a  material  world, 
must  necessarily  return  to  God  when  the 
spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impedi- 
ments that  prevented  that  happy  union ;  and 
in  this  blessed  frame  they  not  only  enjoy  inex- 
pressible raptures  from  their  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  but  are  also  invested 
with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  contemplat- 
ing truth  undisguised  and  uncomipted  in  its 
native  purity,  while  others  behold  it  in  a 
vitiated  and  delusive  form. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  increased  in 
the  fourth  century,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple  of  St.  Paul, 
and  probably  lived  about  this  period ;  and  by 
pretending  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection 
than  other  Christians,  and  practising  greater 
austerity,  their  cause  gained  ground,  especi- 
ally in  die  eastern  provinces,  in  the  fiflh  cen- 
tury. A  copy  of  the  pretended  works  of 
Dionysius  was  sent  by  Balbus  to  Lewis  the 
Meek,  in  the  year  824,  which  kindled  the 
holy  flame  of  mysticism  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces, and  filled  the  Latins  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  new  religion. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  these  Mystics  took 
the  lead  in  their  method  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they 
were  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the 
schoolmen ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth,  many  of  them  resided  and  propa- 

Sited  their  tenets  almost  in  every  part  of 
urope.  They  had,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
many  persons  of  distinguished  merit  in  their 
number;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  pre- 
vious to  the  reformation,  if  any  spark  of  real 
piety  subsisted  under  the  despotic  empire  of 
superstition,  they  were  only  to  be  found 
among  the  Mystics.  The  celebrated  Madame 
Bourignon,  and  the  amiable  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  were  of  this  sect  Dr. 
Haweis,  in  speaking  of  the  Mystics,  Church 
Histor}',  vol.  iii.  p.  47,  thus  observes: — 
**  Among  those  called  Mystics,  I  am  persuaded 
some  were  found  who  loved  God  out  of  a 
pure  heart  fervently ;  and  though  they  were 
ridiculed  and  reviled  for  proposing  a  disin- 
terestedness of  love  without  othqr  motives, 
and  as  professing  to  feel  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  temper  itself  an  abundant  reward,  their 
holy  and  heavenly  conversation  will  carry  a 
■tamp  of  real  religion  upon  it'* 

As  the  late  Keverend  William  I^w,  who 
was  bom  in  1687,  makes  a  distinguished 
figure  among  the  modem  Mystics,  a  brief 
account  of  the  outlines  of  his  system  may 
perhaps  be  entertaining  to  some  readers.  He 
supposed  that  the  material  world  was  the  very 
region  which  originally  belonged  to  the  fallen 
angels.  At  length  the  light  and  spirit  of  God 
entered  into  the  chaos,  and  turned  the  angels* 
ruined  kingdom  into  a  Paradise  on  earth. 
God  then  created  man,  and  placed  h'mi  there. 
He  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Triune 
God,  a  living  mirror  of  the  divine  nature 
formed  to  enjoy  communion  with  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  live  on  earth  as  the 
angels  do  in  heaven.  He  was  endowed  with 
immortality,  so  that  the  elements  of  this  out- 
ward world  could  not  have  any  power  of 
acting  on  his  body ;  but  by  his  fall  he  changed 
the  light,  life,  and  Spirit  of  God,  for  the  light, 
life,  and  spirit  of  the  world.  He  died  the 
very  day  of  his  transgression  to  all  the  influ- 
ences and  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
him,  as  we  die  to  the  influences  of  this  world 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  ;  and  all  the 
influences  and  operations  of  the  elements  of 
this  life  were  open  in  him,  as  they  were  in 
any  animal,  at  his  birth  into  this  world ;  he 
became  an  earthly  creature,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  this  outward  world,  and  stood 
only  in  the  highest  rank  of  animals.  But  the 
goodness  of  God  would  not  leave  man  in  this 
condition ;  redemption  from  it  was  immedi- 
ately granted,  and  the  bruiser  of  the  serpent 


brought  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  of  heaven 
once  more  into  the  human  nature.  AU  men, 
in  consequence  of  the  redemptioa  of  Christ, 
have  in  them  the  first  spark,  or  seed,  of  the 
divine  life,  as  a  treasure  hid  in  the  centre  of 
our  souls,  to  bring  forth,  by  degrees,  a  new 
birth  of  that  life  which  was  lost  in  Paradise. 
No  son  of  Adam  can  be  lost,  only  by  tnmi&g 
away  fVom  the  Saviour  within  him.  The 
only  religion  which  can  save  us,  must  be  that 
which  can  raise  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  of 
God  in  our  souls.  Notmng  can  enter  into  the 
vegetable  kingdom  till  it  have  the  v<^tab]e 
life  in  it,  or  be  a  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom till  it  have  the  animal  life.  Thus  all 
nature  joins  with  the  Gospel  in  affirming  that 
no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
till  the  heavenly  life  is  bom  in  binu  Nothing 
can  be  our  righteousness  or  recovery  but  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  derived  to  oar 
souls.  Law's  Life ;  Latr*9  Spirit  of  Pra^ 
and  Appeal;  Law's  Spirit  of  iMve^  and  oa 
licqeneratian. 

Mythology,  in  its  original  import,  signi- 
fies any  kind  of  fabulous  doctrine.  In  \\s 
more  appropriated  sense,  it  means  those  fa- 
bulous details  concerning  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship, which  were  invented  and  propagated  bf 
;  men  who  Uved  in  the  early  ages  of  the  worli 
and  by  them  transmitted  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations, either  by  written  records,  or  by  oral 
tradition.  See  articles  Heathen,  PACAxii^M. 
and  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles^  a  work  cal- 
culated to  show  that  the  pagan  philosophers 
derived  their  most  sublime  sentiments  from 
the  Scriptures.  BryanCs  System  of  Amciai 
Mythology, 


N. 


Name  of  God.  By  this  term  we  are  to 
understand, — 1.  God  himself,  Ps.  xx.  1.  2. 
His  titles  peculiar  to  himself,  Exod.  iii.  13, 
14.  3.  His  word,  Ps,  v.  11  ;  Acts  ix.  ir>.  4. 
His  works,  Ps.  viii.  1.  5.  His  worship,  Exod. 
XX.  24.  6.  His  perfections  and  excellences, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  6;  John  xvii.  26.  The  pro- 
perties or  qualities  of  this  name  are  these : — 
1.  A  glorious  name,  Ps.  Ixxii.  17.  2.  Trans- 
cendent and  incomparable.  Rev.  xix.  16.  3. 
Powerful,  Phil.  ii.  10.  4.  Holy  and  reverend, 
Ps.  cxL  9.  5.  Awful  to  the  wicked.  6.  Per- 
petual, Is.  Iv.  13.  Crudens  Concordance; 
Hannam's  Anal.  Comp.,  p.  20. 

Nassarians,  OB  NosAiRi,  a  Mohammedan 
sect  of  the  Shiite  party,  formed  in  the  270th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  received  its  name  from 
Nasar,  in  the  environs  of  Koufa,  the  birth- 
place of  its  founder.  They  occupy  a  strip  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  are  tributary  to  the 
Turks.  They  have  about  800  villages,  and 
their  chief  town  is  Sasita,  eight  leagues  from 
Tripoli.     Here  their  scheik  resides.     Their 


manners  are  rude,  and  cormpted  by  remnants 
of  heathenish  customs,  which  remind  as  o( 
the  Lingam  worship.  Although  polygamy  is 
not  allowed,  yet  on  certain  festival  days  tLej 
permit  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  and  are  divided,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hindoos,  into  numerous  castes,  which 
oppress  one  another.  They  profess  to  be 
.  worshippers  of  Ali,  believe  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  but  not  in  a  heaven  or  hell 
They  are  friendly  to  Christians,  and  observe 
some  of  their  festivals  and  ceremonies,  but 
without  understanding  their  moaning.  A 
spiritual  head,  scheik  khalil,  directs  tbdr 
religious  concerns,  and  travels  about  among 
them  as  a  prophet 

The  opinion  formerly  current,  that  this 
sect  were  Syrian  Sabians,  or  disciples  of  St. 
John,  has  been  completely  exploded  by  Nie- 
buhr,  and  the  accounts  of  Rousseau,  the 
French  consul  at  Aleppo. 

Nativity  of  Christ.  The  birth  of  our 
Saviour  was  exactly  as  predicted  by  the  pro- 
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phecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Iml  vii.  14; 
Jer.  xxxi.  22.  Ilu  was  born  of  a  ^-ii^n  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Matt.  i. ;  Luke  i.  27.  Ui^  coming  into  the 
world  was  after  the  manner  of  other  men, 
though  his  generation  and  conception  were 
extniDplinary.  The  place  of  his  birth  was 
Hethlohem,  Mic.  ▼.  2  ;  Matt.  ii.  4,  6 ;  where 


principles  of  their  religion  were  spread  all 
over  the  E:ist;  and  it  became  the  common 
belief  that  a  Prince  would  arise  at  that  time 
in  Jadea,  who  should  chan^  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  extend  his  empire  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  to  the  other.  Now  had  Christ 
been  manifestod  at  a  more  early  period,  the 
world  would  not  have  been  prepared  to  meet 
him  with  the  same  fondness  and  zeal:  had 
his  appearance  been  put  off  for  any  con- 
birth  was  foretold  by  the  prophets  to  be  "  siderable  time,  men's  expectations  would  have 
btfiire  the  sceptre  or  civil  government  de-  !  begun  to  languish,  and  the  warmth  of  desire, 
]>arte4l  from  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Mai.  iiL  |  from  a  delay  of  gratification,  might  have 
I  ;  Hag.  ii.  6,  7.  9 ;  Dan.  ix.  24;  but  the  '  -  '  '  •  •''  - 
exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  agreed  on  by 
ohroiiulogers,  but  it  was  about  the  four  thou- 


his  parents  were  wonderfully  conducted  b^ 
rroviJence,  Luke  iL  1,  7.     The  time  of  his 


sandth  year  of  the  world ;  nor  can  the  seasoD 


cooled  and  died  away. 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  also  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  if  we  consider  the  then  political  state 
of  the  world.     The  world,  in  the  most  early 


to  have  In'en  in  July  ;  Wagenseil,  who 
not  sure  of  February,  fixed  it  probably  in 
August;  Lightfoot,  on  the  loth  of  Septem- 
l>or;  Soaliger,  C'asaubon,  and  Calvisius,  in 
OctoK'r ;  others  in  November ;  and  the  Latin 
Church,  in  December.  It  does  not,  however, 
appi'ar  probable  that  the  vulgar  account  is 
right ;  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  agrees  not 
with  the  winter  Si'ason.  Dr.  Gill  thinks  it 
was  more  likely  in  autumn,  in  the  month  of 
Septt-nilwr,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  to 
Mliu'h  there  seems  some  reference  in  John 
i.  14.  The  Scripture,  however,  assures 
us  that  it  was  in  the  **  fulness  of  time,** 
(tal.  iv.  4 ;  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  evidently  displayed  as  to  the  time 
Mhen,  as  well  as  the  end  for  which  Christ 
came. 

It  was  in  a  time  when  the  world  stood  in 
ntHid  of  such  a  Saviour,  and  was  best  pre- 


ury  :  Itochart,  iu  March ;  some,  mentioned  by  so  many  opposite  interests,  the  interfering  of 
< 'lenient  of  Alexandria,  in  April;  others  in  so  many  contrary  views,  occasioned  the  most 
May  ;  Kpiphanius  speaks  of  some  who  placed  violent  convulsions  and  disorders  ;  perpetual 
it   in  June,  and  of  others  who  supposed  it  '  discord  subsisted  between  these  rival  states, 

and  hostility  and  bloodshed  never  ceased. 
Commerce  had  not  hitherto  united  mankind, 
and  opened  the  communication  of  one  nation 
with  another :  voyages  into  remote  countries 
were  very  rare ;  men  moved  in  a  narrow  cir- 
cle, little  acquainted  with  any  thing  beyond 
the  limits  or  their  own  small  territory'.  At 
last  the  Roman  ambition  undertook  the  ardu- 
ous enterprise  of  conquering  the  world.  Thev 
trod  down  the  kingdoms,  according  to  Daniel^ 
prophetic  description,  by  their  exceeding 
strength  they  devoured  the  whole  earth,  Dan. 
viL  7,  23.  However,  by  enslaving  the*  world, 
they  civilixed  it,  and  while  they  oppressed 
mankind,  they  united  them  together:  the 
same  Uws  were  every  where  established,  and 
the  same  languages  understood;  men  ap- 
proached nearer  to  one  another  in  sentiments 
and  manners,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  comers  of  the  earth  was  ren- 
dered secure  and  agreeable.  Satiated  with 
first   emperors   abandoned    all 


pared  for  receiving  him.     About  the  time  of  .  victory,   the 

( 'hrist^s  appearance,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  j  thoughts  of  new  conquests ;  peace,  an  un- 
there  prevailed  a  general  opinion  that  the  known  blessing,  was  enjoyed  through  all  that 
Almighty  would  send  forth  some  eminent  vast  empire;  or  if  a  slight  war  was  waged  on 
messenger  to  communicate  a  more  peiTect  j  an  outlying  and  barbarous  frontier,  far  fVom 
discovery  of  his  will  to  mankind.  The  dig-  disturbing  the  tranquillity,  it  scarcely  drew 
nity  of  Christ,  the  virtues  of  his  character,  i  the  attention,  of  mankind.  The  disciples  of 
the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  signs  of  his  j  Christ,  thus  favoured  by  the  union  and  peace 
coming,  were  described  by  the  ancient  pro-  j  of  the  Roman  empire,  executed  their  com- 
phets  with  the  utmost  perspicuity.  Guided  |  mission  with  great  advantage.  The  success 
by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  the  Jews  of  and  rapidity  with  which  they  diffused  the 
that  age  concluded  the  period  predetermined  knowledge  of  his  name  over  the  world  are 
by  (lod  to  be  then  completed,  and  that  the    astonishing.      Nations  were  now  accessible 

Fromised   Messiah  would    suddenly  appear,    which  formerly  had  been  unknown.     Under 
.nke  ii.  2."*  to  38.     Nor  were  these  expecta-     this  situation,  into  which  the  providence  of 


titms  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  By  their  dispier- 
sion  among  so  many  nations,  by  their  con- 
versation with  the  learned  men  among  the 
heathens,  and  the  translation  of  their  inspired 
writings  into  a  language  almost  universal,  the 


God  had  brought  the  worid,  the  joyful  sound 
in  a  few  years  reached  those  remote  comers 
of  the  earth,  into  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  penetrated  for  many  ages.  Thus  the 
Roman  ambition  and  bravery  paved  the  way. 
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anrl  prepared  the  world  for  the  receptitm  of 
the  Christian  d<X!trinf. 

If  wc  consider  the  state  of  the  world  vrith 
regard  to  morals,  it  eridently  apj^ears  that 
the  coming  of  Christ  was  at  the  most  appro- 
priate time.  The  Romans,  continues  our 
author,  hv  subduing  the  world,  lost  their  own 
liberty.  Many  vices,  engendered  or  nourished 
bv  prosperity,  delivered  them  over  to  the 
vilest  race  of  tyrants  that  ever  afflicted  or 
disgraced  human  nature.  The  colours  are 
not  too  strong  which  the  apostle  employs  in 
drawing  the  character  of  that  age.  See  Eph. 
iv.  17,  19.  In  this  time  of  universal  corrup- 
tion did  the  wisdom  of  God  manifest  the 
Christian  revelation  to  the  world.  What  the 
wisdom  of  men  could  do  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  in  a  corrupt  world  had  been 
tried  during  several  ages,  and  all  human  de- 
vices were  found  by  experience  to  be  of  very 
small  avail ;  so  that  no  juncture  could  be 
more  proper  for  publishing  a  religion,  which, 
independent  of  human  laws  and  institutions, 
explains  the  principles  of  morals  with  admir- 
able perspicuity,  and  enforces  the  practice  of 
them  by  most  persuasive  arguments. 

The  wisdom  of  God  will  still  further  appear 
in  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  if  we  consider 
the  world  with  regard  to  its  religious  state. 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  been  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  superstition.     Delighted  with  the 
ceremonial   prescriptions  of  the    law,    they 
utterly  neglected  the  moral.     While  the  Pha- 
risees undermined  religion,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  their  vain  traditions  and  wretched  inter- 
pretatipns  of  the  law,  the  Sadducees  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  overturned 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  so  that  between  them  the  knowledge 
and  power  of  true  religion  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed.    But  the  deplorable  situation  of  the 
heathen  world  called  still  more  loudly  for  an 
immediate    interposal  of    the    divine   hand. 
The  characters  of  their  heathen  deities  were 
infamous,  and   their  religious  worship  con- 
sisti'd   frequently    in    the    vilest    and    most 
shameful  rites.     According  to  the  apostle's 
observation,    they    *  were   in   all   things  too 
superstitions.'      htately    temples,    expensive 
sacrifices,   pompous  ceremonies,  magnificent 
festivals,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  of 
show  and  splendour,  were  the  objects  which 
fiilse  religion  presented  to  its  votaries  ;  but 
just  notions  of  God,  obedience  to  his  moral 
laws,  purity  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of  life,  were 
not   once  mentioned  as  ingredients  in  reli- 
gious service.     Rome  adopted  the  gods  of 
almost  every  nation  whom  she  had  conquered, 
and  opened  her  temples  to  the  grossest  super- 
stitions of  the  most  barbarous  people.     Her 
foolish   heart  being  darkened,  she   changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God   into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds  and  four-footed   beasts,  and   creeping  I 
things,  Rom.  i.  21,  23.     No  period,  therefore,  ' 


can  be  mentioned  when  mstructions  would 
have  been  more  seasonable  and  necessary ; 
and  no  wonder  that  thpse  who  were  looking  for 
salvation  should  joyfully  exclaim,  *•  Bltrssed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visited 
and  redeemed  his  people." 

The  nativity  of  Christ  is  celebrated  among 
us  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  and  divine 
ser\*ice  is  performed  in  the  church,  and  in 
many  places  of  worship  among  dissenters; 
but  alas !  the  day  is  more  generally  profaned 
than  improved.  Instead  of  being  »  season  of 
real  devotion,  it  is  a  season  of  great  diver- 
sion. The  luxury,  extravagance,  intemper- 
ance, obscene  pleasures,  and  drunkenness, 
that  abound,  are  striking  prooft  of  the  immo- 
ralities of  the  a^e.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  com- 
plaint, says  a  divine,  that  such  irregular  and 
extravagant  things  are  at  this  time  commonly 
done  by  many  who  call  themselves  Christians ; 
as  if,  because  the  Son  of  God  was  at  this  time 
made  man,  it  were  fit  for  men  to  make  them- 
selves beasts.  Manners  Dissertation  on  Ote 
Birth  of  Christ ;  Lardner*s  Cred.,  voL  ii.  p  I 
pp.  796,  963  ;  GilTs  Body  of  Dirinity,  on  Is- 
carnation  ;  Bishop  Law's  Theory  of  RtUtfitm ; 
Dr,  Rohertson's  admirable  Sermon  on  the  Si- 
tuHtion  of  the  Worhi  at  Chris fs  Ap/*eitramr; 
Edwards's  Redemption^  pp.  313,  316  ;  Roiiu' 
son's  Claude,  vol.  i.  pp.  276,  317 ;  John  E*!- 
wards's  Survey  of  alt  the  Dispensations  ami 
Methods  of  Religion,  voL  i.  chap.  13. 

Nature,  the  essential  properties  of  a  thing, 
or  that  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
others.  It  is  used  also  for  the  system  of  the 
world,  and  the  Creator  of  it ;  the  aggregate 
powers  of  the  human  body  and  common 
sense,  Rom.  i.  26,  27  ;  1  Cor.  xL  14.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  a  yariety  of  other 
objects  which  we  shall  here  enumerate.  1. 
The  Divine  nature  is  not  any  external  form 
or  shape,  but  his  glory,  excellency,  and  per- 
fections, peculiar  to  himself.  2.  Human  na- 
ture signifies  the  state,  properties,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  man.  3.  Good-nature  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  please,  and  is  compounded  of  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  forgiveness,  and  self-denisL 
4.  The  law  of  nature  is  the  will  of  God,  re- 
lating to  human  actions,  grounded  in  the 
mdhd  differences  of  things.  Some  under- 
stand it  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  as 
signifying  those  stated  orders  by  which  aU 
the  parts  in  the  material  world  are  governed 
in  their  several  motions  and  operations  5. 
The  light  of  nature  does  not  consist  merdv 
in  those  ideas  which  heathens  have  actually 
attained,  but  those  which  are  presented  to 
men  by  the  works  of  creation,  and  irhich,  by 
the  exertion  of  reason,  they  may  obtain,  if 
they  be  desirous  of  retaining  God  in  their 
mind.  See  Religion.  6.  By  the  dictates  of 
nature,  with  regard  to  right  and  irrong.  ▼« 
understand  those  things  which  appear  to  tbe 
mind  to  be  natural,  fit,  and  reasonable.  ?• 
The  state  of  nature  is  that  in  which  taen  have 
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r<i>t  Ky  luiitnul  cngngoinonts,  implicit  or  ox- 
|>iis<,  tMitorofl  into  et>inniunities.  8.  l>c- 
jiiivfJ  i.aturi'  is  that  comipt  state  in  which 
all  niunkind  arc  boru,  and  which  inclines 
thi'm  to  f\il. 

N  AZ  1KKNR8,  Christians  converted  fVom  Ju- 
daism, wliose  cliiff  frnr  consisted  in  defend- 
in::  the  ni'ocssity  or  expediency  of  the  works 
of  the  law,  and  who  obstinately  adhered  to  the 
practice  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies.  The 
iiaiiu*  of  Nazarenes,  at  first,  had  nothing 
f*(li(ui«i  ill  it,  and  it  was  often  given  to  the  first 
(Miristians.  The  fathers  frequently  mention 
the  pospcl  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  differs 
not  hill/;  from  that  of  St.  Matthew,  which  was 
either  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  for  the  use  of  the 
first  converts  but  was  afterwards  corrupted 
hy  the  Khionites.  These  Nazorenes  pre- 
KrrviMl  their  first  gospel  in  its  primitive  pu- 
rity. Stmie  of  them  were  still  in  being  in 
the  time  of  Jerome,  who  does  not  repn>ach 
them  with  any  gross  errors.  They  were 
Aery  zealous  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
but*  held  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  in 
very  great  contempt. 

.*^onie  have  eonsideri'd  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  Khionites  t<»  hi'.ve  bet*n  identical ;  but  this 
eannitt  be  proved  to  bi'  fuct;  and  nothing  can 
l>e  mure  fallacious  than  the  Socinian  argu- 
ment, which  is  foundi*d  on  the  mere  assump- 
tiiMi  of  this  identity,  and  according  to  which, 
the  Nazarenes,  lieing  ortho<lox  Judaizing 
rhrihtians  held  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man. 
Si'i'  JiUhop  IforsUys  Reply  to  Dr.  IVicsthyf 
and  Durfitntt  Early  Heresies, 

The  name  Nazarene  was  given  to  Jesus 
ChriNt  and  his  disciples;  and  is  commonly 
taken  iu  a  sense  of  derision  and  contempt  in 
>iieh  authors  as  have  written  against  Chris- 
tianity. 

Na'/aritks,  those  under  the  ancient  law 
^ho  made  a  vow  of  observing  a  more  than 
•  ordinary  degree  of  purity,  as  SaniFon  and 
^^^\\\  tlie  Baptist.  The  Nazarites engaged  b^- 
n  vi  w  to  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intoxi- 
I  ating  litiuors,  to  let  their  hair  grow  without 
cutting  4ir  shaving:  not  to  enter  into  any 
hou«e  that  was  ]<olluted,  by  having  a  dead 
corpse  in  it,  nor  ti>  be  present  at  any  fbneral. 
And  if  by  chance  any  one  should  have  died  in 
their  presence,  they  l^'gan  again  the  whole  ce- 
remony of  their  consecration  and  Nazariteshi]». 
This  ceremony  generally  lasted  eight  days, 
sometimes  a  mouth,  and  sometimes  their 
w  hole  lives.  When  the  time  of  their  Naza- 
riteship  was  accomplished,  the  priest  bnnight 
the  |K'rsou  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  who 
there  offeriHl  to  the  l^>rd  a  he-lamb  for  a  burnt 
tittering,  a  she-lamb  for  an  expiator}'  sacri- 
iiee,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering.  They 
otfered  likewise  loaves  and  cakes,  with  wine 
necessary  for  the  libations.  After  all  this 
was  saerifictnl  and  otlerid  to  the  Lord,  the 
priest  «>r  6t>me  other  jH*rst»n  >ha\ed  the  head 
t»f  the  Nazarite  at  the  door  id'  the  taUTnaele. 


and  burnt  his  hair,  throw  ing  it  \\\n>\\  the  fire 
of  the  altar.  Then  the  priest  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  Nazarite  the  shoulder  of  the  ram, 
roasted,  with  a  loaf  and  a  cake,  which  the 
Nazarite  returning  into  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  he  offered  them  to  the  Ix>rd«  lifting 
them  in  the  presenifc  of  the  Nazarite.  And 
fVom  this  time  he  might  again  drink  wine, 
his  Nazaritcship  being  now  accomplished. 
Numbers  vi. ;  Amos  ii.  11,  12. 

Those  that  made  a  vow  of  Nazariteshi)) 
out  of  Palestine,  and  could  not  come  to  the 
temple  when  their  vow  was  expired,  con- 
tented themselves  with  observing  the  absti- 
nence required  by  the  law,  and  after  that, 
cutting  their  hair  in  the  place  where  they 
were ;  as  to  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed by  Moses,  which  were  to  be  offen'd 
at  the  temple  by  themselves,  or  by  others 
for  them,  they  deferred  this  till  they  could 
have  a  convenient  opportunitv.  Hence  it 
was  that  Paul,  being  at  Corintli,  and  hitving 
made  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  had  his  hair 
cut  off  at  Oenchrea,  and  put  off  fulfilling 
the  rest  of  his  vow  till  he  should  arrive 
at  Jerusalem,  Acts  x\iii.  18.  When  a  per- 
son found  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
make  a  vow  of  Nazariteshi|i,  or  had  not  lei- 
sure to  perform  the  ceremonies  Indonging  to 
it,  he  contented  himsidf  by  contributing  to 
the  i>xpense  of  the  sacrifice  and  offerings  of 
those  that  had  made  and  fulfilled  this  \ovk  ; 
and  by  this  means  he  became  a  i)artaker  in 
the  merit  of  such  Nazaritcship.  When  Paul 
came  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  of  Christ  ,•».'$, 
the  apostle  St.  James  the  Less,  with  the  other 
brethren,  said  to  him  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24.)  that 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  ctmverted  Jevs, 
who  had  been  informed  that  he  every  where 
preache<l  up  the  entire  alndition  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  he  ought  to  join  himsi>If  to  four  of 
the  faithful,  who  had  a  vow  of  Nazariti^hip 
u|)on  them,  and  contribute  to  the  charge  of 
the  ceremony  at  the  shaving  of  their  heads  ; 
by  which  the  new  converts  would  p<*rceive 
that  he  continne<l  to  keep  the  law,  and  that 
what  they  had  heanl  of  him  was  not  true. 

Nlc^ks-sarianh,  an  apindlation  which  m.iy 
be  given  to  all  who  maintain  that  moral 
agents  act  from  necessity.     See  next  article, 

and  MATKHIA1.IST9. 

NKrKKSiTV,  whatever  is  done  b\  a  eau-.; 
or  iK>wer  that  is  irresistible,  in  v^hich  sense  it 
is  opjH>sed  to  freedom.  Man  is  a  nt»cessary 
agent,  if  all  his  actions  be  so  determiufd  by 
the  causes  preceding  each  action,  that  not 
one  past  action  could  possibly  n<»t  have  come 
to  pass,  or  have  been  otherwise  than  it  hath 
been,  nor  one  future  action  can  possibly  not 
come  to  pass,  or  N?  otherwise  than  it  shall  bo. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted,  that  he  is  a 
free  agent,  if  he  be  able  at  any  time,  under 
the  causes  and  circumstances  he  then  is  in, 
to  do  different  things:  or.  iu  other  words,  if 
he  \w  ui^t   unavoidably  determinttl  in  every 
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prmit  of  time  bj  the  circnmsUo^rs  b«  is  in. 
aod  the  causes  be  is  under,  to  do  any  one 
tbing  be  d^jes,  and    not  po«ibIj  to  do  any 
other  thing.     Whether  man  is  a  necessary 
agent,  is  a  qaestion  which  has  been  debate  by 
writers  of  the  first  eminence.  Hobb«s,  Collins, 
Home,   Leibnitz,   Kaims,  Hartley,  Priestley, 
Edwards,  Crombie,  Toplady,  and    Bebbam, 
have  written  on  the  side  of  necesntr  ;  while 
Clarke.  King,  Law.  Reid,  Butler,  Pnoe,  Bry- 
ant, Wollaston,   Horsley,   Beattie,   Oregnrr, 
and  Butterwortb,  hare  written  against  it  "fo 
state  all  their  arguments  in  this  place  would 
take  up  too  moch  nK>m ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  anti -necessarians  suppose  that  the  doc- 
trine of  necessitT  charges  God  as  the  aothor 
of  sin  ;  that  it  taVes  away  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  renders  man  imaccoan table,  makes  sin 
to  be  no  eril,  and  morality  or  virtue  to  be  no 
gofjd  :  precludes  the  use  of  means,  and  is  of 
the  m'^/st  gloomy  tendency.     The  Necessa- 
rian!! deny  these  to  be  legitimate  conse«{nence8, 
and  obsene  that  the  Deity  acts  no  more  im- 
morally in  decreeing  vicious  actions,  than  in 
permitting  all  those  irregularities  which  he 
could  so  easily  have  prevented.     The  diffi- 
culty is  the  same  on  each  hypothesis.     All 
necessity,  say  they,  doth  not  take  away  free- 
dom.    The  actions  of  a  man  may  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  troa  and  necessary  too. 
It  was  infallibly  certain  that  Judas  would  l>e- 
tray  Christ,  yet  he  did  it  voluntarily.     Jesus 
Christ  necessarily  became  man,  and  died,  yet 
be  acted  freely.     A  good  man  doth  naturally 
and  necessarily  love  his  children,  yet  volun- 
tarily.    It  is  part  of  the   happiness  of  the 
blessed  tf>  love  God  unchangeably,  yet  freely, 
for  it  would  not  be  their  happiness  if  done  by 
compulsion.     Nor  does  it,  says  the    Neces- 
sarian, render  man  unaccountable,  since  the 
Divine  Being  does  no  injury  to  his  rational 
fkculties  *,    and  man,  as  his  creature,  is  an- 
fwerable  to  him ;  besides,  he  has  a  right  to 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own.     That  neces- 
sity doth  not  render  actions  less  morally  good, 
is  evident ;  for  if  necessary  virtue  be  neither 
moral  nor  praiseworthy,  it  will  follow  that 
God  himself  is  not  a  m<^>ral  being,  because  he 
is  a   necessary  one;    and  the  obedience  of 
Christ  cannot  be  g^xxl,  because  it  was  neces- 
•ary.      Further,  say  they,  necessity  does  not 

{)reclude  the  use  of  means ;  for  means  are  no 
ess  ap{>ointod  than  the  end.  It  was  ordained 
that  Christ  should  be  delivered  up  to  death  ; 
but  he  could  not  have  been  betrayed  without 
a  betrayer,  nor  crucified  without  crucifiers. 
That  it  is  not  a  gloomy  doctrine,  they  allege, 
because  nothing  can  be  more  consolatory  than 
to  believe  that  all  things  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  all-wise  Being ;  that  his  kingdom 
ruletli  over  all,  and  that  he  doth  all  things 
well.  So  far  from  its  being  inimical  to  hap- 
piness, they  suppose  there  can  be  no  solid 
true  happiness  without  the  belief  of  it ;  that  it 
inspires  gratitude,  excites  confidence,  teaches 


re^i^aiion.  produces  himu&tj,  and  dravi  tiM 
soul  to  God.  It  bmlsoobscrTedLtbst  t0  4leBy 
necessity  b  to  deny  the  Covcknovlcdce  ot 
God.  and  to  wrest  the  teepcre  from  tbehaad 
of  the  Creator,  and  to  place  that  ea|>riciogs 
and  aDdefinable  principle — the  selfnieter- 
mining  power  of  man,  npoo  the  thrtme  of 
the  aniverae.  Beside,  say  thej,  the  Scripture 
places  the  doctrine  beyxMid  all  doabt.  Job 
zxiiL  13,  14  ;  xxxir.  29  ;  Prov.  xri.  4  ;  Is. 
xIt.  7  ;  Acts  xiiL  46  ;  Eph.  L  1 1  ;  1  Thess. 
iiL  3 ;  Matt  x.  29,  30 ;  zriii  7  ;  Luke  xxiv. 
26 ;  John  ri  3T.  See  the  works  of  the 
above-mentioned  writers  oo  the  subject ;  Imae 
Taylor^s  Introdmciory  Essmf  to  Edwards  o« 
the    WiU;   and  articles  Matebiausts,  and 

PREDESnXATIOir. 

Necrology,  formed  of  i^cpoc,  dead,  and 
\oyoc^  discourse,  or  enomeration ;  a  book 
anciently  kept  in  churches  and  monasteries, 
wherein  were  registered  the  bene&ctors  of 
the  same,  the  time  of  their  «i*»*th«  and  the 
days  of  their  oommemoratioD  ;  as  also  the 
deaths  of  the  priors,  abbots,  religioos  canons, 
8cc.  This  was  otherwise  called  ***^<^dfr  and 
obituary. 

Necromancy,  the  art  of  rerealing  fatore 
'  events,  by  convernng  with    the   dead.    See 
Divination. 

Neology,  from  vfoc«  aeir,  and  Xovoc,  dot> 
*  trine ;  a  term  now  currently  in  use,  in  af^- 
I  cation  to  the  principles  of   Socinianism,  as 
'  held  and  taught  on  the  continent,  especially 
;  in  Germany.     It  is  synonymous  with  /2^6b- 
nalism,  and  comprehends  all  those   -nuioos 
opinions  which  have  been  broached  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Scriptures  aa  a  strictly 
divme  revelation,  and   in  opposition  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian dispensations.     3lany  of  the  Neologists 
are  mere  Materialists,  Deists,  or  Pantheists, 
who  regard  all  revelation  as  nothing  bat  a 
mass  of  superstition,  imposture,  and  delusion. 
Others  admit  the  principal  facts  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  endeavour  to  account  for 
many  of  them  from  natural  cause&     They 
deny  every  thing  supernatural  or  miraculous, 
and  regard  our  Saviour  merely  as  a  Divine 
Messenger,  sent,  like  Plato,  Socrates,  Luther, 
&c.,  to  teach  and  improve  mankind.     The 
design   of  Christianity,  according  to    them, 
was  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  religion 
comprehensible  by  human  reason,  and  cor- 
roborative of  its  principles  as  already  exist- 
ing.    They  treat  die  Bible  precisely  as  they 
would  any  other  book  of  antiquity,  not  be- 
lieving in  its  divine  inspiration  and  authority, 
and   rejecting  its   books  at   pleasure.     The 
doctrines   of  Christ   and  his   apostles    they 
consider  as  strongly  tinctured  with  Jewish 
prejudices;  and  they  attribute  the  ejttraor- 
dinary  displays    of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
in  our  Saviour  to  the  precocity  of  his  under- 
standing.    Some  of  them  deny  that  be  ac- 
tual! v  died ;  and  others  maintain  that  he  never 
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u^irendod  up  iiilo  h«*aven,  but  continued  on 
earth,  made  himself  known  to  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
Sec,  They  ascribe  the  ffreat  change  that 
took  place  in  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel  to 
mortified  pride :  his  Jewish  brethren  having 
turned  their  backs  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship.  To  be  revenged  upon  them,  he 
set  himself  strenuously  to  oppose  their  nar- 
row and  contracted  notions,  (jKirticidarismtuf^) 
and  establish  an  universal  religion,  to  which 
lu'  f«)un(l  the  doctrines  of  Christ  were  fiivour- 
al>le. 

These  principles  of  unbelief  have,  under 
%ari()us  modifications,  been  propagated  by 
means  of  systems  of  philosophy,  new  versions 
<»t  tlie  Scriptures,  commentaries,  introductions, 
works  on  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation, 
grammars,  lexicons,  k»cturcs,  sennons,  cate- 
chisms, tracts,  reviews,  newspapers,  and  in 
short  through  almost  every  pt^ssible  vehicle 
of  communication.  Their  advocates  have 
been  found  in  the  professor  at  the  university, 
the  jireacher  in  the  pulpit,  the  viUage  school- 
master, and  even  the  mother,  and  the  nursery- 
maid. Sometimes  they  have  been  propounded 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  and  at 
other  times  taught  with  all  the  flijipancy  and 
levity  of  a  bulfo4m.  With  such  instruments 
and  such  efforts,  Christianity  has  now  had  to 
8tru<;^le  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and 
awi'ul  have  bei>n  the  examples  of  religious 
shipwreck  which  that  period  of  time  has 
presented.  At  length,  however,  a  powerful 
reaction  has  taken  place.  The  high  places 
of  literature  and  influence  are  no  longer  ex- 
clusively held  by  men  inimical  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  but  are,  many  of  them,  occupied 
by  individuals  of  acknowledged  literary  and 
s<-ientifie  merit,  who  are  bending  all  their 
energies  to  undeceive  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  unsatisfactory,  untenable,  and  self- 
contnidictory  theories  of  rationalism,  falsely 
so  callwl.  A  spirit  of  piety  is  rapidly  spread- 
\u<r  among  those  who  are  destined  to  be  the 
future  instructors  of  the  people;  the  Scrip- 
tures and  evangelical  tracts  are  being  exten- 
hivcly  circulated;  and  some  able  periodiails 
have  recently  bi>en  set  on  foot,  under  the 
tvlitorial  sujK'rintendence  of  men  of  orthodox 
principles  and  hij^rh  literary  attainments. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  no  men 
ever  undertook  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of 
i  'hristianity,  or  to  explain  away  its  principal 
facts  and  doctrines,  under  circumstances  so 
favourable  for   the  experiment,  as  those    of 
the  Neologists  of  Germany.     The   hand  of 
power,  instead  of  being  against    them,  was 
most  frequently  with  them.     They  had  pos-  I 
session  of  the  seats  of  learning,  commanded  . 
a  vast  band  of  journals  which  kept  any  thing  | 
of  the  kind  in  the  shape  of  orthodoxy  en- 
tirely out  of  the  market.     They  had  all  the 
adNantagcs  which  facilities  in  literature  could  j 
give  ;   they  hod  numbers,  and    wealth,  and  | 


clamour  on  their  side ;  they  had,  in  a  word, 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  to  work  their 
will,  if  that  will  could  have  been  effected. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  metaphysical 
and  mythological  researches  could  effect  to 
^t  rid  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  ; 
in  spite  of  all  that  sophistry  and  ridicule  could 
effect  to  introduce  the  misnamed  religion  of 
reason,  it  remains  precisely  whero  it  was ; 
and  the  religion  of  reason  is  being  overthrown 
and  rejected.  The  Bible  has  laughed  its  ene- 
mies and  all  their  efforts  to  scorn.  **  The 
word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.** 

Neonomians,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
v(og,  neir,  and  voftog^  law ;  signifying  a  neio 
laWf  the  condition  whereof  is  imperfect,  though 
sincere  and  persevering  obedience. 

Neonomianism  seems  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  Arminian  system.  **  The  new  cove- 
nant of  grace  which,  through  the  medium  of 
Christ's  death,  the  Father  made  with  men, 
consists,  according  to  this  system,  not  in  our 
being  justified  by  faith,  as  it  apprehends  tlie 
righteousness  of  Christ;  but  in  this,  tliat 
God,  abrogating  the  exaction  of  perfect  legal 
obedience,  reputes  or  accepts  of  faith  itself, 
and  the  imperfect  obedience  of  faith,  instead 
of  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  law,  and  gra- 
ciously accounts  them  worthy  of  the  reward 
of  eternal  life.*' — This  opinion  was  examined 
at  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  has  been  canvassed 
between  tlie  Calvinists  and  Arminians  on 
various  occasions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  controversy  was  agitated  amongst  the 
English  dissenters,  in  which  the  one  side, 
who  were  partial  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Crisp, 
were  charged  with  Antinomianism,  and  the 
other,  who  favoured  Mr.  Baxter,  were  accused 
of  Neonomianism.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  who 
was  a  princii)al  writer  on  what  was  called  the 
Neonomian  side,  after  many  things  had  hevn 
said,  gives  the  following  as  a  summary  of  his 
faith  in  reference  to  those  subjects : — **  1. 
God  has  eternally  elected  a  certain  definite 
number  of  men  whom  he  will  infallibly  save 
by  Christ  in  that  way  prescribed  by  the  Gas- 
pel. — 2.  These  very  elect  are  not  personally 
justified  until  they  receive  Christ,  and  yield 
up  themselves  to  him,  but  they  remain  con- 
demned whilst  unconverted  to  Christ. — 3.  By 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  there  is  a  serious 
offer  of  pardon  and  glory,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  Gospel,  to  all  that  hear  it ;  and^  God 
thereby  requires  them  to  comply  with  the  said 
terms. — I.  Ministers  ought  to  use  these  and 
other  Gospel  benefits  as  motives,  assuring 
men  that  if  they  believe  they  shall  be  justi- 
fied ;  if  they  turn  to  God,  they  shall  live ;  if 
they  repent,  their  sins  shall  be  blotted  out; 
and  whilst  they  neglect  these  duties,  they  can- 
not have  a  personal  interest  in  these  respec- 
tive benefits. — 5.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  freely  exerted,  and  not  by  the 
]>ower  of  (rce-will,  that  the  Gospel  becomes 
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C'ffeotual  for  the  conversion  <>f  any  soul  to 
the  obedience  of  faith. — 6.  When  a  man  be- 
lieves, }'t't  is  not  that  very  faith,  and  much 
less  any  other  work,  the  matter  of  that  right- 
eousness for  which  a  sinner  is  justified,  t.  e. 
entitled  to  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal 
plory,  as  rijjhteous  before  God ;  and  it  is  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  (Christ  alone,  for 
which  the  Gospel  arives  the  believer  a  right 
to  these  and  all  saving  blessings,  who  in  this 
respect  is  justified  by  Christ's  righteousness 
alone.  By  botli  this  and  the  fifth  head  it  ap- 
pears that  all  boasting  ts  excluded,  and  we 
are  saved  by  free  grace. — 7.  Faith  alone  re- 
ceives the  Ix>rd  Jesus  and  his  rightcH)usness, 
and  the  subject  of  this  faith  is  a  convincvil^ 
penitent  soui ;  hence  we  are  justitieil  by  faith 
alone,  and  yet  the  impenitent  are  not  forgiven. 
— 8.  God  has  freely  promised  that  all  whom 
he  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  not  only 
savingly  believe,  but  that  he  by  his  power 
shall  preser\'e  them  from  a  total  or  a  Jinal 
apoatafty. — 9.  Yet  the  believer,  whilst  he  lives 
in  this  world,  is  to  pass  the  time  of  his  so- 
jouring  here  with  fear,  because  his  warfare  is 
not  accomplished,  and  that  it  is  true,  that  if 
he  draw  back,  God  will  have  no  pleasure  in 
him.  Which  with  the  like  cautions  Go<l 
blesseth  as  means  to  the  saints'  perseverance, 
and  these  by  ministers  should  be  so  urged. — 
10.  The  law  of  innocence,  or  moral  law,  is  so 
in  force  still,  as  that  every  precept  thereof 
constitutes  duty,  even  to  the  believer ;  every 
breach  thereof  is  a  sin  deserving  of  death  : 
this  law  biuds  death  bv  its  curse  on  every 
unlK'liever,  and  the  rigfiteousness  for  or  by 
which  we  are  justified  before  G<k1,  is  a  right- 
eousness (at  least)  adeipiate  to  that  law,  which 
is  (Christ's  alone  righteousness ;  and  this  so 
imputed  to  the  l>elievcr  as  that  GikI  deals 
judiciallv  with  him  according  thereto. — 11. 
Yet  sucK  is  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  that  it 
promiseth  in  and  by  Christ  a  freedom  from 
the  curse,  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  eternal  life, 
to  every  sincere  believer ;  M-hich  promise 
God  will  certainly  jwrform,  notwithstanding 
the  threatening  of  the  law." 

Dr.  Williams  maintains  the  conditionality 
of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  but  admits,  with 
Dr.  Owen,  who  also  uses  the  term  condition^ 
that  **  Christ  undertook  that  th(»se  who  were 
to  be  taken  into  this  covenant  should  receive 
grace  enabling  them  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  it, J'ulfil  its  conditions,  and  yield  the  obedi- 
ence which  God  required  therein." 

On  this  subject  Dr.  W'illiams  further  says, 
"  The  question  is  not  whether  the  first  (viz. 
regenerating)  grace,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  perform  the  conditi<m,  be  absolutely 
given.  This  I  affirm,  though  that  be  dis- 
pensed ordinarily  in  a  due  use  of  means, 
and  in  a  way  discountenancing  idleness, 
and  fit  encouragement  given  to  the  use  of 
means." 

Thefbliowing  objection,  among  others,  was 


made  by  several  ministers  in  1692.  agaiitst 
Dr.  Williams's  **  Gospel  Truth  Stated."  &c: 
— **  To  supply  the  room  of  the  mor^  Un. 
vacated  by  him,  he  tnms  the  Gospel  into  a 
new  law,  in  keeping  of  which  we  shall  he 
justified  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  rigfateoos- 
ness,  making  qualifications  and  acts  of  ours  a 
disposing  subordinate  righteousness,  wherehr 
we  become  capable  of  being  justifi<^  K 
Chrises  righteousness." 

To  this  among  odher  things  he  answefs. 
"  The  difference  is  not,  1.  Whether  the  Gos- 
pel be  a  new  law  in  the  Socinian,  Popish,  or 
Arminian  sense.  This  I  deny.  Nor.  S.  I^ 
faith,  or  any  other  grace  or  act  of  ours,  aa^ 
atonement  for  sin,  satisfaction  to  justice,  me- 
riting qualification,  or  any  part  of  that  right- 
eousness for  which  we  are  justified  at  God 
our  Creator's  bar.  This  I  deny  in  plarcf 
innumerable.  Nor,  3.  Whether' the  Gosptl 
be  a  law  more  new  than  is  implied  in  xhe 
first  promise  to  fallen  Adam,  proposed  to 
Cain,  and  obeyed  by  Abel,  to  the  differencio- 
him  from  his  unbelieving  brother.  This  1 
deny.  4.  Nor  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law 
that  allows  sin,  when  it  accepts  such  gracses 
as  true,  though  short  of  perfection,  to  be  tJie 
conditions  of  our  personal  interest  in  thi? 
benefits  purchased  by  Christ.  This  I  deny. 
5.  Nor  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law,  the  pro> 
mises  whereof  entitle  the  performers  of  it» 
conditions  to  the  benefits  as  of  debt.  This  1 
deny. 

*'  The  difference  is,  1.  Is  the  Gospel  a  bv 
in  this  sense  ?  viz.  God  in  Christ  tberebv 
commandeth  sinners  to  repent  of  dn,  aod 
receive  Christ  by  a  true  operative  fiuth,  pro- 
mising that  thereu|>on  they  shall  be  unitcMi  to 
him,  justified  by  his  righteousness,  pardoiie<l 
and  adopted ;  and  that,  persevering  in  faith 
and  true  holiness,  the^  shall  be  finally  saved : 
also  threatening  that  if  any  shall  die  impeoi- 
tent,  unbelieving,  ungodly,  rejecters  of  his 
grace,  they  shall  pensh  without  relief,  and 
endure  sorer  punishments  thxm  if  these  offers 
had  not  been  made  to  them? — ^2.  Hath  the 
Gospel  a  sanction,  t.  e.  doth  Christ  thereis 
enforce  his  commands  of  faith,  repentance, 
and  perseverance,  by  the  aforesaid  promiwi 
and  threatenings,  as  motives  of  our  obedi- 
ence? Both  these  I  affirm,  and  they  deny: 
saying  the  Gospel  in  the  largest  sense  is  i£ 
absolute  promise  without  precepta  and  cmidi- 
tions,  and  a  Grospel  threat  is  a  bolL — 3.  IX> 
the  Gospel  promises  of  benefits  to  oertus 
graces,  and  its  threats  that  those  benefits 
shall  be  withheld  and  the  contrary  evils  in- 
fiicted  for  the  neglect  of  such  graces,  render 
those  graces  the  condition  of  our  persoMl 
title  to  those  benefits  ? — This  they  deny,  and 
1  affirm,"  &c 

it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  qaestim 
in  this  controversy,  whether  God  in  his  wwd 
commands  sinners  to  repent  and  believe  in 
C^hrist,  nor  whether  he  promises  life  to  be- 
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I:t  v<  rs.  tu\il  throutons  ile-ith  to  unbflievers ; 
hui  whotlu-r  it  be  tlu*  (Jospcl  under  the  form 
of  a  now  law  that  thus  eomniandsor  threatens, 
or  the  moral  law  on  its  behalf,  and  whether 
its  promises  to  believing  render  such  Indieving 
ii  eondition  of  tlie  things  promised.  In  an- 
other controversy,  however,  which  arose 
alxmt  forty  years  afterwards  among  the  same 
<lcsoriptiou  of  people,  it  became  a  question 
whether  God  did  by  his  word  (call  it  law  or 
<.M»iK'l)  command  unregenerate  sinners  to 
npeiit  and  bvlieve  in  Christ,  or  to  do  any 
thiiiir  whicli  is  spiritually  gt>od.  Of  those 
who  took  the  atUrniative  side  of  this  question, 
one  party  attempted  to  maintain  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  Gospel  being  a  new  law,  con- 
sisting of  commands,  promises,  and  threaten- 
in  jrs,  the  terms  or  conditions  of  which  were 
ri  pentance,  faith,  and  sincere  obedience.  But 
thor>e  who  first  engaged  in  the  controversy, 
though  they  allowed  the  encouragement  to 
rt'ptiit  and  believe  to  arise  merely  from  the 
^raoe  of  the  Gospel,  yet  considered  the  formal 
o])ti^ati(>n  to  do  so  as  arising  merely  from 
tlie  moral  law,  which,  re(iuiring  supreme  love 
to  Ctod,  requires  acquiescence  in  any  reve- 
lation which  he  shall  at  any  time  make 
known.  WitsittMtt  Ircnicum  ;  £JuHtr(i.H  on  the 
Will,  p.  220;  HV/Z/dWA-'*  Gospel  Truth;  Ed- 
uiinLs's  CrispianiHtn  Unmajfffeii ;  Chaunceys 
yi oiunnianism  Unmasked;  Adams's  View  of 
lit  InfKHis. 

Nkoi'iiytk  (from  koc.  m^*''.  and  0i;roc,  a 
plant)  iu  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries, 
a  person  recently  initiated ;  among  the  pri- 
milive  Christians,  a  new  convert  from  Ju- 
daism or  Paganism ;  in  the  monasteries,  a 
novice,  or  candidate  of  either  sex  for  a  reli- 
gi4)us  onler. 

Nkjjtokiass,  the  followers  of  Nestorius, 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  iu 
the  fifth  century.  They  believed  that  in 
Christ  there  were  not  only  two  natures,  but 
two  pt-rsons,  or  i'7r<i<Tra<Ttic ;  of  which  the 
one  was  divine^  even  the  Eternal  Wonl ;  and 
the  other,  which  was  human^  was  the  man 
Jesus  :  tliat  these  two  i>ersons  had  only  one 
nsftevl;  that  the  union  between  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  son  of  man  was  formed  in  the 
moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  and  was 
never  to  be  dissolvini ;  tliat  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, an  union  of  nature  or  of  jK-rson,  but 
only  of  will  and  atVection  (Nestx>riiis,  however, 
it  is  said,  denied  the  last  positi(m) :  that 
Christ  was  therefore  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  iu 
Ins  temple  ;  and  that  Mary  was  to  be  called 
the  mother  of  Christ,  and  not  the  mother  of 
(itnl.  One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Nes- 
torian  cause  was  Harsumas,  creatird  bishop  of 
Ntsibis,  A-  D.  4.'J.').  Such  was  his  zejd  and 
Mieeess.  that  the  Nestorians  who  still  remain 
in  Chaldea,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  the  adjacent 
t.Mintries,  eonsider  him  alone  as  their  parent 
a  id  founder.     H>  him,  IMierozes,  the  Persian 


monarch,  was  persuaded  to  expel  those  Chris- 
tians who  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  admit  tlie  Nestorians  in  their  place, 
putting  them  in  possession  of  the  principal 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia,  the 
see  of  Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
Nestorians  has  always  filled  even  down  to 
our  time.  Barsumas  also  erected  a  school  at 
Nisibis,  from  which  proceeded  *  those  Nes- 
torian  doctors  who,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, spread  abroad  their  tenets  through 
Egypt,  ^'yria,  Arabia,  ludia,  Tartary,  and 
China, 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Nestorians  in 
Chaldea,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Cfiahieansy  extended  their  spiritual  conquests 
beyond  Mount  Imaus,  and  introduced  the 
Christian  religion  into  Tartary,  properly  so 
called,  and  especially  into  that  country  calle<l 
Karit^  bordering  on  the  northern  part  of 
China.  The  prince  of  that  countn*,  whom 
the  Nestorians  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  assumed,  according  to  the  vulgar  tradi- 
tion, the  name  of  John  afker  his  baptism,  to 
which  he  added  the  surname  of  rresbf/ter^ 
from  a  principle  of  modesty ;  whence,  it  is 
said,  his  successors  were  each  of  them  called 
Vrester  John  until  the  time  of  Gingis  Khan. 
But  Mosheim  observes,  that  the  famous  Pres- 
ter  John  did  not  begin  to  reign  in  that  part 
of  Asia  before  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Nestorians  formed  so  consi- 
derable a  b<Hiy  of  Christians,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Home  were  industrious  in  .their 
endeavours  to  reduce  them  under  the  papal 
yoke.  Innocent  IV.  in  1246,  and  Nicholas 
IV.  in  1278,  used  their  utmost  efforts  for  this 
purpose,  but  without  success.  Till  the  time 
of  Pope  Julius  III.  the  Nestorians  acknow- 
leilged  but  one  patriarch,  who  resided  first  at 
Bagdad,  and  atlcrwards  at  Mousul :  but  a 
division  arising  among  them,  in  1551  the 
patriarchate  became  divided,  at  least  for  a 
time,  and  a  new  patriarch  was  consecrated 
by  that  poiw,  whose  successors  fixed  their  re- 
sidence in  the  city  of  Ormus,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Persia,  where  they  still  con- 
tinue, distinguished  by  the  name  of  Simam ; 
and  so  far  down  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
these  patriarchs  persevered  iu  .their  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Rome,  but  seem 
at  present  to  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
it.  The  ^»at  Nestorian  pontiffs,  who  form 
the  opposite  party,  and  look  with  a  hv/stile 
eye  on  this  little  patriarch,  have,  since  the 
year  1559,  been  distinguished  by  the  general 
denomination  of  Elixs,  and  reside  constantly 
in  the  city  of  Mousul.  '  Their  spiritual  domi- 
nion is  very  extensive,  takes  in  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  and  comprehends  also  within  its  cir- 
cuit the  Arabian  Nestorians,  and  also  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thoma.s  who  dwell  al«>ng 
the  cakisx  of  Malabar.  It  is  observed,  to  the 
K'UNtiu^  honour  of  the  Nestorinis,  tliat  of  all 
the  Christian  societies  established  in  the  East, 
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tliey  have  been  the  most  careful  and  successful 
iu  avoiding  a  multitude  of  8U))erstitious  opin- 
ions and  practices  that  have  infested  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries gained  over  to  their  communion  a 
bmall  number  of  Nestorians,  ^hom  they 
formed  into  a  congregation  or  church ;  the 
patriarchs  or  bishops  of  which  reside  in  the 
city  of  Amida,  or  Diarbcker,  and  all  assume 
the  denomination  of  Joseph.  Nevertheless, 
the  Nestorians  in  general  persevere,  to  our 
own  times,  in  their  refusal  to  enter  into  the 
communion  of  the  Romish  church,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  entreaties  and  alluring 
offers  that  have  been  made  by  the  pope's 
legate  to  concjucr  their  inflexible  constancy. 
New  Jerusalem  Church.     See  Sweden- 

UORGIAN8. 

New  Platonics,  or  Ammonians,  so  called 
from  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  taught  with  the 
highest  applause  in  the  Alexandrian  school, 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century. 
This  learned  man  attempted  a  general  recon- 
ciliation of  all  sects,  whether  philosophical  or 
religious.  He  maintained  that  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  all  philosophical  and  religious  truth 
were  to  be  found  equally  in  all  sects,  and  that 
they  differed  from  each  other  only  in  their 
method  of  expressing  them,  in  some  opinions 
of  little  or  no  importance ;  and  that  by  a 
proper  interi)retation  of  their  respective  sen- 
timents they  might  easily  be  united  in  one 
body. 

Ammonius  supposed  that  true  philosophy 
derived  its  origin  and  its  consistence  from  the 
eastern  nations,  that  it  was  taught  to  the 
Egyptians  by  Hermes,  that  it  was  brought 
from  them  to  the  Greeks,  and  preserved  in 
its  original  purity  by  Plato,  who  was  the  best 
interpreter  of  Hermes  and  the  other  oriental 
sages.  He  maintained  that  all  the  different 
religions  which  prevailed  in  the  world  were, 
in  their  original  integrity,  conformable  to  this 
ancient  philosophy  ;  but  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  the  synil)ols  and  fictions  under 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  manner,  the 
ancients  delivered  their  precepts  and  doc- 
trines, were  in  ])rocess  of  time  erroneously 
undcrsliHKl,  both  by  priests  and  people,  in  a 
literal  Si'nse  ;  that  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
iuvi^ible  beings  and  demons  whom  the  Su- 
preme Deity  had  placed  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  universe  as  the  ministers  of  his  provi- 
dence, were  by  the  suggestions  of  superstition 
converted  into  gods,  and  worshipped  with  a 
niultiplicity  of  vain  ceremonies.  He  therefore 
insisted  that  all  the  religions  of  all  nations 
should  be  restored  to  their  primitive  standard: 
viz.  The  ancinit  philosophy  of  the  east :  and 
he  asserted  that  his  project  was  agreeable  to 
the  intentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he 
acknowledged  to  be  a  most  excellent  man, 
the  friend  of  God  :  and  affirmed  that  his  sole 
icir  In  descending  on    earth,   was    to  set 


bounds  to  the  reigning  superstition,  to  re- 
move the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the 
religion  of  all  nations,  bat  ncyt  to  abolish 
the  ancient  theology  from  which  they  were 
derived. 

Taking  these  principles  for  granted,  Am- 
monius associated  the  sentiments  of  the 
Eg^'ptians  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  and 
to  finish  this  conciliatory  seheme,  he  so  io- 
terpreted  the  doctrines  of  the  other  philoio- 
phical  and  religious  sects,  by  art,  inyentioo, 
and  allegory,  that  they  seemed  to  bear  some 
semblance  to  the  f^ptian  and  Platonic 
systems. 

With  regard  to  moral  discipline.  Ammonias 
permitted  the  people  to  live  according  to  the 
law  of  their  country,  and  the  dictates  of 
nature;  but  a  more  soblime  rule  was  laid 
down  for  the  wise.  They  were  to  raise  above 
all  terrestrial  things,  by  the  towering  efforts 
of  holy  contemplation,  those  souls  whose 
origin  was  celestial  and  divine.  They  were 
ordered  to  extenuate  by  hnneer,  thirst,  aod 
other  mortifications,  the  sluggish  body,  whicb 
restrains  the  liberty  of  the  immortal  spirit, 
that  in  this  life  they  might  enjoy  commonioo 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ascend  after 
death,  active  and  unencumbered,  to  the 
universal  Parent,  to  live  in  his  presence  for 
ever. 

New  Testament.    See  iKSFimATioN,  and 

SCRIITURE. 

Newton,  John,  rector  of  St  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  was 
bom  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1722, 
o.  8.     His  parents,  though  not  wealthy,  wens 
respectable.     His  father  was  for  many  yean 
master  of  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
His  mother  was  a  dissenter,  a  pious  woman, 
and  a  member  of  the  late    Dr.  Jennings's 
church,  but,  unfortunately,  she  died  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  Whta 
he  was  four  years  old,  he  could  read  well, 
repeat    the   Assembly's  Shorter   Catechism, 
with  the  proofs,  all  Dr.  Watts*8  sniallercite- 
chisms,  and  his  Children's  Hymns.     He  vu 
never  at  school  longer  than  two  years,  froo 
his  eighth  to  his  tenth  year ;  it  was  a  board* 
ing-scnool  at  Stratford,  in  Essex.     Whec  be 
was  eleven  ^ears  of  age,  he  made  five  v<7* 
ages  with  his  father  to  the  MediterranetB; 
during  his  last  voyage,  he  left  him  with  s 
friend  at  Alicant,   in  Spain.      In   1742,  kb 
father  left  the  sea,  and  he  afterwards  msde 
one  voyage  to  Venice,  before  the  mast,  vA 
on  his  return,  was  impressed  on  board  tbe 
Harwich.      Becoming,  in   procesa  of  tioe. 
master  of  a  vessel  employed   in  the  iIsTe 
trade,  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  cosst 
of  Afiica,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oa  thii 
abominable  traffic,  during  which  time  be  cos- 
tracted  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice,  wkidi 
the  brutalizing  scenes  he  witnessed  tended  to 
originate  and  confirm.     After   spendiof  f^ 
veral  years  in  this  disgusting  cmployowsL 
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liis  heart  ^vw  sick  of  it ;  and  the  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  conscience,  seconded  and 
enforced  by  the  word  of  God,  determined  him 
to  abandon  it  He  grew  serious  and  fond  of 
study,  and  having  relinquished  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  mariner,  he,  in  1775,  obtained  the 
office  of  tide  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
|KH)1.  Wlien  he  had  been  about  three  years 
in  that  situation  he  turned  his  attention  to- 
wanls  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
KstabliNhcd  Qburch,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  obtain  episcopal  ordination  from  the 
arclibishop  of  York,  having  been  compli- 
iiicnied  with  a  title  to  a  curacy  by  a  friend. 
1  >isappointod,  however,  in  his  hopes,  he  be^n 
to  exercise  himself  in  the  way  of  exhorting 
or  ex{H)unding  the  Scriptures  at  Liverpool, 
wherever  Providence  opened  a  door  to  him, 
we  suppose,  among  the  dissenters.  In  this 
w  ay  he  appears  to  have  passed  seven  or  eight 
>eurs  of  his  life;  until,  in  1764,  having  an 
iitfer  made  him  of  the  curacy  of  Olney,  in 
Hucks,  he  renewed  his  application  for  ordina- 
tion«  and,  on  the  29th  of  April,  obtained  it 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lin- 
cohi.  at  the  palace  of  Buckden.  During  a 
residence  of  tiftcen  years  at  that  place,  he 
f<rnie<l  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet 
C.'owper,  whence  originated  a  volume  of 
hvnins,  well  known  under  the  title  of  **  Olney 
lf\mhs/'  their  joint  composition.  In  1779 
Mr.  Newton  removed  to  London,  having  been 
presented,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Thornton,  with 
the  rectory  of  the  united  parishes  of  St  Blary 
\VtM>lnoth  and  St  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  in 
Lombard-street  Here  a  new  and  wide  field  of 
usefulness  opened  before  him,  which  he  con- 
tinuixl  to  fill  for  about  twenty-seven  years,  until 
the  21st  of  December,  1807,  when  he  departed 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five;  but,  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  his  mental 
powers  were  greatly  imi)aired.  His  doctrinal 
sentiments  were  Calvinistic,  and  his  writings 
have  been  collected,  and  frequently  printed 
ill  six  volumes  octavo,  or  twelve  volumes  duo- 
<lecimo.  Few  theologians  of  the  last  century 
contributed  more  to  the  recommendation  and 
advancement  of  experimental  religion.  Jones't 
ChrUt.  Biotj, 

NicENE  Creed.    See  Creed. 

NicoLAiTAKs,  heretics  who  assumed  this 
name  ftrom  Nicholas  of  Antioch  ;  who,  being 
a  Gentile  by  birth,  first  embraced  Judaism 
and  then  Christianity  ;  when  his  zeal  and  de- 
votion recommended  him  to  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, by  whom  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
first  deacons.  Many  of  the  primitive  writers 
believed  that  Nicholas  was  rather  the  occasion 
than  the  author  of  the  infamous  practices  of 
those  who  assumed  his  name,  who  were  ex- 
pressly condemned  by  the  Spirit  of  God  him- 
self, Kev.  ii.  C.  And^  indeed,  their  opinions 
and  actions  were  highly  extravagant  and 
r.riminal.  They  allowed  a  community  of 
wives,  and  made  no  dibtinction  between  ordi- 


nary meats  and  those  offered  to  idols.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  they  subsisted  but  a 
short  ume ;  but  Tertullian  says  that  they  only 
changed  their  name,  and  that  their  heresies 
passed  into  the  sect  of  the  Cainites. 

NoETiANS,  Christian  heretics  in  the  third 
century,  followers  of  Noetius,  a  philosopher 
of  Epbesus,  who  pretended  that  ne  was  an- 
other Moses,  sent  by  God,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther was  a  new  Aaron.  His  heresy  consisted 
in  affirming  that  there  was  but  one  person  in 
the  Godhead;  and  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  but  external  denominations 
given  to  God  in  consequence  of  different 
operations;  that,  as  Oeator,  he  is  called 
Father ;  as  incarnate.  Son ;  and  as  descending 
on  the  apostles.  Holy  Ghost 

Nominalists,    ^ee  Realists. 

NoKcoNFORinsTs,  thosc  who  reAise  to  join 
the  Established  Church.  The  word  is  gene- 
rally used  in  reference  to  those  ministers  who 
were  ejected  flx>m  their  livings  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  in  1662.  The  number  of  these 
was  about  two  thousand.  The  act  required 
that  every  clergyman  should  be  reordained, 
if  he  had  not  before  received  episcopal  ordina- 
tion ;  should  declare  his  assent  to  every  thing 
contuned  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer; 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience ;  abjure 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  renounce 
the  principle  of  taking  arms  against  the  king. 
All  the  royal  promises  of  toleration  and  in- 
dulgence to  tender  consciences  were  thus 
eluded  and  broken. 

However,  some  affect  to  treat  these  men 
with  indifference,  and  suppose  that  their  con- 
sciences were  more  tender  than  they  need  be ; 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  were  men 
of  as  extensive  learning,  great  abilities,  and 
pious  conduct,  as  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Locke, 
if  his  opinion  have  any  weight,  calls  them 
"  worthy,  learned,  pious,  orUiodox  divines, 
who  did  not  throw  themselves  out  of  service, 
but  were  forcibly  ejected."  Dr.  Bogue  thus 
draws  their  character:  ^'As  to  their  public 
ministration,"  he  says,  ^  they  were  orthodox, 
experimental,  serious,  affectionate,  regular, 
faithfhl,  able,  and  popular  preachers.  As  to 
their  moral  qualities,  they  were  devout  and 
holy ;  faithful  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men ; 
wise  and  prudent;  of  great  liberality  and 
kindness ;  and  strenuous  advocates  for  liberty, 
civil  and  religious.  As  to  their  intellectual 
qualities,  they  were  learned,  eminent,  and 
laborious."  These  men  were  driven  flx>m 
their  houses,  from,  the  society  of  their  friends, 
and  exposed  to  the  greatest  difficulties.  Their 
burdens  were  greatly  increased  by  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  whereby  they  were  prohibited 
from  meeting  for  any  exercise  of  religion 
(above  five  in  number)  in  any  other  manner 
than  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the 
C*hurch  of  Kngland.  For  the  first  offence  the 
penalty  was  three  months'  imprisonment,  or 
pay  five  pounds ;  for  the  K*coud  offence,  six 
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months*  imprisonmt'nt,  or  ten  pounds;  and 
for  the  third  offence,  to  be  bani8he<l  to  some 
of  tlie  American  plantations  for  seven  years, 
or  pay  one  liundred  pounds ;  and  in  case  they 
returned,  to  suffer  death  without  benefit  of 
clcrfjj'.  By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  gaols  were 
quickly  filled  with  dissenting  Protestants,  and 
the  trade  of  an  informer  was  very  gainfuL 
S)  great  was  the  severity  of  these  times,  says 
Neale,  that  they  were  airaid  to  pray  in  their 
families,  if  above  four  of  their  acquaintance, 
who  came  only  to  visit  them,  were  present ; 
seme  families  scrupled  asking  a  blessing  on 
their  meat,  if  five  strangers  were  at  table. 

But  this  was  not  all :  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Test   Act,  in  IfiCr),  an  act  was  brought  into  ' 
the  House  to  bunisli  them  from  their  friends,  j 
common Iv  called  the  Oxford  Five  Mile  Act, 
by  which   all   dissenting  ministers,   on   the  ' 
penalty  of  forty  pounds,  who  would  not  take 
an  oath  (that  it  was  not  lawful,  u{)on  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  j 
king,   &c.,)   were   prohibited    from    coming 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  town  corporate, 
or  borough,  or  any  place  where  they  had  exer- 
cised their  ministry,  and  from  teaching  any 
school.    Some  few  took  the  oath ;  others  could 
not,  and  consequently  suffered  the  penalty. 

In  H373,  "the  mouths  of  the  high  church 
pulpiteers  were  encouraged  to  open  as  loud  as 
possible.  One,  in  his  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  told  them,  that  the  Non- 
conformists ought  not  be  tolerated,  but  to  be 
cured  by  vengeance.  He  urged  them  to  set 
fire  to  the  faggot,  and  to  teach  them  by 
scourges  or  scorpions,  and  open  their  eyes 
with  gall." 

Such  were  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
this  intolerant  spirit,  that  it  is  supposed  nearly 
eight  thousand  died  in  prison  in  the  reign  of 
(.'harks  II.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jeremiah 
White  had  carefully  collected  a  list  of  those 
who  had  suffered  between  Charles  II.  and 
the  Revolution,  which  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand.  The  same  persecutions  were  car- 
ried on  in  Scotland ;  and  there  as  well  as  in 
England,  many,  to  avoid  persecution,  fled 
from  their  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  dreadful  and 
furious  attacks  u|>on  the  Dissenters,  they  were 
not  extirpated.  Their  verj'  persecution  was 
in  their  favour.  The  infamous  characters  of 
their  informers  and  persecutors  ;  their  piety, 
zeal,  and  fortitude,  no  doubt,  had  influence  on 
considerate  minds ;  and,  indeed,  they  had  ad- 
ditions from  the  Established  Church,  which 
**  several  clergymen  in  this  reign  deserted  as 
a  persecuting  church,  and  took  their  lot 
among  them."  See  BoQue's  Charge  at  Mr. 
KnighCs  Ordination ;  Acale^s  History  of  the 
Puritans ;  De  Laune'^s  Plea  for  the  Noncon- 
formists ;  Palmer* s  Nonconfomiists"  Mevi. ; 
Afartin*s  Letters  on  Nviicoiifonniti/ ;  Ri.*bin- 
son's  Lectures;  Cornish's  IJistonj  of  Noncon- 
formity  ;    Pr.     Cahunys     Life    of    Baxter ; 


Piene's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters;  Bogme 
and  BennetCs  HisL  of  the  Dissenters ;  Oonder. 
J.  Fletcher^  and  Dobson  an  IV^oMComJormibf, 
and  Price* s  History  of  Nonconformity, 

Nonconformity,  a  relative  term,  which 
supposes  some  previously  existing  system  of 
observances,  established  either  by  political 
authority,  or  general  consent,  and  denotes  a 
practical  secession  or  non-eomnmnion,  on 
grounds  conceived  by  the  parties  to  require 
and  justify  it.  Like  the  term  I^otestantism, 
it  is  general  and  comprehensive.  It  applies  to 
various  grounds  of  secession  fVom  the  national 
establishment  of  reli^on,  and  includes  differ- 
ent systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  No  wise 
man  would  choose  to  differ  fW>m  those  aroond 
him,  in  reference  to  matters  either  civil  or 
religious,  unless,  in  his  owm  estimation,  he 
had  good  reasons  for  that  difference ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  the  obvious  dictate  of  duty  to 
investigate  the  questions  at  issue,  vrith  calm- 
ness and  deliberation ;  that  conviction  and 
not  caprice,  principle  and  not  passion,  may 
regulate  the  inquiry  and  form  the  decision. 

Aiany  regard  the  Nonconformist  contro- 
versy as  a  very  unattractive  salject, — a  mere 
debate  about  words  and  names,  and  questioDt 
which  gender  strife  rather  than  ^odiy  edify- 
ing. Assuming  either  that  there  is  no  autho- 
rity or  standard  in  such  matters,  or  that  the 
authority  of  certain  ecclesiastical  superion 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  without  mnrmuriDg 
or  disputing,  they  pronounce  their  disappro- 
bation on  all  discussions  of  snch  subjects,  and 
on  the  parties  who  engage  in  them.  High- 
churchmen  are  offended  tnat  the  doctrine  of 
conformity  should  be  called  in  question  at  alL 
Those  who  profess  high  spirituality,  look  on 
the  subject  as  unworthy  of  their  regard,  and 
as  fit  for  such  as  mind  the  carnal  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Dissenters  as  we&  as 
others  frequently  speak  of  it  as  being  among 
non-essential  matters,  and  scarcely  deserving 
of  profound  consideration,  and  while  they 
luxuriate  in  the  privileges  which  their  fore- 
fathers purchased  for  them  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
almost  pity  and  condemn  the  measures  which 
procured  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  a  cor- 
rect view  of  English  history  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
this  controversy,  and  with  the  characters  and 
principles  of  the  men  who  engaged  in  it  It 
IS  almost  coeval  with  the  Engbsh  reforma- 
tion; and  the  ^at  questions  then  started 
cannot  be  considered  as  yet  finally  settled. 
The  Puritans,  under  the  Tudors,  becaine 
Nonconformists  under  the  Stuarts,  and  Dis- 
senters under  the  family  of  Hanover.  They 
have  been  men  of  the  same  principles  sub- 
stantially throughout.  In  maintaining  the 
rights  of  conscience  they  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  class  of  persons  to  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  Crown,  to  define 
the  rights  of  the  subjects,  and  to  seciu^  the 
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liI»LTtu'8  of  Britain.  They  have  wrested  n 
V  1 1  of  iron  from  the  hand  of  dt^potism,  and 
bubstituted  in  its  place  a  sceptre  or  righteous- 
ness and  mercy.  'I'hey  have  converted  the 
divine  right  of  kings  into  the  principles  of  a 
constitutional  government,  in  which  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  subject  are  secured  by  the  same 
charter  which  guards  the  throne.  The  his- 
tory of  the  principles  of  such  a  body  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  ununportant 
by  any  friends  of  British  freedom. 

The  Nonconformist  controversy  contri- 
buted greatly  to  ascertain  the  distinct  pro- 
vinces of  divine  and  human  legislation;  to 
c!>tablish  the  paramount  and  exclusive  autho- 
rity of  God,  and  of  the  revelation  of  his  will, 
4tvcr  the  conscience  of  man  ;  and  to  define  the 
undoubted  claims  of  civil  government  to  the 
obedience  of  its  subjects  in  all  matters  purely 
civil.  To  the  same  controversv  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  correct  and  scnptural  senti- 
ments which  are  now  extensively  entertained 
respecting  the  unsecular  nature  of  the  king- 
df>ni  of  Christ  The  intermixture  of  hea- 
venly and  earthly  things  does  indeed  still 
jirevail,  and  its  pernicious  tendency  is  yet 
i:n{>erfectly  estimated  by  many ;  but  consi- 
derable progress  has  been  nuule  towards  the 
full  discovery  of  the  entire  spirituality  of 
Messiah's  kingdom.  Its  independence  or  se- 
cular support  and  defence ;  its  resources  both 
of  propagation  and  maintenance;  its  uncon- 
^eniality  with  the  principles,  spirit,  and 
practice  of  earth-bom  men,  arc  now  much 
more  generally  admitted  than  they  once  were. 
In  fact  the  ablest  defenders  of  eoclcsiastico- 
civil  establishments  have  now  entirely  aban- 
doned the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and 
boldly  avow  that  they  are  no  part  of  Christi- 
anity, but  only  a  human  expedient  for  its 
prop  igation.  Ormc's  Life  of  Baxter^  vol.  ii. 
1>.  254. 

NoNJCROKS,  those  who  refuse  to  take  the 
na'hs  to  government,  and  who  were  in  con- 
Noiuenee  under  certain  incapacities,  and  liable 
to  ci'rtain  severe  penalties.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  there  are  any  Nonjurors  now  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  all 
penalties  have  been  removed  both  from  Pa- 
pists and  Protestants,  formerly  of  that  deno- 
mination, as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 
The  members  of  the  episcopal  church  of 
Sci)tland  have  long  been  denominated  Non- 
jiiDrs;  but  perhaps  they  are  now  called  so 
improperly,  as  the  ground  of  their  difference 
from  the  Ivstablishment  is  more  on  account  of 
ecclesiastical  than  political  principles. 

NoN-liK8iuBNCE,  the  act  of  not  residing  on 
.111  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Nothing  can  re- 
tiix-t  greater  disgrace  on  a  clergyman  of  a 
parish,  than  to  receive  the  emoluments  with- 
out ever  visiting  his  parishioners,  and  being 
iinooncenied  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls ; 
yet  this  has  been  a  reigning  evil  in  our  land, 
and  pro\  et>  that  there  are  too  many  who  care 


little  about  the  fioek,  so  that  they  may  but 
live  at  ease.  Let  such  remember  what  an 
awful  account  they  will  have  to  give  of  talents 
misapplied,  time  wasted,  souls  neglected,  and 
a  sacred  office  abused. 

Notes  of  the  Ohitbch,  certain  marks  or 
characteristics  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
appeal  in  support  of  their  pretensions,  that 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome  is  the  only  true  church. 
Their  writers  generally  mention  four :  viz. — 
unity,  holiness,  cathohcity,  and  apostolicity ; 
but  Bellarmine  lays  down  the  following  as 
more  fully  determining  the  point : — Catholi- 
city, antiquity,  duration,  amplitude,  episcopal 
succession,  apostolical  agreement,  nnity,'sanc- 
tity  of  doctrme,  efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness 
of  life,  miracles,  prophecy,  admissions  of  ad- 
versaries, unhappy  end  of  enemies,  temporal 
felicity.  It  may  be  fiiirly  left  with  the  reader 
to  compare  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Roine 
in  reference  to  these  points,  with  the  primi- 
tive Apostolic  Church,  as  depicted  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  order  to  his  satisfactorily 
deciding  on  the  validity  of  the  claims  in 
question. 

NovATiANS,  Novatianif  a  sect  of  ancient 
heretics  that  arose  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  century;  so  called  frt)m  Novatian,  a 
priest  of  Rome.  They  were  called  also  Ca- 
thari,  from  icaOapoc,  pure,  a.  d,  Puritans. 

Novatian  first  separated  fix)m  the  com- 
munion of  pope  Cornelius,  on  pretence  of  his 
being  too  easy  in  admitting  to  repentxmce 
those  who  had  fidlen  off  in  tmies  of  persecu- 
tion. He  indulged  his  inclination  to  severity 
so  far,  as  to  deny  that  such  as  had  fallen  into 
gross  sins,  especially  those  who  had  aposta- 
tized from  the  faith  under  the  persecution 
set  on  foot  by  Decius,  were  to  be  again  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  ground- 
ing his  opinion  on  that  of  St  Paul :  **  It  is 
impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlight- 
ened, and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift, 
&c.  if  they  shall  fidl  away,  to  renew  them 
again  unto  repentance.*'    Heb.  vi.  4 — 6. 

The  Novatums  did  not  deny  but  a  person 
falling  into  any  sin,  how  gnevous  soever, 
might  obtain  pardon  by  repentance ;  for  they 
themselves  recommended  repentance  in  tlic 
strongest  terms ;  but  their  doctrine  was,  that 
the  church  had  it  not  in  its  power  to  receive 
sinners  into  its  communion,  as  having  no  way 
of  remitting  sius  but  by  baptism  ;  which,  once 
received,  could  not  be  repeated. 

In  process  of  time  the  Novatians  softened 
and  moderated  the  rigour  of  their  master's 
doctrine,  and  only  refused  absolution  to  very 
great  sinners. 

The  two  leaders,  Novatian  and  Novatus, 
were  proscribed,  and  declared  heretics,  not 
for  excluding  penitents  from  communion,  but 
for  denying  tliat  the  church  had  the  power 
of  remitting  sins. 

Novice.    See  Neopiitte. 

Novitiate,  a  year  of  probation  appointed 
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for  the  trial  of  religious,  whether  or  no  they 
have  a  voeation,  and  the  necessary  qualities 
for  living  up  to  the  rule,  the  observation 
whereof  they  are  to  bind  themselves  to  by 
vow.  The  novitiate  lasts  a  year  at  least ;  in 
some  houses  more.  It  is  esteemed  the  bed  of 
the  civil  death  of  a  novice,  who  expires  to  the 
world  by  profession. 

Nun,  a  woman,  in  several  Christian  coun- 
tries, who  devotes  herself,  in  a  cloister  or 
nunnery,  to  a  religions  life.  Sec  article 
Monk. 

There  were  women,  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church,  who  made  public  profession  of 
N'irginity  before  the  monastic  life  was  known 
in  the  world,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  and  TertuUian.  These,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical 
virgins^  and  were  commonly  enroUed  in  the 
canon,  or  matricula  of  the  church.  They 
differed  from  the  monastic  virgins  chiefly  in 
this,  that  they  lived  privately  in  their  fathers* 
houses,  whereas  the  others  lived  in  commu- 
nities ;  but  their  profession  of  virginity  was 
not  so  strict  as  to  make  it  criminal  for  them 
to  marry  afterwards,  if  they  thought  fit.  As 
to  the  consecration  of  virgins,  it  had  some 
things  peculiar  in  it :  it  was  usually  per- 
formed publicly  in  the  church  by  the  bishop. 
The  virgin  made  a  public  profession  of  her 
resolution,  and  then  the  bishop  put  upon  her 
the  accustomed  habit  of  sacred  virgins.  One 
part  of  this  habit  was  a  veil,  called  the  sacrum 
vilamen ;  another  was  a  kind  of  mitre  or  coro- 
net worn  upon  the  head.  At  present,  when 
a  woman  is  to  be  made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil, 
and  ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  to  the 
altir ;  and  she  herself,  accompanied  by  her 
nearest  relations,  is  conducted  to  the  bishop, 
who,  after  mass  and  an  anthem  (the  subject 
of  which  is,  *'  that  she  ought  to  have  her 


lamp  lighted,  becaoae  the  bridegroom  is  com- 
ing to  meet  her,")  pronounces  the  benedic- 
tion :  then  she  rises  up,  and  the  bishop  con- 
secrates the  new  habit,  sprinkling  it  with 
holy  water.  When  the  candidate  has  pot  on 
her  religious  habit,  she  presents  herself  before 
the  bishop,  and  sings  on  her  knees  AmeiBa 
Christi  «um,  &a ;  then  she  receives  the  veil, 
and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which  she  is 
niarried  to  Christ ;  and,  lastly,  the  crown  ot 
virginity.  When  she  is  crowned,  an  anathema 
is  denounced  against  idl  who  shall  attempt  to 
make  her  break  her  vows.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that 
nunneries,  monasteries,  &c.,  may  have  been 
useful  as  well  to  morality  and  religion  as  to 
literature;  in  the  gross,  however,  they  have 
been  highly  prejudicial ;  and  however  well 
they  might  be  supposed  to  do  when  viewed 
in  theory,  in  fact  they  are  unnatural  and  im- 
pious. It  was  surely  far  from  the  intention 
of  Providence  to  seclude  vonth  and  beanty 
in  a  cloister,  or  to  deny  them  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  their  years  and  sex.  See 
Monastery. 

NcTNcios,  persons  sent  by  the  pope  on 
foreign  missions  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  They  were  dispatched  to  provincial 
synods  and  foreign  courts  when  subjects  of 
great  importance  were  to  be  agitated;  they 
presided  at  the  synods  they  convoked,  and 
gave  decisions  in  the  most  important  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  England  freed  herself  from 
this  intrusion  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  hav- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared 
perpetual  legate.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, four  permanent  nunciatnrsD  were  forced 
upon  the  (jrermans ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  strug- 
gles and  opposition  of  the  clergy.  Pope 
Pius  V  I.  established  one  at  Munich  as  late  as 
1785. 
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Oath,  a  solemn  allirmation,  wherein  we 
appeal  to  God  as  a  witness  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  say,  and  with  an  imprecation  of  his 
vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of  his  favour, 
if  what  we  affirm  be  false,  or  what  we  promise 
be  not  performed. 

**  The  forms  of  oaths,"  says  Dr.  Palcy, 
"  like  other  religious  ceremonies,  have  in  all 
ages  been  various;  consisting,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  of  some  bodily  action,  and  of  a 
prescribed  form  of  words.  Amongst  the  Jews, 
the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  towards 
heaven,  Psa.  cxliv.  8.  Rev.  x.  5.  (  The  same 
form  is  retained  in  Scotland  still.)  Amongst 
the  Jews,  )&l$o,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken 
by  the  servant's  ])utting  his  hand  under  the 
thiph  of  liis  lord,  Oon.  xxiv.  2.  Anicngst 
the   Greeks  and    Koniaus,  the  fornj   varic<l 


with  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  oath : 
in  private  contracts,  the  parties  took  hold  of 
each  other's  hand,  whilst  they  swore  to  the 
performance;  or  they  touched  the  altar  of 
the  god  by  whose  divinity  they  swore.  Upon 
more  solemn  occasions  it  was  the  custom  to 
slay  a  victim,  and  the  beast  being  struck 
down,  with  certain  ceremonies  and  invoca- 
tions, gave  birth  to  the  expressions,  rtiLvuv 
onrov,  J'crirey  pactum ;  and  to  our  Rnglidh 
phrase,  translated  firom  these,  of  *  striking  s 
bargain.'  The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian 
countries  are  also  very  different ;  but  in  no 
country  in  the  world  worse  contrived,  either 
to  convey  the  meaning,  or  impress  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  than  in  our  own.  The 
juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or 
afiirmation   which  the   oath  is    intended  to 
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ronfinn,  adds   *So  help  me  God;' or  more 
fiv«{uently  the  suhstance  of  the  oath  is  repeat' 
e«l  to  the  juror  by  the  magistrate,  who  adds 
in  the  conclusion,  *  So  help  yon  God.'    The 
eneriry  of  the  sentence  resides  in  the  particle 
w ;  SO,  that  is,  hac  lege,  upon  condition  of  my 
s|)caking  the  truth,  or  performing  this  pro- 
mise, and  not  otherwise,  may  God  help  me. 
I'he  juror,  whilst   he  hears  or  repeats  the 
words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  ri^ht  hand  upon 
tlio  Hible,  or  other  book  containing  the  four 
Go^IH'ls  and   at  the  conclusion   kisses   the 
book.      This   obscure    and  elliptical  form, 
toirethrr  with  the  levity  and  frequency  with 
%\iiioh  it  is  administered,  has  brought  about 
H  gi>neral  inadvertency  to  the  obligation  of 
oaths,  which,  both  in  a  religious  and  political 
view,  is  much  to  be  lamented :  and  it  merits 
public  consideration,"  continues  Dr.  Paley, 
"  whether  the  requiring  of  oaths  on  so  many 
frivrilous  occasions,  especially  in  the  customs, 
and  in  the  qualification  for  petty  offices,  has 
any  other  effect  than  to  make  them  cheap 
in  'the  minds  of  the  people.     A  pound  of  tea 
cannot  travel  regularly  from  tlie  ship  to  the 
consumer  without  costing  half  a  dozen  oaths 
at  least ;  and  the  same  security  for  the  due 
discharge  of  their  office,  namely,  that  of  an 
o»th,  is  required  from  a  churchwarden  and 
an  archbishop,  from  a  petty  constable  and 
tlio  chief  justice  of  England.     Oaths,  how- 
ever, are  lawful ;  and,  whatever  be  the  form, 
the  signification  is  the  same.**    It  is  evident 
tliat  so  far  as  atheism  prevails,  oaths  can  be 
<»f  no  use.   ''  Remove  God  once  out  of  heaven, 
and  there  will  never  be  any  gods  upon  earth. 
If  man's  nature  had  not  something  of  sub- 
jection in  it  to  a  Supreme  Being,  and  inherent 
principles,  obliging  hiin  how  to  behave  him- 
self toward  God  and  toward  the  rest  of  (he 
w(»rld,  government  could  never  have   been 
intHKluced  nor  thought  of.     Nor  can  there  be 
the  least  mutual  security  between  governors 
and  povemed,  where  no  God  is  admitted. 
For  It  is  acknowledging  of  God  in  his  su- 
l»reuie  judgment  over  tne  world,  that  is  the 
frn^uud  of  an  oath,  and  upon  which  the  va- 
lidity of  all  human  engagements  depends.** 
Historians  have  justly  remarked,  that  when 
the  reverence  for  an  oath  began  to  be  dimi- 
nished   among  the  Romans,  and  the  loose 
ICjiicurean  system,  which  discarded  the  belief 
or  Providence,  was  introduced,  the  Roman 
honour  and   prosperitv,   from    that   period, 
began  to  dechne.     **'rhe  Quakers  refuse  to 
swear   upon    any   occasion,  founding   their 
scruples  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  oaths 
uiK)n   our  Saviour's  prohibition,  *  Swear  not 
at  all,*  Matt.  v.  34.     nut  it  seems  our  Lord 
tliere   referred  to  the  "vicious,  wanton,  and 
unauthorised  swearing  in  common  discourse, 
und  not  to  judicial   oaths ;   for  he  himself 
aiiswcriHl,  when  interrogated  upon  oath,  Matt 
XX vi.  cn,  C4.  Murk  xiv.  61.  The  a|K)6tle  Paul 
alb'.>  uhikcb  use  of  expressions  which  contain 


the  nature  of  oaths,  Rom.  i.  9.  1  Cor.  xv. 
31.  2  Cor.  I  18.  GaL  i.  20.  lleb.  vi.  13,  17. 
Oaths  are  nugatory,  that  is,  carry  with  them 
no  proper  force  or  obligation,  unless  we  be- 
lieve that  God  will  punish  false  swearing  with 
more  severity  than  a  simple  lie  or  breach  of 

{>romise ;  for  which  belief  there  are  the  fol- 
owing  reasons  : — 1.  Penurjr  is  a  sin  of 
f^eater  deliberation. — 2.  It  violates  a  supe- 
rior confidence. — 3.  God  directed  the  brael- 
ites  to  swear  by  his  name,  Deut  vL  13 ;  x.  20, 
and  was  pleased  to  confirm  his  covenant  with 
that  people  by  an  oath ;  neither  of  which,  it 
is  probable,  he  would. have  done,  had  he  not 
intended  to  represent  oaths  as  having  some 
meaning  and  effect  beyond  the  obligation  of 
a  bare  promise. 

*'  Promissory  oaths  are  not  binding  where 
the  promise  itself  would  not  be  sa  See 
Pbomises.  As  oaths  are  designed  for  the 
security  of  the  imposer,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  must  be  interpreted  and  performed  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  imposer  intends 
them."  Oaths,  also,  must  never  be  taken  but 
in  matters  of  importance,  nor  irreverently,  and 
without  godly  fear.  Paley's  Mor.  PhiU  voL 
L  ch.  16 ;  Grot,  de  Jure^  111.  c.  13,  $  21  ( 
Barrow*»  WorkSf  vol.  i.  ser.  15  ;  Btunet'g 
Ejrposition  of  the  39th  Article  of  the  Church 
of  England;  Herporfs  Essay  on  Truths  of 
Importance^  and  Doctrine  of  Oaths;  Doa* 
drtdge's  Lectures,  lect.  189 ;  TiOotson's  22nd 
Sermon ;  and  WoUeltfs  Unreasonableness  of 
Atheism,  p.  152. 

Oath  of  allegiance  is  as  follows : — ^  I,  A.  B., 
do  sincerely  promise  uid  swear,  that  I  will 
be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her 
Mijesty,  Queen  Victoria.  So  help  me  Gtod.** 
This  is  taken  by  Protestant  dissenting  minis- 
ters, when  licensed  by  the  civil  magistrate ; 
as  is  also  the  following 

Oath  of  supremacy  : — **  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear, 
that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  d<*test,  and 
abjure  as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable 
doctrine  and  position,  that  princes  excommu- 
nicated or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed 
or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare,  that  no  fo- 
reign prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  poten- 
tate, hath,  or  ought  to  liave,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  spiritual,  within  this  reakn.  So  help 
me  God." 

Obeah,  a  species  of  witchcraft  practised 
among  the  negroes,  the  apprehension  of 
which,  operating  upon  their  superstitious 
fears,  is  fret^uently  attended  with  disease  and 
death. 

Obedience,  the  performance  of  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior.  Obedience  to  God  may 
be  considered,  1.  As  virtual,  which  consists 
in  a  belief  of  the  Gospi'l,  of  the  holiness  and 
t»quity  of  its  precepts,  of  the  truth  of  its  pro- 
mise's, and  a  true  repCMi.mee  of  all  our  i^ins. 
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— 2.  Actual  obedience,  which  is  the  practice 
and  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and  duties 
of  Christianity. — 3.  Perfect  obedience,  which 
is  the  exact  conform' ty  of  our  hearts  and 
lives  to  the  law  of  God,  without  the  least 
imperfection.  This  hist  is  only  peculiar  to  a 
glorified  state.  The  obligation  we  are  under 
to  obedience  arises,  1.  From  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  G  jd  as  creatures,  Psalm  xcv.  6. — 

2.  From  the  law  he  hath  revealed  to  us  in 
his  word.   Psalm  cxix.  3.  2   Peter  L  5,  7. — 

3.  From  the  blessiuffs  of  his  providence  we 
are  constantly  receivmg,  Acts  xiv.  17.  Psalm 
cxlv.— 4.  From  the  love  and  goodness  of  God 
in  the  grand  work  of  redemption,  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
As  to  the  nature  of  this  obedience,  it  must  be, 
1.  Active,  not  only  avoiding  what  is  prohi- 
bited, but  performing  what  is  commanded, 
I'ol.  iii.  8, 10. — 2.  Personal,  for  though  Christ 
has  obeyed  the  law  for  us  as  a  covenant  of 
works,  yet  he  hath  not  abrogated  it  as  a  rule 
of  life,  Rom.  vii.  22  ;  iii.  31.  —  3.  Sincere, 
Psalm  IL  6.  1  Tim.  i.  5. — I.  Affectionate, 
springing  from  love  and  not  from  terror, 
1  John  v.  19  ;  ii.  5.  2  Cor.  v.  U.— 5.  Dili- 
gent, not  slothfully,  GaL  i.  16.  Psalm  xviii. 
44.  Rom.  xii.  11. — 6.  Conspicuous  and  open, 
Phil.  ii.  15.  Matt.  v.  16.— 7.  Universal;  not 
one  duty,  but  all,  must  be  performed,  2  Pet 
i.  5,  10.— 8.  Perpetual,  at  all  times,  places, 
and  occasions,  Rom.  it  7.  Gal.  vL  9.  The 
advantages  of  obedience  are  these: — 1.  It 
adorns  the  Gospel,  Tit  ii.  10. — 2.  It  is  evi- 
dential of  grace,  2  Cor.  v.  17. — 3.  It  rejoices 
the  hearts  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  God, 
3  John  2.  2  Thess.  i.  19,  20. — I.  It  silences 
gainsa^ers,  2  Pet  i.  11,  12. — 5.  Encourages 
the  saints,  while  it  reproves  the  lukewarm, 
Matt  V.  16. — 6.  Affords  peace  to  the  subject 
of  it.  Psalm  xxv.  12,  13.  Acts  xxiv.  16.— 
7.  It  powerfully  recommends  religion,  as 
that  which  is  both  delightful  and  practicable. 
Col.  i.  10. — 8.  It  is  the  forerunner  and  evi- 
dence of  eternal  glory,  Rom.  vi.  22.  Rev. 
xxii.  1 4.  See  Holiness,  Sancttficatios  ; 
(?harnuck:a  Works,  voL  xi.  p.  1212;  TiUotsoris 
Sermons^  ser.  1 22,  1 23  ;  Saurin's  Sermons,  vol. 
i.  ser.  4  ;  Ridyley*s  Body  of  Divinity^  qu.  92. 

Obedience  of  Christ  is  generally  divided 
into  active  and  passive.  II  is  active  obedi- 
ence implies  what  he  did ;  his  pa.ssiTe  what 
he  suffered.  Some  divines  distinguish  these. 
They  refer  our  pardon  to  his  passive,  and  our 
title  to  glory  to  liis  active  obedience :  though. 
Dr.  Owen  observes,  that  it  cannot  be  clearly 
evinced  that  there  is  any  such  thing,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  as  passive  obedience :  obey- 
ing IS  doing,  to  which  passion  or  suffering 
doth  not  belong.  Of  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  he  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  really 
became  one.  Is.  xlix.  3  ;  Phil.  ii.  5  :  Ileb.  viii. 
He  was  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  "  He  was 
made  under  the  law  ;"  the  judicial  or  civil 
law  of  the  JrwF;  th«i  ceremonial  law,  and  the 


moral  law.  Matt  xviL  24,  27  ;  Luke  iL  22 ; 
Psalm  xl.  7,  8.     He  was  obudieut  to  the  law 
of  nature  ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  subjection  to 
his  parents;  and  he  ftilfilled  the  comnumdi 
of  his  heavenly  Father  as  it  respected  the  first 
and  second   table.     His  obedience,   1.  Was 
voluntary,  Psalm  xL  6. — 2.  Complete,  1  Peter 
ii.   22. — 3.  Wrought  out  in   the    room  and 
stead  of  his   people,   Rom.  z.  4  ;  t.  19. — I. 
Well  pleasing  and  acceptable  in  the  tight  of 
God.     See  Atonement  ;  VecLih  emd  Suffer- 
inys  of  Christ, 

Oblati,  secular  persons  who  deroted  them- 
selves and  their  estates  to  some  monastery, 
into  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  of 
lay -brothers.  The  form  of  their  admission 
was  putting  the  bell-ropea  of  the  church 
round  their  necks,  as  a  mark  ot  lervitude. 
They  wore  a  religious  habit,  but  different 
from  that  of  the  monks. 

Obligation  is  that  by  which  we  are  bound 
to  the  performance  of  any  actioik — I.  Ra- 
tional obligation  is  that  which  arises  from 
reason,  abstractedly  taken,  to  do  or  forbear 
certain  actions. — ^2.  Authoritative  obligation 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  commands  of  a 
superior,  or  one  who  has  a  right  or  authority 
to  prescribe  rules  to  others. — 3.  Moral  obli- 
gation is  that  by  which  we  are  bound  to  per- 
form that  which  is  right,  and  to  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong.  It  is  a  moral  necesaty  of 
doing  actions  or  forbearing  them;  that  is, 
such  a  necessity  as  whoever  breaks  throogh 
it  is,  ipsctfactOt  worthy  of  blame  for  so  doing. 
Various,  however,  have  been  the  opinions 
concerning  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  (X 
what  it  arises  frouL  One  says,  from  the  moral 
fitness  of  things ;  another,  because  it  is  con- 
formable to  reason  and  nature ;  another,  be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  truth ;  and  another, 
because  it  is  expedient,  and  promotes  the  pub- 
lic good.  A  late  writer  has  defined  obligation 
to  be  "  a  state  of  mind  perceiving  the  reasons 
for  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act"  Uut  I  con- 
fess this  has  a  difficulty  in  it  to  me  ;  because 
it  carries  with  it  an  idea  that  if  a  man  ^ould 
by  his  habitual  practice  of  iniquity  be  so  har- 
dened as  to  lose  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  per- 
ceive the  reasons  why  he  should  act  morally, 
then  he  is  under  no  obligation.  And  thns  a 
depraved  man  might  say  he  is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  becaose, 
through  his  desire  of  living  a  licentious  life, 
he  is  led  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  none. 
In  ray  opinion,  a  difference  should  be  made 
t)etween  obligation  and  a  sense  of  it  Moral 
obligation,  I  think,  arises  from  the  will  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  light  and  law  <rf 
nature,  and  in  his  word.  I'his  is  binding 
upon  all  men,  because  there  is  no  situation  in 
which  mankind  have  not  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
generality  of  men  are  so  far  sunk  in  depra- 
vity, that  u  sense  of  obligation  is  neariy  or 
4uitc  lost     Still,  however,  their   losing  the 
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sonse  Joes  not  ren<l«*r  the  obligation  K'M 
strong.  *'  t>hligation  to  virtue  i»  eternal  and 
immutable,  but  the  seijse  of  it  is  lort  by 
sin."  See  Warburtirns  J^yation,  voL  i.  pp, 
MS,  4«.  &c. ;  Puleys  Mor.  )%*/.,  vol.  L  p.  54 ; 
Hi ^i hit' inn  Pnfacc  to  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
S,  I  urines  Sf^rmuw* ;  MtiMfn'g  CItrUtian  Mortiu, 
vol.  ii.  siT.  -23,  p.  256 ;  DotUrUhjts  Lect.^  lee. 
52  ;   (r'niirV  Phil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

t)usKuvATioN.     See  Mind. 

(l'x."oLAMPAi>irs,  John.  This  Gennan  re- 
lV)rinfr  was  born  at  Winsperg,  in  Franconia, 
ill  the  year  1482.  according  to  Bayle.  His 
parents'  were  of  a  good  family,  and  in  very 
('oni)K>tent  circumstances.  His  father  being 
a  merchant,  designed  him  for  bis  own  pro- 
fession ;  but  his  mother  was  desirous  of  mak- 
ing him  a  scholar,  and  prevailed  on  her  bus- 
batid  to  send  him  to  the  college  of  Heilbrun. 
He  was  soon  removed  to  the  University  of 
HcidellHTg,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  From 
Ilt'i'lvlbiTg  he  was  sent  to  Boulogne,  where 
lie  studied  the  civil  law  six  months ;  and  then 
returned  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Study  of  divinity.  His  parents 
perceiving  that  his  mind  was  altogether  set 
on  tli.it  study,  and  ha>'ing  no  other  child  bat 
him,  made  use  of  those  means  which  God  had 
blessed  them  with,  in  order  to  procure  a  priest- 
h«H>d  for  him,  in  the  town  where  he  was  bore. 
Into  this  place  he  was  called;  but  finding 
him.self,  aAer  a  fortnight's  trial,  anable  to 
undergo  so  laborious  an  office,  he  desired 
leave  to  return  again  to  Heidelberg,  that  he 
mi<;ht  acquire  a  greater  measure  of  knowledge, 
and  return  from  thence  better  qualified  to 
di^>charge  the  important  duties  of  that  sacred 
function.  Having  obtained  leave,  he  changed 
liis  resolution,  and  steered  his  course  towiurds 
Tubingen,  and  from  thence  to  Stutgard,  where 
Reuchlin  lived,  a  man  famous  for  his  excellent 
knowledge  in  the  languages.  Here  he  stayed 
for  a  short  space,  during  which  time  he  re- 
ceived from  Reuchlin  some  light  concerning 
the  Gri.'ek;  in  which,  by  daily  study  and 
practice,  he  so  profited,  that,  upon  his  return 
to  Heitlelborg,  he  published  a  Greek  gram> 
mar :  here  he  also  learned  the  Hebrew  from 
a  Spanisli  teacher.  In  1515,  (Ecolampadius 
received  a  call  to  the  pastoral  office;  and 
aAer  he  had  preached  with  great  applause  for 
al>out  a  twelvemonth,  he  was  honoured,  in 
the  same  academy,  with  the  title  of  doctor 
in  divinity.  About  the  same  time  Erasmus 
came  to  Basil,  to  publish  his  Annotations  on 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  (Ecolampadius 
assisted.  When  that  work  was  finished, 
iKcolampadius  leA  Basil,  and  went  to  Augs- 
burg, and  entered  into  the  monastery  of  8t 
Bridget,  situate  without  the  city  of  Augsburg. 
AAer  a  few  months  be  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  purposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  this  lazy  manner  of  life:  but  it  pleas<,*d 
l><xl  to  call  him  out  again,  and  for  that  end 


stirred  up  his  friends,  and  especially  Capito, 
who  seriously  persuaded,  and  eami>stly  ex- 
horted him  to  give  over  that  monastical  life ; 
to  whose  (.*ntreatie8  he  yielded,  and  purposed 
to  betake  himself  again  to  the  labours  of  liis 
calling.  (Ecolampadius,  in  1517,  wrote  a 
letter  4o  Erasmus  full  of  fHendship  and  re- 
spect. In  1521  (Ecolampadius  bi*gan  to  go 
over  to  the  reformers.  He  had  corrected  the 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
by  Erasmus,  who  describes  him  as  a  person 
that  approved  the  state  of  life  into  which  he 
had  entered,  and  performed  his  duty.  How- 
ever, (Ecolampadius  soon  altered  his  judff- 
ment,  and  leA  his  monastery  in  1522.  lie 
retired  to  Basil,  in  Switzerhind,  where  he  was 
made  curate  and  preacher  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin ;  and  he  soon  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther.  Here  he  was  again  advanced 
by  the  senate  to  the  pastoral  oiSce ;  and  now 
he  lioldly  discovered  to  his  auditors  those 
errors  which,  by  contiu nance,  had  sot  firm 
footing  in  the  church — ^he  opened  to  tnem  the 
perfection  and  sufficiency  of  Christ — he  de- 
clared to  them  the  true  nature  of  faith,  and 
explained  to  them  the  true  doctrine  of  charity ; 
insomuch  that  they  began  to  waver  in  their 
minds  about  the  authority  of  the  popish  reli- 
gion. Luther,  at  this  time,  was  introducing 
the  Reformation  into  Germany,  while  Zuing- 
lins  began  to  introduce  it  into  Switzerland,  by 
publicly  preaching  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Roman  Church,  (Ecolampadius  assisted 
Zuinglius,  which  made  Erasmus  speak  ill  of 
them  both,  in  1524,  and  inveigh  violently 
against  the  morab  both  of  the  reformed,  who 
then  began  to  make  a  party,  and  of  the  Lu- 
therans. (Ecolampadius  and  Zuinglius  had 
declared,  openly  enough,  that  the^  followed  not 
the  sentiments  of  leather  in  all  thmgs.  Yet  they 
spake  of  Luther  with  respect,  and  those  differ- 
ences were  not  concerning  things  essential 
and  fundamental.  Whilst  Lutheranism  was 
settling  in  Germany,  the  doctrine  of  a  new 
sect,  foundi'd  in  Switzerland,  by  Zuinglius, 
was  called  **  Evangelical  Truth  ;**  and  Zuing- 
lius boldly  opposed  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.'  Upon  this  foundation  he  continued 
preaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1519,  not  only  against  mdulgences,  but  also 
against  the  intercession  and  invocation  of 
saints,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  eccle- 
siastical vows,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  and  the 
abstinence  from  meats.  However,  he  at- 
tempted no  alteration  in  the  outward  and 
public  worship  of  God,  till  1523,  when  he 
found  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Zurich 
dispoKcd  to  cast  off  the  Romish  doctrine,  and 
receive  the  reformed.  While  the  German 
princes  were  crushing  the  rebellion  of  the 
peasants,  there  happened  great  disputes,  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  between  the  Rom* 
ish  priibts  and  the  reformers ;  as  also  between 
the  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  and  Anabaptists. 
[  Luther  declared  himself  against  the  dtwtrine  of 
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f(»rmor  hyp<>Jlu*Kis ;  such  as  the  ph>oniy  so- 
lemnity with  which  many  of  them  were  de- 
livered in  caves  and  subterraneous  caverns  ; 
the  numerous  and  disagreeable  ceremonies 
enjoined,  as  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  skins 
of  beasts,  bathing,  and  expensive  sacrifices  ; 
the  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  answers 
frequently  returned  :  these  look  very  much 
like  the  contrivances  of  artful  priests  to  dis- 
guise their  villany ;  the  medium  of  priests, 
siK>aking  images,  vocal  groves,  &c.,  seem 
much  to  confirm  it. 

Uespecting  the  cessation  of  these  oracles, 
there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions.  It  has 
been  generally  held,  indeed,  that  oracles 
ceased  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  yet  some 
have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  contrary, 
by  showing  that  they  were  in  being  in  the 
days  of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  aposiatCy 
and  that  this  emperor  himself  consulted  them  ; 
nay,  further,  say  they,  history  makes  mention 
of  several  laws  published  by  the  Christian 
emperors,  Thet>dosius,  Gratian,  and  Valen- 
tinian,  to  punish  persons  who  interrogated 
them  even  in  their  days ;  and  that  the  Epicu- 
reans were  the  first  who  made  a  jest  of  this 
superstition,  and  exposed  the  roguerj-  of  its 
priests  to  the  people. 

Hut  on  the  other  side  it  is  observed, 
1.  That  the  question,  properly'  stated,  is  not, 
Whether  oracles  became  extinct  immediaUly 
upon  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  frc»m  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  bom ;  but,  \Miether  they  fell 
gradually  into  disesteem,  and  ceased  as  Christ 
and  his  gospel  became  known  to  mankind  ? 
And  that  they  did  so  is  most  certain,  from  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  which, 
whoever  would  endeavour  to  invalidate,  may 
equally  give  up  the  most  respectable  traditions 
and  relations  of  every  kind. 

2ndly.  But  did  not  Julian  the  Apostate 
consult  these  oracles?  We  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative :  he  had,  indeed,  recourse  to  magical 
operations,  but  it  was  because  oracles  had 
already  ceased ;  for  he  bewailed  the  loss  of 
tht'm,  and  assigned  pitiful  reasons  for  it ; 
w  hich  St.  Cyril  has  vigorously  refuted,  saying. 
That  he  never  could  have  offered  such  but 
from  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge,  that, 
when  the  world  had  received  the  light  of 
Christ,  the  dominion  of  the  devil  was  at  an 
end. 

3riXly.  The  Christian  emperors  do,  indeed, 
seem  to  condemn  the  suj)er8tition  and  idol- 
atry of  those  who  were  still  for  consulting 
oracles ;  but  the  edicts  of  those  princes  do 
not  prove  that  oracles  actually  existed  in  their 
times,  any  more  than  that  thoy  ceased  in 
consequence  of  their  laws.  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  for  the  most  part  extinct  before 
the  conversion  of  Constantine. 

4thly.  Some  Epicureans  m\g\\i  mnhe  a  jest 
of  this  superstition  ;  however,  the  Epicurean 
philosopher.  Celsus,  in  the  second  century  of 
the  church,  was  for  crjing  up  the  excellency 


of  several  oracles,  as  appears  at  large  from 
<.)rigen*s  seventh  book  against  him. 

Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  sorts 
of  real  oracles.     They  had,  first,  oracles  that 
were  delivered  viixi  voce ;  as  when  God  spake 
to   Moses   face  to  face,  and   as   one  friend 
speaks  to  another,  Numb.  xiL  8.     Secondly, 
Prophetical  dreams  sent  by   God  ;    as  the 
dreams  which  God  sent  to  Joseph^  and  which 
foretold  his  future  greatness.  Gen.  xxviL  5, 6. 
Thirdly,  visions ;   as  when  a  prophet  in  an 
ecstacy,  being   neither    properly   asleep  nor 
awake,   had  supernatural   revelations.   Gen. 
XV.  1 ;  xlvi.  2.     Fourthly,  The  oracle  of  the 
Urim    and   Thummim,   which  was   accom- 
panied with  the  ephod,  or  the  pectoral  worn 
by  the  high  priest,  and  which  €k>d  had  en- 
dued with  the  gift  of  foretelling  things  to 
come.  Num.  xiL  6 ;  Joel  ii.  28.     This  manner 
of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  was  often  made  use 
of,  from  Joshua*8  time  to  the  erection  of  the 
temple    at  Jerusalem.      Fifthly,    After  the 
building  of  the  temple,  they  generally  con- 
sulted the  prophets,  who  were  frequent  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL     From  Hag- 
gui,   Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  were  the 
last  of  the  prophets  that  have  any  of  their 
writings  remaining,  the  Jews   pretend  that 
God  gave  them  what  they  call    Bathkol,  the 
Daughter  of  the  Voice,  which  was  a  super- 
natural  manifestation  of   the   will   of  God, 
which  was  performed  either  by  a  strong  io- 
spiration  or  internal  voice,  or  else   by  a  sen- 
sible and  external  voice,  which   was  heaxd 
by  a  number  of  persons    sufficient  to  bear 
testimony  of   it.      For    example,  such  wss 
the  voice  that  was  heard  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ,  saying,  **  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,"  &c.  Matt  lii.  17. 

The  Scripture  affords  us  examples  likewise 
of  profane  oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  instigt- 
tion  of  his  own  spirit,  and  urged  on  by  his 
avarice,  fearing  to  lose  the  recompense  that 
he  was  promised  b^  Balak,  king  of  the  >fosb- 
iti's,  suggests  a  diabolical  expedient  to  this 
prince  of  making  the  Israelites  fall  into  idol- 
atry and  fornication  (Numb.  zx.iv.  14;  xxxL 
16,)  by  which  he  assures  him  of  a  certsia 
victory,  or  at  least  of  a  considerable  advaa* 
tage  against  the  people  of  God. 

Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  says,  (1  Kings  xxii.  20,  &c.)  that  be 
saw  the  Almighty  sitting  upon  his  throne. 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  round  abont  him : 
and  the  Lord  said,  **  Who  shall  tempt  AhaK 
king  of  Israel,  that  he  may  go  to  war  with 
liamoth  Gilead,  and  fall  in  the  battle?  One 
answered  after  one  manner,  and  another  in 
another.  At  the  same  time  an  evil  spirit 
presented  himself  before  the  L<ord,  and  said, 
I  w  ill  seduce  him.  And  the  Lord  asked  btB^ 
How  ?  To  which  Satan  answered,  I  will  go 
and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  his  pro- 
phets. And  the  Lord  said.  Go,  and  ihos 
shalt  prevail.     This  dialogue  clearly  provei 
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tlicso  two  things  ;  firsts  that  the  devil  ooald 
do  nothing  by  his  own  power ;  and,  wecondltf, 
tli:U,  with  the  permission  of  God,  he  coatd 
inspire  the  false  prophets,  sorcerers,  and  ma- 
pcians,  and  make  them  deliver  false  oracles. 
Si«e  Vandaie  and  Fonteneile's  Hist,  de  Orac. ; 
Potteyn  Gretk  AntiquiHeSy  vol.  L  K  2,  ch.  7  ; 
Edn'ords's  Hist,  of  Red.^  p.  408 ;  Farmer  on 
Mir.,  pp.  281,  283;  Enc.  Brit;  article 
Oracle. 

(  )ral,  delivered  by  the  month,  not  written. 
See  Tradition. 

Oranoemen,  the  name  given  by  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  their  Protestant  ooontrymen,  on 
account  of  their  adherence  to  the  house  of 
Orange. 

Oratory,  a  name  given  by  Christians  to 
certain  places  of  religious  worship. 

In  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  the  term  oicoi 
tvKTf\pioi^  houses  of  prayer,  or  oratories,  is 
frequently  given  to  churches  in  general,  of 
which  there  are  innumerable  instances  in  an- 
cient Christian  writers.  But  in  some  canons 
tlie  name  oratory  seems  confined  to  private 
chapels  or  places  of  worship  set  up  for  the 
convenience  of  private  families,  yet  still  de- 
pending on  the  parochial  churches,  and  dif  • 
fering  from  them  in  this,  that  they  were  only 
places  of  l>raye^«  hut  not  for  celebrating  the 
communion;  for  if  that  were  at  any  time 
allowed  to  private  fiimilies,  yet  at  least  upon 
tlie  great  and  solemn  festivals,  they  were  to 
resort  for  communion  to  the  parish  churches. 

Oratory  is  used  among  the  Romanists  for 
a  closet,  or  little  apartment  near  a  bedcham- 
ber, furnished  with  a  little  altar,  crucifix,  &c 
for  private  devotion. 

Oratory,  Priests  of  the.  There  were 
two  congregations  of  reli^ous— one  in  Italy, 
the  other  in  France,  which  were  called  by 
this  name. 

The  Priests  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy  had  fqr 
their  founder  St.  Philip  de  Meri,  a  native  of 
Florence,  who,  in  the  year  1548,  founded  at 
R<»nie  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
I'his  society  originally  consisted  o{  bqt  fifteen 
p4K>r  persons,  who  assembled  in  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour  in  campo,  every  first  Sunday  in 
the  month,  to  practise  the  exercises  of  piety 
described  by  the  holy  founder.  Afterwards 
their  number  increasing  by  the  addition  of 
several  persons  of  distinction  to  the  society, 
St.  Philip  proceeded  to  establish  an  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  poor  pilgrims,  who,  com- 
ing to  Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  were  obliged,  for  want  of  a 
lodging,  to  lie  in  the  streets  and  at  the  doors 
of  churches.  For  this  charitable  purpose, 
Pope  Paul  IV.  gave  to  the  society  the  paro- 
chial church  of  St  Benedict,  close  by  which 
was  built  an  hospital  so  large,  that  in  the 
Jubilee  year  1600,  it  received  444,.500  men, 
and  25,500  women,  who  came  in  pilgrimage 
to  Rome. 

The  Priests  of  the  Oratory  in  France  were 


established  on  the  model  of  those  in  Italy, 
and  owe  their  rise  to  Cardinal  Berulle,  u 
native  of  Champagne,  who  resolved  upon  this 
foundation  in  order  to  revive  the  splendour 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  which  was  greatly 
sunk  through  the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars, 
the  increase  of  heresies,  and  a  general  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  To  this  end  he  assembled 
a  community  of  ecclesiastics,  in  1611,  in  the 
suburb  of  St  James.  They  obtained  the 
king*s  letter  patent  for  their  establishment; 
and,  in  1613,  Pope  Paul  V.  approved  this 
congregation,  under  the  title  of  the  Oratory 
of  Jems, 

This  congregation  consisted  of  two  sorts  of 
persons;  the  one,  as  it  were,  incorporated; 
the  other  only  associates :  the  former  governed 
the  houses  of  this  institute ;  the  latter  were 
only  employed  in  forming  themselves  to  the 
life  and  manners  of  ecclesiastics.  And  this 
was  the  true  spirit  of  this  congregation,  in 
which  they  taught  neither  human  learning 
nor  theology,  &t  only  the  virtues  of  the 
e^esiastical  life.  It  nevertheless  contained 
the  philosoi^er  Malebranche,  the  orientalist 
Monn,  and  ihe  celebrated  critic,  Richard 
Simon. 

Order,  method ;  the  established  manner  of 
performing  a  thing.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beantiAil  m  religion  and  monls  than  order. 
The  neglect  of  it  exposes  us  to  the  inroads  of 
vice,  and  often  brings  upon  us  the  most  per- 
plexing events.  Whether  we  consider  it  in 
reference  to  ourselves,  our  fiunilies,  or  the 
church,  it* is  of  the  greatest  importance.  As 
to  the  first,  order  should  be  attended  to  as  it 
respects  our  principles,  Heb.  xiiL  9 ;  James 
L  8;  our  tempers,  Prov.  xvii.  14;  Eph.  iy. 
31 ;  our  conversation.  Col  iv.  6 ;  our  busi- 
ness, Prov.  xxii.  29 ;  our  time,  Ps.  xc  12 ; 
Eccles.  ill.  1 ;  our  recreations  and  our  general 
conduct,  Phil.  i.  27  ;  2  Pet  L  5,  &c  2.  As 
it  regards  our  families,  there  should  be  order; 
as  to  the  economy  or  management  of  its  con- 
cerns. Matt  xii.  25  ;  as  to  devotion,  and  the 
time  of  it,  Jos.  xxiv.  15  ;  as  to  the  instruction 
thereof,  EplL  vL  1  ;  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Tim.  i. 
5.  .'i.  In  respect  to  the  chfirch,  order  should 
be  observed  as  to  the  admission  of  members, 
2  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  as  to  the  administration  of  its 
ordinances,  1  Cor.  xiv.  33,  40 ;  as  to  the  at- 
tendance on  its  worship.  Psalm  xxviL  4 ;  as  to 
our  behavour  therein.  Col.  i.  10 ;  Blatt  v.  16. 
To  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  this  duty,  we 
should  consider  that  God  is  a  God  of  order, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  33 ;  his  works  are  all  in  the  ex- 
actest  order,  Eph.  Ill;  Psalm  civ.  25;  EccL 
iii.  II ;  heaven  is  a  phice  of  orden  Rev.  viL 
9.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  most  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  regularity.  The  advantages  of  order 
are  numerous.  **  The  observance  of  it,**  saj-s 
Dr.  Blair,  **  serves  to  correct  that  negligence 
w  hich  makes  us  omit  some  duties,  and  that 
hurry  and  precipitancy  which  makes  us  per- 
form others  imperfectly.    Our  attention  is 
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llurt*  hy  'lirii't.  •!  to  its   propt-r  objects.     We  I 
follow   till'  stniitrht  |>ath   whioh    Providence  I 
has  (MMntcil  out  to  lis  ;  in  the  course  of  which  ' 
all  the  (liiferent  husint»ss  of  life  presents  itself 
regularly  to  us  on  every  side."     Ser,  voL  iL 
p.  2.J. 

Orders,  by  way  of  eminency,  or  holy 
orders,  denote  a  character  peculiar  to  eccle- 
siastics, whereby  they  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.  This  the  Romanists  make  their 
sixth  sacrament.  In  no  reformed  church  are 
there  more  than  tliree  orders,  vix.,  bishops, 
priests,  and  draoons.  In  the  Romish  Church 
there  arc  seven,  exclusive  of  the  episcopate  ; 
all  which  the  Council  of  Trent  enjoins  to  be 
received  and  believed  on  pain  of  anathema. 
They  arc  distinguished  into  petty  or  secular 
orders,  and  major  or  sacred  orders.  Orders, 
the  petty  or  minor,  are  four,  viz.,  those  of 
door-keepers,  exorcist,  reader,  and  acolyth. 
Sacred,  or  major,  are  deacon,  priest,  and 
bishop. 

Orders,  Religious,  are  conf^^pitions  or 
societies  of  monasteries,  living  under  the 
same  superior,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
wearing  the  same  habit  Religious  orders 
may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds,  viz.,  monks, 
canons,  knights  mendicants,  and  regular 
clerks.  White  order  denotes  the  order  of  re- 
gular canons  of  St  Augustine.  Black  order 
denotes  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Orders, 
religious  military,  are  those  instituted  in  de- 
fence of  the  faith,  and  privileged  to  say  mass, 
and  who  arc  prohibited  marriage,  &c.  Of  this 
kind,  are  the  knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem.  Such  also  were  the  knights 
templars,  the  knights  of  C^alatrave,  of  St 
Lazarus,  Teutonic  knights,  &c. 

Ordinances  op  the  Gospel,  are  institu- 
tions of  divine  authority  relating  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  such  as  baptism.  Matt,  xxviii. 
UK  2.  The  Lord's  Supper,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  &c. 
3.  Public  ministry,  or  preaching:  and  reading 
the  word,  Rom.  x.  15  ;  Eph.  iv.  13;  Mark 
xvi.  15.  4.  Hearing  the  Gospel,  Mark  iv. 
24;  Rom.  x.  17.  5.  Public  prayer,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  15,  10;  Matt  vi.  6;  Psalm  v.  1,  7.  6. 
Singing  of  nsalml,  CoL  iii.  10;  Eplu  v.  19. 
7.  Fastmg,  James  iv.  9;  Matt  ix.  15;  Joel 
ii.  12.  8.  Solemn  thanksgiving.  Psalm  L  14; 
1  Thess.  V.  18.  See  these  different  articles ; 
also  Means  of  Gr.vce. 

Ordinary,  in  the  common  and  canon  law, 
one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  England,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  is  commonly  the  ordinary. 
The  ordinary  of  assizes  and  sessions  was  for- 
merly a  deputy  of  the  bishop,  appointed  to 
give  malefactors  the  neckverse — i.  r.  the  verse 
which  was  read  by  a  party  to  entitle  him  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  ordinary  of  New- 
gate is  a  clergyman  who  attends  on  condemned 
culprits,  and,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
prepares  them  for  death. 

Ordination,  the  act  of  conferring  holy 


<»Tders  ;  of  iuitmting  a  person  into  the  Cliiis- 
tian  ministry,  or  of  pablidj  rvcognixhig  the 
relation  which  has  been  entered  into.  \j 
mutual  agreement,  between  a  minifter  and  t 
church. 

1.  In  the  Chorch  of  England,  ordintMa 
has  always  been  esteemed  the  prineipal  {««• 
rogative  of  bishopi,  and  the^  still  retain  the 
function  as  a  mark  of  their  spiritual  tort' 
reignty  in  their  diocese.  Without  or^natioD. 
no  person  can  receire  any  benefice,  panoB- 
age,  vicarage,  &c.  A  person  must  be  tweotv- 
three  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  ordaiwd 
deacon,  or  have  any  share  in  the  miniitrT: 
and  full  twenty-four  before  he  can  be  ordained 
priest,  and  by  that  means  be  permitted  to 
administer  the  holy  conunonion.  A  bishop, 
on  the  ordination  of  dernrmen,  la  to  exanuDC 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  who  is 
the  ordination  of  priests,  bat  not  of  dcaeoos. 
assist  him  at  the  imposition  of  bands;  but 
this  is  only  done  as  a  mark  of  assent,  not  W- 
cause  it  is  thought  necessary.  In  esse  uy 
crime,  as  drunkenness,  perjury,  IbrgeTT,  &&. 
is  alleged  against  any  one  tKat  is  to  oe  or- 
dained either  priest  or  deacon,  die  btibop 
ought  to  desist  from  ordaining  him.  TV 
person  to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a  tesdmcmiil 
of  his  life  and  doctrine  to  the  bislAip,  and  to 
give  account  of  his  &ith  in  Latin ;  and  both 
priests  and  deacons  are  obliged  to  fuhseribe 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  In  the  ancicst 
discipline  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  ti^ 
and  absolute  ordination ;  but  every  one  w 
to  hare  a  church,  whereof  he  was  to  be  w- 
dained  clerk  or  priest.  In  the  twelfth  centsrr  f 
they  grew  more  remiss,  and  ordained  withosi 
any  title  or  benefice.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
however,  restored  the  ancient  discipline,  sid 
appointed  that  none  should  be  ordained  bol 
those  who  were  provided  with  a  benefice: 
which  practice  still  obtains  in  EngUnd.  Tbc 
times  of  ordination  are  the  four  Sundays  in- 
mediately  following  the  Ember  weeks :  beof 
the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity  SoudsT. 
and  the  Sundays  following  the  first  'Wedoct- 
day  after  September  14,  and  December  \X 
These  are  the  stated  times;  but  ordisaiioi 
may  take  place  at  any  other  time,  aoeofdiof 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  or  circoB- 
stances  of  the  case. 

2.  Among  Scceders  or  Dissenteri,  onhDi* 
tions  vary.  In  the  establishment  of  Scothai 
where  there  are  no  bishops,  the  power  of  ot- 
dination  is  lodged  in  the  presbytery.  AraoBf 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  ordination  is  per- 
formed by  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  tW 
own  ministers.  Among  the  Independnti 
and  Antipa^dobaptists,  the  power  of  ordisi* 
tion  lies  in  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  The 
qualifications  of  the  candidate  are  first  kaovB. 
tried,  and  approved  by  the  church.  AAer 
which  trial,  the  church  proceeds  to  giTebia  • 
call  to  be  their  minister ;  which  he  acoeptiBf- 
the  public   acknowledgment  there<^  if  ^ 
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niluKl  by  <»r(liiiation,  the  mode  of  which  is  so 
well  known,  m  not  to  need  recital  here. 

:i.  Thitn^li  the  Dissenters  practise  ordina- 
tion, we  find  they  arc  not  agreed  respecting 
it.  Si>ine  contend  for  the  power  of  ordination 
as  belonpring  to  the  people;  the  exercise  of 
which  rif^ht  by  them  constitutes  a  minister, 
and  confers  validity  on  his  public  ministra- 
tions. Others  suppose  it  bcbngs  to  those 
who  are  alrt^ady  in  office.  We  shall  here 
p}\'o  an  outline  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  According  to  the  former  opinion,  it  is 
ar^ue<i  thut  the  word  ordain  was  originally 
(>«|iiai  to  choose  or  appoint ;  so  that  if  twenty 
<  liristians  nominated  a  man  to  instruct  them 
once,  the  man  was  appointed  or  ordained  a 
preacher  for  the  time.  The  essence  of  ordi- 
nation lies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  voluntary  acceptance 
of  that  call  by  the  person  chosen  and  called ; 
for  tliis  affair  must  be  by  mutual  consent  and 
apToemeiit,  which  joins  them  together  as 
p:tstiir  and  people.  And  thia  is  to  be  done 
among  themselves  ;  and  public  ordination,  so 
called,  is  no  other  than  a  declaration  of  that 
Election  and  ordination  arc  spoken  of  as  the 
same ;  the  latter  is  expressed  and  explained 
by  the  former.  It  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he 
onlained  twelve,  Mark  iii.  14 ;  that  is,  he 
chose  them  to  the  office  of  apostleship,  as  he 
himself  explains  it,  John  vi.  70.  Paul  and 
liarnabas  are  said  to  ordain  elders  in  every 
church,  (Acts  xiv.  23,)  or  to  choose  them; 
that  is,  they  gave  orders  and  directions  to 
every  church  as  to  the  choice  of  elders  over 
them  :  |i>r  sometimes  persons  are  said  to  do 
tliat  which  they  give  orders  and  directions 
for  doing ;  as  Moses  and  Solomon,  with  re- 
spect to  building  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
though  done  by  others ;  and  Moses  particularly 
is  said  to  choose  the  judges,  Exod.  xviiL  25  ; 
the  choice  being  made  under  his  direction  and 
guidance.  The  word  that  is  used  in  Acts  xiv. 
23,  is  translated  chosen  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19,  where 
the  apostle  speaks  of  a  brother,  xtiporoviiOtic^ 
who  was  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel 
with  us,  and  is  so  rendered  when  ascribed  to 
God,  Acts  X.  4 1.  This  choice  and  ordination, 
in  primitive  times,  was  made  two  ways ;  by 
casting  lots  and  giving  votes,  signified  by 
stretching  out  the  hands.  ^latthias  was 
chosen  and  ordained  to  be  an  apostle  in  the 
room  of  Judas  by  casting  lots :  that,  being  an 
extraordinary  office,  required  an  immediate 
inter}KMition  of  the  i>ivine  Being,  a  lot  being 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  appeal  to  God 
for  the  decision  of  an  affair.  But  ordinary 
officers,  as  elders  and  pastors  of  churches, 
were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  expressed  by  stretching  out  their 
hands  ;  thus  it  is  said  of  the  apostles.  Acts 
xiv.  23,  "  When  they  had  ordained  them 
ciders  in  every  church,'*  x"t'<*''''*'^''^'"^'''*C»  hy 
taking  the  suffrages  and  votes  of  the  mem)>ers 
of  the  churches,  shown  by  the  stretching  out 


tlieir  hands,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  which 
they  directed  them  t(»,  and  upon  it  declared 
the  elders  duly  elected  and  ordained. 

Some,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  essence 
of  ordination  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  solemn  and  public  separation  to 
office  by  prayer:  still,  however,  they  think 
that  ordmatiou  by  either  bishops,  presbyters, 
or  any  superior  character,  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  minister  or  ordain  a  pastor  in 
any  particular  church ;  for  Jesus  Christ,  say 
they,  would  never  leave  the  subsistence  of 
his  churches,  or  the  efficacy  of  his  word  and 
sacraments,  to  depend  on  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  any  office  or  officer ;  for  then 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  church  to  know 
whether  they  ever  have  had  auy  authentic 
minister;  for  we  could  never  be  assured 
that  such  ordinations  had  been  rightly  trans- 
mitted through  1700  years.  A  whole  nation 
might  be  corrupted,  and  every  bishop  and 
elder  therein  might  have  apostatised  fh>m  the 
faith,  as  it  was  in  England,  in  the  days  of 
poper^r.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  right  of 
ordaining  lies  m  men  who  are  already  in 
office,  would  drive  us  to  hold  the  above-men- 
tioned untenable  position  of  iminterrupted 
succession. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  observed,  that,  al- 
though Christians  have  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing their  own  pastor,  yet  they  have  no  power 
or  right  to  confer  the  office  itself.  Scripture 
represents  ordination  to  be  the  setting  apart 
of  a  ^rson  to  the  holy  ministry,  by  the 
authority  of  Jesus  himself  acting  by  the 
medium  of  men  in  office ;  and  this  solemn 
investing  act  is  necessary  to  his  being  law- 
fully accounted  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ.  The 
ori^nal  word  (Acts  vi.  3)  is  Karatrrtivutftiv, 
which,  according  to  Scapula,  and  the  best 
writers  on  the  sacred  language,  signifies  to 
put  one  in  rule,  or  to  give  him  authority. 
Now  did  this  power  lodge  in  the  people,  how 
happens  it  that  in  all  the  epistles  not  a  single 
won!  is  to  be  found  giving  them  any  direc- 
tions about  constituting  ministers?  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  who  were  persons  in  office,  we  find 
particular  instruction  given  them  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  to  examine  his  qualifi- 
cations before  they  ordain  him,  and  to  take 
care  that  they  commit  the  office  only  to  faith- 
ful men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
also,  Titus  L  5  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  Acts  xiv.  23. 

Besides,  it  is  said,  the  primitive  Christians 
evidently  viewed  this  matter  in  the  same 
light.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  that  does  not  expressly  mention 
ordination  as  the  work  of  the  elders,  and  aa 
being  regarded  as  a  distinct  thing  from  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  subsetiuent  to  it. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly 
tc»  the  supposition  that  a  person  cannot  be 
ordained  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  pa«tor 
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over  a  cliurch.  But  h<^re  also,  we  find  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  On  the  one  side  it  is 
said,  that  there  is  no  Scripture  authority 
whatever  for  a  person  being  ordained  without 
being  chosen  or  nominated  to  the  office  of  a 
minister  by  a  church.  Elders  and  bishops 
were  ordained  in  every  church,  not  without 
any  church.  To  ordain  a  man  originally, 
says  Dr.  Campbell,  was  nothing  else  but  in  a 
solemn  manner  to  assign  him  a  pastoral 
charge.  To  give  him  no  charge,  and  not  to 
ordain  him,  were  perfectly  identical.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  contended,  that  from  these 
words,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world^"  it  is  evident  that  missionaries  and 
itinerants  must  be  employed  in  the  important 
work  of  the  ministry ;  that  as  such  cannot  be 
ordained  over  any  particular  church,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  impropriety  in  ordaining 
them  for  the  church  universal.  Allowing 
that  they  have  all  those  talents,  gifts,  and 
grace,  that  constitute  a  minister  in  the  sight 
of  God,  who  will  dare  say  thev  should  not  be 
designated  by  their  brethren  for  the  admiuis- 
tration  of  those  ordinances  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed in  the  church?  Without  allowing 
this,  how  many  thousands  would  be  destitute 
of  these  ordinances  ?  Besides,  these  are  the 
very  men  whom  God  in  general  honours  as 
the  first  instruments  in  raising  churches,  over 
which  stat<>d  pastors  are  afterwards  fixed. 
l*he  separation  of  Saul  and  Barnabas,  say 
they,  was  an  ordination  to  missionary  work, 
iiuluding  the  administration  of  sacraments  to 
tiic  converted  heathen,  as  well  as  public  in- 
struction. Acts  xiii.  1,  3.  So  Timothy  was 
ordained,  1  Tim.  iv.  1 4 ;  Acts  xvi.  3 ;  and 
there  is  equal  reason,  by  analogy,  to  suppose 
that  Titus  and  other  companions  of  Paul  were 
similarly  ordained,  without  any  of  them  hav- 
ing a  particular  church  to  take  under  his 
pastoral  care.  So  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  at  large. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  they  are 
instrumental  in  forming  a  Christian  church, 
they  have  no  right  to  assume  the  pastoral 
office  without  the  consent  of  the  members ; 
and  in  order  to  their  sustaining  that  office 
scripturally,  they  must  be  publicly  recognised 
and  designated  to  it.  Their  original  designa- 
tion did  not,  and  could  not  invest  them  with 
any  such  office.  It  merely  recognised  their 
appointment  to  the  missionary  work  generally. 

>Vhen  the  pastor  of  a  church  resigns  his 
charge,  his  pastoral  relation  and  character  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  ceases.  He  cannot 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  reason  or  oonsist- 
ency  go  to  any  other  church,  and  claim  to 
exercise  the  pastoral  functions  among  them, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  publicly  or- 
dained to  the  office  over  the  church  which  he 
had  left.     The  case  is  quite  parallel  with  that 


of  the  matrimonial  connexion.  Because  a 
man  has  been  once  married,  he  is  not  oq  this 
ground  to  imagine  that  he  may  lawfully  co- 
habit with  another  woman,  without  previously 
having  the  marriage  relationship  between 
them  recognised.  The  notion  of  an  indeliUe 
official  character  derived  from  ordination  to 
the  pastoral  functions,  is  a  relic  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  primitive  truth  and  simplicity, 
which  for  ages  overspread  the  Christian 
world,  and  from  which  we  still  are  far  from 
being  delivered  by  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  on 
such  subjects  smce  that  important  epoch.  See 
articles  Episcopacy,  Imposition  of  Hands, 
Independents,  andMiNisTERi  alCalLi,  in  this 
work  ;  James  Owens  Plea  for  Scripture  Ordt- 
nation ;  Doddridge's  T^racts,  toL  ii.  pp.  253 — 
257 ;  Dr.  Owens  True  Nature  of  a  Gospel 
Oiurchy  pp,  78,  83 ;  BrekelCs  Essojf  on  Orfi- 
nation;  yVattit*8  Rational  Foundation  of  a 
Christian  Churchy  sec  3 ;  Dr.  CkimpbelTs  Lex> 
tures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  i.  p.  345 ; 
GilPs  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  iiu  p.  246  ;  8vow 
edit. ;  TTteological  Magazine  for  1802,  pp.  3*1, 
90,  167  ;  Ewing*s  Remarks  on  Dick's  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Edinburgh  Bfissionary 
Society,  in  1801  ;   Chaplin's  Semu  1816. 

Organ,  when  first  mtroduced  into  Chris- 
tian worship,  see  Music,  2.  Instrumented. 

Origenists,  a  denomination  which  ap- 
peared in  the  third  century,  who  derived 
their  opinions  from  the  writings  of  Origeo,  a 
presbyter  of  Alexandria,  and  a  man  of  vist 
and  uncommon  abilities,  who  interpreted  the 
divine  truths  of  religion  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  alleged,  that 
the  source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  to 
the  literal  and  external  part  of  Scripture  ;  and 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  to  be  sought  in  a  mysterious  and  hidden 
sense,  arising  from  the  nature  of  things 
themselves. 

The  principal  tenets  ascribed  to  Origen, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  reasons  made  use 
of  in  their  defence,  are  comprehended  in  the 
following  summary : — 

I.  That  there  is  a  pre-existent  state  of 
human  souls.  For  the  nature  of  the  soul  is 
such  as  to  make  her  capable  of  existing  eter- 
nally, backward  as  well  as  forward,  becasse 
her  spiritual  essence,  as  such,  makes  it  im- 
possible that  she  should,  either  through  a^ 
or  violence,  be  dissolved  ;  so  that  nothing  is 
wanting  to  her  existence  but  the  good  Mea- 
sure of  him  from  whom  all  things  proved. 
And  if,  according  to  the  Platonic  scheme,  we 
assign  the  production  of  all  things  to  tbe 
exuberant  fulness  of  life  in  the  Deity,  wluch, 
through  the  blessed  necessity  of  his  commu- 
nicative nature,  empties  itself  into  all  possibi- 
lities of  being,  as  into  so  many  capable  recep- 
tacles, wc  must  suppose  her  existence  is  a 
sense  necessary,  and  in  a  degree  co-eternal 
with  God. 
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2.  That  sonU  were  eondemncd  to  animate 
mortal  bodies,  in  order  to  expiate  faults  they 
had  committed  in  a  pre-existent  state ;  for  we 
iiia^  be  assured,  fh>m  the  infinite  goodness  of 
their  Creator,  that  they  were  at  fint  joined  to 
the  purest  matter,  and  placed  in  those  regions 
of  the  universe  which  were  most  suitable  to 
the  purity  of  essence  they  then  possessed. 
For  that  the  souls  of  men  are  an  order  of 
essentially  incorporate  spirits,  their  deep  im> 
niersion  into  terrestrial  matter,  the  modi- 
fi cation  of  all  their  operations  by  it,  and  the 
hfavt-nly  body  promised  in  the  gospel,  as 
the  highest  perfection  of  our  renewed  nature, 
dearly  evince.  Therefore,  if  our  souls  existed 
before  they  appeared  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
they  were  placed  in  a  purer  clement,  and  en- 
joyed far  greater  degrc^  of  happiness.  And 
certainly  he  whose  overflowing  goodness 
brought  them  into  existence,  would  not  de- 
prive them  of  their  felicity,  till  by  their  muta- 
bility they  rendered  themselves  less  pure  in 
the  whole  extent  of  their  powers,  and  became 
dis}M>sed  for  the  susception  of  such  a  degree 
of  corporeal  life  as  was  exactly  answerable  to 
their  present  disposition  of  spirit.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  thiat  they  shotild  become  ter- 
restrial men. 

3.  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was  united  to 
the  Word  before  the  incarnation;  for  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  soul  of  the  Messiah 
vras  created  before  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
Phil.  ii.  5,  7.  This  text  must  be  understood 
of  (^'hnst's  human  soul,  because  it  is  unusual 
to  propound  the  Deity  as  an  example  of  hu- 
mility in  Scripture.  Though  the  humanity 
of  (*hrist  was  so  God-like,  he  emptied  himseLT 
of  this  fhlness  of  life  and  glory,  to  take  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant  It  was  this  Mes- 
siah who  conversed  with  the  patriarchs  under 
n  human  form :  it  was  he  who  appeared  to 
Moses  on  the  Holy  Mount ;  it  was  he  who 
spoke  to  the  prophets  under  a  visible  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  is  he  who  will  at  last 
come  in  triumph  upon  the  clouds  to  restore 
the  universe  to  its  primitive  splendour  and 
felicity. 

4.  That  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we 
shall  be  clothed  with  ethereal  bodies.     For 
the  elements  of  our  terrestrial  compositions 
are  such   as  almost  fatally  entangle  us  in 
vice,   passion,  and  misery.     The  purer  the 
vehicle  the  soul  is  united  with,  the  more  per- 
fect is  her  life  and  operations.     Besides,  the  j 
Supreme  Goodness  who  made  all  things  as- 
sures us  he  made  all  things  best  at  first,  and  : 
ihert'fore  his  recovery  of  us  to  our  lost  hap- 
piness (which  is  the  design  of  the  gospel)  ' 
iimst   restore   us  to  our  better  bodies  and  j 
happier  habitations,  which  is  evident  fVom  | 
1  Cor.  XV.  49  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  and  other  texts  of 
Scripture. 

5.  That,  after  long  periods  of  time,  the 
damned  shall  be  released  from  their  torments, 
and  restored  to  a  new  state  of  probation.   For 


I  the  Deity  has  such  reserves  in  his  gracious 
providence,  as  will  vindicate  his  sovereign 
i  goodness  and  wisdom  from  all  disparagement 
Expiatory  pains  are  a  part  of  his  adorable 
phrn ;  for  this  sharper  kind  of  favour  has  a 
righteous  place  in  such  creatures  as  are  by 
nature  mutable.  Though  sin  has  extinguished 
or  silenced  the  divine  life,  yet  it  has  not  de-* 
stroyed  the  faculties  of  reason  and  under- 
standing,  consideration  and  memory,  which 
will  serve  the  life  which  is  most  powerful. 
If,  therefore,  the  vigorous  attraction  of  the 
sensual  nature  be  almted  by  a  ceaseless  pain, 
these  powers  may  resume  the  seeds  of  a  better 
life  and  nature.  As  in  the  material  system 
there  is  a  gravitation  of  the  less  bodies  to- 
wards the  greater,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
something  analogous  to  this  in  the  intellectual 
system ;  and  since  the  spirits  created  by  God 
are  emanations  and  streams  from  his  own 
abyss  of  being,  and  as  self-existent  power 
must  needs  su^ect  all  beings  to  itself,  the 
Deity  could  not  but  impress  upon  her  inti- 
mate natures  and  substances  a  central  tend- 
ency towards  himself;  an  essential  principle 
of  re-union  to  their  great  originaL 

6.  That  the  eartl^  after  its  conflagration, 
shall  become  habitable  again,  and  be  the  man- 
sion of  men  and  animals,  and  that  in  eternal 
vicissitudes.  For  it  is  thus  expressed  in 
Isaiah  :  ^  Behold,  I  make  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,**  &c. ;  and  in  Hebrews  L  10,  12, 
**  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earm ;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed,** 
&C.  Where  there  is  onl^  a  change,  the  sub- 
stance is  not  destroyed,  this  change  being  only 
as  that  of  a  garment  worn  out  and  decaying. 
The  fashion  of  the  world  passes  away  like  a 
turning  scene,  to  exhibit  a  fresh  and  new  re- 
presentation of  things ;  and  if  only  the  present 
dress  and  appearance  of  things  go  ofi^  the 
substance  is  supposed  to  remain  entire. 
Origin  of  Evil.  See  Sin. 
Original  Sin.  See  Fall,  Sin. 
Ormuzd,  the  good  principle  of  the  Magi, 
whose  symbol  was  light  Rnd  who  was  the 
author  of  all  good.    See  Magl 

Orthodoxy,  (from  SpOo^,  rights  and  ^o^a, 
opinion,)  soundness  of  doctrine  or  opinion  in 
matters  of  reli^on.  The  doctrines  which  are 
generally  considered  as  orthodox  among  ns, 
are  such  as  were  generally  professed  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  viz.  the  fall  of  man, 
regeneration,  atonement,  repentance,  justifica- 
tion by  tree  grace,  &c 

Some  have  thought  that,  in  order  to  keep 
error  out  of  the  church,  there  should  be  some 
human  form  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
wherein  certain  disputed  doctrines  shall  be 
expressed  in  such  determinate  phrases  as 
may  be  directly  levelled  against  such  errors 
as  shall  prevail  from  time  to  time,  requiring 
those  especially  who  are  to  be  public  teachers 
in  the  church  to  subscribe  or  virtually  to  dv- 
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clare  their  assent  to  such  formularirt.  But, 
as  I>r.  Dtnidridge  olwenes,  I.  Had  this  beeo 
requisite,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  Scriptures 
would  have  given  us  some  such  formularies 
as  these,  or  some  directions  as  Xo  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  l)e  drawn  up,  proposed, 
and  received.  2.  It  is  impossible  that  weak  i 
and  passionate  men,  who  have  perhaps  been 
heated  in  the  very  controversy  thus  decided, 
should  express  themselves  with  greater  pro- 
priety than  the  apostles  did.  3.  It  is  pUin,  in 
fact,  that  this  practice  has  be*;n  the  cause  of 
great  contention  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
such  formularies  have  been  the  grand  engine 
of  dividing  it,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  been  multiplied  and  urged. 

4.  This  is  laying  a  great  temptation  in  the 
way  of  such  as  desire  to  undertake  the  oflBce 
of  teachers  in  the  church,  and  will  be  most 
likely  to  deter  and  afflict  those  who  have  the  , 
greatest  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  there- 
fore (cat.  par.)  best  deserve  encouragement. 

5.  It  is  not  likely-  to  answer  the  end  proposed, 
viz.  the  preserving  an  uniformity  of  opinion ; 
since  persons  of  little  integrity  may  satisfy  ! 
their  consciences,  in  subscribing  what  they  do  - 
not  at  all  believe  as  articles  of  peace,  or  in 
putting  the  most  unnatural  sense  on  the 
words.  And  whereas,  in  answer  to  all  these  ! 
inconveniences,  it  is  pleaded  that  such  forms 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  church  from  heresy, 
and  it  is  U'tter  there  should  be  some  hypo- 
crites under  such  forms  of  orthodoxy,  than 
that  a  freedom  of  debate  and  opinion  should  be 
allowed  to  all  teachers  ;  the  auswer  is  plain, 
that  when  any  one  begins  to  preach  doctrines 
which  appear  to  those  who  attend  upon  him 
dangerous  and  subversive  of  Christianity,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  proceed  to  such  ani- 
madversion as  the  nature  of  his  error  in  their 
apprehension  will  require,  and  his  relation  to 
them  will  admit  See  Establishmext  and 
Subscription;  Doddrulyen Lectures^  lee.  174 ; 
Waits's  Orthodoxy  and  Charity  United. 

OsiANDRiANS,  a  denomination  among  the 
Lutherans,  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1550,  by  Andrew  Osiander,  a  celebrated 
German  divine,  whose  doctrine  amounted  to 
the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  That  Christ,  considered  in  his  human 
nature  only,  could  not,  by  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  obtain  justification  and  pardon 
for  sinners ;  neither  can  we  be  justified  before 
God  by  embracing  and  applying  to  ourselves, 
through  faith,  the  righteousness  and  obedience 
of  the  man  Christ.  It  is  only  through  that 
eternal  and  essential  righteousness  which 
dwells  in  Christ,  considered  as  God,  and 
which  resides  in  his  divine  nature,  united  to 
the  human,  that  mankind  can  obtain  complete 
justification. 

2.  That  a  man  becomes  a  partaker  of  this 
divine  righteousness  by  faith,  since  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  uniting  principle  that 
<'hrist  dwelU  in  the  heart  of  man  with  his 


divine  righteousness.  Now,  wherever  this 
divine  righteousness  dwells,  there  God  can 
behold  no  sin ;  therefore,  when  it  is  pretest 
with  Clirist  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate, 
they  are,  on  its  account,  considered  by  the 
Deity  as  righteous,  although  they  be  sinners. 
Moreover,  this  divine  and  justifying  right- 
eousness of  Christ  excites  the  fiaithfid  to  the 
pursuit  of  holiness,  and  to  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

OssENiANS,  a  denominatioD,  in  the  first 
century,  which  taught  that  fhith  m^y  and 
ought  to  be  dissembled. 

Owen,  John,  d.d.     From  the  last  fsmWj 
of  the  five  regal  tribes  of  Wales,  Lewis  Owen, 
Esq.,  of  Lly wn,  near  I>olgelly,  was  descended, 
and  from  him  sprang  Henry  Owen,  who  was 
for  some  time  minister  of  Stadham,  in  Oxford- 
shire.    This  clerg^'man,  who  was  n*ckoned  a 
strict  puritan,  was  blessed,  while  at  Stadham, 
in  the  year  1616,  with  a  second  son,  whom 
he  named  John,  who  was  destined  to  prove 
a  divine  of  such  eminence,  as  to  eclipse  all 
the  regal  houours  of  this  ancient  house.    Ad 
early  proficiency  in  elementary  studies  ad- 
mitted John  Owen  to  the  uniTersity  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age     Here  he  porscKtl 
his   academical   labours  with    nnqoenchable 
ardour,   allowing  himself  only  four    hoore* 
slei.*p  in  a  night  -,  though,  alas !  no  holy  oil 
fed  his  lamp;    for  he  afterwards  confessed, 
that  his  sole  stimulus  to  mental  exertion  was 
the  ambitious  hope  of  rising  to  some  distin- 
guished station  in  church  or  state.      Huw 
often  has  the  eye  of  Omniscience  seen  this 
odious  mildew  sprinkled  over  the  academic 
laurels  of  those  who  have  shone  with  envied 
lustre    in    the  world !      Mr.   Owen  would, 
doubtless,   have  carried  his  point,  had  not 
God,  in  mercy,  convinced  him  of  the  sin  of 
aiming  at  his  own  glory,  called  him  off  from 
his  former  pursuits,  and  induced  him  to  con- 
secrate his  future  life,  with  all  his  mighty 
talents,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  church.      This  rendered 
him  averse  to  the  superstitious  rites  which 
Laud  was  then  introducing  into  the  nmver- 
sity;   and  thus  alienated  from    him  all  bis 
former  friends,  who  fled  firom  him  as  one 
infected  with  puntanism  ;  a  disease,  in  their 
eyes,  more  dreadful  than  the  plague ;  so  that 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  the  college. 
He  was  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  wi 
parliamentary  party,  which  so  incensed  his 
uncle,  who  had  supported  him  at  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  for  ever  abandoned  him,  and 
settled  his  estate  upon  another  person.    Mr. 
Owen,  now  cast  upon  the  providence  of  God, 
went  to  live  with  a  gentleman  as  his  chapUin; 
but  he,  though  the  friend  of  this  puritan, 
being  a  zealous  royalist,  went  into  the  kiog't 
army,  and  thus  left  his  chaplain  once  took 
to  seek  a  maintenance.     He  went  to  Ixindoo, 
where  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and  had  to 
struggle  through  his  temporal  difficulties  wiUi 
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the  affditional  burden  of  a  troubled  spirit. 
After  he  first  discovered  the  eYil  of  sin,  this 
towering  genius,  who  had  been  the  adniira- 
tion  of  the  university,  was  so  broken  down 
that,  for  three  months,  he  could  hardly  speak 
a  word  to  any  one ;  and,  for  five  years,  the 
anguish  of  his  mind  embittered  his  life. 
Louder  this  burden,  he  went,  one  Lord's  day, 
to  hear  the  ReT.  Mr.  Calam^r*  at  Alderman- 
bury  church  :  but,  after  waiting  some  time, 
a  country  minister,  of  whom  he  could  never 
afterwards  receive  the  least  information, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  from 
Matthew  viii.  26,  **  WTiy  are  ^-e  fearfUl,  O  ye 
of  little  faith  ?'*  which  happily  removed  all 
his  doubts,  and  introduced  hmi  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  sacred  peace  which,  without 
interruption,  blessed  all  his  future  days.  **  A 
merry  heart  doth  good  like  medicine,"  says 
the  n)yal  preacher  ;  and  Mr.  Owen  now 
found  his  peace  of  conscience  diffuse  health 
through  his  debilitated  frame,  and  restore  the 
former  tone  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  soon 
wrote  his  **  Display  of  Arminianism,"  which 
introduced  him  to  notice  and  esteem.  In- 
duced by  the  merits  of  this  performance,  the 
committee  for  ejecting  scandalous  ministers 
pre8ente<l  him  to  the  living  of  Fordliam,  in 
Essex,  where  he  laboured  for  a  year  and  a 
half  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  advantage 
of  the  parishioners.  But  the  patron  of  the 
living  removed  him  fh>m  it,  which  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  Coggeshall,'  about  five  miles 
distant,  an  opportunity'  to  invite  him  to  be- 
come their  minister;  and  as  the  E.irl  of 
Warwick,  the  patron,  gave  him  the  living, 
he  consented,  and  preached  to  a  very  judi- 
cious congregation  of  two  thousand  persons, 
with  great  success.  Here  his  resi*arches  into 
the  Scriptures  in<luced  him  to  abandon  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  church  govemmeiit, 
and  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Inde|H.>nd- 
ents ;  so  that  he  not  only  formed  a  Congre- 
gational (Hiurch,  uiK>n  the  t>1an  which  apiK>ar- 
ed  to  him  to  be  dictated  by  Christ,  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  became  the  most  able  vindi- 
cator of  those  sentiments  which  so  much 
prevailed  among  Dissenters.  His  name,  like 
a  rich  perfume,  could  not  be  concealed,  so 
that  he  was  now  called  to  preach  before  the 
parliament;  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  164C, 
delivered  to  them  a  discourse  on  Acts  xxvi.  2; 
"  A  vision  ap^K'ariMl  to  Paul  in  the  night : 
there  sttMid  a  man  of  Mace<lonia,  and  prayed 
him,  saying.  Come  over  into  Maceiloma,  and 
htflp  us.'*  It  was  a  bold  and  energetic  appeal 
ta  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  behalf  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  %»ere  destitute  of  the  light  of  evan- 
gelical instruction.  Those  who  are  only 
ac<piainted  with  the  general  strain  of  Dr. 
Owen's  writings,  would  not  supi)ose  him 
capable  of  pouring  forth  that  ilo<xl  of  lucid, 
glowing,  jxtpular  eloquence,  which  is  dis- 
piayetHn  thih  sermon. 


The  day  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  he 
was  called  to  the  difllcult  task  of  prt^ching 
before  the  parliament  again  ;  when  he  chose 
for  his  text,  Jer.  xv.  19, 20.  Instead  of  court- 
ing the  favour  of  the  ruling  powers,  by  ap- 
plauding the  execution  of  Charles,  he  fiiith- 
fully  warned  his  country  against  imagining 
that  a  mere  change  of  governors,  or  forms 
of  government,  would  remedy  the  evils  intro- 
duced by  sin ;  and  charged  the  parliament  to 
seek  the  genuine  eternal  interests  of  the  people 
oyer  whom  they  ruled.  Wisdom  and  fidelity 
joined  to  compose  this  discourse.  Mr.  Owen 
shortly  after  attended  Cromwell  to  Ireland, 
where  he  presided  in  the  coUege,  and  preached 
in  Dublin  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half  lie 
returned  to  his  charge  at  Coggeshall,  but  was 
soon  called  to  preach  again  at  Whitehall,  and 
afterwards  to  go  into  So>tland.  The  House  of 
Commons  at  length  presented  him  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  chosen  vice- 
chancellor  in  the  University,  which  honour- 
able post  he  filled,  with  singular  wisdom  and 
prudence,  during  five  years.  Thus,  in  the 
short  space  often  years,  we  are  called  to  wit- 
ness the  most  complete  revolution  in  his 
affairs  ;  and  after  having  seen  him  persecuted 
for  his  conscientious  dissent  from  the  church 
of  his  fathers,  shunned  by  his  former  friends, 
disowned  by  his  relations,  disappointed  of  a 
good  estate,  driven  from  his  college,  cast 
ui>on  the  wide  world,  called  to  stniggle  with 
adversity,  under  the  depression  of  a  wounded 
conscience,  which  consumed  his  mental  and 
corporeal  vigour,  we  behold  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  peace  **  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing,** exulting  in  the  n*turn  of  elasticity 
of  mind,  with  health  of  body,  filling  the 
kingdom  with  the  fame  of  his  literary  and 
religious  eminence,  introduced  to  the  esteem 
of  the  highest  characters  and  authorities  in 
his  country,  and  exalted  to  the  first  post 
which  the  church  of  England  then  knew,  by 

Presiding  over  that  university  from  which  he 
ad  separated.  History  has  seldom  furnished 
a  more  effectual  antidote  against  despondency 
in  adverse  circumstances,  or  a  more  animated 
exhortation  to  follow  conscience  and  prin- 
ciple, wherever  they  may  appear  to  lead. 
8ix  I^atin  orations  delivered  at  Oxford,  while 
he  presided  over  that  university,  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  his  sermons 
and  tracts,  and  sufllciently  display  the  doctor's 
talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  discern- 
ment of  those  who  selected  him  for  this  post 
of  distinguished  honour.  He  ruled  with  mild 
firmness,  and  was  so  far  from  obtruding  his 
sentiments,  as  an  independent,  on  the  univer- 
sity, that  he  gave  several  vai-ant  livings  to 
presbyterians,  and  would  never  suffer  a  con- 
gregation of  episcopalians,  who  met  op|»osite 
to  his  own  diM)r,  in  order  to  read  the  [»ri>- 
scribi'd  liturgy,  ti»  receive  the  least  disturb- 
ance.    Here  he  wrote  his  learned  treati^-  ou 
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"  T!ie  Perseverance  of  Saints,"  and  other  ex- 
cellent irorks,  and  redeemed  time  for  the 
labours  of  the  pulpit.  When  Oliver  Crom- 
well resigned  the  otiice  of  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford to  his  son  Richard,  Dr.  Owen  delivered 
a  congratulatory  oration  to  the  new  head  of 
that  learned  body ;  and  by  delicate,  yet  dig- 
nified praises,  reminded  him  of  what  he  ought 
to  be.  Shortly  after.  Dr.  Conant  being  elected 
▼ice-chancellor,  Dr.  Owen  took  his  leave  of 
the  university,  with  an  address,  which  pre* 
sents  a  singularly  beautiful  combination  of 
the  jealousy  which  a  learned  and  laborious 
man  feels  for  his  honest  fame,  with  the  humi- 
lity of  a  Christian,  absorbed  in  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  God.  The  fortunes  and 
prospects  of  the  university,  when  first  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament  party,  are 
finely  depicted,  while  the  improvements  which 
had  been  made  during  the  five  years  of  his 
chancellorship  are  hinted  at  with  much  deli- 
cacy. Owen  lays  down  the  academic  fasces 
with  a  generous  grace,  bidding  his  successor 
welcome  to  the  seat  which  he  vacated,  and 
congratulating  the  university  on  the  felicity 
of  obtaining  a  new  vice-chancellor,  who  rose 
to  the  honour,  not  by  intrigues,  but  by  modest 
merit,  and  who  would  amply  supply  the  de- 
fects of  his  predecessor.  Not  the  slightest 
intimation  is  given  that  he  felt  any  resent- 
ment at  being  superseded  iu  his  office,  nor  the 
shadow  of  evidence  furnished,  that  the  doctor 
was  opposed  to  Richard  Cromwell,  or  took 
any  share  in  his  deposition ;  and  though  Mr. 
Baxter  says,  in  his  life,  that  Dr.  Owen  and 
bis  assistants  did  the  main  work  of  pulling 
down  Richard,  the  doctor  himself  positively 
denies  it,  and  challenges  all  the  world  to  prove 
that  he  ever  pulled  down  or  set  up  any  poli- 
tical party. 

He  now  retired  to  his  own  private  estate  at 
Stadham,  his  birth-place;  but  the  persecution, 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  London,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  **  Animadversions  on  a  Popish 
Book,  entitled  Fiat  Lux ;"  which  recom- 
mended him  to  the  esteem  of  Chancellor 
Hyde,  lliis  celebrated  man  informed  the 
doctor,  that  "  he  had  deserved  the  best  of 
any  English  protestant  of  late  years,  and  that 
the  church  was  bound  to  own  and  advance 
him,*'  at  the  same  time  offering  him  advance- 
ment if  he  would  accept  it;  expressing  his 
surprise  that  a  man  of  such  talents  and  litera- 
ture should  adopt  the  novel  opinion  of  inde- 
pendency. Owen  offered  to  prove  that  the 
("hristian  church  knew  no  other  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  for  several  ages  after 
Christ,  Against  any  bishop  whom  his  lordship 
should  appoint  to  argue  the  question  with 
him.  This  learned  man,  however,  not  find- 
ing himself  comfortable  in  England,  was 
al>out  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the  Inde- 
pendents in  New  England,  to  preside  over 
tjje  college  they  were  establishing,  but  he  was 


slopped  by  particular  orders  from  the  king; 
and  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  L^nited  Pro- 
vinces, love  for  his  country  induced  him  to 
wave  the  honour.  He  set  op  a  lecture  in 
London,  as  soon  as  King  Charles's  indul- 
gence rendered  it  practicable ;  and  while 
many  eminent  citizens  resorted  to  his  oral 
instructions,  the  books  which  he  from  time  to 
time  published,  gained  him  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  the  learned  and  the  great, 
among  whom  are  particularly  mentioned  the 
Elarls  of  Orrery  and  Anglesey,  Lords  Wii- 
loughby,  Wharton,  and  Berkeley,  and  Sir 
John  Trevor.  The  Duke  of  York  and  King 
Charles  IL  sent  for  him,  and  conversed  with 
him  concerning  the  dissenters  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  the  King  declared  was 
right ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his  sense  of  the 
injustice  done  to  the  persecuted,  gave  the 
doctor  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  distributed 
am<mg  the  sufferers.  When  he  applied  to  his 
tutor.  Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  be- 
half of  good  John  Bunyan,  who  was  endaring 
a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment,  the  bishop 
declined  releasing  the  baptist,  though  he  had 
given  the  independent  an  assurance,  "  that  1m; 
would  deny  him  nothing  that  he  could  legally 
do.*'  His  learned  labours  procured  him  the 
acquaintance  and  esteem  of  many  eminent 
foreigners ;  some  of  whom,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  former  times,  took  a  voyage  to 
England  to  converse  with  this  distinguished 
Briton  ;  while  others,  having  read  his  latia 
treatises,  learned  our  language,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  read  the  rest  of  his  works ;  which, 
indeed,  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  repay  the 
labour  of  acquiring  the  most  difficult  language 
which  has  been  spoken  since  the  conftuun  of 
tongues. 

Wlien,  exhausted  by  his  excessive  exertions 
of  body  and  mind,  he  was  unable  to  preach, 
he  retired  to  Kensington,  near  London ;  but 
even  here  he  was  Incessantly  writing,  when- 
ever he  was  able  to  sit  up.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  a  house  of  his  own  at  Ealing: 
where,  employing  his  thoughts  on  the  glories 
which  were  now  opening  upon  his  view,  he 
composed  his  **  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of 
Christ"  Writing  to  a  friend,  at  this  time, 
he  says,  **  I  am  going  to  him  whom  my  soul 
has  loved,  or  rather  who  has  loved  me  with 
an  everlasting  love,  which  is  the  whole 
groimd  of  all  my  consolation.  The  passage 
18  very  irksome  and  wearisome,  through  strong 
pains  of  various  sorts,  which  are  all  issued  in 
an  intermitting  fever.  All  things  were  pro- 
vided to  carry  me  to  London  to-day,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  my  physicians ;  but  we 
are  all  disappointed  by  my  utter  inability  to 
undertake  the  journey.  I  am  leaving  the 
ship  of  the  church  in  a  storm,  but  wliilst  tho 
great  Pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss  of  a  poor  under- 
n>wer  will  be  inconsiderable.  I«ive  and  pray, 
and  wnit    und   ho]>e   patiently,   and  do  not 
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(lcs|M>iid ;  the  promise  stands  invincible,  that  j 
he  will  nevor  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.*'     He 
(liod  on  liartholoinew  day,  24th  of  Aagust, 
l(;s:3,  in  the  sixty -seventh  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  deficribed  as  tall  in  his  person,  with 
a  prave,  majestic,  and  comely  aspect,  and  the 
air  and  dei)ortment  of  a  gentleman.  He  has 
lHK?in  accus«Hl  of  excessive  finery  in  his  dress ; 
but  it  is  presumed,  that  those  who  deplored 
the  vandalism,  which  is  said  to  have  reigned 
ill  the  seats  of  the  Muses  during  the  times  of 
the  Commonwealth,  will  not  attribute  it  to 
1  >r.  Owen,  as  a  fault,  that  when  he  held  the 
hi|?h  rank  of  vice-chanceUor  of  Oxford,  he 
npixMired  in  full  dress  on  solemn  occasions, 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  very  pleasant  and 
cheerful  in  his  social  intercourse,  having  a 
greut  command  of  his  passions,  especially 
that  of  anger ;  but  in  his  writings,  the  irrita- 
tion of  those  contentious  da^s  sometimes  ap- 
pears. After  rising  to  the  highest  distinction, 
by  the  learning  his  ambition  urged  him  to 
neiiuire,  he  turned  it  all  into  religion,  by 
liuuibly  laying  it  at  the  feet  of  the  despised 
Na^areue ;  so  that  the  languages,  which  were 
consecrated  by  being  inscribed  on  the  cross, 
were  again  employed  only  to  proclaim  the 
glory  of  him  that  was  cmcified.  Even  An- 
thony Wood  was  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  ***  he  was  a  person  well  skilled  in  me 
tongues,  rabbinical  learning,  and  Jewish  rites ; 
that  he  liad  a  great  command  of  his  English 
lK>n,  and  was  one  of  the  fairest  and  genteelest 
X  riters  that  appeared  against  the  Church  of 
England.**  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
histor}'  and  polemical  theology  was  vast  and 
profound  ;  so  that  when  the  ancient  heretics 
were  revived,  under  the  modem  names  of 
Amiinianism  and  Socinianism,  he  grasped  and 
strangled  the  snakes  with  more  tban  Hercu- 
lean powiTS.  The  acumen  with  which  he  de- 
tiH'ted  the  most  specious,  and  the  force  with 
which  he  crushed  the  most  formidable  here- 
siarch,  were,  if  possible,  still  surpassed  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  stated  and  explained 
the  most  profonnd  discoveries  of  Revelation, 
and  the  sanctity  with  which  he  directed  every 
tnith  to  the  purification  of  the  heart,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  life.  In  his  **  Exposition 
of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Psalm,**  he 
has  developed  the  wise  and  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  God,  in  the  mental  conflicts  which  the 
author  endured,  and  proved  himself  qualified 
thereby  to  guide  the  trembling  steps  of  the 
ri'turnin^  sinner  to  the  God  of  pardon :  while 
his  treatises  **  On  the  Mortification  of  Sin  in 
lielicvers,*'  **  On  Spiritual  Mindedness,"  and 
**  On  the  Glory  of  (Christ,"  prove  him  equally 
fittiKl  to  guide  the  Christian  in  his  more  ad- 
vanced stages,  and  to  show  him  how  **  to 
finish  his  course  with  joy,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ**  nut  his 
grand  work,  which  forms  the  colossal  pedestal 
|i.*  his  immortal  fame,  is  his  *'  Exposition  of  | 


the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'*  To  this,  the 
studies  of  his  life  were  more  or  less  directed ; 
and,  though  this  epistle  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  difficult  of  all  the  didactic 
books  of  Scripture,  no  part  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings has  received  so  perfect  an  elucidation  in 
the  English  or  perhaps  in  any  other  lan- 
guage :  for  the  celebrated  Commentary  on 
Isaiah,  written  in  Latin  by  the  learned  and 
pious  Vitringa,  has  fiur  more  of  system  and  of 
fancy,  with  somewhat  less  of  satisiactorv  solu- 
tion, even  in  the  didactic  parts,  than  Owen's 
on  the  Hebrews. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  as  much  be- 
yond his  age  in  political  as  in  theological 
science ;  for  he  not  only  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  toleration,  while  it  was  most  cruelly 
violated  by  the  Stuarts  ;  but  when  the  pres- 
byterians  were  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
he  addressed  to  the  parliament  a  discourse  in 
favour  of  this  truly  Christian  and  divine  doc- 
trine ;  in  which,  says  Mr.  Orton,  he  went  on 
as  large  and  generous  principles  as  Mr.  Ijocke 
afterwards  did.  He  has  triumphantly  proved 
that  the  Moloch,  which  had  shed  the  blood 
of  so  many  myriads  of  saints,  founds  its 
boasted  rights  upon  a  cloud.  In  him,  the  in- 
dependents claim,  as  their  own,  the  man  who 
led  the  way  for  Locke  to  promulgate  the  be- 
neficent principle  of  toleration,  which  is  des- 
tined to  bless  the  latter,  wiser,  better  dajrs 
of  the  world ;  whilst  he  proved,  by  his  nu- 
merous, unanswered  defences  of  independent 
churches,  that  the  most  liberal  allowance  of 
other  men*s  religion  may  be  associated  with 
the  nicest  sense  of  truth,  and  the  most  vigo- 
rous exertions  in  her  defence. 

But  that  which  crowns  the  statue  of  Owen 
with  most  resplendent  imperishable  ho- 
nours, is,  that  possessine  a  handsome  estate, 
and  labouring  m  the  noblest  employments  of 
a  literary  life,  he  did  not  feel  himself  exempt 
firom  the  duty  of  preaching  the  GosfH*! 
amidst  the  dangers  and  inconvenience  of 
persecution ;  but  delivered,  with  a  simple, 
en^ging  eloquence,  those  divine  truths  from 
which  he  derived  the  solace  of  his  days,  and 
which  he  adorned  b^  an  unblemished  life. 

His  works  in  folio  are — **  The  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,**  in  fbur  vo- 
lumes ; — "  The  Perseverance  of  Saints  ;** — 
**  A  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit  ;**  and  a  vo- 
lume of  Sermons  and  Iracts.  Twenty-one 
publications  in  quarto,  devoted  either  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  or  to 
the  defence  of  independent  churches.  In 
octavo,  there  are  thirty  pieces,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  extent,  and  several  of  very 
distinguished  excellence.  The  whole  have 
lately  been  reprinted  in  twenty -eight  volumes 
octavo.  See  Orme*9  Life  of  Owen ;  BtHjue 
and  lhnnett*M  History  of  the  Dissentcm ;  and 
JoneiCg  Clurist.  Biog. 

OwENiTEs,  see  Socialists. 
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Pacipicatiok,  Edicts  of,  were  decreet, 
granted  by  the  kiogs  of  France  to  the  Pro- 
testants, for  appeasing  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  their  persecution.  The  first  Kdict  oC 
Pacification  Mas  granted  by  Charles  IX.  in 
January,  1562,  permitting  the  free  exercise 
of  the  reformed  religion  near  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  realm.  March  19,  1563, 
the  same  king  granted  a  second  Edict  of 
Pacification,  at  Amboise,  permitting  the  free 
exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  houses 
of  gentlemen  and  lords  high  justiciaries,  (or 
those  that  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,) 
to  their  families  and  dependents  only;  and 
allowing  other  Protestants  to  have  their  ser- 
mons in  such  towns  as  they  had  them  in  be- 
fore the  7th  of  March  ;  obliging  them  withal 
to  quit  the  churches  they  had  possessed  them- 
Si'lves  of  during  the  troubles.  Another, 
called  the  Edict  of  I^njimieau,  ordering  the 
execution  of  that  of  Amboise,  was  published 
March  27,  1568,  after  a  treaty  of  peace. 
This  pacification  was  but  of  short  continu- 
ance ;  for  Charles,  perceiving  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Huguenots,  revoked  the  said 
edicts  in  September,  1568,  forbidding  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  com- 
manding all  the  ministers  to  depart  the  king- 
dom in  fifteen  days.  But  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 1570,  he  made  peace  with  them  again, 
and  published  an  edict  on  the  1 1  th,  allowing 
the  lords  high  justiciaries  to  have  sermons 
in  their  houses  for  all  comers,  and  granting 
other  Protestants  two  public  exercises  in 
each  government.  He  likewise  gave  thorn 
four  cautionary  towns,  viz.,  Rochelle,  Mon- 
tauban,  Cognal,  and  La  Charite,  to  be  places 
of  security  for  them  during  the  space  of  two 
years. 

Nevertheless,  in  August,  1572,  he  autho- 
rized the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  at  the 
same  time  issued  a  declaration  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Henry  III.,  in  April,  1576,  made  peace 
with  the  Protestants ;  and  the  Edict  of  Paci- 
fication was  published  in  parliament.  May 
14,  permitting  them  to  build  churches  and 
have  sermons  where  they  pleased.  The 
Guisian  fiiction,  enraged  at  this  general  li- 
berty, began  the  famous  league,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  became 
so  formidable,  that  it  obliged  the  king  to  as- 
semble the  states  of  the  kmgdom  at  Blois,  in 
I>eccmber,  1576,  where  it  was  enacted  that 
there  should  be  but  one  religion  in  France, 
and  that  the  Protestant  ministers  should  be 
all  banished.  In  1577,  the  king,  to  pacify 
the  troubles,  published  an  edict  in  parliament, 
October  8th,  granting  the  same  liberty  to  the 
reformed  which  they  had  before.     However, 


in  July,  1585,  the  leagoe  obliged  bim  to 
publish  another  edict,  reroking  all  former 
edicts  granted  to  the  Protestants,  and  order- 
ing them  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  six  months, 
or  turn  Papists.  This  edict  was  followed  by 
more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Henry  IV.,  commg  to  the  crown,  pablislwd 
a  declaration,  July  4,  1591,  abolishing  the 
edicts  against  the  Protestants.  This  edict 
was  verified  in  the  parliament  of  Chalons; 
but  the  troubles  prevented  the  verification  of 
it  in  the  parliaments  of  the  other  provinces ; 
so  that  the  Protestants  had  not  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  in  any  place  bat  where 
they  were  masters,  and  had  banished  the 
Romish  religion.  In  April,  1598,  the  king 
published  a  new  Edict  of  Pacification  at 
Kantz,  granting  the  Protestanu  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  in  all  places  where 
they  had  the  same  in  1596  and  1597,  andooe 
exercise  in  each  bailiwick. 

This  Edict  of  Nants  was  confirmed  by 
I^wis  XIII.,  in  1610,  and  by  Lewis  XIV. 
1652.  But  this  latter  abolished  it  entirely 
in    1685.     See  Huouenots  and    Pebsecc- 

TION. 

P^DOBAPnsBi.  It  is  maintained  by  some, 
that  all  children  whatever,  at  least  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  are  proper  subjects  of  baptiim. 
irrespective  of  the  religious  profession  or 
character  of  their  parents,  and  condemning 
the  practice  of  those  who  baptize  only  the 
children  of  believers  as  partial  and  unscrip- 
tural. 

The  question  necessarily  resolves  itself 
into  two  or  three  points  : — does  the  right  to 
baptism  belong  to  the  child,  as  it  stands  re- 
lated to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  as  a  pri- 
vilege belonging  to  the  parent,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  child  by  virtue  of  that  relation- 
ship ?  If  so,  is  it  necessary  that  the  pareat« 
should  be  possessed  of  any  distinctive  cha- 
racter to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege ;  and  by 
what  means  is  this  to  be  ascertained  ?  Doei 
the  administration  of  this  ordinance  impuse 
upon  him  any  duties  or  obligations  in  regani 
to  his  child ;  and  are  there  proper  grooods 
for  supposing  that  he  understands  those  du- 
ties, and  will  perform  those  obligations? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  be  allowed 
that  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  cir- 
cumcision, it  is  evident  that  that  rite  did  not 
belong  to  all  male  children  as  such,  under 
the  law,  but  only  to  those  whose  parents  were 
members  of  the  visible  church,  and  standing 
in  covenant  with  God.  It  would  have  been 
unlawful  for  the  priest  to  have  circumcised  the 
infant  of  any  idolatrous  gentile  till  he  bad 
first  rcnouneed  his  idol- worship  and  professed 
his  faith  in  the  true  God,  and  liis  subjectioa  to 
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tlie  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  At  the 
same  time  the  Israelite  might  have  been 
allowed  to  hope  that  even  this  child,  dying  in 
infancy,  might  be  saved,  notwithstanding  that 
it  never  enjoyed  the  seal  of  the  covenant. 
Ill  other  words,  it  was  not  the  seueral  relation 
(if  such  child  to  the  invisible  kingdom  of 
licMven  that  constituted  its  right  to  circum- 
cision, but  its  connexion  with  a  believing 
{mront,  who  himself  had  been  admitted  into 
covenant  with  God.  And  so,  with  regard  to 
baptism,  we  may  be  allowed  in  charity  to 
hope  that  all  young  persons  dying  in  infancy 
shall  be  saved,  whatever  be  tne  character  of 
their  parents,  and'  yet  we  may  consistently 
confine  the  seal  of  the  covenant  to  visible 
believers  and  their  infant  offspring.  Few 
w  ill  plead  that  we  are  authorised  to  ^  to  a 
heathen  country  and  baptize  every  child  that 
inav  be  presented  to  us,  whether  its  parents 
K'heve  or  not ;  because,  for  any  thmg  we 
know,  these  children,  instead  of  being  trained 
up  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  might  be 
initiated  into  all  the  impure  and  impious 
rites  of  idolatry,  and  thus  the  badge  of  dis- 
cipleship  might  be  applied  to  those  who  should 
afiierwards  embrace  the  doctrines  of  devils. 
Hut  does  not  this  prove  that  this  Christian 
ordinance  does  not  belong  to  children,  simply 
as  such,  but  only  to  those  concerning  whom 
there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they  shall  be 
brought  up  **  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  I^rd?**  Now  does  not  this  suppose 
that  their  parents  or  guardians  arc  snch  as 
are  able  to  perform  this  important  duty,  and 
Consequently,  that  it  is  as  they  stand  reUited 
to  them  that  the  children  are  entitled  to  bap- 
tism ?  fur  what  difference  is  there,  so  far  as 
true  religion  is  concerned,  whether  the  parents 
b(>  called  lieathens  or  Christians,  if  the^ 
equally  walk  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  and  prove,  by  their  conduct,  that  they 
are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  ChrisJ?  By 
withholding  the  ordinance  of  baptism  fVom 
the  children  of  unbelievers,  we  deprive  them 
of  no  right  to  hear  the  gospel  or  to  attend  on 
th(>  means  of  grace.  It  is  not  so  much  to 
them  as  to  their  parents  that  the  privilege  is 
denied.  Were  we  to  consider  baptism  as 
essential  to  salvation,  and  to  maintain  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  no  unbaptixed  per- 
son can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then  it 
might  have  the  appearance  of  intolerance  or 
cruelty  to  refuse  to  admit  any  child,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  this  ordinance.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  holding  this  opinion.  We 
believe  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  right ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  those  dying 
in  infancy  unbaptized,  he  will  not  impute  the 
want  of  baptism  to  the  child  as  a  groand  of 
condemnation,  whether  this  has  been  owing 
to  the  mistake  or  to  the  immorality  of  the 
I»areut.  And  where,  fh)m  these  causes,  young 
persons  are  alloweil  to  grow  up  unbaptizini,  j 
the  door  of  the  church  is  still  open  to  them  as 


well  as  to  others,  and  the  people  of  Cod  may 
still  press  upon  them  the  duty  of  attending  to 
this  and  all  other  institutions  of  Christ,  and 
exhort  them  to  take  on  themselves  those  vows 
which  their  parents  neglected  to  take  in  their 
behalf. 

In  the  case  of  children,  then,  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  belongs  to  them  in  virtue  of  their 
relation  to  their  parents,  as  is  farther  evident 
fh>m  the  tiuct  that  when  Jesus  received  the 
infants  brought  to  him  and  blessed  them,  it 
must  be  allowed  they  were  presented  by  their 
parents,  who  by  this  very  act  testified  their 
faith  in  him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  So, 
when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  and  to  bajitize  them  as 
such,  the  commission  must  have  been  under- 
stood as  limiting  the  rite  of  baptism  to  those 
concerning  whom  there  was  reason  to  believe 
they  would  be  instructed  in  all  things  as  he 
had  commanded ;  and  when  Peter  announced 
to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  was  to  them  add  to  their 
children,  it  was  on  the  supposition  that  they 
themselves  should  "  repent  and  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.**  This  enables 
us  to  answer  another  <|ae8tion  in  relation  to 
this  controYcrsv.  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
parents  should  be  possessed  of  any  distinctive 
character  to  entitle  their  children  to  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism  ?  Now,  we  think  this  is 
easily  proved  by  referring  to  what  the  Ssrip- 
tures  say  concerning  Abraham,  in  whose 
family  the  covenant  of  grace  was  established. 
^  1  know  Abraham,**  says  God,  ^  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath 
spoken  of  him  ;*'  Gen.  xviiL  19.  Such  was 
the  character  of  him  in  whose  fieimily  the  or- 
dinance of  circumcision  was  first  instituted ; 
and  can  we  suppose  that  an  inferior  standard 
is  recognised  under  the  more  spiritual  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel?  So,  in  Deut  xxx. 
6,  the  Lord  promises  that  he  **  will  circumcise 
the  heart  of  his  people,  and  the  heart  of  {heir 
seed,  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart  and 
soul,**  where  the  faith  of  the  parent  is  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  salvation  of 
ins  ofbpring.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Jer 
xxxiL  39,  he  promises  to  give  them  **  one 
heart  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  Uiin 
for  ever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  of  their  chil- 
dren after  them.  Agreeably  to  this  rule  of 
the  Divine  economy-Hthat  Jehovah  will  be  a 
God  to  his  people  and  to  their  seed  after 
them,  the  apostles  administered  the  onii- 
nance  of  baptism  only  to  believers  and  io 
their  fiimilies.  Thus  in  the  case  of  I^ydia, 
her  heart  was  first  opened  to  attend  to  the 
word  spoken  by  Paul,  and  then  she  and  her 
household  were  baptized.  So  in  addreij«- 
ing  the  Philippian  jailer,  the  apostle  said, 
**  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thi>u 
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f^hnlt  \\c  saved,  and  thy  house ;  and  the  same  tism,  he  virtnally  engages  to  do,  and  without 
night  he  and  all  his  household  were  bai>tized.'*  this  the  ordinance  itself  is  a  mere  mockery. 
Acts  xvi.  15,  33.     And  in  writin^j  to  the  Co-    or  rather  a  solemn  profanation  of  the  (^hris- 


rinthians  he  says,  "  The  unbelieving  husband 
is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving 


tian  name.   "  To  the  wicked,  God  saith.  What 
hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  and 


wife  is  sanctined  by  the  husband ;  else  were  '■  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  in  thy 
your  children  unclean,  but  now  they  are  i  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and 
hoi  v."     1  Cor.  viL  14.     Now,  if  this  rehitive    castest  my  words  behind  thee?"     PsaL  L  16, 


holiness  refers,  as  is  generally  allowed,  to  the 
baptism  of  these  children,  does  not  the  apos- 
tle's reasoning  imply  that  one  parent,  at  least, 
must  be  a  believer  to  entitle  the  child  to  this 
privilege?  in  short,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  apostles  baptized  the  household  of 
any  individual  till  he  had  first  professed  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  his  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  his  kingdom. 

Allowing,  then,  that  a  credible  profession 
of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is 
necessary  to  entitle  his  children  to  baptism,    tl 
another  question  occurs,  as  hinted  before,  how  |  I 
is  this  to  be  ascertained?    Some  speak  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  determine  what  degree 
of  f^ith  is  necessary  to  constitute  this  right 
But  it  may  be  asked,  do  they  recognise  a 
profession  of  faith  as  indispensable  to  the  en- 
joyment of  full  communion  in  the  church ; 
and  would  they  hesitate  to  admit  indiscrimi- 
nately all  persons  to  the  Lord's  supper  ?   How, 
then,  do  they  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
in  this  case  ?      Do  they  not  judge  of  the  ' 
sincerity  of  the  profi^ion  by  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  individual  ?  and  if  so  in  the  one 
instance,  where  is  the  great  difllculty  in  the 
other?     Are  not  certain  rules  laid  down  in 


17.  It  is  admitted  that  in  presenting  an  infant 
to  be  baptized,  the  parent  professes  a  belief 
in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  a  desire  that 
his  children  should  be  brought  up  in  its  prin- 
ciples ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  administrator  to 
judge  of  the  reality  of  this  profession,  and  the 
sincerity  of  this  desire.  He  says,  that  in  the 
case  of  ungodly  parents,  such  occasions  afibrd 
a  favourable  opportunity-  of  remonstrating 
with  them  on  the  sinfulness  of  their  conduct : 
and  so  say  I ;  but  I  would  not  merely  exhort 
them  to  repent,  and  then  perform  the  rite — 

would  call  on  them  to  bring  forth  iVuits 
meet  for  repentance  before  I  Uiptized  their 
children ;  and  I  would  warn  them  that  by 
taking  the  vows  of  God  upon  them,  in  their 
present  state  of  mind,  they  would  only  in- 
crease their  guilt  and  enhance  their  condem- 
nation. 

It  is  argued,  that  if  it  be  the  duty  of  godly 
parents  to  baptize  their  children,  it  must  be 
the  duty  of  ungodly  parents  to  do  the  same,  for 
their  impiety  cannot  discharge  them  from 
their  duty  to  their  Creator.  But  this  is  to 
confound  two  things  perfectly  distinct,  viz. 
duty  and  privilege ;  or  rather  the  obligation 
to  duty  with  the  performance  of  it.     Thus  it 


the  New  Testament,  by  which  we  may  dis-  '  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe  the  Gospel, 


tinguish  the  followers  of  Christ  from  his 
enemies  ?  Does  he  not  say,  **  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them?**  Do  not  such  minis- 
ters recognise  this  distinction  in  their  sermons, 
in  their  prayers,  and  in  their  daily  intercourse 
with  society  ? — and  why  can  they  not  apply 
the  same  rule  in  the  case  of  parents  presenting 
their  children  for  baptism  ? 

If  we  ask  again — Does  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism impose  any  particular  duties  and  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  parent  towards  the  child  ? 
It  must  certainly  be  allowed  (without  going 
into  the  question  of  vows)  that  he  voluntarily 
obliges  himself  to  instruct  his  child  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  train  it  up  in 
the  discipline  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
But  how  can  he  do  this  if  he  himself  be  ig- 
norant of  these  doctrines  and  neglectful  of 
these  duties?  How  can  he  be  expected  to 
walk  before  his  house  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
if  he  never  prays  with,  or  for,  his  children  ? 
— if  he  seldom  or  never  brings  them  to  the 
house  of  God — if  he  habitually  profanes  the 
day  of  rest — if  he  indulges  in  profane  con- 
versation— if  he  never  examines  his  children 
respecting  their  views  of  divine  truth,  or  ex- 
horts them  to  attend  to  those  things  which 
belong  to  their  everlasting  peace?  All  this, 
on  any  rational  view  of  the  ordinance  of  bap- 


but  no  one  will  say  that  they  all  comply  ^itb 
this  command ;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  krve 
God,  but  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  agaunst 
God.  Again,  when  an^  privilege  is  conrerrcd 
as  the  result  of  obedience,  it  is  necessarily 
supposed  that  the  obedience  be  rendered,  in 
order  to  prove  our  right  to  the  privilege ;  and 
that  baptism  is  such  a  privilege  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  show.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  obey  the  dying  command  of  Christ,  but 
only  those  who  have  faith  to  discern  the 
Lord's  body  have  a  scriptural  warrant  to  ob- 
serve the  Lord's  supper.  And  so  of  all  other 
duties. 

^  It  is  farther  argued,  that,  by  resting  the 
right  of  baptism  on  the  visible  profession  of 
the  parents,  we  build  on  a  very  precarious 
foundation ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  parent 
may,  in  a  short  time,  apostatise  from  the  faith, 
and  then  the  baptism  of  the  child  becomes 
null  and  void.  But  we  are  not  accountable 
for  events  which  we  cannot  foresee ;  all  that 
we  require  is,  satisfactory  evidence  of  faith  at 
the  time,  and  if  proper  care  were  taken  to  as- 
certain the  sincerity  of  such  profession,  before 
admitting  the  individual  to  church  privileges, 
such  instances  would  be  comparatively  rare. 
The  child,  indeed,  loses  the  benefits  of  domes- 
tic instruction,  by  the  apostacy  of  his  parent. 
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but  we  do  not  Ma  why  the  ordinance  itself 
should  prove  a  mere  nullity ;  for,  although  the 
parent  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  that  society  may  still  exercise  a  watch- 
ful care  over  the  children,  and  supply,  by  other 
means,  the  want  of  family  inspection ;  and  the 
children  themselves  may  be  reminded  of  the 
obli)ration  resting  on  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  lA)rd,  and  may  be  Tcry  properly 
warned  not  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their 
parents,  lest  they  also  fall  through  the  same 
example  of  an  belief.  The  same  thing  may 
happen,  when  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  ad- 
ministered to  adults,  on  a  personal  profession 
of  faith.  They,  too,  may  apostatise  fh>m  the 
truth,  but  this  does  not  render  their  baptism 
invalid ;  for,  on  their  giving  evidence  of  re- 
IH-ntance,  they  are  again  restored  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  without  being  required 
to  submit  to  the  ordinance  a  second  time.  In 
either  cascf,  if  the  individuals  baptized  haTC 
the  thing  signified,  their  baptism  is  not  in- 
validated by  the  incidental  irregularity  in  the 
administration  of  the  outwaid  sign.  The 
s;Luie  remark  applies  to  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  been  refused  baptism  in  tbeir  in- 
faucy,  on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  or  im- 
morality of  their  parents,  being  afterwords 
admitted  into  pa^dobaptist  churches  without 
any  inquiry  whether  their  parents  were  be- 
lievers or  not  at  the  time  of  their  baptism. 
The  n*ason  is,  that  these  churches  recognise 
the  rite  of  baptism  as  valid  when  administered 
in  any  Protestant  church,  although  they  may 
disappnn-e  of  the  indiscriminate  manner  iu 
which  it  is  observed.  They  see  no  warrant 
fur  repeating  the  ordinance  when  once  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution ;  this  would  virtually  be  to 
unchurch  all  other  communions  but  their 
own ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  volun- 
tarily admitting  the  same  irregularities  into 
thrir  own  practice. 

There  are  other  serious  objections  to  the 
principle  of  indiscriminate  baptism:  in  the 
first  place,  in  almost  all  Christian  communi- 
ties, British  and  foreign,  where  ptedobaptism 
is  observed,  it  is  administered  on  the  assump- 
tion that  one  or  both  parents  are  members  of 
the  church.  This  fundamental  principle  is 
recognised  by  a//,  however  much  pariicultur 
churches,  from  laxity  of  discipline,  may  de- 
viate from  it  in  practice. 

Hut,  ^ndly,  by  the  practice  alluded  to,  a 
distinction  is  recognised  between  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  and  the  ordinance  of  the 
supper,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  authorise. 
When  a  parent  brings  his  child  for  baptism 
to  a  minister,  he  is  either  a  member  of  tlie 
church  or  he  is  not  If  he  be  in  fellowship 
with  any  other  denomination,  why  does  he 
not  seek  his  religious  privileges  in  the  church 
to  which  be  belongs  ?  If  he  be  in  connexion 
with  no  visible  society,  why  should  he  seek 
baptism  for  his  child  while  he  himself  is  living 


in  the  neglect  of  the  lA>rd*8  supper  ?  Is  the 
one  ordinance  more  binding  than  the  other, 
or  do  they  require  a  different  standard  of 
Christianity  ?  Is  not  such  a  practice  cjIcu- 
lated  to  make  them  attach  a  superstitious 
reverence  to  the  ordinance  of  the  supper, 
which  they  think  they  honour  by  abstaining 
from  altogether?    Does  it  not  countenance  a 

glaring  inconsistency  in  their  profession,  and 
clp  to  foster  that  popular  prejudice  respect- 
ing baptism,  as  if  it  were  merely  a  ceremony 
to  be  observed  in  giving  a  child  a  name  ?  I 
can  conceive  of  onJy  one  or  two  cases  where 
such  a  practice  can  be  at  all  sanctioned.  A 
parent  may  be  situated  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  has  no  opportunity  of  holding 
feUowship  with  any  church  whose  principles 
he  can  approve,  in  that  case  he  ma^  apply 
to  a  minister  at  a  distance  to  baptize  his  ctiild, 
who,  if  satisfied  of  his  Christian  character, 
might  lawftdly  comply  with  his  request ;  or  a 
Christian  parent  may  be  unjustly  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  a  church  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  faction  raised  against  him,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  own.  In  this  case  his 
children  might  still  be  baptized  by  a  neigh- 
bouring minister;  for  his  excommunication, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  a  mere  nullity. 
There  is  only  another  case  which  I  can  sup- 
pose likely  to  happen.  A  parent  may  be 
conscientiously  attached  to  the  Estabhshed 
Church,  but  he  may  disapprove  of  the  cha- 
racter or  doctrine  of  his  own  clergyman,  or 
he  may  ol^ect  to  some  ceremony  practised  in 
administering  the  ordinance  in  his  own  church 
— as,  for  instance,  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  he  may  prefer, 
on  these  accounts,  naving  his  child  baptized 
by  a  dissenting  minister;  but  even  in  that 
case  the  minister  eigoys  a  fiivourable  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  before  him  the  inconsistency 
of  remaining  in  a  church  where  such  abuses 
are  tolerated,  and  of  pressibg  upon  him  the 
duty  of  consistent  separation  from  the  world. 
Should  he  fail  to  convince  him,  he  might  then 
administer  the  ordinance,  if  satisfied  with  re- 
gard to  the  personal  piety  of  the  individual. 
To  all  others  I  would  say,  **  How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  Christ  be  Lord, 
follow  him.** 

Srdly.  By  baptizing  the  children  of  those 
who  give  no  evidence  of  sincere  faith,  we 
countenance  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
all  characters  to  communion,  and  lay  our- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  temporizing 
with  the  world  for  the  sake  of  secular  advan- 
tage. 

4thly.  By  the  practice  alluded  to,  the  pie- 
dobaptists  furnish  the  opponents  of  infant- 
baptism  with  their  most  plausible  and  effective 
arguments.  They  tell  us,  we  are  inconsistent 
in  baptising  only  some  children,  and  not  all ; 
that  there  is  the  same  security  for  the  religious 
character  of  the  children  of  the  ungodly  as 
for  that  of  the  children  of  believers ;  i.  f .  none 
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amone  the  Jews,  such  as  sprinkling,  pouring, 
&c.  Ileb.  ix.  10 ;  for  the  costoDfi  of  washing 
before  meals,  and  the  washing  of  household 
furniture,  pots,  &c. ;  it  is  evident  that  it  does 
not  express  the  manner  of  doing,  whether  by 
immersion  or  affusion,  but  only  the  thing 
done ;  that  is  washing,  or  the  application  of 
water  in  one  form  or  other.  Dr.  Owen  ob- 
serves, that  it  no  where  signifies  to  </ip,  bat 
as  denoting  a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to  wash- 
ing or  cleansing;  and,  according  to  others, 
the  mode  of  use  is  only  the  ceremonial  part 
of  a  positive  institute ;  just  as  in  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,  the  time  of  the  day,  the  number 
and  posture  of  communicants,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  bread  and  wine,  arc  circumstances 
not  accounted  essential  by  any  party  of  Chris- 
tians. As  to  the  Hebrew  word  Taval^  it  is 
ft  generic  term ;  its  radical,  primary,  and  pro- 
per meaning  is,  to  tin^e,  to  dve,  to  wet,  wash, 
or  the  like ;  which  primary  design  is  effected 
by  different  modes  of  application.  If  in  bap- 
tism also  there  is  an  expressive  emblem  of 
the  descending  influence  of  the  Spirit,  pouring 
must  be  the  mode  of  administration ;  for  that 
is  the  Scriptural  term  most  commonly  and 
properly  used  for  the  communication  of  divine 
influences.  There  is  no  object  whatever  in 
all  the  New  Testament  so  frequently  and  so 
explicitly  signified  by  baptism  as  these  divine 
influences.  Matt  iii.  11;  Mark  i.  8.  10; 
Luke  iii.  16  to  22  ;  John  L  33  ;  Acts  i.  5  ;  iL 
38,  39;  viii.  12,  17;  xi.  15,  16.  The  term 
sprinkling,  also,  is  made  use  of  in  reference 
to  the  act  of  purifying,  Is.  Iii.  15 ;  Heb.  ix. 
13,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  inapplicable  to  baptismal  purification. 
But  it  is  objected  that  John  baptized  in  Jor- 
dan :  to  this  it  is  replied,  to  infer  always  a 
plunging  of  the  whole  body  in  water  nrom 
this  word,  would,  in  many  instances,  be  false 
and  absurd :  the  same  Greek  preposition  tv 
is  used  when  it  is  said  they  should  be  baptized 
with  fire;  while  few  will  assert  that  they 
should  be  plunged  into  it  The  apostle, 
spi>aking  of  Christ,  says,  he  came  not  («v)  by 
water  only,  but  (ev)  by  water  and  blood. 
There  the  same  word  iv  is  translated  6y,  and 
with  justice  and  propriety,  for  we  know  no 
good  sense  in  which  we  could  say  he  came  in 
water.  And  certainly,  if  any  weight  were 
to  be  attached  to  this  passage,  as  indicating 
that  our  Lord  was  introduced  tc  his  ministry 
by  immersion  in  water,  it  would  equally  fol- 
low, that  it  was  terminated  by  an  immersion 
in  blood ;  which  is  contrary  to  foct  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  iv  xb  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times,  in  the  New  Testament,  rendered 
at,  and  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  others  it  is 
translated  with.  If  it  be  rendered  so  here, 
**  John  baptized  at  Jordan,"  or  with  the  water 
of  Jordan,  there  is  no  proof  from  thence  that 
he  plunged  his  disciples  in  it 

It  is  urged   that  John's  choosing  a  place 
where  there  was  much  water  is  a  certain  proof 


of  immersion.  To  which  it  is  answered,  thai 
as  there  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan, 
that  by  choosing  a  place  where  there  wert 
many  streams  or  rivulets,  it  would  be  much 
more  expeditiously  performed  by  pouring; 
and  that  it  seems  in  the  nature  of  things 
highly  improbable  that  John,  should  have 
baptized  this  vast  multitude  by  immersion,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  indecency  of  both  sexes 
being  baptized  together. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  though  the  Sabians, 
or  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  exist  to 
this  day  in  the  East,  go  down  into  the  river  to 
receive  the  rite,  it  is  not  administered  by  im- 
mersion, but  by  pouring ;  and  they  affirm  that 
the  mode  in  which  they  baptize  is  precisely 
that  which  was  used  by  John.  See  the  article 
Sabians. 

Jesus,  it  is  said,  came  up  out  of  the  water ; 
but  this  is  said  to  be  no  proof  of  his  being 
immersed,  as  the  Greek  term  avo  often  signi- 
fies from ;  for  instance,  *'  Who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from,  not  out  of,  the  wrath  to 
come;*'  with  many  others  which  might  be 
mentioned. 

Again :  it  is  said  that  Philip  and  the  ennoch 
went  down  both  into  the  water.  To  this  it  is 
answered,  that  here  is  no  proof  of  immersion ; 
for  if  the  expression  of  their  going  down  uito 
the  water  necessarily  includes  dipping,  then 
Philip  was  dipped  as  well  as  the  eonach. 
The  preposition  (etc),  translated  into,  often 
signifies  no  more  thsin  to  or  unto.  See  Matt 
XV.  24 ;  Rom.  X.  10 ;  Acts  xxviiL  14 ;  Matt 
xvii.  27;  iii.  11.  So  that,  from  all  these 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that 
there  was  a  single  person  of  all  the  baptized 
who  went  into  the  water  ancle  deep.  As  to 
the  apostle's  expression,  "  buried  with  him 
in  baptism,"  they  think  it  has  no  force ;  and 
that  it  does  not  allude  to  any  custom  of  dipp- 
ing, any  more  than  our  baptismal  crucifixion 
and  death  has  any  such  reference.  It  is  not 
the  sign  but  the  thing  signified  that  is  here 
alluded  to.  As  Christ  was  buried  and  rose 
again  to  a  heavenly  life,  so  we  by  baptism 
signify  that  we  are  cut  off  from  the  life  of  sin, 
that  we  may  rise  again  to  a  new  life  of  fftith 
and  love. 

To  conclude  this  article,  it  is  observed 
against  the  mode  of  immersion,  that,  as  it 
carries  with  it  too  much  of  the  appearance  of 
a  burdensome  rite  for  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion ;  that  as  it  is  too  indecent  for  so  solemn 
an  ordinance ;  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  agitate 
the  spirits,  often  rendering  the  subject  unfit 
for  the  exercise  of  proper  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, and  indeed  utterly  incapable  of  them ; 
as  in  many  cases  the  immersion  of  the  body 
would  in  all  probability  be  instant  death ;  as 
in  other  situations  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  want  of  a  snfScient  quantity  of  water, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.      To  which  may  be 
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a4lded  the  poeitive  want  of  physical  strength 
on  the  part  of  some  ministers  to  plunge  per- 
sons huge  in  sise.  See  Wall,  Henry,  Btad- 
bury,  Boistwick,  Towgood,  AddingtOH,  WiUiamt, 
Edtcardu,  Miller,  Evans,  Pvrie,  Tyerman, 
Wooti,  Thorn,  3funro,  and  Wardlaw  on  Bap- 
tism. 

Pagavism,  the  religious  worship  and  dis- 
cipline of  pagans,  or  the  adoration  of  idols 
and  false  gcnis.  The  theologj  of  the  pagans, 
according  to  themselves,  as  ScffiTOia  and 
Varro,  was  of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these 
may  well  be  called  fabulous,  as  treating  of 
tlie  theology  and  genealojpr  of  their  deities, 
in  which  they  say  such  thmgs  as  are  unwor- 
thy  of  deity ;  ascribing  to  them  thefts,  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  and  all  manner  of  crimes ; 
and  therefore  this  kind  of  theologj  is  con- 
demned by  the  wiser  sort  of  heathens  as 
nugatory  and  scandalous :  the  writers  of  this 
sort  of  theology  wer^  Sanchoniatho,  the  Phce- 
nieiun ;  and  of  the  Grecians,  Orpheus,  Hesiod, 
Pherccyde,  &c  The  second  sort,  called  pAy- 
sir,  or  natural,  was  studied  and  taught  by  the 
philosophers,  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity 
of  gods,  introduced  by  the  poets,  brought 
their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  rational 
form,  and  supposed  that  there  was  but  one 
Supreme  God,  which  they  commonly  make 
to  be  the  sun  ;  at  least,  an  emblem  of  him,  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  devised  certain  de- 
mons, which  they  considered  as  mediators 
between  the  Supreme  God  and  man  ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  these  demons,  to  which  the  apos- 
tle is  thought  to  allude  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  were 
what  the  philosophers  had  a  concern  with, 
and  who  treat  of  their  nature,  office,  and  re- 
gard to  men;  as  did  Thales,  Pjrthagoras, 
Plato,  and  the  Stoics.  The  third  part,  called 
politic,  or  civil,  was  instituted  by  legislators, 
statesmen,  and  politicians:  the  first  amoujg 
the  Romans  was  Numa  Pompilius:  this 
chiefly  respected  their  gods,  temples,  altars, 
sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship,  and  was  pro- 
perly their  idolatry,  the  care  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  priests ;  and  this  was  enjoined 
the  common  people,  to  keen  them  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  civil  state.  Ihus  things  con- 
tinued in  the  Gentile  world  until  the  light  of 
the  gospel  was  sent  among  them :  the  times 
before  were  times  of  ignorance,  as  the  apostle 
calls  them :  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  and  of  the  worship  of  him  ;  and  of  the 
Messiah,  and  salvation  by  him.  Their  state 
is  truly  described,  Eph.  ii.  12,  that  they  were 
then  **  without  Christ ;  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel ;  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise ;  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world ;  and,  conse- 
quently, their  theology  was  insufficient  for 
their  salvation.  The  reader  will  find  some 
admirable  reflections  on  the  growth  of 
heathenism  among  mrHlem  Christians,  in 
the   third    volume   <»f  the    Rev,  W.  Jones*s 


Works.  See  Heathens,  Idolatry,  Poly- 
theism. 

Pagans;  the  heathens,  so  called  by  the 
early  Christians,  because,  when  Constantine 
and  his  successors  forbade  the  worship  of  hea- 
then deities  in  the  cities,  its  adherents  retired 
to  the  yillages  {pagi,  hence  petgani,  villagers 
or  coontrjrmen,)  where  they  could  practise 
their  rites  in  security. 

Pagoda,  or  Pagod,  a  name  given  by  the 
East  Indians  to  their  temples,  where  they 
worship  their  gods. 

Paley,  Dr.  William.  This  celebrated 
divine  was  bom  at  Peterborough,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1743.  He  was  descended  fh>m  a  re- 
spectable family  in  the  west  riding  of  York- 
shire. He  was  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
and  was  educated  under  the  judicious  care  of 
a  clever  father,  who  was  then  head  master  of 
Giggles  wick  SchooL  Paley,  being  of  a  strong 
anoT  active  mind,  soon,  by  amplication  and 
study,  became  the  head  boy  m  the  schooL 
His  mind  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and  ar- 
dent in  the  pursuit  of  every  species  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  in  mechaiiism ;  and  he 
would  frequently  converse  with  any  work- 
man he  met  with.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  his  schoolfellows,  as  possessing 
many  very  excellent  qualities.  Soon  after  he 
had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  his  father 
accompanied  him  to  Cambridge,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admission  into  Christ's  College ;  he 
was  accordingly  admited  as  sizar,  November 
16,  1758.  He  paid  particular  attention  to 
cases  of  law,  and  on  mentioning  them,  was 
fluent  and  nervous.  In  October,  1759,  he 
became  a  resident  member  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  On  the 
fiAh  of  December  he  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Carr,  and 
appropriated  to  a  student  of  Giggleswick 
School ;  on  the  following  day,  he  was  elected 
a  scholar  on  the  foundation  of  his  college, 
and  appointed  to  the  exhibition  founded  bj 
Sir  Walter  Mi  1dm ay.  Being  left  much  to 
himself,  he  applied  assiduously  to  his  studies, 
and  in  which,  during  his  stay  at  college,  he 
made  great  proficiency,  and  excelled  in  what- 
ever he  undertook.  Soon  after  taking  his 
batchelor*s  degree,  Mr.  Paley  was  engaged, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  as 
assistant  in  a  large  academy,  at  Greenwich, 
kept  by  Mr.  Bracken,  and  chiefly  designed 
for  young  men  intended  for  the  army  and 
nuvy.  In  1765,  Mr.  Paley  became  a  candi- 
date for  one  of  the  prizes  given  annually  by 
the  representatives  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  senior  bachelors.  The  suligect  pro- 
pose was  a  comparison  between  the  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  respect  to 
the  influence  of  each  on  the  morals  of  a  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Paley  took  the  Epicurean  side  of 
the  question.  Ilis  essay  evinced  extensive 
reading,  and  a  maturity  of  reflection ;  and, 
though  it  underwent  the  examination  of  thA 
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vice-chancellor,  and  heads  of  colleges,  the 
prize  was,  for  that  essay,  allotted  to  him. 
He  was,  at  the  proper  age,  ordaiDed  a  deacon, 
and  engaged  himself  as  curate  to  Dr.  Hinch- 
cliffe,  then  vicar  of  Greenwich,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Peterborough. 

On  the  foundation  of  Christ's  college,  June 
24,  1766,  Mr.  Paley  was  elected  a  fellow,  an 
appointment  worth  about  100^  a  year  at  that 
time  :  he  then  returned  to  his  n^sidence  in 
the  university,  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  engaged  in  private  tuition.  lie 
soon  afterwards  became  a  public  tutor  at  his 
college ;  and,  at  the  general  ordination  for 
the  diocese  of  I^ndou,  held  at  St.  James's 
Chapel,  December  21,  17G7,  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Bishop  Terrick ;  in  the  year  1 77.5,  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle  presented  Mr.  Paley  to  the 
rectory  of  Musgrove,  in  Westmoreland.  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  year,  he  solicited  the 
hand  of  Miss  Jane  Hewitt  in  marriage ;  his 
offer  was  accepted,  and  they  were  united  on 
the  6th  of  June,  and  retired  into  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle.  Towiirds  the  termination  t)f  the 
following  year,  by  the  liberality  of  bis  former 
benefactor,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in  Cum- 
berland. In  July,  1777,  Mr.  Paley  preached, 
at  the  visitation  of  the  bishop,  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Carlisle.  On  his  resignation 
of  the  rectory  of  Musgnjve,  which  took  place 
on  the  5th  of  September,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  more  valuable  vicarage  of  Appleby, 
estimated  at  about  201)/.  a  year.  IJelween 
this  place  and  Dalston  he  now  divided  his 
time.  On  the  IGth  of  June,  1780,  he  was 
installed  a  prebendary  of  the  fourth  stall,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  worth  400/.  a  year. 
In  consequence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Law's  pro- 
motion to  an  Irish  bishopric,  he  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1782  ;  and  in  the  year  1785,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Bum,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle. 

In  1785  he  published  his  "Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  a  highly  liberal  dedica- 
tion to  his  episcopal  patron.  This  work  is 
said  to  stand  unrivalled  for  its  simplicity,  and 
the  pertinency  of  itn  illustrations,  as  well  as 
for  the  vigour  and  discrimination  by  which  it 
is  characterized  ;  and  though  exceptions  have 
justly  been  made  to  certain  definitions  and 
principles  therein  laid  down,  it  could  not  fail 
to  establish  his  reputation  as  an  author  of  the 
first  class. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Paley  published  his  "  HoraD 
PauIiuEe,  or  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  his- 
tory of  St.  Paul  evinced  by  a  Comparison  of 
the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name,  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  witli  one  another;" 
which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Law,  tlu-n  bishop 
of  Rillala.  It  furnishes  a  line  of  argument  of 
the  highest  importance  on  the  subject  of  the 
eridenccs  of  Christianity.     He  was  a  great  i 


friend  to  the  alH»lition  of  the  slave  trade :  and 
in  1789,  when  the  first  great  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  expected,  he 
drew  up  a  short,  but  appropriate  and  judicious 
treatise,  entitled,  "  Comments  against  the 
Unjust  Pretensions  of  Slave  Dealers  and 
Holders  to  be  indemnified  by  pecuniary  Al- 
lowances at  the  Public  Expense,  in  case  the 
Slave  Trade  should  be  Abolished :"  and  sent 
it  to  the  committee.  The  bishop  of  Durham. 
entertaining  great  respect  for  him,  presented 
him  with  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop- 
Wearmouth,  worth  1200/.  a  year.  Afer  read- 
ing himsi^-lf  in  as  a  prelx'ud  of  St.  Paul's,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  he  proceeded  to  Bishop- 
Wearmouth,  and  t(K»k  |)OSse8sion  of  his  valu- 
able cure,  and,  at  this  time,  assumed  the  titk' 
of  Doctor. 

In  1794,  he  published  his  **  View  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,"  in  three  volumes, 
duodecimo,  which  contains  an  able,  popular 
view  of  the  historical  argument  for  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  drawn  up  with 
his  usual  perspicuity  and  dialectic  skill,  and  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
summary  on  the  subject  that  Las  ever  ap- 
peared. 

In  18O0  Dr.  Paley  was  attacked  by  a  vio- 
lent nephm!;j:io  complaint.  During  the  period 
of  this  excruciating  disorder,  he  finished  his 
celebrated  work  entitled,  **  Natural  Theol«^\ 
or  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  the  Deitv,  collected  from  the  Appearances 
of  Nature ;* a  work  highly  celebrateil  for  the 
justness  of  its  reficctions,  and  the  benevolence, 
goixi  sense,  and  piety  which  it  breathes.  But 
he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  severe  acces- 
sions of  that  painful  disorder.  When  he  was 
so  far  recovered  as  to  bear  the  fatigues  of 
travelling,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  Buxton 
waters,  which  effected  a  partial  restoration  of 
his  health ;  and,  after  an  absence  of  tvo 
months,  he  returned  to  Bishop- Wearmouth. 
He  still  entered  into  society  with  his  wonted 
zest,  and  his  conversation  was  lively  and  ani- 
mated, pious  and  devout.  In  December,  1804^ 
his  friends  perceived  his  valuable  life  drawing 
to  a  rapid  close.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
May,  18or».  Amongst  his  friends,  no  man 
was*  more  highly,  or  more  justly  esteemed, 
than  Dr.  Paley  :  and  his  literary  attainments 
were  exceeded  only  by  his  many  amiable  traits 
of  frankness  and  good  hunioar.  In  private 
life,  he  appears  to  have  exhibited  very  little 
of  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher,  being  fond 
of  company  and  amusement.  As  a  writer. 
Dr.  Paley  was  less  solicitous  to  delight  the 
ear  than  to  inform  the  understanding;  yet  few 
authors  have  written  so  pleasingly  on  similar 
subjects;  and  there  is,  both  in  his  conceptions 
and  language,  a  peculiarity  of  manner  which 
marks  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind.  Af^er 
his  death,  a  volume  of  his  s<.»rmoDs  was  pnh- 
lished  in  octavo,  and  his  entire  works  hi\t 
hicen  repeateiily  published  in  varioos  foma, 
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ill  four,  five,  or  six  volumos.  Life  Uii  MvtUri/; 
Jnni:s\H  (^iristian  HitHfraphif. 

Pai.m  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  before 
Kuster,  so  called  from  |)alm  branches  biding 
strewcHi  on  the  road  by  the  mulUtade,  when 
our  Saviour  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  Formerly,  a  wooden  ass,  with  the 
a^uTc  of  Christ  upon  it,  was  drawn  in  proces- 
sion on  rollers,  IxKrausc  Christ  enterea  Jeru- 
salem on  that  animal. 

Pandkcts,  properly  a  juridical  term  signi- 
fying a  complete  collection  or  digest  of  laws. 
It  was  used,  however,  by  Papias,  as  a  deno- 
mination of  the  Did  and  New  Testaments. 

Pantheism,  (from  trav^or  to  rrav,  the  wftote^ 
and  yM»f,  G(xU)  a  philosophical  species  of  idol- 
atry, leading  to  atheism,  m  which  the  universe 
was  considered  as  the  Supreme  God.  Who 
was  the  inventor  of  this  absurd  system  is 
perhaps  not  known,  but  it  was  of  early  origin, 
and  differently  modified  by  different  philoso- 
phers. Some  held  the  universe  to  be  one 
immense  animal,  of  which  the  incorporeal 
soul  was  properly  their  god,  and  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  the  body  of  that  god ;  whilst 
others  held  but  one  substance,  partly  active, 
and  partly  passive,  and  therefore  looktxi  upon 
the  visible  universe  as  the  only  Numen.  The 
earliest  Grecian  pantheist  of  whom  we  read 
was  Orpheus,  who  called  the  world  the  body 
vf  iiwl^  and  its  several  parts  his  members, 
making  the  whole  universe  one  divine  animal. 
According  to  Cudworth,  Orpheus  and  his  fol- 
lowers believed  in  the  immaterial  soul  of  the 
world ;  therein  agreeing  with  Aristotle,  who 
certainly  held  that  GckI  and  matter  are  co- 
etemal ;  and  that  there  is  some  such  union 
between  them  as  subsists  between  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men.  Bruno  and  Spinoza  were 
pantheists:  and  an  institution,  imbibing  sen- 
timents nearly  of  this  kind,  was  set  on  foot 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  this  king- 
dom, by  a  society  of  nhilosophical  idolaters, 
who  called  themselves  Pantheists^  because  they 
professed  the  worship  of  all  Nature  as  their 
deity.  They  had  Mr.  John  Toland  for  their 
secretarj-  and  chaplain.  Their  liturgy  was  in 
I^tin :  an  English  translation  was  published 
in  1751,  from  which  the  following  sentiments 
are  extracted : — *'  Theethereal  fire  environs  all 
things,  and  is  therefore  supreme.  The  ether 
is  a  reviving  fire  ;  it  rules  all  things,— it  dis- 
|>oses  all  things.  In  it  is  soul,  mind,  prudence. 
This  fire  is  Horace's  particle  of  divine  breath, 
and  Virgil's  inwardly  nourishing  spirit.  All 
things  are  comprised  in  an  intelligent  nature." 
This  force  they  call  the  soul  of  the  world;  as 
also,  a  mind  of  perfect  wisdom,  and,  conse- 
quently, God.  Vanini,  the  Italian  philosopher, 
was  nearly  of  this  opinion :  his  god  was  na- 
tiin».  Some  very  learned  ahd  excellent  re- 
marks are  made  on  this  error  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  his  disccurse  on  the  vulgarly  received 
notion  of  nature.  St.'e  Joms  of  Aaylaturs 
Hi/z/rx,  vol  is.  p.  50;  and  article  Sri>iosi8M. 


Papas,  (the  ancient  Greek  Trarrirac^  p^Jpi, 
fathevy)  the  name  at  present  given  to  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  church :  in  Hussia  they 
are  called  popes.  In  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, the  name  was  given  to  all  the  bishops ; 
but  in  the  ninth,  it  was  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  four  eastern  patriarchs.  In  the 
west,  however,  the  bishop  of  Home  determined 
to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  title ;  but  it 
required  the  iron  hand  of  Gregory  VII.  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect  He  assembled 
some  Italian  bishops  at  Rome,  in  1073,  and 
formed  them  into  a  council,  which  excom- 
municated the  emperor  Henry,  and  declared 
that  no  one  had  any  right  to  the  title  of  /)o/>e 
but  the  Roman  pontiflP. 

Papist,  one  who  adheres  to  the  commnnion 
of  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome.  See  Pori: 
and  Popery. 

Parable,  a  fable  or  allegorical  instruction, 
founded  on  something  real  or  apparent  in 
nature  or  history,  from  which  a  moral  is 
drawn,  by  comparing  it  with  something  in 
which  the  people  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned :  such  are  the  parables  of  Dives  and 
I.Azarus,  of  the  prodigal  son,  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins, &c.  Dr.  Blair  observes,  that "  of  parables, 
which  form  a  part  of  allegory,  the  prophetical 
writings  are  full ;  and  if  to  us  the v  sometimes 
appear  obscure,  we  must  remember,  that,  in 
those  early  times,  it  was  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convey 
sacred  truths  under  some  mysterious  figures 
and  representations." 

Paraclete,  an  advocate  or  comforter ;  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity.  John  xv.  26. 

Paradise,  a  Persic  or  Armenian  wonl, 
signifying  a  garden.  It  is  commonly  usid 
when  si)eaking  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed.  It  is  also 
used  to  denote  heaven,  Luke  xxiii.  44.  As  to 
the  terrestrial  Paradise,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  about  its  situation.  It  has  been 
placed  in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the 
moon,  in  the  moon  itself,  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  air,  above  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  in 
the  place  possessed  by  the  (^aspian  sea,  and 
under  the  arctic  pole.  The  learned  Huetius 
places  it  upon  the  river  that  is  produced  by 
the  conjimction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
now  called  the  river  of  the  Arabs,  between 
this  conjunction  and  the  division  made  by  the 
same  river  before  it  falls  into  the  Persian  sea. 
Other  geographers,  with  much  greater  proba- 
bility, have  placed  it  in  Armenia,  between 
the  sources  of  the  TiCTis,  the  Euphrates,  the 
A  raxes,  and  the  Phasis,  which  they  supi>ose 
to  be  the  four  rivers  described  by  Moses.  J?ut 
concerning  the  exact  place,  we  must  neces- 
sarily be  verj'  uncertain,  if,  indeed,  it  can  l>e 
thought  at  all  to  exist  at  present,  considering 
the  many  changes  which  liave  taken  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  eanh  since  the  creation, 
see  «UAN. 
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Parapukahk,  an  explanation  of  some  text 
in  clearer  and  more  ample  terms,  wherein 
more  regard  is  had  to  an  author's  meaning 
than  his  words.     See  Commentary. 

Pardon,  the  act  of  foraying  an  offender, 
or  removing  the  gnilt  of  sm,  that  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it  may  not  be  inflicted.  Of  the 
nature  of  pardon,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Scripture  represents  it  by  various  phrases: 
a  lifting  up,  or  taking  away,  Psa.  xxxii.  1 ;  a 
coveriug  of  it,  Psa.  Ixxxv.  2  ;  a  non-imputa- 
tion of  it,  Psa.  xxxii.  2  -,  a  blotting  it  out, 
Psa.  xliiL  25  ;  a  non-remembrance  of  it,  lleb. 
viiL  12.  Isa.  xliii.  25.  It  is  an  act  of  tree 
^ce,  Psa.  li.  1.  Isa.  xliiL  25.  2.  A  point  of 
justice,  God  having  received  satisfaction  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  I  John  L  9.  3.  A  com- 
plete act,  a  for^veness  of  all  the  sins  of  his 
people,  1  John  i.  7.  Psa.  ciii,  2,  3.  4.  An  act 
that  will  never  be  repealed,  Mic  vii.  19.  The 
author  or  cause  of  oardon  is  not  any  creature, 
angel,  or  man  ;  but  God.  Ministers  preach 
and  declare  that  there  is  remission  of  sins  in 
Christ ;  but  to  pretend  to  absolve  men  is  the 
height  of  blasphemy.  1  Thess.  iL  4.  Rev.  xiiL 
5,  6.  See  Absolution,  Indulgences.  There 
is  nothing  that  man  has,  or  can  do,  by  which 
pardon  can  be  procured :  wealth  cannot  buy 
pardon,  Prov.  xL  4  *,  human  works  or  righte- 
ousness cannot  merit  it,  Rom.  xL  6  :  nor  can 
water  baptism  wash  away  sin.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God  alone  to  forgive,  Mark  ii.  7  ; 
the  first  cause  of  which  is  his  own  sovereign 
grace  and  mercy,  Eph.  i.  7.  The  meritorious 
cause  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  Heb.  ix.  14. 
1  John  i.  7.  Pardon  of  sin  and  justification 
are  considered  by  some  as  the  same  thing ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  close 
connexion ;  in  many  parts  they  agree,  and  it 
is  without  doubt  that  every  sinner  who  shall 
be  found  pardoned  at  the  great  day,  will  like- 
wise be  justified  ;  yet  they  have  been  distin- 
guished thus : — 1.  An  innocent  person,  when 
fklsely  accused  and  acquitted,  is  justified,  but 
not  pardoned;  and  a  criminal  may  be  par- 
doned, though  he  cannot  be  justified  or  de- 
clared innocent  Pardon  is  of  men  that 
are  sinners,  and  who  remain  such,  though 
pardoned  sinners ;  but  justification  is  a  pro- 
nouncing persons  righteous,  as  if  they  had 
never  sinned.  2.  Pardon  frees  from  punish- 
ment, bat  does  not  entitle  to  everlasting  life ; 
but  justification  does,  Rom.  v.  If  we  were 
only  pardoned,  we  should,  indeed,  escape  the 
pains  of  hell,  but  could  have  no  claim  to  the 
Joys  of  heaven ;  for  these  arc  more  than  the 
most  perfect  works  of  man  could  merit ;  there- 
fore they  must  be  what  the  Scripture  declares 
— *•  the  gift  of  God." 

After  all,  however,  though  these  two  may 
be  distinguished,  yet  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and,  in  r^dit^,  one  is  not  prior  to  the 
other :  for  he  that  is  pardoned  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  justified  by  his 
life,  Rom.  v.  10.  Acts  xiii.  38, 39.  See  Gbace, 


Merov.      ChamocKa   Works^  voL  ii.  p.  101  j 
GilCs  Body  ofDiv.^  article  Pahdon  ;  Owtm  cm 
Pgalm  cxxx. ;  Hervtya  WorkMj  voL  iL  p.  352. 
Parents,  a  name  appropriated  to  imme- 
diate progenitors,  as  &ther  and  mother.    The 
duties  of  parents  to  children  relate  to  their 
health,   their  maintenance,  their  educatioo, 
and  morals.     Many   rules   have   been  deli- 
vered respecting  the  health  of  children,  which 
cannot  be  inserted  here ;   yet  we  shall  just 
observe,  that,  if  a  parent  wishes  to  see  his 
progeny  healthy,  he  must  not  indulge  them  in 
every  thing  their  little  appetites  desire ;  not 
give  them  too  much  sleep,  nor  ever  give  them 
strong  liquors,     lie  must  accustom  them  to 
industry  and  moderate  exercise.     Their  food 
and  clothing  should  be  rather  lighL     They 
should  esi  to  rest  soon,  and  rise  early ;  and, 
above  all,  should,  if  possible,  be  inspired  with 
a  love  of  cleanliness.    As  to  tlieir  maintenance, 
it  is  the  parent's  duty  to  provide  ^very  thing 
for  them  that  is  necessary'  until  they  be  capable 
of  providing  for  themselves.    They,  therefore; 
who  live  in  habits  of  idleness,  desert  their 
families,  or  by  their  negligent  conduct  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  indigence  and  distress,  are 
violating  the  law  of  nature  and  of  revebtioo, 
1  Tim.  V.  8.     In  respect  to  their  educatioQ 
and  morals,  great  care  should  be  taken.    As 
it  relates  to  the  present  life,  habits  of  courage, 
application,  trade,  prudence,  labour,,  justice, 
contentment,  temperance,  truth,  benevolence, 
&c.,  should  be  formed.    Their  capacities,  age, 
temper,  strength,  inclination,  should  be  con- 
sulted, and  advice  given  suitable  to  these.  As 
it  relates  to  a  future  life,  their  minds  should 
be  informed  as  to  the  being  of  God,  hii  per- 
fections, glory,  and  the  mode  of  sal^-ation  by 
Jesus  Christ.     They  should   be  catechised; 
allured  to  a  cheerful  attendance  on  divine 
worship;  instructed  in  the  Scriptures;  kept 
from  bad  company,  pra}ed  with  and  for;  andf 
above  all,  a  good  example  set  them,   Prov. 
xxii.  6.  Eph.  vi.  1,  2.     Nothing  can  be  more 
criminal  than  the  conduct  of  some  parents  ifl 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  commanity,  who 
never  restrain  the  desires  and   passions  of 
their  children,  suffer  them  to  live  m  idleness, 
dishonesty,  and  profknation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  often  an  ignomi- 
nious end.     So,  among  the  great,  permittisg 
their  children  to  spend  their  time  and  their 
money  as  they  please,  indulging  them  in  per- 
petual public  diversions,  and   setting  befofe 
them  awful  examples  of  gambling,  indolence, 
blasphemy,  drinking,  and  almost  every  other 
vice.    What  is  this  but  mining  their  children, 
and  **  bequeathing  to  posterity  a  nuisance?" 
But,  while  we  would  call  upon  parents  to  ex- 
ercise their  authority,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  children  are  to  be  entirely  at  their 
disposal  under  all  circumstances,  especially 
when  they  begin  to  think  for  themselvea 
Though  a  parent  has  a  right  over  his  children, 
yet  he  is  not  to  be  a  domestic  tyrant,  coosaJt- 
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in;^  his  own  will  and  passions  in  preference 
t(>  their  interest.  In  fiiict,  his  right  oTer  them 
is  at  an  end  when  he  goes  beyond  his  duty  to 
them.  **  For  parents,  as  Dr.  Palcy  obaerr^ 
**  have  no  natural  right  over  the  lives  of  their 
children,  as  wus  absurdly  allowed  to  Roman 
fathers ;  nor  any  to  exercise  unprofitable 
severitic's ;  nor  to  command  the  commission 
of  crimes;  fur  these  rights  can  never  be 
w;uiti>d  for  the  purposes  of  a  parentis  duty. 
N(ir  have  {Mirents  any  right  to  sell  their 
children  into  slavery  ;  to  shut  up  daughters 
and  youDger  sons  in  nunneries  and  monas- 
tcrifs,  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  estate 
and  dignity  of  the  family  ;  or  to  use  an^  arts, 
either  of  kindness  or  unkindness,  to  mdnce 
thi'in  to  make  choice  of  this  way  olf  life  them- 
selvrs  ;  or  in  countries  where  the  clergy  arc 
prohibited  from  marriage,  to  put  sons  into  the 
church  for  the  sauK*  end,  who  are  never  likely 
to  dt>  or  receive  any  good  in  it  sufficient  to 
com|>eiisate  for  this  sacrifice;  nor  to  urge 
children  to  marriagiHi  from  which  they  are 
averse,  with  the  view  of  exalting  or  enriching 
the  family,  or  for  the  sake  of  connecting 
estates,  parties,  or  interests ;  nor  to  oppose  a 
marriage  in  which  the  child  would  probably 
find  his  happiness,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or 
avarice,  of  family  hostility  or  personal  pique.*' 
Palciis  Morai  Phikmphtf^  vol.  L  p.  345  to  370  ; 
Stt'iinett'a  DinaturtteM  on  Domestic  UutieSt  dis.  5 ; 
lictitties  Elimcntt  of  Monti  Science^  vol.  iL 
p|).  13(J,  148;  l/odd'ridue's  Lectures^  lect  74; 
^turins  Sermons;  liohinsotCs  Transtatum. 
vol.  v.  ser.  1 ;  Srarles  Christian  Parent, 

Parsees.     See  Guedbes. 

Parsimony,  covetousness.  Sec  Covetous- 

MK88. 

Parson  (/tersomi  cccJesitt^)  one  that  hath 
full  |K)ssession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial 
church,  lie  is  called  parson  {persona^  be- 
caui!^'  by  his  person  the  church,  which  is  an 
invisible  body,  is  represented,  and  he  is  in 
himself  a  body  corporate,  in  order  to  protect 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  church,  which 
he  personates.  There  are  three  ranks  of ! 
clergymen  below  that  of  a  dignitary,  vix.  par- 
son, vicar,  and  curate.  Parson  is  the  nrst, 
meaning  a  rector,  or  he  who  receives  the 
^reat  tithes  of  a  benefice.  Clergy-man  may 
imply  any  person  ordained  to  serve  at  the 
altar.  Parsons  are  always  priests,  whereas 
clerg)-men  are  only  deacons.  See  Clebot,  ' 
Citrate. 

Pasagimians,  a  denomination  which  arose 
in  the  twelfth  century,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  the  Circumcised.  Their  distinguish- 
ing tenets  were  these, — 1.  That  the  observation 
of  the  law  of  Moses  in  every  thing  except  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  was  obligatory  on  Chris- 
tians. In  consequence  of  which,  they  circum- 
cised their  followers,  abstained  from  those 
uieats  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited  under 
the  Mosaic  econonay,  and  celebrated  the 
Jewish  sabbath.    2.  That  Christ  was  no  more 


than  the  first  and  porett  creature  of  God. 
This  denomination  bad  the  utmost  aversion 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Pa88aix>btnchite8,  a  branch  of  the  Mon- 
tanists.  They  held  that,  in  order  to  be  saved, 
it  was  necessary  to  observe  a  perpetual  si- 
lence ;  wherefore  they  kept  their  finger  con- 
stantly on  their  mouth,  and  dared  not  open 
it,  even  to  say  their  pravers.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  waffcaXo^t  a  nail, 
and  piv,  a  nostril,  because,  when  they  put 
their  finger  to  their  mouth  they  touched  their 
nose. 

Passion,  in  its  general  import,  signifies 
every  feeling  of  the  mind  occasioned  by  an 
extnnsic  cause.     It  is  used  to  describe  a  vio- 
lent conunotion  or  agitation  of  the  mind; 
emotion,  zeal,  ardour,  or  of  ease  wherein  a 
man  can  conquer  his  dcsireit,  or  hold  them  in 
sul^ection.  1.  As  to  the  number  of  the  passions, 
Le  Brun  makes  them  about  twenty.     I.  At- 
tention ;   2.  admiration  ;   3.  astonishment ;   4. 
veneration ;    5.  rapture ;    6.  joy,   with  tran- 
quillity; 7. desire;  8.  laughter;  9. acute  pain; 
10.  pains,  simply  bodily;    11.  sadness;    12. 
weeping;  13.  compassion;  14.  scorn;  15.  hor- 
ror; 16.  terror  or  fright;  17.  anger;  18.  ha- 
tred:  19.  jealousy;   20.  despair.      All  these 
may  be  represented  on  canvass  by  the  pencil. 
Some  make  their  number   greater,  adding 
aversion,   love,  emuUtion,  £c.  &c. ;    these, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  above  list    They  are  divided  by  some 
into  public  and  private;  proper  and  impro- 
per ;  social  and  selfish  passions.    2.  The  ori- 
ginal  of  the  passions  are  from  impressions  on 
the  senses :  from  the  operations  of  reason,  by 
which  good  or  evil  is  foreseen ;    and  from 
the  rec^lections  of  memory.    3.  The  objects 
of  the  passions  are  mostly  things  sensible,  on 
account  of  their  near  alliance  to  the  body ; 
but  objects  of  a  spiritual  nature  also,  though 
invisible,  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions ;  such  as  the  love  <^  God,  heaven,  helJ, 
eternity,  &c.     4.  As  to  the  innocenry  of  the 
passions :    in  themselves   they  are    neither 
j^ood  nor  evil,  but  according  to  the  good  or 
Ol  use  that  is  made  of  them,  and  the  degrees 
to  which  they  rise.    5.  The  usefulness  of  the 
passions  is  considerable,  and  were  given  us 
for  a  kind  of  spring  or  elasticity  to  correct  the 
natural  slng^Lshness  of  the  corporeal  part. 
They  give  tarth  to  poetry,  science,  painting, 
music,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  which  minister 
to  pleasure ;  nor  are  they  less  serviceable  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  truth.    '*  They,*' 
says  Dr.  Watts,    **  when  sanctified,  set  the 
powers  of  the  understanding  at  work  in  the 
search  of  divine  truth  and  religious  duty ;  they 
keep  the  soul  fixed  to  divine  things ;  render 
the  duties  of  holiness  much  easier,  and  temp- 
tations to  sin  much  weaker;  and  render  us 
more  like  Christ,  and  fitter  for  his  presence 
and  enjoyment  in  heaven.**     6.  A%  \a  >3m^ 
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jctjulatioH  of  (he  passions:  to  know  whether- 
they  are  under  due  restraints,  and  directed  to 
propiT  ohjects,  we  must  inquire  whether  they 
luthienee  our  opinions ;  run  before  the  under- 
standing ',  engaged  in  trifling,  and  neglectful 
of  important  objects ;  express  themselves  in 
an  indecent  manner ;  and  whether  they  dis- 
iirdcr  our  conduct.  If  this  be  the  case,  they 
are  out  of  their  due  bounds,  and  will  become 
bources  of  trial  rather  than  instnmients  of 
jr<Mxl.  To  have  them  properly  regulated,  we 
should  i)osse8s  knowledge  of  our  duty,  take 
Gixi's  word  for  onr  rule,  be  much  in  prayer 
and  dependence  on  the  Divine  Being.  7. 
Lastly,  we  should  xtuJi/  the  passions.  To 
examine  them  accurately,  indeed,  requires 
much  skill,  patience,  observation,  and  judg- 
ment ;  but  to  form  any  proper  idea  of  the 
human  mind,  and  its  various  operations ;  to 
detect  the  errors  that  arise  from  heated  tem- 
jK.*niment  and  intellectual  excess ;  to  know 
how  to  touch  their  various  strings,  and  to 
Uiroet  and  employ  them  in  the  best  of  all 
services ;  I  say,  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
tl»e  study  of  the  passions  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence. 

"  Amidst  the  numerous  branches  of  know- 
K'llge,"  says  Mr.  Cogan,  "  which  claim  the 
attention  of  the  human  mind,  no  one  can  be 
more  imjiortant  than  this.  Whatever  most 
intimately  concerns  ourselves  must  be  of  the 
first  moment.  An  attention,  therefore,  to  the 
workings  of  our  own  minds ;  tracing  the 
|H)wer  which  external  objects  have  over  us ; 
discovering  the  nature  of  our  emotions  and 
atfeetions ;  and  comprehending  the  reason  of 
our  Ix'ing  afiected  in  a  particular  manner, 
must  have  a  direct  influence  upon  our  pur- 
suits, our  eharaeters,  and  our  happiness.  It 
may  with  justice  be  advanced,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  ourselves  in  this  department  is  of 
much  greater  utility  than  abstruser  specula- 
tions eoneerning  the  nature  of  the  human 
stml,  or  even  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  intellectual  j>owers  :  for  it  is  according  as 
the  passions  and  afi'ections  are  excited  and 
directed  towards  the  objects  investigated  by 
our  intellectmil  natures,  that  we  become  use- 
ful to  ourselves  and  others ;  that  we  rise  into 
respectability,  or  sink  into  contempt;  that 
we  difi'use  or  enjoy  happiness,  difi'use  or  sufier 
misery.  An  accurate  analysis  of  these  pas- 
sions and  aflections,  therefore,  is  to  the  moral- 
ibt  what  the  science  of  anatomy  is  to  the  sur- 
geon. It  constitutes  the  first  principles  of 
rational  practice ;  it  is,  in  a  moral  view,  the 
anatomy  of  the  heart ;  it  discovers  why  it 
iteats,  and  how  it  beats ;  indicati'S  appearances 
in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  ;  detects  diseases 
with  their  causes,  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
fortunate  in  the  power  it  communicates  of 
applying  suitable  remedies." 

See  Ilutchcaon^  \Vatts\  Lc  Brun,  Cik/uh^ 
ami  Davan  on  the  Patffiwnn ;  (wim^e's  Alorat 
rhiioinqyhify    vol    i.    ch.    7  •,    licifTh    Active 


Pouets  of  Alan  ;  lumhfcv's  Ek mints  oj  Mor. 
Phil. ;  Burke  on  the  ifubiimc  aud  Btamlijml, 
p.  50. 

Passive  Obkdience  of  Christ.  See  Obe- 
dience, and  Sufferings  of  Cbrut. 

Passive  Power,  a  phrase  employed  to 
denote  a  power  of  producing  change,  not  ac- 
tively, but  negatively.  l>r.  Wilbama,  who 
has  revived  the  use  of  it  in  theology,  onder- 
stands  by  it  what  some  philosophers  have  de- 
nominated malum  meUxphtfsimuL,  by  which  is 
meant  the  immediate  cause  of  defectibility. 
mutability,  or  limitation  in  creatures.  Every 
created  being  and  property  must  necessarily 
be  limited.  Limitation  is  as  essentially  an 
attribute  of  a  creature,  as  infinity  is  of  the 
Creator.  This  limitedness  implies  defectibi- 
lity, fallibleness,  and  mutability.  It  is  to  this 
principle,  which  is  entirely  of  a  negative 
character,  that  evil  is  ultimately  to  be  re- 
ferred. It  is  not  communicated  to  the  crea- 
ture by  his  Maker,  nor  could  any  act  of  will 
or  power  prevent  its  connexion  with  any 
created  nature,  any  more  than  such  an  act  (^ 
will  or  power  could  change  the  very  essence 
of  creatureship,  or  cause  an  uncaused  bein^. 
And,  as  the  principle  itself  is  not  connnnm- 
cated,  or  caused  by  the  Creator,  so  neither  are 
its  results.  They  C4in  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  the  being  in  whom  they  are  de- 
veloped. To  himself  alone  must  every  one 
ascribe  them ;  to  himself  as  a  creature,  in 
relation  to  the  principle ;  but  to  himself  as 
sinful  in  relation  to  the  moral  results.  GiU 
Urt's  Life  of  Dr.  WilUams,  note  C. 

pAbsiVE  Prayer,  among  the  mystic  di- 
vines, is  a  total  suspension  or  ligature  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  in  virtue  whereof  the 
soul  remains  of  itself,  and,  as  to  its  own 
powi  r,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  prodncing 
of  any  eflects.  The  passive  state,  aoc<Hdbg 
to  Fenelon,  is  only  passive  in  the  same  sense 
as  contemplation ;  t.  e,  it  docs  not  exclude 
peaceable,  disinterested  acts,  but  only  unquiet 
ones,  or  such  as  tend  to  our  own  interest.  In 
the  passive  state  the  soul  has  not  properly 
any  activity,  any  sensation  of  its  own.  It  is 
a  mere  flexibility  of  the  soul,  to  which  the 
feeblest  impulse  of  grace  gives  motion.  Se« 
Mystic. 

Passover,  Hebrew  noD,  Pesach,  Greek 
ira(7xai  Pascha,  a  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews, 
instituted  in  commemoration  of  their  coming 
out  of  Kgypt ;  because  the  night  before  their 
departure,  the  destroying  angel,  who  put  to 
death  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  passed 
over  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews,  without  en- 
tering therein ;  because  they  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  which  was  kilkd 
the  evening  before,  aud  which,  for  this  reason. 
was  called  the  paschal  lamb.  See  Exod.  xiL; 
Broun ii  Dict^  article  Fejlst ;  and  Mac Etnn 
I'/i  (he  TypeSy  p.  127. 

Pastor,  literally  a  shepherd ;  figurativeij 
a  stated  minister  ap|H>intcd  to  watch  over  and 
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i"  inu't  a  coiigH'^ation.    On  the  qualificationR 
•  »r  ministers  wo  have  already  made  soiuc  re- 


our  miuibterial  success  entirely  depends  th%>rc- 
upou."  1  Cor.  iii.  7.  S»e  Fhivcl's  Charae- 
iiiirk'^  under  that  artiele ;  bat  the  following,  ■  ter  of  an  EcangcUcal  VaaUtTy  in  the  second 
(:iken  Ironi  the  works  of  a  spiritual  and  useful  volume  of  his  works,  p.  7G3,  fol.  ed.;  and 
\\riter,  wc  hope,  will  not  be  found  supcrflu-  .  books  under  article  Ministry. 
<>iixi.  .IcMis  Christ's  description  of  an  evan-  I  Pastoral  Tiikoi/>gy,  that  department  of 
i^i  lieai  pastor.  Malt.  xxiv.  45,  includes  two  •■  theological  science  which  relates  to  the  prac- 
tltiiii^s,  faithfulness  and  prudence.  "If  a  i  tical  duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  Lectures 
1  ipiisicr  W  faithful,  he  deceives  not  others;  on  the  subject  are  delivered  at  the  Dissenting 
.'  .1  it"  he  W'  ftrudent,  he  is  not  apt  to  deceive  colleges  ;  and  it  has  been  treated  more  or  less 
lii.ii>*ir.  His  prudence  sutlers  not  deceivers  at  large  in  Ihinufs  and  Gerard's  Pastoral 
.  .I'ily  t  )  impose  upon  him;  and  his  faithful-  j  CWp,  liaxUr.t  Reformed  Pastor^  Mather^a 
Mr  s  will  not  sutler  him  knowingly  to  impose  \  Student  and  Pastor,  Bridge  s  Christian  Minu- 
u|'in  liis  people.  His  prudence  will  enable  tn/,  ixud  MilUr''s  Clerical  Duties. 
iiiiu  to  discern,  and  his  faithfulness  oblige  |  Patkrnoster,  1.  the  Latin  for  Our /^i^/ier, 
him  to  distribute  wholesome  food  to  his  flock.  >  or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  2.  Erery  tenth  large 
Utit  more  particularly,  |  bead  in  the  rosary  which  Catholics   use  at 

"  1.  Ministerial  faithfulness  includes  pure  their  devotions:  at  this  they  repeat  the 
iiiul  spiritual  aims  and  intentions  for  God,  Lord's  Prayer:  but  at  the  intervening  small 
IMiil.  ii.  i»i>,  21. — 2.  Personal  sincerity,  or  in-  ones,  only  an  Ace  Maria,  3.  The  rosary 
tv'iritv  of  heart,   Neh.  ix.  8;    1  (.'or.  ii.  12. —     itself. 

■  '.  l)i!i,j:onee  in  tlie  dLseharge  of  duty,  Matt.  '  Patiknck,  that  calm  and  unruffled  temper 
\\v.  Jl  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  2. — i.  lmj>artiality  in  the  ,  with  which  a  g(K)d  man  bears  the  evils  of  life. 
ml.niiMstr.itions  of  Christ's  house,  1  Tim.  ^.  I  **  Patience,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "  is  apt 
•Jl.  :>.  An  un>«li;iken  constancy  and  pcrsi'-  to  be  ranked  by  many  among  the  more  hum- 
\«'r.iih'.j  to  the  end.  Rev.  ii.  U).  15nt  the  |  hie  and  obscure  virtues,  belonging  cliiefly  to 
Lord's  Si.'rvants  must  not  only  be  faithful,  but  .  those  who  groan  on  a  sick-bed,  or  who  lan- 
[>i"u.kMit,  discreet,  and  wise.  Fidelity  and  I  guish  in  a  prison  ;  but  in  every  circumstance 
lioiiosfy  make  a  go<Ml  Christian  ;  but  tlie  ad-  I  of  life,  no  virtue  is  more  important  both  to 
'liiion  of  prudence  to  fidelity  makes  a  good  j  duty  and  to  happiness.     It  is  not  confined  to 

a  situation  of  continued  adversity  :  it  princi- 
pally, indeed,   regards  the  disagreeable  cir- 
t)  :lh'  projK'r  means  of  attaining  it.     The  use  |  cumstanccs  which  are  apt  to  occur  :  but  pros- 


^  '-ward.     Faiiht'ulness  will  fix  the  eye  upon 
ill"  rii:lit  end;  but  it  is  prudence  must  direct 


•  »r  p.iuU'Mee  to  a  minister  is  uns))cakably 
•-'I  ■  .It ;  it  not  only  gives  clearness  and  jK'rspi-' 

•  -.u-ify  to  the  mind,  by  freeing  it  from  passions 
and  corporeal  impressions,  enabling  it  thereby 
to  apjMvhend  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  eu- 
abli's  it  in  its  driiberations  about  the  means 
to  make  choice  of  the  most  apt  and  proper; 
and  directs  the  application  of  them  in  the 
fittest  season,  without  precipitation  by  too 
niueh  haste,  or  hazard  by  t<H)  tedious  delay. 

"  1.  Prudence  will  direct  us  to  lay  a  good 
fi>n?idation  of  knowledge  in  our  people's  souls 
hy  catechising  and  instructing  them  in  the 
priiiiiples  of  Christianitv,  without  which  we 
lalMKir  in  >aiu. — 2.  Ministerial  prudence  dis- 
»'ovcrs  itself  in  the  choice  of  such  subjects  as 


and  call  for. — :\.  It  will  not  only  direct  us  in 
the  choice  of  our  subjects,  but  of  the  lan- 
guage, too,  in  which  we  dress  and  deliver 
them  to  our  people. — t.  It  will  show  us  of 
vk  lint  great  use  our  own  affections  are  for  the 
moving  of  others :  and  will  therefore  advise 
IIS,  that,  if  ever  we  expect  the  truths  we 
prearh  should  operate  upon  the  hearts  of 
others,  we  must  first  have  them  impressed 
on  our  own  hearts,  I*iiil.  iii.  IS. — j.  It  will 
diri'ct  us  to  be  careful,  by  the  strictness  and 
gravity  of  our  deportment,  to  maintain  our 
t-'trrm  in  the  consciences  of  our  people. — ti. 
It  will  excite  us  to  si'ck  a  blessing  from  God 


perity  cannot  be  enjoyed,  any  more  than  ad- 
versity supported,  without  it  It  must  enter 
into  the  temper,  and  form  the  habit  of  the 
soul,  if  we  would  pass  through  the  world  with 
tranquillity  and  hononr.**  **  Christian  pa- 
tience,'* says  Mason,  **  is  essentially  different 
from  insensibility,  whether  natural,  artificial, 
or  acquired.  This,  indeed,  sometimes  passes 
for  patience,  though  it  be  in  reality  quite  an- 
other thing ;  for  patience  signifies  suffering. 
Now  if  you  inflict  ever  so  much  pain  on  the 
body  of  another,  if  he  is  not  sensible  of  it,  it 
is  no  pain  to  him;  he  suffers  nothing;  con- 
sequently calmness  under  it  is  no  patience. 
This  insensibility  is  sometimes  natural. 
Some,   in  the  native  temperament  of  their 


the  need  of  our  iH>ople's  souls  do  most  require     mind  and  body,  are  much  less  susceptible  of 


pain  than  others  are.  There  are  different  de- 
grees of  insensibility  in  men,  both  in  their 
animal  and  mental  frame;  so  that  the  same 
event  may  be  a  ^reat  exercise  of  patience  to 
one  man,  which  is  none  at  all  to  another ;  as 
the  latter  feels  little  or  no  pain  from  that 
wound  inflicted  on  the  body  or  mind  which 
gives  the  most  exquisite  anguish  to  the  for- 
mer. Again ;  there  is  an  artificial  insensi- 
bility, such  as  is  procured  by  opiates,  which 
blunt  the  edge  of  pain ;  and  there  is  an  ac- 
quired insensibility,  or  that  wliich  is  attained 
by  the  force  of  principles  strongly  inculcated, 
or  by  long  custom.     Such  was  the  apathy  of 


iij>on  our  studies  and  labours,  as  knowing  all  '  the  Stoics,   who  obstinately  maintaiued  tliai 
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pain  Mas  no  evil,  and  therefore  bore  it  with  quire  it.  What  provocatioiui  had  Joseph  re- 
amazing  firmness,  which,  however,  was  very  ceived  from  his  brethren  ?  bot  he  scmrcelj 
different  from  the  virtue  of  Christian  patience,  mentions  the  crime,  so  eager  is  he  to  an- 
as  appears  from  the  principles  from  which  nounce  the  pardon.  David  says,  *■  They  re- 
they  respectively  proceeded ;  the  one  spring-  warded  me  evil  for  good ;  bat  as  for  me, 
ing  from  pride,  the  other  fh)m  humility."  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sack- 
Christian  patience,  then,  is  something  dif-  cloth.*  Stephen,  dying  nnder  a  shower  of 
ferent  from  all  these.  **  It  is  not  a  careless  stones,  prays  for  his  enemies ,  *  Lord,  lay  not 
indolence,  a  stupid  insensibility,  mechanical  this  sin  to  their  charge.'  But  a  greater  than 
bravery,  constitutional  fortitude,  a  daring  Joseph,  or  David,  or  Stephen,  is  here.  Go 
stoutness  of  spirit,  resulting  fW>m  fatalism,  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  behold  Jesos,  snf- 
philosophy,  or  pride  : — it  is  derived  from  a  fering  for  us.  Every  thing  conspired  to  ren- 
divine  agency,  nourished  by  heavenly  truth,  der  the  provocation  heinons ;  the  natore  of 
and  guided  by  Scriptural  rtdes.*"  I  the  offence,  the  meanness  ai^  obligation  of 

**  Patience,  says  Mr.  Jay,  "  must  be  dis-  the  offenders,  the  righteonsness  of  his  cause, 
played  under  provocations.  Our  opinions,  re-  tlic  grandeur  of  his  person ;  and  all  these 
pntations,  connexions,  offices,  business,  ren-  seemed  to  call  for  vengeance.  The  creatures 
der  us  widely  vulnerable.  The  characters  of  were  eager  to  punish.  Peter  drew  his  i»word ; 
men  are  various ;  their  pursuits  and  their  the  sun  resolved  to  shine  on  such  criminals 
interests  perpetually  clash:  some  try  us  by  '  no  longer;  the  rocks  asked  to  crush  them; 
their  ignorance ;  some  by  their  folly  ;  some  the  earth  trembles  under  the  sinful  load ;  the 
by  their  perverseness  ;  some  by  their  malice.  '  ven'^  dead  cannot  remain  in  their  graves.  He 
Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  the  triumph  suffers  them  all  to  testify  their  sympathy,  but 
of  patience. — We  are  very  susceptive  of  irri-  forbids  their  revenge  ;  and,  lest  the  Judge  of 
tation ;  anger  is  eloquent ;  revenge  is  sweet :  all  should  pour  forth  his  fury,  he  cries,  *  Fa- 
but  to  stand  calm  and  collected ;  to  suspend  ther,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
the  blow  which  passion  was  urgent  to  strike ;  they  do !'  2.  Patience  is  to  be  displayed  in 
to  drive  the  reasons  of  clemency  as  far  as  suffering  affliction.  This  is  another  field  in 
they  will  go ;  to  bring  forward  fairly  in  view  which  patience  gathers  glory.  Affiiction 
the  circumstances  of  mitigation  ;  to  distin-  comes  to  exercise  our  patience,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  surprise  and  deliberation,  in-  guish  it  *  The  trial  of  your  faith  worketk 
firmity  and  crime  ;  or  if  infliction  be  deemed  patience,'  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  di- 
necessary,  to  leave  God  to  be  both  the  judge  vine  blessing,  but  by  the  natural  operation  of 
and  the  executioner :  this  a  Christian  shoiud  things ;  use  makes  perfect ;  tlie  yoke  is  ren- 
labour  after :  his  peace  requires  it  People  dered  easy  by  being  worn,  and  those  parts  of 
love  to  sting  the  passionate :  they  who  are  \  the  body  which  are  most  in  action  are  the 
easily  provoked,  commit  their  repose  to  the  most  strong  and  solid ;  and,  therefore,  we  are 
keeping  of  their  enemies ;  they  he  down  at  ;  not  to  excuse  improper  dispositions  under 
their  feet  and  invite  them  to  strike.  The  man  affliction,  by  saying,  *  It  was  so  trying,  who 
of  temper  places  himself  beyond  vexatious  '  could  help  it  ?'  This  is  to  jusify  impatience 
interruption.  *  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  .  by  what  God  sends  on  purpose  to  make  yoa 
own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down,  '  patient  3.  Patience  is  to  be  exercised  under 
and  without  walls,*  into  which  enter,  over  the  delays.  We  as  naturaUy  pursue  a  desired 
ruins,  serpents,  vagrants,  thieves,  enemies ;  '  good,  as  we  shun  an  apprehended  evil :  the 
while  the  man  who  in  patience  possesses  his  |  want  of  such  a  good  is  as  grieyous  as  the 
soul,  has  the  command  of  himself,  places  a  ;  pressure  of  such  an  evil ;  and  an  ability  to 
defence  all  aroimd  him,  and  forbids  the  en-  j  bear  the  one  is  as  needM  a  qualification  as 

the  fortitude  by  which  we  endure  the  other 


trance  of  such  unwelcome  company  to  offend 
or  discompose.  His  wisdom  requires  it.  *  He 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  of  great  understand- 
ing ;  but  he  that  is  hasty  of  spirit,  exalteth 


It  therefore  equally  belongs  to  patience  to 
wait,  as  to  suffer.  God  does  not  always  im- 
mediately indulge  us  with  an  answer  to  our 


foUv.*  Wisdom  gives  us  large,  various,  com-  |  prayers.  He  hears,  indeed,  as  soon  as  we 
prehensive  views  of  things  ;  the  verj'  exercise  ;  knock  ;  but  he  does,  not  open  the  door  :  to 
operates  as  a  diversion,  ^ords  the  mind  time  stand  there  resolved  not  to  go  without  a  bless- 
to  cool,  and  furnishes  numberless  circum-    ing,   requires  patience;   and  patience  cries. 


stances  tending  to  soften  severity.  His  dig- 
nity requires  it  *  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to 
pass  by  a  transgression.*  The  man  provoked 
to  revenge  is  conquered,  and  loses  the  glory 
of  the  struggle ;  while  he  who  forbears  comes 
off  victor,  crowned  with  no  common  laurels. 
A  flood  assails  a  rock,  and  rolls  off  unable  to 
make  an  impression ;  while  straws  and 
boughs  are  borne  off  in  triumph,  carried  down 
the  stream,  driven  and  tossed.    Examples  re- 


*  Wait  on  the  Ix)rd ;  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart :  wait,  1  sayi 
on  the  Ix>rd.'  '^ 

We  have,  however,  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives to  excite  us  to  the  attainment  of  this 
grace.  1.  God  is  a  God  of  patience,  Rom. 
XV.  5.  2.  It  is  enjoined  by  the  GospeU  Rom. 
xii.  12;  Luke  xxi.  19.  3.  The  present  state 
of  man  renders  the  practice  of  it  absolutely 
necessary,  Hcb.  x.  36.    4.  The  manifold  in- 
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convenionoc  of  impatience  is  a  strong  mc^ive, 
John  iv. ;  Psul.  cvi.  5.  F!minent  ezimples  of 
it,  IleK  xii.  2  ;  vi.  12  ;  Job  i.  22.  6.  Reflect 
ttiat  all  our  trials  will  terminate  in  triumph, 
Janu»8  V.  7,  8  ;  Rom.  ii.  7.  Barrow* 9  Works^ 
vol.  iti.  ser.  10;  Jay's  SfrmoHH^  vol.  L  ser.  2; 
Ml  I  son's  Christian  Morals^  vol.  i.  ser.  3; 
lUairs  Sefnuftut,  vol.  iiL  sermon  II ;  Bishop 
//ttntt\  DisfoursCH^  Tol.  ii.  ser.  10;  Bishop 
Jlitpkins*  Death  Disarmeti^  pp.  I,  120. 

Patikmck  of  God  is  his  longsuffering  or 
t'(  >rlK'arance.  lie  is  called  the  God  of  patience, 
not  only  because  he  is  the  author  and  object 
of  the  grace  of  patience,  but  because  he  is 
patii'nt  or  longsuffering  in  himself,  and  to- 
wards his  creatures.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
(*oii^idered  as  a  <]uality,  accident,  passion,  or 
atlWtion  in  God  as  in  creatures,  but  belongs 
to  tin*  very  nature  and  essence  of  God,  and 
springs  from  his  giXHlm'ss  and  mercy,  Rom. 
ii.  4.  It  is  said  to  hi'  exextised  towards  his 
chosen  iH'ople,  2  Pet  iiL  9;  Rom.  iii.  25; 
Isa.  XXX.  lt< ;  1  Tim.  L  16;  and  towards  the 
nngfKlly,  Horn.  ii.  4  ;  Keel.  viii.  11.  The  end 
of  his  forlHNirance  to  the  wicked,  is,  that  they 
may  K'  without  excuse;  to  make  his  power 
and  giKMlnesH  visible  :  and  partly  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  p<.N>ple,  Gen.  xviii.  32  ;  Rev.  vL 
1 1  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  His  patience  is  manifested 
by  giving  warnings  of  judgments  before  he 
executes  them,  llotj^  vi.  5  ;  Amos  i.  1  ;  2  Pet 
ii.  *).  In  long  delaying  his  judgments,  EccL 
>iii.  11.  In  often  mixing  mercy  with  them. 
There  are  many  instances  of  his  patience  re- 
conkMl  in  the  Scriptures ;  with  the  old  world, 
(len.  vi.  a  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  Gen. 
x\iii. ;  in  Pharaoh,  ExtxL  v.;  in  the  people 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  Acts  xiii.  18  ;  in 
tlie  Amorites  and  Canaanitcs  Gen.  xv.  15 ; 
Lev.  xviii.  28;  in  the  Gentile  world,  Acta 
xvii.  3(1 ;  in  fruitless  professors,  Luke  xiii.  6, 
9  ;  in  Antichrist,  Rev.  ii.  21 ;  xiii.  6  ;  xviii. 
8.  See  CharHtx'/i^s  Works,  voL  i.  p.  780; 
(riirs  Ihniy  of  Divinitij,  vol.  i.  p.  130 ;  Sau' 
rins  Strmonx,  vol.  i.  ser.  10  and  11,  pp.  148, 
1 19  ;   TilUttftons  Sfrwnjt. 

P.iTAiARCiis,  (from  the  Gn-ck  varpia^  fa- 
mill/,  and  uoxtui',  head,  or  ruler,)  heads  of 
families ;  a  name  applied  chiefly  to  those  who 
I  i veil  Ix'fore  Moses,  who  were  both  priests 
and  princes,  without  peculiar  places  fitted  for 
w  orship,  Acts  ii.  29  ;  viL  8.  9  ;  Ileb.  vii.  4. 

Patriarchs,  in  church  history,  are  ecclesi- 
astical dignitarii-s,  or  bishops,  so  called  ftx)m 
their  paternal  authority  in  the  church.  It 
obtained  first  amimg  the  Jews,  as  the  title  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  exer- 
ci5e<l  a  general  authority  over  the  Jews  of 
Syria  abd  Persia,  af^er  the  destruction  of  Je- 
riLsalem.  The  patriarchate  of  Tiberias,  for 
the  Western  Jews,  subsisted  till  the  year  415; 
that  of  Babylon,  for  the  Eastern  Jews,  till  1038. 
When  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church, 
the  power  of  patriarchs  was  not  the  same  in 
all,  but  diflcrcd  according  to  the  differvnt 


customs  of  cotintries,  or  the  pleasure  of  kings 
and  councils.  Thus  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
ttnople  grew  to  be  a  patriarch  over  the  patri- 
archs of  Ephesus  and  Cesacea,  and  was  called 
the  (Ecumenical  and  Universal  Patriarch ;  and 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  some  prero- 
gatives which  no  other  patriarch  but  himself 
enjoyed ;  such  as  the  right  of  consecrating 
and  approving  of  every  single  bishop  under 
his  jurisdiction.  The  patriarchate  has  ever 
been  esteemed  the  supreme  dignity  in  the 
church :  the  bishop  had  onlv  under  him  the 
territory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bishop ; 
the  metropolitan  snperintended  a  province, 
and  had  for  suffingans  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince ;  the  primate  was  the  chief  of  what  was 
then  called  a  diocese,  and  had  several  metro- 
politans under  him ;  and  the  patriarch  had 
under  him  several  dioceses,  composing  one 
exarchate,  and  the  primates  themselves  were 
under  him.  Usher,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and 
Morinus,  attribute  the  establishment  of  the 
grand  patriarchates  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, who,  in  their  opinion,  according  to 
the  description  of  the  world  then  given  by 
geographers,  pitched  ou  three  principal  cities 
in  the  three  parts  of  the  known  world,  vix. 
Rome  in  Europe,  Antioch  in  Asia,  and  Alex- 
andria in  Africa ;  and  thus  formed  a  trinity 
of  patriarchs.  Others  maintain  that  the 
name  patriarch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  that  for  a  longtime 
afterwards  patriarchit  and  primates  were  con- 
founded together,  as  being  all  equally  chiefs 
of  dioceses,  and  equally  superior  to  metropo* 
litans,  who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces. 
Hence  Socrates  gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all 
the  chiefs  of  dioceses,  and  reckons  ten  of 
them.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
dignity  of  patriarch  was  appropriated  to  tho 
five  grand  sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  till  after 
the  (.^ouncil  of  Chalcedon,  in  451 ;  for  when 
the  Council  of  Nice  regulated  the  limits  and 
prerogatives  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  Rome, 
Antifx^h,  and  Alexandria,  it  did  not  give 
them  the  title  of  patriarchs,  though  it  allowed 
them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges  thereof: 
thus  when  the  Council  of  Constantinople  ad- 
judged the  second  place  to  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who,  till  then,  was  only  a 
suffragan  of  Heraclea,  it  said  nothing  of  the 
patriarchate.  Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found 
in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
whereby  the  fifth  place  is  assigned  to  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  nor  did  these  five  patri- 
archs govern  all  the  churches. 

There  were  besides  many  independent 
chiefs  of  dioceses,  who,  far  fh>m  owning  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  grand  patriarchs,  called 
themselves  patriarchs,  such  as  tliat  of  Aqui* 
l«ia;  nor  was  Carthage  ever  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Mosheim  (^ICales. 
ffisL,  vol.  i.  p.  284)  imagines  that  the  bishops 
who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  f^re-^nusdo^K^ 
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oviT  the  rest iifiluir order,  were  disrinpuishul 
by  the  Jewish  title  of  patriarchs  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  authority  of  the  patriarchs 
pnulually  increased  till  about  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century :  all  affairs  of  moment  within 
the  eonip:i:>fl  of  their  patriarchates  come  be- 
fore them,  cither  at  first  hand,  or  by  appeals 
from  the  metro|)olitans.  They  consecrated 
bishops ;  assembled  yearly  in  coimcil  the 
clerfry  of  their  respective  districts;  pro- 
nounced a  decisive  judgment  on  those  cases 
where  Jiceusiilioiis  were  brouu'ht  against 
bish()i>8 ;  and  appointed  vicars  or  deputies, 
clothed  with  their  authority,  for  the  preser- 
vatuuioi' order  and  iranijuiliity  in  the  remoter 
proviiicis.  In  short,  nothing  was  done  with- 
<mt  onsulting  them,  and  their  decrees  were 
executed  with  th<*  same  regularity  and  respect 
as  those  of  the  princes. 

It  deser\'es  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  ac- 
knowUnlged  through  all  the  provinces  without 
exception.  Several  districts  both  in  tlie 
eastern  and  western  empires,  were  exempted 
from  their  jurisdiction.  The  l^;itin  C^hurch 
had  no  patriarchs  till  the  sixth  century  ;  and 
the  churches  of  Gaul,  Jlritain,  &c.,  were 
never  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Rotne,  whose  authority  only  ex- 
tended to  the  suburbicary  provinces.  There 
was  no  priuKicy,  no  exarchate,  «or  patri- 
archate, owned  here ;  but  the  bishops,  with 
the  metropolitans,  governed  the  church  in 
common.  Indeed,  after  the  name  patriarch 
becanu*  fre<iueut  in  the  West,  it  was  attributed 
to  the  bishop  of  Bourges  and  Iaous  ;  hut  it 
was  (mly  in  the  first  signification,  viz.,  as 
heads  of  dioceses.  Du  Cange  says,  there 
have  been  some  abbots  who  liave  borne  the 
title  of  patriarchs.  The  archbishops  of  I/!sb<m 
and  Venice  have  still  the  title.  The  fonner  is 
primate  of  Portugal  y  but  the  latter  has  no 
authority  over  other  archbishops. 

At  present,  the  Greek  Church  is  governed 
by  four  patriarchs,  viz.,  those  of  Constanti- 
fit'pte^  Jcnufitiem^  Antim:h^  and  Alexatulritu 
The  last  three  arc  etjual  and  independent, 
but  they  acknowledge  the  sujHjriority  of  the 
other,  and  his  authority,  in  so  far  that  nothing 
im{M)rtant  can  be  undertaken  in  the  regulation 
of  spiritual  affairs  without  his  consent 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  elected, 
by  plurality  of  votes,  by  the  metropolitan 
and  neighbouring  bishops,  aiid  presented  to 
the  sultan  for  institution.  This  favour  is 
seldom  refused,  if  he  bring  with  him  the  usual 
presents,  which  have  varied,  according  to  the 
varieties  of  wealth  or  avarice,  from  i>0,0()0  to 
.'{(>,(M)0  dollars.  But  having  conceded  this 
fonnality  in  the  election,  the  sultan  retains  the 
unmitigated  power  of  deposition,  banishment, 
or  execution  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that 
even  the  paltry  exaction  on  institution  is  mo- 
tive sufficient  for  the  frerpient  exertion  of  that 
IKiMcr  :  and  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that 


the  patriarch,  on  stmie  trifling  dispute,  has 
been  obliged  to  purchase  his  confirmatioD  in 
office.  He  possesses  the  privilege  (in  name, 
perhaps,  rather  than  reality)  of  nominating 
his  brother  patriarchs :  and,  afUr  their  sub- 
sequent election  by  the  bishops  of  their  re- 
spective patriarchates,  of  confirming  the 
election ;  but  the  barat  of  the  sultan  is  still 
necessary  to  give  authority  both  to  themselves 
and  even  to  every  bishop  whom  they  may 
eventually  appoint  in  the  execution  of  their 
oHico.  The  election  of  the  other  patriarcb.s, 
as  they  are  further  removed  from  the  centre 
of  oppression,  is  less  restrained,  and  their  de- 
position less  frequent  But  this  comparative 
security  is  attended  by  little  power  or  coose- 
(|uence ;  and  two  at  least  of  the  three  sre  be- 
lieved to  number  very  few  subjects  who  re- 
main faitliful  to  the  orthodox  church.  The 
patriarch  of  Antioch  has  two  rivals  who  as- 
sume the  same  title  and  dignity — the  one  as 
the  head  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Church,  the 
other  as  the  Manmitc  patriarch,  or  head  of 
the  Syrian  Catholics.  The  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  resides  generally  at  Cairo, 
has  also  his  Coptic  rival ;  and  the  few  who 
are  subject  to  him.  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
villages  (jr  ca]>ital  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  pa- 
triarchs of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  reside 
chiefly  at  Constantinople,  and  enjoy  very 
slender  and  precarious  revenues.  Edcc.  lUv. 
July,  1831. 

Patricians,  ancient  sectaries  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  church  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  ;  thus  called  from 
their  founder,  Patricius,  preceptor  of  a  Mar- 
cionite  called  Svmmachus.  His  distinguish- 
ing tenet  was,  tKat  the  substance  of  the  flesh 
is  not  the  work  of  God,  but  that  of  the  devil ; 
on  which  account  his  adherents  bore  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  their  own  flesh,  which 
sometimes  carried  them  so  far  as  to  kill  them- 
selves. 

Patripassians,  a  sect  that  appeared  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  second  century  ;  k>  called 
from  their  ascribing  the  passion  or  sufferings 
of  (Christ  to  the  Father ;  for  they  asserted  the 
unity  of  God  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
all  distinction  of  persons,  and  to  make  the 
Father  and  Son  precisely  the  same ;  in  which 
they  were  followed  by  the  Sabellians  and 
others.  The  author  and  head  of  the  Patri- 
passians was  Praxcas,  a  philosopher  of  Phrj- 
gia,  in  Asia. 

Patristics,  Thevlodia  PatrisiicOt  that 
branch  of  historical  tneology  which  treatt 
particularly  of  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  It  is  at  present  studied 
with  unusual  zeal  in  Germany,  where,  at  Tu- 
bingen, a  cheap  '*  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Laiia- 
orum  "  was  published  in  1827. 

Patronage,  or  Advowson,  a  sort  of  in- 
corporeal hereditament,  consisting  in  the  right 
of  preseutation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical 
benefice.    Advowson  signifies  the  taking  into 
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protection^  ami  then*f(irc  is  synonymous  ifrith 
patronage;  and  hv  wliu  has  the  right  of  ad- 
vowson  is  called  the  patron  of  the  church. 

Paulianistb,  a  sect  so  called  from  their 
founder  Pauhis  Samosatcnos,  a  natiyc  of  Sa- 
niosata,  eh>cted  hishop  of  Antioch,  iu  262. 
IIi>  doctrine  seems  to  have  amounted  to  this: 
that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in 
(iixl  in  the  same  manner  as  the  faculties  of 
r<  Mson  and  activity  do  in  man ;  that  Christ 
M  a-%  lM)rn  a  mere  man ;  but  that  the  reason 
or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into  him, 
and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth, 
.Mul  instruitiil  the  nations;  and  finally,  that 
on  acfouut  of  this  union  of  the  Divine  Word 
with  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might,  though 
inipropcrly,  Ik.*  called  (lod.  It  is  also  said 
liiat  he  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of 
tlio  Father  and  the  Son,  &c. ;  for  which 
i-<>.)s<)ri  th«^  Council  of  Nice  ordered  those 
hapii/ed  by  him  to  be  re-baptized.  Being 
(oiidcmned  by  Dionysius  Alexandrinus  in 
a  coiinciU  he  abjured  his  errors  to  avoid 
iKposition;  but  soim  after  he  resumed  them, 
aiiil  was  actually  deposed  by  another  coun- 
cil in  201).  He  may  be  considered  as  the 
tailicr  of  the  modern  St)cinians ;  and  his  er- 
rors are  Ncverely  condemned  by  the  Council 
ot  Nice,  wh<.«e  creed  differs  a  httle  from  that 
iio\i  usi'd  under  the  same  name  in  the  Church 
of  Fn<;land.  The  creed  agreed  uiwn  by  the 
Nicene  Fathers,  with  a  view  to  the  errors  of 
l*auhis  Samosatenus,  concludes  thus : — **  But 
tlioM*  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not.  and  that' he  was  not  before  he  was  bom, 
tlic  Catholic  and  ajwstolic  church  anathema- 
tizes." 

pAULioiANft,  so  called  from  their  founder, 
o!ic  Paulus,  an  Armenian,  in  the  seventh 
ci-iitury,  who,  with  hLs  brother  John,  formed 
this  siH't ;  though  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  were  thu>!  called  from  another  Paul,  an 
Artncnian  by  birth,  who  lived  under  the  reign 
*^f  Justinian  II.  In  the  seventh- century,  one 
<N)nstantine  revived  this  drooping  party, 
which  had  suffered  much  fmm  the  violence 
of  its  adversaries,  and  was  ready  to  expire 
under  the  severity  of  the  imperial  edicts,  and 
that  zeal  with  which  they  were  carried  into 
i-xifution.  The  Paulicians,  however,  by  their 
nnnilKT,  and  the  countenance  of  the  em)>eror 
Nicephorus,  became  formidable  to  all  the 
Ka«it.  Hut  the  cruel  rage  of  persecution, 
which  liad  for  some  years  been  suspended, 
broke  forth  with  redoubled  violence  under 
the  riMgns  of  Michael  Curopalates,  and  Leo 
the  .Vrnienian,  who  inflicted  capital  punish- 
nicnt  on  such  of  the  Paulicians  as  refused  to 
return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The 
ijiiprcis  ThcfHlora,  tutoress  of  the  em]K*ror 
Michael,  in  84.'>,  would  oblige  them  either  to 
Ik?  cfmvertitl,  or  to  quit  the  empire;  upon 
wliich  s«'veral  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  the  Saniccnh;  but  they 
vcr^  ncith«'r  all  exterminate»l  nor  banished. 


Upon  this,  they  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Saracens,  and  choosing  for  their  chief  an 
officer  of  the  greatest  resolution  and  valour, 
whose  name  was  Curbeus,  they  declared 
against  the  Gn*eks  a  war  which  was  carried 
on  for  fifty  years  with  the  greatest  ychc- 
mence  and  fur}'.  During  these  commotions, 
some  Paulicians,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  spread  abroad  their  doctrines 
among  the  Bulgarians :  many  of  them,  cither 
from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  the  propa^tion 
of  their  opinions,  or  fVum  a  natural  desire  of 
flying  from  the  persecution  which  they  suf- 
fered under  the  Grecian  yoke,  retired  about 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  from  Bul- 
garia and  Thrace,  and  formed  settlements  in 
other  countries.  1'heir  first  migration  was 
into  Italy,  whence,  in  process  of  time,  they 
sent  colonies  into  almost  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Europe,  and  formed  gradually  aoonsiderable 
number  of  religious  assemblies,  who  adhered 
to  their  doctrine,  and  who  were  afterwards 
persecuted  with  the  ntmost  vehemence  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  In  Italy  they  were  called 
Patarinif  from  a  certain  place  called  Pataria^ 
being  a  part  of  the  city  of  Biilan,  where  they 
held  their  assemblies ;  and  Cifatharit  or  6V<- 
zaru  from  Gazaria,  or  the  Lesser  Tartary. 
In  France  they  were  called  AlAi^enses,  The 
first  religious  assembly  the  Paulicians  had 
formed  in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Orleans  in  1017,  nnder  the  reign 
of  Robert,  when  many  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned  alive.  They  have  been 
accused  of  Manichsism ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  this  was  only  a  slanderous  n>port 
raised  against  them  by  their  enemies;  and 
that,  bating  some  extravagances  in  their 
views,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  human  invention,  and  desirous  of 
returning  to  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. They  refuR»d  to  worship  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Cross,  which  was  sufficient  in 
those  ages  to  procure  for  them  the  name  of 
atheists ;  and  they  also  refused  to  partake  of 
the  sacraments  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  which  will  account  for  the  allega- 
tion that  they  rejected  them  altogether, 
though  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may,  like 
the  Quakers  and  some  other  sects,  actually 
have  discarded  them,  as  outward  ordinances. 
See  Mosheitna  Church  History^  vol.  iL  p.  .'163. 

Peace,  that  state  of  mind  in  which  persons 
are  exposed  to  no  open  violence  to  interrupt 
their  tranquillity.  1.  Social  peace  is  mutual 
agreement  one  with  another,  whereby  we  for- 
bear injuring  one  another,  Ps.  xxxiv.  14; 
cxxxiL — 2.  Ecclesiastical  peace  is  fhicdoni 
from  contentions,  and  rest  from  persecutions, 
Isa.  xi.  13  ;  xxxii.  17  ;  Rev.  xii.  14. — 3.  Spiri- 
tual peace  is  deliverance  from  sin,  by  which 
we  were  at  enmity  with  God,  Rom.  v.  1 ;  the 
result  of  which  is  peace  in  the  conscience, 
Heb.  X.  22.     This  peace  is  the  gift  of  God 
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through  JcsQS  Christ,  2  Thess.  iii.  16.  It  is 
a  bicss'iD^  of  great  importance,  Psalm  cxix. 
165.  It  IS  denominated  perfect,  Isaiah  xxvi. 
3 ;  inexpressible,  PhiL  iv.  7 ;  permanent,  Job 
xxxiv.  29  ;  John  xvi.  22  ;  eternal,  Isaiah  Ivii. 
2  ;  Hcb.  iv.  9.     See  Happiness. 

Peace,  Religious,  a  name  given  to  two 
famous  treaties,  both  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation :  one  concluded  July  22,  1532,  and 
called  the  Beligious  Peace  of  Nuremberg ;  the 
other,  concluded  September  26,  1555,  and 
called  the  Beligious  Peace  of  Augsburg. 

Pearson,  John,  bishop  of  Chester,  a 
learned  and  pious  prelate  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  an  English  divine, 
rector  of  Snorincr,  Norfolk,  where  ho  was 
bom  in  1612.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  in  1639,  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  now  became  chap- 
lain to  liord  Keeper  Finch,  who  presented 
liim  to  the  living  of  Torrington,  Suffolk  ;  but 
on  the  success  of  the  Parliamentarian  party, 
he  was  one  of  the  ministers  ejected  on  account 
of  their  monarchical  principles.  In  1650,  how- 
ever, he  was  appointed  to  St.  Clement's  East 
Cheap,  in  the  city  of  I^ondon,  and  after  the 
Restoration,  became  in  succession,  Ltidy  Mar- 
garet Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of 
Jesus  C^ollege,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  rectory  of  St.  Christopher's, 
lyondon,  and  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely. 
In  1662  he  was  removed  to  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  College,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the  liturgy  ;  a 
task  for  which  his  previous  publications  had 
announced  him  to  be  peculiarly  well  qualified. 
'J'he  death  of  bishop  Wilkins,  in  1673,  made 
room  for  his  advancement  to  the  episcopal 
biMich,  and  he  was  accordingly  raised  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Chester,  over  which  diocese  he 
continued  to  preside  till  his  death  in  1686. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known, 
is  his  celebrated  '*  Exposition  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,"  originally  delivered  by  him  in  a  scries 
of  sermons  or  lectures  from  the  pulpit  of  St 
Clement's,  which  contains  a  body  of  divinity, 
and  a  large  portion  of  imp<>rtant  biblical  cri- 
ticism and  exposition.  This  elaborate  and 
learncHi  work  first  appeared  in  1659,  and  was 
republished  in  folio,  1676,  since  which  time 
it  has  gone  through  at  least  a  dozen  editions, 
and  still  sustains  its  reputation.  It  is  used 
as  a  text-book  at  the  universities,  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  standards  of 
appeal  on  doctrinal  matters  m  the  Church  of 
England. — Joneses  Christ.  liittg. 

Pelagians,  a  sect  who  appeared  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  maintained 
the  following  doctrines :  I.  That  Adam  was 
by  nature  mortal ;  and,  whether  he  had  sinned 
or  not,  would  certainly  have  died.— 2.  That  the 
consequences  of  Adam*s  sin  were  confined  to 
bis  own  person. — 3.  That  newborn  infants 
arc  in  the  same  situation  with  Adam  bcfi»re 


the  fall — 4.  That  the  law  qualiBed  men  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded 
upon  equal  promises  with  the  gospek — 5. 
That  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead 
does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection.— 6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is  given 
according  to  our  merits. — 7.  That  this  grace 
is  not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every 
moral  act ;  the  liberty  of  the  will  and  infor- 
mation in  points  of  duty  being  sufficient. 

The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Pelagios,  a 
native  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  tra- 
dition he  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  in  Wales,  of  which  he  became  a 
monk,  and  afterwards  an  abbot  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  went  over  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Rome,  wher«  he  and  his  friend 
Celestius  propagated  their  opinions,  though 
in  a  private  manner.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  Goths,  a.d.  410,  they  retired  from  Rome, 
and  went  first  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  into 
Africa,  where  they  published  their  doctrines 
with  more  freedom.  From  Africa,  Pelagius 
passed  into  Palestine,  while  Celestius  re- 
mained at  Carthage,  with  a  view  to  prefer- 
ment desiring  to  be  admitted  among  the  pn>8- 
byters  of  that  city.  But  the  discovery  of  his 
opinions  having  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  his 
errors  being  condemned  in  a  council  held  at 
Carthage,  a.d.  412,  he  departed  from  th?t 
city,  and  went  into  the  East  It  was  fn>m 
this  time  that  Augustin,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Hippo,  began  to  attack  the  lenets  of  Pelagias 
and  Celestius  in  his  learned  and  elegant  writ- 
ings ;  and  to  him,  indei>d,  is  principally  duo 
the  glory  of  having  suppressed  this  sect' in  its 
very  birth. 

'f  hings  went  more  smoothly  with  Pelagius 
in  the  I-^st,  w  here  he  enjoyed  the  pn>teetion 
and  favour  of  John,  bishop  of  .^nualein, 
whose  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  Origen 
led  him  naturally  to  countenance  those  of 
Pelagius,  on  account  of  the  conformity  that 
there  seemed  to  be  between  these  two  sys- 
tems. Under  the  shadow  of  this  poweriul 
protection,  Pelagius  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  opinions,  and  formed  disciples  in 
several  places.  And  though,  in  the  year  415, 
he  was  accused  by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  Pres- 
byter, whom  Augustin  had  sent  into  Pales- 
tine for  that  purpose,  before  au  assembly  of 
bishops  met  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was  dis- 
missed without  the  least  censure;  and  not 
only  so,  but  was  soon  alter  fully  acquitted  of 
all  errors  by  the  council  of  DiospoUs. 

This  controversy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  referred  by  C'Jlestius  and  Felagtus  to  the 
decision  of  Zosimus,  who  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  a.  d.  417.  The  new  pontiff^ 
gained  over  by  the  ambiguous  and  seemingly 
orthodox  confession  of  faith  that  Celestius, 
who  was  now  at  Rome,  had  artfully  drawn 
up,  and  also  by  the  letters  and  protestations 
of  Pelagius,  pronounced  in  favour  of  these 
monks,  declared  them  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
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uiijiuitly  perst'cutiMl  by  their  advcrsarief.  The 
African  bishops,  with  Augustin  at  their  head, 
little  alTccted  with  this  declaration,  continued 
obstinately  to  maintain  the  judgiuent  they 
had  pronounced  in  this  matter,  and  to 
strengthen  it  by  their  exhortations,  their 
let  tens  and  their  writings.  Zosimiis  yielded 
to  the  jK'rseverance  of  the  AfVicans,  changed 
his  mind,  and  condemncHU  with  the  utmost 
s.'vcrit},  Polagius  and  Cclestius,  whom  he 
h;ul  honoured  with  his  approbation,  and  co- 
MM-oU  \iith  his  pn^tection.  This  was  followed 
)>\  a  train  of  evils,  which  pursued  these  two 
iitoiiks  without  interruption.  They  were  eon- 
(loiniu'd.  sayii  Mosheini,  by  that  sameEphesian 
ottiiiu'il  which  had  launched  its  thunder  at 
the  head  of  Ni'fttorius.  In  short,  the  Gauls, 
r>rit(>ns,  and  Africans,  by  their  councils  and 
<Mir|itT(ir.s  by  their  edicts  and  penal  laws,  de« 
iiKili^i-icl  this  sect  in  its  infancy,  and  sup- 
ir-ssttl  it  tMilirely  before  it  had  acquired  any 
i«'lrral)Ie  degree  of  vigour  or  cousistence.  ) 
S.'f  Wtiftjers'  History  of  Auyustinism  and  Pc- 
Li  imnism  from  the  orujinal  sources,     AnJover, 

Pknantk.  a  punishment  either  volnntary, 
or  iniiMisod  by  authority,  for  the  faults  a  per- 
son has  connnittiil.  Penance  is  one  of  the 
M*ven  sacraments  of  the  Romish  Church. 
H«*yides  fasting,  alms,  abstinence,  and  the  like, 
wh  ch  are  the  general  conditions  of  penance, 
tliere  are  others  of  a  more  particular  kind ; 
as  the  re))eating  a  certain  number  of  ave- 
marys,  paternosters,  and  cnnlos ;  Mcaring  a  j 
h.iir  shirt,  and  giving  one's  self  a  certain 
nunibi.'r  of  stripos.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  it  is 
usual  to  si>e  Christians  almost  naked,  loaded 
M  ith  eliains,  and  lashing  themselves  at  every 
step.     Siv  PorKRY, 

Pkniten'ck  is  sometimi^s  used  for  a  state 
of  repentance,  and  sometimes  for  the  act  of 
re|K'nting.  It  is  also  used  for  a  discipline 
or  punislmient  attending  repentance,  more 
usually  called  ptmince.  It  also  gives  title  to 
several  religitHis  orders,  consisting  either  of 
converted  debauchees  and  reformed  prosti- 
tutes, or  of  persons  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  office  of  reclaiming  thenL  See  article 
Pknitknts. 

Pkmtential,  an  ecclesiastical  book  re- 
tained among  the  Romanists,  in  which  is 
prescribe<l  what  relates  to  the  impositiqn  of 
penance,  and  the  reconciliation  of  {>enitents. 
There  are  various  penitentials:  as  the  Roman 
I>i*nitential,  that  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that 
of  Pope  Gregory  III.,  &c. 

Penitentiary,  in  the  ancient  Christian 
Church,  a  name  given  to  certain  presbyters 
or  priests,  appointed  in  every  church  to  re- 
ceive the  private  confessions  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  facilitate  public  discipline,  by  ac- 
quainting them  M'hat  sins  were  to  be  expiated 
by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint  private  pen- 
ance for  such  private  crimes  as  were  not  pro- 
per to  be  publicly  censured. 


Penitentiary,  uImi  in  the  court  of  Rome,  is 
an  office  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered 
out  the  secret  bulls,  dispensations,  &c.  Peni- 
tentiary is  also  an  officer  in  some  cathedrals, 
yetted  with  power  from  the  bishop  to  absolve 
in  cases  referred  to  him. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  such  houses  as 
have  been  established  for  the  reception  and 
reformation  of  females  who  have  been  se- 
duced from  the  path  of  virtue ;  as  "  The 
Ix)ndon  Female  renitentUry,**  a  most  im- 
portant and  useftil  institution,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  patronized  by  her 
majesty,  and  conducted  on  truly  Christian 
principles,  by  means  of  which  numbers  of 
miserable  outcasts  have  not  only  been  reco- 
vered to  the  proprieties  of  moral  conduct,  but 
have  given  satisfkctory  evidence  of  genuine 
conversion  to  God. 

Penitents,  an  appellatitm  given  to  certain 
fraternities  of  penitents,  distinguished  by  the 
different  shape  and  colour  of  their  habits. 
These  are  secular  societies,  who  have  their 
rules,  statutes,  and  churches,  and  make  pub- 
lic processions  under  their  particular  crosses 
or  banners.  Of  these,  it  is  said  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  are  as  follow : — The  ANTiite  Peni- 
tents, of  which  there  arc  several  different 
sorts  at  Rome,  the  most  ancient  of  which  was 
constituted  in  1264  :  the  brethren  of  this  fra- 
ternity everj-  year  give  portions  to  a  certain 
number  of  young  girls,  in  order  to  their  being 
married :  their  habit  is  a  kind  of  white  sack- 
cloth, and  on  the  shoulder  is  a  circle,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  red  and  white  cross. 
Black  Penitents,  the  most  coosiderable  of 
which  are  the  Brethren  of  Merc^,  instituted 
in  U88  bv  some  Florentines,  m  or<ler  to 
assi.Nt  criminaU  during  their  imprisonment, 
and  at  the  time  of  their  death.  On  the  day 
of  execution  they  walk  in  procession  before 
them,  sinking  the  seven  jienitential  psalms, 
and  the  litanies :  and  aAer  they  are  dead, 
they  take  them  down  from  the  gibbet,  and 
bury  them  :  their  habit  is  black  sackcloth. 
There  are  others  whose  business  it  is  to  bury 
such  persons  as  are  found  dead  in  the  streets: 
these  wear  a  death's  head  on  one  side  of  their 
habit  There  are  also  blue,  grey,  red,  green, 
and  violet  penitents,  all  which  are  remarkable 
for  little  else  besides  the  different  colours  of 
their  habits. 

Penitents  or  converts  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
— a  congregation  of  religious  at  Seville,  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  women  who  have  led  a 
licentious  life,  founded  in  1550.  This  mo- 
nastery is  divid*.*d  into  three  quarters:  one 
for  professed  religious,  another  for  novices,  a 
third  for  those  who  are  under  correction. 
When  these  last  give  signs  of  a  real  repent- 
ance, they  are  removed  into  the  quarter  of  the 
novices,  where,  if  they  do  not  behave  them- 
selves well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  correc- 
tion.    They  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin. 
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Penitents  of  Orvieto,  are  an  order  of  nnns 
instituted  by  Antony  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman 
of  Orvieto,  in  Italy.  The  monastery  he  built 
was  at  fint  designed  for  the  reception  of  poor 
girls  abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was 
erected  into  a  monastery,  for  the  reception  of 
such  as,  having  abandoned  themselves  to  im- 
purity were  willing  to  take  up  and  consecrate 
themselves  to  God  by  solemn  vows.  Their 
rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

Order  of  Penitents  of  St  Magdalen  was 
established  about  the  year  1272,  by  one  Ber- 
nard, a  citizen  of  Marseilles,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  of  converting  the  cour- 
U'zuns  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  seconded 
by  several  others,  who,  forming  a  kind  of 
society,  were  at  length  erected  into  a  religious 
order  by  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  under  the  nile 
of  St.  Aiigustin.  F.  Gesney  says,  they  also 
ninde  a  religious  order  of  the  penitents,  or 
women  they  converted,  giving  them  the  same 
rules  and  obbcrvances  which  they  themselves 
kept. 

( 'onpegation  of  Penitents  of  St  Magdalen, 
at  Paris,  owed  its  rise  to  the  preaching  of  F. 
Titisenin,  a  Franciscan,  Mho  converti'd  a  vast 
number  of  courtezans,  about  the  year  1492. 
]<<>uis,  duke  of  Orleans,  gave  them  his  house 
for  a  monastery  ;  or  rather,  as  appears  by 
their  ctmstitution,  Tharles  VIIL  gave  them 
the  hotel  called  Bochaigne,  whence  they  were 
removed  to  St,  George's  Chapel,  in  157*2.  By 
virtue  of  a  brief  (;f  Pope  Alexander,  Simon, 
bishop  of  Pans,  in  1497,  drew  them  up  a 
lH)dy  of  statutes,  and  gave  them  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustin.  It  was  necessary,  before  a 
woman  could  be  admitted,  that  she  had  firi^t 
committed  the  sin  of  the  flesh.  None  were 
admitted  who  were  above  thirty-live  years  of 
age.  Since  its  refonnation  by  Mary  Alve- 
quin,  in  1G16,  none  have  been  admitted  but 
uuiids,  who,  however,  still  retain  the  ancient 
nume,  i>enitents. 

Pknn,  >Villiam,  a  distinguished  philan- 
thropist, was  descended  from  an  ancient 
fauiily,  respectable  both  in  |H>int  of  character 
and  independence,  as  ^early  as  the  first  public 
records  notice  it  He  was  the  son  of  Ad- 
niii*al  -^ir  AVilliam  Penn,  and  wiis  born  in 
London,  in  the  parish  of  St  Catharine,  on 
Tover  Hill,  on  the  Utli  of  Octol>er,  1044. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  where  there  Mas 
an  excellent  fvee  gramniar-schoi>l,  founded 
only  fifteen  years  before,  by  Samuel  Hars- 
nett,  archbishop  of  York.  As  something  re- 
markable is  usually  said  of  all  great  men  in 
the  ettrly  part  of  their  lives,  so  it  was  said  of 
AVilliam  renn,  that,  while  here  and  alone  in 
his  chamber,  being  then  eleven  years  old,  he 
was  suddenly  suq)rised  with  an  inward  com- 
fort, and,  as  he  thought,  an  external  glory,  in 
the  r<M)m,  which  gave  rise  to  religious  emo- 
tions, dui'ing  which  he  had  the  strongest  con- 


viction of  the  l)eing  of  a  Caod,  and  that  the 
soul  of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying  commu- 
nication with  him.     He  believed,  also,  that 
the  seal  of  divinity  had  been  put  upon  him  at 
this  moment,  or  that  he  had  been  awakened 
or  called  upon  to  a  holy  life.     Bat  wbaterer 
was  the  external  occasion,  or  whether  any  or 
none,  or  whatever  were  the  particular  notions 
which  he  is  said  to  have  imbibed  at  this 
period,  certain   it   is,   that  while  he  was  at 
Chigwell  school,  his  mind  was  seriously  im- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  religion.     Having 
fcft  Chigwell  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  went 
to  a  private  school  on  Tower  Hill,  which  was 
near  his  father's  Ix>ndon  residence.     Here  he 
had  greater  advantages  than  before ;  for  his 
father,  to  promote  his  scholarsliip,  kept  for 
him  a  private  tutor  in  his  own  bouse.     At 
the  age  of  fit\eon,  he  had  made  snch  progress 
in  his  stuclii  s,  that  it  was  thought  fit  to  scud 
him  to  college.     He  was  accoitiingly  entered 
a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ's   Church 
College,  Oxford.     He  is  said  to  have  paid 
great  attention  to  his  college  exercises,  and 
yet  to  have  allowed  himself  all  reasonable  re- 
creation. Though  William  Penn  ♦as  a  youth 
of  a  lively  genius,  and  though  he  indulged 
himself  at  times  in  manly  sports  and  exer- 
cises, yet  he  never  forgot  the  religious  im- 
pressions which  he  had  received  at  Chigwell 
school.     These,  on  the  other  band,  had  been 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  preachiop 
of  Thomas  IjOc,    This  person,  a  la}'man,  had 
belonged  to  the   I'niversity  of  Oxford,  bm 
had  tlun  become  a  quaker.     The  doi-triiu-s 
Mhicli  he  pn»mulgate*.l  seem  tg  have  given  a 
new  turn  to  the  mind  of  William  Penn,  wlio 
was  incapable  of  concealing  what  he  thought 
it  a  duty  to  profess.     Accordingly,  on  di»c<H 
veriiig  that  some  of  his  fellow  students  en- 
tertained religious  sentiments  which  were  in 
unison  with  bis  own,  be  bi.>gan,  in  conjum*- 
tion  with  tliem,  to  withdraw  himself  from  tin* 
establi^hed  worshiji,   iind  to  hold   mevliup. 
Mhero  tliey  l'oll(>wetl  their  devotional  exer- 
cises in  their  own  May.    This  conduct,  which 
soon   became   knoMU,    gave   offence    to  the 
heads  of  the  college,  mIio,  in  consequence  of 
it,  liiic-u  all  of  them  for  nonconformity.     This 
happened  in  tl.o  year  lf)Gi>,  and   Penn  was 
afterwards  txjK'lled  from    college,   when  he 
returned  h<m)e.     His  father  is  said  to  luive 
received    him  coldly,  not    approving  of  Im 
religious  propeni.it ies.       In   16G2    liis   father 
sent  him  abroad,  in  company  with  iK?rsous  of 
rank,  v  lio  were  then  going  on  their  travels. 
The  j>laee  where  William  first  resided  was 
Paris,  th(:uf:h  how  h)ng  he  resided  there  is 
uneeitain.     In  the  years  16G2  and  1663,  be 
reside<l  iii  Saumur,  where  he  went  to  a%Tul 
himself  of  the  conversation  and  instruction  of 
the  learned  Moses  Amyrault,  who  was  a  pro- 
testant  minister  of  the  Calvinistic  persoa^ioo, 
protesst>r  of  divinity  at  Saumur,  and  at  this 
time  ill  the  highi'St  estimation  of  any  divine 
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in  France.  Under  a  man  so  conspicuous, 
William  Penn  renewed  his  studies.  lie  read 
the  Fathers;  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  theo- 
logy ;  he  applied  himself  to  the  rudiments  of 
the  French  language.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable, on  his  return  fVom  the  continent,  that 
hv  should  know  something  of  the  laws  of  his 
own  country ;  and  accor^ngly,  on  the  sug- 
fri'slion  of  his  father,  he  became  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  remained  there  for  about 
a  year,  when  the  great  plague  making  its 
iippcarance  in  lA>n(l<m,  he  quitted  it,  with 
m.iny  others,  on  the  reasonable  precaution  of 
solf-prcsLTvalion.  This  took  place  in  the 
yt'ur  ir»(i."i,  in  which  year  he  came  of  age. 
I  le  now  bix'anu*  gradually  more  serious ;  ne 
mixed  aj^ain  only  with  grave  and  religious 
p<M>ple.  His  fatliL'r  detenuined  a  second  time 
tt>  I'ndoavour  to  break  up  his  son^s  connex- 
ions ;  and  to  effect  this,  he  sent  him  to  Ire- 
land. One  reason  which  induced  him  to 
make  choice  of  Ireland  for  this  purpose,  was 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
(who  was  then  lord-lieutenant  of  that  coun- 
try,) as  well  as  with  several  others  who  at- 
tended \m  court.  But  this  scheme  did  not 
answer.  Nothing  which  William  saw  there 
eould  shake  his  religious  notions,  or  his  de- 
termination to  a  serious  life.  Every  thing,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  he  saw,  tended  to  con- 
firm them. 

Ik'ing  accidentally  on  business  at  Cork,  he 
heard  that  Thomas  1^k>  (the  laynum  of  Ox- 
fonl,  l>cfore  mentioned  as  the  person  who 
first  confinned  his  early  religions  impres- 
sions) was  to  preach  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Quakers  in  that  city.  Accordingly  he  at- 
tendetl.  The  primcher  at  length  rose,  and 
thus  Iwgan  :  **  There  is  a  faith  which  over- 
c«)nies  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  which 
is  overcome  by  the  world.**  On  this  subject 
he  enlarged  in  so  impressive  a  manner,  that 
William  was  quite  overcome.  Penn  now  be- 
came a  Quaker,  and,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
on  the  3nl  of  September,  1667,  he  was  appre- 
hendtHl  on  the  plea  of  a  proclamation,  issued 
in  1660,  against  tumultuous  assemblies,  and 
carried  before  the  mayor.  The  latter,  looking 
at  him,  and  observing  that  he  was  not  clothed 
as  others  of  the  society  were,  offered  him  his 
liberty  if  he  would  give  bond  for  his  good 
iKjhaviour.  But  William  not  choosing  to  do 
this,  he  was  committed,  with  eighteen  others, 
to  prison.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  on 
the  intercession  of  lx)rd  Orrery,  he  was  dis- 
*"harged.  His  father  now  sent  for  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  greatly  affected  by  his  conduct, 
and  especially  by  his  wearing  the  dress  of 
the  Quakers ;  but  he  refused  to  retract,  and 
was  eventually  turned  out  of  doors.  In  1668, 
being  then  twenty -four  years  of  age,  he  came 
forth  in  the  important  character  of  a  mini- 
ster of  the  Gospel ;  having,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  joined  in  membership  with  the  reli- 
gioiLS  s<Kiety  of  the  Quakers.     In  this  year 


he  became  nn  author  also.  His  first  work 
bore  the  f»)llowing  title :  **  Truth  exalted,  in 
a  short  but  sure  Testimony  against  all  those 
Religions,  Faiths,  and  Worships  that  have 
been  formed  and  followed  in  the  Darkness  of 
ApostacjTt  And  for  that  glorious  Light,  which 
is  now  risen,  and  shines  forth  in  tl^  Life  and 
Doctrines  of  the  despised  Quakers,  as  the 
alone  good  old  Wa^  of  Life  and  Salvation.** 
Shortly  after  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Thomas  Vincent,  on  the  subject 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  and  of  the 
Presbyterians.  In  one  of  his  works  he  de- 
fended the  unity  of  God,  detached  from  his 
trinitarian  nature,  and  was  consequently  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  While  he  was 
in  the  Tower,  he  could  not,  consistent  \»  ith 
his  notions  of  duty,  remain  idle.  To  d«» 
p>od  by  preaching,  while  immnrtHl  there,  was 
imp>6sible;  he  therefore  appliinl  himself  to 
wnting.  His  first  effort  ended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "  No  Cross,  no  ('rown  ;**  a  work 
which,  in  his  own  lifetime,  passed  through  se- 
veral editions.  Soon  afterwards  he  published 
another  work,  entitU»d,  "  Innocency  with  her 
open  Face ;"  and  shortly  afterwards  w;is  re- 
leased from  the  Tower.  Soon  after  his  libe- 
rati(m  he  visited  Thomas  Ix)e,  who  had,  at 
Oxford,  confirmed  the  religious  impressions 
received  at  (Miigwell  school,  and  from  him 
received  directions  as  to  his  future  conduct. 

In  1670  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed  by 
parliament ;  and,  in  consequence  of  Penn 
preaching  in  Gracechurch-street,  he  was 
taken  up  and  committed  to  Newgate.  After 
a  confinement  in  that  place  for  some  time, 
he  was  brought  to  trial ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  improper  conduct  of  the  judge,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury  five  separate  times  after  five  se- 
parate acquittals,  they  persisted  in  their  ver- 
dict At  this  time  his  father  died,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Penn  published  a  work, 
entitled,  "  The  People's  ancient  and  just 
Lilwrties  asserted;"  and  engaged  in  u  con- 
troversy with  a  Baptist  preacher  at  TIi;i!i 
Wycomb,  of  the  name  of  Ives,  who  had  n  - 
fleeted  publicly  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Qua- 
kers and  the  conduct  of  Penn.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  Penn  again  ventured 
to  preach  in  l^mdon,  and  was  in  consequence 
again  aiq)r«.ht.'nded  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  committed  to  Newgate.  In 
1671,  while  in  Newgate,  he  wrote  nis  cele- 
brated letter  to  the  High  C^mrt  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  Sheriffs  of  I»ndon,  and  to  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  also  published  **  A  cau- 
tionary Postscript  to  Tnith  exalted ;"  "  Truth 
rescued  firom  Imposture;**  "  A  serious  Apo- 
logy for  the  Princii)les  and  Practice  of  the 
Quakers  ;**  and,  "  The  great  Case  of  Liberty 
of  (Conscience  debated  and  defended." 

When  he  had  finished  the  above  works  the 
time  for  his  liberation  from  prison  approai-hwl. 
This  having  taken  place  he  travelle<l  into 
Holland  and   Germany :   his  <»)»jeet   was   to 
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spread  the  doctrines  of  his  own  religious  so- 
ciety in  these  parts.  Of  the  particulars  of 
his  travels  we  have  no  detailed  account.  We 
know  only  that  he  was  reported  to  have  heen 
successful,  and  that  he  continued  employed 
on  the  same  errand  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  1672  he  returned  to  England, 
married  Gulielma  Maria  Springette,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Springette,  of  Dorking,  in 
Sussex,  and  resided  at  Rickmansworth.  He 
now  travelled  as  a  preacher  amon^  the  Qua- 
kers, and  assisted  that  cause  by  his  publica- 
tions, entitled,  **  The  Spirit  of  Truth  vindi- 
cated ;"  **  The  new  >N  itnesses  proved  old 
Heretics ;"  **  Plain  Dealing  with  a  traducing 
Anabaptist ;"  "  A  Winding-sheet  to  the  Con- 
troversy ended  ;**  and  **  Quakerism,  a  new 
Nickname  for  old  Christianity."  In  1673  he 
continued  to  travel  as  a  minister,  and  to  be 
employed  in  controversies  with  various  per- 
sons, who  attacked  the  principles  of  Quakers 
or  Dissenters.  Among  the  publications  of  this 
year  are  *'  The  Christian  Quaker ;"  "  Reason 
against  Railing,  and  Truth  against  Fiction  ;" 
"  Urim  and  Thummim;'*  "  Wisdom  justified 
of  her  Children  ;**  and  "  The  Counterfeit 
Christian  detected." 

He  was  also  engaged  in  a  public  contro- 
versy with  the  Baptists,  which  engaged  much 
of  his  time  and  attention.  He  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  persecution  against  dis- 
senters, by  various  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, especially  by  letters  to  various  justices, 
and  to  the  King ;  by  **  A  Treatise  of  Oaths," 
and  by  other  pubhcations,  entitled,  "  Eng- 
land's present  Interest  considered ;"  and  *'  The 
continued  Cry  of  the  Oppressed  for  Justice." 
In  1675,  still  residing  at  Rickmansworth,  he 
preached  with  great  success,  converting  many 
to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  He  also 
held  a  public  dispute  with  the  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter ;  published  a  tract,  entitled, 
"  Paul  smitten  to  the  Ground;"  and  was  en- 

faged  in  arbitrating  a  dispute  between  John 
enwick  and  Edward  By  Hinge,  two  mem- 
bers of  his  own  religious  society,  who  had 
purchased  of  l^ord  Berkeley  his  half  share  of 
New  Jersey,  in  North  America.  In  1070  he 
was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  John 
Cheney,  on  the  subject  of  Quakerism;  was 
appointed  a  manager  of  proprietary  concerns 
in  New  Jersey — divided  it  into  east  and  west, 
drew  up  a  constitution  for  its  government, 
and  invited  settlers  to  reside  there.  In  1677 
he  continued  to  manage  West  New  Jersey ; 
appointed  commissioners  to  go  there,  and 
sent  off  three  vessels  of  purchasers  and  set- 
tlers. He  also  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  preached  much  on  the 
continent,  was  well  received,  made  many  con- 
verts to  his  system,  and,  at  Frankfort,  wrote 
his  "  Letter  to  the  Churches  of  Jesus  through- 
out the  World ;"  and,  at  Rotterdam,  **  A 
Call,  or  Summons,  to  Christendom  I"  In  167S 
he  continued  his  management  of  West  New 


Jersey,  and  sent  there  two  new  vessels.  On 
behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  at  this  time 
much  persecuted,  he  made  two  speeches  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  their  favour.  He  wrote  in  this  year, 
**  An  Epistle  to  the  Children  of  Light  in  this 
Generation."  In  the  following  year  he  wrote 
"  An  Address  to  the  Protestants  of  all  Per- 
suasions, upon  the  present  Conjuncture;  more 
especially  to  the  Magistracy  and  Clergy,  for 
the  promotion  of  Virtue  and  Charity."  Tbi* 
address  was  well  written,  and  excited  consi- 
derable attention.  He  also,  in  this  year, 
wrote  two  other  treatises,  one  entitled  **  Eng- 
land's great  Interest  in  the  Choice  of  a  new 
Parliament,"  and  **  One  Project  for  the  good 
of  England." 

In  1680  be  petitioned  Charles  IL  for  lettera 
patent  for  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  America, 
in  lieu  of  the  debt  due  by  the  government  to 
his  father,  and  which  he  was  induced  to  do, 
from  a  desire  to  spread  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Quakers  ;  and  to  raise  a  vir- 
tuous empire  in  the  new  land,  which  should 
diffuse  its  example  far  and  wide  to  the  re- 
motest ages.  In  the  following  year  his  wtsk 
was  gratified :  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  tract 
solicited,  under  the  name  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  the  King  gave  in  honour  of  his  father. 
Having  so  far  obtained  his  wishes,  be  imme- 
diately published  "  An  Account  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Terms  of  Sale  C'  but  wisely 
and  benevolently  ffoarding  the  conditions  of 
sale  in  favour  of  the  natives.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  a  frame  of  government, 
carefully  preserving  therein  the  rights  of  coo- 
seience.  He  afterwards  sent  off  three  vessels, 
with  passengers  and  commissioners,  and  ad- 
dressed by  them  an  admirable  and  interestiiig 
letter  to  the  Indians,  explanatory  of  his  intea- 
tions  and  views  in  settling  among  them.  In 
this  year  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  his  frame  of  govern- 
ment, wrote  an  admirable  preface  to  it,  ob- 
tained a  fresh  grant  of  land,  called  the  Terri- 
tories, in  America,  and  then  sailed  for  New- 
castle, in  that  country.  At  Upland  he  im- 
mediately convened  an  assembly  of  the  Qua- 
kers, and  afterwards  visited  Nfew  York  and 
Maryland.  From  those  places  he  returned, 
and  made  his  great  treaty  with  the  Indians; 
went  to  Pennsbury,  fixed  on  a  site  for  his 
new  city,  and  called  it  Philadelphia.  He  next 
divided  his  land  into  counties — laid  out  town- 
ships—reserved a  thousand  acres  for  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Quakers — received  new  reia- 
forcements  of  settlers — appointed  sherifl^  to 
the  different  counties — and  issued  writs  to 
them  for  calling  assemblies  in  the  ensuiof 
spring.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  not, 
however,  indifferent  to  his  personal  religion. 
To  glorify  God  was  the  great  object  of  hii 
life  :  and  he  was  never  so  delighted  as  when 
he  thought  that  object  was  most  effectoally 
promoted.      In  1683    he  proceeded    in  the 
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organizntion  of  the  settlement  The  assem- 
bly met— juries  were  appointed — the  erection 
of  Philadelphia  was  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted with  ^reat  vigour,  and  he  made  a  jour- 
ney of  discovery  into  the  interior  of  Peunsyl- 
vuiiia :  and  sent  to  the  free  society  of  traders 
the  natural  history  of  that  settlement  In 
ir»S4,  having  received  accounts  of  fresh  per- 
KtKMitions  in  England,  he  determined  on  re- 
pairing thither  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
ooiirt  to  stop  them.  In  the  mean  time  he 
settled  the  system  of  discipline  for  his  own 
religious  stxrieties  at  Pennsylvania,  held  con- 
ferences, and  made  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
forwarded  the  building  of  his  city,  wrote 
a  farewell  epistle  to  his  friends,  provided  for 
the  government  in  his  absence,  and  then  em- 
barked for  England,  where  he  arrired  in 
health  and  safety.  In  1685,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  he  became  a  favourite  with  James 
II.;  and  in  his  frequent  interviews  with  the 
king,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
adopt  foreign  measures,  and  obtained  the  par- 
don of  John  Locke.  By  his  connexion  with 
the  court  he  became,  however,  unpopular; 
but  popularity  he  did  not  covet  Diuing  his 
absence  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  so 
<{uiet  as  he  could  desire;  and  a  correspon- 
dence, therefore,  became  necessary  with  tnose 
whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  government 
during  his  absence. 

In  1686,  it  was  alleged  by  those  who  were 
unfriendly  to  the  king,  that  Penn  was  a  Pa- 
pist and  a  Jesuit ;  and  a  correspondence  took 
place  between  him  and  Tillotson  on  the  sub- 
ject. .\t  this  time  he  wrote  "  A  further 
Account  of  Pennsylvania ;"  and  also  **  A  De- 
fence of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'*  Soon 
afterwards  he  visited  Holland,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  extension  of  religion,  and 
undertook  a  commission  from  the  king  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  travelled  among  the  Quakers  as  a 
preacher  ;  and  was  much  occupied  in  settling 
the  disputes  which  continued  to  exist  at  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
altered  the  form  of  government  by  a  commis- 
sion, and  lodgcHi  the  executive  in  five  persons. 
In  1687  the  king,  influenced  by  the  represen- 
tations of  Penn,  issued  a  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  for  England,  and  for  suspending 
the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  In  consequence  of  such  decla- 
rations, the  Quakers  addressed  him,  and  de- 
puted Penn  to  carry  up  such  address.  He 
afterwards  was  engaged,  this  year,  in  preach- 
ing in  various  counties  in  England,  particu- 
larly at  Bristol  Fair,  at  Chew,  cmder  an  oak, 
and  at  C'hester,  where  the  king  heard  him ; 
and  was  also  engaged  in  writing  two  tracts, 
one  entitled,  **  (Jood  Advice  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters ;"  and  also,  "  The  Great  and  Popular 
Objection  agiiinst  the  Repeal  of  the  Penal 
1.4IWS,  stated  and  considered."    During  this 


year  the   affairs  of  Pennsylvania  improved, 
though  his  presence  and  assistance  were  emi- 
nently necessary.     In  1688  King  William  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  Penn,  having  lost  his 
patron  in  James,  was  arrested,  examined  be- 
fore the  lords  of  the  council,  and  obliged  to 
give  bail  for  his  appearance ;  bat  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  appearing  according  to  his 
bail,  no  charge  was  made  against  him,  and  he 
was  discharged  in  open  court     In  this  year 
the  celebrat^  Toleration  Act  passed ;  and  at 
that  event  he  sincerely  mjoiced.     As  to  the 
affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  he    instructed  the 
president  of  the  council  to  institute  at  Phila- 
delphia a  public  grammar  school.    In  1690 
Penn  was  again  arrested  on  a  charge  of  cor- 
respondence with  James  the  Secon<L     Before 
Ring   William  he  appeared,  and    defended 
himself  with  great  ability ;  but  was  made  to 
find  bail,  though  afterwards,  on  appearing  in 
court  no  evidence  was  offered  against  him, 
and  he  was  again  discharged,     ne  now  de- 
termined to  return  to  Pennsylvania,  but  was 
again  arrested  and  tried ;  but  the  result  was 
equally  honourable,  as  in  the  former  cases ; 
for,  though  evidence  appeared,  it  failed  to 
prove  anything  against  him,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted.    He  was  now  on  the  point  of  sailing 
ior   Pennsylvania,    but   was   accused    by    a 
wretch  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  (who  was  after- 
wards pronounced  by  parliament  to  be  an 
impostor.)     Constables  were  sent  to  take  him, 
and  his  intended  voyage  stopped.     Penn  now 
determined  upon  retirement  since,  to  have 
gone  to  Pennsylvania  merely  with  a  view  of 
making  his  escape,  would  have  been  useless ; 
because  he  would  have  been  equally  amenable 
to   British  laws ;  and  to  have  delivered  up 
himself  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gistracy would  have  been  unnecessary. 

The  absence  of  Penn  began  now  to  be  seri- 
ously felt  in  the  province ;  members  of  the 
council  assumed  |x>wers  which  they  did  not 
possess,  and  disturbances  and  dissatisfaction 
ensued.  With  an  illiberality  and  injustice, 
which  reflects  infinite  disgrace  on  the  mini- 
stry of  that  period,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  Penn.  He  now  be- 
came unpopular  amongst  some  of  his  society, 
who  were  either  incompetent  or  unwilling  to 
estimate  his  worth ;  but  the  celebrated  Ixxrke 
remembered  him  in  the  seasons  of  adversitv, 
and  greatly  cheered  his  mind  by  a  visit  In 
this  year  he  published  a  Preface  to  Barclay's 
Apology  for  the  Quakers ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  wrote  a  work,  entitled  "  Just  Mea- 
sures;" and  another,  professing  to  be  **  A 
Key,  whereby  to  know  and  distinguish  the 
Religious  Opinions  of  the  Quakers."  During 
the  two  last-mentioned  years,  the  affairs  of 
Pennsylvania  became  additionally  unsatis- 
factory. Political  quarrels  took  place  between 
the  province  and  the  territories,  and  a  reli- 

S'ous  schism  sprang  op,  headed  by  George 
eith.     In  1693  he  was  deprived  of  his  go- 
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vemment  by  King  William  ;  and  he  now  re- 
solved upon  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  but 
was  prevented  from  it,  in  consequence  of  his 
embarrassed  circumstances.  lie  now  wrote 
his  "  Fruits  of  Solitude/'  and  "  An  Essay 
towards  the  present  and  future  State  of 
Europe.**  Shortly  after  this,  be  was  heard 
before  King  William  in  his  council,  and  ac- 
quitted :  when  the  king  said,  that  he  might 
follow  his  business  as  freely  as  ever,  for  that 
he  had  nothing  against  him.  At  the  close  of 
this  year,  he  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  excellent  wife. 
The  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  during  this  year, 
went  on  with  greater  order.  In  1694  he 
wrote  "An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Quakers ;"  also,  **  A  Visitation  to 
the  Jews,"  and  his  **  Journey  into  Holland 
and  Germany  m-  1677."  Kmg  William  at 
length  perceived  the  error  of  his  conduct, 
and  restored  Penn  to  his  government;  he  tra- 
velled in  the  ministry  among  the  Quakers  in 
England,  and  directed  the  management  of  the 

{)roceeding8  at  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fol- 
owing  year,  he  delivered  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  judicious  and  excellent  paper,  on 
the  subject  of  making  the  Quakers*  affirma- 
tion equal  to  their  oath,  and  continued  preach- 
ing amongst  them.  In  1606  he  was  married, 
a  second  time,  to  Hannah,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Calow,  Esq.,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards deprived  by  death  of  his  only  son. 
This  year  he  wrote  his  work,  entitled,  **  Pri- 
mitive Christianity  Revived."  In  1697,  in 
consequence  of  a  bill  depending  in  the  House 
of  Ix)rds  against  blasphemy,  he  published  a 
caution  against  that  measure.  In  1698  he 
visited  Ireland,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  published  many  tracts  in  favour  of  Qua- 
kerism. In  1699  he  determined  on  visiting 
America,  and  after  addressing  "  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers,  wherever 
scattered  or  gathered,"  he  arrived,  after  a 
tedious  passage  of  nearly  three  months,  in 
the  river  Delaware,  on  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember. He  immediately  proceeded  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, met  the  assembly,  and  passed  bills 
against  piraey  and  illicit  trade. 

In  1700  he  retired  to  Pennsburj',  proposed 
and  carried  various  n^solutions  in  favour  of 
Indian  and  negro  slaves ;  visited  and  re- 
ceived the  Indians  ;  travelled  in  tlie  ministry 
through  the  province  and  territories,  and  in 
the  Jerseys  and  Maryland  ;  called  a  new  as- 
sembly at  Newcjtstle,  and  allayed  their  dis- 
sensions by  his  wisdom  and  justice.  In  1701 
he  set  out  for  East  Jersey  to  quell  a  riot ; 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Susquehannah  and 
other  Indians ;  suggested  a  plan  of  trade  with 
them,  to  secure  them  from  mnposition,  and  to 
improve  their  morals.  He  was  now  re- 
quested to  come  over  to  England,  and  there- 
fore he  convened  the  assembly,  signed  the 
new  charter,  constituted  and  incorporated 
Philadelphia  a  city  ;  appointed  a  council  of 


state,  and  a  deputy  goyemor,  and  embarked 
for  England,  where  be  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  December.  In  the  years  1702  and 
1703,  he  carried  up  the  address  of  the  Qua- 
kers to  Queen  Anne;  wrote  ^  Consideratiooi 
upon  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Confor- 
mity ;**  also,  "  More  Fruits  of  Solitude  ;*  and 
a  preface  to  "  Zion's  Travellers  Comforted." 
From  the  year  1704  to  1708,  he  wrote  a  pre- 
fiice  to  the  written  Grospel  Labours  of  John 
\^liitehead ;  travelled  as  a  minister  into  the 
West  of  England,  and  laboured  with  great 
success ;  wrote  a  general  letter  to  the  Qoakers* 
Society ;  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  the 
executors  of  his  steward  ;  obtained  no  redress 
in  Chancery;  and  was  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence, to  live  within  the  rules  of  the  Fket 
From  1709  to  1712,  nothing  particular  oc- 
curred, except  that  he  was  obliged  to  mort- 
gage his  province ;  wrote  two  or  three  pre- 
faces to  the  works  of  Quakers,  and  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  was  unfortunately  seised  with 
an  apoplexy.  His  health  now  gradually  de- 
clined, though  he  survived  for  some  years, 
but  was  prevented  from  being  actively  en- 
gaged ;  till  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  Jdr, 
1718,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life 
of  almost  unprecedented  activity  and  exe^ 
tion,  death  terminated  his  labours. 

Vide  Memoirs  of  the  Private  and  PubBe 
Life  of  William  Penn,  written  by  Thomtf 
Clarkson. — Joneses  ChrisL  Biog, 

PtNTATEccn,  from  Trcvre,  five,  and  rfuxoc, 
an  instrument  or  volume,  signifies  the  coUec- 
tion  of  the  five  instruments  or  books  of  Moeet, 
which  are  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Norn* 
bers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Some  modem  wri- 
ters, it  seems,  have  asserted  that  Moses  did 
not  compose  the  Pentateuch,  because  the 
author  always  speaks  in  the  third  penon; 
abridges  his  narration,  like  a  writer  who  col- 
lected from  ancient  memoirs  ;  sometimes  in- 
terrupts the  thread  of  his  discourse:  fo^ 
example,  Gen.  iv.  23 ;  and  because  of  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  end,  &c 
It  is  observed,  also,  in  the  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  there  are  some  places  that  are  de- 
fective :  for  example,  in  Exod.  xii.  8,  we  see 
Moses  speaking  to  Pharaoh,  where  the  author 
omits  the  beginning  of  his  discourse.  The 
Samaritan  inserts  in  the  same  place  what  if 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  In  oUier  places  the 
same  Samaritan  copy  adds  what  is  defident 
in  tlie  Hebrew  ;  and  what  is  oontidned  more 
than  the  Hebrew  seems  so  well  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  that  it  wodd 
be  difficult  to  separate  them.  Lastly,  they 
think  they  observe  certain  strokes  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  can  hardly  agree  with 
Moses,  who  was  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt;  tf 
what  he  says  of  the  earthly  paradise,  of  the 
rivers  that  watered  it  and  ran  through  it; 
of  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Erech,  Resen,  and 
Calneh ;  of  the  gold  of  Pison ;  of  the  bdel- 
lium, of  the  stone  of  Sohera,  or  onyx  ctooe* 
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vhich  was  to  be  foand  in  that  country. — 
These  particulars,  observed  with  such  curi- 
osity, seem  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  lived  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Add 
irhat  he  says  concerning  the  ark  of  Noah,  of 
its  construction,  of  the  place  where  it  rested, 
of  the  wood  wherewith  it  was  built,  of  the 
bitumen  of  Babylon,  &c  But  in  answer  to 
all  these  objections,  it  is  justly  observed,  that 
these  books  are,  by  the  most  ancient  writers, 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  heathen  writers  themselves,  that 
they  are  his  writing;  besides  this,  we  have 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  Uie  whole  Jewish 
natiiin  ever  since  Moses  s  time.  Divers  texts 
of  the  Pentateuch  imply  that  it  was  written 
by  him  ;  and  tlic  book  of  Joshua  and  other 
parts  of  5»cripture  import  as  much ;  and 
though  some  passages  have  been  thought  to 
iuiply  the  contrary,  yet  this  is  but  a  late 
opinion,  and  has  been  sufficiently  confuted  by 
several  learned  men.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Ivzra  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  hooks  of  Moses,  in  which  he  might  add 
those  passages  that  many  suppose  Moses  did 
not  write.  The  Abbe  Tome,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  French  king  in  Lent, 
1764,  makes  the  following  remarks: — "  The 
legislator  of  the  Jews  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  an  immortal  work,  wherein  he 
paints  the  marvels  of  his  reign  with  the  ma- 
jestic picture  of  the  government  and  religion 
which  he  established !  Who  before  our  mo- 
dem infidels  ever  ventured  to  obscure  this 
incontestable  fact?  Who  ever  sprang  a  doubt 
about  this  among  the  Hebrews?  —  What 
greatiT  reasons  have  there  ever  been  to  attri- 
bute to  Mahomet  his  Alcoran,  to  Plato  his 
Republic,  or  to  Homer  his  sublime  poems? 
Rather  let  us  say,  AMiat  work  in  any  age 
ever  appeared  more  truly  to  bear  the  name 
of  its  real  author?  It  is  not  an  ordinary 
book,  which,  like  many  others,  may  be  easily 
hazarded  under  a  fictitious  name.  It  is  a 
sacred  book,  which  the  Jews  have  idways 
read  with  a  veneration  that  remains  after 
17(H)  years'  exile,  calamities,  and  reproach. 
In  this  book  the  Hebrews  included  all  their 
science;  it  was  their  civil,  political,  and 
sacred  code ;  their  only  treasure,  their  calen- 
dar, their  annals ;  the  only  title  of  their  sove- 
reigns and  pontifGs ;  the  alone  rule  of  polity 
and  worship :  by  consequence  it  must  be 
formed  with  their  monarchy,  and  necessarily 
have  the  same  epoch  as  their  government 
<»nd  religion,  &c. — Moses  speaks  only  troth, 
though  infidels  charge  him  with  imposture. 
I^ut,  what  an  impostor  must  he  be,  who  first 
spoke  of  the  Divinity  in  a  manner  so  sublime, 
that  no  one  since,  during  almost  4000  years, 
has  been  able  to  surpass  him!  What  an  im- 
postor must  he  be  whose  writings  breathe 
only  virtue ;  whose  st^'ie,  equally  simple, 
affecting,  and  sublime,  m  spite  of  the  rude- 
ness of  those  first  ages,  openly  displays  an 


inspiration  altogether  divine  I"  See  AinsworUt 
and  Kidder  on  the  Pentateuch ;  l^rideaux'n  • 
Con.^  vol.  i.  pp.  342,  345,  573,  575;  Marah'a 
Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Mote*  cotf 
fidered;  Warburton's  Divine  Ijegation;  Dr. 
Graves's  Lectures  on  the  last  Four  Books  in 
the  Old  Test.;  Jenkinses  Beasonahleness  of 
Christianity ;  Watson^s  Apotoau^  let  2  and  3 ; 
Fader's  Hora  Mosaica,  or  a  View  of  the  Mo- 
saical  Becords. 

Pentecost,  a  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews, 
so  called,  because  it  was  celebrated  fifty  days 
after  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  Lev.  xxiiL  15. 
It  corresponds  with  Whitsuntide,  for  which  it 
is  sometimes  used. 

Perfection,  that  state  or  quality  of  a 
thing,  in  which  it  is  free  from  defect  or  re- 
dunoanoy.  According  to  some,  it  is  divided 
into  physical  or  natural,  whereby  a  thing  has 
all  its  powers  and  faculties;  moral,  or  an 
eminent  degree  of  goodness  and  piety;  and 
metaphysicfd  or  transcendent  is  tne  posses- 
sion of  all  the  essential  attributes  or  parts  ne- 
cessary to  the  integrity  of  a  substance  :  or  it 
is  that  whereby  a  thing  has  or  is  provided 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  its  mature  :  such 
is  the  peifection  of  God. — The  term  perfec- 
tion, says  the  great  Witsius,  is  not  always 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Scriptures. 
1.  There  is  a  perfection  of  sincerity,  whereby  a 
man  serves  God  without  hypocrisy.  Job  i.  1 ; 
Is.  xxxviiL  3. — 2.  There  is  a  perfection  of 
parts,  subjective  with  respect  to  the  whole  * 
man,  1  Thess.  v.  23,  and  objective  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  law,  when  all  the  duties 
prescribed  by  God  are  observed,  Ps.  cxix. 
128 ;  Luke  L  6. — 3.There  is  a  comparative  per- 
fection ascribed  to  those  who  are  advanced  in 
knowledge,  faith,  and  sanctification,  in  com- 
parison of  those  who  are  still  infants  and  un- 
taught, 1  John  IL  13 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  6 ;  Phil.  iii. 
15.^-4.  There  is  an  evangelical  perfection. 
The  righteousness  of  Christ  being  imputed  to 
the  behever,  he  is  complete  in  him,  and  ac- 
cepted of  God  as  perfect  through  Christ,  CoL 
ii  10;  Eph.  v.  27 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21.— 5.  There  is 
also  a  perfection  of  degrees,  by  which  a  per- 
son performs  all  the  commands  of  God,  with 
the  ndl  exertion  of  all  his  powers,  without 
the  least  defect  This  Is  what  the  law  of 
God  requires,  but  what  the  saints  cannot 
attain  to  in  this  life,  though  we  willingly 
allow  theni  all  the  other  kinds  above  men- 
tioned, Rom.  viL  24 ;  PhiL  liL  12  ;  1  John  i. 
8.  Witsii  (Economia  Foederum  Dei,  lib.  iiL 
cap.  12,  §  124 ;  Bates*s  Works,  p.  557,  &c. ; 
Law  and  Wetiey  on  Perfection;  Doddridge^ s 
Lectures,  lecture  181. 

Perfections  of  God.    See  Attribute«. 

Perjury  is  the  taking  of  an  oath,  in  order 
to  tell  or  confirm  a  &lsehood.  This  is  a  very 
heinous  crime,  as  it  is  treating  the  Almighty 
with  irreverence ;  denying,  or  at  least  dis- 
carding his  omniscience ;  profening  his  name 
and  violating  truth.     It   has  always  been 
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csteomed  a  very  detestable  thing,  and  those 
Mho  have  been  proved giiilty  of  it,  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  pests  of  society.  See  Oath. 
Pkrmission  of  Sin.  See  Sin. 
Persecction  is  any  pain  or  affliction 
"which  a  person  designedly  inflicts  upon  an- 
other; and,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  the 
sufferings  of  Christians  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Persecution  is  threefold.  1.  Men- 
tal, when  the  spirit  of  a  man  rises  up  and 
opposes  another. — 2.  Verbal,  when  men  give 
hard  wofds,  and  deal  in  uncharitable  censures. 
— 3.  Actual  or  open,  by  the  hand ;  such  as  the 
dragging  of  innocent  persons  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  justice.  Matt.  X.  18.  The  unlawful- 
ness of  persecution  for  conscience  sake  must 
appear  plain  to  every  one  that  possesses  the 
least  degree  of  thought  or  of  feeling.  "  To 
banish,  imprison,  plunder,  starve,  hang,  and 
burn  men  for  religion,"  says  the  shrewd 
Jortin,  '*  is  not  theGospelof  Christ ;  it  is  the 
(lospel  of  the  Devil.  Where  persecution  be- 
gins, Christianity  ends.  Christ  never  used 
any  thing  that  looked  like  force  or  violence, 
except  once ;  and  that  was  to  drive  bad  men 
out  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  drive  them  in." 

We  know  the  origin  of  it  to  be  from  the 
prince  of  darkness,  who  began  the  dreadful 
practice  in  the  first  family  on  earth,  and  who, 
more  or  less,  has  been  carrying  on  the  same 
work  ever  since,  and  that  almost  among  all 
«  parties.  "  Persecution  for  conscience  sake," 
says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  is  every  way  inconsist- 
ent; because,  I.  It  is  founded  on  an  absurd 
supposition,  that  one  man  has  a  right  to  judge 
for  another  in  matters  of  religion. — 2.  It  is 
evidently  opposite  to  tliat  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  that  we  should  do  to  others 
as  we  could  reasonably  desire  they  should  do 
to  us. — 3.  It  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
answer  the  end  which  its  patrons  profess  to 
intend  by  it — 4.  It  evidently  tends  to  produce 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  and  confusion  in  the 
world. — 5.  The  Christian  religion  must,  hu- 
manly speaking,  be  not  only  obstructed,  but 
destroyed,  should  persecuting  principles  uni- 
versally prevail. — 6.  Persecution  is  so  far 
from  being  required  or  encouraged  by  the 
Gospel,  that  it  is  most  directly  contrary  to 
many  of  its  precepts,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
of  it" 

The  chief  objects  who  have  fell  a  prey  to 
this  diabolical  spirit  iiave  been  ('hristians  ;  a 
short  account  of  whose  sufferings  we  shall 
here  give,  as  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  hea- 
thens, and  those  of  the  same  name. 

Persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Jews.  Here 
we  need  not  be  copious,  as  the  New  Testament 
will  inform  the  reader  more  particularly  how 
the  first  Christians  suffered  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  exposed  to  it 
in  the  greatest  degree.  The  four  evangelists 
record  the  dreadful  scenes,  which  need  not 
here  be  enlarged  on.  After  his  death,  the 
apostles  suffered  every  evil  which  the  malice 


of  the  Jews  could  invent,  and  their  mad  zeal 
execute.  They  who  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  will  find  that,  like  their  Master, 
they  were  despised  and  reiected  of  men,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  and  con- 
tempt 

II.  Persecution  of  Christians  by  the  Heathen, 
Historians  usually  reckon  ten  general  perse- 
cutions, the  first  of  which  was   under  the 
Emperor   Nero,  tMrty-one   years   after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  when  that  emperor,  hariog 
set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odioxn 
of  that  execrable   action  on  the  Christians. 
First,  Those  were  apprehended  who  openly 
avowed  themselves  to  be  of  that  sect ;  then  bv 
them  were  discovered  an  immense  multitudt*, 
all  of  whom  were  convicted-    Their  death  and 
tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derision  and 
sport ;  for  they  were  either  covered  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  in  pieces  by 
devouring  dogs,  or  fastened  to  crosses,  and 
wrapped  up  in  combustible   garments,  that, 
when  the  day-light  failed,  they   might,  like 
torches,  serve  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the 
night     For  this  tragical  spectacle  Mero  lent 
his  own  gardens  ;  and  exhibited  at  the  came 
time  the  public  diversions  of  the  circus ;  somi- 
times  driving  a  chariot  in  person,  and  some- 
times standing  as  a  spectator,  while  the  shrieks 
of  women,  burning  to  ashes,  supplied  music 
for  his  ears. — 2.  The  second  general  persecu- 
tion was   under  Domitian,  in   the  year  95, 
when  40,000  were  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom. — 3.  The  third  began  in  the  third 
year  of  Trajan,  in  the  year  100,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  violence  for  several  years.— 
4.  The  fourth  was  under  Antoninus,  when  the 
Chriiitians  were  banished  fW)m  their  houses, 
forbidden   to  show  their  heads,  reproached, 
beaten,  hurried  from  place  to  place, plundered, 
imprisoned,  and  stoned. — 5.  The  nith  began 
in  the  year  127,  under  Severus,  when  great 
cruelties  were  committed.    In  this  reign  hap- 
pened the  martyrdom  of  Perpetua  as^d  Feli- 
citas,  and  their  companions.     Perpetua  had 
an  infant  at  the  breast,  and  Felicitas  was  jnst 
delivered,  at  the  time  of  their  being  pat  to 
death.      These   two    beautiful    and  amiable 
young  women,  mothers   of  infant   children, 
after  suffering  much  in  prison,  were  exposed 
before  an  insulting  multitude,  to  a  wild  co«, 
who  mangled  their  bodies  in  a  most  hornd 
manner :  after  which  they  were  carried  to  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  put  to  death  bv  the 
sword. — 6.  The  sixth  began  with  the  reign  of 
Maximinus,  in  235. — 7.  The  seventh,  whkh 
was  the  most  dreadful  ever  known,  b^an  io 
250,  under  the  Emperor  Deciua,  when  the 
Christians  were  in  all  places  driven  from  tbdr 
habitations,  stripped  or  their  estates,  tormenttd 
with  racks,  &c. — 8.  The  eighth  began  in  J57, 
under  Valerian.     Both  men  and  women  suf- 
fered death  ;  some  by  scourging,  some  by  the 
sword,  and  some  by  fire, — 9.  The  ninth  -mu 
under  Aurelian,  in  274;  but  this  was  inccn< 
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siderable,  coin|)ar«d  with  the  others  before 
iiu'iitioned. — 10.  The  tenth  began  in  the 
niueteenth  year  of  Dioclesian,  303.  In  this 
dreadful  persecation,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
houses  filled  with  Christians  were  set  on  fire, 
and  whole  droves  were  tied  together  with 
ropes,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  is  related 
that  17,(HN>  were  slain  in  one  month's  time; 
and  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  perse- 
cution, in  the  province  of  Egypt  alone,  no  less 
than  144,(HM)  Christians  died  by  the  violence 
of  their  persecutors ;  besides  700,000  that  died 
through  the  &tigues  of  banishment,  or  the 
public  works  to  which  they  were  condemned. 
III.  Persecution  of  Cftristians  by  thote  of 
the  same  name.  Namerons  were  the  persecu- 
tions of  different  sects  from  Constantine's 
time  to  the  Reformation ;  but  when  the  fa- 
mous Martin  Luther  arose,  and  opposed  the 
errors  and  ambition  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  sentiments  of  this  good  man  began  to 
spread,  the  pope  and  his  clergy  joined  all 
tile  if  forces  to  ninder  their  progress.  A  ge- 
neral council  of  the  clergy  was  called :  this 
was  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  which  was 
held  for  near  eighteen  successive  ^ears,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  establishiug  popery  m  greater 
8[)lendour,  and  preventing  the  Reformation, 
'i'he  friends  to  the  Reformation  were  anathe- 
niatizi*d  and  excommunicated,  and  the  life  of 
Luther  was  often  in  danger,  though  at  last  he 
died  on  the  bed  of  peace.  From  time  to  time 
innumerable  schemes  were  suggested  to  over- 
throw the  reformed  church,  and  wars  were 
8<*t  on  foot  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Invin- 
cible Armada,  as  it  was  vainly  called,  had  the 
same  end  in  view.  The  inquisition,  which 
was  established  in  the  twelfth  century  agunst 
the  Waldenses,  (see  Inquisition,)  was  now 
more  effectually  set  to  work.  Terpble  perse 
cutions  were  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  and  even  in  Bohemia,  which  con- 
tinued about  thirty  years,  and  the  blood  of  the 
saints  was  said  to  flow  like  rivers  of  water. 
The  countries  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Hungary,  were,  in  a  similar  manner,  deluged 
with  i*rY)testant  blood.     In 

Holland, 

and  in  the  other  Low  Countries,  for  many 
years  the  most  amazing  cruelties  were  exer- 
cised under  the  merciless  and  unrelenting 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  world  were  then  in 
subjection.  Father  Paul  observes,  that  these 
Belgic  martyrs  were  50,000 ;  but  Grotius  and 
others  observe,  that  there  were  100,000  who 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Herein,  however,  Satan  and  his  agents  failed 
of  their  purpose ;  for,  in  the  issue,  great  part 
of  the  Netherlands  shook  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate 
and  independent  state,  which  has  ever  since 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  Pro- 
testant countries  of  the  universe. 


Feakce. 

No  country,  perhaps,  has  ever  produced  more 
martyrs  tlum  this.  After  many  cruelties  had 
been  exercised  iigainst  the  Protestants,  there 
was  a  most  violent  persecution  of  them  in  the 
year  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  Many 
of  the  principal  Protestants  were  invited  to 
Paris,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  upon 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  with  the  French  king's  sister.  The 
Queen  I>owager  of  Navarre,  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, however,  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of 
gloves  before  the  marriage  was  solenmixed. 
Coligni,  Admiral  of  France,  was  basely  mur-* 
dered  in  his  own  house,  and  then  thrown  out 
of  the  window  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise :  his  head  was  afterwards  cut 
off,  and  sent  to  the  king  and  queen-mother : 
and  his  body,  after  a  thousand  indignities 
offered  to  it,  hung  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet 
AAer  this,  the  murderers  ravaged  the  whole 
city  of  Paris,  and  butchered,  in  three  days, 
above  ten  thousand  lords,  gentlemen,  presi- 
dents, and  people  of  all  ranks.  A  horrible 
scene  of  things,  says  Thuanus,  when  the  very 
streets  and  passages  resounded  with  the  noise 
of  those  that  met  together  for  murder  and 
plunder ;  the  groans  of  those  who  were  dying, 
and  the  shrieks  of  such  as  were  just  going  to 
be  butchered,  were  everywhere  heard ;  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  thrown  out  of  the  win-- 
dows ;  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the  houses 
filled  with  them ;  the  dead  bodies  of  others 
dragged  through  the  streets ;  their  blood  run- 
ning through  the  channels  in  such  plenty,  that 
torrents  seemed  to  empty  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  river:  in  a  word,  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  men,  women  with  child,  maidens, 
and  children,  were  all  involved  in  one  com- 
mon destruction ;  and  the  gates  and  entrances 
of  the  king*s  palace  all  besmeared  with  their 
blood.  From  the  city  of  Paris  the  massacre 
spread  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  In 
the  city  of  Meaux  they  threw  above  200  into 
gaol ;  an  j  after  they  had  ravished  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  women,  and  plundered  the 
houses  of  the  Protestants,  they  executed  their 
fury  on  those  they  had  imprisoned  i  and  call- 
ing them  one  by  one,  they  were  killed,  as 
Thuanus  expresses,  like  sheep  in  a  market. 
In  Orleans  they  murdered  above  500  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  enriched  themselves 
with  the  spoil  The  same  cruelties  wero 
practised  at  Angers,  Troves,  Bonrges,  La 
Charite,  and  especially  at  Lyons,  where  they 
inhumanly  destroyed  above  800  Protestants ; 
children  han^ng  on  their  parents*  necks ;  pa- 
rents embracmg  their  children  *,  putting  ropes 
about  the  necks  of  some,  dragging  them 
through  the  streets,  and  throwing  them,  man- 
gled, torn,  and  half  dead,  into  the  river.  Ac- 
cording to  Thuauus,  above  30,000  Protestants 
were  destroyed  in  this  massacre,  or,  as  others 
aflirm,  above  100,000.     But  what  aggravates 
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thcst*  bcoueswith  still  greater  wantonness  and 
cruelty,  was,  the  manner  in  which  the  news 
was  received  at  Rome.  When  the  letters  of 
the  pope's  legate  were  read  in  the  assembly 
of  the  cardinals,  by  which  he  assured  the 
pope  that  all  was  transacted  by  the  express 
will  and  command  of  the  king,  it  was  imme- 
diately decreed  that  the  pope  should  march 
with  his  cardinals  to  the  church  of  St  Mark, 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  give  thanks 
to  God  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  see  of  Rome  and  the  Christian  world ; 
and  that,  on  the  Monday  after,  solemn  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Minerva, 
at  which  the  pope,  Gregory  XI 1 1.,  and  cardi- 
nals were  present ;  and  that  a  jubilee  should 
be  published  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  the  cause  of  it  declared  to  be,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  enemies  of  the  truth  and  church  in  France. 
In  the  evening  the  cannon  of  St  Angelo  were 
fired  to  testify  the  public  joy  ;  the  whole  city 
illuminated  with  bonfires  ;  and  no  one  sign  of 
rejoicing  omitted  that  was  usually  made  for 
the  greatest  victories  obtained  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Church ! 

But  all  these  persecutions  were,  however, 
far  exceeded  in  cruelty  by  those  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  cannot 
be  pleasant  to  any  man's  feelings,  who  has  the 
least  humanity,  to  recite  these  dreadful  scenes 
of  horror,  cruelty,  and  devastation ;  but  to 
show  what  superstition,  bigotry,  and  fanati- 
cism, are  capable  of  producing,  and  for  the 
puqH)8e  of  holding  up  the  spirit  of  persecution 
to  contempt,  we  shall  here  give  as  concise  a 
detail  as  possible.  The  troopers,  soldiers,  and 
dragoons,  went  into  the  Protestants'  houses, 
where  tliey  marred  and  defaced  their  house- 
hold stuff;  broke  their  looking-glasses  and 
other  utensils;  threw  about  their  com  and 
wine ;  sold  what  they  could  not  destroy  ;  and 
thus,  in  four  or  five  days,  the  Protestants  were 
stripped  of  above  a  million  of  money.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst :  they  turned  the  din- 
ing-rooms of  gentlemen  into  stables  for  horses, 
aud  treated  the  owners  of  the  houses  where 
they  (inartered  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  lash- 
ing them  about,  not  suffering  them  to  eat  or 
drmk.  When  they  saw  the  blood  and  sweat 
run  down  their  faces,  they  sluiced  them  with 
water,  aud,  patting  over  their  heads  kettle- 
drums turned  upside  down,  they  made  a  con- 
tinual din  upon  them,  till  these  unhappy  crea- 
tures lost  Uieir  senses.  At  Negreplisse,  a 
town  near  Montauban,  they  hung  up  Isaac 
Favin,  a  Protestant  citizen  of  that  place,  by 
his  arm-pits,  and  tormented  him  a  ^hole 
night  by  pinching  and  tearing  off  his  flesh 
with  pincers.  They  made  a  great  fire  round 
about  a  boy,  twelve  years  old,  who,  with 
hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  cried  out, 
*'  My  God,  help  me!"  and  when  they  found 
the  youth  resolved  to  die  rather  than  renounce 
his  religion,  they  snatched  him  from  the  fire 


just  as  he  was  en  the  poiDt  of  being  bunt. 
In  several  places  the  soldiers  applied  ivd-boc 
irons  to  the  hands  and  feet  of  men,  and  the 
breasts  of  women.  At  Nsjites,  they  huDg  up 
several  women  and  maids  by  their  feet,  ssd 
others  by  their  arm-ptts,  uhI  tbns  cs^P^!^ 
them  to  public  view,  stark-naked.  They 
bound  mothers  that  gsve  sock  to  posts,  sad 
let  their  sucking  innnts  lie  languishing  ia 
their  sight  for  sereral  days  and  ni^ts,  crying 
and  gasping  for  life.  Some  they  boond  Man 
a  great  fire,  and  being  hidf-roasted,  let  theai 
go ;  a  punishment  worse  than  death.  Amidst 
a  thousand  hideoos  cries,  they  hung  up  dmo 
and  women  by  the  hair,  and  some  by  their 
feef,  on  hooks  in  chimneys,  and  smoked  them 
with  wisps  of  wet  hay  till  they  were  suffo- 
cated. They  tied  some  under  the  arms  with 
ropc6,  and  plunged  them  again  and  again  into 
wells:  they  bound  others,  put  them  to  the 
torture,  and  with  a  funnel  filled  them  with 
wine  till  the  fumes  of  it  took  away  their  rea- 
son, when  they  made  them  say  they  consented 
to  be  Catholics.  Tbcv  stripped  them  naked, 
and,  after  a  thousand  mdignities,  stuck  tbem 
with  pins  and  needles  from  head  to  foot  In 
some  places  they  tied  fathers  and  husbands  to 

I  their  bed-posts,  and,  before  their  eyes,raTidMd 
their  wives  and  daughters   with  impoaity. 

^  They  blew  up  men  and  women  with  beOovs 
till  they  burst  them.     If  any,  to  escape  th«se 

,  barbarities,  endeavoured  to  save  themselTeft 

,  by  flight,  they  pursued  them  into  the  fidds 
and  woods,  where  they  shot  at  them  like  wild 

I  beasts,  and  prohibited  them  finom  departinji; 

I  the  kingdom  (a  cruelty  never  practised  by 
Nero  or  Dioclesian)  upon  pain  of  eoofiscstion 
of  effects,  the  galleys,  the  lash,  and  perpetasl 
imprisonment.  With  these  scenes  of  denta- 
tion and  horror  the  popish  clei^gy  feasted  their 
eyes,  and  made  only  matter  of  laughter  sod 
sport  of  them  ! !  I 

Enqulni) 

has  also  been  the  seat  of  much  persecution. 
Though  Wickliffe,  the  first  reformer,  dkd 
peaceably  in  his  bed,  yet  such  was  the  malict 
and  spirit  of  persecuting  Rome,  that  his  bones 
were  ordered  to  be  dug  up,  and  cast  upon  a 
dunghill:  The  remains  of  this  excellent  man 
were  accordingly  dug  out  of  the  grave,  where 
they  had  lain  undisturbed  four-aiMl-fafty 
years.  His  bones  were  burnt,  and  the  ashe* 
cast  into  an  adjoining  brook.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Bilney,  Bajrman,  and  many 
other  reformers,  were  burnt;  but  when  Qneen 
Mary  came  to  the  throne,  the  most  severe 
persecutions  took  place.  Hooper  and  Rogers 
were  burnt  in  a  slow  fire.  Saunders  was 
cruelly  tormented  a  long  time  at  the  stike 
before  he  expired.  Taylor  was  put  into  t 
barrel  of  pitch,  and  fire  set  to  it.  Eight  illns 
trious  persons,  among  whom  was  Femr, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  were  sought  out,  and 
burnt   by   the  infamous   Bonner,    in  a  fev 
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'lays.     Sixty-seven  {>ersons  were  this  year, 
A.  IX  1555,   burnt,  amongst  whom  were  the 
famoos  Protestants,  Bradford,  Ridley,  Lati- 
mer,  and   Philpot     In   the  following  year, 
1  .")56,  eighty-five  persons  were  burnt  Women 
suffered  ;  and  one,  in  the  flames,  which  burst 
her  womb,  being  near  her  time  of  deliverj^,  a 
child  fell  from  her  into  the  fire,  which  being 
snatched  out  by  some  of  the  observers  more 
humane  than  the  rest,  the  magistrate  ordered 
tho  babe  to  be  again  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
burnt.      Thus  even   the  unborn    child   was 
htirnt  for  heresy !      O  God,  what  is  human 
nature  when  left  to  itself  I     Alas,  dispositions 
ferocious  as  infernal  then  reign  and  usurp  the 
In-art  of  man  !    The  queen  erected  a  commis- 
sion court,  which  was  followed  by  the  de- 
stniction   of  near  eighty  more,     l^pon   the 
whole,   the   number  of  those   who   sufifered 
death  for  the  reformed  religion  in  this  reign, 
wtTf  no  less  than  277  pers<ms;  of  whom  were 
five   bishops    twenty-one    clergj'men,   eight 
;jintlenH'n,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  1()0  hus- 
handmen,  labourers,  and  servants,  fifty-five 
wf)nien,  and   four  children.     Besides  these, 
there  were  fifty-four  more  under  prosecution, 
seven  of  whom  were  whipped,  and  sixteen 
p<^rished  in  prison.     Nor  was  the  reign   of 
Klizabi'th  free  from  this  persecuting  spirit 
If  any  one  refused  to  consent  to  the  least  cere- 
mony in  worship,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  many  of  the  most  excellent  men  in  the 
land  perished.     Two  Protestant  Anabaptists 
were  burnt,  and  many  banished.     She  also,  it 
is   said,  put  two    liruwnists   to  death;    and 
tliouph  her  whole  reign  was  distinguished  for 
its  iK)litical  prosperity,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
she   did  not  understand   the   rights  of  con- 
science; for  it  is  said  that  more  sanguinary 
laws  were  made  in  her  reign  than  in  any  of 
her  predecessors',  and  her  hands  were  stained 
with  the  blood  both  of  Papists  and  Puritans. 
James  I.  succeeded  Elizabeth  :  he  published  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  Protestxmts  to 
conionn  strictly,  and  without  any  exception, 
to  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England.     Above  500  clergy  were  imme- 
diately silenced,  or  degraded,  for  not  com- 
plying.     Some   were  excommunicated,  and 
Some  banished  the  country.     The  Dissenters 
were  distressed,  censured,  and  fined,  in  the 
Sf^r-Chamber.     Two  persons  were  burnt  for 
heresy,  one  at  Smithfield,  and  the  other  at 
Lichfield.     Worn  out  with  endless  vexations, 
and  unceasing  persecutions,  many  retired  into 
Holland,  and  from  thence  to  America.     It  is 
witnessed  by  a  judicious  historian,  that,  in 
this  and  some  following  reigns,  22,000  per- 
sons were  banished  from  England  by  perse- 
cution,  to    America.      In  Clwrles  I.'s  time 
arose  the  persecuting  I^ud,  who  was  the<«x:- 
casion  of  distress  to  numbers.     Dr.  Lcighton, 
for  \*  riting  a  book  against  the  hierarchy,  was 
fined    lo,()C)n/„   [)erpetual  imprisonment,  and 
wliip{>ing.    He  was  whipiH^l,  and  then  placed 


in  the  piUory ;  one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  one 
side  of  his  nose  slit ;  branded  on  the  cheek, 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  with  the  letters  S.  8.; 
whipped  a  second  time,  and  placed  in  the  pil- 
lory. A  fortnight  afterwards,  his  sores  being 
yet  uncured,  he  had  the  other  ear  cut  off,  the 
other  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  the  other  cheek 
branded.  He  continued  in  prison  till  the 
long  parliament  set  him  at  liberty.  About 
four  years  afterwards,  William  Prynne,  a 
barrister,  for  a  hook  he  wrote  agamst  the 
sports  on  the  Lord's  Day,  was  deprived  from 
practising  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  degraded  fVom 
his  degree  at  Oxford,  set  in  the  pillory,  had 
his  ears  cut  off,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  fined 
5000/.  Nor  were  the  Presbyterians,  when 
their  government  came  to  be  established  in 
England,  fVee  from  the  charge  of  persecution. 
In  1G45  an  ordinance  was  published,  subject- 
ing all  who  preached  or  wrote  against  the 
Presbyterian  directory  for  public  worship  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  50/. ;  and  imprisonment 
for  a  year,  for  the  third  offence,  in  using  the 
Episcopal  book  of  common  prayer,  even  in  a 

frivatc  family.  In  the  fbllowing  year  the 
Vesbyterians  applied  to  Parliament,  pressing 
them  to  enforce  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to 
extirpate  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism, 
&C.,  but  their  petition  was  rejected ;  yet  in 
1648  the  Parliament,  ruled  by  them,  pub- 
lished an  ordinance  against  heresy,  and  de- 
termined that  any  person  who  maintained, 
published,  or  defended  the  following  errors, 
should  suffer  death.  These  errors  were,  L 
Denying  the  being  of  a  God. — 2.  Denying 
his  omnipresence,  omniscience,  &c. — 3.  De- 
nying the  Trinity  in  any  way. — 4.  Denying 
that  Christ  had  two  natures. — 5.  Denying 
the  resurrection,  the  atonement,  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  Charles  ll.'s  reign  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity passed,  by  which  2000  clergjrmen 
were  deprived  of  tiieir  benefices.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Conventicle  Act,  and  the  Oxford 
Act,  under  which,  it  is  said,  8000  persons  were 
imprisoned  and  reduced  to  want,  and  many  to 
the  grave.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  Quakers 
were  much  persecuted,  and  numbers  of  them 
imprisoned.  Thus  we  see  how  England  has 
bled  under  the  hands  of  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tion ;  nor  was  toleration  enjoyed  until  Wil- 
liam IIL  came  to  the  throne,  who  showed  him- 
self a  warm  friend  to  the  rights  of  conscience. 
The  accession  of  the  present  royal  family  was 
auspicious  to  religious  liberty;  and  as  their 
majesties  have  always  befriended  toleration,  the 
spirit  of  persecution  has  been  long  curbed. 

iRfXAKD 

has  likewise  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
the  Protestants,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of 
whom  were  cnielly  murdered  in  a  few  days 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  It  begun  on  the  23rd  of  Octo- 
lK?r,  1641.  Having  secured  the  principal 
gentlemen,  and  seized  their  effects,  they  mur- 
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dered  the  common  people  in  cold  blood,  forc- 
ing many  thousands  to  fly  from  their  houses 
and  settlements   naked   into   the    bogs  and 
woods,  where  they  perished  with  hunger  and 
cold.     Some  thev  whipped  to  death,  others 
they  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  shame, 
and  then  drove  them,  like  herds  of  swine,  to 
perish   in  the  mpuntains :    many   hundreds 
were  drowned    in    rivers,   some    had    their 
throats  cut,  others  were  dismembered.     With 
some  the  execrable  villains  made  themselves 
sport,  trying  who  could  hack  the  deepest  into 
an  Englishman's  flesh  ;  wives  and  young  vir- 
gins abused  in  the  presence  of  their  nearest 
relations ;  nay,  they  taught  their  children  to 
strip  and  kill  the  children  of  the  English,  and 
dash  out  their  brains  against  the  stones.    Thus 
many  thousands  were  massacred   in  a   few 
days,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  qua- 
lity, before  they  suspected  their  danger,  or 
had  time  to  provide  for  their  defence. 

Scotland,  Spain,  &c. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  persecutions, 
there  have  been  several  others  carried  on  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  worUL      Scotland,  for 
many  years  together,  has  been  the  scene  of 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  till  it  was  delivered  by 
the  monarch  at  the  Revolution.    Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  valley  of  Piedmont,  and  otner  places, 
have   been  the   seats   of  much  persecution. 
Popery,  we  see,  has  had  the  greatest  hand  in 
this  mischievous  work.    It  has  to  answer,  also, 
for  the  lives  of  millions  of  Jews,  Mohamme- 
dans, and  barbarians.     When  the  Moors  con- 
quered Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  they  al- 
lowed the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
Moors  were  overcome,  and  Ferdinand  sub- 
dued the  Moriscoes,  the  descendants  of  the 
above  Moors,  many  thousands  were  forced  to 
be  baptized,  or  burnt,  massacred,  or  banished, 
and  their  children   sold  for  slaves;   besides 
innumerable  Jews,   who    shared    the    same 
cruelties,  chiefly   by  means  of  the   infernal 
courts  of  the  Inquisition.    A  worse  slaughter, 
if  possible,  was  made  among  the  natives  of 
Spanish  America,  where  fifteen  millions  are 
said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  genius  of 
popery  in   about   forty  years.     It  has  been 
computed  that  fifty  millions  of  Protestants 
have  at  different  times  been  the  victims  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Papists,  and  put  to  death 
for  their  religious  opinions.     Well,  therefore, 
might  the  inspired  penman  say,  that  at  mystic 
Babylon's  destruction  "was  found  in  her  the 
blood  of  prophets,  of  saints,  and  of  all   that 
was  slain  upon  the  earth!"  Rev.  xviii.  24. 

To  conclude  this  article,  who  can  peruse 
the  account  here  ^ven  without  feeling  the 
most  painful  emotions,  and  dropping  a  tear 
over  the  madness  and  depravity  of  mankind  ? 
Does  it  not  show  us  what  human  beings  are 
capable  of  when  influenced  by  superstition, 
bigotrxj   and    prejudice?     Have    not    these 


baneful  principles  metamoiphoeed  men  into 
infemals;  and  entirely  extin^tshed  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  the   dictates   of  con- 
science, and  the  voice  of  reason  ?    Alas !  what 
has  sin  done  to  make  mankind  such  carses  to 
one  another?     Merciftil  God!  by  thy  gnat 
power  suppress  this  worst  of  all  evils,  and  let 
truth  and  love,  meekness  and  forbearance, 
universally  prevail !     Limborch*s  Introductim 
to  his  History  of  the  Inaitisition ;  Mrmoin  of 
the  Persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  Franc€, 
by  Lewis  De  EnaroUes ;   Comber'* s   History  </ 
the  Parisian  Massacre  of  St.   Surthoionac; 
A,  Iinbinson*s  History  of  Persecution ;  Lock' 
man's  History  of  Popish  Persecution  ;  Clark's 
Looking- Glass  for  Persecutors;    Doddridgt't 
Sermon  on  Persecution  ;  Jartins  ditto,  vol  h. 
ser.  9 ;    Bower's  Lives   of  the   Popes ;    Fox's 
Martyrs ;  Wodrow's  History  of  the  SufferiMot 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  Needs  s  History  of 
the  Puritans,  and  of  New  England ;  History  of 
the  Bohemian  Persecutions. 

Pkk8e>'£rance  is  the  continiiance  in  ssy 
design,  state,  opinion,  or   course   of  actioD. 
The  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  their  conti- 
nuance in  a  state  of  grace  to  a  state  of  gk)rj. 
This  doctrine  has  afforded  consideiabfe  nut- 
ter for  controversy   between  the  Calvinists 
and  Arrainians.     We  shall  briefly  here  state 
the  arguments  and  objections.    And,  first,  tbe 
perfections  of  God  are  considered  as  strong 
arguments  to  prove  this  doctrine.     God,  as  t 
Bi>ing  possessed  of  infinite  love,  faitbfblncs, 
wisdom,  and  power,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  suffer  any  of  his  people  fiLnally  to  fiUi  ioto 
perdition.     This  would  be  a  reflection  on  his 
attributes,  and  argue  him  to  be  worse  than  a 
common  father  of  his  family.      His  lore  to 
his  people  is  unchan^ahle,  and,  therefore, 
they  cannot  be  the  objects  of  it  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another,  John  xiii.  1.  Zeph.  ilL  17. 
Jer.  xxxi.  3.     His  faithfulness  to  them  said 
to  his   promise  is  not   founded    upon  their 
merit,  but  his  own  will  and  goodness;  this, 
therefore,   cannot  be  violated,    MaL   iiL  6. 
Numb,  xxiii.  19.     His  wisdom  foresees  eveiy 
obstacle  in  the  way,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
moving it,  and  directing  them  into  the  right 
path.     It  would  be  a  reflection  on  lus  wft- 
dom,   after    choosing    a  rigbt    end,   not  to 
choose  right    means  in  accomplishing   the 
same,  Jer.  x.  6,  7.     His  power  is  insuperable, 
and  is  absolutely  and  perpetually  displayed  in 
their  preservation  and  protection.   1  Pet  L  5. 
2.  Another  argument  to  prove  this  doctrine 
is  their  union  to  Christ,  and  what  he  has  done 
for  them.     They  are  said  to  be  chosen  in  him. 
Eph.  i.  4 ;  united  to  him,  Eph.  i.  23  ;  the  par* 
chase  of  his  death,    Rom.  viii.  34.     Tit  ii. 
14 ;  the  objects  of  his  intercession,  Roioi.  t. 
10  ;  viii.  34.     1  John  ii.  1,  2.     Now  if  there 
be  a  possibUity  of  their  finally  fiUIing,  then 
this  choice,  this  union,  his  death  and  inter- 
cession may  all  be  in  vain,  and  rendered  abor^ 
tive;   an  idea  as  derogatory  to   the  divine 
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glory,  and  as  dishonoonble  to  Jems  Christ 
M  possibly  can  be.  3.  It  is  argued  from  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  to  communicate 
grace  and  strength,  equal  to  the  day,  PhiL  L 
6.  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22.  If,  indeed,  divine  grace 
were  dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  if  by  his 
own  power  he  had  brought  himself  into  a  state 
of  grace,  then  it  mi^ht  follow  that  he  might 
relapse  into  an  opposite  state,  when  that  power 
at  any  time  was  weakened ;  but  as  the  per- 
sevenince  of  the  saints  is  not  produced  by 
any  native  principles  in  themselves,  but  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening, 
confirming,  and  establishing  them,  of  course, 
they  must  persevere,  or  otherwise  it  would  be 
a  reflection  on  this  Divine  Agent,  Rom.  viii. 
9.  1  Cor.  VL  11.  John  iv.  14;  xvL  14.  4. 
Lastly,  the  declarations  and  promises  of  Scrip- 
ture are  very  numerous  in  favour  of  this  doc- 
trine. Job  xvii.  9.  Psa.  xciv.  14 ;  cxxv. 
Jer.  xxxii.  40.  John  x.  28;  xvii.  12.  1  Cor. 
L  8,  9.  1  Pet.  L  6.  Prov.  iv.  18 ;  all  which 
could  not  be  true,  if  this  doctrine  were  false. 
There  are  objections,  however,  to  this  doc- 
trine, which  we   must  state.     1.   There  are 


his  apostles,  though  they  often  asserted  tins 
doctrme,  yet  reproved,  exhorted,  and  made 
use  of  means.  See  Exhobtation,  Means. 
5.  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  this  doctrine 
gives  great  encouragement  to  carnal  security 
and  presumptuous  sin.  To  which  it  is  an- 
swered, that  this  doctrine,  like  many  others, 
may  be  abused  by  hypocrites,  but  cannot  be 
so  by  those  who  are  tnilv  serious,  it  being  the 
very  nature  of  grace  to  lead  to  righteousness, 
Tit  iL  10,  12.  Their  knowledge  leads  to 
veneration ;  their  love  animates  to  duty  ;  their 
faith  purifies  the  heart;  their  ^titude  ex- 
cites to  obedience;  yea,  all  their  principles 
have  a  tendencv  to  set  before  them  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  See 
Whitby  and  GiU  m  the  Five  Pointe ;  Cole  on 
the  Sovereignty  of  God ;  Doddridae's  Lectuirg, 
lee.  179  ;  Turretini  Comp.  Theolo^ia,  lee.  14, 
p.  156 ;  (Eiconomia  Witsii,  fib.  iii.  cap.  13 ; 
Topladif^g  Works,  voL  v.  p.  476;  Ridglejfa 
Body  of  Div,,  (ju.  79. 

Person,  an  individual  substance  of  a  ra- 
tional intelligent  nature.  Some  have  been 
offended  at  the  term  persons,  as  applied  to  the 


various  threatenings  denounced  against  those  Trinity,  as  unwarrantable.  The  term  permm, 
who  apostitize,  Ezek.  iiL  20.  Heb.  vL  3,  6,  |  when  applied  to  Deity,  is  certainly  used  in  a 
Psa.  cxxxv.  3 — 5.     Elzek.  xviii.  24.     To  this  '  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which 


it  is  answered,  that  some  of  these  texts  do 
not  so  much  as  suppose  the  falling  away  of  a 
truly  good  man ;  and  to  all  of  them  it  is  said, 
that  they  only  show  what  would  be  the  con- 
set]  uence  (/*such  should  fiUl  away ;  but  cannot 
prove  that  it  ever  in  fact  happens.    2.  It  is 
foretold  as  a  future  event  that  some  should 
fall  awav.  Matt.  xxiv.   12,  13.     John  xv.  6. 
Matt.  xiii.  20,  21.     To  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages it  is  answered,  that  their  love  might  be 
said  to  wax  cold  without  totally  ceasing ;  or 
there  mi^ht  have  been  an  outward  seal  and 
show  of  love  where  there  never  was  a  true 
faith.     To  the  second  it  is  answered,  that  per- 
sons may  be  said  to  be  in  Christ  only  by  an 
external  profession,  or  mere  members  of  the 
visible  church,   John  xv.  2.     Matt  xiiL  47, 
48.     As  to  Matthew,  chap.  xiii.  20,21,  it  is 
replied,  that  this  may  refer  to  the  joy  with 
w  Inch  some  may  entertain  the  offers  of  par- 
don, who  never,  after  all,  attentively  considered 
them.    3.  It  is  objected  that  many  have  in 
fact  fallen  away,  as  David,  Solomon,  Peter, 
Alexander,  Hymeneus,  &c.     To  which  it  is 
answered,  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Peter's 
fall,  were  not  total ;  and  as  to  the  others,  there 
is  no  proof  of  their  ever  being  true  Christians. 
4.  It  IS  urged  that  this  doctrine  supersedes  the 
use  of  means,  and  renders  exhortations  unne- 
cessary.    To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
perseverance  itself  implies  the  use  of  means, 
and  that  the  means  are  equally  appointed  as 
well  as  the  end ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  foun^ 
that  true  Christians  have  rejected  them.  They 
consider  exhortations  and  admonitions  to  be 
some  of  the  means  they  are  to  attend  to  in 
order  to  promote  their  holiness  :  Christ  and 


we  apply  it  to  one  another ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Greek  words  Twocrratric 
and  IIpo<r<tfirov,  to  which  it  answers,  are,  in 
the  New  Testament,  applied  to  the  Father  and 
Son,  Hcb  L  3 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;   and  that  no 
single  term,  at  least,  can  be  found  more  suit- 
able, it  can  hardly  be  condemned  as  unscrip- 
tural  and  improper.    There  have  been  warm 
debates    between    the    Greek    and    Latin 
churches  about  the  words  hypostasis  and  per- 
sona: the  Latin,  concluding  that  the  word 
hypostasis   signified   substance    or   essence, 
thought  that  to  assert  that  there  were  three 
divine  hypostases,  was  to  say  that  there  were 
three  gods.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek 
church  thought  the  word  person  (Ud  not  suffi- 
ciently guard  a^inst  the  Sabellian  notion  of 
the  same  individual  Being  sustaining  three 
relations ;  whereupon  each  part  of  the  church 
was  ready  to  brand  the  other  with  heresy,  till 
by  a  free  and  mutual  conference  in  a  synod 
at  Alexandria,  a.d.  3C2,  they  made  it  appear 
that  it  was  but  a  mere  contention  about  the 
grammatical  sense  of  a  word ;  and  then  it  was 
allowed  by  men  of  temper  on  both  sides,  that 
either  of  the  two  words  might  be  indifferently 
used.     See  Alarci  Medulla,  1,  5,  §  3 ;   Ridg- 
ley*s  Divinity,  qu.  1 1 ;  Hurrion  on  the  Spirit, 
p.  140 ;  Doddridge's  Lectures,  lee  159  ;  GiU 
on  the  Tnnity,n.  93 ;  WatU*s  Works,  vol.  v.  p. 
48.  208 ;  GilTs  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  i.  p. 
205,  8va ;  Edwards's  flixtory  of  Redemption, 
pu  51,  note;  Hone  Sol,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

Persuasion,  the  act  of  influencing  the 
judgment  and  passions  by  arguments  or  mo- 
tives. It  is  different  from  conviction.  Con- 
viction affects  the  understanding  only ;  per- 
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RuasioD  the  will  and  practice.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  asj^ent  to  a  proposition  not  suffi- 
ciently proved.  It  is  more  extensively  used 
than  conviction,  which  last  is  founded  on  de- 
monstration natural  or  supernatural  But  all 
things  of  which  we  may  be  persuaded,  are 
not  capable  of  demonstration.  See  Blair's 
Jihetoric,  voL  ii.  p.  174. 

Pkter-Pence  was  an  annual  tribute  of 
one  penny,  paid  at  Rome^  out  of  every  family 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter.  This  Ina,  the 
Saxon  king,  when  he  went  in  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  about  the  year  740,  gave  to  the  pope, 
partly  as  alms,  and  partly  in  recompense  of  a 
house  erected  in  Rome  for  English  pilgrims. 
It  continued  to  be  paid  generally  until  the 
time  of  King  Henry  Vlll.,  when  it  was 
enacted,  that  henceforth  no  persons  shall  pay 
any  pensions, Peter- pence,  or  other  impositions, 
to  the  use  of  the  bishop  and  see  of  Rome. 

Pkterobrussians,  a  sect  founded  about 
the  year  1110  in  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
by  I^eter  de  Bruys,  who  made  the  most  lau- 
dable attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  and  to 
remove  the  superstitions  that  disfigured  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  though 
not  without  a  mixture  of  fanaticism.  The 
following  tenets  were  held  bv  him  and  his 
disciples : — That  no  persons  whatever  were  to 
be  baptized  before  they  were  come  to  the  full 
use  of  their  reason.  2.  That  it  was  an  idle 
superstition  to  build  chisrches  for  the  service 
of  God,  who  will  accept  of  a  sincere  worship 
wherever  it  is  offered;  and  that,  therefore, 
such  churches  as  had  already  been  erected, 
were  to  be  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  3. 
That  the  crucifixes,  as  instruments  of  super- 
stition, deserved  the  same  fate.  4.  That  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  ex- 
hibited m  the  encharist,  but  were  merely  re- 
presented in  that  ordinance.  5.  That  the  ob- 
lations, prayers,  and  good  works  of  the  living, 
could  be  in  no  respect  advantageous  to  the 
dead.  The  founder  of  this  sect,  after  a  la- 
borious ministry  of  twenty  years,  was  burnt, 
in  the  year  1130,  by  an  enraged  populace  set 
on  by  the  clergy,  whose  traffic  was  m  danger 
from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  this  new  re- 
former. 

Petition,  according  to  Dr.  Watts,  is  the 
fourth  part  of  prayer,  and  includes  a  desire 
of  deliverance  from  evil,  and  a  request  of  good 
things  to  be  bestowed.  On  both  these  ac- 
counts petitions  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God, 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  fellow- 
creatures  also.  This  part  of  prayer  is  fre- 
quently called  intercession.     See  Fbayer, 

Petrojoannites  were  followers  of  Peter 
John,  or  Peter  Joannis — that  is,  Peter  the 
son  of  John,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century.  His  doctrine  was  not  known  till 
after  his  death,  when  his  body  was  taken  out 
of  his  grave,  and  burnt.  His  opinions  were, 
tliat  he  alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Svuso  wherein  the  apostles  preached  the  Gos- 


pel ;  that  the  reasonable  soul  is  not  the  fonn 
of  man ;  that  there  is  no  grace  infbsed  by 
baptism;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  pierced 
with  a  lance  on  the  cross  before  he  expired. 

Pharisees,  a  famous  sect  of  the  Jews,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  Uieir  zeal  for  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  which  they  derivtd 
from  the  same  fountain  with  the  wiitten  word 
itself;  pretending  that  both  were  delivered  to 
Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  were,  there- 
fore, both  of  equal  authority.  From  their 
rigorous  observance  of  these  traditions,  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  more  holy  than 
other  men,  and  therefore  separated  them- 
selves from  those  whom  they  thought  sinners 
or  profane,  so  as  not  to  eat  or  drink  with 
them ;  and  hence  from  the  Hebrew  word  trrs 
pharos^  which  signifies  ^  to  separate,"  they 
had  the  name  of  Fharisees^  or  Separatists, 

This  sect  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  considerable  amone  the  Jews,  bat  its 
original  is  not  very  well  known  ;  however,  it 
was  in  great  repute  in  the  time  of  our  Savioor, 
and  most  probably  had  its  origin  at  the  ssme 
time  with  the  traditions. 

The  extraordinary  pretences  of  the  Phari- 
sees to  righteousness,  drew  after  them  the 
common  people,  who  held  them  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration.  Our  Saviour  trt- 
quently,  however,  charges  them  with  hypo- 
crisy, and  making  the  law  of  God  of  no  effect 
through  their  traditions.  Matt.  ix.  12;  xv.  1, 
6 ;  xxiiL  13,  33.  Luke  xL  39,  52.  Sereral  of 
these  traditions  are  particularly  mentioocd 
in  the  Gospel ;  but  they  had  a  vast  number 
more,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Talmud,  the 
whole  subject  whereof  is  to  dictate  and  ex- 
plain those  traditions  which  this  sect  imposed 
to  be  believed  and  observed. 

The  Pharisees,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Sadducees,  held  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits, 
Acts  xxiiL  8.  But,  according  to  Josephna, 
this  resurrection  of  theirs  was  no  more  than  a 
Pythagorean  resurrection — that  is,  of  the  sod 
only,  b^  its  transmigration  into  another  body, 
and  bemg  bom  anew  with  it  From  this  re- 
surrection they  excluded  all  who  were  noto- 
riously wicked,  being  of  opinion  that  the  sools 
of  such  persons  were  transmitted  into  a  state 
of  everlasting  woe.  As  to  lesser  crimes,  thev 
held  they  were  punished  in  the  hodies  which 
the  souls  of  those  who  committed  them  were 
next  sent  inta 

Josephus,  however,  either  mistook  the  Cuth 
of  his  countrymen,  or,  which  is  more  probsUe, 
wilfully  misrepresented  it,  to  render  their 
opinions  more  respected  by  the  Roman  philo- 
sophers, whom  he  appears  to  have,  on  every 
occasion,  been  desirous  to  please.  The  Pha- 
risees had  many  Pagan  notions  respecting  the 
soul ;  but  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  Harmoma  Apot- 
tolicd^  has  clearly  proved  that  they  held  a 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  that  they  wp- 
posed  a  certain  bone  to  remain  uncormpccd. 
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to  furnish  the  matter  of  which  the  reiorrectioD 
body  was  to  be  furmcd.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  aJl  mankind  were  to  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  A  resurrection  was 
the  privilege  of  the  children  of  Abraham 
alone,  who  were  all  to  rise  on  Mount  Zion ; 
their  uncorruptible  bones,  wherever  they 
might  be  buried,  being  carried  to  that  moun- 
tain below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
state  of  future  felicity  in  which  the  Pharisees 
lK>Heved  was  very  gross :  thev  imajpned  that 
men  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
sent, were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  ei^oy  the 
pleasures  of  love,  each  being  re-united  to  his 
former  wife.  Hence  the  Swldueees,  who  be- 
lieved in  no  resurrection,  and  supposed  our 
Saviour  to  teach  it  as  a  Pharisee,  very  shrewdly 
urged  the  dilficulty  of  disposing  of  the  woman 
Mho  had  in  this  world  been  the  wife  of  seven 
htisbauds.  Had  the  resurrection  of  Chris- 
tianity been  the  Pharisaical  resurrection,  this 
ditficulty  would  have  been  insurmountable ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  people,  and, 
i-\  en  some  of  the  Pharisees  themselves  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  re- 
moved it 

This  sect  seems  to  have  had  some  confused 
notions,  probably  derived  from  the  Chaldeans 
and  Persians,  respecting  the  pre-existence  of 
souls ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Christ*s  disciples 
asked  him  concerning  the  blind  man,  John  ix. 
2,  **  >\lio  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,^ 
that  he  was  bom  blind  ?**  And  when  the  dis- 
ciples told  Christ  that  some  said  he  was  Elias, 
Jereniias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  Matt  xvi. 
1 4.  the  meaning  can  only  be,  that  they  thought 
he  was  come  into  the  world  with  the  soul  of 
t^lias,  Jeremias,  or  some  other  of  the  old 
prophets  transmigrated  into  him.  With  the 
Essenes,  they  held  absolute  predestination, 
and  with  the  Sadducecs,  free  will ;  but  how 
they  reconciled  these  seemingly  incompatible 
doctrines  is  nowhere  sufficiently  explained. 
The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  not  extin- 
guished bv  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. The  greatest  part  of  the  modem 
Jews'are  still  of  this  sect,  being  as  much  de- 
voted to  traditions,  or  the  oral  law,  as  their 
ancestors  were. 

Phii.ai>ulphian  Society,  a  sect  or  society 
of  the  seventeenth  century' ;  so  called  from  an 
ICuglish  female,  whose  name  was  Jane  Leadly. 
She  embraced,  it  is  said,  the  same  views  and 
the  ^-ame  kind  of  religion  as  Madame  Bou- 
rignon,  (see  Rodbignonists.)  She  was  of 
opinion  that  all  dissensions  among  Christiaiis 
would  cease,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 
bi>come,  even  here  below,  a  glorious  scene  of 
charity,  concord,  and  felicity,  if  those  who 
lx>ar  the  name  of  Jesus,  without  regarding 
the  forms  of  doctrine  or  discipline  that  dis- 
tinguish particular  communions,  would  all 
join  in  committing  their  souls  to  the  care  of 
the  internal  tpiide,  to  be  instructed,  governed, 
and  formed  by  his  divine  impulse  and  sug- 


gestions. Nay,  she  went  still  fiuther,  and 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  this 
desirable  event  would  actually  come  to  pass, 
and  that  she  had  a  divine  conmiission  to  pro- 
claim the  approach  of  this  glorious  commu- 
nion of  saints,  who  were  to  be  (gathered  in  one 
visible  universal  church  or  kingdom  before 
the  disolution  of  this  earthly  globe.  This 
prediction  she  delivered  with  a  peculiar  degree 
of  confidence,  fttnn  a  notion  that  her  Pmla- 
delphian  Societv  was  the  true  kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  which  alone  the  Divine  ^irit  re- 
sided and  reigned.  She  believed,  it  is  said, 
the  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  in- 
telligent beings  to  perfection  and  happiness. 

Philanthropy,  compounded  of  ^iXoc  and 
avBpnnroC',  which  signify  the  love  of  mankind. 
It  differs  from  benevolence  only  in  this — that 
benevolence  extends  to  every  being  that  has 
life  and  sense,  and  is  of  course  susceptible  of 
pain  and  pleasure;  whereas  philanthropy  can- 
not comprehend  more  than  the  human  race. 
It  differs  from  friendship,  as  this  affection 
subsists  only  between  a  few  individuals,  whilst 
philanthropy  comprehends  the  whole  human 
species.  It  is  a  calm  sentiment,  which  per- 
lusps  hardly  ever  rises  to  the  warmth  of 
afiection,  and  certainly  not  to  the  heat  of 
passion. 

Phuipists,  a  sect  or  party  among  the 
Lutherans,  the  followers  of  Philip  Melanc- 
thon.  He  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Ubi- 
quists,  who  arose  in  his  time  *,  and  the  dispute 
growing  still  hotter  after  his  deadi,  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  who  espoused  Melanc- 
thon*s  opinion,  were  called  by  the  Flaccians, 
who  attacked  it,  PhilipUta. 

Philosophists,  a  name  given  to  several 
persons  in  France  who  entend  into  a  combi- 
nation to  overturn  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
eradicate  firom  the  human  heart  every  reli- 
gious sentiment  The  man  more  particuhu^y 
to  whom  this  idea  first  occurred  was  Voltaire, 
who,  being  weary  (as  he  said  himselQ  of 
hearing  people  repeat  that  twelve  men  were 
sufficient  to  establish  Christianity,  resolved  to 
prove  that  one  might  be  sufficient  to  overturn 
It  Full  of  this  project,  he  swore,  before  the 
year  1730,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  its  accom- 
plishment; and,  for  some  time,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  enjoy  alone  the  glory 
of  destroying  the  Christian  religion.  Ife 
found,  however,  that  associates  wouki  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  cMf  his 
admirers  and  disciples,  he  chose  D*Alembert 
and  Diderot  as  the  most  proper  persons  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  his  designs.  But  Vol- 
taire was  not  satisfied  with  their  aid  alone.  He 
contrived  to  embark  in  the  same  cause  Fre- 
derick II.,  king  of  Pmssia,  who  wished  to  be 
thought  a  pliilosopher,  and  who,  of  course, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  talk  and  write  against 
a  religion  which  he  had  never  studied,  and 
into  the  evidence  of  which  he  had  probably 
I  never  deigned  to  inquire.     This  royal  adept 
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▼'as  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  Voltaire's  co- 
a<yutors,  till  he  discovered  that  the  philoso- 
phists  were  waging  war  with  the  throne  as 
well  as  with  the  altar.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
originally  Voltaire's  intention.  He  was  vain ; 
he  loved  to  be  caressed  by  the  great ;  and,  in 
one  word,  he  was,  from  natural  disposition, 
an  aristocrat,  and  an  admirer  of  royalty. 
But  when  he  found  that  almost  every  sove- 
reign but  Frederick  disapproved  of  his  impious 
projects,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  their  issue, 
he  determined  to  oppose  all  the  governments 
on  earth  rather  than  forfeit  the  glory,  with 
which  he  had  flattered  himself,  of  vanquishing 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. 

He  now  set  himself,  with  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot,  to  excite  universal  discontent  with 
the  established  order  of  things.  For  this 
purpose  they  formed  secret  societies,  assumed 
new  names,  and  employed  an  enigmatical 
lanmiage.  Thus  Fredenc  was  called  Lnc; 
D'Alembert,  Protagoras,  and  sometimes  Bert- 
rand;  Voltaire,  Raton;  and  Diderot,  I^aton, 
or  its  anagram,  Tonpla;  while  the  general 
term  for  the  conspirators  was  Cacoucc,  In 
their  secret  meetings  they  professed  to  cele- 
brate the  mysteries  of  Mythra ;  and  their 
great  object,  as  they  professed  to  one  another, 
was  to  confound  the  wretch,  meaning  Jesus 
Christ  Hence  their  secret  watch- word  was, 
Ecrasez  CInfame,  "Crush  Christ"  If  we 
look  into  some  of  the  books  expressly  written 
for  general  circulation,  we  shall  there  find 
the  following  doctrines ;  some  of  them  stand- 
ing alone  in  all  their  naked  horrors,  others 
surn)unded  by  sophistry  and  meretricious 
ornaments,  to  entice  the  luind  into  their  net 
before  it  perceives  their  nature.  "  The  Uni- 
versal Cause,  that  god  of  the  philosophers,  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christians,  is  but  a  chi- 
mera and  a  phantom.  The  phenomena  of 
nature  only  prove  the  existence  of  God  to  a 
few  prei)ossessed  men  :  so  far  fVom  bespeak- 
ing a  God,  they  are  but  the  necessary  effects 
of  matter  prodigiously  diversified.  It  is 
more  n>asonable  to  admit,  with  Manes,  of  a 
twofold  God,  than  of  the  God  of  (Christianity. 
We  cannot  know  whether  a  God  really  exists, 
or  whether  there  is  the  smallest  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  or  vice  and  virtue. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  believe 
the  soul  a  spiritual  lK*ing.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  so  far  from  stimulating  man  to 
the  practice  of  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  bar- 
barous, desperate,  fatal  tenet,  and  contrary  to 
all  legislation.  AH  ideas  of  justice  and  in- 
justice, of  ^TTtue  and  vice,  of  glory  and 
infamy,  are  purely  arbitrair,  and  dependent 
on  custom.  Conscience  and  remorse  are  no- 
thing but  the  foresight  of  those  physical 
pensdties  to  which  crimes  expose  us.  The 
man  who  is  above  the  law,  can  commit, 
without  remorse,  the  dishonest  act  that  may 
serve  his  purpose.     The  fear  of  God,  so  far 


fVom  being  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  sboulJ 
be  the  beginning  of  folly.  The  cominaiid  to 
love  one's  parents  is  more  the  work  of  educa- 
tion than  of  nature.  Modesty  is  only  an  in- 
vention of  refined  volnptaousness.  The  Ia« 
which  condemns  mamed  people  to  live  to- 
gether, becomes  barbarous  azid  cmel  on  the 
day  they  cease  to  love  one  another."  These 
extracts  from  the  secret  correspondence  and 
the  public  writings  of  these  men,  will  snflee 
to  show  us  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
dreadful  system  they  had  formed. 

The  philosophists  were  diligently  employed 
in  attempting  to  propagate  their  sentiments. 
Their  grand  Encyclopaedia  was  converted 
into  an  engine  to  serve  this  purpose.  Vol* 
taire  proposed  to  establish  a  colony  of  phrb- 
sophists  at  Cleves,  who,  protected  b^  Uie  king 
of  Prussia,  might  publuh  their  opinions  with- 
out dread  or  danger ;  and  Frederick  was  dis- 
posed to  take  them  under  his  protection,  till 
he  discovered  that  their  opinions  were  anar- 
chical as  well  as  impious,  when  he  threw 
them  off,  and  even  wrote  against  them. 
They  contrived,  however,  to  engage  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  court  of  France  in  their  fiivwir, 
by  pretending  to  have  nothing  in  view  but 
the  enlargement  of  science,  in  works  which 
spoke  indeed  respectfully  of  revelation,  while 
every  discovery  which  they  brought  forward 
was  meant  to  undermine  its  very  foondatioQ. 
>Vhen  the  throne  was  to  be  attacked,  and 
even  when  barefaced  atheism  was  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, a  number  of  impious  and  licentioos 
pamphlets  were  dispersed  (for  some  time 
none  knew  how)  from  a  secret  society  formed 
at  the  Hotel  d'HoIbach,  at  Paris,  of  which 
Voltaire  was  elected  honorary  and  perpetual 
president  To  conceal  their  design,  which 
was  the  diffusion  of  their  infidel  sentiments, 
they  called  themselves  EUK>noniista.  ifee 
Economists 

The  books,  however,  that  were  issued  firom 
this  club  were  calculated  to  impair  and  over- 
turn religion,  morals,  and  government;  and 
which,  indeed,  spreading  over  all  Europe, 
im{>erceptibly  took  possession  of  public  opi- 
nion. As  soon  as  the  sale  was  bofficient  to 
pay  the  expenses,  inferior  editions  were 
printed  and  given  away,  or  sold  at  a  rery  low 
price ;  circulating  libraries  of  them  formed, 
and  reading  societies  instituted.  While  the? 
constantly  denied  these  productions  to  the 
world,  they  contrived  to  give  them  a  false 
celebrity  through  their  confidential  agents 
and  correspondents,  who  were  not  themselves 
always  trusted  with  the  entire  secret  By 
degrees  they  got  possession  nearly  of  all  the 
reviews  and  periodical  publications;  esta- 
blished a  general  intercourse,  by  means  of 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  with  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, and  instituted  an  office  to  supply  all 
schools  with  teachers  :  and  thus  did  they  ac- 
quire unprecedented  dominion  over  every 
s^K'cies  of  literature,  over  the  minds  of  ail 
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ranks  of  people,  and  over  the  edueation  of 
vouth,  without  giving  any  alarm  to  the  worid. 
The  lovers  of  wit  and  polite  literatare  were 
caught  by  Voltaire  ;  the  men  of  icience  were 
perverted,  and  children  corrupted  in  the  fint 
rudiments  of  learning,  by  D*Alembert  and 
Diderot ;  stronger  appetites  were  fed  by  the 
S(>cret  club  of  Baron  llolbach ;  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  higher  orders  were  set  danger- 
ously afloat  by  Montesquieu ;  and  the  mnlti- 
tuilo  of  all  ranks  was  surprised,  confounded, 
and  hurrii'd  away  bv  Rousseau.  Thus  waa 
the  i)uhlic  mind  in  France  completely  cor- 
rupted, and  which,  no  doubt,  greatlv  acce- 
lerated those  dreadful  events  which  have 
bincc  transpired  in  that  country. 

PuiLoflOPUY  properly  denotes  love,  or  de- 
tin*  of  wisdom,  (from  ^iXoc  and  ao^ia.)  Py- 
thagoras was  the  first  who  devised  this  name, 
bei^ausc  he  thought  no  man  was  wise,  but 
God  only ;  and  that  learned  men  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  considered  as  lovers  of  wisdom, 
than  really  wise.  1.  Natural  philotophy  is 
that  art  or  science  which  leads  us  to  contem- 
plate the  nature,  causes,  and  effects  of  the 
material  works  of  God.  2.  Moral  philosophy 
is  the  science  of  manners,  the  knowledge  of 
our  dutv  and  felicity.  The  various  articles 
included  in  the  latter  are  explained  in  their 
places  in  this  work.  3.  Mental  philosophy 
18  the  science  of  mind,  or  of  the  different 
mental  powers,  affections,  and  associations. 

PiioTiNiANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Photinus,  their  founder,  who  was  bishop  of 
Sermiuni,  and  a  disciple  of  Marcellus.  Pho- 
tinus published,  in  the  year  343,  his  notions 
respecting  the  Deity,  which  were  repugnant 
both  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  systems.  He 
assorted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  a  cer- 
tain divine  emanation,  which  he  called  the 
word,  descended  upon  him,  and  that,  because 
of  the  union  of  the  Divine  word  with  his  hu- 
man nature,  he  was  called  the  Son  of  God, 
and  even  God  himself;  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  a  person,  but  merely  a  celes- 
tial virtue  proceeding  from  the  Deity. 

PUBYULANH,    Or    CATAPURTGIA3C8,    a    SCCt 

in  the  second  century,  so  called,  as  being  of 
the  country  of  Phrygia.  They  were  ortho- 
dox in  every  thing,  setting  aside  this,  that 
they  took  Montanus  for  a  prophet,  and  Pris- 
cilla  and  Maximilla  for  true  prophetesses,  to 
be  consulted  in  every  thing  relating  to  reli- 
gion ;  as  supposing  the  Holy  Spirit  had  aban- 
doned the  church.     See  Montaxuts. 

PuYLACTERT,  in  general,  was  a  name  given 
by  the  ancienu  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  spells, 
or  characters  which  they  wore  about  them, 
as  amulets,  to  preserve  them  from  dangers  or 
diseases. 

Phylactery  particularly  denoted  a  slip  of 
parchment,  wherein  waa  written  some  text  of 


Holy  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Decalogne* 
which  the  more  devout  people  among  the 
Jews  wore  on  the  forehead,  the  breast,  or 
the  neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  religion. 

The  primitive  Christians  tUSo  gave  the 
name  Phylacteries  to  the  cases  wherein  they 
inclosed  the  relics  of  their  dead.  Phylacte- 
ries are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  appear  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  Pharisees  in  our  Lord*s  time. 

The  PhyUwteries  used  by  the  modem  Jews 
are  of  three  kinds ;  of  each  of  which  there  is 
a  specimen  in  the  library  of  the  Doke  of 
Sussex.  They  are  used  for  the  head,  the 
arm,  and  attached  to  the  door-post  They 
consist  of  portions  of  Scripture,  taken  firom 
the  Pentateuch,  selected  according  to  the 
situation  for  which  they  are  destined,  written 
upon  very  fine  vellum,  in  a  small  square 
character,  and  with  a  particular  kind  of 
ink. 

1.  For  the  Head.— The  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch  for  the  Phylact  of  Um  head,  con- 
sist of  Exod.  xiiL  2—10,  11—16 ;  Deut.  vL 
4 — 9 ;  xL  13 — 21.  These  four  portions  con- 
tain thirty  verses,  which  are  written  upon 
four  slips  of  vellum,  separately  rolled  up,  and 
placed  in  four  compartments,  and  joined  to- 
gether in  one  small  square  piece  of  skin  or 
leather.  Upon  this  is  written  the  letter  shin. 
From  the  case  proceed  two  thongs  of  leather, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  guard  the  head, 
leaving  the  square  case  containing  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
hesd.  The  thonos  make  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  daUtk, 
and  then  come  round  agmn  to  the  breast. 
The  Phylacteries  for  Uie  head  are  called 
fh>ntlets,  and  the  use  of  them  appears  chiefly 
to  rest  upon  two  passages  of  Scripture,  Exod. 
xiii.  9,  and  16.  These  Phylacteries  are  also 
called  tephUiin  thel  roth,  or  the  tephila  of  the 
head. 

2.  For  the  Arm. — This  Phylactcrj'  consuu 
of  a  roll  of  vellum,  containing  the  same  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  as  those  for  the  head,  and 
written  in  the  same  square  clumicter,  and 
with  the  same  ink,  but  arranged  in  four  co- 
lumns. It  is  rolled  up  to  a  point,  and  inclosed 
in  a  sort  of  case  of  the  skin  of  a  clean  beast. 
A  thong  of  leather  is  attached  to  this  case, 
which  is  placed  above  the  binding  of  the  left 
arm,  on  the  inside,  that  it  may  be  near  the 
heart,  according  to  the  command,  Deut.  vi. 
6.  After  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter.^,  the  thong  is  roll^  seven  times 
round  the  arm  in  a  spiral  form,  and  termi- 
nates by  three  points  round  the  middle  finger. 
These  are  ca\M  UphiOin  $hd  jad,  or  the  te- 
phila of  the  hand. 

3.  For  the  Door-potti,— This  Phylactery  is 
composed  of  a  square  piece  of  vellum,  and 
written  like  the  fomier,  and  has  the  4th,  .'ith, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of  the  sixtli 
chapter  of  Deut.,  and  the  13th  verse  of  the 
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elevenlh  chapter  of  the  same  book  inscnbed 
on  it  This  slip  of  Tellam  is  inclosed  in  a 
reed  or  case,  and  on  it  is  written  the  word 
shadai,  one  of  the  attributes  (names)  of  God. 
The  Jews  affix  these  to  the  doors  of  their 
hooses,  ctiamben,  and  moat  frequented  places. 
— Bibiifflheca  Sustexiama, 

PicARDS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  fifteenth  century.     Picard,  the  author 
of  this  sect,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
drew  after  him,  as  has  been  generally  said,  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  pretending  he 
would  restore  them  to  the  primitive  state  of 
innocence  wherein  man  was  created  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  assumed  the  title  of  New  Adam. 
With  this  pretence,  he  taught  them  to  give 
themselves   up  to  all  impurity,  saying,  that 
therein  consisted  the   liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God,  and  all  those  not  of  their  sect  were  in 
bondage.     He  first  published  his  notions  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  per- 
suaded many  people  to  go  naked,  and  gave 
them  the  name  of  Adamites.     After  this,  he 
seized  on  an  island  in  the  river  Lausnecz, 
some  leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head  quarters 
of  Zisca,  where  he  fixed  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers.    His  women  were  common,  but  none 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  them  without  his  per- 
mission ;    so  that  when  any  man  desired  a 
particular  woman,  he  carried  her  to  Picard, 
who  gave  him  leave  in  these  words : — "  Go, 
increaKe,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth."      At 
length,  however,  Zisca,  general  of  the  Hus- 
sites, (famous  for  his  victories  over  the  Em- 
peror Sigisraond,)  hurt  at  their  abominations, 
marched  against  them,  made  himself  master 
of  their  island,  and  put  them  all  to  death  ex- 
cept two.  whom  he  spared  that  he  might  learu 
their  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  various  writers, 
relying  on  the  authorities  of  ^neas  Sylvius 
and  Varillas,  have  given  of  the  Picards. 
Some,  however,  doubt  whether  a  sect  of  this 
denomination,  chargeable  with  such  wild  prin- 
ciples and  such  licentious  conduct,  ever  ex- 
isted. It  appears  probable  that  the  reproach- 
ful representations  of  the  writers  just  men- 
tioned, were  calumnies  invented  and  propa- 
gated in  order  to  disgrace  the  Picards,  merely 
l)ecau8e  they  deserted  the  communion,  and 
protested  against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Lasitius  informs  us  that  Picard,  to- 
gether with  forty  other  persons,  besides  women 
and  children,  settled  in  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1418.  Balbinus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  ^  Epitome 
Herum  Bohemicarum,**  lib.  ii.,  gives  a  similar 
account,  and  charges  on  the  Picards  none  of 
the  extravagances  or  crimes  ascribed  to  them 
by  Sylvius.  Schlecta,  secretary  of  Ladislaus, 
king  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to  Erasmus,  in 
which  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
Picards,  says,  that  they  considered  the  pope, 
cardinals,  and  bishops  of  Rome  as  the  true 
antichrists;  and  the  adorers  of  the  conse- 
crated elements  in  the  cucharist  as  downright 


idolaters  ;  that  they  dented  the  corpoml  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  this  ordinance ;  that  the; 
condemned  the  worship  of  saints,  prajei's  far 
the  dead,  auricular  confessioD,   the  penance 
imposed  by  priests,  the  feasts  and  vigils  ob- 
served in  the  Romish  Chnrch ;  and  that  tiiey 
confined  themselvef  to  the  obeervance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  of  the  two  great  leasts  of  Christ- 
mas and  Pentecost     FVom  this   aceooat  it 
appears  that  they  were  no  other  than  the 
Vaudois  that  fled  from  persecution  in  their 
own  coantry,  and  sought  reiiige  in  Bohemia 
M.  De  Beansobre  has  shown  that  they  were 
both  of  the  same  sect,  thonffh  under  different 
denominations.      Besides,  it  is   certain  that 
the  Vaudois  were  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the 
year  1178,  where  some  of  them  adopted  the 
rites  of  the  Greek,  and  others  those  of  the 
Latin   Church.      The    former    were  pretty 
generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  rites  caused  great  distarhaBce. 
On  the  commencement  of  die  national  troo- 
bles  in  Bohemia,  on  aeeoimt  of  the  opfiosi- 
tion  of  the  papal  power,  the   Picards  more 
publicly  avowed   and   defended    their  reli- 
gious   opinions;    and    they  formed  a  con- 
siderable body  in    an  island    by   the   rirer 
Launitz,  or  La[iisnecz,  in  the  district  of  Bechio, 
and,  recurring  to    arms,   were   defeated  by 
Zisca. 

Pietists,  a  religious  sect  that  spang  ap 
among  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  m  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Pietism 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  pious  and  learned  Spener, 
who,  by  the  private  societies  he  formed  at 
Frankfort  with  a  design  to  promote  vital  reli- 
gion, roused  the  lukewarm  from  their  indif- 
ference, and  excited  a  spirit  of  vigour  and 
resolution  in  those  who  luul  been  satisfied  to 
lament  in  silence  the  progress  of  impiety. 
The  remarkable  effect  of  these  pious  meet- 
ings was  increased  by  a  book  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Pious  Desires^  in  which  he 
exhibited  a  striking  view  of  the  disorders  of 
the  Church,  and  proposed  the  remedies  that 
were  proper  to  heal  them.  Many  persons  of 
good  and  upright  intentions  were  highly 
pleased  both  with  the  proceedings  and  writ- 
ings of  Spener ;  and,  indeed,  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  had  the  cause  of  virtae  and  |m- 
tical  religion  truly  at  heart,  applanded  the 
desi^  of  this  good  man,  though  an  appre- 
hension of  abuses  retained  numbers  tram  en- 
couraging them  openly.  These  abases  actu- 
ally happened.  The  remedies  proposed  hy 
Spener  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the  chorcb 
fell  into  unskilful  hands,  were  administered 
without  sagacity  or  prudence,  and  thus,  in 
many  cases,  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease itselfl  Hence  complaints  arose  against 
these  institutions  of  pietism,  as  if,  under  a 
striking  appearance  of  sanctity,  they  led  the 
people  into  false  notions  of  religion,  and  fo- 
mented, in  those  who  were  of  a  turbol^it  and 
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violent  character,  the  seeds  and  principles  of 
mutiny  and  sedition. 

These   complaints  woald  have  been  an- 
doiibtedly  hushed,  and  the  tumolta  they  occa- 
sioned would  have  subsided  by  degrees,  had 
not  the  contests  that  arose  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  ItiSli,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.    Certain 
pious  and  learned  professors  of  philosophy, 
and   particularly   Franckius,    Schadius,   and 
Paiilus  Antonius,  the  disciples  of  Spener,  who 
at  that  time  was  ecclesiastical  superintendent 
of  the  court  of  Saxony,  began  to  consider 
witli  attention  the  defects  that  prerailed  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  instructing  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  ;  and  this  review  per- 
suaded them  of  the  necessity  of  using  their 
bi'st  endeavours  to  supply  what  was  wanting, 
and  correct  what  was  amiss.     For  this  pur- 
pi>se  they  undertook  to  explain  in  their  col- 
leges certain   books  of  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
onler  to  render  these  genuine  sources  of  reli- 
gions knowled^  better  understood,  and  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  practical  piety  and  vital 
religion  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers.     The 
novelty  of  this  method  drew  attention,  and 
rendered  it  singularly  pleasing  to  many  ;  ac- 
cordingly, these    lectures  were    much    fire- 
tiucntc^,  and  their  effects  were  visible  in  the 
lives  and  conversations  of  several  persons, 
>»hom  they  seemed  to  inspire  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  unportance  of  religion  and  virtue. 
Many  things,  however,  it  is  said,  were  done 
in  these  Biblical  Colleges  (as  they  were  cal- 
led) which,   though  they  might  be  looked 
ufK  n  l)y  equitable  and  candid  judges  as  wor- 
thy of  toleration  and  indulgence,  were,  never- 
theless,  contrary  to   custom,  and  fkr  from 
being  consistent  with  prudence.     Hence  ru- 
mours were  spread,  tumults  excited,  animo- 
sities kindled,  and    the    matter    at    length 
hniuglit  to  a  public  trial,  in  which  the  pious 
and  learned  men  above  mentioned  were,  in* 
deed,  declared  free  from  the  errors  and  here- 
sies that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge,  but 
w<>rc,   at    the   same    time,   prohibited   from 
carrying  on  the  plan  of  religious  instruction 
thoy  hatl  undertaken  with  such  zeal.     It  was 
during  these  troubles  and  divisions  that  the 
invidious  denomination  of  Pietists  was  first 
invented  ;  it  may,  at  least,  be  affirmed,  that  it 
was  not  commonly  known  before  this  period. 
It  was  at  first  applied  by  some  giddy  and  in- 
considerate persons  to  those  who  frequented 
the  Biblical  Colleges,  and  lived  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  instructions  and  exhortations 
that  were  addressed  to  them  in  these  semina- 
ries of  piety.     It  was  afterwards  made  use  of 
to  characterize  all  those  who  were  either  dis- 
tinguished by  the  excessive  austerity  of  their 
manners,  or   who,   regardless  of  truth  and 
opinion,  were  only  intent  upon  practice,  and 
turned  the  whole  vigour  of  their  efforts  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  religious  feelings  and 
habits.     But  as  it  is  the  fate  of  all  those  de- 
nominations by  which  peculiar  sects  are  dis- 


tinguished, to  be  variously,  and  often  very 
improperly,  applied;  so  the  title  of  Pietists 
was  frequently  given,  in  common  conversa- 
tion, to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity, who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their 
adherence  to  trath,  and  their  love  of  piety ; 
and,  not  seldom,  to  persons  whose  motley 
characters  exhibited  an  enormous  mixture  of 
profligacy  and  enthusiasm,  and  who  deserved 
the  tide  of  delirious  fimatics  better  than  any 
other  denomination. 

This  contest  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Leipsic,  but  spread  with  incredible  celerity 
through  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  For 
from  this  time,  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  where  Lutheranism  was  professed, 
there  started  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  persons  of 
various  ranks  and  professions,  of  both  sexes, 
who  decUred  that  they  were  called  by  a  di- 
vine impulse  to  pull  up  iniquity  by  the  root  { 
to  restore  to  its  primitive  lustre,  and  propa- 
gate through  the  world,  the  declining  cause 
of  piety  and  virtue ;  to  govern  the  church  of 
Christ  by  wiser  rules  than  those  by  which  it 
was  at  present  directed ;  and  who,  partly  in 
their  writings,  and  partly  in  their  private 
and  public  discourses,  pointed  out  the  means 
and  measures  that  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  this  important  revolution.  8evenu 
religious  societies  were  formed  in  various 
places,  which,  though  they  differed  in  some 
circumstances,  and  were  not  all  conducted 
and  composed  with  equal  wisdom,  piety,  and 
prudence,  were,  however,  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  same  general  purpose.  In  the  mean 
time,  these  unusual  proceedings  filled  with 
uneasy  and  alarming  apprehensions  both 
those  who  were  intri^ted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  those  who  sat  at  the 
helm  of  the  state.  These  apprehensions  were 
Justified  by  this  important  conuderation,  that 
the  pious  and  well-meaning  persons  who 
composed  these  assemblies,  had  indiscreetly 
admitted  into  their  community  a  parcel  of 
extravagant  and  hot-headed  fimatics,  who 
foretold  the  approaching  destruction  of  Babel, 
(by  which  they  meant  Uie  Lutheran  church,) 
terrified  the  populace  with  fictitious  visions, 
assumed  the  authority  of  prophets  honoured 
with  a  divine  commission,  obscured  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  religion  by  a  gloomy  kind  of 
jargon  of  their  own  invention,  and  revived 
doctrines  that  had  long  before  been  con- 
demned by  the  church.  The  most  violent 
debates  arose  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches ; 
and  persons  whose  differences  were  occasioned 
rather  by  mere  words,  and  questions  of  little 
consequence,  than  by  any  doctrines  or  insti- 
tutions of  considerable  importance,  attacked 
one  another  with  the  bitterest  animosity ;  and 
in  many  countries  severe  laws  were  at  length 
enacted  against  the  Pietists. 

These  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two  kinds, 
who,  by  llicir  different  manner  of  proceeding, 
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dcsenre  to  be  placed  io  two  distinct  clasees. 
One  sect  of  these  practical  reformers  proposed 
to  carry  on  their  plan  without  introducing 
any  change  into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
form  of  government  that  were  established  in 
the  Lutheran  church.    The  other  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was   impossible  to 
promote  the   progress  of  real  piety  among 
the  Lutherans  without  making  considerable 
alterations  in   their  doctrine,  and  chan^ng 
the  whole  form  of  their  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  polity.     The  former  had  at  their 
head  the  learned  and  pious  Spener,  who,  in 
the   year  1691,   removed   from   Dresden   to 
Berlin,  and  whose  sentiments  were  adopted 
by  the  professors  of  the   new  academy  of 
lialle;   and   particularly  by   Franckius  and 
Paulus  Antonius,  who  had  been  invited  thi- 
ther from  Leipsic,  where  they  began  to  be 
suspected  of  Pietism.    Though  few  pretended 
to  treat  either  with  indignation  or  contempt 
the  intentions  and  purposes  of  these  good 
men,  (which,  indeed,  none  could  despise  with- 
out affecting  to  appear  the  enemy  of  practical 
religion  and  virtue,)  yet  many  eminent  di- 
vines, and  more  especially  the  professors  and 
pastors  of  Wittenberg,  were  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  execution  of  this   laudable   purpose, 
several  maxims  were   adopted,  and  certain 
measures  employed,  that  were  prejudicial  to 
the  truth,  and  also  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  church.     Hence  they  looked  on  them- 
selves as  obliged  to  proceed  publicly  against 
Spener,   in   the   year    1G95,  aud  afterwards 
against  bis  disciples  and  adherents,  as  the  in- 
ventors and  promoters  of  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous  opinions.      These  debates  are  of  a 
recent  date ;  so  that  those  who  are  desirous 
of  knowing  more  particularly  how  far  the 
principles  of  equity,  moderation,  and  candour 
influenced  the  minds  and  directed  the  conduct 
of  the  contending  parties,  may  easily  receive 
satisfactory  information. 

These  debates  turned  upon  a  variety  of 
points,  and  therefore  the  matter  of  them  can- 
not be  comprehended  under  any  one  general 
head.  If  we  consider  them,  indeed,  m  rela- 
tion to  their  origin,  and  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  reduce  them  to  some  fixed  principles.  It 
is  well  known,  that  those  who  had  the  ad- 
vancement of  pietv  most  zealously  at  heart, 
were  possessed  of  a  notion  that  no  order  of 
men  contributed  more  to  retard  its  progress 
than  the  clergy,  whose  peculiar  vocation  it 
was  to  inculcate  and  promote  it.  Invoking 
upon  this  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was  but 
natural  that  their  plans  of  reformation  should 
begin  here ;  and  accordingly  they  laid  it  down 
as  an  essential  principle,  that  none  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ministry  but  such  as  had 
received  a  proper  education,  were  distin- 
guished by  their  wisdom  and  sanctity  of 
manners,  and  had  hearts  filled  with  divine 
love.      Hence  they   proposed,   in    the    first 


place,  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  schoob 
of   divinity  ;     and    thej    explained    dearly 
enough  what  they  meant  by  this  TetormMOom, 
which  consisted  in  the  following  points  .'— 
That  the  systematic  theology  which  reigned 
in  the  academies,  and  was  composed  of  intri- 
cate and  disputable  doctrines^  and  obscure 
and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  should  be 
totally   abolished;    that   polemical    divinity, 
which  comprehended  the  controversies  sab- 
sisting  between  Christians  of  different  com- 
munions, should  be  less  eagerlj  studied,  aad 
less  frequently  trested,  though  not  entirdv 
neglected :  that  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and 
human  learning  with  divine  wisdom  was  to 
be  most  carefully  avoided ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  those  who  were  designed  for  the 
ministry  should  be  accustomed  from  their 
early  youth  to  the  perusal  and  stndy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  that  they  should  be  taogfat 
a  plain  system  of  theology,  drawn  from  these 
unerring* sources  of  troth;  and  that  the  whoW 
course  of  their  education  was  to  be  so  di- 
rected as  to  render  them  osefol  in  life,  by  tb« 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine  and  the 
commanding  influence  of  their  example.    At 
ihes9    maxims  were    propagated    with   the 
greatest   industry   and    xeil,    and   were  ex- 
plained inadvertently  by  some  without  thoie 
restrictions  which  prudence  seemed  to  re- 
quire, these  professed  patrons  and  revivers  of 
piety  were  suspected  of  designs  f>»tt  coaU 
not  but  render  them  obnoxious  to  eeosore. 
They  were  supposed  to  despise  phiksophj 
and  learning ;  to  treat  with  indifference,  ntd 
even  to  renounce,  all  in<|uiiies  into  the  nature 
and  foundations  of  religious  tmths  ;  to  disap- 
prove of  the  seal  and  labours  of  those  who 
defended  it  against  such  as  either  euiruiittd 
or  opposed  it ;  and  to  place  the  whole  of  wir 
theology  in  certain  vague  and  incoherent  de- 
clamations concerning  the  duties  of  morslitr. 
Hence  arose  those  famous  disputes  concero- 
ing  the  nse  of  philosophy,  and  the  valoe  of 
human    learning,   considered    in    connexioD 
with  the  interests  of  religion  ;   the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  systematic  theology;  the 
necessity  of  polemic  divinity  ;  the  excellence 
of  the  mystic  system ;  and  also  concerning 
the  true  method  of  instructing  the  people. 

The  second  great  object  that  employed  tb* 
zeal  and  attention  of  the  persons  now  nnder 
consideration  was,  that  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  should  not  only  for  the  fhtnre  rf> 
ceive  such  an  academical  education  as  woold 
tend  rather  to  solid  utility  than  to  mere  spe- 
culation ;  but  also  that  they  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
exhibit  the  most  striking  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when  con- 
sidered in  itself,  must  be  considered  to  be 
highly  laudable,  not  only  gave  occaiioo  to 
several  new  regulations,  designed  to  restraio 
the  passions  of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire 
them  with  pious  sentiments,  and  to  excite  ia 
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thciii  holy  rcKolntions,  but  also  produced  un- 
oth  T  maxim,  which  was  a  lasting  source  of 
controversy  and  debate,  viz. :  "  That  no  per- 
80U  tliat  was  not  himself  a  model  of  piety 
ftul  divine  love  was  qiuditied  to  be  a  pablic 
tcicher  of  piety,  or  u  guide  to  others  in  the 
w.t\  of  salvation."  This  opinion  was  cousi- 
diTi'd  by  many  as  derogatory  from  the  power 
atul  t*!ii«.'ac>  of  the  word  of  God,  which  can- 
not be  di'[»rive<l  of  its  divine  intluence  by  the 
viiCN  of  its  ministers,  and  as  a  sort  of  revival 
of  the  lon^-exploded  errors  of  the  Donatists; 
and  what  rtiidere<l  it  peculiarly  liable  to  an 
iiiterpretution  of  this  nature  was,  the  impru- 
di-nce  of  some  Pietist-s  who  inculcated  and 
explained  it  without  those  restrictions  that 
were  necessary  to  render  it  ancxccptionable. 
Jlenee  arose  endless  and  intricate  debates 
coneorning  the  following  questions: — "Whe- 
ther the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a 
wicked  man  can  be  termed  theology?"  "Whe- 
ther a  vicious  person  can,  in  effc^ct,  attain  a 
true  kiDwU-dge  of  religion?"  **  Hi>w  far  the 
otiiie  and  mini>try  of  an  impious  iH^closiiustic 
can  Ik*  pr«»nounciHl  salutary  and  efficacious?" 
*•  \Nheiher  a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  can- 
not be  susceptible  of  illumination  ?'*  and 
oth«*r  qui's:i(»ns  of  a  like  natun*. 

These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went  still 
farther.  In  ui*tler  to  render  tlie  ministry  of 
tli«"r  pastors  as  successful  as  possible  in  rous- 
ing men  from  their  indolence,  and  in  stemming 
the  torrent  of  corrupti<m  and  immorality,  they 
jti<lge<l  two  things  indisp^^'usably  necefisary. 
The  first  was,  to  suppress  entirely,  in  the 
course  of  public  instruction,  and  more  espe- 
cial! v  in  that  delivered  fnmi  the  pulpit,  certain 
inaxnns  and  plinises  which  the  corruption  of 
men  leads  them  frequently  to  interpret  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  tlie  indulgence  of  their 
tiassious.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Piet- 
ists, were  the  following  pn)position8  :  No  man 
is  able  to  attain  to  that  pi^rfection  which  the 
Divine  law  reijuires  ;  good  works  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  salvation  ;  in  the  act  of  justification, 
on  the  i>art  of  man,  faith  alone  is  concerned, 
Tiithout  pool  works.  The  second  step  they 
ttH>k  in  onler  to  give  efficacy  to  their  plans  of 
reformation,  was  to  form  new  rules  of  life  and 
inaiuiers,  much  more  rigorous  and  austere 
than  those  that  had  been  formerly  practised; 
and  to  place  in  the  class  of  siuAil  and  unlaw- 
ful gratifications,  s<'V'^ral  kinds  of  pleasure 
and  anmsement  Mhich  had  hitherto  been 
IiK)ked  upon  as  innocent  in  themselves,  and 
which  could  tmly  become  gixxl  or  evil  in  con- 
sequence of  the  respective  characters  of  those 
w  ho  used  them  with  prudence,  or  abused  them 
with  intemperance.  Thus,  dancing,  panto- 
mimes, public  sports,  theatrical  diversions,  the 
r«'ad.ug  of  humorous  and  comical  books,  with 
K'Vi'ral  other  kinds  of  pleasure  and  entertain- 
itMMit,  were  prohibited  by  the  Pietists  as  un- 
lawful and  unseemly,  and  therefore  by  uo 
moans   of  an  iudilLTcat  nature.     The  third 


thing  on  which  the  Pietists  iDsistd  was,  that 
besides  the  stated  me<'tings  for  public  worship, 
private  assemblies  should  be  held  for  prayer 
and  other  religious  exercises. 

The  other  class  of  Pietists  already  men- 
tioned, whose  reformiug  views  extended  so 
far  as  to  change  the  system  of  doctrine  and 
the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  were 
established  in  the  Lutheran  church.  com])r('- 
bended  persons  of  various  characters  and  dif- 
ferent ways  of  thinking.  Some  of  them  wi^re 
totally  destitute  of  judgment ;  their  err«)rs  were 
the  reveries  of  a  disordered  brain  :  and  they 
were  rather  considered  as  lunatics  than  as 
heretics.  Others  were  less  extravagant,  and 
tempered  the  singular  notions  they  had  de- 
rived from  reading  or  meditation,  with  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  the  important  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  religion. 

So  far  Mosheim,  whose  account  of  the  Piet- 
ists seems  to  have  b(.>en  drawn  up  with  a  de- 
gree of  severity.  Indeed,  he  represents  the 
real  character  of  Franck  and  his  colleagues 
as  regardless  of  truth  and  opinion.  A  more 
recent  historian,  however,  (l)r.  Ilaweis,)  ob- 
serves, **  that  no  men  more  rigidly  contended 
for,  or  taught  more  explicitly  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  from  all  I  have 
read  or  known,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  they 
were  remarkably  amiable  in  their  behaviour, 
kind  in  their  spirit,  and  compassionate  to  the 
feeble-minded.'* 

Piety  consists  in  a  firm  belief  and  in  right 
conceptions  of  the  being,  perfections,  and 
providence  of  God;  with  suitable  affections  to 
nim,  resemblance  of  his  moral  perfections,  and 
a  constant  obedience  to  his  will.  The  different 
articles  included  in  this  definition,such  as  know- 
ledge, veneration,  love,  resignation,  &c.,  are 
explained  in  their  profter  places  in  this  work. 

We  shall,  however,  present  the  reader  with 
a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  of  early  piety ;  a 
subject  of  infinite  importance,  and  which  we 
beg  our  young  readers  esi>ecially  to  reganl. 
*'  \  outh,  says  Mr.  Jay,  "  is  a  period  which 
presents  the  fewest  obstacles  to  the  practice  of 
godliness,  whether  we  consider  our  external 
circumstances,  our  nature,  jKiwers,  or  our 
moral  luibits.  In  that  season  we  are  most 
firee  from  those  troubles  which  imbitter, 
those  schemes  which  engross,  those  engage- 
ments which  hinder  us  in  more  advanced 
and  connected  life.  Then  the  body  ^K»»sesses 
health  and  strength ;  the  memory  is  recep- 
tive and  tenacious ;  the  fancy  glows ;  the 
mind  is  lively  and  vigorous;  the  understand- 
ing is  more  docile;  the  alFections  are  more 
easily  touched  and  moved ;  we  are  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  influence  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear ;  we  engage  in  an  enterprise 
with  more  expectation,  and  ardour,  and  zeal. 
Under  the  legal  economy,  the  first  was  to  be 
chosen  for  God ;  the  first-lM>ru  of  man,  tlie 
first-born  of  b<.asts,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
field.     It  was  au  honour  iK'Comiug  the  God 
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they  worshipped  to  serve  him  first  Thisdnty 
the  young  alone  can  spiritualize  and  fulfil,  hy 
giving  him  who  deserves  all  their  lives  the 
hrst-born  of  their  days,  and  the  first-fruits  of 
their  reason  and  their  affection;  and  never 
have  they  such  an  opportunity  to  prove  the 
goodness  of  their  motives  as  they  then  possess. 
See  an  old  man :  what  does  he  offer  ?  his 
riches  ?  but  he  can  use  them  no  longer.  His 
pleasures  ?  but  he  can  enjoy  them  no  longer. 
His  honour  ?  but  it  is  withered  on  his  brow. 
His  authority  ?  but  it  has  dropped  from  his 
feeble  hand.  He  leaves  his  sins ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause thev  will  no  longer  bear  Mm  company. 
He  flies  from  the  world  ;  but  it  is  because  he 
is  burnt  out  He  enters  the  temple ;  but  it  is 
as  a  sanctuary ;  it  is  only  to  take  hold  of  the 
horns  of  the  altar ',  it  is  a  refuge,  not  a  place 
of  devotion,  he  seeks.  But  they  who  conse- 
crate to  him  their  youth,  they  do  not  pro- 
fanely tell  him  to  suspend  his  claims  till  the 
rest  arc  served  *,  till  they  have  satisfied  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  his  degrading  rivals. 
They  do  not  send  him  forth  to  gather  among 
the  stubble  the  gleanings  of  life,  after  the 
enemv  has  secured  the  harvest  Tb^y  are 
not  like  those,  who,  if  they  reach  Immanuel's 
land,  are  forced  thither  by  shipwreck :  they 
sail  thither  by  intention. 

"  Consider  the  beneficial  influence  of  early 
piety  over  the  remainder  of  our  days. 
Youth  is  the  spring  of  life,  and  by  this  will 
be  determined  the  glory  of  summer,  the 
abundance  of  autumn,  the  provision  of  winter. 
It  is  the  morning  of  life  ;  and  if  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  does  not  dispel  the  moral  mists 
and  fogs  before  noon,  the  whole  day  generally 
remains  overspread  and  gloomy.  Piety  in 
youth  will  have  a  good  mflnence  over  our 
bodies ;  it  will  preserve  them  from  disease 
and  deformity.  Sin  variously  tends  to  the 
injury  of  health ;  and  often  by  intemperance 
the  constitution  is  so  impaired,  that  late  reli- 
gion is  unable  to  restore  what  early  religion 
would  have  prevented.  Early  piety  will  have 
a  good  influence  to  secure  us  fh)m  all  those 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  a  season 
of  life  the  most  perilous.  Conceive  of  a 
youth  entering  a  world  like  this,  destitute  of 
the  presiding,  governing  care  of  religion  ;  his 
passions  high,  his  prudence  weak,  impatient, 
rash,  confident,  without  experience ;  a  thou- 
sand avenues  of  seduction  opening  around 
him,  and  a  syren  voice  singing  at  the  entrance 
of  each ;  phased  with  appearances,  and  em- 
bracing them  for  realities,  joined  by  evil 
company,  and  ensnared  by  erroneous  publica- 
tions :  these  hazards  exceed  all  the  alarm  I 
can  give.  How  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  trust  in  the  Lord  with  our  hearts,  and 
lean  not  to  our  own  understanding ;  but  in 
all  our  wayv  acknowledge  him,  that  he  may 
direct  our  paths  I 

"  Early  piety  will  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  forming  our  connexions,  and  esta- 


blishing our  plans  for  life.  It  will  teach  as 
to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  arrange  al) 
under  the  saperintendency  of  Scripture. 
Those  changes  which  a  person  who  becomes 
religious  in  manhood  is  obliged  to  make,  are 
always  very  embarrassing.  With  what  diffi- 
culty do  some  good  men  establish  fiunily 
worship,  after  livmg,  in  the  view  of  children 
and  servants,  so  long  in  the  neglect  of  it ! — 
but  this  would  have  been  avoided,  had  they 
early  followed  the  example  of  Joshua : — *  As 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord.'  How  hard  is  it  to  disentangle  oar- 
selves  from  associates  with  whom  we  have 
been  long  familiar,  and  who  have  proved  a 
snare  to  our  souls  I  Some  evils  indeed  are 
remediless;  persons  have  formed  alliances 
which  they  cannot  dissolve :  but  they  did  not 
walk  by  the  rule,  *  Be  ye  not  unequaUy  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers;'  they  are  now 
wedded  to  misery  all  their  dayv ;  and  repent- 
ance, instead  of  visiting  them  like  a  fiuthfol 
friend,  to  chide  them  when  they  do  wrong, 
and  withdraw,  is  quartered  upon  them  for 
life.  An  early  dedication  to  God,  thereforr, 
renders  a  religions  life  more  easy,  pleasant, 
and  safe.  It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage 
also  under  the  calamities  of  life.  It  turns  the 
curse  into  a  blessing ;  it  enters  the  house  of 
mourning  and  soothes  the  tronbled  mind ;  it 
prepares  us  for  all,  sustains  us  in  mil,  sanc- 
tifies us  by  all,  and  delivers  us  from  alL 
Finally,  it  will  bless  old  age  :  we  shall  look 
back  with  pleasure  on  some  instances  of  ose- 
fulness  ;  to  some  poor  traveller,  to  whom  we 
have  been  a  refreshing  stream ;  some  deluded 
wanderer  we  guided  into  the  path  of  peace. 
We  shall  look  forward,  and  see  the  God  who 
has  guided  us  with  his  counsel,  and  be  en- 
abled to  say,  '  Henceforth  there  is  laid  op  Ibf 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  thst 
day  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  nnto  all  them 
that  love  his  appearing.  "  Jay's  Ser.  vol  L 
ser.  5.  Jennings  «,  Evana^s^  Doddridge^s^  Jtr^ 
ments^  and  ThomUnCs  Sermon*  to  Ymatg  /Vo* 
pie  ;  Brysoh's  Address  to  Youth. 

Pilgrim,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  one 
who  travels  through  foreign  coantries  to  visit 
holy  places,  and  to  p2^  his  devotion  to  the  re- 
lics of  dead  saints.  The  word  is  formed  firaa 
the  Flemish  pe^^nm,  or  Italian />e/«^rtiio,  which 
signifies  the  same ;  and  those  originally  from 
the  Latin  peregrinus,  a  stran^r  or  travdler. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  a  designation  given  to 
those  Puritans  who  emigrated  early  in  tbe 
sixteenth  century  from  UoUand  and  Englaod 
to  North  America,  where  they  founded  the 
congregational  churches  of  New  England. 

Pllorimage,  a  kind  of  religioiis  diseipUse, 
which  consists  in  taking  a  journey  to  some 
holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of 
some  deceased  saints.  Pilgrimages  began  to  be 
made  about  the  middle  ages  of  the  charcb, 
but  they  were  most  in  vugue  after  the  end  of 
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tlu»  clovonth  contnry,  vhon  every  one  wan  for 
visiting  plares  of  d<'votion,  not  cxcoptin/5 
kiiijrs  nnd  |irini*C8;  nnd  t'v<»n  bishops  made 
no  diilitiilty  of  being  abftent  from  their 
chiirohrs  on  tlie  same  account.  The  places 
nu»st  visitwl  wer«  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Tours, 


and  Compostella.     As  to  the  latter  place,  we 
find  that  in  the  year  1428,  under  the  reifpi  of 


him  as  many  holy  pebbles  out  of  the  kkc 
as  he  cares  to  carry  aniay,  f<»r  aniulots  to  1h? 
presented  to  his  f'riends,  nnd  ko  diRmifcscs 
him,  an  object  of  veneration  to  all  otlur 
Papists  not  thus  initiated :  >%'lio  no  Kmrner  8<'e 
the  pilgrim*!)  cross  in  his  hands,  than  they 
kneel  down  to  get  hi8  blessing. 

There  are,  however,  it  is  said,  other  parts 
Ilfnr\  VI..  abundance  of  licenses  granted  i  of  Ireland  sacred  to  extraordinary  worship 
from  the  cniwn  of  England  to  oa]>tuins  of'  and  iiilgrimage;  and  the  number  of  holy 
F'^nj^'lish  shiiw,  for  carrj'ing  numbers  of  dc-  |  wells  and  niiraculoiu^  cures,  &c.,  pn>duced  by 
voui  (tersons  thither  to  the  shrine  of  St  ■  them  are  very  great.  That  such  things 
.lames;  provide<l,  however,  that  those  pil-  !  should  exist  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  a 
grims  should  first  take  an  oath  not  to  take  portion  of  Great  Hritain.  is  indeed  strange ; 
anything  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  but  our  wonder  ceases  when  we  reflect  it  is 
any  of  its  sei'rets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them  '  among  the  lowest,  and  perhaps  the  worst  of 
any  more  gold  or  silver  than  what  would  be  '  the  people. 

siitticient  for  their  reasonable  expenses.  In  i  Pilgrimage  is  not  peculiar  to  Roman  Ca- 
tliis  year  there  went  thither  fVom  England  on  |  tholic  countries.  The  Mohammedans  place  a 
the  said  pilgrimage  the  following  number  of ;  great  part  of  their  religion  in  it.  Mecca  is. 
persons:  from  I4ondon280,  Bristol 2U(),  Wey-  j  the  grand  place  to  which  they  go;  and  this 
month  122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60,  !  pilgrimage  is  so  nccessarv  a  point  of  practice. 
.)«Tsey  t)(i.  Plymouth  40,  F^xeter  30,  Poole  that,  according  to  a  traditfon  of  Mohammed,  he 
2>^.  Ips\«ich  20*;  in  nil,  926  persons.  Of  late  '  who  dies  without  p(>rforming  it,  may  as  well 
years  the  greatest  number  nave  resorted  to  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;  and  the  same  is 
lyoretto,  in  order  to  visit  the  chamber  of  the  ■'  expressly  commanded  in  the  Koran.  What 
IMesscd  Virgin,  in  wh'ch  she  was  bom,  and  is  principally  reverenced  in  this  place,  and 
bnmght  u])  her  son  Jesus  till  he  was  twelve  '  gives  sanctity  to  the  whole,  is  a  square  stone 
years  of  age.  |  building,  called  the  Kaaba.     Bi'fore  the  time 

In  almost  every  country  where  popery  has  '  of  Mohammed  this  temple  was  a  place  of  wor- 
1)een  establi.shed.'pilgTima^s  have  been  com-  '  ship  for  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  in  said  to 
mon.  In  England,  tlie  shrine  of  St.  Thomas-  !  have  contained  no  less  than  three  hundrinl 
u-Itecket  was  the  chief  resort  of  tlie  pious  ;  and  sixty  different  images,  equalling  in  num- 
nnd  in  Scotland.  St.  Andrew's,  where,  as  tra-  ,  ber  the  days  of  the  Arabian  year.  They  wen* 
dition  informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of  the  all  destroyed  by  Mohammed,  who  sanctified  the 
l>oly  apostle.  In  Ireland  they  have  been  con-  Kaaba,  and  appointed  it  to  be  the  chief  place 
tini'ied  even  down  to  modem  times;  for  from  of  worship  for  all  tme  believers.  The  Mus- 
the  lieginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  Au-  sulinans  pay  so  groat  a  veneration  to  it,  that 
gii.*>t  every  >ear,  crowds  of  popish  penitents  thov  believe  a  single  sight  of  its  sacred  walls, 
from  all  parts  of  that  country  resort  to  an  ■.  without  any  particular  act  of  devotion,  is  as 
island  near  the  centre  of  Ijough  Fin,  or  White  '  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  most 
l<;tke.  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  to  the  can>ful  discharge  of  oiie^s  duty  for  the  sikic;* 
amount  of  .')(NN>  or  4(HH).  These  are  mostly  ,  of  a  whole  year  in  any  other  temple, 
of  the  poorer  sort,  and  many  of  them  are  >  To  this  temple  ever}' Mohammedan  who  has 
proxies  for  those  who  are  richer:  some  of  health  and  means  sufficient,  ought  once,  at 
^liom.  however,  together  with  some  of  the  least,  in  his  life,  to  go  on  pilgrimage  ;  nor  an? 
priests  ami  bishops  on  occasion,  make  their  |  m omen  excused  from  the  i>eribrniance  of  this 
u[qMaraiico  there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  .  duty.  The  pilgrims  me<>t  at  different  places 
vithiii  sight  of  the  holy  lake,  he  must  uncover  '  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  diffen^nt  |Mirts 
his  !ian<1s  and  feet,and  thus  walk  to  the  water-  '  from  whence  tliev  come  during  the  months  of 
si<le.  and  is  taken  to  the  island  for  sixpence.  |  Shawal  and  Dhu  Ikaada,  being  obliged  to  t»e 
HiTe  there  an?  two  chapels,  and  fifti-en  other  j  there  by  the  bc*giuning  of  DhuUhajja ;  which 
houses ;  to  which  are  added  confessionals,  so  ;  month,  as  its  name  imports,  is  peculiarly  ^t 


contrived,  that  the  priest  cannot  see  the  per- 
son confessing.  The  penance  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  penitent; 
during  the  continuation  of  which  (which  is 
Sometimes  thn*e,  six,  or  nine  days)  be  sub- 
sists ofl  oatmeal,  sometimes  made  into  bread, 
lie  travers4's  sharp  stones  on  his  bare  knees 
<»r  feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of  other 


a]»art  for  the  celebration  of  this  solemnity. 

The  men  put  on  the  ibram,  or  sacred  ha- 
bit, which  consists  only  of  two  woollen  wrap- 
pers, one  wrapped  about  the  middle,  and  the 
other  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  having 
their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of  slippers  \ihich 
cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the  instep,  and  so 
enter  the  sacred  territorv   in    their   way  to 


forms,  paying  sixpi'nce  at  every  ditterent  con-  |  Alecca.  While  they  have  this  habit  <»n,  they 
fe>sioh.  When  all  is  over,  the  priest  bores  a  must  neither  hunt  nor  fowl,  (though  they  are 
gimlet  hole  through  the  top  of  the  pilgrim's  allowed  to  fish ;)  which  precept  is  so  punetu- 
ktuff.  in  which  he  fastens  a  cro6s  peg ;  gives    ally  observed,  that  they  will  not  kill  vermin 
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ifthey  fintl  I'lcin  on  tluir  tvKlies  :  there  are 
some  noxious  aniinnls^  however,  whieh  they 
have  p<'riiii.ssi()M  to  kill  durinp  the  pilprrini- 
«^e — as  kites,  ravens,  seorpions,  mice  and  dops 
given  to  bite.  During  the  pilgrimage,  it  be- 
Ijovcs  a  man  to  have  a  eonstant  guard  <>ver 
liis  words  and  aetions  ;  to  avoid  all  quarrel- 
ling or  ill  language,  all  converse  witli  women, 
and  all  obscene  discourse ;  and  to  apply  his 
whole  attention  to  the  good  work  he  is  en- 
gaged in. 

The  pilgrims  being  arrived  at  Mecca,  im- 
mediately visit  the  temple,  and  then  enter  on 
the  performance  of  the  prescribed  ceremo- 
nies, whieh  consist  chiefly  in  going  in  pro- 
cession round  the  Kiuiba,  in  running  between 
the  Mounts Safa  and  Meriva, in  makingthe sta- 
tion on  Mount  Arafat,  and  slaying  the  victims 
au«l  shaving  their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina, 

In  compassing  the  Kaaba,  which  they  do 
seven  times,  beginning  at  the  corner  where 
the  black  stone  is  fixed,  they  use  a  short 
« I  nick  pace  the  first  three  times  they  go  round 
it,  and  a  grave  ordinary  pace  the  four  last ; 
which  it  is  said  is  ordered  by  Mohammed,  that 
his  followers  might  show  themselves  strong 
and  ai'tive,  to  cut  off  the  ho|)es  of  the  infidels, 
>\  ho  gave  out  that  the  immcKlerate  heats  of 
Me<liua  had  rendered  them  wvak.  But  the 
aforesaid  (piiek  pace  they  are  not  obliged  to 
use  every  time  they  perform  this  piece  of  de- 
votion, but  only  at  some  particular  times.  So 
often  as  they  pass  by  the  black  stone,  they 
either  kiss  it,  or  touch  it  with  their  hand,  and 
kiss  that. 

The  running  between  Safa  and  Meriva  is 
also  performed  seven  times,  partly  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  partly  running ;  fc>r  they  walk 
gravely  till  they  come  to  a  place  between  two 
pillars;  and  there  they  run,  and  afterwards 
walk  again,  sometimes  looking  back,  and 
sometimes  stopping,  like  one  who  had  lost 
something,  to  represent  Ilagar  seeking  water 
for  her  son  ;  for  the  ceremony  is  said  to  be  as 
ancient  as  her  time. 

(hi  the  9th  of  Dhu'lhajja,  after  morning 
prayer,  the  pilgrims  leave  the  valley  of  Mina, 
whither  they  come  the  day  before,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  tumultuous  and  rushing  manner  to 
Mount  Arafat  and  Mina,  and  there  spend  the 
night  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The 
next  morning  by  day-break  they  visit  Al 
Masher  al  Kanim^  or  the  sacred  monument ; 
and,  departing  thence  before  sun-rise,  haste 
by  Batn  Mohasser  to  the  valley  of  Mina, 
where  they  throw  seven  stones  at  three 
marks  or  pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abraham, 
who,  meeting  the  devil  in  that  place,  and  be- 
ing by  him  disturbed  in  his  devotions,  or 
tempted  to  disobedience  when  he  was  g<>ing 
to  sacrifice  his  son,  was  commanded  by  God 
to  drive  him  away  by  throwing  stones  at 
him ;  though  others  pretend  this  rite  to  be  as 
old  as  Adam,  who  also  put  the  devil  to  flight 
iu  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  means. 


'I'he   ceremony   N-inpr  over,   on   the  same 
day,   the   tenth   of   Dhu'lhajju.    the  pilgriim 
slay  their  victims  in  the  said  valley  of  Mina, 
of  which  they  and  their  friends  eat  part,  ind 
the  rest  is  given  to  the  poor.      These  victims 
must  be  either  shei'p,  goats,  kine,  orcamelj; 
males,  if  either  of  the  two  former  kinds,  aod 
females  if  either  of  the  latter,  and  of  a  fit  age. 
The  sacrifices  being  over,  thoy  shave  their 
heads   and  cut  their  nails,  burying  them  ia 
the  same  place  ;  after  which  the  pilgrimage  y 
looked  on  as  completed,  though  they  again  vLvit 
the  Kaaba,  to  take  their  leave  of  that  sacml 
building. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  us  some  observations  on 
pilgrimage,  which  are  so  much  to  the  purp^>se, 
that  we  shall  here  present  them  to  the  reiiier. 
"  Pilgrimage,  like  many  other  acts  of  piet)-, 
may  be  reasonable  or  superstitious,  acconiiDg 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  perfonutsL 
I/ong  journeys  in  search  of  truth  are  not 
commanded ;  truth,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  wk-re 
it  is  honestly  sought ;  change  of  place  is  c-' 
natural  cause  of  the  increase  of  piety,  ft»r  it 
inevitably  pi-oduces  dissipation  of  mind.  Vot 
since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fit-H^ 
where  great  actii>ns  have  been  perforini-d. 
and  return  with  stronger  impressions  of  thr 
event,  curiosity  of  the  same  kind  may  n<itt- 
rally  dispose  us  to  view  that  country  whtfow 
our  religion  had  its  beginning,  'fhat  llw 
Supreme  Being  may  be  more  easily  pn»piii- 
ated  in  one  place  than  another,  is  the  dream 
of  idle  suiK'rstition ;  but  that  some  pbC'r> 
may  ojwrate  upon  our  own  minds  in  au  un- 
common  manner,  is  an  opinion  which  bnarly 
experience  w'dl  justify.  lie  who  supples 
that  his  vices  may  Ik*  more  successfully  cam- 
bated  in  Palestine  will,  perhaps,  find  himself 
mistaken  ;  yet  he  may  go  thither  without 
folly  :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more  freely 
pardomnl  dishonours  at  once  his  reason  and 
his  religion."  Johnsons  Rasselas;  Enc.  BnL; 
Hume's  History  of  England.     See  Cbu6AI>e. 

Pious  Frauds.     Sec  Frauds. 

Pity  is  generally  defined  to  be  the  uneasi- 
ness we  feel  at  the  unliappiness  of  others, 
prompting  us  to  compassionate  them,  with  a 
desire  of  their  relief. 

God  is .  said  to  pity  them  that  fear  him.  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  children.  The  father, 
says  Mr.  Henry,  pities  his  children  that  are 
weak  in  knowledge,  and  instructs  them; 
pities  them  when  they  are  froward,  and  beans 
with  them ;  pities  them  when  they  are  sick, 
and  comforts  them;  (Isa.  Izvi.  13;)  wh«Q 
they  are  fallen,  and  helps  them  np  aigjui); 
when  they  have  offended,  and  forgives  them ; 
when  they  are  wronged,  and  rights  them. 
Thus  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 
(Ps.  ciii.  13.)    See  Co.mpa88Iox  of  God. 

Plastic  Nature,  an  absurd  doctriof. 
which  some  have  thus  described  : — *•  It  is  an 
iucorix^real  created  substance  endued  with  a 
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%\prtfitivc  life,  hut  not  with  sensation  or 
th()ii<;ht ;  penetrating  the  whole  created  uni- 
verse, }»eing  co-extended  with  it ;  and,  under 
(.Sod,  moving  matter,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  solved  by  me- 
chanical laws:  active  for  ends  unknown  to 
itself,  not  bein^  expressly  conscious  of  its 
actions,  and  yet  having  an  obscure  idea  of 
the  action  to  be  entered  upon."  To  this  it 
has  lu'en  answered,  that,  as  the  idea  itself  is 
most  obscure,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent,  so 
the  foundation  of  it  is  evidently  weak.  It  is 
intended  by  this  to  avoid  the  inconvcniency 
vf  Kuhjecting  God  to  the  trouble  of  some 
changes  in  the  created  world,  and  the  mean- 
nesb  of  others.  But  it  appears  that,  even 
u{H)n  this  hypothesis,  he  would  still  be  the 
author  of  them  ;  besides,  that  to  Omnipotence 
nothing  is  troublesome,  nor  those  things  mean, 
when  c<m»{idered  as  parts  of  a  system,  which 
ul<^ne  might  appear  to  be  so.  l)wldridq€*8 
I^rturvs^  lee.  37  ;  Cudwt^rth^s  Intellectual  i^v*- 
trtn,  pp.  14'J,  172  ;  Mnns  Jmnutrtality  of  tfte 
SiihI,  1.  iii.  c.  12  ;  Rtii/'s  Wifalom  of  GtMt^  pp. 
.')  I.  '>2  :  Ijml  MonlHnhUt*!t  Ancient  Mttaphyftics ; 
Yuumjs  Essay  on  the  Poicers  and  Mechanism 
of  yiature, 

Platonics,  New.     See  New  Plajtonics. 

Pi.KAHrnt:,  the  delight  which  arises  in  the 
mind  from  the  contemplation  or  enjoyment 
of  something  agreeable.     See  Happiness. 

Plknauy  Inspiration.    See  Inspiration. 

Pi.ruALiAT,  one  that  holds  moH^  than  one 
C'.'clesiastical  benefice  with  cure  of  souls, 
r.piseopalians  contend  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  a  presbyter  holding  more  than  one  ecclesi- 
astical benefice.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
aifinn  that  this  practice  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  primitive  churches,  as  well  as  the  in- 
slnietions  of  the  apostle.  Tit.  i.  5.  Instead 
of  a  i>larality  of  churches  to  one  pastor,  th/y 
say  we  ought  to  have  a  plurality  of  pastors 
to  one  ehnreli.  (Acts  xiv.  2.*3.)  The  system 
of  pluralities,  which  obtains  to  such  an  extent 
ill  IviglaJid,  arose  out  of  an  obsolete  law,  by 
which  a  poor  clergyman  was  enabled,  if  he 
oht.tined  the  bishop's  consent,  to  hold  two  or 
more  living'*  under  the  nominal  value  of  8/. 
\\\  the  canon  lav-,  thirty  miles  was  prescribed 
a-*  tin*  greatest  distance  at  which  two  livings 
could  lie  held  together;  but  the  practice 
which  hjs  prevailed  for  more  than  a  eentui*y 
i"N  to  consider  the  thirt\  miKs  as  fortv -five. 
In  conseipience  of  the  oiH'ratioii  of  this  sys- 
tem, upwards  of  two  thousand  parishes  are 
<leprived  4>f  their  right  of  possessing  resident 
ineuMilK'Uts. 

Pi.YMorTii  Rrktiirkn,  an  asH<>ciation  of 
separatists,  so  called  from  their  head-tjuarters 
Ihiiig  in  and  anmnd  the  town  of  Fiy mouth. 
I'liey  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  members 
of  the  Kstablishe<l  Church,  whose  minds  had 
l'«*eome  unsettknl  by  the  perusal  of  Irvingite 
.snd  other  extreme  millenarian  views,  and 
who,  diainclined  to  unite  with  any  existing 


body  of  Dissenters,  resolved  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  society,  to  be  marked  by  rio 
sectarian  peculiarities,  and  open  to  Christians 
of  all  denominations  who  hold  the  principles 
of  evangelical  religion.  Thev  assume  no 
name  but  that  of  '*  Christians,  *  or  **  Breth- 
ren ;**  have  no  written  creed ;  renounce  all 
personal  claim  to  their  property ;  are  strongly 
opposed  to  a  separate  order  of  educated  mm- 
isters  ;  maintain  that,  as  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
specified  in  1  Cor.  xii.  arc  still  enjoyed  by 
the  church,  the  ministr}'  ought  to  be  open  to 
all  the  members ;  reprobate  the  holding  of 
the  magistrate's  oflice  by  Christians,  and  their 
exercising  any  political  right  or  privile^; 
and  refuse  to  co-operate  with  other  Christian 
societies  for  the  attainment  of  any  common 
object  So  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the 
management  of  the  afifairs  of  the  Society, 
b<ith  as  it  respects  the  admission  of  members 
and  the  distribution  of  funds,  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  who  do  not  appear  to  be  held 
responsible  to  their  brethren.  Th^y  observe 
the  apostolic  practice  of  showing  forth  the 
Ix)rd's  death  every  Lord's  day.  Their  con- 
gregations amount  to  upwards  of  seventy ; 
and  they  reckon  among  their  members  a  con- 
siderable number  of  gentlemen  who  have  re- 
uounci'd  their  livings  as  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Pnkumatolocy,  the  doctrine  of  spiritiml 
existence.     See  Soitl. 

Pnkumatomachistr,  a  name  given  to  Ma- 
ccdonius,  bishop  of  (Constantinople,  and  his 
adherents,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
e(]ual  in  essence  and  dignity  tb  God  the  Fa- 
ther. Thev  were  condemned  as  teachers  of 
heresy  by  tlie  Council  of  Alexandria,  in  362. 

PoKTRY,  Hrrrew.  That  a  collection  of 
writings,  substantiating  their  claims  to  tlio 
most  remote  anticiuity,  and  containing  sub- 
ji.'cts  of  the  most  inspiring  and  devotional 
kind,  should  exhibit  siKK:imens  of  the  poetic 
art,  is  what  we  might  naturally  be  prepared 
to  expect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
subject  excited  that  attention,  or  pnnluced 
that  admiration,  and  that  minute  investigation 
to  which  it  is  entitli>d,  till  the  time  of  Bishop 
Lowth,  who  has  illustrated  it  with  singular 
elegance,  ability,  and  success.  According  to 
that  learned  prelate,  there  are  four  principal 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  iXK'try.  First,  the 
alphabetical,  in  which  certain  lines  or  verses 
bi-gin  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphul>ct  in  regular 
succession.  Secondly,  the  parabolic ;  the 
constituent  principles  of  which  are  the  sen- 
tentious, the  figurnttve,  and  the  sublime. 
Thirdly,  the  parallelism  ;  consisting  in  a  cer- 
tain equality  or  resemblance  between  the 
memlwrs  of  each  jUTiod,  so  that  in  two  lines, 
or  njemlK-rs  of  the  same  peri<Hl,  tilings  for 
the  nio^t  part  shall  answer  to  things  aT:d 
words  ti>  words,  as  if  fitted  to  eai'h  otiier  by 
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u  kind  of  rule  or  measure.     Of  this  parallel*  anlawfiil :  but  it  is  answered  tbat  the  equality 

ism  there  are  three  species ;  the  synon^iiious,  in  the  number  of  males  and   females  bom 

^)ie:i  the  same  sentiment  is  repeated  in  dif>  into  the  world  intimates  the  intention  of  God 

fertMU  but  equivalent  terms,  which  is  done  in  that  one  woman  shonld  be  assi^ed  to  one 

a  preat  variety  of  forms ;  the  antithetic,  when  ',  man  :  "for,"  says  Dr.  Palev,  *'  if  to  one  man 

a  thin<^  is  illustrated  by  its  contrary  being  be  allowed  an  exclusive  right  to  five  or  more 

opposed  to  it, — sentiments  being  opposed  to  ;  women,  four  or  more  men  most  be  deprived 

iUMitiments,  words  to  words,  singulars  to  sin-  '  of  the  exelnsive  poMOiMOO  of  any ;  wluch 

giilars ;  and  the  synthetic  or  constructive,  to  ;  could    never    be  the  order  intended.     The 

which  he  refers  all  that  does  not  come  within  equality,  indeed,  is  not  quite  exact      The 

the  two  former  classes.     It  generally  consists  number  of  male  infants  exceeds  that  of  fe- 

of  verses  somewliat  longer  than  usual,  and  in  males  in  the  proportion  of  19  to  18,  or  there- 

which  the  sentences  answer  to  each  other,  ahouts ;    but  this   excess    provides    for  the 

not  by  the  iteration  of  the  same  image  or  greater  consumption  of  males  by  war,  sea- 

sentiiuent,  or  the  opposition  of  tlieir  contra-  faring,  and  other  dangerous  or  unhealthy  oc- 

ries,  hut  merely  by  the  form  of  construction,  cupations.     It  seems  also  a  significant  indica- 

Others  have  divided  the  parallelism  into  pa-  tion  of  the  divine  will,  that  he  at  first  created 

rullcl  lines   gradational,  parallel  lines  anti-  only  one  woman  to  one  man.     Had  God  in- 

thetic,  parallel  lines  s}'nthetic,  and  parallel  tended  polygamy  for  the  species,  it  is  probable 

linos    introverted.      See    Binlutp  Jehby    and  he  would  fiave  begun  with  it;  especially  ai 

Ilorncs  Introd.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  424  ;  the  former  of  by  giving  to  Adam  more  wives  than  one,  the 

whom  has,  at  considerable  length,  attempted  multiplication  of  the  human  race  wonM  have 

to  show  that  much  of  these  species  of  con-  proceeded  with  a  quicker  progress.  Polygamy 

strnction  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  as  not  only  violates  the  constitution  of  natorf. 

well  as  the  Old.  and   the  apparent  design  of  the  Deity,  but 

Hishop  Lowth  further  reduces  the  various  produces  to  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the 

prodiierions  of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  the  fol-  public,  the  following  bad  effects:  contests  lod 

lowing  classes  :  —  1.    Prophetic   poetry ;    2.  jealousies  amongst  the  wives  of  the  same  hns- 

Klep:iac  poetry ;  3.  Didactic  poetry  ;  4.  Lyric  band ;  distracted  affections,  or  the  loss  of  all 

poetry  ;     5.    Idyllic    poetry  ;     6.    Dramatic  ,  affection  in  the  husband  himself  ;  a  volupta- 

p<K*try.  I  oiisness  in  the  rich  which  dissolves  the  vigour 

On  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  metre  ranch  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  active  £uniltic!i, 

has  hoen  written,  hut  nothing  like  a  satisfac-  producing' that  indolence  and  imbecility,  both 

tory  result  has  yet  been  arrived  at.     This  '  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  long  charac- 

ma y.  in  a  great  inoasure,  be  ascribed  to  the  terized  the  nations  of  the  East ;  the  abase- 

dilFicuhies  under  which  we  labour  in  endea-  ment  of  one  half  of  the  human  species,  who, 

vouring  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  true  pronun-  in  countries  where  polygamy  obtains,  are  dc- 

ciation  of  the  Hebrew  language.     Attempts  graded  into  instruments  of  physical  pleanre 

have  been  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  to  the  other  half;  neglect  of  children ;  and 

the  rhythm  or  quantity  by  Mcibomius,  Go-  the  manifold  and  sometimes  unnatural  mis- 

marus,  Le  Clerc,  and  others  on  the  continent,  chiefs  which  arise  fVom  a  scarcity  of  women, 

and  especially  by  Bishop  Hare  in  our  own  To  compensate  for  these  evils,  polygamy  does 

country  ;  but  they  have  all  failed  to  prove  not  offer  a  single  advantage.     In  the  article 

that  the  poetical  comp«>sitions  of  Scripture  of  population,  which  it  has  been   thought  to 

are  constructed  on  any  principles  similar  to  promote,  the  community  gun  nothing,  (no- 

those  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse ;  and  it  has  thing.  I  mean,  compared  with  a  stflte  in  which 

been  well  remarked  by  Hishop  Lowth.  that  marriage  is  nearly  universal ;)  for  the  qoes- 

since  the  regulation  of  the  metre  of  any  Ian-  tion  is  not,  whether  one  man  will  have  more 

gu^ige  must  depend  upon  these  two  particu-  children  by  five  or  more  wives  than  by  one, 

lars— the  number  and  the  length  of  the  syl-  but  whether  these  five  wives  would  not  bear 

lahles — the  knowUni^je  of   which   is  utterly  the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  children  to 

unattainable  in  the  Ilebrew,  he  who  attempts  five  separate  husbands.     And  as  to  the  care 

to  restore  the  true  and  genuine  Hebrew  ver-  of  children  when  produced,  and   the  sending 


sification  erects  an  edifice  without  a  founda 

tion. 

PoLONEs  Fratbes.     See  Socinians 
Polygamy,  the  state  of  having  more  wives 

than  one  at  once.     Though  this  article  (like 


of  them  into  the  world  in  situations  in  which 
they  may  be  likely  to  form  and  bring  op 
families  of  their  own,  npon  which  the  increase 
and  succession  of  the  human  species  in  a 
great  degree  depend,  this  is  less  provided  for 


some  others  that  we  have  inserted)  cannot  be  and  less  practicable,  where  twenty  or  thirty 
considered  as  strictly  theological,  yet  as  it  is  '  children  arc  to  be  supported  by  the  attention 
a  subject  of  importance  to  society,  wc  shall  !  and  fortunes  of  one  father,  than  if  they  were 
here  introduce  it  The  circnmstances  of  the  "  divided  into  five  or  six  families,  to  each  of 
patriarchs  living  in  polygamy,  and  their  not  '  which  were  assigned  the  industry  and  hi- 
being  reproved  for  it,  has  given  occasion  for  heritance  of  two  parents.  AMiethcr  siraul- 
some  modem  wrilei-s  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  ,  tanoous  ptilygamy  was  permitted  by  the  U» 
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of  Mo66S  scomi  doubtful,  Deut  xvii.  16 ;  xzi. 
l.'> ;  but  whether  permitted  or  not,  it  was  cer- 
tainly practised  by  the  Jewish  patriarch!, 
both  before  that  law  and  under  it.  The  per- 
mission, if  there  were  any,  might  be  like  that 
of  divorce,  **  for  the  bigness  of  their  heart,** 
in  condescension  to  their  established  indul- 
puiiccs,  rather  than  from  the  general  rectitude 
or  propriety  of  the  thing  itself. 

*'  The  state  of  manners  in  Jndea  had  pro- 
l»ubly  undergone  a  reformation  in  this  respect 
l>ofore  the  time  of  Christ;  for  in  the  New 
Testament  we  meet  with  no  trace  or  mention 
of  any  such  practice  being  tolerated.  For 
Mliich  reason,  and  because  it  was  likewise 
forbidden  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
!»('  cannot  expert  to  find  any  express  law  upon 
tlic  subject  iu  the  Christian  code.  The  words 
of  Chribt,  Matt  xix.  9,  may  be  construed  by 
an  va8\  implication  to  prohibit  polvgamv ;  for 
if  "  wLoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  mar- 
rif  th  another,  committeth  adultery,**  he  who 
inarrieth  another,  without  putting  away  the 
lirst,  is  no  less  guilty  of  adultery ;  because 
the  adulter}'  does  not  consist  in  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  first  wife,  (for  however  ni:\)U8t  or 
cniel  that  may  be,  it  is  not  adultery,)  but  en- 
tering into  a  second  marriage  during  the  legal 
existence  and  obligation  of  the  first  The  se- 
veral passages  in  St  Paul's  writing  which 
h\)<^ak  of  marriage,  always  suppose  it  to  sig- 
nify the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
Koin.  vii.  2.  3.  1  Cor.  viL  12, 14,  16.  The 
manners  of  difiVrent  countries  have  varied 
in  nothing  mon*  than  in  their  domestic  con- 
stitutions. Less  polished  and  more  luxurious 
nations  have  either  not  perceived  the  bad  ef- 
fei*ts  of  i>olygamy,  or,  if  they  did  perceive 
them,  they  who  in  such  countries  possessed 
the  |H)wer  of  reforming  the  laws,  have  been 
unwilling  to  resign  their  own  gratifications. 
Polygamy  is  retained  at  this  day  among  the 
Turks,  and  throughout  every  part  of  Asia  in 
which  Christianity  is  not  professed.  In  Chris- 
tian countries  it  is  univenolly  prohibited.  In 
Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death.  In  Eng- 
land, liesides  the  nullity  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, it  subjects  the  offender  to  tronspor- 
t.ttiou  or  imprisonment  and  branding  for  the 
first  offence,  and  to  capital  punishment  for  the 
sixMind.  And  whatever  may  be  said  in  behalf 
of  polygamy,  when  it  is  authorized  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife, 
iluring  the  lifetime  of  tlie  first  in  countries 
M  Iu  re  such  a  Si'cond  marriage  is  void,  must 
be  ranked  with  the  most  dangerous  and  cruel 
o(  tUosk'  frauds  by  which  a  woman  is  cheated 
odi  of  her  fortune,  her  person,  and  her  hap- 
piness." Thus  far  Dr.  Paley.  We  shall  close 
this  article  with  the  words  of  an  excellent 
writer  on  the  same  side  of  the  subject : — 

**  When  wc  reflect,**  says  he,  **  that  the 
primitive  institution  of  marriage  limited  it  to 
oni.'  man  and  one  woman :  that  this  in«itilu- 
tion  was  adhered  to  bv  Noah  and  his  sons. 


amidst  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  in  spite  of  the  example  of  po- 
lygamy which  the  accursed  race  of  Cain  had 
introduced ;  when  we  consider  how  very  few 
(comparatively  speaking)  the  examples  of 
this  practice  were  among  the  faithfhl;  how 
much  it  brought  its  own  punishment  with  it ; 
and  how  dubious  and  equivocal  those  passages 
are  in  which  it  appears  to  have  the  sanction  of 
the  divine  approbation  ;  when  to  these  reflec- 
tions we  add  another,  respecting  the  limitt^ 
views  and  temporary  nature  of  the  more  ancient 
dispensations  and  institutions  of  religion,  how 
often  the  imperfections  and  even  vices  of  the 
patriarchs  and  people  of  God  in  old  time  arc 
recorded,  without  any  express  notificatiim  of 
theb  criminalitv — how  much  is  said  to  be 
commanded,  which  our  reverence  for  the 
holiness  of  God  and  his  law  will  only  suffer 
us  to  suppose  were  for  wise  ends  permitted  ; 
how  fKHJuently  the  messengers  of  God 
adapted  themselves  to  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  they  lived ; 
above  all,  when  we  consider  the  purity,  e<iuity, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Christian  law,  the  ex- 

¥  licit  declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostle 
*aul  respecting  the  institution  of  marriage, 
its  design  and  limitation ;  when  we  reflect 
too,  on  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  fa- 
thers, who  could  not  possibly  l)e  ignorant  of 
the  general  and  common  practice  of  the  apos- 
tolic church ;  and,  finally,  when  to  these  con- 
siderations we  add  those  which  are  founded 
on  justice  to  the  female  sex,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations of  domestic  economy  and  national 
policy,  we  must  wholly  condemn  the  revival 
of  polygamy.'*  Paley s  Mor,  PhiL  vol.  i.  p. 
319  to  325;  Madan«  Thdmhthora ;  Towerns, 
WHIk\  Perm  8^  R.  HiW»,  Palmer  a  and  IlaweWs 
Answers  to  Madan ;  Mam.  Rev.^  vol.  Ixiii.  p. 
338,  and  also  voL  Ixix.  Beatticg  Elantntu  of 
Mar.  Science^  voL  iL  p.  127 — 129. 
PoLYOijoTT.  See  Bible,  PoLTCLorra 
Polytheism,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality 
of  gods,  or  invisible  powers  superior  to  man. 

*'  That  there  exist  beings,  one  or  many, 
powerful  above  the  human  race,  is  a  propo- 
sition,** says  I>ord  Karnes,  **  universaUv 
admitted  as  true  iu  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations.  1  boldly  call  it  unictrnaU  notwith- 
standing what  is  reported  of  some  gross  sav- 
ages ;  for  reports  that  contradict  m  nat  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  general  amou^  men,  require 
more  able  vouchers  than  a  few  illiterate  voy- 
agers. Among  many  savage  tribes  there  are 
no  words  but  for  objects  of  external  sense  :  is 
it  surprising  that  such  pe<iple  an^  incapable  of 
expressing  their  religious  perceptions,  or  any 
perception  of  internal  Si-iise?  The  convic- 
tion that  men  have  of  superior  powers,  in 
every  country  where  there  are  words  to  ex- 
press it,  is  Ko  well  vouched,  that  io  fi»«r  n-a- 
soning,  it  ouelu  to  be  taken  for  granted 
among  the  lew  iriU'S  where  lauguugi'  is  dcfl- 
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ciont."     The  same  ingenious  author  shows,  ' 
with  f^Tv'dt   strength  of  reasoning,   that   the  | 
openitions  of  nature  and  the  government  of 
this  world,  whieh  to  us  loudly  proclaim  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  are  not  suftieieut  to  ac-  . 
count   for    the   universal    belief  of  superior 
bem^s  among  savage  tribes.     He  is  therefore 
of  o[iinion  that  this  universality  of  conviction 
can   spring  only  from  the   image  of  Deity  . 
FtamiK'd  upon  the  mind  of  every  human  be-  j 
ing,    the  ignorant  e<iually  with  the  learned, 
Tliis,  he  thinks,  may  be  termed  the  sense  of 
Deity. 

This  sennc  of  Deitt/^  however,  is  objected  to 
by  others,  who  thus  reason :  all  nations,  ex- 
crpt  the  Jews,  were  once  polytheists  and  ido- 
laters.    If,  therefore,  his  lordship's  hyixithesis 
be  admitted,  either  the  doctrine  of  polytheism 
must   be   true   theology,  or   this  instinct   or 
sense  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have,  at  difl'er- 
ent  [)eri(Kh»  of  the  world,  miskHl  all  mankind. 
All  savage  tribes  are  at  present  jHjlytheists 
and  idolaters ;  but  among  savages  every  in-  | 
stinet  ap|H.*ars  in  greater  purity  and  vigour  , 
than    among   people    polished    by   arts   and  ^ 
Hcienoes :  and  instinct  never  mistakes  its  ob-  ■ 
jects.     The  instinct  or  primary  impression  of  | 
nature  whieh  gives  rise  to  sell-love,  affection 
between  the  sexes,  &c.,  has,  in  all  nations, 
and  in  every  peritnl  of  time,  a  precise  and  de- 
terminate object  which  it  inflexibly  pursues. 
Mow,  then,  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  parti- 
cular instinct,  which,  if  real,  is  surely  of  as 
mueh  importance  as  any  other,  should  have 
unif(»rmly  led  those  who  had  no  other  guide, 
to  pursue  improjurr  objects,  to  fall  into  the 
grossi'st  errors,  and  the  most  pernicious  prac- 
tices? 

Tor  these  and  other  reasons,  which  might 
easily  be  assigned,  they  supi>ose  that  the  first 
ri'li^ious   priueii»'n*s  must   have  been  derived  I 
tVoiu  a  source  different  as  well  fnmi  internal  j 
sen^e  as  from  the  deductions  of  reason  ;  from 
a  sourc"  which  th(?  majority  of  mankind  had 
eurly    forgotten  ;    and    which,    when    it   was 
banishetl  from  tlieir  minds,  left  nothing  be-  I 
hind   it  to  previ-nt  the  very  first  principle  of  . 
n  ligion  from  being  perverted  by  various  ac-  . 
cideiitJ  *)r  causes;  or  in  some  extraordinary 
concurrence   of  circumstances,   from   In'ing, 
perhaps,  entirely  obliterated.     This  source  of 
religion  every  consistent  theist  must  bel  eve  to  | 
b;*  revelation.     Rrason  could  not  have  intro-  [ 
duced  savages  to  the  knowletlge  of  God,  and 
we  have  just  seen  that  a  sense  of  Deity  is  ' 
clogged  with  insuperable  difficulties.     Vet  it  i 
is  undeniable  that  all  mankind  have  Ix'lieved  ' 
in  superior  invisible  powers ;  and,   if  reason 
and  instinct  be  set  aside,  there  remains   no 
otlu-r  origin  of  this  universal  belief  than  i»rim- 
ev.il  revelation,  corrupted,  indeed,  as  it  passed 
from  father  to  son  in  the  course  of  many  trenc- 
rations.    It  is  no  slight  support  to  thisdtK'lriiie, 
that,  if  there  really  b«'  a  Deity,   it  is  hi^fhly 
presumable  that  he  would  rv.\eal  hiiiiM  It  tu 


the  first  men  ;  creatures  whom  be  had  formt^ 
with  faculties  to  a<iore  and  to  worship  him. 
To  other  animals  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
is  of  no  importance;  to  man  it  is  of  the  firet 
importance.  Were  we  totally  ignorant  of  a 
Deity,  this  world  would  appear  to  us  a  mere 
chaos.  Under  the  government  of  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Deity,  chance  is  excluded,  and 
every  event  appears  to  be  the  result  of  estab- 
lished laws.  Good  men  submit  to  whatever 
happens  without  repining:*,  knowing  that 
ever>'  event  is  ordered  by  Divine  Providence, 
the^  submit  with  entire  resignation  ;  and  such 
resignation  is  a  sovereign  balsam  for  every 
misfortune  or  evil  in  lift. 

As  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  poly- 
theism, it  has  been  observed,  that,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  our  original  progenitors  were 
instructed  by  their  Creator  iu  the  trnths  (»f 
genuine  theism,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  bnt 
that  those  truths  would  be  conveyed  pure 
from  father  to  son  as  long  as  the  race  hved 
in  one  family,  and  were  not  spread  over  a 
large  extent  of  country.  If  any  credit  be  due 
to  the  records  of  antiquity,  the  primeval  in- 
liabitants  of  this  globe  lived  to  so  great  an 
age,  that  they  must  have  increased  to  a  very 
large  number  long  before  the  death  of  the 
C(mimon  parent,  who  would,  of  course,  be  ibe 
bond  of  union  to  the  whole  society  ;  and 
w  hose  dictates,  especially  in  what  rehUed  to 
the  origin  of  his  l>eing,  and  the  existence  of 
his  Creator,  would  be  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  rcspi'ct  by  every  individual  of  his 
numerous  progeny.  Many  causes,  however, 
would  conspire  to  dissolve  this  family,  af\er 
the  death  of  its  ancestor,  into  separate  and  in- 
dependent tribes,  of  which  some  would  be 
driven  by  violence,  or  would  voluntarily  wan- 
der to  a  distance  from  the  rest.  From  this 
dispersion  great  changes  would  take  platv  in 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  tribes  respecting 
the  oi)j«*ct  of  their  religious  worship.  A  sin- 
gle family,  or  a  small  tril>e,  bani.shed  into  a 
desert  wilderness,  (such  as  the  whole  earth 
must  then  have  been.)  would  find  employ- 
ment for  all  their  time  in  providing  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  in  defending  tbcmselvts 
from  bi»asts  of  prey.  In  such  cireumstanci-s 
they  would  have  little  leisure  for  nieditarion ; 
and,  being  constantly  conversant  with  objects 
of  sense,  they  would  gradually  lose  the  power 
of  me<litating  ui)on  the  spiritual  miture  of 
that  Being  by  whom  their  ancestors  hadtauglit 
them  that  all  things  were  created.  The  first 
wanderers  would,  no  doubt,  retain  in  tolerable 
purity  their  original  notions  of  Deity,  ai;i 
they  would  certainly  endeavour  U,>  impress 
those  notions  upon  tneir  children  ;  but  iu  cir- 
cumstances infinitely  more  favourable  to  spec- 
ulation than  theirs  could  have  been,  the  human 
mind  dwells  not  long  upon  notions  purely 
intellectual.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  sensi- 
ble objicts,  and  to  the  ideis  of  space,  exton- 
oioij.  iiiid  figure,  whieh  they  are  per|K-tujlly 
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iinfrc9sin»r  upon  the  irnnginatmn,  that  we 
fiiul  it  t'xtnMiH'ly  (litriciilt  to  conceive  any 
iK'inp:  M'itlKUit  uRsi^ninfi  to  him  a  form  and  a 
]iLiro.  Hi'Dce  liisliop  l^w  KUpiHwes  that  the 
carlii'st  generations  of  nuMi  (even  those  to 
M  Ik  mi  he  contends  that  fiei{iient  reyelntions 
MvTv  vonehKafed)  m:iy  have  been  no  better 
tiinn  Anthroi>onior])hite!<.  in  their  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  Beino:.  Ik*  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  members  of  the  first 
I'oloiiivs  irould  quickly  h)se  many  of  the  arts 
aii'l  niiicli  of  tlie  science  which  perhaps  pre- 
\  ;iil«fl  ill  the  pan*nt  state ;  and  that,  fatigued 
v«  ith  tlu>  contemplation  of  intellectual  objects, 
thi'v  woiilil  relievo  their  oyorstraiDed  faculties 
hy  attrihitting  to  the  Deity  a  place  of  alKxle, 
it  not  a  Iminnn  form.  To  men  totally  illite- 
r:it<\  thi'  place  fittest  for  the  habitation  of  the 
I  >  ity  would  un(h)iibtedly  appear  to  be  the  sun, 
tlu*  most  lK-autifiil  and  glorious  object  of 
>\liioh  they  could  form  any  idea;  an  object 
from  \rliioh  they  could  not  but  be  sensible  that 
tlicy  rroelvcd  the  bi>nefits  of  light  and  beat, 
and  M-hioh  experience  must  soon  have  taught 
tlu-in  to  hv.  in  a  grt>ut  measure  the  source  of 
vi'^^'tation.  Frt>m  looking  upon  the  sun  as 
thf  li.iliitation  of  their  G()d.  thev  would  soon 
prcK't'i-d  to  consider  it  as  his  Ixxly.  Expe- 
ri'iiclng  the  ellects  of  power  in  the  sun,  they 
Mould  naturally  conceive  that  luminary  to  be 
animated  as  their  bodies  were  animated i  they 
would  feel  his  influence  when  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  they  would  see  him  moving  fW)m  east 
to  west ;  they  would  consider  him,  when  set, 
an  gone  to  take  his  repose ;  and  tliose  exer- 
tions and  intermissions  of  (lower  being  analo- 
gous to  what  they  experienced  in  themselves, 
thry  would  l<H)k  uiKtn  the  sun  as  a  real  animal. 
Thus  would  the  Divinity  appear  to  their  un- 
tuton-<l  minds  to  be  a  comp<mnd  being  like  a 
nuin,  partly  corporeal  and  partly  spiritual ; 
and  'AS  siKm  as  they  imbibed  such  notions, 
tlhiuirh  |KThaps  not  before,  they  may  l)e  j)ro- 
nouiiccd  to  have  K'en  absolute  idolaters. 
\\  hen  men  had  once  got  into  this  train,  their 
pni'v  would  multiply  upon  them  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  The  moon,  the  planets,  the 
h.vitl  stars.  Sec,  would  become  objects  of  ve- 
ntnition.  Hence  we  find  Moses  cauti<ming 
til"  fH'ople  of  Israel  against  worshipping  the 
hi'Sts  «»f  heaven.  i)»'Ut.  iv.  19.  ( )t her  objects, 
h<»we\er,  fn»ni  which  benefits  wcR»  received 
or  »l  inj:«rs  feared,  would  likewise  be  deified : 
siieh  as  demons,  departed  heroes,  &c.     See 

iooLATKV. 

Kii»m  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  best 
V  riteri  of  antiquity,  it  seems  that  thongh  the 
polyiheists  lielievL'd  heaven,  earth,  and  hell, 
were  all  filled  with  divinities,  yet  there  was 
One  who  was  considen.*d  as  supreme  over  all 
the  Tf^t,  or,  at  most,  that  there  ^ere  but  two 
<  l»-e\i>tent  f:j)ds.  fi*om  whom  they  conceived 
iill  the  oilier  divinities  tv)  have  descended  in  a 
iii.i!iiter  i<n:iIogi»us  to  human  generation.  It 
iii'iiMrs,    hi-'N*ever,    tliat   the   vulgar   imgaiis 


considered  each  divinity  as  supreme  and 
unaceouiitnble  within  his  own  province,  and 
th<'refore  entitU^d  t<i  worship,  which  rested 
ultimately  in  himself.  The  phihisophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  viewed  the  in- 
ferior gods  as  accountable  for  every  ftart  of 
their  conduct  to  him  who  was  their  sire  and 
sovereign,  and  to  have  paid  to  them  only  that 
inferior  kind  of  devotion  which  the  church  of 
Rome  pays  to  departed  saints.  The  vulgar 
pagans  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance, 
rW>m  which  statesmen,  pnests,  and  poets  ex- 
erted their  utmost  influence  to  keep  them 
fVom  emerging ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  which, 
however  absurd,  was  universally  received, 
**  that  there  were  many  things  true  in  religion 
which  it  was  not  conyenient  for  the  vulgar  to 
know ;  and  some  things  which,  thongh  falsi*, 
it  was  expedient  that  they  should  believe.*' 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  vulgar 
should  be  idolaters  and  polytheists.  The  phi- 
losophers, however,  were  still  worse ;  they 
were  wholly  ^  without  excuse,  because  that, 
when  they  knew  (lod,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God ;  neither  were  thankful,  but  became 
\'ain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves 
wise,  they  became  fools,  and  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator, 
who  is  God,  blessed  for  ever."  Rom.  i.  20, 
21,  22,  2.5.  See  list  of  books  under  article 
Ii>OLATRV ;  Ihideaux'a  Cvit.  v.  i.  pp.  177,  KU  ; 
Knmts\  Sketrhat  of  the  Ilintury  of  Man ;  Bi- 
shop Ltiw's  Theory  of  RcUyion^  pp.  ."iS,  65 — 68, 
94,  296;  article  PotythtiMm^  in  Enc.  lirit; 
Farmer  on  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits, 

PoMORiANs,  a  Russian  sect,  who  believe 
that  Antichrist  is  already  come,  reigns  un- 
seen in  the  world,  and  hais  put  an  end  in  the 
church  to  every  thing  that  is  holy.  They 
require  those  who  join  them  to  be  re-ba[>- 
tiled. 

Pontiff,  or  High  Prif.st,  a  person  who 
has  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  di- 
vine worshi]),  as  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and 
other  religious  solemnities.  The  Romans 
had  a  college  of  pmtiffs,  and  over  thesi*  a 
sovereign  ptmtitT,  mstituted  by  Xuma,  whose 
funetii>n  it  was  to  prescril)e  the  ceremonies 
each  god  was  to  be  worshipped  withal,  com- 
pose the  rituals,  direct  the  vestals,  ond  for  a 
good  while  to  perform  the  business  of  augu- 
ry, till,  on  simie  superstitious  occasion,  he 
was  prohibited  intermeddling  therewith.  The 
Jews,  too,  had  their  poutifis ;  and  among  the 
Roman'sts  the  pope  is  styled  the  sovereign 
pontilf. 

P«>NTiFiCATE  is  iiscd  for  the  state  or  dig- 
nity of  a  pontiff  or  high  priest ;  but  more  par- 
ticuh'Hy,  in  modem  writers,  for  the  reign  of 
a  pope. 

Poor  PnxiRiMS,  an  order  that  started  up 
in  the  year  I.">im).  They  came  out  of  Italy 
into  Germany  l>are-footed  and  bare  headed, 
feeding  all   the   week,  except   on   Sunday ^'» 
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upon  herbs  and  roots  sprinkled  with  salt 
They  stayed  not  above  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  place.  They  went  by  couples,  begging  from 
door  to  door.  This  penance  they  undertook 
voluntarily — some  for  three,  others  for  five  or 
seven  years,  as  they  pleased,  and  then  re- 
turned home  to  their  callings. 

Pope,  the  title  of  the  supreme  pontifi^  or 
head  of  the  Ropiish  church.  It  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  father,  and 
was,  at  an  early  period,  given  to  all  bishops, 
as  appears  from  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  is  still  given  to  every  priest  in 
Russia.  But  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  Gregory  VIIL,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  ordered  that  the  title  should  be  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Home. 
What  was  thus  arrogantly  claimed  has  long 
been  conceded,  and  is  now  enjoyed  without 
dispute  and  without  envy.  He  is  commonly 
addressed  as  Most  Holy  Father. 

Pope,  Electors  of. — The  first  five  centuries, 
the  people  and  clergy  together,  and  sometimes 
the  clergy  alone,  with  consent  of  the  people, 
chose  the  pope  by  plurality  of  voices ;  until 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Simplicius,  in  483, 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Herules  and  Italy,  made 
a  law,  that  none  should  be  chosen  without 
first  acquainting  the  prince  whom  they  had  a 
mind  to  choose.  This  law  was  abolished 
about  twenty  years  after,  in  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Rome,  under  Pope  Symmachus,  by  the 
consent  of  King  Theodoric,  in  502.  But  that 
prince  turning  Arian,  afterwards  reassumed 
the  right,  and  did  himself  name  Pope  Felix 
IV.  The  Gothic  princes  followed  his  ex- 
ample, only  allowing  the  clergy  to  choose; 
but  he  was  not  to  ascend  the  chair  till  con- 
firmed by  them.  Justinian,  who  overturned 
the  empire  of  the  Goths,  and  also  his  succes- 
sors, retained  the  same  privilege,  and  de- 
manded money  of  the  popeelect  to  confirm  his 
election.  But  Constantinus  Pogonatus  freed 
them  from  this  imposition  in  681.  Neverthe- 
less, the  emperors  did  still  keep  a  share  in  the 
election ;  so  that  the  popes  were  not  con- 
secrated without  their  consent.  Until  the 
French  emperor,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  824, 
and  his  successors,  Lotharius  I.  and  Louis  II., 
in  864,  restored  the  popes  to  their  former  li- 
berty. In  the  tenth  age,  the  marquis  of 
Etruria  and  count  de  Tuscanella,  with  the 
grandees  of  Rome,  chose  and  deposed  popes 
as  they  pleased,  as  did  the  Emperor  Otho 
the  Great,  and  his  stm  and  grandson  in  that 
same  age.  St.  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  their 
successor,  restored  the  popes  to  their  privi- 
leges again  in  1014,  leaving  the  election  to 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  but  his  son 
and  grandson,  Henry  III.  and  IV.,  reassumed 
tlie  power  of  choosing  or  deposing  the  poi>es, 
which  occasioned  wars  between  them  and  the 
emperors  about  the  investitures,  the  empe- 
rors setting  up  anti-popes,  which  occasioned 
a  schism  in  the  church  of  Rome.     But  after 


the  time  of  Innocent  II.,  and  that  the  contro- 
versy between  Peter  de  Leon,  called  Ana- 
clete,  and  Victor  IV.  was  extinguished,  the 
cardinals  and  principal  of  the  clergy  of  Rome 
chose  Pope  Celestine  IL  bj  their  own  antbo- 
rity,  in  1 143,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  hav- 
ing p«urted  with  their  pretensions,  Uonorios 
IIL,  in  1216,  or,  according  to  others,  Gre- 
gory X.,  in  1274,  ordered  that  the  election 
should  be  made  in  the  conclave,  since  which 
time  the  cardinals  have  still  kept  possession. 
Pope,  mode  of  election, — Nine  or  ten  davs 
after  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  pope,  the 
cardinals  enter  the  conclave,  which  is  gener- 
ally held  in  the  Vatican,  in  a  long  gallery, 
where  cells  of  boards  are  erected,  covered 
with  purple  cloth,  one  for  each  cardinal,  who 
is  during  this  time  allowed  only  two  servants, 
except  in  case  of  sickness.   They  are  guarded 
by  the  militia  of  Rome,  who  hinder  all  inter- 
course of  letters  from  without,  and  the  dishes 
also  are  inspected  by  a  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, lest  any  letters  should  be  concealed  in 
the  meat     At  length  it  hath  obtained  among 
them  to  premise  certain  articles,  which  they 
think  necessary  for  the  better  government  of 
the  church,  and  every  one  swears  to  observe 
them  if  he  should  be  chosen.    The  election  is 
made  by  scrutiny,  access,  or  adoration.    The 
first  is,  when  the  cardinal  writes  the  name  of 
him  whom  he  votes  for  in  a  scroll  of  five 
pages,  on  the  first  whereof  he  writes,  **  Ego 
eligo  in  summum  pontificem  reverendissimom 
Domlnum  meum  cardinalem."      Bat  this  is 
written  by  one  of  his  servants,  that  the  car- 
dinal may  not  be  discovered  by  his  hand.  Oo 
this  fold  two  otliers  are  doubled  down,  and 
sealed  with  a  private  seaL     On  the  fourth  the 
cardinal  writes  his  own  name,  and  covers  it 
with  the  fifth  folding.     Then  sitting  in  order 
on  benches  in  the  chapel,  with  their  scrolls  in 
their  hands,    they   ascend    to    the  altar  by 
turns;    and  after   a  short   prayer  on  their 
knees,  throw  the  scroll  into  a  chalice  upon 
the  table,  by  it  the  first  cardinal  bishop  sit- 
ting on  the  right,  and  the  first  cardinal  dea- 
con on  the  left  side,  and  the  cardinals  being 
returned  to  their  places,  the  cardinal  bishop 
turns  out  the  scrolls  into  a  plate,  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  gives  them  as  they 
come  to  the  cardinal  deacon,  who  reads  them 
with  an  audible  voice,    while   the  cardinals 
note  down  how  many   voices  every  person 
hath  ;  and  then  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
bums  the  scrolls  in  a  pan  of  coals,  that  it 
may  not  be  known  for  whom  any  one  gives 
his  voice ;  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  number 
present  agree,  the  election  is  good ;  and  he 
on   whom   the    two-thirds    falls   is    declared 
pope.     AMien  the  choice  is  made  by  access, 
the  cardinals  rise  from  their  places,  and  go- 
ing  towards   him   whom   they    would  hare 
elected,  each  says,  "  Ego  accedo  ad  revercn- 
dissimum  Domiuum."     And  the  adoration  a 
much  in  the  same  manner,  only  the  canliuAi 
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Approaches  him  iivhom  he  ^ronld  haye  chosen 
uitii  a  profound  reTcrence,  bat  both  the  one 
and  the  other  must  be  confirmed  by  the  leru- 
tiiiy.  There  was  another  way,  or  choosing 
b^'  compromise  :  when  the  differences  rose  so 
high  that  they  coald  not  be  adjusted  in  the 
conclave,  they  referred  the  choice  to  three  or 
five,  giving  them  leave  to  elect  any,  whom 
all,  or  the  migority,  should  choose,  provided 
it  were  determined  within  the  time  that  a 
candle  lighted  by  common  consent  should 
continue.  There  is  jet  a  fifth  way  of  elec- 
tion, culled  by  inspiration,  vis.,  when  the 
first  eardinal  arises  in  the  chapel,  and  after 
an  cxiiurtntion  to  choose  a  capable  person, 
ninies  jiuch  an  one,  to  which  if  two-tbirds 
rgree,  he  is  reckoned  legally  chosen.  Which 
being  performed  by  any  of  these  methods,  he 
is  led  into  the  vestry  clothed  in  his  pontificali- 
bus ;  then  curried  into  the  chapel,  seated  on  the 
altnr,  and  the  cardinals,  performing  the  cere- 
mony of  adoration,  kiss  his  feet,  hands,  and 
inoii'th  ;  after  which,  all  the  doors  and  gates 
(»t'  the  conchive  are  opened,  and  the  pope, 
showing  himself  to  the  people,  blesses  tnem: 
the  eardinal  deacon  proclaiming  with  a  loud 
>oiee  to  them  in  these  words,  **  Annuncio 
vdbis  gaudiam  magnum,  papam  habemus. 
Keverendissinius  Dominns  cardinalis— elec- 
tus  est  in  Rummnm  pontificem,  et  elegit  sibi 
nomen."  This  being  done,  he  descends  into 
St.  Peter*8  church,  the  cardinals  with  a  cross 
going  before  him ;  and  then  coming  to  the 
high  altar,  takes  off  his  mitre,  kneels,  and 
prays  awhile,  and  returns  thanks  to  God  and 
the  blessed  apostles,  &c — iSir  Paul  Ricaufn 
IntrtMiuction  to  Platina. 

Poi'K,  Inauguration  of. — When  one  of  the 
cardinals  is  chosen  pope,  the  masters  of  the 
eerenionies  come  to  his  cell  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  news  of  his  promotion;  whereupon 
hi*  is  conducted  to  the  chapel,  and  clod  in  the 
)Kintitieal  habit,  then  receives  the  adoration, 
that  ix.  the  respects  paid  by  the  cardinals  to 
the  po|K'.  After  which  he  is  carried  to  St 
IVter's  church,  and  placed  upon  the  altar  of 
the  holy  apostles,  whore  the  cardinals  come  a 
second  time  to  the  adoration ;  from  thence  he 
is  conducted  to  his  apartment,  and  some  days 
after  is  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation, before  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
-M  here  is  erected  a  throne,  upon  which  the 
new  pope  ascends,  has  his  mitre  put  off,  and 
a  crown  put  on  his  head  in  presence  of  all  the 
people.  Afterwards  is  the  cavalcade,  from 
St.  Peter's  church  to  St  John  de  Lateran, 
whereat  all  the  ambassadors,  princes,  and 
lords  assist,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  richly 
clad.  Next  before  the  pope  go  the  two  car- 
dinal deans  with  their  red  caps ;  and  the  other 
cardinals  come  afler,  two  and  two,  followed 
by  the  patriorchf:,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
prothonotaries.  AMien  the  pope  is  come  to 
Sf.  John  de  l^ateran,  the  archbishop  of  that 
church  presents  him  with  two  keys,  (me  of 


gold,  and  (he  other  of  silver ;  then  all  the  ca- 
nons, paying  their  obeisance,  and  kissing  his 
feet,  he  gives  t£e  general  benediction. 

Pope,  Jurisdiction  of, — The  pope's  juris- 
diction extends  to  all  tne  provinces  called  the 
Ecclesiastical  fistate,  which  takes  in  Cam- 

?agna  di  Roma,  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter, 
'erra  Sabina,  Umbria  or  Duchy  of  Spoleto, 
the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  the  Duchy  of 
Urbin,  Romaffnii^  Bonlonois,  the  Duchy  of 
Ferrara,  the  Territory  of  Pcrusa,  Le  Contado 
de  Citta  Castello.  In  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  are,  the  Duchy  of  Castro,  the  cities  of 
Caprarola,  Ronciglione,  &c.,  which  belong  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma ;  and  the  Duchy  of  Brnc- 
ciano,  which  has  its  particular  duke.  Be- 
tween Romagna  and  the  Duchy  of  llrbin  is 
the  little  Republic  of  St.  Marino.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  dominion  of  the  pope :  la  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma  hath  for  principal  cities 
Rome,  Ostia,  Palestrina,  Frescati,  AllMino, 
Tivoli,  Terracina,  &c  The  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  the  cities  of  Porto,  Civita-Vecchia, 
Viterbo,  he.  The  principal  cities  of  Terra 
Sabina  are,  Magliano,  Vescovio,  kc.  ITmbria, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  has  Spoleto,  Apisa, 
Todi,  &C.  'i'he  Marquisate  of  Ancona  con- 
tains the  cities  of  Ancona,  Fermo,  Our  I<Ady 
of  Ix>retta,  Ascoli,  Jesi,  &c.  The  Duchy  of 
Urbin  hath  four  considerable  cities,  Urbin, 
Scnigaglia,  St.  Leo,  &c.  La  Romagnia  hath 
Ravenna,  Cervio,  Faenr^i,  Sec.  The  principal 
city  of  the  Boulonois  is  Bolonia  la  Grasse. 
The  Duchy  of  Ferrara  comprehends  Ferrara, 
Comachio,  &c.  The  territory  of  Orvietta 
hath  Aquapendente,  Orvietta,  &c. ;  and  that 
of  Perusia  takes  in  Perugia,  Citta  de  Pieve, 
&c. ;  and  in  Contado  stands  Citta  di  Castello. 
Pope,  Officers  o/*.— -The  pope  has  a  1'irar 
who  is  always  a  cardinal.  He  that  manapi'th 
that  charge  has  jurisdiction  over  the  priests 
and  regulars,  over  the  lay -communities,  hos- 
pitals, places  of  piety,  and  Jews.  His  place 
may  be  worth  to  him  two  hundred  ducats  per 
month.  He  has  two  lieutenants,  one  for  civil 
and  the  other  for  criminal  affairs,  and  a  vice- 
gerent, who  is  a  bishop,  for  the  exercise  of 
episcopal  functions. 

The  Penitentiary  has  jurisdiction  in  cases 
referred  to  the  pope ;  and  gives  to  approved 
confessors  power  to  absolve.  At  solemn 
feasts  he  goes  into  one  of  the  churches  of 
Rome,  where,  sitting  in  a  high  chair,  he  has 
a  switch  in  his  hand,  and  hears  the  confession 
of  particular  cases.  This  place  is  worth  eight 
thousand  crowns  a-year. 

The  Chancellor  was  properly  secretary  to 
the  pope,  ab  intimis.  This  char^  is  be- 
stowed now  upon  none  tmt  a  cardinal ;  and 
it  may  be  worth  to  him  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  crowns  a-year.  His  business  is  to 
dispatch  the  apostolic  letters,  whose  i>etitions 
arc  signed  by  the  pope,  except  those  which 
are  desjKitched  by  a  hnetsub  annulo  piscatitris, 
j  He  lias  uudcr  him  u  regeut,  and  twelve  ub- 
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Ijri'viators  di  parrn  mmjijivre.  which  are  all  '  there  are  other  masters  of  the   corcnwniei 
|»rflatos.     The  refjcnt  has  power  to  eoniinit  i  wljich  are  in  tlie  conpr«?gations  of  privile^ 
all  causes  of  ap]>eal  to  the  ruTa  and  relVrenda-  I  when.»of  one  discharges  the  office  ofsecnrianr. 
rie^.      'I'he    abbn-viators   ///  purco  mm/ijiort'    and  the  other  despatches  orders. 
draw  the  bulls,  and  send  them  when  they  are        The  Ma.ster  of  the  Sacred  I*alace  is  always 
writtfii.     Hcsides  which,  there  are  abbrevia-    a  Dominican.     He  reviews  and  approves  afl 
l)n»  (//  parm  minorcy  which   are  scriveners,    the  books  that  are  printed*  being  a^fsisted  bj 
and  other  otHcers  of  the  chancery,  appointed    two  priests  of  the  same  order.     The  palace^ 
to  receive  and  sijj^n  bulls.     The  vice-chan-     besides  a  table,  allows  him  a  coach. 
ccllor   k«  eps   a  repster  of  the   collation  of        The  Major-domo^  or  steward  of  the  ho«se» 
titles  ^ven  to  cardinals,  and  of  promotion  to    hold  to  the  pope,  is  always  a  prelate.  Thechann 
bishoprics  and  consistorial  ablK'ys.  K'rlains  of  honour  are  persons  of  quality,  wbo 

The  dhamhi'iltin  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  >  come  not  to  the  palace  but  ntben  they  pJea>«. 
huih  for  substitutes  tlie  clerks  of  the  apostolic  '  The  Master  of  the  Stables  is  a  gentJenua 
cliauiber,  a  trt-asurer,  and  a  president.  This  who  has  the  office  of  master  of  the  horse, 
otiiee  is  worth  to  him  fourteen  thousand  without  the  title  of  it ;  for  the  pope  be*t(»»s 
crt»wns  a-year.  He  takes  cognizance  of  all  no  such  upon  any  person.  He  is  sword- 
causes  within  the  ver^e  of  the  apostolic  bearer,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  grvatrtt 
chamber;  and,  besides,  judgeth  of  ap[>erils  lords  in  Rome,  as  was  Poinpey  Frangi|«aia 
froui  the  masters  of  the  streets,  bridges,  and    under  Leo  H. 

edifices.  When  the  see  is  vacant,  the  cliam- i  The  Vvatry-kecper  is  an  Augustin  monk, 
berlain  remains  in  the  palace,  in  the  pope's  who  hath  the  same  allowance  as  the  ua&wrJ 
apartment,  goes  through  the  streets  with  the  the  palace.  He  takes  care  of  all  the  riches  io 
Swiss  guards  attending  him,  coins  money  the  pope's  vestry.  He  goes  like  a  prelate. 
Mith  his  own  arms  theretm,  and  holds  a  con-  And  if  he  be  a  titular  bishop,  takes  pbceaffluQ^ 
sistory.     He  is  one  of  the  three  chief  trea-     the  assistant  bishops. 

surers  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whereof  The  poi>e's  Secretary  is  always  a  cardinsL 
the  d4*an  is  another,  and  the  iM)pe  tlie  third.         and  very  often  his   nephew.     This  place  is 

The  Prtjh't  of  the  signature  of  justice  is  united  to  that  of  Superintendent  of  the  Eccie- 
als'joneof  the  cardinals,  and  has  two  bun-  siastical  Estate.  He  writes  and  subscribtS 
dred  ducats  in  gold  ]K'r  mouth.  His  business  ^  all  the  letters  sent  to  the  princes  and  cuncii«. 
is  to  make  reseri])ts  of  all  the  i)ctitions  and  ,  All  ambassadors  and  all  ministers  at  Rooe, 
the  commis-sions  of  causes  which  are  dele-  ;  after  having  negotiated  with  the  pope,  arc 
giited  by  the  court.  1-^verv  Thursday  the  obliged  to  give  him  an  account  of  their  uepy- 
sgnature  of  justice  is  held  m  the  palace  of  tiations.  The  secretaries  of  state  are  sabject 
the  car<liiial  prefect,  where  assist  twelve  pre-  ■  to  the  secretary  superintendent,  or  cardinal 
lates  referendaries,  that  have  votes,  and  all  ,  patron,  m  hose  orders  they  receive,  and  to  whom 
the  other  referei.daries,  with  power  to  pro-  '  they  send  their  letters  to  be  subscribed.  They 
l»ose  each  two  causes ;  as  also  an  auditi*r  of  '  liveinthepalaceand  are  prelatescladinpurp^. 
the  n^fit,  and  the  civil  auditor  of  the  cardinal  There  are  twenty-four  Srcretarie*  of  Briefs* 
vicar,  having  no  vote,  but  only  to  maintain  the  chief  whereof  lives  in  the  palace.  Th^ir 
their  jurisdicti<m  in  what  relates  to  them,  business  is  to  subscribe  and  despatch  all  llie 
The  prefect  of  the  signature  of  grace  signs  briefs  that  are  received  by  the  cardinal-pre- 
all  the  petitions  and  grants  which  the  pope  feet  of  the  briefs.  The  Secretary  of  the  secKl 
bestows  iu  the  congregali<nis  held  in  his  ovfn  briefs  takes  care  to  prepare  them  when  ibf 
presence  once  u  week.  The  prefect  of  the  cardinal -patron  or  some  one  of  the  secrvtarirt 
briefs  is  always  a  cardinal ;  he  revises  and  of  stale  commands  him.  These  hTwb  are 
signs  the  copies  of  the  briefs.  |  shown  to  nobtxly,  nor  signed  by  the  prcft'd 

'I'Jie  (rtmrul  of  the  holy  church  is  created  of  the  briefs,  but  when  tliey  are  sealed  xsi 
by  a  brief  of  the  poi>e,  who  gives  him  the  aniiuln  piwatoris^  and  accompanied  with  a 
staff  himself  in  his  chamber,  and  takes  his  letter  from  the  cardinal -patron.  The  copie* 
oath.  In  time  of  jK'ace  he  has  alloMtnl  him  a  of  these  briefs  are  carefully  kept;  and,  when 
thousand  crowns  per  month,  and  three  thou-  the  jM»]»e  is  dead,  they  are  carried  to  the  Ca>- 
sand  in  time  of  Mar.     He  commands  all  the     tie  of  St.  Angelo. 

tr(K>ps  and  all  the  governors  in  the  places  and  ;  The  Maritn:lud  of  Rome  his  under  hia 
foiin*sse«i  of  the  Kcclesiaslical  Kslate.  His  two  civil  judges,  one  where\)f  is  called  ik* 
lieutenant  has  three  thou.>«and  crowns  a-}  ear,  first  collateral  judge,  and  the  other  thescOioi 
and  is  made  also  by  a  brief  from  the  im)|hs  as  collateral,  with  a  judge  for  criminal  a&i.'s. 
is  the  general  of  the  artillery,  who  has  twelve  He.  tog'ther  with  these  judges,  takes  cofoi- 
huudred  crowns  per  annum.  •  zance  of  matters   between    the  citizens  and 

The  governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  inhabitants  of  Rome.  He  is  always  a 
h:is  six  thousand  crowns  per  annum.  foreigner,  and   lives    in    the  Oapitol ;  whikv 

The  jH»pe  has  four  Mustus  of  (\'rtnionU's^  at  the  discharge  of  his  office,  he  apj»earscl»i 
who  are  always  clad  in  purple,  autl  have  ^reat  liUi.'  an  «>ld  senati>r,  luiving  a  ri>be  of  cU»th  ^^ 
authority  iu  public  ailuirs.     Besides  vihich,     gold  that  hangs  do^ik  to  the  earth,  with  lart.v 
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jJiM'vi»«  to  it,  lined  with  red  tafTt'ty.  He  ha» 
a  Stat  in  the  p<>|>e*8  chapel,  near  unto  the  em-, 
peror's  aniY>assad<)r. 

As  to  tlie  government  of  the  pope's  domi- 
nion. He  governs  the  provinee  of  Rome 
himself;  but  all  the  other  pnivinees  are  go- 
vrriK'd  by  legates  or  vice -legates.  IWsides 
which,  every  province  has  a  general,  who 
commands  the  soldiers;  and  each  city  a  go- 
vernor, chosen  by  the  pojH?.  But  the  rmU'stas 
and  other  officers  are  chosen  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  except  the  forts,  castles,  and  ports, 
M  h»>se  otHcers,  as  well  as  governors,  depend 
\\\^n\  the  pt>pe*s  choice.     Onuphr.  Pimsevin. 

PoPKsi,  WorA.^  relating  to, — The   principal 
w  riters  who  record  the  lives  and  transactions 
of  the  [M){K.>s  are, — Anastasius,  sarnamed  the 
]liblioth<>oarius,  or  the  I^ibrarian,  who  lived 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  records  the  lives  of 
the  pt»|K'S  from  Peter  to  Nicholas  I.,  who  died 
in  ^()7.     His  work  is  full  of  legendary  stories. 
It  was  lirst  publisheil  at  Mentz  in  ir>02.     The 
be.st  e<lition  is  that  of  Bianchini,  at  Rome,  17 18 
— 173."».  four  vols,  folio  and  quarto;  Platina, 
wht>  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  fol- 
lows AnuMutius,  and  others,  and  brings  down 
the  lives  to   1471.     His  work  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1479;  an  abridgment  of  it   in 
Knglish,  by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  appeared  alnrnt 
\7iH).     They  were  brought  down  by  Onu- 
plirius    Pussevinius  to  the  year    1jG6.     His 
work  was  published  in   1567.      In  English, 
tlie  reader  will  find  much    information  re- 
siH'cting  them  in  Dupin's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
t»»ry.     I  Sower's  History  of  the  Popes,  which 
l4'uMn  to  U.>  published  in    1748,  and  was  fi- 
ni>hed  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  in  1754, 
in  liuarto,  is  the  only  original  work  entirely 
devoted  to  this  department  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  our  language.     Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  always  to  be  depended  on,  especially  in 
the  last  volumes.     Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and 
the  other  church  historians,  are  full  of  refer- 
ences  to  the   lives  and  transactions  of  the 
p:»[H.*s.     One  of  the  best  epitomes  of  lives  of 
the  |>oj>es,  is  a  work  in  (German,  by  C.  W.  J. 
^Valch,    of    Gottingen,   which    appeared   in 
English,  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Compendious 
History  of  the  Poinds,  from  the  Foundation  of 
tlje    See    of   Rome   to   the    Present    Time.** 
I^Mid.  17.VJ,  8vo.     It  is  brief,  but  impartial, 
a-id  the   fruit   of  much    research. — See  also 
lianhes  Ilistiry  of  tltc  Popes, 

Poi>Kuy  comprehends  the  religious  doc- 
trines and  practices  adopted  and  maintained  by 
the  ( 'hurch  of  Rome.  The  following  summary, 
extracted  chietly  from  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  continued  under  Paul  HI.,  Julius 
II U  and  Pius  IV.,  from  the  year  154.')  to  I.jC3, 
by  successive  sessions,  and  the  creed  of  Pope 
J*ius  IV.  subjoined  to  it,  and  bearing  date 
NovemlKr  15G4,  nmy  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  One  of  the  fund;imental  tenets 
Btrenaously  maintained  by  popish  writers,  is, 
the  iufallibility    of  the    Church  of    Rome  ,* 


though  they  are  not  agri'cl  whether  this  pri- 
vilege belongs  to  the  poi>e  or  a  general  coun- 
cil, or  to  both  tlnitiHl ;  but  they  pretend  that 
an  infallible  living  judge  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  determine  controversies,  and  to  secure 
peace  in  the  Christian  Church.  However, 
Protectants  allege,  that  the  claim  of  infalli- 
bility in  any  church  is  not  justified  by  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  much  less  doi'S  it  i>ertain 
to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
personal  obligations  of  its  professors;  and 
that  it  has  proved  ineffectual  to  the  end  tor 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  granted,  since 
popes  and  councils  have  disagreed  in  matters 
of  imi>ortance,  and  they  have  been  incapable, 
with  the  advantage  of  this  pretended  iufalli- 
bility, of  maintaining  uni<m  and  peace. 

Another  essential  article  of  the  popish 
creed  is  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  or  his 
sovereign  power  over  the  universal  churclk. 

See  SU1*HKMACY. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments is  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  these  are  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  the  cucharist,  penance, 
extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  7,  can.  1 ,)  pro- 
nounces an  anathema  on  those  who  say  that 
the  sacraments  are  more  or  fewer  than  seven, 
or  that  any  one  of  the  above  number  is  not 
truly  and  properly  a  sacrament.  And  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  thev  amounted  to  this 
number  before  the  twelnh  century,  when 
Hugo  de  St.  Victorc  and  IVter  lA)mbard, 
about  the  year  1114,  taught  that  there  were 
seven  sacraments.  The  Council  of  Florence, 
held  in  143$,  was  the  first  council  that  deter- 
mined this  number.  These  sacraments  confer 
grace,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  (sess.  7,  can.  8,)  ex  opcre  operator  by 
the  mere  administration  of  them ;  three  of 
them,  viz.,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders, 
are  said  (can.  9)  to  impress  an  indelible  cha- 
racter, so  that  they  cannot  be  repeated  with- 
out sacrilege ;  and  the  efficacy  of  every  sa- 
crament depends  on  the  intention  of  the 
priest  by  whom  it  is  administered  (can.  1 1 .) 
ro\hi  Pius  expressly  enjoins  that  all  these  sa- 
craments should  be  administered  according  to 
the  received  and  approved  rites  of  the  Ca- 
tholic (Church.  With  regard  to  the  eucharist. 
in  particular,  we  may  here  observe,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  holds  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  ;  the  necessity  of  paying  divine 
worship  to  Christ,  under  the  form  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  or  host ;  the  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass,  according  to  their  ideas  of 
which,  Christ  is  truly  and  properly  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  as  ofYen  as  the  priest  says  mass ; 
it  practises,  likewise,  solitary  mass,  m  which 
the  priest  consecrates,  ccmmmnicates  and  al- 
lows communion  only  in  one  kind,  viz.,  the 
bread,  to  the  laity.     (Sess.  14.) 

The  doctriue  of  merits  is  another  distiu- 
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iniiHhinf;  tenet  of  popery ;  with  ropard  to 
wliidi  the  Council  of  Trent  h:LS  expressly 
drcreetl  (sess.  fi,  can.  .'$2,)  that  the  good  works 
of  justified  persons  are  truly  meritorious; 
deserving  not  only  an  increase  of  grace, 
hut  eternal  life,  and  an  increase  of  glory  ;  and 
it  has  anathematized  all  who  deny  this  doc> 
trine.  Of  the  8:ime  kind  is  the  doctrine  of 
satisfactions;  which  supposes  that  penitents 
may  truly  satisfy,  hy  the  afflictions  they  en- 
dure under  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
or  by  voluntary  penances  to  which  they  sub- 
mit, for  the  temporal  penalties  of  sin  to  which 
they  are  subject,  even  after  the  remission  of 
their  eternal  punishment  (Sess.  6,  can.  30, 
and  sess.  14.  can.  3  and  9.)  In  this  connexion 
we  may  mention  the  popish  distinction  of 
venial  and  mortal  sins ;  the  greatest  evils 
arising  from  the  former,  are  the  temporary 
pains  of  purgatory ;  but  no  man,  it  is  said, 
can  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  latter,  without 
confessing  to  a  priest,  and  performing  the  pe- 
nances which  he  imposes. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  14.  can.  1,) 
has  expressly  decreed,  that  every  one  is  ac- 
cursed who  shall  affirm  that  penance  is  not 
truly  and  properly  a  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ  in  the  universal  church,  for  recon- 
ciling those  Christians  to  the  Divine  Majesty 
who  have  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism  ;  and 
this  sacrament,  it  is  declared,  consists  of  two 
parts — the  matter  and  the  form  :  the  matter 
IS  the  act  of  the  penitent,  including  contrition, 
confession,  and  satisfaction ;  the  K>rm  of  it  is 
the  act  of  absolution  on  the  part  of  the  priest. 
Accordingly  it  is  enjoined,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  who  hath  fallen  after  baptism, 
to  confess  his  sins  once  a  year,  at  least,  to  a 
priest ;  that  this  confession  is  to  be  secret : 
for  public  confession  is  neither  commanded 
nor  expedient ;  and  that  it  must  be  exact  and 
particular,  including  every  kind  and  act  of 
sin,  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
When  the  penitent  has  so  done,  the  priest 
pronounces  an  absolution,  which  is  not  con- 
ditional or  declarative  only,  but  absolute  and 
judicial.  This  secret  or  auricular  confession 
was  first  decreed  and  established  in  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Latcran,  under  Innocent  IIL,  in 
121.'),  (cap.  21.)  And  the  decree  of  this 
council  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
larged in  the  Council  of  Florence^  and  in  that 
of  Trent,  which  ordains,  that  confession  was 
instituted  by  Christ ;  that  by  the  law  of  God 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  it  has 
always  been  practised  in  the  Christian  church. 
As  for  the  penances  imposed  on  the  penitent 
by  way  of  satisfaction,  they  have  been  com- 
monly the  repetition  of  certain  forms  of  de- 
votion, as  paternosters  or  ave-marias.  the 
payment  of  stipulated  sums,  pilgrimages, 
fasts,  or  various  species  of  corporeal  disci- 
pline. But  the  most  formidable  penance,  in 
the  estimation  of  many  who  have  belonged 
to  the  Roman  communion,  has  been  the  tem- 


porary pains  of  purgatory.  Bat  andcr  all 
the  penalties  which  are  inflicted  or  threaten^ 
in  the  Romish  Church,  it  has  provided  relitf 
by  its  indulgences,  and  by  its  prayers  or 
masses  for  the  dead,  performed  professedly 
for  relieving  and  rescuing  the  souls  that  are 
detained  in  purgatory. 

Another  article  that  has  been  long  autho- 
ritatively enjoined  and  observed  in  the  Choidi 
of  Rome  is  the  celibacy  of  her  clergy.     This 
was  first  enjoined  at  Rome  by  Gregory  Ml, 
about  the  year  1074,  and  established  in  Eng- 
land by  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbory 
about  the  year  1175;  though  his  predecessor 
Lanfranc  had  imposed    it  upon  the  preben- 
daries and  clergy  that  lived  in  towns.     And 
though  the  Council  of  Trent  was  repeatedly 
petitioned   by  several   princes  and  states  to 
abolish  this  restraint,  the  obligation  of  celi- 
bacy was  rather  established  than  relaxed  by 
this  council ;  far  they  decreed  that  marriage, 
contracted  after  a  vow  of  continence,  is  nei- 
ther lawful  nor  valid  ;  and  thus  deprived  the 
church  of  the  possibility  of   ever  restoring 
marriage  to   the  clergy.     For    if   marriage, 
after  a  vow,  be  in  itself  unlawfril,  the  greiti^ 
authority  upon  earth  cannot  dispense  with  it, 
nor  permit  marriage  to  the  clergy  who  hare 
alreaidy  vowed  continence.     See  Ceubact. 

To  the  doctrines  and  practices  above  recited 
may  be  further  added,  the  worship  of  imagn, 
of  which  Protestants  accuse  the  Papists. 
But  to  this  accusation  the  Papist  replies,  that 
he  keeps  images  by  him  to  preserve  in  hb 
mind  the  memory  of  the  persons  represented 
by  them,  as  people  are  wont  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  deceased  friends  by  keeping 
their  pictures.  He  is  taught^  he  says,  to  use 
them,  so  as  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  pictures 
or  images,  and  thence  to  raise  his  heart  to 
the  things  represented,  and  there  to  enipk>y 
it  in  meditation,  love,  and  thanksgiving,  de- 
sire of  imitation,  &c,  as  the  ohject  requirv^ 

These  pictures  or  images  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  inform  the  mind,  bv  one 
glance,  of  what  in  reading  might  require  a 
whole  chapter ;  there  being  no  other  differ- 
ence between  them  than  that  reading  repre- 
sents leisurely,  and  by  degrees,  and  a  picture 
all  at  once.  Hence  he  finds  a  convenience  in 
saying  his  prayers  with  some  devout  pictures 
before  him,  he  being  no  sooner  distracted, 
but  the  sight  of  these  recalls  his  wandering 
thoughU  to  the  right  object,  and  as  certainly 
brings  something  good  into  his  mind,  as  m 
immodest  picture  disturbs  his  heart  with  filtbj 
thoughts.  And  because  he  is  sensible  that 
these  holy  pictu/es  and  images  represent  and 
bring  to  his  mind  such  objects  as  in  his  heart 
he  loves,  honours,  and  venerates,  he  cannot 
but  upon  that  account  love,  honour,  and  re- 
spect the  images  themselves. 

The  Council  of  Trent  likewise  decreed, 
that  all  bishops  and  pastors  who  have  the 
care  of  souls  do  diligently  instruct  their  fl<ickf 
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"  that  it  IS  good  and  profitable  to  desire  the 
inUTcession  of  saints  rcig:ning  with  l^hrist  in 
heaven."  And  this  decrve  the  Papists  en- 
deavour to  defend  by  the  following  observa- 
tions. They  confess  that  we  have  but  one 
MiHliator  of  redemption,  but  affirm  that  it  U 
acceptable  to  God  that  we  should  haTe  many 
mediators  of  intercession.  Moses  (say  they) 
was  such  a  mediator  for  the  Israelites  ;  Job 
for  his  three  friends ;  Stephen  for  his  perse- 
cutors. The  Romans  were  thus  desired  by 
St.  Puul  to  be  his  mediators ;  so  were  the 
Corinthians;  so  the  Ephesians;  (Ep.  ad 
Koin.  Cor.  Kph. :)  so  almost  erery  sick  man 
desires  the  congresation  to  be  bis  mediators, 
by  remembering  him  in  their  prayers.  And 
so  the  Papist  desires  the  blessed  in  heaven 
to  l>e  his  mediators ;  that  is,  that  they  would 
pray  to  God  for  him.  But  between  these 
living  and  dead  mediators  there  is  no  simi- 
larity :  the  living  mediator  is  present,  and 
certainly  hears  the  re<iuest  of  those  who  de- 
sire him  to  intercede  for  them ;  the  dead 
inf<liator  is  as  certainly  absent,  and  cannot 
pogsihly  hear  the  requests  of  all  those  who  at 
the  same  instant  may  be  begging  him  to  in- 
ti-rcede  for  them,  unless  he  be  possessed  of 
th<>  divine  attribute  of  omnipresence ;  and  he 
Mho  gives  that  attribute  to  any  creature  is 
unquestionably  guilty  of  idolatry.  And  as 
tills  decree  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  natural  religion,  so  does  it  re- 
ceive no  countenance  from  Scripture,  or  any 
Christian  wricer  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
<  )ther  practices  i)eculiar  to  the  Papists  are, 
the  n^ligious  honour  and  respect  that  they 
pay  to  sacred  relics ;  by  whicti  they  under- 
stand not  only  the  bodies  and  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  the  saints,  but  any  of  those  things 
that  appertained  to  them,  and  which  they 
touched ;  and  the  celebration  of  divine  ser- 
vice in  an  unknown  tongue :  to  which  pur- 
pose the  Council  of  Trent  hath  denounced 
an  anathema  on  any  one  who  shall  say  that 
mass  ought  to  be  celebrated  only  in  the  vul- 
ffur  tongue.  (Sess.  25,  and  sess.  22,  can.  9.) 
Though  the  Council  of  I^ateran,  under  Inno- 
cent 11 L,  in  1215,  (can.  9,)  had  expressly  de- 
creed, that,  because  in  many  parts  within  the 
same  city  and  diocese,  there  are  many  people 
of  different  manners  and  rites  mixed  toge- 
ther, but  of  one  faith,  the  bishojM  of  such 
cities  or  dioceses  should  provide  fit  men  for 
celebrating  divine  offices,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  tongues  and  rites,  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments. 

We  shul  only  add,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  maintains,  that  unwritten  traditions 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  order  to  supply  their  defect,  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  equal  authority ;  that  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha  are  canonical  Scripture; 
that  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible  is  to  be 
deemed  authentic;  and  that  the  Scriptures 
are  to  be  received  and  interpreted  according 


to  that  sense  which  the  Tf^dy  .Mother  Church, 
to  whom  it  beltmgs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense, 
hath  held,  and  doth  hold,  and  according  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers. 

Such  are  the  principal  and  distinguishing 
drictrines  of  Popery,  most  of  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  that  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
which  is  received,  professed,  and  sworn  to  by 
every  one  who  enters  into  holy  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  at  the  close  of  this 
creed  we  are  told,  that  the  faith  contained  in 
it  is  so  absolutely  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  no  man  can  be  saved  without  it. 
See  Antichrist;  Botcer*g  HutUtnf  of  the 
Popes;  Smith's  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Hetected;  CampheWs  Lectures  on  Eccfesittstical 
History;  Salter's  Hall  Lectures  against  Po* 
pery;  Bennefs  Confutation  of  Popery;  Ser- 
mons  at  Salter's  Hall  agttinst  Poftery ;  Bishop 
But  net's  Travels,  <Jr. ;  Mooters  View  of  S*h- 
ciettf  and  Manners  in  ItaUf ;  Dr.  MiiWeton's 
Letters  from  Rome ;  Stevenson's  Historical  and 
Critical  Vieuf  of  some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  Villiers  Essay  on  the  Re' 
formation  of  Luther;  Fletcher's  Lectures  on 
the  Rtmutn  Catholic  Religion ;  Gavin's  Pro^ 
testant, 

PoiH>FTCinNs,  a  name  given  to  the  differ- 
ent sects  of  Russian  dissenters  who  recognise 
the  validity  of  ordination  as  given  in  the 
established  church,  and  receive  meet  of  their 
priests  from  that  communion.  Those  who 
nave  no  priests  at  all,  or  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  validity  of  church  ordination,  are 
termed  Bez-Ponofichins,  or  No-Priesters. 

POBTESSE,    PORTASSE,     PORTEUS,    for    thc 

word  is  very  variously  spelled  in  the  old 
English  writers,  was  the  Breviary,  which 
contained  not  only  the  office  of  the  mass,  but 
all  the  services  of  the  church,  except  thc 
form  of  marriage. 

Positive  Institittes.  See  Institu- 
tions. 

Possession  op  the  Devil.    See  Djkmo- 

NLiCS. 

PosTiL,  a  gloss,  or  marginal  note.  It  is  a 
word  that  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  preposition 
/Kwf,  after,  and  the  pronoun  t//a,  thiat,  and 
signifies  that  it  follows  after  the  text.  The 
Postilla  seem  originally  to  have  been  short 
explanations  of  the  gospel  or  epistle  of  the 
day.  These  sometimes  found  their  way  into 
writing,  and  appeared  either  as  marginal 
notes,  or  short  explanatory  notes.  Dupin 
says,  **  they  for  the  most  part  give  grammati- 
cal explications  of  the  words,  and  take  notice 
of  any  little  trifle."  Nicholas  de  Lyra  enti- 
tles bis  commentary  on  the  whole  Scriptures, 
**  PostillflB  perpetuale ;  sive  breviae  commen- 
taria  in  universa  biblia."  These  postils,  how- 
ever, are  not  entitled  to  Dupin's  censure. 

Poverty  is  that  state  or  situation  opposed 
to  riches,  in  which  we  are  deprived  of  the 
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conveniences  of  life.  Indigence  is  a  (l4»pTce 
lower,  where  wc  want  the  necessaries,  and  is 
op[)08ed  to  suiK»rfluity.  Want  seems  ratlier 
to  arrive  by  accident,  implies  a  scarcity  of 
provision  rather  than  a  lack  of  money,  and 
IS  opposed  to  abundance.  Need  and  neces- 
sity relate  less  to  the  situation  of  life  than 
the  other  three  words,  but  more  to  the  relief 
we  expect,  or  the  remedy  we  seek  ;  with  this 
difference  between  the  two,  that  need  seems 
less  pressing  than  necessity. — 2.  Poverty  of 
mind  is  a  slate  of  ignorance,  or  a  mind  void 
of  religious  principle,  Rev.  iiL  17. — 3.  Po- 
verty of  spirit  consists  in  an  inward  sense 
and  feeling  of  our  wants  and  defects  ;  a  con- 
viction of  our  wretched  and  forlorn  condition 
by  nature;  with  a  dependence  on  divine  grace 
and  mercy  for  pardon  and  acceptance.  Matt, 
v.  3.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  a  poor- 
spiritedness,  a  sneaking  fearfulness,  which 
bringeth  a  snare.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart, 
John  xvi.  8 ;  is  attended  with  submission  to 
the  divine  will ;  contentment  in  our  situation ; 
meekness  and  forbearance  as  to  others ;  and 
genuine  huniility  as  to  ourselves.  It  is  a 
spirit  approved  of  by  God,  Isa.  IxvL  2  ;  evi- 
dential of  true  religion,  Luke  xviii.  13;  and 
terminates  in  endless  felicity,  Matt  v.  3;  Isa. 
Ivii.  15;  Ps.  xxxiv.  18.  Duniip's  Ser.^  vol. 
ii.  lee.  1  ;  Uarcluifs  Diet.  ;  South's  Serm., 
vol.  X.  ser.  1  ;  Sjnc,  Ao.  464,  vol  vi.  ;  Ko- 
IhtI  Harris's  Scr.^  ser.  3,  par.  3. 

Power,  ability,  force,  strength.  Power  in- 
cludes a  jiarticular  relation  to  the  subordinate 
execution  of  superior  orders.  In  the  word 
author itif  we  find  a  sufficient  energy  to  make 
us  perceive  a  riyht.  Dominion  carries  with  it 
an  idea  of  empire. 

PowKR  of  God.    See  Omnipotence. 

Powers  of  the  Mind  are  those  faculties  by 
which  we  think,  reason,  judge,  &c.  '*  They 
are  so  various,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  so  many,  so 
connected,  and  complicated  in  most  of  their 
ojK'rations,  that  there  never  lias  been  any 
division  of  them  proposed  which  is  not  liable 
to  considerable  objections.  The  most  com- 
mon division  is  that  of  understanding  and 
will.  Under  the  will  we  comprehend  our 
active  powers,  and  all  that  lead  to  action,  or 
influence  the  mind  to  act — such  as  appetites, 
passions,  affi'Ctions.  The  understanding  com- 
prehends our  contemplative  powers,  by  which 
we  perceive  objects ;  by  which  we  conceive 
or  remember  them ;  by  which  we  analyze  or 
compound  them ;  and  by  which  we  judge  and 
reason  concerning  them.  Or  the  intellectual 
powers  are  commonly  divided  into  simple 
apprehension,  judgment  and  reasoning."  See 
Reid  on  the  Active  Powers,  also  on  the  Human 
Mind,  and  the  intellectual  Powers;  Stewart, 
Hrinvn,  and  Ahercrombie,  Chalmers  on  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man ; 
Lfx'ke  on  the  UndersUtndimj.  For  tlie  influ- 
ence Christianity  has  had  on  the  moral  and 


intellectual    powers,   see    White's    admirable 
Sermons,  ser.  9. 

Practical  Works,  such  books  as  treat  of 
and  tend  to  promote  Christian  practice.  With 
some  great  exceptions,  works  of  thLs  chiss 
are,  from  their  ver>'  nature,  of  a  more  tem- 
porary character  than  any  other  theological 
production.      Generally  speaking,  they   are, 
and  must  be,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  their  own  age ;  they  must  he  ^^- 
cially  addressed  to  correct  its  prevailing  evil 
tendencies ;  they  must  pnL*-eminentIy  proimit*.- 
those  parts  of  the  Christian  character  which 
are  least  cultivated.    They  must  also,  in  their 
external  f()rm,  partake,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  habits  of  the  times.     Such  as  are  foundr*d 
on  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
animated   with  genuine   piety,   must  indeed 
benefit  other  ages,  since  human   nature  re- 
mains essentially  the  same ;  but  their  roost 
direct  influence  belongs  to  the  age  in  which 
they  are  written.      Subse<iuentty    they  may 
often  form  individuals :  transfused  into  their 
minds,  they  are  re-produced  in  other  shapes, 
but  are  themselves  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
Their  body  perishes ;  while  the  soul  which 
gave  it  life  migrates  into  another  and  another 
frame,  and  thus  continues  often  to  diffuse  an 
extensive  blessing,  when  the  verj*  name  under 
which  they  originally  appeared  is  forgotten. 
Puset/'s  Historical  Inquiry,  p.  11 — 180. 

Praise,  an  acknowledgment  made  of  the 
excellency  or  perfection  of  any  person  or 
action,  with  a  commendation  of  the  same. 
"  The  desire  of  praise,"  says  an  elegant  wri- 
ter, "  is  generally  connected  with  all  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  human  nature.  It  affords  a 
ground  on  which  exhortation,  counsel  and 
reproof  can  work  a  proper  effect.  To  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  this  passion,  betokens  an 
ignoble  mind,  on  which  no  moral  impresnon 
is  easily  made ;  for  where  there  is  no  desire 
of  praise,  there  will  also  be  no  sense  of  re- 
proach; but  while  it  is  admitted  to  be  a 
natural,  and  in  many  respects  an  useful  prin- 
ciple of  action,  wc  are  to  observe  that  it  is 
entitled  to  no  more  than  our  secondary  re- 
gard. It  has  its  boundary  set,  by  transgtvss- 
ing  which,  it  is  at  once  transformed  from  an 
innocent  into  a  most  dangerous  passion. 
WTien  pa«Jsing  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the 
ruling  spring  of  conduct;  when  the  regarxl 
which  we  pay  to  the  opinions  of  men  en- 
croaches on  that  reverence  which  we  owe  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  daty. 
—the  love  of  praise,  liaving  then  gone  oat  of 
its  proper  place,  instead  of  improving,  cor- 
rupts ;  and,  instead  of  elevating,  deba.ses  our 
nature."  Young's  Love  of  Fame;  Blair  s  &t- 
vwns,  vol.  ii.  ser.  6  ;  Jortin's  JDiss^  diss.  4, 
passim ;  WilU'rforce's  PracU  View,  cb.  it. 
sec.  3  ;  Smith's  Theory  of  Mitral  Sent,  vol.  L 
p.  233;  Fitzosbomc's  Letters,  let.  18. 

Praise  of  God,  the  acknowledging  hb 
perfections,  works,  and  benefits.     Praise  and 
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thankBf^iving  arc  generally  considered  as  sy- 
nonynious,  yet  some  difttinguish  them  thus: — 
T'raise  properly  terminates  in  God,  on  ac- 
count of  his  natural  excellences  and  perfec- 
tioi)<(,  and  is  that  act  of  devotion  by  which  we 
conft'Ks  and  admire  his  several  attributes  ; 
but  thanksgiving  is  a  more  contracted  duty, 
and  imports  only  a  gratefhl  sense  and  acknow* 
ledgnuMit  of  past  mercies.  We  praise  God 
for  ill  1  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that 
ropunl  either  us  or  other  men  ;  for  his  very 
veng(>ance,  and  those  judgments  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth ;  but  we 
thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  in- 
stances of  his  goodness  alone,  and  for  such 
only  of  these  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way 
concerned  in.  See  Thanksqivino  ;  Buthop 
Atterhurys  Sermon  on  Paalm  1.  14 ;  Saurin  « 
SernunM,  vol.  i.  ser.  14  ;  TiUoUonCt  Sermmu^ 
ser.  146,  conclusion. 

Praykr,  a  request  or  petition  for  mercies ; 
or  it  is  "  an  offering  up  our  desires  to  God, 
for  things  agreeable  to  nis  will,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  by  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  with  con- 
fession of  our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  mercies.**  Nothing  can  be  more 
rational  or  consistent  than  the  exercise  of  this 
duty.  It  is  a  divine  ii^unction  that  men 
should  always  pray,  and  not  faint,  Luke 
xviii.  1.  It  IS  highly  proper  we  should  ac- 
knowk'dge  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
the  Divine  Being,  and  supplicate  his  throne 
for  the  blessings  we  stand  in  need  oC  It  is 
essential  to  our  peace  and  felicity,  and  is  the 
happy  mean  of  our  carrying  on  and  enjoying 
fellowship  with  God.  It  has  an  influence  on 
our  tempers  and  conduct,  and  evidences  our 
subjection  and  obedience  to  €rod.  Wj^  shall 
here  consider  the  object,  nature,  kinds^  mat- 
ter, manner,  and  forms  of  prayer,  together  ! 
with  its  efficacy,  and  the  otgections  made  j 
against  it  | 

L   The   Object  of  Prayer   is  God    alone, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Mediator.     All  . 
supplications,  therefore,  to  saints  or  angels,  ' 
are  not  only  useless,  but  blasphemous.     All 
worship  of  the  creature,  however  exalted  that  j 
creature  is,  is  idolatry,  and  strictly  prohibited 
in  the  sacred  law  of  God.     Nor  are  we  to 
pray  to  the  Trinity,  as  three  distinct  Gods ;  I 
for  though  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ! 
be  addressed  in  various  parts  of  the  Scripture, 
2  Cor.  xiiL  14  ;  2  Thess.  iL  16,  17  ;  yet  never  j 
as  three  Gods,  for  that  would  lead  us  directly  , 
to  the  doctrine  of  polytheism :  the  more  or-  : 
dinary  mode  the  Scripture  points  out,  is,  to 
address  the  Father  through  the  Son,  depend-  j 
ing  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities,  Eph. 
iL  18  ;  Rom.  viil  26.  | 

II.  As  to  the  Nature  of  this  duty ;  it  must  be 
observed,  that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  eleva-  j 
tiou  of  the  voice,  the  posture  of  the  body,  the 
use  of  a  form,  or  the  mere  extemporary  use 
of  words,  nor,  properly  speaking,  in  any  thing 
of  an  exterior  nature ;  but  simply  the  oSeiing 


up  of  our  desires  to  God,  Matt  xv.  8.  (See 
the  definition  above.)  It  has  been  generally 
divided  into  adoration^  by  which  we  express 
our  sense  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
God,  Dan.  iv.  34,  35;  confessiotL,  by  which 
we  acknowledge  our  nnworthiness,  1  John 
L  9 ;  supplicatum,  by  which  we  pray  for  par- 
don, grace,  or  any  blessing  we  want.  Matt 
vii.  7;  inUrceuion,  by  which  we  pray  for 
others,  James  v.  16 ;  and  thanksgiving,  by 
which  we  express  our  gratitude  to  God,  Phil, 
iv.  6.  To  wnich  some  add  invoccUion,  a  mak- 
ing mendon  of  one  or  more  of  the  names  of 
God ;  pleading,  arguing  our  case  with  God  in 
an  humble  and  fervent  manner ;  dedication^ 
or  surrendering  ourselves  to  God;  depreca^ 
tion,  by  which  we  desire  that  evils  may  be 
averted;  blessing,  in  which  we  express  our 
joy  in  God,  and  gratitude  for  his  mercies :  but 
as  all  these  appear  to  me  to  be  included  in  the 
first  five  parts  of  prayer,  I  think  they  need 
not  be  insisted  on. 

IIL  The  different  Kinds  of  Prayer  are,  1. 
Ejaculatory,  by  which  the  mind  is  directed  to 
God  on  any  emergency.     It  is  derived  from 
the  word  ejaculor,  to  dart  or  shoot  out  sud- 
denly, and  is  therefore  appropriated  to  de- 
scribe this  kind  of  prayer,  which  b  made  up 
of  short  sentences,  spontaneously  springing 
from  the  mind.     The  Scriptures  afford  us 
many  instances  of  ejaculatory  prayer,  Exod. 
xiv.  15 ;  1  Sam.  L  13 ;  Rom.  vii.  24,  25  ;  Gen. 
xliii.  29  ;  Judges  xvi.  28 ;  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  excellences  of  this 
kind  of  pra^'er,  that  it  can  be  practised  at  all 
times,  and  m  all  places ;  in  the  public  ordin- 
ances of  religion ;  in  all  our  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary undertakings ;  in  times  of  afilic- 
tion,  temptation,  and  danger;  in  seasons  of 
social  intercourse;   in  worldly  business;   in 
travelling ;  in  sickness  and  pain.     In  fiict, 
every  thing  around  us,  and  every  event  that 
transpires,  may  afford  us  matter  for  c^jacula- 
tion.     It  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  our  practice, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  devotion  that  can  receive  no  impedi- 
ment fVom  any  external  circumstances,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  support  the  mind,  and 
keep  it  in  a  happy  frame ;  fortifies  us  against 
the  temptations  of  the  world ;   elevates  our 
affections  to  God ;   directs  the  mind  into  a 
spiritual  channel ;  and  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cite trust  and  dependence  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence.   2.  Secret  or  closet  prayer  is  another 
kind  of  prayer  to  which  we  should  attend. 
It  has  its  name  from  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  recommended  it,  Blatt  vi.  6.  He  him- 
self set  us  an  example  of  it,  Luke  vL  12  ;  and 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  saints  in  every 
age.  Gen.  xxviii.,  xxxii. ;  Dan.  vi.  10 ;  Acts 
X.  9.      There  are  some  particular  occasions 
when  this  duty  may  be  practised  to  advan- 
tage, as  when  we  are  entering  into  any  im- 
portant situation;  undertidcing  any  thing  of 
consequence ;  before  we  go  into  the  world ; 
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when  calamities  surround  as,  Isa.  xxvi.  20 ; 
or  when  ease  and  prosperity  attend  us.  As 
closet  prayer  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with 
peace,  defend  us  from  our  spiritual  enemies, 
excite  us  to  obedience,  and  promote  our  real 
happiness,  we  should  be  watchful  lest  the 
stupidity  of  our  frame,  the  intrusion  of  com- 
pany, the  cares  of  the  world,  the  insinuations 
of  Satan,  or  the  indulgence  of  sensual  objects, 
prevent  us  from  the  constant  exercise  of  this 
necessary  and  important  duty.  3.  Family 
prayer  is  also  another  part  not  to  be  ne- 
glected. It  is  true  there  is  no  absolute  com- 
mand for  this  in  God's  word;  yet,  from 
hints,  allusions,  and  examples,  we  may  learn 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  our  forefathers: 
Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Darid,  2  Sam. 
vi.  2U ;  Solomon,  Prov.  xxii.  6 ;  Job,  i. 
4,  5;  Joshua,  xxiv.  15.  Si*o  also,  Eph.  vi. 
4  ;  Prov.  vi.  20 ;  Jer.  x.  25  ;  Acts  x.  2,  30 ; 
xvi.  15.  Family  prayer,  indeed,  may  not  be 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian, 
but  it  is  surely  no  honour  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies to  have  it  said  that  they  have  no  religion 
in  their  houses.  If  we  consider  what  a  bless- 
ing it  is  likely  to  prove  to  our  children  and 
our  domestics  ;  what  comfort  it  must  afford 
to  ourselves  ;  of  what  utility  it  may  prove  to 
the  community  at  large ;  how  it  sanctifies 
domestic  comforts  and  crosses ;  and  what  a 
tendency  it  has  to  promote  order,  decency,  so- 
briety, and  religion  in  general,  we  must  at 
once  see  the  propriety  of  attending  to  it.  The 
objection  often  made  to  family  prayer  is, 
want  of  time  ;  but  this  is  a  very  frivolous  ex- 
cuse, since  the  time  allotted  for  this  purpose 
need  be  but  short,  and  may  easily  be  redeemed 
from  sleep  or  business.  Others  say,  they 
have  no  gifts :  where  this  is  the  case,  a  form 
may  soon  be  procured  and  used,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  gifts  increase  by  exer- 
cise, and  no  man  can  properly  decide  unless 
he  make  repeated  trials.  Others  are  deterred 
through  shame,  or  the  fear  of  man :  in  an- 
swer to  such,  we  shall  refer  them  to  the  de- 
clarations of  our  Lord,  Matt  x.  37,  38  ; 
Mark  viii.  38.  As  to  the  season  for  family 
prayer,  every  family  must  determine  for  it- 
self; but  before  breakfast  every  morning, 
and  before  supper  at  night,  seems  most  pro- 
per :  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  may  be  sufficient  as  to  the  time,  4. 
Social  prayer  is  another  kind  Christians  are 
called  upon  to  attend  to.  It  is  denominated 
social,  because  it  is  offered  by  a  society  of 
Christians  in  their  collective  capacity,  con- 
yene<l  for  that  particular  purpose,  either  on 
some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  occasions,  or 
at  stated  and  regular  seasons.  Special  praye^;- 
meetings  are  such  as  are  held  at  the  mee^mg 
and  parting  of  intimate  friends,  especially 
churches  and  ministers ;  when  Ihe  church  is 
in  a  state  of  unusual  deadness  and  barrenness ; 
when  ministers  are  sick,  or  taken  away  by 
death ;  in  times  of  public  calamity  and  dis- 


tress, &c.     Stated  meetings  for  social  prayer 
are  such  as  are  held  weeUy  in  some  places 
which  have  a  special  reganl  to  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  churches  :  missionary  prayer- 
meetings    for    the   spread    of    the    gospel; 
weekly  meetings  held  in  most  of  the  congre- 
gations, which  have  a  more  particular  refereoee 
to  their  own  churches,  ministers,  the  sick, 
feeble,  and  weak  of  the  flock.     Christians  are 
greatly  encouraged  to  this  kind  of  prayer 
from  the  consideration  of  the  promise.  Matt 
xviii.  20  ;  the  benefit  of  mutoal  supplications; 
from  the  example  of  the  most  eminent  pri- 
mitive saints,  Mai  iii.  16;  Acts  zii.  12;  the 
answers  given   to  prayer.  Acta  xiL   1 — 12; 
Josh.  X. ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  &c. ;  and  the  signal 
blessing  they  are  to  the  churches,  PhiL  119; 
2  Cor.   i.    11.     These   meetings    should  be 
attended  with  regularity  ;  those  who  engage 
should  study    simplicity,   hrevity,   scripture 
language,  seriousness  of  spirit,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  edification.     ^  e  now 
come,  lastly,  to  take  notice  of  public  prayer, 
or  that  in  which  the  whole  congregatioQ  is 
engaged,  cither  in  repeating  a  set  form,  or 
acquiescing  with  the  prayer  of  the  minister, 
who  leads  their  devotions.     This  is  both  aa 
ancient  and  important  part  of  religions  exer^ 
cise ;   it  was  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  wor- 
ship. Gen.  iv.  56 ;  it  was  also  carried  on  hj 
the  Jews,  Exod.  xxix.  43  ;    Luke  L  10,    It 
was  a  part  of  the  temple  service,  Isaiah  Iri. 
7  ;    1  Kings  viii.  59.     Jesus  Christ  recom- 
mended it  both  by  his  example  and  instruc- 
tion. Matt,  xviii  20 ;  Luke  iv.  16.     The  dis- 
ciples also  attended  to  it.  Acts  iL  41,  42  ;  and 
the  Scriptures  in  many  places  countenance  it, 
Exod.  XX.  24  ;  PsaL  Ixiii.  I,  2  ;    Ixxxiv.  11 ; 
xxvii.   4.     For  the  nature,  necessty,  place, 
time,  and  attendance  on  public  worship,  see 
Worship. 

IV.  Of  the  Matter  of  Prayer. — **It  is  ne- 
cessary,**^ says  Dr.  Watts,  "to  furnish  oor- 
seives  with  proper  matter,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  hold  much  converse  with  God ;  to  en- 
tertain ourselves  and  others  agreeably  and 
devoutly  in  worship ;  to  assist  the  exercise  d 
our  own  grace  and  others,  by  a  rich  supply 
of  divine  thoughts  and  desires  in  prayer,  that 
we  may  not  be  forced  to  make  too  long  and 
indecent  pauses  whilst  we  are  performing  that 
duty ;  nor  break  off  abruptly  aa  soon  as  we 
have  begun  for  want  of  matter ;  nor  poor  oat 
abundance  of  words  to  dress  up  nanpw  and 
scanty  sense  for  want  of  variety  of  devoot 
thoughts.  1.  We  should  labour  after  a  hrge 
ac(}uaintance  with  all  thin^  that  belong  to 
religion  ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  relates  to 
religion  but  may  properly  make  some  part  of 
the  matter  of  our  prayer.  A  great  acquaint- 
ance with  God  in  his  nature,  perfections, 
works,  and  word;  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  ourselves,  and  a  lively  sense  of  our  own 
frames,  wants,  sorrows;  and  joys,  wilt  sapply 
us  with  abundant  furniture.     We  should  alio 
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be  watchful  obsen'on  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  us  in  every  ordinance,  and  in  ever^-  pro- 
vidence. We  should  observe  the  worung  of 
our  heart  towards  God,  or  towards  the  crea- 
ture, and  often  examine  our  tem|>er  and  oar 
life,  both  in  our  natural,  our  civil,  and  reli- 
gious actions.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
ui)on  many  other  accounts,  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  keep  by  us  in  writing  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  providences  of  God,  and 
instances  of  his  mercy  or  anger  towards  us, 
and  some  of  our  most  remarkable  carriages 
towards  him,  whether  sins,  or  duties,  or  the 
exercises  of  grace.  2.  We  should  not  eontent 
ourselves  merely  with  generals;  but  if  we 
wish  to  be  ftimished  with  larger  iuppliea  of 
matter,  we  must  descend  to  particulan  in 
our  confessions,  petitions,  and  tnanksgivings. 
We  should  enter  into  a  particnlar  considera- 
tion of  the  attributes,  the  glories,  the  graces, 
and  the  relations  of  God.  We  should  express 
our  sins,  our  wants,  and  our  sorrows,  with  a 
particular  sense  of  the  moomAil  circumstances 
that  attend  them :  it  will  enlarge  our  hearts 
with  prayer  and  humiliation  if  we  confess  the 
a^rgravations  that  increase  the  guilt  of  our 
sins,  viz.,  whether  they  have  been  committed 
against  knowledge,  against  the  warnings  of 
conRcicnco,  &c.  It  wiU  furnish  us  with  large 
matter,  if  we  run  over  the  exalting  and 
heightening  circumstances  of  our  mercies  and 
comforts,  viz.,  that  they  are  great  and  spi- 
ritual, and  eternal  as  well  as  temporal.  Our 
petitions  and  thanksgivings,  in  a  special 
manner,  should  be  suited  to  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  ourselves,  and  those  that  we 

1)ray  with,  and  those  that  we  pray  for.  3. 
it  IS  very  proper,  at  solemn  seasons  of  wor- 
ship, to  read  some  part  of  the  word  of  God, 
or  some  spiritual  treatise  written  by  holy 
men ;  or  to  converse  with  fellow-Christians 
about  divine  things,  or  to  spend  some  time 
in  recollection  or  meditition  of  things  that 
belong  to  rt  ligion  :  this  will  not  only  supply 
us  with  divine  matter,  but  will  compose  our 
thoughts  to  a  becoming  solemnity.  Just  before 
we  engage  in  that  wonc,  we  should  be  absent  a 
little  from  the  world,  that  our  spirits  may  be 
freer  for  converse  with  God.  4.  If  we  find 
our  hearts,  after  all,  very  barren,  and  hardly 
know  how  to  frame  a  prayer  befbre  God  of 
ourselves,  it  has  been  oftentimes  useful  to 
take  a  book  in  our  hand,  wherein  are  contained 
some  spiritual  meditations  in  a  petitionary 
form,  some  devout  reflections,  or  excellent 
patterns  of  prayer ;  and,  above  all,  the  Psalma 
of  David,  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
some  chapters  in  the  Gospels,  or  any  of  the 
Epistles.  Thus  we  may  lift  up  our  hearts  to 
God  in  secret,  accordin^^  as  the  verses  or  pa- 
ragraphs we  read  are  smted  to  the  case  of  oui 
own  souls.  This  many  Christians  have  ex- 
perienced as  a  very  agreeable  help,  and  of 
great  advantage  in  their  secret  retirement 
5.  We  must  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary 


t«  insist  upon  all  the  parts  of  prayer  in  every 
address  to  God,  though  in  our  stated  and  so- 
lemn prayers  there  are  but  few  of  them  that 
can  be  well  left  out.  What  we  omit  at  one 
time,  we  may,  perhaps,  pursue  at  another 
with  more  lively  affection.  But  let  us  be  sure 
to  insist  most  upon  those  things  which  are 
warmest  in  our  hearts,  especially  in  secret 
We  should  let  those  parts  of  prayer  have  the 
largest  share  in  the  performance  for  which 
our  spirit  is  best  prepared,  whether  it  be 
adoration,  petition,  confession,  or  thanksgiv- 
ing. 6.  We  should  suit  the  matter  of  our 
prayers  to  the  special  occasion  of  each  par- 
ticular duty,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
place,  and  persons  with  and  for  whom  we  pray. 
This  will  direct  us  to  the  choice  of  proper 
thoughts  and  language  for  every  part  of 
prayer.  7.  We  should  not  affect  to  pray 
long  for  the  sake  of  length,  or  to  stretch  out 
our  matter  by  labour  and  toil  of  thought, 
beyond  the  furniture  of  our  own  spirit 
Sometimes  a  person  is  betrayed  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  long  prayers  into  crude,  rash,  and  un- 
seemly expressions :  we  are  tempted  hereby 
to  tautologies,  to  say  the  same  thin^  over  and 
over  a^n.  We  are  in  danger  of  tiring  those 
that  join  with  us.  We  exceed  the  season  that 
is  allotted  for  us  in  praver,  especially  when 
others  are  to  succeed  m  the  same  work.** 

V.  Of  the  Method  of  iVoj^.—**  Method,*' 
continues  Dr.  Watts,  ^  is  necessary  to  guide 
our  thoughts,  to  rcg^ulate  our  expressions,  and 
dispose  of  the  several  parts  of  prayer  in  such 
an  order  as  is  most  easy  to  be  understood 
by  those  that  join  with  us,  and  most  proper  to 
excite  and  maintain  our  own  devotion  and 
theirs.  This  will  be  of  use  to  secure  us  fh>m 
confhsion,  prevent  repetitions,  and  guard  us 
against  roving  digressions.  The  general 
rules  of  method  in  prayer  are  these  three  :— 
1.  I^etthe  general  and  the  jparticular  heads 
in  prayer  be  well  distinguished,  and  usu- 
ally let  generals  be  mentioned  first,  and  par- 
ticulars follow.  2.  Let  things  of  the  same 
kind,  for  the  most  part,  be  put  together  in 
prayer.  We  should  not  run  from  one  part  to 
another  by  starts,  and  sudden  wild  thoughts, 
and  then  return  often  to  the  same  part  aj|ain, 
going  backward  and  forward  in  confhsion : 
this  bewilders  the  mind  of  him  that  prays, 
disgusts  our  follow-worshippers,  and  injures 
their  devotion.  Let  those  things,  in  every 
part  of  prayer,  which  are  the  proper  objects 
of  our  jud^ent,  be  first  mentioned,  and  then 
those  that  infinence  and  move  our  affections : 
not  that  we  should  follow  such  a  manner  of 
prayer  as  is  more  like  preaching,  as  some  im- 
prudently have  done,  speaking  many  divine 
truths  without  the  form  or  air  of  prayer.  Yet 
it  must  be  granted  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  always  confining  ourselves  to  this,  or  to 
any  other  set  method,  no  more  than  there  is 
of  confining  ourselves  to  a  form  in  prayer. 
Sometimes  the  mind  is  so  divinely  ftiU  of  on« 
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{Mirticular  part  of  prayer,  that  high  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  and  of  devoting  ourselves 
to  God,  break  out  first  I  am  persuaded, 
however,  that  if  young   Christians  did  not 

give  themselves  up  to  a  loose  and  negligent 
abit  of  speaking  every  thing  that  comes  up- 
permost, but  attempted  to  learn  this  holy  skill 
by  a  recollection  of  the  several  parts  of 
prayer,  and  properly  disposing  their  thoughts, 
there  would  be  ^n^at  numbers  in  our  churches 
that  would  arrive  at  a  good  degree  of  the 
gift  of  prayer,  and  that  to  the  great  edification 
of  our  churches,  as  well  as  of  their  own  £imi* 
lies. 

**  As  to  expression  in  prayer,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  though  prayer  be  the  proper 
work  of  the  heart,  yet,  in  this  present  state, 
in  secret  as  well  as  in  social  prayer,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lips  is  an  excellent  aid  in  this 
part  of  worship.  Expressions  are  useful  not 
only  to  dress  our  thoughts,  but  sometimes  to 
form,  and  shape,  and  perfect  the  ideas  and 
affections  of  our  minds.  They  serve  to 
awaken  the  holy  passions  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  to  express  them.  They  fix  and  engage  all 
our  powers  in  religion  and  worship  ;  and  they 
serve  to  regulate  as  well  as  to  increase  our 
devotion.  The  directions  to  attain  a  treasure 
of  expressions  are  these: — I.  We  should  la- 
bour after  a  fresh,  particular,  and  lively  sense 
of  the  greatness  and  grace  of  God,  and  of 
our  own  wants,  and  sins,  and  mercies.  The 
passions  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  moved, 
do  mightily  help  the  tongue  ;  they  give  a  na- 
tural eloquence  to  those  who  know  not  any 
rules  of  art,  and  they  almost  constrain  the 
dumb  to  speak.  There  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  in  ancient  history.  When  Atys, 
the  son  of  Crcesus  the  king,  who  was  dumb 
from  his  childhood,  saw  his  father  ready  to 
be  slain,  the  violence  of  his  passion  broke  the 
bonds  wherewith  his  tongue  was  tied,  and  he 
cried  out  to  save  him.  Let  our  spiritual 
senses  be  always  awake  and  lively,  then  words 
will  follow  in  a  greater  or  less  de^^ree.  2. 
We  should  treasure  up  such  expressions,  es- 
pecially as  we  read  in  Scripture,  and  such  as 
we  have  found  in  other  books  of  devotion,  or 
such  as  we  have  heard  our  fellow -Christians 
make  use  of,  whereby  our  own  hearts  have 
been  sensibly  moved  and  warmed.  3.  We 
should  be  always  ready  to  engage  in  holv 
conference  and  divine  discourse.  This  will 
teach  us  to  speak  of  the  things  of  God.  It 
should  be  our  practice  to  recollect,  and  talk 
over  with  one  another,  the  sermons  we  have 
heard,  the  books  of  divinity  we  have  been 
conversant  with,  those  parts  of  the  word  of 
God  we  have  lately  read,  and  especially  our 
own  experiences  of  divine  things.  Hereby  we 
shall  gain  a  large  treasure  of  language  to 
clothe  our  thoughts  and  affections.  4.  We 
should  pray  for  the  gift  of  utterance,  and 
seek  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
the  use  of  proper  means  to  obtain  a  treasure 


of  expressions  for  prayer ;  for  the  wise  man 
tells  us,  that  *  the  preparation  of  the  heart  in 
man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from 
the  Lord,*  Prov.  xvL  1.     The  rules  about  the 
choice  and  use   of  proper  expressions  are 
these: — 1.  We  should  choose   those  expres- 
sions that  best  suit  our  meaning,  that  most 
exactly  answer  the  ideas  of  our  mind,  and 
that  are  fitted  to  our  sense  and  apprehension 
of  things.    2.  We  should  use  such  a  way  of 
speaking  as  may  be  most  natural  and  easy  to 
be  understood,  and  most  agreeable  to  those 
that  join  with  us.     We  should  ayoid  all  fo- 
reign and  uncommon  words ;  all  those  expres- 
sions which  are  too  philosophiod,  and  tboce 
which  savour  too  much  of  mystical  divinity ; 
all  dark  metaphors,  or  expressions  that  are 
used  only  by  some  particular  Yiolent  party- 
men.     We  should  likewise  ayoid  length  and 
obscurity  in  our  sentences^  and  in  the  placing 
of  our  words ;  and  not  interline  our  expres- 
sions with  too  many  parentheses,  which  clood 
and  entangle  the  sense.      3.  Our  language 
should  be  grave  and  decent,  which  Is  a  me- 
dium between   magnificence  and   meanness: 
we  'should  avoid  all  glittering  language  and 
affected  style.     An  excessive  fondness  of  ele- 
gance and  finery  of  style  in  prayer  discovers 
the  same  pride  and  vanity  of  nund  as  an  af- 
fection to  many  jewels  and  fine  apparel  in  the 
house  of  God  :  it  betrays  us  into  a  neglect  of 
our  hearts,  and  of  experimental  religion,  bj 
an  affectation  to  make  the  nicest  speech,  and 
say  the  finest  things  we  can,  instead  of  sin- 
cere devotion,  and  praying  in  the  spirit    On 
the  other  hand,  we  should  avoid  mean  and 
coarse  and  too  familiar  expressions  ;  soch  as 
excite  any  contemptible  or  ridiculous  ideas ; 
such  as    raise  any  improper  or    irreverent 
thoughts  in  the  mind,   or  base   and  impcre 
images,  for  these  much  injure  the  devotion 
of  our  fellow-worshippers.      4.  We   should 
seek  after  those  ways  of  expression  that  are 
pathetical;  such  as  denote  the  fervency  oi 
affection,  and  carry  life  and  spirit  with  them ; 
such  as  may  awaken  and  exercise  our  love, 
our  hope,  our  holy  joy,  our  sorrow,  our  fear, 
and  our  fiuth,  as  well  as  express  the  activitj 
of  those  graces.     This  is  tne  way  to  raise, 
assist,  and  maintain  devotion.     We  should, 
therefore,  avoid  such  a  sort  of  style  as  looks 
more  like  preaching,  which  some  persons  that 
affect  long  prayers  have  been  goilty  of  to  a 
great  degree :  they  have  been  speaking  to  the 
people  rather  than  speaking  to   God ;  they 
have  wandered  away  firom  God  to  speak  to 
men ;  but  this  is  qmte  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  prayer,  for  prayer  is  oar  own  address  to 
God,  and  pouring  out  oar  hearts  before  him. 
with  warm    and  proper   affections.    5.  We 
should  not  always  confins  ourselyes  to  one 
set  form  of  words  to  express  any  particoUr 
request,  nor  take  too  much  pains  to  avoid  an 
expression  merely   becaase  we    used  it  in 
prayer  heretofore.   We  need  not  be  over  food 
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of  a  nice  uniformity  of  wordi,  nor  of  perpe- 
tual iliverbitjr  of  vxpreuion  in  every  prayer: 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  middle  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  imitation  of  those  Chris- 
tiaiis  and  ministers  that  have  the  best  giAi, 
M'iii  bo  an  excellent  direction  in  this  as  well 
as  in  the  former  cases. 

*'  As  to  the  voice  in  prayer.  In  the  first 
phioo,  our  words  should  be  all  pronounced 
distinctly,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  shorter 
by  cutting  off  the  last  syllable,  nor  longer  by 
the  addition  of  henu  and  ohs,  of  long  breaths, 
atfected  groanings,  and  useless  sounds,  &c 
2.  Flvery  sentence  should  be  spoken  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  yet  none  so  loud  as  to 
affright  or  offend  the  ear.  Some  persons  have 
got  a  habit  of  beginning  their  prayers,  and 
even  upon  the  most  common  family  oocasions, 
so  loud  as  to  startle  the  comnany  :  others  be- 
gin so  low  in  a  large  assembly,  that  it  looki 
like  secret  worship,  and  as  Uiongh  they  fbr- 
hid  those  that  are  present  to  join  with  them. 
Hoth  these  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  by 
prudence  and  moderation.  3.  We  should  ob- 
serve a  due  medium  between  excessive  swift- 
ness and  slowness  of  speech,  for  both  are 
faulty  in  their  kind.  If  we  are  too  swift,  our 
words  will  be  hurried  on,  and  be  mingli>d  in 
confusion;  if  we  arc  too  slow,  this  will  be 
tireHome  to  the  hearers,  and  will  make  the 
worship  appear  heavy  and  dulL 

'*  As  to  gesture  in  prayer :  all  indecencies 
should  be  avoided.  Prostration  may  be  some- 
tinii>s  uA<*d  in  secret  prayer,  under  a  deep  and 
uuconmion  sense  of  sin  ;  but  kneeling  is  the 
most  fre(iuent  {Mffiture ;  and  nature  seems  to 
dictate  and  lead  us  to  it  as  an  expression  of 
humility,  of  a  sense  of  our  wants,  a  supplica- 
tion for  mercy,  and  adoration  of  and  depend- 
ence on  Him  before  whom  we  kneeL 

**  Standing  is  a  posture  not  unfit  for  this 
worshi|^  i^siK'cialJiy  m  places  where  we  have 
not  conveniency  for  the  humbler  gestures; 
but  sitting,  or  other  postures  of  rest  and  la- 
ziness, ought  not  to  be  indulged,  unless  per- 
sons are  aged  or  intirm,  or  the  work  of  prayer 
he  drawn  out  so  long  as  to  make  it  trouble- 
some to  human  nature  to  maintain  itself  al- 
ways in  one  posture.  The  head  should  be 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  without  motion  ;  the 
whole  visage  should  be  com[>08ed  to  gravity 
and  solemnity.  The  eye  should  be  kept 
from  roving,  and  some  think  it  best  to  keep 
the  eyes  closed.  The  lifting  up  of  the  handls 
is  a  very  natural  expression  of  our  seeking 
help  fW>m  God.  As  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  there  is  little  need  of  direction.  In  se- 
cret devotion,  sighs  and  groans  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  but  in  public  these  things  should  be 
less  indulged.  If  we  use  ourselves  to  various 
motions,  or  noise  made  by  the  hands  or  feet, 
or  any  other  parts,  it  will  tempt  others  to 
think  that  our  minds  are  not  very  intensely 
engaged ;  or,  at  least,  it  will  appear  so  fiuni- 
liar  and  irreverent,  as  we  woald  not  willingly 


be  guilty  of  in  the  presence  of  our  superiors 
here  on  earth.** 

VI.  Am  to  Forms  of  Prayer.^We  find  this 
has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  amonff  di- 
vines and  Christians,  whether  such  ought  to 
be  used,  or  whether  extempore  prayers  arc 
not  to  be  prefetred.    We  shall  state  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides.    Those  who  are  ad- 
vocates for  forms,  observe  that  it  prevents 
absord,  extravagant,  or  impious  addresses  to 
God,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  extemporary 
prayer ;  that  forms  were  used  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  and;  in  proof  thereof, 
cite  Numbers  vL  24,  26 ;  x.  35, 36.    On  the 
!  other  side  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  scriptaral  to  look  for  the  pat- 
,  tern  of  Christian  worship  in  the  Mosaic  dis- 
'  pensation,  which,  with  all  its  rites  and  cere- 
,  monies,  is  abrogated  and  done  away ;  that, 
I  though  forms  ma^  be  of  use  to  children,  and 
such  as  are  very  ignorant,  yet  restriction  to 
forms,  either  in  public  or  private,  does  not 
seem  scriptural  or  lawfiiL    If  we  look  to  the 
',  authority  and  example  of  Christ  and  his 
;  apostles,  every  thing  is  in  fiivour  of  extem- 
pore prayer.  *  The  Lord's  prayer,  it  is  ob- 
'  served,  was  not  given  to  bKe  a  set  form,  ex- 
clusive of  extemporary  prayer.    See  Lord's 
j  Prater.     It  is  further  argued,  that  a  form 
cramps  the  desires,  inverts  the  true  order  of 
prayer,  making  onr  words  to  regulate  our 
desires,  instead  of  onr  desires  regulating  onr 
words ;  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  formal ; 
cannot  be  suited  to  every  one's  case  ;  that  it 
looks  as  if  we  were  not  in  reality  convinced 
of  our  wants,  when  we  want  a  form  to  ex- 
press them ;  and,  finally,  in  answer  to  the 
two  first  arguments,  that  it  is  seUom  the  case 
that  those  who  are  truly  sensible   of  their 
condition,  and  pray  extempore,  do  it  in  an 
impious  and  extravagant  manner ;  and  if  any 
who  have  the  gift  of  prayer  really  do  so,  and 
run  into  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm,  yet  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  generality,  since  an 
unprejudiced  attention  to  those  who  pray  ex- 
tempore, must    convince  us    that,  if   their 
prayers  be  not  so  elegantly  composed  as  that 
of  a  set  form,  they  are  more  appropriate,  and 
delivered  with  more  enei^  and  feeling. 

VIL  7^  ^cacy  o/ P^^er.— It  has  been 
objected,  that  **if  what  we  request  be  fit  for 
us,  we  shall  have  it  without  praying ;  if  it  be 
not  fit  for  ns,  we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying." 
But  it  is  answered,  that  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  perfect  wisdom  to  pant  that  to  onr  prayers 
which  it  would  not  nave  been  agreeaUe  to 
the  same  wisdom  to  hare  given  ns  without 
praying  for.  Bnt  what  virtne,  yon  will  ask, 
is  there  in  prajer,  which  should  make  a  fiivonr 
consistent  with  wisdom,  which  would  not 
have  been  so  without  it  ?  To  this  question, 
which  contains  the  whole  difficulty  attending 
the  subject,  the  following  possibilities  are 
offered  in  reply: — 1.  A  nvonr  granted  to 
prajrer,  may  be  more  apt  on  that  very  ac- 
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count  to  produce  a  good  effect  upon  the  per- 
son obliged  It  may  hold,  in  the  DiTine 
bounty,  what  experience  has  raised  into  a 
proverb  in  the  collation  of  human  benefits, 
that  what  is  obtained  without  asking,  is  often- 
times received  without  gratitude.  2.  It  may 
be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity 
to  withhold  his  favours  till  they  be  asked  for, 
as  an  expedient  to  encourage  devotion  in  his 
rational  creation,  in  order  thereby  to  keep  up 
and  circulate  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their 
dependency  on  him.  3.  Prayer  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  amend  the  petitioner  him- 
self; it  composes  the  mind,  humbles  us  under 
a  conviction  of  what  we  are,  and  under  the 
gracious  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  assi- 
milates us  into  the  divine  image.  Let  it  suf- 
fice, therefore,  to  say,  that  though  we  are 
certain  that  God  cannot  be  operated  on,  or 
moved,  as  a  follow -creature  may  ;  that  though 
we  cannot  inform  him  of  any  thing  he  does 
not  know,  nor  add  any  thing  to  his  essential 
and  glorious  perfections,  by  any  services  of 
ours;  yet  we  should  remember  that  he  has 
appointed  this  as  a  mean  to  accomplish  an 
end ;  that  he  has  commanded  us  to  engage  in 
this  important  duty,  I  Thcss.  v.  17 ;  that  he 
has  promised  his  Spirit  to  assist  us  in  it, 
Rom.  viii.  26;  that  the  Bible  abounds  with 
numerous  answers  to  prayer;  and  that  the 
promise  stiU  relates  to  all  who  pray,  that  an- 
swers shall  be  given.  Matt  vii.  7  ;  Psa.  1. 
15  ;  Luke  xviii.  1,  Sec. ;  Phil.  iv.  6,  7  ;  James 
V.  16.  Wilkins^  Henry,  Wattsy  on  Prayer; 
Totmsemts  AVnc  Sermons  vn  Prayer ;  Paley's 
A f oral  Phil.y  vol.  ii.  p.  31  ;  MaUicr*8  Student 
and  Pastor^  p.  87  ;  \\\illasU.m*8  lieligion  of 
Nature,  pp.  122,  124  ;  //.  More  on  Education^ 
vol.  ii.  chap,  i ;  Barrow's  Worht^  vol.  i.  ser. 
6  ;  Smith's  System  of  Prayer ;  Scamp's  Ser- 
mon on  Family  Religion ;    Walford  on  Prayer. 

Prkacuer,  one  who  discourses  publicly  on 
religious  subjects.  See  articles,  Declama- 
tion, Eloquence,  Minister,  and  Sermon. 

PREAcniNG  is  the  discoursing  publicly  on 
any  religious  subject.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
compass  of  this  work,  to  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  this  article  from  the  beginnmg  down 
to  Uie  present  day.  This  must  be  considered 
as  a  desideratum  in  theological  learning. 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  second  volume  of 
"  Claude's  Essay,"  has  prefixed  a  brief  dis- 
sertation on  this  subject,  an  abridgment  of 
which  we  shall  here  msert,  with  a  few  occa- 
sional alterations. 

From  the  sacred  records,  we  learn,  that 
when  men  began  to  associate  for  the  purpose 
of  worshipping  the  Deity,  Enoch  prophesied, 
Jude  14,  15.  We  have  a  very  short  account 
of  this  prophet  and  his  doctrine ;  enough, 
however,  to  convince  us  that  he  taught  the 
principal  truths  of  natural  and  rerealoi  reli- 
gion. Conviction  of  sin  was  in  his  doctrine, 
and  communion  with  God  was  exemplified  in 
his  conduct,  Gen.  v.  24  }  Ileb.  xi.  5,  6.    From 


the  days  of  Enoch  to  the  time  of  Mofn,  mck 
patriarch  worshipped  God  with  his  &mily; 
probably  seTerml  assembled  at  new  mooo^ 
and  ahernately  instructed  Uie  whole  compuy. 
Noah,  it  is  said,  was  a  preacher  of  rightessa 
ness,  2  Pet  ii.  5 ;  1  PeL  HL  19,  Ml  Abra- 
ham commanded  his  bous^old,  after  bim,  lo 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  jusiioe 
aad  judgment.  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  and  Jacok^ 
when  h^  house  lapsed  to  idolatry,  reauia- 
strated  against  it,  and  exhorted  them,  and  sU 
that  were  with  him,  to  put  away  strange  godsi 
and  to  go  up  with  him  to  Bethd,  Oen.  z. ; 
XXV.  2,  .3.  Melchisedec,  also,  we  may  ooo- 
sider  as  the  £sther,  the  prince,  amd  the  priest, 
of  his  people,  publishing  the  glad  tidiitfs  <rf 
peace  and  salvation.  Gen.  xriiL  ;  Heb.  tu. 

Moses  was  a  most  eminent  prophet  and 
preacher,  raised  up  by  the  authority  of  God ; 
and  by  whom,  it  is  said,  came  the  law,  Jolui 
L  17.  This  great  man  had  moch  at  heart 
the  promulgation  of  his  doctrine  ;  he  directed 
it  to  be  inscribed  on  fnllars,  to  be  transcribed 
in  books,  and  to  be  taught  both  in  pablic  sod 
private  by  word  of  month.  Dent  rxviiLS; 
vl  9;'  xxL  19;  xviL  18;  Numbers  t.  83: 
Dent.  iv.  9.  Himself  set  the  example  of 
each ;  and  how  he  and  Aaron  sermonised, 
we  may  see  by  several  parts  of  his  writisgL 
The  first  discourse  was  neard  with  protfbond 
reverence  and  attention ;  the  last  was  both 
uttered  and  received  in  ra|>tures,  Ex.  iv.  31 ; 
Deut  xxxiil  7,  8.  Public  preaching  docs 
not  appear  under  this  economy  to  bsTe  bees 
attached  to  the  priesthood ;  priests  were  not 
officially  preachers ;  and  we  hiave  innumerable 
instances  of  discourses  delivered  in  religions 
assemblies  by  men  of  other  tribes  besides 
tliat  of  Levi,  Psa.  IxviiL  1 1.  Joshua  was  an 
Ephraimite;  but  being  ftdl  of  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  he  gathered  the  tribes  to  Sheehem, 
and  harangued  the  people  of  God,  Dent 
zxxiv.  9 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  Solomon  was  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Judah,  Amos  a  heids- 
man  of  Tekoa ;  yet  both  were  preaehers,  and 
one  at  least  was  a  prophet,  1  Kings  iL ;  A'"^ 
vii.  14,  15.  When  the  ignorant  notions  of 
pagans,  the  vices  of  their  practice,  and  the 
idolatry  of  their  pretended  worship,  were  in 
some  sad  periods  incorporated  into  the  Jewish 
religion  by  the  princes  of  that  nation,  the 
prophets  and  all  the  seers  protested  sgaintt 
this  apostasy,  and  they  were  persecnied  for 
so  doing,  shemaiah  preached  to  Rehobosm, 
the  princes,  and  all  the  people,  at  Jemsakni, 
2  Chronicles  xii.  5.  Axariah  and  Hsasai 
preached  to  Asa  and  hk  army,  2  Chran.  xt. 
1,  &c. ;  xvL  7.  Bfichaiah  to  Ahah.  8one 
of  them  opened  scbo<^  or  houses  of  is- 
struction,  and  there  to  their  discipks  they 
taught  the  pure  religion  of  Moses.  At 
Naioth,  in  the  suburbs  of  ^>^»nah,  there  was 
one  where  Samuel  dwelt ;  there  was  another 
at  Jericho,  and  a  third  at  Bethel,  to  which 
Elijah  and  Elisha  oAen  resorted.     Thither 
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the  p«H>plc  went  on  ftabbutk  days,  and  at  new 
moons,  and  received  public  leftsons  of  piety 
and  morality,  1  Sam.  zix.  18  ;  2  Kings  ii.  3, 
r> :  iv.   2,  3.'   Through  all  this  period  there 
was  a  dismal  confusion  of  the  useful  ordi- 
nance of  public  preaching.    Sometimes  they 
had  no  open  vision,  and  the  word  of  the 
Ix^rd   was   precious  or  scarce:    the   people 
hf'ard  it  only  now  and  then.     At  other  times 
they  were  led  without  a  teaching  priest,  and 
without  law.     And,  at  other  seasons,  again, 
itinerants,  both  princes,  priests,  and  Levites, 
wore  sent  through  all  the  country  to  carry 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  to  teach  in  the  cities. 
Ill  a  word,  preaching  flourished  when  pure 
religion  grew ;  and  when  the  last  decayed, 
the  first  was  suppressed.     Moses  had  not  ap- 
propriated preaching  to  any  order  of  men : 
|M'rsons,  places,  times,  and  manners,  were  all 
left  open  and  diifcretiona].     Many  of  the  dis- 
courses were  preached  in  camps  and  courts, 
in  strvots,  schools,  cities,  and  villages,  some- 
times with  great  composure  and  coolness,  at 
other  times  with  vehement  action  and  rap- 
turous energy  ;   sometimes  in  a  plain,  blunt 
style,  nt  other  times  in  all  the  magnificent 
pomp  of  ea^item  allegor}'.     On  some  occa- 
sions, the  preachers  appeari>d  in  public  with 
visible  signs,  with  implements  of  war,  yokes 
of  slavery,  or  sometning  adapted  to  their 
subject.     They  gave  lectures  on  these,  held 
them  up  to  view,  girded  them  on,  broke  them 
in  pieces,  rent  their  garments,  rolled  in  the 
iliist,  and  endeavoured  by  all  the  methods  thej 
could  devise,  agreeably  to  the  customs  of  their 
country,  to  impress  the  minds  of  their  auditors 
with  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  doc- 
trines.    These  men  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  pious  part  of  the  nation;  and  princes 
thought  proper  to  keep  seers  and  others,  who 
were  scribos,  who  read  and  expounded  the 
I;iw,  2  Chronicles  xxxiv.  29,  30  j  zxxv.  15. 
Ilonce  false  prophets,  bad  men,  who  found  it 
worth  while  to  affect  to  be  good,  crowded 
the  courts  of  princes.    Jezebel,  an  idolatress, 
had  four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal :  and  Ahab, 
a  pretended  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  had  as 
many  pretended  prophets  of  his  own  profes- 
sion.    2  Chron.  xviii.  5. 

When  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Babylon,  the  prophets  who  were  with  them 
inculcated  the  principles  of  religion,  and  en- 
di^voured  to  possess  their  minds  with  an 
diversion  to  idolatry;  and  to  the  success  of 
prea<*hing  we  may  attribute  the  reconverrion 
of  the  Jews  to  the  belief  and  worship  of  one 
G(hI  ;  a  conversion  tdat  remains  to  this  day. 
I'he  Jews  have  since  fallen  into  horrid  crimes, 
but  they  have  never  since  this  period  lapsed 
into  idolatry,  Hosea,  2nd  and  3rd  chap. ; 
Kzekiel,  2nd,  3rd,  and  34 th  chap.  There 
were  not  wanting,  however,  multitudes  of 
false  prophets  among  them,  whose  characters 
ar»'  strikingly  delineatiHl  by  the  true  prophets, 
and  whicli  the  reader  may  see  in  the  13th 


chapter  of  Ezekiel,  56th  Isaiali,  23d  Jeremiah. 
When  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  were 
expired,  the  good  prophets  and  preachers, 
Zembbabel,  Joshua,  Haggai,  and  others  hav- 
ing confidence  in  the  word  of  God,  and  aspir- 
ing after  their  natural,  civil,  and  reli^ous 
rights,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  extricate 
themselves  and  their  countrymen  from  that 
mortifying  state  into  which  the  crimes  of  their 
ancestors  had  brought  them.      They   wept, 
fiisted,  prayed,  preached,  prophesied,  and  at 
length  prevailed.      The   chief  instruments 
were  Nehemiah  and  Exra :  the  first  was  go- 
vernor, and  reformed  their  civil  state;  the 
hksi  was  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  addressed  himself  to  ecclesiastical' 
matters,  in  which  he  rendered  the  noblest 
service  to  his  country,  and  to  all  posterity. 
He  collected  and  collated  manuscripts  of  Uie 
sacred  writings,  and  arranged  and  published 
the  holy  canon  in  its  present  form.    To  this 
he  added  a  second  work  as  necessary  as  the 
former :  he  revived  and  new-modelled  public 
preaching,  and  exemplified  his  plan  in  his 
own  person.    The  Jews  had  almost  lost  in 
the  seventy  years*  captivity  their  original  lan- 
guage :  that  was  now  become  dead ;  and  they 
spoke  a  jargon  made  up  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  that  of  the  Chaldeans  and  other 
nations  with  whom  they  had  been  confounded. 
Formerly  preachers  had  only  explained  sub- 
jects ;   now    they   were   obliged  to  explain 
words ;    words  which,  in  the  sacred  code, 
were    become   obsolete,  equivocal,  or  dead. 
Houses  were  now  opened,  not  for  ceremonial 
worship,  as  sacrificing,  for  this  was  confined 
to  the  temple ;  but  for  moral  obedience,  as 
praying,  preaching,  reading  the  law,  divine 
worship,  and  social  duties.      These  houses 
were  called  s^iiagogues :  the  people  repaired 
thither  morning  and  evening  for  prayer ;  and 
on  sabbaths  and  festivals  Uic  law  was  read 
and  expoundefl  to  them.     We  have  a  short 
but  beautiful  description  of  the  manner  of 
Ezra's  first  preaching,  Nehcm.  viiL   Upwards 
of  50,000  people  assembled   in  a  street,  or 
large  square,  near  the  water-gate.    It  was 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  sabbath  day.     A 
pulpit  of  wood,  in  Uie  &shion  of  a  small 
tower,  was  placed  there  on  purpose  for  the 
preacher ;  and  this  turret  was  supported  by  a 
scaffold,  or  temporary  gallery,  where,  in  a 
wing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit,  sat  six 
of  the  principfld  preachers ;  and  m  another, 
on  the  left,  seven.     Thirteen  other  principal 
teachers,  an(i  many  Levites,  were  present  also 
on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  purpose,  alter- 
nately to  officiate,    ^lien  Ezra  ascended  the 
pnlpit,  he  produced  and  opened  the  book  of 
the  law,  and  the  whole  congregation  instantly 
rose  up  from  their  seats,  and  stood.    Then 
he  offered  up  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  the 
people  bowing  their  heads,  and  worshipping 
the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  prayer,  with  uplifted  haudi>. 
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they    solemnly    pronounced.   Amen,   Amen. 
Then,  all  standing,  Ezra,  assisted  at  times  by 
the  Levites,  read  the  law  distinctly,  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand    the 
reading.     The  sermons  delivered  so  affected 
the  hearers,  that  they  wept  excessively ;  and 
about  noon  the  sorrow  became  so  exuberant 
and  immeasurable,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  governor,  the  preacher,  and  the 
I-#vites,  to  restrain  it    **  Go  your  way,"  said 
they ;    **  eat  the  fat,  drink  the  sweet,  send 
portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  pre- 
pared"   The  wise  and  benevolent  sentiments 
of  these  noble  souls  were  imbibed  by  the 
whole   congregation,    and    50,000    troubled 
hearts  were  calmed  in  a  moment.  Home  they 
returned,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  send  portions, 
and  to  make  mirth,  because  they  had  under- 
stood   the  words    that  were  declared   unto 
them.     Plato  was  alive  at  this  time,  teaching 
dull  philosophy  to  cold  academics  ;  but  what 
was  he,  and  what  was  Xenophon,  or  Demos- 
thenes, or  any  of  the  Pagan  orators,  in  com- 
parison with  these  men  ?    From  this  period  to 
that  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  public 
preaching  was  universal:   synagogues  were 
multiplied,  vast  numbers  attended,  and  elders 
and  rulers  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
order  and  instruction. 

The  most  celebrated  preacher  that  arose 
before  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  was 
John  the  Bafftist  He  was  commissioned 
fVom  heaven  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  Mes- 
siah. He  took  Elijah  for  his  model ;  and  as 
the  times  were  very  much  like  those  in  which 
that  prophet  lived,  he  chose  a  doctrine  and  a 
method  very  much  resembling  those  of  that 
venerable  man.  His  subjects  were  few,  plain, 
and  important.  His  style  was  vehement,  his 
images  bold,  his  deportment  solemn,  his  ac- 
tions eager,  and  his  morals  strict ;  but  this 
bright  morning  star  gave  way  to  the  illus- 
trious Sun  of  Kighteousncss,  who  now  arose 
on  a  benighted  world.  Jesus  Christ  certainly 
was  the  prince  of  preachers.  Who  but  can 
admire  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  his 
style,  the  beauty  of  his  images,  the  alternate 
•oftness  and  severity  of  his  address,  the  choice 
of  his  subjects,  the  gracefulness  of  his  de- 
portment, and  the  indefatigableness  of  his 
leal  ?  Let  the  reader  charm  and  solace  him- 
self in  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
character,  excellency,  and  dignity  of  this  best 
of  preachers,  as  he  will  find  them  delineated 
by  the  evangelists. 

The  apostles  exactly  copied  their  divine 
Master.  They  formed  multitudes  of  religious 
societies,  and  were  abundantly  successfiil  in 
their  labours.  They  confined  their  attention 
to  rcli^on,  and  left  the  schools  to  dispute,  and 
politicians  to  intrigue.  The  doctrines  they 
preached  they  supported  entirely  by  evi- 
dence; and  neither  had  nor  required  such 
assistance  as  human  laws  or  worldly  policy, 
the  eloquence  of  the  schools  or  the  terror  of 


arms,  the  channs  of  money,  or  the  tricks  of 
tradesmen,  could  afford  them. 

The  apostles  being  dead,  every  thing  came  to 
pass  as  they  had  foretoML     The  whole  Chris- 
tian system  underwent  a  miserable  change: 
preaching  shared  the  hte  of  other  institations, 
and  this  glory  of  the  primitive  church  was 
now  generally  degenerated.      Those  writers 
whom  we  call  the  Fathers,  however  held  op 
to  view  by  some  as  models  of  imitation,  do 
not  deserve  that  indiscriminate  praise  ascribed 
to  them.     Christianity,  it  is  tme,  is  found  io 
their  writings;  but  how  sadly  incorporated 
with  pagan  philosophy  and  Jewish  aUegory  I 
It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  genenl, 
the  simplicity  of  Cliristianity  was  maintained, 
though  under  gradual  decay,  during  the  first 
three  centuries.    The  next  five  eentitries  pro- 
duced many  pious  and  excellent  preachen 
both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  though 
the  doctrine  continued  to  degenerate.    The 
Greek  pulpit  was  adorned  with  some  eloquent 
orators.      Basil,   bishop  of   Csesaiea,   Joho 
Cbrysostom,  preacher  at  Antioeh,  and  after- 
wards patriarch  (as  he  was  called)  of  Coc- 
stantinople,  and  Gregory  Naxianxen,  who  all 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  seem  to  hare 
led  the  fashion  of  preaching  in  the  Greek 
Church :  Jerom  and  Augustin  did  the  same  in 
the  Latin  Church.    For  some  time,  preaching 
was  common  to  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  aad 
private  brethren,  in  the  primitive  church ;  in 
process,  it  was  restrained  to  the  bishop,  and 
to  such  as  he  should  appoint.     They  called 
the  appointment  ordination ;  and  at  last  at- 
tached I  know  not  what  ideas  of  mystery  and 
influence  to  the  word,  and  of  dominion  to  the 
bishop  who  pronounced  it.     When  a  bishop 
or  preacher  travelled,  he  claimed  no  authority 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  function,  unless 
he  were  invited  by  the  churches  where  he  at- 
tended public  worship.     The  first  preachen 
differed  much  in  pulpit  action ;  tlte  greater 
part  used  very  moderate  and  sober  gesture. 
They  delivered  their  sermons  all  emesapNt, 
while  there  were  notaries  who  took  down 
what  they  said.      Sermons    in    those   dars 
were  all  m  the  vulgar  tongue.     The  Greeks 
preached  in  Greek,  the  Latins  in  Latin.  Thej 
did  not  preach  by  the  clock  (so  to  speakX  hot 
were  short  or  long  as  they   saw  occasioo, 
though  an  hour  was  about  the  usual  time. 
Sermons  were  generally  both  preached  and 
heard  standing ;  but  sometimes  both  speaker 
and  auditors  sat,  especially  ^e  aged  and  the 
infirm. .  The  fkthers  were  fond  of  allegory ; 
for  Origen,  that  everiasting  allegoiiaer,  had 
set  them  the  example.      Before  preadui^ 
the  preacher  usually  went  into  a  vestry  to 
pray,  and  afterwards  to  speak  to  such  as  came 
to  salute  him.    He  prayed  with  his  eyes  shut, 
in  the  pulpit    The  fint  words  the  preacher 
utter^  to  the  people,  when  he  ascended  the 
pulpit,  were,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  or,  ••  The 
love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  grace  of 
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('xmI,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
)>••  with  you  all  ;'*  to  which  the  nssembly  at 
tir>t  arlded,  **Amen;*'  and,  in  after  times, 
tht-y  answered,  **  And  with  thy  spirit**  I>e- 
pont-rate,  however,  as  these  days  were  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  apostles,  ^et 
they  were  golden  ages  in  comparison  with 
the  times  that  followed,  when  metaphysical 
reasonings,  mystical  diTinity,  yea,  Aristote- 
lian categories,  and  reading  the  lives  of  saints, 
were  substituted  in  the  plaice  of  sermons.  The 
pulpit  became  a  stage,  where  ludicrous  priests 
obtained  the  vulgar  laugh  by  the  lowest  kind 
of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of  Christmas 
and  Floster. 

But  the  glorious  Reformation  was  the  off- 
spring of  preaching,  by  which  mankind  were 
informed  there  was  a  standard,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  times  was  put  to  trial  by  it  The 
avidity  of  the  common  people  to  r<»d  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  hear  it  expounded,  was  wonder- 
ful :  and  the  Papists  were  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  benefit  of  frcouent  public  instruction, 
that  they  who  were  justly  called  '*  unpreach- 
in«r  prelates,"  and  whose  pulpits,  to  use  an 
exi>ression  of  Latimer,  had  been  **  bells  without 
clapiH'rs  **  for  many  a  long  year,  were  obliged 
for  shame  to  set  up  regular  preaching  again. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  produced  some 
great  preachers  since  the  Reformation,  but 
not  equal  to  the  reformed  preachers ;  and  a 
question  naturally  arises  here,  which  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  pa»s  over  in  silence,  con- 
cerning the  singular  effect  of  the  preaching  of 
the  reformed,  which  was  general,  national, 
universal  reformation. 

In  the  darkest  times  of  popery  there  had 
arisen,  now  and  then,  some  famous  popular 
preaehers,  who  had  zealously  inveighed 
against  the  vices  of  their  times,  and  whose 
Sermons  had  produced  sudden  and  amazing 
effiH.'ts  on  their  auditors  ;  but  all  these  effects 
had  died  away  with  the  preachers  who  pro- 
duced them,  and  all  things  had  gone  back 
into  the  old  state.  I>aw,  learning,  commerce, 
seciety  at  large,  had  not  been  improved. — 
Here  a  new  scene  opens  :  preachers  arise  less 
popular,  perhaps  less  indefatigable  and  ezem- 
j»lary  :  their  sermons  produce  less  striking 
immediate  effects ;  and  yet  their  auditors  go 
away,  and  agree  by  whole  nations  to  reform. 

Jerome  Savonarola,  Jerome  Nami,  C^is- 
tran,  Connecte,  and  many  others,  had  pro- 
duced by  their  sermons  great  immediate  ef- 
fects. When  Connecte  preached,  the  ladies 
lowered  their  head-dresses,  and  committed 
quilled  caps  by  hundreds  to  the  flames. 
vVlien  Nami  tau^t  the  populace  in  Lent, 
from  the  pulpiu  of  Rome,  half  the  city  went 
fVom  his  sermons,  crj-ing  along  the  streets, 
**  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  us!** — so  that  in  only  one  pas- 
sion week,  2000  crowns-worth  of  ropes  were 
sold  to  make  scourges  with ;  and  when  be  j 
preachiHi  before  the  pope  to  cardinals  and  | 


bishops,  and  painted  the  crime  of  non-resi- 
dence in  its  own  colours,  he  ft^htened  thirty 
or  forty  bishops  who  heara  him  instantly 
home  to  their  dioceses.  In  the  pulpit  of  the 
ITniversity  of  Salamanca,  he  induced  800  stu- 
dents to  quit  all  worldly  prospects  of  honour, 
riches,  and  pleasures,  and  to  become  penitents 
in  divers  monasteries.  Some  of  this  class 
were  martyrs  toa  We  know  the  fate  of 
Savonarola,  and  more  might  be  added ;  but 
all  lamented  the  momentary  duration  of  the 
effects  produced  by  their  hibonrs.  Nami  him- 
self was  so  disgusted  with  his  office,  that  he 
renoimced  preaching,  and  shot  himself  up  in 
his  cell  to  moam  over  his  irreclaimable  eon- 
temporaries  i  for  bishops  went  back  to  court, 
and  ropemakers  lay  idle  again. 

Our  reformers  taught  all  the  good  doctrines 
which  had  been  taught  by  these  men,  and 
thev  added  two  or  three  more,  by  which  they 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  apostasy,  and  pro- 
duced general  reformation.  Instead  of  ap- 
pealing to  popes,  and  canons,  and  founders, 
and  fothera,  the^  only  quoted  them,  and  re- 
ferred their  auditors  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  hiw.  Pope  Leo  X.  did  not  know  this 
when  he  told  Prierio,  who  complained  of 
Luther*s  heresy,  **  Friar  Martin  lud  a  fine 
genius  I*'  They  also  taught  the  people  what 
little  they  knew  of  Christian  liberty ;  and  so 
i  led  them  into  a  belief  that  thcj  might  follow 
their  own  ideas  in  religion,  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  confessor,  a  diocesan,  a  pope,  or  a 
council  Thejr  went  farther,  and  hud  the 
stress  of  all  religion  on  justifying  foith.  This 
obliged  the  people  to  get  acquainted  with 
Christ,  the  object  of  their  faith;  and  thus 
they  were  led  into  the  knowledge  of  a  cha- 
racter altogether  different  fh>m  what  the^ 
saw  in  their  old  guides ;  a  character  which  it 
is  impossible  to  know^  and  not  to  admire  and 
imiute.  The  old  papal  popular  sermons  had 
fSone  off  like  a  charge  of  gunpowder,  produc- 
ing only  a  fright,  a  bustle,  and  a  black  face ; 
but  those  of  the  newe  leaminge,  as  the  monks 
called  them,  were  small  hearty  seeds,  which, 
being  sown  in  the  honest  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  wntered  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
softly  vegetated,  and  imperceptibly  unfolded 
blossoms  and  fhiits  of  inestimable  value. 

These  eminent  servants  of  Christ  excelk>d 
in  various  talents,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
private.  Knox  came  down  like  a  thunder- 
storm; Calvin  resembled  a  whole  day*s  set 
rain ;  Beza  was  a  shower  of  the  softest  dew. 
Old  Latimer,  in  coarse  frieze  gown,  tradgcd 
afbot,  his  Testament  hanging  at  one  end  of 
his  leathern  girdle,  and  his  spectacles  at  the 
other,  and  without  ceremony  instracted  the 
people  in  rustic  style  from  a  hollow  tree; 
while  the  courtly  Ridley,  in  satin  and  fbr, 
taught  the  same  principles  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  metropolis.  Cranmer,  though  a  timor- 
oiM  man,  ventured  to  give  King  Henrr  VIII. 
a  New  Testament,  with  the  label,  **  Whore- 
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mongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge  -/* 
while  Kdox,  who  said,  **  There  was  nothing 
in  the  pleasant  face  of  a  lady  to  a£fray  him, 
assured  the  Queen  of  Soots,  that,  **  If  there 
were  any  spark  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  yea,  of 
honesty  and  wisdom  in  her,  she  would  not  be 
offended  with  his  affirming  in  his  sermons, 
that  the  diversions  of  her  coart  were  diaboli- 
cal crimes — evidences  of  impiety  or  insanity.** 
These  men  were  not  all  accomplished  scho- 
lars ;  but  they  all  gave  proof  enoogh  that 
they  were  honest,  hearty,  and  disinterested  in 
the  cause  of  religion. 

All  Europe  produced  great  and  excellent 
preachers,  and  some  of  the  more  studious  and 
sedate  reduced  their  art  of  public  preaching 
to  a  system,  and  taught  rules  of  a  good  ser- 
mon. Bishop  Wilkins  enumerated,  in  1646, 
upwards  of  sixty  who  had  written  on  the  sub- 
ject Several  of  these  are  valuable  treatises, 
full  of  edifying  instructions ;  but  all  are  on 
a  scale  too  large,  and,  by  affecting  to  treat  of 
the  whole  office  of  a  minister,  leave  that  capital 
branch,  public  preaching,  unfinished  and  vague . 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  pul- 
pit science,  that  which  gives  life  and  energy 
to  all  the  rest,  and  without  which  all  the  rest 
are  nothing  but  a  vain  parade,  is  either 
neglected  or  exploded  in  all  these  treatises.  It 
is  essential  to  the  ministration  of  the  divine 
word  by  public  preaching,  that  preachers  be 
allowed  to  form  principles  of  their  own,  and 
that  th(.'ir  sermons  contain  their  real  senti- 
ments, the  fruits  of  their  own  intense  thought 
and  meditation.  Preaching  cannot  be  in  a 
good  state  in  those  communities,  where  the 
shameful  traffic  of  buying  and  selling  manu- 
script sermons  is  carried  on.  Moreover,  all 
the  animating  encouragements  that  arise  from 
a  free,  unbiassed  choice  of  the  pe<»ple,  and 
from  their  uncontaminated,  disinterested  ap- 
plause, should  be  left  open  to  stimulate  a  ge- 
nerous youth  to  excel.  Command  a  man  to 
utter  what  he  has  no  inclination  to  propa- 
gate, and  what  he  does  not  even  believe; 
threaten  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
the  miseries  of  life,  if  he  dare  to  follow 
his  own  ideas,  and  to  promulge  his  own  sen- 
timents, and  you  puss  a  sentence  of  death 
on  all  he  says.  He  does  declaim,  but  all  is 
languid  and  cold,  and  he  lays  his  system  out 
as  an  undertaker  does  the  dead. 

Since  the  reformers,  we  have  had  mul- 
titudes who  have  entered  into  their  views 
with  disinterestedness  and  success;  and, 
in  the  present  times,  both  in  the  church 
and  among  dissenters,  names  could  be 
mentioned  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
nation :  for  though  there  are  too  many  who 
do  not  fill  up  that  important  station  with 
proportionate  piety  and  talents,  yet  we  have 
men  who  are  conspicuous  for  their  extent  of 
knowledge,  depth  of  experience,  originality 
of  thought,  fervency  of  r.eal,  consistency  of 
deportment,  and  great  usefulness  in  the  Chris- 


tian church.  May  their  numbers  still  he  in- 
creased, and  their  exertioiis  in  the  canse  of 
truth  be  eminently  crowned  with  the  Diviae 
blessingi  See  Robimmm^M  Gamdtj  toL  iL pR- 
fiure;  ForUr't  Lecturt9  cm.  P^^aekmg;  ni, 
books  recommended  under  article  Mnnfm. 

Prkadamttes,  a  denomination  given  to  tkt 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  oonceiTed  by  want 
people  to  have  lived  b^bre  Adam. 

Isaac  de  la  Pereyra,  in  1665,  published  i 
book  to  evince  the  reality  of  Preadaniitef»  by 
which  he  gained  a  considerable  mnnber  of 
proselytes  to  the  opinion  ;  but  the  answer  of 
Demarets,  professor  of  theolocy  at  GroDia- 
gen,  published  the  year  following,  put  a  itop 
to  its  progress,  though  Percyra  made  a  reply. 

His  system  was  this.     Tlie  Jews  he  csUs 
Adamites,  and  supposes  them  to  have  issocd 
from  Adam ;  and  gives  the  title  PreadamHei 
to  the  Gentiles,  whom  he  supposes  to  hare 
been  a  long  time  before  Adam.     Bat  this  be- 
ing expressly  contrary  to  the  first  words  of 
Genesis,  Pereyra  had  recourse  to  the  ftbokw 
antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldesns» 
and  to  some  idle  rabbms,  who  imagined  tliere 
had  been  another  worid  before  that  dcscnbed 
by  Moses.     He  was  H>prehended  Inr  the  lo- 

auisition  in  Flanders,  and  very  roughly  vsed. 
lough  in  the  service  of  the  danplbin.  Bst 
he  appealed  from  their  sentence  to  Robm. 
whither  he  went  in  the  time  of  Atexander 
VII.,  and  where  he  printed  a  retraction  of  hit 
book  of  Preadamites. 

The  arguments  against  the  Preadsaiitei 
are  these.  The  sacred  history  of  Moses  as- 
sures us  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first 
persons  that  were  created  on  the  earth,  Geo. 
1.  26,  27  ;  ii.  7.  Our  Saviour  confirmed  tl^ 
when  he  said,  **  From  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  God  made  them  male  and  fanale,** 
Mark  x.  6.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  speaks 
this  of  Adam  and  Eve,  because  in  the  next 
verse  he  uses  the  same  words  as  those  in  Gen. 
ii.  24,  **  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  &ther 
and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  bis  wife.**  It  is 
also  clear  from  Gen.  iii.  20,  where  it  is  nid 
that  **  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  be- 
cause she  was  the  mother  of  aU  living  ;**  that 
is,  she  was  the  source  and  root  of  all  men  asd 
women  in  the  world  ;  which  plainly  intimates 
that  there  was  no  other  woman  that  was  sudi 
a  mother.  Finally,  Adam  is  expressly  called 
twice,  by  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Jirtt  siaa,  1 
Cor.  XV,  45,  47. 

Precept,  anile  given  by  a  superior:  a 
direction  or  command.  The  precepts  of  re- 
ligion, says  Saurin,  are  as  essenoal  ss  the 
doctrines ;  and  religion  will  as  certainly  sink, 
if  the  morality  be  subverted,  as  if  the  theo- 
logy be  undermined.  The  doctrines  are  only 
proposed  to  us  as  the  ground  6f  our  doty. 
See  Doctrine. 

Precisians,  one  of  the  names  aiven  to 
the  Puritans,  or  those  who,  about  Se  time 
of  the   Commonwealth,  discovered  by  their 
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condact  that  they  were  io  emrneit  00  the  tnb- 
ject  of  religion.  They  were  called  precise, 
becaoie  the^  condemed  swearing,  plays,  gam- 
ing, and  drinking,  dancing,  and  other  worldly 
recreations  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  time- 
Kirrving,  careless,  and  oorropt  religion  whidi 
was  then  in  fashion. 

Prkdestinabians,  those  who  beUere  in 
predestination.    See  Pbxdestikatioii. 

Predestination  is  the  decree  of  God, 
whereby  he  hath  for  his  own  glorytbre-or- 
dained  whatever  comes  to  pass.  The  word 
predestinate  is  of  Latin  original,  {prttdettma,') 
and  signifies  in  that  tongne  to  deliberate  be- 
forehand with  one's  self  how  one  shall  act, 
and,  in  consequence  of  snch  deliberation,  to 
c<»nstitiite.  fbre-ordain,  and  pre-determine 
whefi',  when,  how,  and  by  whom,  any  thing 
shall  be  done,  and  to  what  end  it  shall  be 
done.  So  the  Greek  word  wpoopc^M,  whicb 
exactly  answers  to  the  Eoglish  word  predes- 
tinate, and  is  rendered  bv  it,  signifies  to  re- 
solve beforehand  with  one  s  self  what  shall  be 
done,  and  before  the  thing  resolved  on  is  ac- 
tually effected ;  to  appoint  it  to  some  certain 
use.  and  direct  it  to  some  determinate  end.  This 
doctrine  has  been  the  occasion  of  considerable 
disputes  and  controversies  among  divines. 
On  the  one  side  it  has  been  observol,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  our  ideas  of 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  that  it 
makes  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  destroys 
moral  distinction,  and  renders  all  our  efforts 
useless.  Predestinarians  deny  these  conse- 
quences and  endeavour  to  prove  this  doc- 
trine from  the  consideration  of  the  perfections 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  fkt>m  Scripture  tes- 
timony. If  his  knowledge,  say  they,  be  in- 
finite and  unchangeable,  he  must  have  known 
every  thing  from  cternitv.  If  we  allow  the 
attribute  of  prescience,  the  idea  of  a  decree 
must  certainly  be  believed  also  ;  for  how  can 
iiii  action  that  is  really  to  come  to  pass  be 
foreseen,  if  it  be  not  determined  ?  God  knew 
every  thing  from  the  beginning ;  bat  this  he 
could  not  have  known  if  he  had  not  so  deter- 
mined it  If,  also,  God  be  infinitely  wise,  it 
cannot  be  conceived  that  he  would  leave 
tilings  at  random,  and  have  no  plan.  He  is 
a  God  of  order,  and  this  order  he  observes  as 
strictly  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world, 
however  conftised  things  may  appear  to  ns. 
To  conceive  otherwise  of  Go^  is  to  degrade 
him,  and  is  an  insult  to  his  perfections.  If 
be,  then,  be  wise  and  unchangeable,  no  new 
idea  or  purpose  can  arise  in  his  mind ;  no  al- 
teration of  his  plan  can  take  place,  upon  con- 
dition of  his  creatures  acting  in  this  or  that 
way.  To  sav  that  this  doctrine  makes  him 
the  author  or  sin,  is  not  justifiable.  We  all 
allow  omnipotence  to  be  an  attribute  of  Deity, 
and  that  by  this  attribute  he  could  have  nre- 
vented  sin  fh)m  entering  into  the  world,  nad 
he  chosen  it ;  yet  we  see  he  did  cot.  Now 
he  is  no  more  the  author  of  sin  in  one  case 


than  the  other.  May  we  not  ask— Why  docs 
he  suffer  those  inequalities  of  (wovidence? 
Why  permit  whole  nations  to  lie  in  idolatry 
for  ages  ?  Why  leave  men  to  the  most  cruel 
barbarities?  Why  punish  the  sins  of  the  Wi- 
thers in  the  children?  In  a  word,  why  per- 
mit the  world  at  Urge  to  be  snlgect  to  pains, 
crosses,  losses,  evils  of  every  kind,  and  that 
for  so  many  thousands  of  years?  And,  yet, 
will  any  dare  call  the  Deity  ni^ust?  The 
het  is,  our  finite  minds  know  but  little  of  the 
natore  of  divine  justice,  or  any  other  of  his 
attributes.  But,  sopposinff  there  are  diflknl- 
ties  in  this  suMect,  (and  what  snlject  is  with- 
out ?)  the  Scripture  abounds  with  passages 
which  at  once  prove  the  doctrine :  Matt  xxv. 
34;  Rom.viil29,30;  Eph.LS,6,ll;  STim. 
i  9  ;  2  Thess.  it  13 ;  1  Pet  L  1, 3 ;  John  vl 
37 ;  xviL  2  to  24  ;  Rev.  xul  8 ;  zviL  8  ; 
Dan.  iv.  35 ;  1  Thess.  v.  19  ;  Matt  xi.  26 ; 
Exodus  iv.  21 ;  Prov.  xvi.  4 ;  Acts  ziiL  48. 
The  moral  uses  of  this  doctrine  are  these : 
— 1.  It  hides  pride  from  man.  2.  Excludes 
the  idea  of  chance.  3.  Exalts  the  grace 
of  God.  4.  Renders  salvation  certain.  5. 
Affords  believers  great  consolation.  See 
Dbcbbxs  ov  God  ;  Necessitt  ;  ITtii^,  7*op- 
hdy^  Cooper^  and  Tucker,  on  PredeHtnatian ; 
Bumet  on  the  \7th  Art ;  Whitby  and  GUi  <m 
the  Five  Painta ,  Wesley's  Pred,  considered; 
Hilts  Logiea  Wedeiensis ;  Edwards  <m  the 
WiO;  PoUtiU  <m  the  Decrees ;  Edwards's  Ve- 
ritas Redux ;  Saurin*s  Semums,  voL  v.  ser.  13 ; 
Dr.  WiUiams^s  Sermon,  on  Predestination ;  Ha" 
mUton  on  Election. 

Prb-szistence  of  Jescs  Chbist,  is  bis 
existence  before  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  That  he  really  did  exist  before  is 
plain,  from  John  iiL  13 ;  vL  50,  &c  {  xviL 
I ;  viiL  58 ;  1  John  L  4 :  but  there  are  va- 
rious opinions  respecting  this  existence.  Some 
acknowledge  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  a 
divine  nature,  a  rational  soul,  and  a  human 
body.  His  body,  they  think,  was  formed  in 
the  Virgin's  womb;  his  human  soul,  they 
suppose,  was  the  first  and  most  excellent  of 
all  Uie  works  of  God ;  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence before  Uie  creation  of  the  world,  and 
subsisted  in  lukppy  union  in  heaven  with  the 
second  Person  m  the  €U)dhead,  till  his  incar- 
nation. These  divines  differ  tnm  those  called 
Arians,  for  the  latter  ascribe  to  Christ  only  a 
created  deity,  whereas  the  former  hold  his 
tme  vid  proper  divinity:  they  differ  firom 
the  Socinians,  who  believe  no  existence  of 
Christ  befbre  his  incarnation;  they  differ 
from  the  Sabellians,  who  only  own  a  trinity 
of  names ;  they  differ  also  from  the  generally 
recerred  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  human 
soul  began  to  exist  in  his  mother's  womb,  in 
exact  conformity  to  that  likeness  unto  his 
brethren,  of  which  St  Paul  speaks,  Heb.  iL 
17.  The  writers  in  fiiTonr  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Jesus  Christ's  human  soul,  recom- 
:  mend  their  thesis  by  these  arguments : 
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1.  (Christ  is  represented  as  his  Father's 
iiies>'enger,  or  angel,  being  distinct  from  his 
Father,  sent  by  his  Father  long  before  his 
incarnation,  to  perform  actions  which  seem 
to  be  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  pure  God- 
head. The  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  pa- 
triarchs are  described  like  the  appearances  of 
an  angel,  or  man,  really  distinct  from  God, 
vet  such  a  one,  in  whom  God,  or  Jehovah, 
had  a  peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom  the 
Divine  nature  had  a  personal  union. 

2.  Christ,  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
is  said,  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  to 
have  divested  himself  of  some  glor^  which 
he  had  before  his  incarnation.  Now  if  there 
had  existed  before  this  time  nothing  but  his 
divine  nature,  this  divine  nature  could  not 
properly  divest  itself  of  any  glory.  **  I  have 
glorified  thee  on  earth ;  I  have  finished  the 
work  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O 
Father  !  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was." — "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
I^rd  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich,"  John 
xvii.  4,  5  ;  2  Cor.  vuL  9.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
God  that  he  became  poor:  he  is  infinitely 
self-sufficient ;  he  is  necessarily  and  eternally 
rich  in  pt*rfections  and  glories.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  of  Christ  as  man,  that  he  was  rich,  if  he 
were  never  in  a  richer  state  before,  than  while 
he  was  on  earth. 

It  seems  needful  that  the  soul  of  Christ 
sliould  pre-exist,  that  it  might  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  give  its  previous  actual  consent  to 
the  great  and  painful  undertaking  of  atone- 
ment for  our  sins.  It  was  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  that  endured  the  weakness  and  pain  of 
his  infant  state,  all  the  labours  and  fatigues  of 
life,  the  reproaches  of  men,  and  the  sufferings 
of  (leatli.  The  Divine  nature  is  incapable  of 
suffering.  The  covenant  of  redemption  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son  is  therefore  re- 
presented as  being  made  before  the  foundation 
of  tlie  world.  To  suppose  that  simple  Deity, 
or  the  Divine  essence,  which  is  the  same  in  all 
the  three  personalities,  should  make  a  cove- 
nant with  itself,  is  inconsistent 

Christ  is  the  angel  to  whom  God  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  united,  and  who  in  this  union 
made  all  the  Divine  appearances  related  in  the 
Old  Testament 

God  is  often  represented  in  Scripture  as  ap- 
pearing in  a  visible  manner,  and  assuming  a 
human  form.  See  Gen.  iii.  8  ;  xviL  1 ;  xxviiL 
12  ;  xxxiL  24 ;  Exod.  ii.  2,  and  a  variety  of 
other  passages. 

The  Lord  Jehovah,  when  he  came  down  to 
visit  men,  carried  some  ensign  of  Divine 
majesty :  he  was  surrounded  with  some  splen- 
did ap'pearance.  Such  a  light  often  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  hxed  its 
abode  on  the  ark,  between  the  cherubim.  It 
wus  by  the  Jews  called  the  Shekiiiah,  i.e.  the 


habitation  of  God.  Hence  he  is  described  as 
dwelling  in  light,  and  clothed  with  light  ai 
with  a  garment  In  the  midst  of  this  bright- 
ness there  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  i 
human  shape  and  figure.  It  was  probably  of 
this  heavenly  light  that  Christ  divested  him- 
self  when  he  was  made  flesh.  With  this  he 
was  covered  at  his  transfiguration  in  the 
mount,  when  his  garments  were  white  as  the 
light ;  and  at  his  ascension  into  hemven,  when 
a  bright  cloud  received,  or  invested  him ;  and 
when  he  appeared  to  John,  Rev.  L  Id  ;  and  it 
was  with  Uiis  he  prayed  his  Father  wookl 
glorify  him. 

Sometimes  the  great  and  blessed  God  ap- 
peared in  the  fbim  tA  a  man  or  angeL  It  is 
evident  that  the  true  God  resided  in  this  man 
or  angel ;  because,  on  accoont  of  this  onioD  to 
proper  Deity,  the  angel  calls  hinaself  God,  the 
Loitl  God.  He  assumes  the  most  exalted 
names  and  characters  of  Godhead.  And  the 
spectators  and  sacred  historians,  it  is  evident, 
considered  him  as  true  and  proper  God  ;  they 
paid  him  the  highest  worship  and  obecUence. 
He  is  properly  styled,  ^tl^  angel  of  God's 
presence."  **  The  (messeneer  or)  angel  of 
the  covenant,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  9  ;  MaL  iiL  1. 

The  same  angel  of  the  Lord  was  the  parti- 
cular God  and  King  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
he  who  made  a  covenant  with  the  patriareh, 
who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bommg  bosh, 
who  redeemed  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  who 
conducted  them  through  the  wilderness,  who 
gave  the  law  at  Sinai,  aind  transacted  the  affairs 
of  the  ancient  church. 

The  angels  who  have  appeared  since  our 
blessed  Saviour  became  incarnate,  have  never 
assumed  the  names,  titles,  characters,  or 
worship  belonging  to  God.  Hence  we  may 
infer,  that  the  angel  who,  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, assumed  Divine  titles,  and  accepted 
religious  worship,  was  that  peculiar  angdl  <^ 
God  s  presence,  in  whom  God  resided,  <a  who 
was  united  to  the  Godhead  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner; even  the  pre-existent  soul  of  Christ,  who 
afterwards  took  flesh  and  blood  npon  him,  and 
was  called  Jesus  Christ  on  earth. 

Christ  represents  himself  as  one  with  the 
Father  :  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'*  John  x. 
30 ;  xiv.  10,  11.  There  is,  we  may  hence  in- 
fer, such  a  peculiar  union  between  God  aod 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  both  in  his  pre-existeot 
and  incarnate  state,  that  he  may  be  properly 
called  God-man  in  one  complex  person. 

Among  those  expressions  of  Scriptore  whick 
discover  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  there  are 
several  from  which  we  may  derive  a  certain 
proof  of  his  Divinity.  Such  are  those  places 
m  the  Old  Testament,  where  Uie  angel  who 
appeared  to  the  ancients  is  called  *^God,  the 
Almighty  God,  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
I  am  that  I  am,"  &c. 

Dr.  Watts  supposes,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existenoe  of  the  soul  of  Christ  explains 
dark  and  difficult  Scriptures,  and  discovers 
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many  beauties  and  proprieties  of  expression 
in  the  word  of  God,  which  on  any  other  plan 
lie  unobserved.  For  instance,  in  CoL  i.  15, 
&c.,  Christ  is  described  as  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of  eTery  creature. 
His  being  the  image  of  the  inyisible  God, 
cannot  refer  merely  to  his  Divine  nature ;  fur 
that  is  as  invisible  in  the  Son  as  in  the  Father ; 
therefore  it  seems  to  refer  to  his  pre-ezistent 
84)ul  in  union  with  the  Godhead.  Again: 
when  msn  is  said  to  be  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  Gen.  L  27,  it  may  refer  to  the  God- 
luan,  to  Christ  in  his  pre-existent  state.  God 
says,  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness.**  The  word  is  redoubled,  per- 
haps to  intimate  that  Adam  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  that  he  bore  something  of  the  image  and 
resemblance  of  the  Divine  nature. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  affirmed  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  pre-esustencc  of  the  human 
KDiil  of  Christ  weakens  and  subverts  that  of 
his  {MTsonality.  1.  A  pure  intelligent  spirit, 
h:\\  tlioy,  the  first,  the  most  ancient,  and  the 
in').st  <*xcellent  of  creatures,  created  before  the 
ftiiindation  of  the  world,  so  exactly  resembles 
the  second  {lerson  of  the  Arian  trinity,  that  it 
is  im|K)ssible  to  show  the  least  difference, 
except  in  name.  2.  The  pre-existent  intel- 
litrence  supi>06ed  in  tliis  doctrine  is  so  con- 
founded with  those  other  intelligences  called 
an>;els,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  mistaking 
this  human  soul  for  an  angel,  and  so  of  making 
the  person  of  Christ  to  consist  of  three  na- 
tures. 3.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon like  the  rest  of  mankind,  except  a  body, 
how  could  this  semi-conformity  make  him  a 
real  man  ?  4.  The  passages  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of  Jesus 
i  'hrist,  are  of  the  same  sort  with  those  which 
others  allege  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of 
all  human  souls.  5.  This  opmion,  by  ascrib- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  work  of  redemption  to 
the  sublime  human  soul,  detracts  from  the 
Dt*ity  of  Christ,  and  renders  the  last  as  passive 
as  the  first  active.  6.  This  notion  is  contrary 
to  Scripture.  St.  Paul  savs,  in  all  things  it 
behov<^  him  to  be  made  like  his  brethren ;  he 
partook  of  all  our  infirmities,  except  sin.  St 
Luke  says,  he  increased  in  stature  and  in  wu- 
dom,  Heb.  iL  17.  Luke  iL  52.  See  articles, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Ikdweluno  Schkme; 
Robinmm's  Claude,  voL  i.  pp.  214,  311 ;  WatU*s 
Works,  voL  ▼.  pp.  274,3^5;  Gilt*  Body  of 
JJiv.  voL  ii.  p.  51 ;  Robinwon's  Plea,  p,  140; 
Flemings  Christology;  Simpson**  Apology /or 
the  Trim.  p.  190;  Hawker's  Serm.  tm  ike 
Divinity  of  Christ,  pp.  44,  45. 

Pre-existiani,  a  term  applied  to  those  who 
hold  the  hypothesis  of  the  pre-existence  of 
souls,  or  the  doctrine  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men, 
which,  however,  are  not  united  to  the  body 
till  the  individuals  for  whom  they  are  destined 
are  begotten  or  bom  into  the  world.    This 


was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  his 
followers,  and  of  the  Kabbalists  among  the 
Jews.  The  doctrine  was  taught  by  Justiu 
Martyr,  Origen,  and  others  of  the  Fathers, 
and  has  been  the  common  opinion  of  mystics, 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Such  as  hold 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  human  soul  at 
the  moment  of  the  production  of  the  body,  are 
called  Creatiani ;  and  those  who  believe  in  its 
natural  propagation  by  theparents,Traduciaui. 

Premonsteantes,  or  Pramonstraten- 
BE8,  a  religions  order  of  regular  canons,  insti- 
tuted in  1120  bv  S.  Norbert,  and  thence  called 
Norbertines.  The  rule  they  followed  was  that 
of  St  Augustin,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
and  an  addition  of  certain  severe  laws,  whose 
authority  did  not  long  survive  their  founder. 

They  first  came  into  England,  a,,  d.  1 146. 
Their  first  monasterv,  called  New-house,  was 
erected  in  Lincolnshire  by  Peter  de  Saulia, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Martial  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  this  order  had  twenty -seven  monas- 
teries in  England. 

Presbttkr.  See  next  article,  and  articles 
Deacon,  Elder. 

Presbttkrianisn.  The  title  Presbyterian 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  Ilpcrr/3vr»pot*, 
which  signifies  senior,  or  elder,  intimating  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  New 
Testament  was  by  presbyteries,  that  is,  by 
association  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders, 
possessed  all  of  equal  powers,  without  any 
superioritv  among  them,  either  in  office  or 
order.  The  Presbyterians  believe,  that  the 
authority  of  their  ministers  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  LoTd*s  supper,  and  to  feed  the 
fiock  of  Christ,  is  derived  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery ;  and  they  oppose  the  independent 
scheme  of  the  common  nghts  of  Christians  by 
the  same  arguments  which  are  used  for  that 
purpose  by  tne  Episcopalians.  They  affinn, 
nowever,  that  there  is  no  order  in  the  church, 
as  established  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
superior  to  that  of  presbyters ;  that  all  minis- 
ters, being  ambassiadors  of  Christ,  are  e<iual 
by  their  commission;  that  presbyter  and 
bishop,  though  different  words,  are  of  the 
same  import ;  and  that  prelacy  was  gradually 
established  upon  the  primitrve  practice  of 
making  the  moderator,  or  speaker  of  the 
presbytery,  a  permanent  officer. 

These  positions  they  maintain  against  the 
Episcopalians  by  the  following  arguments. — 
They  observe,  that  the  apostles  planted 
churches  b^  ordaining  Ushops  and  deacons 
in  every  city;  that  tne  ministers  which  in 
one  verse  are  called  bishops,  are  in  the  next, 
perhaps,  denominated  presbyters ;  that  we  no 
where  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  any  one  church ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  concluding  bishop  and  presbyter  to  be 
two  names  for  the  same  church  officer.     This 
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is  apparent  from  Peter's  exhortation  to  the 
elders  or  presbyters  who  were  among  the 
Jewish  Christians.  **  The  elders  (presbyters) 
which  are  among  yon  I  exhort,  wno  am  also 
an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that 
shall  be  rerealed:  feed  the  flock  of  God, 
which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight 
thereof  (itriffKOfrovvrfc,  acting  as  bishops 
thereof,)  not  by  constraint,  bat  willingly  ; 
not  for  filth]^  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mmd ; 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God  s  heritage, 
but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock,**  1  Pet 
V.  2,  3.  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
the  presbyters  not  only  fed  the  flock  of  God, 
but  also  governed  that  flock  with  episcopal 
powers,  and  that  the  apostle  himself,  as  a 
church  officer,  was  nothing  more  than  a  pres- 
barter  or  elder.  The  identity  of  the  office  of 
bishop  or  presbyter  is  still  more  apparent 
fh)m  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17  ;  and  1  Thess.  v.  12; 
for  the  bishops  are  there  represented  as  go- 
verning the  flock,  speaking  to  them  the  word 
of  God,  watching  for  their  souls,  and  dis- 
charging various  offices,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  perform  to  more  than 
one  congregation. 

"  From  the  last-cited  text  it  is  evident  that 
the  bishops  (Tpot<Tra/i€voi't)  of  the  Thessa- 
lonian  churches  had  the  pastoral  care  of  no 
more  souls  than  tbey  could  hold  personal 
communion  with  in  God's  worship ;  tor  they 
were  such  as  all  the  pot>plc  were  to  know, 
esteem,  and  love,  as  those  that  not  only  were 
over  them,  but  also  *  closely  laboured  among 
them  and  admonished  them.'  But  diocesan 
bishops,  whom  ordinarily  the  hundredth  part  of 
their  flock  never  hear  nor  see,  cannot  be  those 
bishops  by  whom  that  flock  is  admonished;  nor 
can  they  be  what  Peter  requires  the  bishops 
of  the  Jewish  converts  to  be,  *  ensamples  to 
the  flock.*  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hammond, 
who  was  a  ver>'  zealous  divine,  and  a  zealot 
for  episcopacy,  that  the  elders  whom  the 
apostle  James  desires  (Jas.  v.  14)  the  sick  to 
call  for,  were  of  the  highest  permanent  order 
of  ecclesiastical  officers  ;  but  it  is  self-evident 
that  those  elders  cannot  have  been  diocesan 
bishops,  otherwise  the  sick  must  have  been 
often  without  the  reach  of  the  remedy  pro- 
posed to  them. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  upon  which 
the  Episcopalian  is  more  ready  to  rest  his 
cause  than  the  alleged  episcopacy  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  of  whom  the  former  is  said  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  the  latter  bishop 
of  Crete ;  yet  the  Presbyterian  thinks  it  clear 
as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  the  presbyters  of 
Ephesus  were  supreme  governors,  under 
Christ,  of  the  Ephesian  churches,  at  the  very 
time  that  Timothy  is  pretended  to  have  been 
their  proper  diocesan. 

•*  In  Acts  XX.  17,  &c.,  we  read,  tliat,  *from 
Miletus,  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the 
elders  (presbyters)  of  the  church.     And  when 


they  were  come  to  him,  be  said  unto  them, 
Ye  know,  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into 
Asia,  after  what  manner  I  haTe  been  widi 
you  at  all  seMons.     And  now,  I  know  that 
ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching 
the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  oo 
more.     Wherefore  I  take  yon  to  reccffd  this 
day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men.    For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  yon  all  the  counsel  of  God.     Take  heed, 
therefore,  onto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  yen 
overseers,  (itriirroirovc,  bishcma,)  to  feed  the 
church  of  God,  which   be    hath  pnrcbsfcd 
with  his  own  blood.     For  I  kiiow  this,  that 
after  my  departure  shall    grievous  wolves 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flocL 
Also  of  your   ownselves    shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  dis- 
ciples sLfter  them.     Therefivre  watch,  sad  re- 
member, that,  by  the  space  of  tlu^ee  yesrs,  I 
ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  dsy 
with  tears.     And  now,  brethren,  I  coomieiid 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,' 
&c 

*'  From  this  passage  it  is  crident  that  there 
was  in  the  city  of  Ephesus  a  plurality  of  pss- 
tors  of  equal  authority,  without  any  superior 
pastor  or  bishop  over  them  ;  fbr  the  apostle 
directs  his  discourse  to  them  all  in  common, 
and  gives  them  equal  power  over  the  wbok 
flix>k.  Dr.  Hammond,  indeed,  imagines  that 
the  elders  whom  Paul  called  to  Miletus,  were 
the  bishops  of  Asia,  and  that  he  sent  for  them 
to  Ephesus,  because  that  city  was  Uie  n^tro- 
polis  of  this  province.  But  were  this  opinion 
well  founded,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
sacred  writer  would  have  called  them  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  but  the 
elders  of  the  church  in  general,  or  the  elden 
of  the  churches  in  Asia.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  apostle  was  in  sodi 
haste  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  sacred  his- 
torian measures  his  time  by  days ;  wheress 
it  must  have  required  several  months  to  call 
together  the  bishops  or  elders  of  all  the  citief 
of  Asia,  and  he  might  certainly  have  gone  to 
meet  them  at  Ephesus,  in  less  time  than  wooU 
be  requisite  for  their  meeting  in  that  city,  and 
proceeding  thence  to  him  at  Miletus.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  been  either  the  joiBt 
pastors  of  one  congregation,  or  the  pastors  of 
different  congregations  in  one  ci^ ;  and  a§  it 
was  thus  in  Ephesus,  so  it  was  in  Philippi; 
for  we  find  the  apostle  addressing  his  epistk 
*  to  all  the  saints  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  are 
at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacooi.' 
From  the  passage  before  us  it  is  likewise 
plain,  that  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  had  not 
only  the  name,  but  the  whole  power  of  biabofs 
given  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  tbey 
are  enjoined  to  do  the  whole  work  of  bishapi 
—  TToiiiavtiv  rr}v  ^irrXi|<ruxv  rov  Bcov — ^whidi 
signifies  to  rule  as  well  as  feed  the  ehurdi  d 
God.    Whence  we  see  that  the  apostle  nakei 
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the  power  of  goTeming  inseparable  firom 
that  of  preaching  and  watching ;  and  that, 
according  to  him,  all  who  are  preachen  of 
God's  word,  and  watchmen  of  souls,  are  ne- 
cessarily rulers  or  goTemors  of  the  church, 
without  being  accountable  for  their  manage- 
ment to  any  prelate,  but  only  to  their  Lord 
Christ,  from  whom  their  power  is  deriyed. 

"*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  apoetle  Paul 
left  in  the  church  of  Ephesns,  which  he  had 
planted,  no  other  successors  to  himself  than 
prfsbvter-bishops,  or  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  tW  he  did  not  devolTe  his  power  upon 
any  prelate.    Timothy,  whom  the  Episcopa* 
liana  allege  to  haTe  Men  the  first  bishop  of 
Kphesiis,  was  present  when  this   settlement 
M  as  made.  Acts  xx.  5 ;  and  it  is  surely  not 
to  be  Kupposed  that,  had  he  been  their  bishop, 
the  apostle  would  have  dcToWed  the  whole 
episcopal  power  upon  the  presbyters  before 
his  face.     If  ever  there  were  a  season  fitter 
than  another  for  pointing  out  the  duty  of  this 
supposed  bishop  to  his  diocese,  and  his  pres- 
byter's duty  to  him,  it  was  surely  when  raul 
was  taking  his  final  leave  of  them,  and  dis- 
coursing so  pathetically  concerning  the  duty 
of  overseers,  the  coming  of  ravenous  wolves, 
and  the  conse<fuent  hazard  of  the  flock.     In 
this  farewell  discourse  he  tells  them,  that '  he 
had  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  them  all  the 
counsel  of  God.'     But  with  what  truth  could 
this  have  been  said,  if  obedience  to  a  diocesan 
bish'ip  had   been  any  part  of  their   duty, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  apostle*s  speaking,  or 
at  any  future  period  ?    He  foresaw  that  ra- 
venous wolves  would  enter  in  among  them, 
and  that  even  some   of  themselves  should 
arise  speaking  per^'erse  things ;  and  if,  as  the 
Fpisco|Hdians    allege,    diocesan    episcopacy 
was  the  remedy  provided  for  these  evils,  is  it 
not  strange,  passing  strange,  that  the  inspired 
preacher  did  not  foresee  that  Timothy,  who 
was  then  standing  by  the  side  of  him,  was 
destined  to  fill  that  important  office ;  or  if  he 
did  foresee  it,  that  he  omitted  to  recommend 
him  to  his  future  charge,  and  to  give  him 
proper  instructions  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  ? 

^  But  if  Timothy  was  not  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  his  office  in 
that  city  ?  for  that  he  resided  there  for  some 
time,  and  was  by  the  apostle  invested  with 
authority  to  ordain  and  rebuke  presbyters, 
are  facts  about  which  all  parties  are  agreed, 
and  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  controverted  by 
any  reader  of  Paul's  epistles.  To  this  the 
Pri'sbyterian  replies,  with  confidence,  that 
the  power  which  Timothy  exercised  in  the 
church  of  Ephesus  was  that  of  an  evangelist, 
2  Tim.  iv.  5,  and  not  a  fixed  prelate.  But, 
according  to  Eusebius,  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist was  *  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  fiiith 
m  barbarous  nations,  and  to  constitute  among 
them  pastors,  after  which  he  passed  on  to 
other  countries.'    Accordingly  wc  find  that 


Timothjr  ^^Ai  resident  for  a  time  at  Philippi 
and  Corinth,  (PhiL  ii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  xvi. 
10,  11)  as  well  as  Ephesus,  and  that  he  had 
as  much  authority  over  those  churches  as 
over  that  of  which  he  is  spid  to  have  been 
the  fixed  bishop.    *  Now,  if  Timotheus  come, 
•ee  that  he  may  be  with  you  without  fear, 
for^he  worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  I 
also  do.    Let  no  man,  therefore,  despise  him.* 
This  text  mi^t   lead  us  to   suppose  that 
Timothy  was  bishop  of  Corinth  as  well  as  of 
Ephesus,  for  it  is  stronger  than  that  upon 
which  his  episcopacy  of  the  hitter  church  is 
chiefly  built    The  apostle  sa^s,  1  Tim.  L  3, 
*  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus, 
when  I   went   into    Macedonia,  that   thou 
mightest  charge  some  that  they  teach  no 
other  doctrine.'    But  had  Timothy  been  the 
fixed  bishop  of  that  city,  there  would  surely 
have  been  no  necessity  for  beseechine  him  to 
abide  with  his  flock.     It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  which  alone 
was  written  to  him  during  his  residence  at 
Ephesus,  was  of  a  date  prior  to  Paul's  meeting 
with  the  elders  of  that  church  at  Miletus ; 
for  iu  the  epistle  he  hopes  to  come  to  him 
shortly :  whereas  he  tells  the  elders  at  Mi- 
letus that  thev  should  see  his  face  no  more. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  Ti- 
mothy was  left  by  the  apostle  at  Ephesus 
only  to  supply  his  place  during  his  temporary 
absence  in  Macedonia ;  and  that  be  could  not 
possibly  have  been  constituted  fixed  bishop 
of  that  church,  since  the  episcopal  powers 
were  afterwards  committed  to  the  presbyters 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  presence. 

"•  The  identity  of  the  office  of  bishop  and 
presbyter  being  thus  clearly  established,  it 
follows,  that  the  presbyterate  is  the  highest 
permanent  office  in  the  church,  and  that  every 
faithful  pastor  of  a  flock  is  successor  to  the 
apostles  m  every  thing  in  which  they  were  to 
have  any  successors.  In  the  apostolic  office 
there  were  indeed  some  things  peculiar  and 
extraordinarjT,  such  as  their  immediate  odl  by 
Christ,  their  infallibility,  their  being  witnesses 
of  our  Lord's  resurreeUon,  and  their  unu- 
nited jurisdiction  over  the  whole  world. 
These  powers  and  privileges  could  not  be  con- 
veyed oy  imposition  of  hands  to  any  succes- 
sors, whether  called  presbyters  or  bishops ; 
but  as  rulers  or  office-bearers  in  particidar 
churche*,  we  have  the  confession  of  *thc 
very  ehicfest  apostles,'  Peter  and  John,  that 
the^  were  nothing  more  than  presbyters,  or 
parish  ministers.  This  being  the  case,  the 
dispute  which  has  been  so  warmly  agitated 
concerning  the  validity  of  Presbjrterian  ordi- 
nation may  be  soon  decided ;  for  if  the  cere- 
mony of  ordination  be  at  all  essential,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  such  a  ceremony  performed  by 
presbyters  must  be  vidid,  as  there  is  no  higher 
order  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  church  by  whom 
it  can  be  performed.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  Timothy  himself^  though  said  to  be  a 
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bishop,  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  a  presbytery.  At  that  ordioation, 
indofd,  St  Paul  presided,  but  he  could  preside 
only  as  primus  in  ptirihus ;  for  we  have  seen 
that,  as  permanent  olficers  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  the  apostles  themselves  were  no  more 
than  presbyters.  If  the  apostkV  hands  were 
iuiiHised  for  any  other  purposi',  it  must  have 
been  to  communicate  those  charismaUit  or 
miraculous  giAs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
were  then  so  frequent ;  but  which  no  modem 
presbyter  or  bishop  will  pretend  to  give, 
unless  his  understanding  be  clouded  by 
the  grossest  ignorance,  or  perverted  by  the 
most  frantic  enthusiasm. " 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  strict  Presbyterians.  Their  mode  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  was  brought  thither 
from  Geneva  by  John  Knox,  the  famous 
Scotch  reformer,  and  who  has  been  styled 
the  Apostle  of  S<.'otland. 

Their  doctrines  are  Calvinistic,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  confession  of  faith,  and  the  larger 
and  shorter  catechisms ;  though  the  clergy, 
when  composing  instructions,  either  for  their 
respective  (mrishes,  or  the  public  at  large, 
are  no  more  fettered  by  the  Confession,  tlian 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  are  bv 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Many  in  both 
communities  take  a  more  extensive  latitude 
than  their  formulas  allow  them. 

As  to  the  church  government  among  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  no  one  is  ignorant,  that, 
fronj  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation  among 
us  till  the  era  of  the  revolution,  there  was  a 
jHTiK'tual  struggle  between  the  court  and  the 
people,  for  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal 
or  a  prcsbyterian  form  :  the  former  model  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  patronized  by  the 
House  of  Stuart  on  account  of  the  support 
which  it  gave  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ; 
tlu'  latter  was  the  favourite  of  the  majority 
of  the  jK'ople,  perhaps  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  superior  claim  to  apostolical  institution, 
as  because  the  laity  are  mixed  with  the 
clergy  in  church  judicatories,  and  the  two  or- 
ders, which  under  episcopacy  are  kept  so  dis- 
tinct, incorporated,  as  it  were,  into  one  body. 
In  the  Scottish  church,  every  regulation  of 
public  worship,  every  act  of  discipline,  and 
every  ecclesiastical  censure,  is  the  joint  work 
of  a  certain  numl)er  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
acting  together  with  equal  authority,  and  de- 
ciding every  question  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 
The  laymen  who  thus  fonn  an  essential  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scotland  ore 
called  ruling  elders,  and  hold,  it  is  maintained, 
the  same  office,  as  well  as  the  same  name,  with 
those  brethren  (Acts  xv.)  who  joined  with  the 
apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  in  determin- 
ing the  imi)ortant  question  concerning  the 
necessity  of  imposing  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
verts the  ritual  observances  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  These  lay-elders,  it  is  further  as- 
serted, Paul  enjoined  Timothy  (1  Tim.  v.  17) 


to  account  worthy  of  double  honcmr,  if  they 
should  rule  welL  and  discharge  the  duties  for 
which  they  were  separated  IVoni  the  ro alti- 
tude of  their  brethren.  In  the  Church  of 
Scotland  every  parish  has  two  or  thr«e  of 
those  lay-elders,  persons  chosen  from  amoog 
the  heads  of  fimiilies,  i>f  known  orthodoxy, 
and  steady  adherence  to  the  worship,  disn- 
pline,  and  gOTemment  of  the  church.  Being 
solemnly  engaged  to  use  their  utmost  eodea- 
▼ours  for  the  suppression  of  Tice  and  cherish- 
ing of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  exercise  disci- 
pline uiithfully  and  diligently,  the  minister, 
m  the  presence  of  the  congregmtion,  seta  them 
apart  to  their  office  by  solemn  prayer ;  and 
concludes  the  ceremony,  which  U  sometiiDcs 
called  ordination,  with  exhorting  both  eld«n 
and  people  to  their  respective  duties. 

The  Kirk  Session,  which  is  the  lowest  ec- 
clesiastical judicatory,  consists  of  the  minist«r 
and  those  elders  of  the  congregation.  Th« 
minister  is  ex  officio  moderator,  but  has  no 
negative  voice  over  the  decision  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  nor,  indeed,  has  he  a  right  to  vote  a 
all,  unless  when  the  voice  of  the  elders  air 
equal  and  opposite.  He  may,  indeed,  entifr 
'  his  protest  against  their  sentence,  if  he  thiak 
it  improper,  and  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  presbytery ;  but  this  privilege  belongs 
equally  to  every  elder,  as  well  as  to  every 
pt>rson  who  may  believe  himself  acprieved 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  session.  The  dea- 
cons, whose  proper  office  is  to  take  care  of 
the  poor,  may  be  present  in  ever>'  sesuoo. 
and  offer  their  counsel  on  all  questions  that 
come  before  it ;  but,  except  in  what  relates  to 
the  distribution  of  alms,  they  have  no  decinve 
vote  with  the  minister  and  elders. 

The  next  judicatory  is  the  presbytery, 
which  consists  of  all  the  pastors  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  and  one  nding  elder  from  each 
parish,  commissioned  by  his  brethren  to  i«> 
present,  in  conjunction  with  the  minister,  the 
session  of  that  parish.  The  presbytery  treau 
of  such  matters  as  concern  the  particohr 
churches  within  its  limits ;  as  the  examina- 
tion, admission,  ordination,  and  censnring  of 
ministers ;  the  licensing  of  probationers,  re- 
buking the  gross  or  contumacious  sinners,  tlw 
directing  of  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  deciding  upon  references  and  appeals 
from  kirk  sessions,  resolving  cases  of  coo- 
science,  explaining  difficulties  in  doctrine  or 
discipline ;  and  censuring,  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  any  heresy  or  erroneous  doetrinr 
which  hath  either  been  publicly  or  privately 
maintained  within  the  bounds  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  frankly  acknov- 
ledged  that  they  cannot  altogether  approve  of 
that  part  of  her  constitution  which  gives  an 
equal  vote,  in  questions  of  heresy,  to  an  illi- 
terate mechanic  and  his  enlightened  pastm*. 
We  are  persuaded  (say  they)  that  it  has  been 
the  source  of  much  trouble  to  many  a  pioot 
clergyman,  who  from  the  laudable  desire  d 
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^^xplaininff  \h<^  Scripturt»s,  and  (IMaring  to 
his  H(H'k  uli  t!u*  counsel  of  (.tod,  has  employed 
a  vjriofy  ot'oxprestiions  of  the  same  import  to 
illiLstratc  tliose  articles  of  faith,  which  may 
1).'  «)bscnrcly  expressed  in  the  established 
standard*.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in 
I»n<bytfrios  the  only  prerogfati^es  which  the 
pa'iiors  hnvi'  over  the  ruling  elders  are,  the 
jM»M«»r  (if  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands, 
ail  1  tlir  ])riv'U-j:e  of  havinf^  the  moderator 
cli'-'ii  from  tlu'lr  l>odv. 

rn)!M  till' judgment  of  the  presbytery  there 
li  ■>  ail  appi-al  to  th**  proWncial  synod,  which 
(•rliriarilv  meets  t\*ice  in  the  vear,  and  exer- 
(•i»i-s  ovor  the  presbyteries  within  the  pro- 
vince a  jiir<s<licti(m  similar  to  that  which  is 
v»".tttl  in  each  presbytery  over  the  several 
k'rk  sessions  within  its  bounds.  Of  these 
syno<ls  there  are  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  fif- 
teen, which  are  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  several  presbyteries  within  the  respective 
provinces  which  give  names  to  the  synods. 

The  highest  authority  in   the   Church  of 
Scotland  is  the  General  Assemblv,  which  con- 
si^ts  of  a  certain  numK»r   of  ministers  and 
ruling  elders  delegated  from  each  presbytery, 
an<l  of  cominissifiners  from  the  universities 
and  n»yal  boroughs.     A  presbytery  in  which 
there  are  few«*r  than  twelve  parishes  sends  to 
the  general  ass*Mnbly  two  mmisters  and  one 
ruling  elder :  if  it  contain  l>elween  twelve  and 
eight''en  ministers,  it  sends  three  of  these, 
and  one  ruling  elder :  if  it  contain  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  ministers,  it  sends 
four  ministers,  and  two  ruling  eklers  ;  and  of 
twenty -four    ministers,  when   it  contains   so 
many,  it  sends  five,  with  two  ruling  elders. 
Kvery  royal  bon)ugh  sends  one  ruling  elder, 
and  Kdiiiburgh  two,  whose  election  must  be 
attested  by  the  kirk  sessions  of  their  resptc- 
tive  Ix^roughs.     P^very  university  sends  one 
c<miinis.sioner  from  its  own  body.     The  coni- 
in'ssioiicrs  are  chosen  annually  six  weeks  Ih.*- 
fofo  the  meeting  of  the  assembly;  and  the 
ruling  eld'Ts  are  often  men  of  the  first  enii- 
n  Mce  in  the   kingdom  for  rank  and  talents. 
In  this  assemblv,  which  meets  onee  a  vtar.  I 
the  king  presides  by  his  cominis.sioner,  \iho  \ 
i^  always  a  nobleman,  and  has  a  salary   of 
l')iM>/,   iK-r  annum;  but  he  has  no  voice  in 
their  de!ilK>rations.     The  order  of  their  pro-  ' 
cee<lings  is   regular,   though   sometimes   the  i 
numlK'r  of  members  creates  a  confusion,  v,  hich 
the  mtxlerator,  who  is  chosen  from  among  , 
the  ministers  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  speaker  of  | 
the  house,  has  not  sutficient  authority  to  pre- 
vent.      ApiK'als   are    brought   from    all   the  ] 
other  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland  to  the 
tieneral  Assembly  ;  and   in  questions  purely 
religious,  no  appeal  lies  from  its  determina- 
tion.    See  liau*   View  of  a  Crttspfl  Church; 
flnctf-}.  lirit^  Art.  Prcsbjfterinns;  Uroicns  ViH' 
iliiittinn  of  the  Hrvxfn/Unan  Form  of  Church 
(rorernni^'nt ;    Scotch   Cntiftss'tm    and    JJircC' 
toty.     For  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 


against  Presbyterian  church  government,  see 
articles  Brownists,  Ciu'rch,  Conureo.v- 
Tio.vAi.,  and  Epik-opacy. 

Presrvtkhianh,  CrMnKRLAM),  a  body  of 
North    American  Presbyterims,  who  reside 
principally   in    the   states  of  Kentucky   and 
Tennes-ee,  and  the  a4jacent  territories.     The 
causes  which  led  to  its  formation  are  the  fol- 
low ing.     AlHMit  the  }ear  18tM),  a  very  great 
revival   of   religion    took    place   within    the 
bounds  of  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  in  conse- 
quence <»f  which  a  greater  number  of  new 
Congregations  were  fornuHl  than  it  was  possi- 
ble to  supply  witli  regularly  educati.>d  minis- 
ters.    To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  resolved  to 
license  men  to  preiich  who  were  apt  to  teach, 
and  sound  in  the  faith,  though  they  had  not 
gone  through  any  course  of  classical  study. 
This  took  place  at  the  Transylvania  presby- 
terv ;  but  as  many  of  its  members  were  dis- 
satisfied  M-ith   the    projKJsed   innovation,   an 
appeal  was  made   to   the  synod,  which   ap- 
p<)mted  a  commission  to  examine   into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case;  the  result  of  whose 
report  was  a  prohibition  of  the  labours  of  un- 
educated ministers,   which   led   the   op|)ONiie 
party  to  form  themselves  into  an  ind<'pendent 
presbytery,  which  took   its   name   from  the 
district  of  Cumberland,  in  which  it  was  con- 
stituted. 

As  to  doctrinal  views,  they  occupy  a  kind 
of  middle  ground  between  Calvin ists  aiid 
Arminians.  They  reject  the  doctrine  of  etiT- 
nal  reprobation,  and  hold  the  universality 
of  re<lem})tion,  and  tliat  the  Spirit  of  (lod. 
operates  on  the  wt)rld,  or  as  co-ex tensively 
as  Christ  has  made  the  atonement,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  all  men  inexcusable. 
The  numbi'r  of  their  congregations  amounts 
to  sixty. 

PRKSnVTERIAXS,      DlS.^^KNTINC,      tllOSO       in 

Scotland,  who,  though  hold'-ng  the  principles 
of  prenbytcrian  church  government,  have 
separated  from  the  kirk,  and  are  formed 
into  several  distinct  b<jdies.  See  Ukmkf, 
Shx-KDKR.s,   and    Syxod,    Ui:fohmi.i>    1*kes- 

BYTKRIAN. 

Prksuvterian's,  E\(;lisii.  The  first  ad- 
herents of  this  form  of  church  government 
in  England  were  those  Protestants  who  re- 
turned from  Frankfort,  to  which  place  they 
had  tied  for  refuge  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  There  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  (.leiieva  platform,  and,  returning  to  their 
native  country  in  the  time  of  Klizabeth,  tliey 
at  first  met  in  private  houses,  and  afterwards 
more  publ-cly,  on  which  occasions  the  wor- 
ship was  conducted  agreeably  to  the  forms  of 
the  Geneva  service-book.  The  first  Presby- 
terian place  of  worship  that  wds  built  was  at 
Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  where  also  they 
formed  a  presbyterj-.  Other  presluteries 
were  then  rapidly  constituted  in  most  of  the 
counties  in  England;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
number  of  the  Presbyterians  is  said  to  have 
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:«Tn'Mint«»il   to  a  limKlrid  thfi'i-;;»n«i.      In    ilu-  stiirnrmp  all  this  temporal   pro\  ision,  psi^udt)- 

tinu*  <  f  (*r'^ln^w•ll  tJii  y  li<M  ili.-  f.iiiiiins  Wt-st-  prfsbjuririnism  is  s»i*ii;r|rling  for  its  txlsttrut 

ii);ii-?<'r   A^— nii>l\,  rt.i.sisti:;;:  <»f  a  liniKlrt'il  ;  —  «.r..stnn'.'d  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  l-j  tbi 

.'.:••]  i\\':\  Pi'.'! '•trr>.  «if  xU:t)i.i.  Iiimvvit,  M'vori  ,  iutlMviii-c  of  enli^ihtenfd    cn:ioi&.;n.  and  the 

^*-Tv  iij'Ii  pi'MlfTits.      'rh«._\    i.i-.*    Ii.  I'l-d  that  i  /ralfuiit  ]  njiDn'ciiii'*"  of  i'lirisfirjii  dijctrict: 

|-!'->h\  t«'ri.i:iis!i»    viMild    In-   ii::»Io    tlii*  « stah-  '  and.  on  ihe  «»tlifr.  paralyz*.*d    by  tin*  t«>rjvio 

ii-lu'«i  r«|jt:i(»n  of  Ijifrland  hv  an  ai-t  t^f  i»ar-  t<»iu-li  of  i-iiiiU'lilv.  vrith  wliich   it  is  bu:  t« 

li  Mi.iiit  ;  }>\U  a  law  >^xs  cnM'trd.  prantm^'  Inv  m.r.T:«lly  found  t«>  1h*  in  c«ir.tuot. 

t'  1'  iiii'nj  to  I'vrrx  one  t'»  tliiiik  anil  von-sliij*  '       Thrri*  fxist  in  Knjrland,  both  in  tho  mttro- 

a*«  \i:'  I'l'-a^'il,  which   |«rovfl  a  trr«  ..t  i-no-s  ri*  roli-^,  and  in  ditVi-rcn*  countifiv.  a  nnuil-^r  i-f 

to  till'  Pri-.-hU'-riaM-.  vln»  h.id  i\|M\f»''l  to  ^(^.'  l*r«-li\ ti-rian   <m»:  srroj.aTioiis.   'wliich    have  no 

th -i.'  oj  ;M.iirnt<.  t '^jK.'i.'iully  the  lnii-jKiidi;iils,  c"i'iii;»  xion  miiIi  i1h*  S»'oiniaT.s.  hut  wry  inii.Tr.- 

C!'n»i'*i  *«  1\  ('n\  li-il.  nniu'i.)n  with  the  1  hurfh  of  Sootlatirl.  or  :h? 

\rH.ii:  ili-  li.  :'i  iii-n-  «.f  hi.st  ri:itin-v,  th«  nih  *^  ■*  !ih  Si-tcd*  I'i.     'rhv.se  ar**,  tluri-fon.  care- 

fh.'    Iiiu-;-!  Ti.!- :i*^    l.id     f:ri:i»ly    :iii_'nii-.:t  -^  r'il!\    t«»   W  di.-tinjrui.'.hid    from    the   rrip-l^h 

l.-.'h  ill   vi'..  ;ii..l  ijuijilHT  cf  i1m'  I'ri"«l)\t'-ri/:i  I  l*r.  s.ri\  tvrians. 

oi-'ijrt  i:;ifi'.i's  Mrri-  ni.ii*l\  tIi»i.Mt*  t'l'i^o  «'!"  t'i»-  ,       l'i<i,>«  ii.Ni  K  of  Cini>   is    r»ri'kno\»h*djv. '"•r 

fi'i-nuT:  hut  ll.r  Lrra-liial  incriiiM'  i»f  Arniiiiiaii  that  kiioM  U-i!l'«'  whivh  (mmI   lias  of  th::jcs  to 

a:  il    Arl;in   M'iii-:iH'nis,   and    tin*    i.M.i.s«'«iiu'rit  rMm.'.       Thf   diK'trinc*    of     pn-desiinaii'ii    i* 

din;inut:f»n    «'f    inti-ii-st    in    th«  ir    pi-.-.u  hiiiL'.  f-'iin  Ud  <Mi  tlu*  |Tcsoicnot*  of  Cii«d,  aud  r-a  lU 

|M'.»tTfnllv  I  prr.ifi'il  on 'III' '•uti' of  tiit'ir  cun-  sv.;p"."«iti«in  <»f  all   futurity  bvinp  pre-n-iit  t? 

jT'i  L':i:i»:i'«.  a<   t!i<.»»r  \vho  iDitld   ii'»t   hf  s-iiis-  h.-n.      rrnj^iTl}   siH-akippr,    indc-vd,   pri  M.-iiii' 

fiiii  with  :inti-e\anj:i.-l>al  aiid  dr\  ini»r.il  ili>-  <i:'-].'i<i'«,    tl'.:il   i»f   prvd«  slinalir.n  ;    for   if  w«r 

iMMirs*'*..    I, -ft   th«  m,  and  jttint'd   thf  liidrpi-n-  |  ali<'w   tli  it  tl-.»d  from   all  ciemity  f»»resa"»  Lu 

«l^'nt^.     'I'his  di-t'  rioratinii  ronrsr  i^■^^'•:!.  witli  |  thinrs,  he  in'ist  thns  liavo  fori->i'en   thii:«  in 

niiinv,  in  downri'rht  Scriiiianisni.     Mini>ti'r'i  >  ('>»i:x,,jiu'nco  «>f  hi**  ix'nnittinj;  or  forv-ajio.i:- 

of  l.ix   livA  dul'i  »'i>  M:!tinu-nt<  Mort'  at  lir-t  \uj    ihrin.       Honoi.'    oviMitS    aro    not   trrli^a 

a«-'«'>  *!.itvl    a-i    li  <iiiriT<.   «r    (*i^-p.>>*<ir.'.   with  i-u  n-l\    lii-causc  fon-kn<»wn  ;    hut   fur«.k'«uvn 

<ilil«'r  jiiinistiT*.   f»f  onhi»d.»\'    vii-w*;    and   a>  hn.Mi'.c    antfeedentiy  certain   on   acc(>aut  <1 

th«s.'  «lifd.  tin  y  n.itn  rally  tatni*  t««  I"-  p'->.«'e'"'i  •!  |»r.'  li  torminini:    ria.M>ns.       Soc    Furlknoti- 

of   tije   int'.n*' iliame   of  the    <'i):ipri  .:r:».li'*.:j-.  i.i  ;  «;r.  Pki:i>i:sTIXAT1on-. 

'riii.ir  si-niinario.s  aiso  hecanu'  iiiteeted   witli  ■       Pui.m  uiniov.  in    the»dopy,  ktiis  a  kind  rf 

IhTfsy  ;  and  fmni   those  f«»untains    p<iis,»iu-il  arfjr.im-nt   pleaded  hy  Tertuilian  and  oiht'TJ 

Rtrt-anis  were  let  in  np'>n  tin-  «'hurehis.  Triis-  in  the   tliinl  cntury  against  erronemis  d*-* 

tei's  «.f  Arian  or  Swinian  opini«  ns  appointid  tor^;.     This  nuxle  of  ur^iiin|]:  has  Nfn  dir<- 

iniiii.-ler-*  h«»idin^  thr-sf  opiniuiis  «ivit  »>rlh<»-  pis-tl  h\  some,  lK>th  lK-cau>e   it  has  Kf  a  iiivd 

i\nx  eonL'roi:ati'i;i»;,  t-i.ntrarv  to  thrir  \\islns  hv  I*api>ts,  and  lu'e.uiM?  ihev  think  that  truib 

u:.«l    stdieita'ions.      I'lulownirni'^,    tint    wi-re  ,  ha>' no  nted  of  sueh  a  supjMirt.      C)th«*,  h'.-w- 

foiindi-d    exjjn'SKlN    with   the  vii'w   of  main-  ■  ov»t,  think   that  if  it   can  bv  f^h«iwn  that  nv\ 

tainin;:  tlu*  preaching'  of  the  di>etrint  s  of  our  pariit-ular  d«Ktrine  of  t'liristianlty  vas  h»!d 

l.l»^d'^  deitj   and  at'MU'inent.  and  oiImt  diie-  in    the  earliest   ajres,   even    approaehiiiir  the 

trines  tle-rewith  ciniiu-c'ted  ;     in  t«tlnT  word*;,  !  a]>o*.t<'lic.    it    nnist    have    very   conv'.it-raMc 

the   djM'frinr.s    <ont;;i:i"'d    in    the    AvMMi:hl\\  AY«.'i;jht  :  and.  indoini,  that    it   has  S"».  upp»."3rs 

co'ifrs!,i»)ns!    a:;il    e:it"ihisni<,   wore  apir<»['ri-  fmni  tin'  UI!iver^al   ap|»«'als  of  all  p.irti."«  ti^ 

afi'd   to   till'  stijiptirt  iif  a   s;.  «teni  whi«-h   the  th'.M'   early  times  in   sup|x>rt  of  their  \<\r:\- 

foiiniI«TS  wmiM    ha\«-    lnJil    in    ntti-r   ahln)r-  ctil  ir  opinions.     l^esidt»s,  tho  thinp  is  in  is^tl: 

renee.      In   thi-*   way    ha\e   npnaiil-*  of  «»ne  natnral;  ff)r  if  a  n»an  finds  a  varivtv  of  ef i::- 

Inunlrc-d  and   st'\r- t\    elj:i;»eN  eMino  into  tin-  i(kns  in  the  v orld  np<in  important  j»as?a?i-#  in 

hand^  t>f  th--  ]  n-^ci.:  i.'i-i'eia'io.i  of  Sooiniaiis,  ■  Svriptnre.  whrre  shall  he  Ik*  so  apt  t«>  jrvt  Tl:e 

nln»,  in  ^nliT  to  i\-!.r;i  tl..  .11.  nii\M  di-'.n«jinn-  '  true  ser.>e  as  from  con  tern  j>orarj'  writers.  <:r 

onsly    iirrn'jai**    to    tri;;isilvi -.  tli«*    nrnne  of  otlnrs  who  livi.'d  very  near  t  ho  apastolio  agi? 

yVi  s/i,//. //i./ix-,  ih<»n-'h  th.-\    I  :'v»'   nuThinj-  iu  And  if  sneh  a  man  shall  find  anv  d'-ctntii- 1? 

tin*   }-lMp.'  of    p!-.-Vyr«p:in    ch'.inh    covern-  inl<Tpretatifm   to  have  been    uiiivtrrsully  be- 

meni  :  aiid  m  hat  i ,  of  infir.itfl\   ;r.':«i-r  mo-  lievecl   in   :he  first  acv^  or,  as  Vice::!  in*  U- 

incnt.  n  )t   -o   mnch   iis  a  ^'in-d  (f  tluM-  doo-  rinensis  words  it,  scniptr  uhitfuv  vt  nfifr.:.^l-v<, 

tr-n  il   p;i:  ■  .t.!v»  wliieh  di>lini.-Ti:..!,  .;  th.«  oM  ho  will  un-piestio^ahly   be  dispos^Hl  to  tl.ink 

J*n'sh\  f' r'l.ii. ;.  atnl,  as  JM  .1  ncici  1.  t<»  ;!nns-  sneh  early  and  universal  eonsoiit,  or  sn»Ii  prt- 

mit  whi<'n   to   po.^ti-niy,  tluy   ei.ili»\\«d  these  ■  serip'i'»n.  of  ^ery  consijienible  Moi^ht  in  U- 

chap'.ds.      What  Mith  tln'se  ondownnnt-i.  ami  terniinini:  his  opinion. 

*li  t  with  ehivitits  wliieh  havi- hoi-n  similarly  j       risi>i>imoN'.  as  it  relates  to  tlio  niir.d.  >> 

i'j-  t.;>.t-  d  from  thi  ir  nii^inal  puriw.-o.  the  Sm-  a  snpp«)sitii)n  lonneil  lM'l<^.re  examination.  As 


ci:  :"."i-'  have  in  tl.  n"  ha'i'N  an  aiMiual  amonnt 
of  not  hi"'  tii.i'i  7<'0.  /..  l-i-vidis  t!ii'  i»rt.ei'e<l8 
<>*•  .'.0,0  'II/.  h  l\  l-y  I>r.  ^^illlams,  f<»r  the  Mip- 
p  'rt  (»f  orthodox  sentiments.     Vet,  not  with- 


it  ril.;tis  to  the  oonduet  or  nioi-ul  nctii'ii.  it 
inipiiis  ;:rropance  or  irreverence.  As  it  re- 
lates to  religion  in  general,  it  is  a  bold  and 
daring  contidence  in  the  goodness  of  GiaI 
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n  ithonl  obt^iencc  to  his  will.  Pri'sntnptuous 
^ills  must  Ix'  distinnriiislK'd  from  sins  of  in- 
llrniity,  or  thost*  failings  iK*culiar  to  humnn 
iiMtut  e,  1  \rl.  vii.  20 ;  1  John  i.  8,  y  ;  from 
si:is  (l(nu*  throuf!h  ignorance,  Luke  xii.  48 ; 
IV  u\  iV«»ni  sins  int«>  which  men  are  hurried  by 
FP'ldon  ini'l  vioK-nt  temptation,  GaL  vi.  1. 
Tlw  iiijindicnts  which  nMider  sin  presump- 
tiit>us  n\K\  knowledge,  Jo!in  xv.  22  ;  deliht^ra- 
tii»:i  jiiid  cunti'ivance,  l*n)V.  vL  14 ;  Psal. 
xxwi.  -1 ;  4ibMinaey.  Jer.  xliv.  Ifi;  Deut.  i.  13; 
iiijftriitiKU  to  the  remonstrances  of  conscience, 
Ai-.-i  vii.  .'j1  ;  opp<isition  to  the  dispensations 
oi  I*ro\iiIiMue.  J  Chron.  xxviii.  22;  and  re- 
p-a'tii  e<»ninnssit>n  of  the  same  sin,  Pisal. 
ix.wi.i.  17.  Presumptuous  sins  are  nnmer- 
ou-i ;  such  as  profane  swearing,  perjury,  thet>, 
a  Inltt-ry,  drunkenness  Sabbatli-breaking,  &c. 
Tiiese  may  be  more  particubrly  considered 
OS  prohumptuous  sins,  because  they  are  gener- 
aly  ctwiunitted  against  a  known  law,  and  so 
iKU'u  rt'pi'atcd.  Sueh  sins  are  most  Iieinous 
in  ilu'ir  nature,  and  most  pernicious  in  their 
etlVcts.  Tlu'v  are  said  to  be  a  reproach  to 
thi*  Lord,  Numb.  xv.  3  ;  ihey  harden  the 
ln'art,  1  Tim.  iv.  2  ;  draw  down  judgments 
from  lieiven,  Numb.  xv.  31 ;  even  when  re- 
]  «>niod  of,  are  seldom  pardoned  without  some 
\i.NiMe  testimony  of  (mxI's  displeasure,  2  Sam. 
xii.  lo.  As  it  respects  professors  of  religion, 
as  one  obsi-rves,  they  sin  presumptuously,  L 
V.  hen  thi-y  take  up  u  profession  of  religion 
w  ithnut  principle ;  2.  wlien  they  profess  to 
a>k  the  hlehsing  of  God,  and  yet  go  on  in  for- 
bidilen  courses ;  3.  when  they  do  not  take  re- 
Wjium  as  tliey  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  4. 
Mliiu  thev  make  their  feelings  the  test  of 
their  n  Ii«;ion,  without  corsidering  the  differ- 
ence Ih-iwccu  animal  passion  and  the  opera- 
ti*)ns  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  o.  when  they  run 
mto  temptation :  G.  when  they  indulge  in 
Fi'lf-confiiienceand  self-complacency;  7.  when 
they  bring  the  spirit  of  the  world  into  the 
clmrch  ;  8.  when  they  fonn  apologies  for  that 
in  some  whit-li  they  condemn  in  others;  9. 
when  professing  to  believe  in  the  doctrines 
t>rilie  gos|>eL  they  live  licentiously;  10.  when 
tln'v  create,  magnify,  and  pt»rvert  their  trou- 
bles ;  11.  when  they  arraign  the  conduct  of 
liod  as  unkind  and  unjust.  See  li,  Walker^tt 
.S'rrwio//*,  vol.  i.  ser.  3  ;  Soutfi's  Sermowt^  vol. 
vii.  ser.  10,  11,  and  12;  Tillotsftns  Sernums, 
ser.  147  ;  Saurin's  Strnwns^  vol.  i.  ser.  11, 
Kobinson's  translation ;  Bishnp  Ifopkins  on 
tin'  ^'alure,  I>ann**r^  and  Cure  of  Prtaump- 
tuiniM  Sins.     See  his  works. 

Pkidk  i«:  inordinate  and  unreasonable  self- 
eMeem,  attend4Ml  with  insolence  and  rude 
treatment  of  others.  "  It  is  s<niietimes,**  says 
a  g04Kl  writer,  "confounded  Mith  vanity,  aiid 
sometimes  with  dignitv ;  but  to  the  former 
passion  it  has  no  resemblance,  and  in  many  cir- 
cumstances it  differs  from  the  latter.  Vanity 
is  the  parent  of  loquacious  boasting ;  and  the 
person  subject  to  it,  if  his  pretences  be  ad- 


mitted, has  no  inclination  to  insult  the  com- 
pany. The  proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  ifl 
naturally  silent,  and,  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
importance,  seldom  siK>aks  but  to  make  hig 
audience  feel  their  inferiority."  Pride  is  the 
high  opinion  tlnit  a  i>oor,  little,  contracted 
soul  entertains  of  itself.  Dignity  consists  in 
just,  great,  and  unifonn  actions,  and  is  the 
opposite  to  meanness.  2.  Pride  manifests  itself 
by  praising  ourselves,  adoring  our  persons, 
attempting  to  appear  before  others  in  a  su- 
perior light  to  what  we  are;  contempt  and 
slander  of  others ;  envy  nt  the  excellences 
others  possess;  anxiety  to  gain  applause;  dis- 
tress and  rage  when  slighted  ;  impatience  of 
contradiction,  and  opposition  to  God  himself. 
3.  The  evil  effects  of  pride  are  bevond  com- 
putation. It  has  spread  itself  universally  in 
all  nations,  among  all  characters ;  and  as  it 
was  the  first  sin,  as  some  suppose,  that  en- 
tered into  the  world,  so  it  seems  the  last  to  be 
conquered.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  discontent,  ingratitude,  covetous- 
uess,  poverty,  presumption,  passion,  extrava- 
gance, bigotry,  war,  and  persecution.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  un  evil  perpetrated  but  what 
pride  is  connected  with  it  ma  proximate  or 
remote  sense.  4.  To  suppress  this  evil,  we 
should  consider  what  we  are.  "  If  we  could 
trace  our  descents,**  says  Seneca,  **  we  should 
find  all  slaves  to  come  from  princes,  and  all 
princes  from  slaves.  To  be  proud  of  know- 
ledge, is  to  be  blind  in  the  light ;  to  be  proud 
of  virtue,  is  to  poison  ourselves  with  the  anti- 
dote ;  to  be  proud  of  authority,  is  to  make 
our  rise  our  downfall**  The  imperfection  of 
our  nature,  our  scanty  knowledge,  contracted 
powers,  narrow  conceptions,  and  moral  ina- 
bility, are  strong  motives  to  excite  lis  to 
humility,  ^^'e  should  consider,  also,  what 
punishments  this  sin  has  brought  on  man- 
kind. See  the  cases  of  Pluiraoh,  Ilaman,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Hennl,  and  others.  How  par- 
ticularly it  is  pri'hibited,  Prov.  xvi.  18;  1 
Pet.  V.  Ti ;  James  iv.  6;  Prov.  xxix.  23:  what 
a  torment  it  is  to  its  possessor.  Esther  v.  13  ; 
how  so<m  all  things  of  a  sublunary  nature  will 
end :  how  disgraceful  it  renders  us  in  the 
sight  of  G<k1,  angels,  and  men ;  what  a  barrier 
it  is  to  our  felicity  and  communion  with  God; 
how  fruitful  it  is  of  discord;  how  it  precludes 
our  usefulness,  and '  renders  us  really  con- 
temptible.    See  lli'MiLiTV. 

pKiKST,  a  person  set  apart  for  the  pt*rform- 
ance  of  sacrifice,  and  other  olRces  aud  cere- 
monies of  religion.  Before  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  first  lH)rn  of  every 
family,  the  fathers,  the  princes,  and  the  kings, 
were 'priests.  Thus  Cain  and  A1h.*1,  Niwh, 
Al)raham,  Melchizedee,  Job,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, offered  themselves  thrir  own  sacrifices. 
Among  the  Israelites,  af>er  tlieir  departure 
from  Kgjpt,  the  priestht)od  was  confaned  to 
one  tribe^  and  it  consist wl  of  three  orders,  the 
hijrh- priest,  priests,  and  Lcvites.    The  priest- 
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luMxl  wns  made  hen*<litary  in  tho  family  ol* 
Aanm  ;  arul  tlu*  first -lM>rn  of  thooMi'st  branch 
<»1  tliat  family,  if  he  hiid  no  lopil  Mornisli,  was 
always  the  hi^'h-priest.  This  divine  appoiiit- 
meiil  "wa**  observed  wiih  e<)r«M<lerable  aeciiraey 
tiil  the  Jews  fell  lUnbT  the  duininioii  of  the 
Iloiiians.  aiul  liad  tlieir  faith  CiirruptiM]  by  a 
falsi*  pliilof'.ipliy.  'I'hen,  iruU-cd,  the  hif;h- 
priesthoiHl  was  soinotiines  set  up  to  sal*',  and, 
instead  of  continuing  for  life,  as  it  ou^ht  to 
have  done,  it  sei.'iiis,  from  soniv  j«u*isaj:»  s  in 
the  New  'IVst-'inient,  to  have  b.-en  noihini; 
more  tlnn  an  a!inual  olfieo.  TIkt*-  is  snfli- 
eieiit  r«  ason,  lir»\wvrr,  to  believe,  that  it  ^as 
n»'ver  disposed  of  but  to  some  dt'>eendarit  of 
Aaron  capable  of  filliiiji  it.  luid  the  older 
branches  K-en  extinct.  In  the  lime  of  David, 
the  inferior  priests  were  <li\i<letl  into  twenty - 
four  companies,  who  were  t«»  servo  in  n»ta- 
tion.  each  companv  bv  itself,  for  a  wcik, 
'J'he  ordrr  in  wlii*  h  the  several  courses  \iere 
to  serv*-  was  dt'leiinined  bv  lot  ;  and  each 
C(»urse  \*as,  in  all  succeeding  ag»-s,  called  by 
the  name  of  its  original  chief. 

The  advm'ates  of  hierarchical  claims,  vihe- 
tlur  in  the  Itomish,  (Jreik.  or  Pmtestant 
i'hurclu-s,  assume  that  Christian  ministers 
are  entiiled  to  W'  reganled,  as  Fucceeding  to 
th«'  s;ime  relation  t<»  the  church,  with  that 
which  was  sustainetl  by  the  priesthood  under 
the  Jewish  economy.  Hence  the  terms  and 
<»ihees  peculiar  to  the  ancient  prii'sts.  are  con- 
ceived to  be  analogous  to  tlu*  functions  and 
doignatious  of  the  Thrisiian  ministry.  <)u 
this  asfumption,  it  is  contended  that  the  du-  j 
lit'S  perforu»e<l,  autl  the  autlmrity  exercived, 
uiiiler  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Mo>t  High, 
are  now  transferreil  to  th<»se  who  are  duly 
(pjalifie<l,  by  a  certain  order  of  succession,  to 
discharge  the  olhees  of  the  ministry  uniler 
the  present  disi)ensation.  It  has,  however, 
>H'en  saiistactorily  proved,  that  the  Christian 
ministry  is  not  a  priesthood;  that  ('hri>t  is 
the  only  and  the  all-^ullicii'Ut  pric»;t  <A'  the 
<..'hri>tian  Ciiurch  :  and  tluit  the  I.evitical 
terms cmpU»yed  in  the  New  'J'estament,  which 
do  not  apply  e\clii>ively  to  Christ,  belong 
equally  to  all  true  Clir  stians.  ' 

As  Jfon'i;    nieans   nut'  nhn  ttlf'rrs  s<trt ijitts, 
and  as  sacrilict>  have   be«ii   ;il)olislied   since 
the  olferibg  of  the  one  pt'rf.  ct  and  all-suHi- 
cient   sacrilice,   il   follow >,  that,  in   tlie   sM'iet 
and  olRci  il  sense,  there  are  no  "  ^acIilicers"* 
un«ler  the  present  dispensation.     If,  therefore, 
the    claims    of    the   Chri>tian    ministers    are 
made  to  rest  ujxui  a  prcc'iM*  analogy  to  those 
founded  upt>n  priestly  funetionR  of  an  abro- 
gated   dis|K'Usation,    it    surely    becomi'S    the 
advocates  of  Bueh  claims  to  prove  from  the 
(Miristian  lubtituto,   that  the  conceived   ana-  | 
logy  exists.     IJut  where  is  the  pn>of  ?    There  . 
is  not  a  single  passage  in  **the  book"  of  apos-  | 
ties  and  evangelists,  to  support  the  assumj)-  | 
tion.     Nowhere  are  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel represented  as  "  sacrilicers  ;"  uov/here  is 


provision  Ttiade  for  ftuch  a  succession,  a.<  id 

any  res]»ect  similar  to  the  lA^vitical.  and  st?.i 
Uss  tlie  Aarouical  priosthtH>d.  To  the  pro- 
phets, and  rulers  of  the  syTiagogves.  it  i«  ^- 
mitted  that  there  are  allusions  de.scriptive  vi 
ministerial  duties;  for  the  •work  of  insiructirn 
was  the  appn»priate  business  of  theik?  ea!-- 
siastical  functiimaries,  and  not  perti»ruiir^ 
the  Services  of  a  preseribiHl  ritual.  l>ut  sa- 
cerdotal dignities  are  never  asori bod  to<.'hr;-*- 
tian  pre.Hb\t»'rs.  and  the  principk-R  innlich 
the  approju-iation  originati-tl,  niaj  beevidei*!y 
traced  to  the  working  of  that  antichri;ti::£ 
poMer  which  prixlueed  at  length  *•  the  rc}''- 
terv  «-f  ini(nnt\,"  an<l   "  tin.*  man  of  tin.** 

The  com'Iusi<>ns  invt»lve<l  in  tliis  3rj.ni;:''* 
are  subversive  of  all  those  "high-cliuul- ' 
pretensions  Mhieli,  in  more  than  one  li.^r- 
archy,  have  been  the  imniefliate  sonrc<.i!  *( 
arrogant  and  unholy  domination.  The  <li'>- 
trine  of  prerogatives,  whether  repal  orje;- 
tif'cal,  has  been  ft^r  ages  u{dield  by  the  -'ti*'- 
cati'S  ofdc'*p<»;i>m.on  mostdefons  blegruiiir.*: 
and  the  jus  Jirinitm  by  wliich  king>  r^-i;:", 
and  priests  "  l(»rd  it  over  (jod's  heritaire."  h'* 
In-en  indebtetl  lor  its  main  sup(Hirt  to  the  s;;'-'« 
assumption  and  anuU^gy.  Jiidaiziog.  in  i>:r 
form  or  another,  has  iK-en  the  Trn.ur«:rCti' •■.. 
uuiler  the  dispensation  of  Him  who  «.-•> 
*•  in»'ek  and  h>wly  of  heart."  The  firs:  'i> 
ciples  required  special  illumination,  to  vniiJ- 
clpate  their  minds  from  the  secular  spirit  th-T 
had  imbil>id.  The  iJrst  errurs  that  troiib'nJ 
the  churches,  and  perverti*d  the  go<i»el.  ar«  — 
from  the  notiou  of  amalgamating  Jut!a>'u 
with  Christianity.  The  decree  of  the  **a|H-N. 
tl«  s.  and  elders,  and  brethren,"  though  **;: 
si-enu'd  good  to  the  Holy  Clhiist."  did  not 
eradicate  the  tendency  that  Ii*d  to  "  the  Kp- 
g:»rly  elements "  of  the  alxillshed  ecnn;Mn). 
Ouv  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  ri<i:ig 
spirit  of  antichrist  appeared  in  the  primijlt 
that  made  one  chiss  of  ministers  hU|KTi<>r  ti» 
another,  and  found  its  convenient  prutotvjv 
in  the  high-priest's  supremacy.  The  aT.ili:;y 
led  tf>  its  consummation  by  ini'tst  appmjiria'.-; 
eneroachments,  tiil  one  bishop  bi?caiue  the  su- 
preme jKuitilf,  and  the  imagined  res<.'mbUiK"# 
iH'came  complete.  Judaizing  is  the  ba>i5  c<l* 
rrote>tant  hierarchies;  and  tho  Old  Testn- 
ment,  abusiMl  and  j»ervertt.'<l,  furnishes  the 
principal  sources,  both  of  tlie  illustrations  J»d 
the  autlnuity,  by  which  the  mighty  appi- 
r;.»us  of  ecclesiastical  jjolity  and  priestly  uo- 
miuion  is  suppt^rte<l.  See  StntttcR^  JJoc/k )/ 
thi"  l^r'u'sthcHHl ;  Coruj.  May.,  Feb.  1831. 

l*Ri>iACY,  the  highest  post  in  the  chiurK 
The  Romanists  contend  tliat  Peter,  by  our 
L(»rd's  appointment,  had  a  primaev,  or'soT*- 
reign  authority  and  jurisdiction,' over  the 
apostles.  This,  however,  is  denied  bv  the 
Protestants,  and  that  upon  just  groundi 
Dr.  Barrow  observes,  (Works,  voL  i.  p.  557.) 
that  there  are  several  sorts  of  primacy  which 
may  belong  to  a  person  in  respect  of  oth<r& 
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—  1.   A   primacy  of  worth  or  pt'rsonal  oxcel- 
li'iioy. — 2.   A    priiuacy  of  reputation  and  es- 
ttfin. — :\.   A   primacy  of  order  or  bare  dig- 
nify and  precedence. — 4.  A  primacy  of  power 
an«i  juristliction.     As  for  the  first  of  these,  a 
primacy  of  worth,  we  may  well  grant   it  to 
I*itor,  admitting  that  probably  he  did  exceed 
tlie  rest  of  his  brethren  in  personal  endow- 
ments and  capacities ;  particularly  in  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  boldness  of  spirit,  rea- 
diness of  speech,  charity  to  our  Lord,  and 
Zeal  for  his  service. — 2.  As  to  a  primacy  of 
repute,  which  Paul  means  when  he  speaks  of 
th«»se  wh)  had  a  sj>eeial  reputation,  of  those 
\\  lio  seemed  to  be  pillars  of  the  sup<'r-eminent 
aiH)v(U?s,  (ial.   ii.  6,   9;  2   Cor.  xi.  5;  xii.  II, 
thi>  advantage  cannot  be  refused  hiui,  being 
a    neeeshary    consequent    of    those    eminent 
qualities  resplendent  in  him,  and  of  the  illus- 
trious jjerformanct'S  a<'hieved  by  him  bt*vond 
tlio  rest.     This  maj  be  inferred  from  that  re- 
noNNn  which  he  iiath  had  from  the  b<*pinning; 
:r   l   likewise    from    his   being    so  constanily 
r;' ik'-d    in  the   first  place   before  the   rest   of 
\\\>  ]>rethre:i.'— .'J.    As  to  a   primacy  of  order 
i'V   ban*   dijjrnity,   imiH)rting  that    comnionly, 
iii    :»11   meetings  and   pr«H*ecdings,  the  other 
ai"''iles  did  yield  him  the  precedence,  may 
be  quf^tioned  ;  for  this  does  not  seem  suitable 
ti   the   yravitv  of  Kueh  persons,  or  their  c<m- 
diuou  and  circumstances,  to  stand  up<^n  cere- 
nmnies  of  resjHvt ;  for  our  lA)rd'8  rules  seera 
ti>  ex'lude  all  semblance  of  ambition,  all  kind 
of  inequality  aud  distance  between  his  ajms- 
tles.     [Uu  yrt  this  primacy  may   be   granted 
a'"  provable  upon  divers  accounts  of  use  and 
convenience;  it  might  be  useful  to  preserve 
(•rder.  ui  d  to   pnnnote  exi>edition,  or  to  pre- 
vent et»nfu<ion,  distraction,  and  dilatory  ob- 
striietion    in  the   matiagenu'nt   of  things. — 1. 
As  to  a  prihia4-y  importing  a  superiority  in 
ctMiiin.inl.    po^\er,   or   juris<liciion,   this   we 
ha\e  great  reason  to  deny  upon  the  following 
considerations: — 1.   For  such  a  power  it  was 
n-elful    that    a   c<mim*ssion   from    <iod,    its 
fomder,  should  be  granted  in  absolute  and 
per>i)icuous  terms ;  but   no   such  commission 
i-  extant  in  S^-ripture. — 2.   If  so  illustrious  an 
ofiice    was    institute<l    by   our    Saviour,  it  is 
strangle  that    nowhere  in  the  evangelical    or 
apostolical   history,  there  should  Ik.*  an\  cx- 
pres<s  mention  of  that  institution. — .'J.  If  IVter 
had   been   instituted    sovereign  (»f  the  apos- 
1  'ii^'al  s.'uate,  his  office  and  .state  had  been  in 
ii.iture  antl  kind  very  distinct  from  the  com- 
m<»n  iilTiee  of  the  other  apostles,  as  the  office 
^>l    a   king  from   the  office  of   any    subject  ; 
and  pr'  hably  would  have  K*en  signifie<l   by 
souie  distinct   name,  as  that   of  arch-aiwstle, 
arch -pastor,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  or  the  like  ; 
but  no  such   name  or  title  was  a.ssnme<l  by 
him.  or  wxs  by  the  rest  attributed  to  him. — 
4.    Th  re   was    no   office   above    that   of  an 
a;>o.  tlo  kn»>wn    to  the   ajiost-li'S  or  primitive 
cliuuh.  i:ph.  iv.  11  ;   1    (Vr.  xi.  -2^.  -:>.  Our 


Ix>rd   himself  declared  against  this  kind  of 
primacy,  prohibiting  his  apostles  to  affect,  to 
seek,   to  assume,  or  admit  a  sap^'riority  of 
power,  one  above  another.  Luke  xxii.  14 — 24  ; 
Mark  ix.  35.-6.  We  do  not  find  any  pecu- 
liar administration  committed  to  Peter,  nor 
any  privilege  conferred  on  him  which  wa^ 
not  also  granted  to  the  other  apostles,  John 
XX.  23  ;  Mark  xvi.  1 5. — 7.  When  Peter  wrote 
two  Catholic  epistles,  there  does  not  appear 
in    either    of   them  any  intimation   or   any 
pretence  to  this  arch-apostolical   power. — 8. 
In  all  relations   which    occur  in    Scripture 
about  controversies  incident   of  doctrine  or 
practice,  there  is  no  appeal  made  to  Peter's 
judgment  or  allegation  of  it  as  decisive,  no 
argument  is  built  on  his  authority. — 9.  Peter 
no.vhere  appears  intermeddling  as  a  judge  or 
governor  paramount  in  such  cases  ;  yet  w  here 
he  doth  himself  deal  with  heretics  and  disor- 
derly persons,  he  procee<leth  not  as  a  pope 
decreeing,  but  as  an  a[)ostle,  warning,  argu- 
I  ing.  and  pi-rsuading  against  them. — 10.  The 
consideration  of   the  apostles*  proceeding  in 
the  conversion  of  people,  in  the  foundation 
of  churches,  and  in   administration  of  their 
spiritual  affairs,  will  exclude  any  probability 
of    Peter's  jurisdiction    ONcr   them.      They 
went  about  their  business,  not  by  order  or 
license  from  Peter,  but  according  to  special 
direction  of  (Jod's  Spirit. — 11.  The  nature  of 
the  a[>o.stolic  ministry,  their  not  l»eing  fixed 
in   one    place   of  residence,  but  continually 
mo\ing  alxMit  the  world  ;  the  state  of  things 
at  that  time,  and  the  manner  of  Peter's  life, 
render  it  unlikely  that  he  had  such  a  juris- 
diction over  the  apostles  as  some  assign  him. 
— 12.   It  was  indeed  most  requisite  that  everj 
apostle  should  have  a  complete,  abs(dute,  in- 
deiH'udent  authority  in  managing  the  duties 
and  concerns  of  the  office,  that  he  might  not 
anywise  be  obstructed    in   the  discharge  of 
them,   not   clogged   with    a   need  to  consult 
others,  not  ham|>ered  with  orders  from  those 
who  were  at  a  distance. — 13.  The  discourse 
and  beliaviour  of    Paul  towanls  Peter  doth 
evidence  that  he  did    not  acknowle<lge  any 
*lependence  on  him,  or  any  subjecti<m  to  him. 
Gal.  ii.  11. — 14.  If  Peter  had  bi'cn  appointed 
sovereign   of  the    church,   it   seems   that  it 
slmuld    have  been  requisite   that   he  should 
have  outlived  all  the  apostles  :  for  otherwise, 
the  church   would  have  wanted   a    head,  or 
there  must  have  been  an  inextricable  contro- 
versy who  that  head  was.     But   Peter  died 
long  before  John,  as  all  agree,  and  j>erhaps 
before  divers  others  of  the  apostles. 

From  these  arguments,  we  must  see  what 
little  ground  the  C'hurch  of  Rome  hath  to 
derive  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  from  the 
suiq)osed  primacy  of  Peter. 

PiiiMATK,  an  archbishop  who  is  invested 
with  a  jurisdiction  over  other  bishops.     Si»€ 

AlK  IIUISUOP. 

PuiMiTivi:  C'liRiSTl.VNs,  tliosc   who  live«l 
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in  the  first  a^es  of  Christianity,  especially  the  - 
apostles  and  immediate  followers  of  our  Lord. 

Principle,  au  essential  truth  from  which  ^ 
others  are  derived ;  the  prouud  or  motive  of ' 
action.     iSee  Disposition  and  Doctrine. 

Principle,  Voluntary,  a  phrase  of  mo- 
dem date,  employed  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween churchmen  and  dissenters,  to  denote 
the  free  and  unconstrained  support  of  reli- 
gious institutious,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
pulsory mode  of  support  enforced  under  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  human  laws.  It  is 
gsuning  groun<l  daily,  and  is  acted  upon  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  even  by  those  who  are 
loudest  in  its  condemnation — voluntary  eoulii- 
butions  being  found  indispensable  to  eke  out 
the  allowance  made  by  the  state  endowments. 

Prior,  the  head  of  a  convent;  next  in 
dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Priscillianists,  the  followers  of  Priscil- 
lian,  in  the  fourth  century'.     It  appears  from 
authentic  records,  that  the  difference  between 
their  doctrine  and  that  of  the   Manicheans 
was  not  very  considerable.     For  they  dcriied 
the  reality  of  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation  ; 
maintained  that  the  visible  universe  was  nt>t 
the    production  of  the   Supreme  Deity,  but  , 
of    some    demon    or     malignant    principle ; 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  u'ons,  or  emanations  • 
from  the  divine  nature ;   considered  human  , 
botlies  as  prisons,  formed  by  the  author  of , 
evil,  to  enslave  celestial  minds ;  condemned  j 
marriage,  and  disbelieved  the  resurrection  of  I 
the  bo<ly.     Their   rule  of  life  and  manners 
was  rigid  and  severe  ;  the  accounts,  therefore,  I 
which  many  have  given  of  their  lascivious- 
ness  and  intemperance  deserve  not  the  least 
credit,  as  they  are   totally  destitute  of  evi- 
dence and  authority.     That  the  Priscillianists 
were  guilty  of  dissimulation  upon  some  oc- 
casions, and   deceived   their  adversaries   by 
cunning    stratagems,  is  true ;  but  that  they 
held  it  as  a  u\uxim  that   lying  and  perjury 
were   lawful,  is  a  most  notorious  falsehood, 
without  even  the  least  shadow  of  probability. 

Probation,  among  dissenters,  signifies  the 
state  of  a  student  or  minister,  while  supplying 
a  vacant  church,  with  a  view,  on  their  ap- 
proval of  his  character  and  talents,  to  his 
taking  the  pastoral  oversight  of  them. 

Proration,  in  a  monastic  sense,  the  year  of 
a  novitiate,  which  a  religious  must  p.iss  in  a 
convent,  to  prove  his  virtue  and  vocatiim,  and 
whether  he  can  bear  the  severities  of  the  rule. 

Probationer,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
a  student  in  divinity,  who,  bringing  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  professor  in  au  university  of  liis 
good  morals,  and  his  having  performed  his 
exercises  to  approbation,  is  admitted  to  un- 
dergo several  trials  before  the  presbytery,  and 
upon  his  acquitting  himself  properly  iu  these, 
receives  a  license  to  preach. 

Probity,  honesty,  sincerity,  or  veracity. 
"  It  consists  in  the  habit  of  actions  useful  to 
society,  and  in  the  constant  observance  of  the 


laws  which  justice  and  conscience  impose 
upon  us.  The  man  who  obeys  all  the  laws  oi 
society  with  an  exact  punctuality,  is  not, 
therefore,  a  man  of  probity ;  laws  can  only 
respect  the  external  and  definite  parts  of  hu- 
man conduct ;  but  probity  respects  our  more 
private  actions,  and  such  as  it  is  impossible 
in  all  cases  to  define  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
morals  what  charity  is  in  religion.  Probity 
teaches  us  to  perform  in  society  those  actions 
which  no  external  power  can  oblige  us  to  per- 
form, and  is  that  quality  in  the  human  mind 
from  which  we  claim  the  performance  of  the 
rights  commonly  called  imperfecL." 

Procession,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romish 
Church,  consisting  of  a  formal  march  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  putting  up  prayers,  &c.,  and 
in  this  manner  visiting  some  church,  &c.  They 
have  processions,  of  the  host  or  sacrameut ; 
of  our  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary  ;  of  the  ro- 
sary, &c. 

Processions  are  said  to  be  of  Pagan  orici- 
nal.  The  Romans,  when  the  empire  was 
distressed,  or  after  some  victory,  used  con- 
stantly to  onler  processions,  for  several  days 
together,  to  be  made  to  the  temples,  to  beg  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  or  to  return  them  thanks. 

The  first  processions  mentioned  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  are  those  set  -on  foot  at  Coo- 
stantinople,  by  Chrysostom.  The  Arians  of 
that  city  being  forced  to  hold  their  meetinp 
without  the  town,  went  thither  night  and 
morning,  singing  anthems.  Chrys^^tom,  to 
prevent  their  perverting  the  Catholics,  set  up 
counter-processions,  in  which  the  clcrgj*  and 
people  marched  by  night,  singing  prayers  and 
hymns,  and  carrying  crosses  and  flambeaniL 
From  this  period  the  custom  of  processions 
was  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards among  the  Latins  ;  but  they  have  sch- 
sisted  longer,  and  been  more  frequently  used 
in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  church. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  term 
made  use  of  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  proceeding  from  the  Father,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  It  seems  to  be  founded 
on  that  passage  in  John  xv.  26,  **  When  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall 
testify  of  me."  The  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  said,  is  expressly  taught  by 
Christ,  in  very  strong  terms,  in  this  text 
This  procession,  it  is  alle^^,  is  here  €\\- 
deutly  distinguished  from  his  mission:  for  it 
is  said,  ••  Whom  I  will  gcnd  to  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  pv- 
ceedji  from  the  Father."  If  his  mission  and 
proceeding  were  the  same  thing,  there  would, 
It  is  thought,  be  a  tautology  in  the  words, 
his  mission,  according  to  that  iuterpretd- 
tion,  being  mentioned  twice  in  the  same 
verse.  Dr.  Watts,  however,  observes,  tlut 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Gho6t  trom  the 
Father,  respects  not  his  nature  or  substaoce. 
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>>ut  his  niiss'on  only  ;  and  that  nvxlisstinct  and 
<K.Mr  idtas  can  l»<.'  tunned  of  this  precession; 
c«>M>c'pUMitly  if  must  l>c  jrivcn  up  as  p'^pish, 
scliolasiic,  iiu'onccivah'.c,  an<l  indt'tonsibh*. 
Hut,  it  is  au»iwcrcd,  what  clear  idea  can  be 
jriven  us  of  the  (>rij;inate,  self-existent,  eter* 
iiil  hvin^i  of  the  Father?  Shall  mo,  there- 
foii',  deny  him  to  Iw  without  befrinninp  or 
♦•nd,  and  to  bo  seh-«  xi'-tent,  l)ocause  we  know 
n«>i  how  he  is  so?  If  not.  why  must  we  pvc 
up  the  pnx'efsifU)  o\'  thi*  Spirit,  because  we 
know  not  the  n:o«le  <>(  it?  Wf  can  no  more 
explain  the  manner  Low  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father,  than  we  can  explain  the 
t'temnl  generation  and  hypostatical  nnOn  of 
the  two  natures  of  the  S<.m.  Wc  may  say  to 
rlie  objector,  as  (ircpory  Nazianzen  said  to 
his  adversary,  '*  Do  you  tell  me  how  the  Fa- 
ther is  unbefjotten,  and  I  will  attempt  to  tell 
}i»u  how  the  Son  is  In-gotlen,  and  the  Spirit 
proct'rds." 

'I'he  clearest  and  ftdlest  account  of  thi*?  pro- 
C'.'SNJon,  next  to  that  in  the  above-mcntioned 
text,  is  that  in  1  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  '•  The  Spirit 
which  is  of  (Jod;"  that  i**.  («:ay  the  advocates 
for  this  d(>ctrine,)  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
same  in  nature  and  essence  with  the  Father, 
and  so  is  said  to  Ix*  of  him,  or  out  of  Idni, 
n<»t  as  to  local  separation,  but  with  respect  to 
identity  of  nature. 

About  the  ei^'hth  ar;d  ninth  centuries, 
there  was  a  very  warm  dispute  between  the 
Clreek  and  f^atin  Churches,  whether  the  Spi- 
rit pnx'ceded  from  the  Father  only,  or  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son;  and  the  controversy 
rose  to  such  a  heipht,  tliat  they  cliarged  one 
anotherwith  heresy  and  schism,  when  neither 
side  well  understood  what  they  eon tende<l  for. 
'i'he  Latin  Chundi,  however,  has  not  scru- 
pled to  say  that  the  Spirit  procee<ls  fnmi  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  but  the  Creek  Church 
ch»H>ses  to  express  it  thus  :  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father,  bv  or  thr«»u;rh  the 
Son.  or  he  receives  «)f  the  Son,  Cal.  iv.  0. 
See  Holy  (Jhost;  liishop  l\  arson  an  /Ac 
CreeiL  p. 't-J4 ;  Watts  a  W'oths^  8vo.  ed.,  vol. 
T.  p.  V.)\\ :  Hurrirn  m  the  JLtiti  Spirit,  p.  204  ; 
Ruhjht/'s  J)ir.  ipi.  II  ;  Dr.  Liijhtf(XjCs\VvrkSy 
vol.  i.  p.  A>'2. 

PiiiKLiAViTEs,  the  adherents  of  Proi'lus, 
a  Phrygian  philo'^opher.  who,  ab'out  the  year 
194,  put  himsrlf  at  the  liead  of  a  band  of 
Montanists  and  spread  the  errors  of  Monta- 
nus  at  Rome,  and  especially  in  Phrygia, 
where.  al)out  200  veal's  afterwards,  thev 
fonned  a  most  dangerous  sect,  and  greatly 
disturbed  the  pi-ace  of  the  churches.  IVoclus 
denied  that  Paul  was  the  autlu-r  of  the  Kpi'-lle 
tt>  the  Hebrews. 

Pmx'ToHs  OF  TTTK  Ci.F,R<n',  in  the  F.ng- 
lish  ecclesiastical  constitution,  are  those 
among  tlie  clergy  who  are  chosen,  in  each 
dioccM',  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  I'on- 
vocation. 

Pkofank,  a  term  used  in  oi«position  to  Ao/y. 


A  profane  jH^rscn  is  one  who  treats  sacred 
things  as  if  they  were  co.i  mon.  'J'he  history 
of  nations  is  }>rt)fane  as  dislingu'.shed  from 
that  contained  in  the  Bible.  Profane  writngs 
are  such  as  have  been  comjuised  by  heathens, 
in  contradistinction  from  tin*  sae.red  looks  ol 
S<*ripture,  and  the  writings  of  Chri>tian  authors. 

Prokksj^ion,  among  tlie  Ro'i  anihls,  de- 
notes the  entering  into  a  religiotis  crder, 
whereby  a  iKTson  offers  himself  lo  Cod  by  a 
vow  of  iriMolably  observing  obetlience,  chas- 
tity, and  poverty. 

Christians  are  rcijuirtd  to  make  a  profes- 
sion of  their  faith.  1.  Poldly,  Horn.  i.  Iti. — 
2.  Fxplicitly,  Matt.  v.  10. —  n.  Con<t:.ntly, 
Heb.  X.  2."^ — 4.  Wt  not  ostentaliouslv,  but 
vith  humility  and  meekness 

PRoKi:jrHOR,  a  term  commonly  used  in  the 
religious  world,  to  denote  any  p«»rson  who 
makes  an  open  acknowle<lgment  of  the  nli- 
gi«>n  of  Christ,  or  who  outwardly  manifests 
h's  attachment  to  (  hristianity.  All  real 
Christians  are  professors,  but  all  pr«'fe«'.'-ors 
are  not  real  Christians.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  things  of  worth  and  imj)ortance,  we 
find  counterfeits.  There  are  many  who  be- 
come professors,  not  from  prin<'ipl»',  from  in- 
vestigation, from  love  to  tlie  trut!) ;  but  fmm 
interested  motives,  prejudice  of  educati<»u, 
custom,  influence  of  connexions,  novelty.  &c., 
;is  Saul,  Jehu,  Judas,  Demas,  the  foolish  vir- 
gins, i^c.  See  article  Christian;  Jiriy'.v  Str- 
mons^  ser.  9  ;  MtaiFs  Almast  Chtistian  ;  Bel- 
lanafs  Trut  Reliifion  dtUiuatal ;  Shrphenrs 
Sincere  Convert,  (inil  on  Uie  Parable  of  the  Tt  n 
yiitjins  ;  Secker*8  Nonsuch  Proftssor ;  Chi  it- 
tian  Profrfisor. 

Promise  is  a  solemn  asseveration,  by  which 
one  pledges  his  veracity  that  he  shall  perform, 
or  cause  to  be  performed,  the  thing  which  he 
mentions. 

The  obligation  of  promises  arises  from  the 
nect»ssity  of  the  well-being  and  existence  of 
society.  **  Virtue  requires,"  as  Dr.  I)o<ldridge 
observes,  "  that  promises  be  fullilled.     The 
promisee,  i.  c.  the  person  to  whom  th^  pro- 
mise is  made,  acipiires  a  property  in  virtue  of 
the  pnmiise.     The    uncertainty  of  property 
I  wonhl  evidently  be  attended  witli   great  in- 
I  convenienc<'.     Ity  failing  to   fulfil    my   pro- 
j  mise,  I  either  show  that  I  was  nt»t  sincere  in 
making  it,  or  that  I  have  little  constancy  or 
resolution,  and  either  way  injure  my  eharac- 
ter,  and  conse«piently  my  us«fulness  in  lite. 
I*romisos.    however,    are   not    binding.    1.    If 
they  wt-re  made  by  us  befi/re  we  came  to  stich 
exercise  of  reason  as  to  be  fit  to  tnuis.-i.-t  af- 
fairs of  mou'cnt  ;  or  if  by  any  distemper  or 
sud<len  surprise  we  are  depri\iHl  of  the  exer- 
cise of  our  reason  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
mi«>  is  made  — 2.  If  the  promise  vas  made  on 
'  a  false   pn»sumption,  in  whicli  the  pron>i'-er, 
!  after  the  mo>t  diligent  inquiry,  was  imjosed 
I  upon,  espei-ially  if  he  wuv  deeei\   d  b\  the 
!  fraud  of  the  promisee.-ii.  i»'  the  ihin^;,  itself 
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be  vicious ;  for  virtue  cannot  require  that  vice  !  phets  to  preach,"  chap.  vL  Ter.  7  ;  and  who- 
should  be  committed. — 4.  If  the  accomplish-  ever  speaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and 
ment  of  the  promise  he  so  bard  and  intoler-  exhortation,  and  comfort,  is  by  St.  Paul  calM 
able,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  had  a  prophet,  1  Cor.  ziy.  3.  Hence  it  was  that 
it  been  foreseen,  it  would  have  been  an  ex-  there  were  schools  of  prophets  in  Israel, 
ccpted  case. — 5.  If  the  promise  be  not  ac-  '  where  young  men  were  instmcted  in  the 
cepted,  or  if  it  depend  on  conditions  not  per-  ,  tniths  of  religion,  and  fitted  to  exhort  az^ 
formed."  See  Doddriihje' s  J^ct.  lee.  69  ;  Grot.  ,  comfort  the  people.  It  is  prophecy,  however, 
de  Jurey  lib.  ii.  cap.  11  ;  PuUVs  Mar.  Phil,  according  to  the  first  definition  given  above, 
vol.  i.  ch.  5  ;  Grove  sMor.  PhiLf  vol.  ii.  c.  12,  we  shall  here  consider, 
p.  2  ;  W'attiis  Serm.^  ser.  20.  Prophecy  (with  the  power  of  working  mi- 

PiioMibKs  OF  God  are  the  kind  declarations     racles)  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  eri- 
of  his  word,  in  which  he  hath  assured  us  he    dence   that  can  be  given  of  a   supematiira] 
will  bi'Stow  blessings  upon  his  people.     The  |  communion  with  the  Deity.     Hence,  among 
proinifiies  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures    the  professors  of  almost  every  religious  sys- 
iiiay    l>e   eonsiclorod.    1.  Divine   as    to   their    tem,  there  have  been  numberless  pretenders 
ori^rin.  —  2.  Suitable  as  to  their  nature. — 3.     to  the  gift  of  prophecy.   Pagans  had  their  ora- 
Al)iind;iut  as  to  their  number. — 4.  Clear  as     cles,  au*^urs,  and  soothsayers;  modem  idoU- 
to  ilu'ir  expression. — 5.  Certain  as   to  their  '  ters  their   necromancers  and    diviners;  acd 
accoin]>lisliinent.     The  consideration  of  them  '  the   .Tews,  Christians,    and     Mohammedans, 
should,  1.  Prove  an  antidote  to  despair. — 2.     their  prophets.     The  pretensions  of  Pagans 
A  motive  to  patience. — 3.  A  call  for  prayer.  '  and  impostors  have,  however,  been  jnstly  ei- 
— 4.  A  spur  to  perseverance.     See  (Jark  vn    posed  ;  while  the  Jewish  and  Christian  pro- 
Ow  Promises;   a  book  tha^  Dr.  Watts  sa\s,     pheeies   carry  with   them  evident  marks  of 
"  he  could  dare  put  into  the  hands  of  every     their  validity.      Hence    St.  Peter    observes, 
Christian,  among  all  their  divided  sects  and     '*  We  have  a  more  sure   word  of  prophecy, 
parties  in  the  world."     Buck's  Serm.y  ser.  xi.   '  whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a 

PuoPAGANDA,  a  society  founded  at  Rome,  '  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place ;  for  the 
1022,  by  Pope  (Jregory  XV.,  the  object  of  I  pn)phecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
which  is  to  propagate  the  Roman  Catholic  re-  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
ligion  throughout  the  world.  It  is  extremely  '  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  2  Pet  ii.  19,  21. 
rich  in  funds ;  has  a  printing-office  furnished  '  Scripture  prophecy,  therefore,  hath  God  for 
with  types  of  all  the  important  languages  ^  its  origin.  It  did  not  arise  from  the  grniiis 
spoken  on  the  globe  ;  an  immense  library  ;  of  the  mind,  the  temperament  of  the  body,  the 
and  a  college  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  influence  of  the  stars,  &c.,  but  from  the  sove- 
missionaries.  It  receives  royal  donations  and  rei^  will  of  God.  The  ways  by  which  the 
penny  contributions.  Its  afl'uirs  are  conducted  Deity  made  known  his  mind  were  various; 
by  eighteen  cardinals,  and  several  papal  minis*  I  such  as  by  dreams,  visions,  angels,  symbolic 
ters  and  officers  of  the  college,  who  plan  representations,  impulses  on  the  mind.  Numb. 
measures  not  only  for  the  extension  of  the  xii.  6;  Jer.  xxxi.  26;  Dan.  viii.  16,  17. 
papal  religicm  among  pagans,  but  for  the  ex-  I  As  to  the  language  of  prophecy  :  **It  is, 
tirpation  of  heresy.  Its  full  title  is,  Congrr-  '  says  Mr.  Gray,  "remarkable  for  its  magoifi- 
g4itio  de  propaganda  Jide.  The  college,  insti-  cence.  Each  prophetic  writer  is  distingmshed 
luted  by  Poi>e  Crban  \'III.,  in  1627,  is  called  i  for  peculiar  beauties;  but  their  style  in  gene- 
Colitgium  seu  Seminarium  de  propaganda  Jide.  [  rul  may  be  characterised  as  strong,  animated, 

A  new  proiHiganda  has  recently  been  es-  and  impressive.  Its  ornaments  arc  derived, 
t4iblished  in  trance.  It  consists  of  two  divi-  not  from  accumulation  of  epithet,  or  laboured 
aitms,  the  seat  of  one  of  which  is  at    Paris,  '  harmony,  but  from  the  real  grandeur  of  its 


and  in  its  original  inipoii  signifies  the  predic- 
ti'>n  of  future  events.  It  is  thus  defined  by 
Witsius:  "A  knowledge  and  manifestation 
of  secret  things,  which  a  man  knows  not  from 
his  own  sagacity,  nor  from  the  relation  of 
others,  but  by  an  extraordinary  revelati<m  of 
(iod  from  heaven."  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  the  word  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  foretelling  of  future  events.  In  several 
instances  it  is  of  the  same  import  with  preach- 
ing, and  denotes  the  faculty  of  illustrating  and 
applying  to  present  practical  purposes  the 
doctrines  of  prior  revelation.  Thus,  in  Ne- 
hemiah  it  is  said,  '*  Thou  hast  appointed  pro> 


tions.  'Its  sudden  bursts  of  eloquence,  its 
earnest  warmth,  its  affecting  exhortations 
and  appeals,  afford  very  interesting  proofe  of 
that  lively  impression,  and  of  that  inspired 
conviction,  under  which  the  prophets  wrote; 
and  which  enabled  them,  among  a  people  not 
distinguished  for  genius,  to  surpass  in  every 
variety  of  composition,  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  Pagan  antiquity.  If  the  imagery 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  appcan 
sometimes  to  partake  of  a  coarse  and  indeli- 
cate cast,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
Eastern  manners  and  languages  required  the 
most  forcible  representaUons ;  and  that  the 
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njasculiiu*  and  indignant  spirit  of  the  prophets 
kM  tlKiu  to  adopt  ihe  most  energetic  and  de- 
M'tipfive  expressions.  No  style  is,  perhaps, 
s'i  highly  figurative  as  that  of  the  prophets. 
K\  cry  object  of  nature  and  of  art  which  could 
furnish  allusions  is  explored  with  industry  ; 
every  scene  of  creation,  and  every  page  of 
seivMice,  seems  to  have  unfolded  its  rich  varie- 
ties to  the  sacred  \*riters,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
i'usi«Tn  poetry,  delight  iu  every  kind  of  me- 
tajhorical  embellishment  Thus,  by  way  of 
illustration,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
varthly  di^rnities  and  powers  are  symbolized 
by  the  celestial  bodies  ;  the  eflfects  of  moral 
evil  are  shown  under  the  storms  and  convul- 
si(»ns  of  nature;  the  pollutions  of  sin  are  re- 
presented by  external  impurities  ;  and  the  be- 
noticial  iuduence  of  righteousness  is  depicted 
by  the  serenity  and  confidence  of  peaceful 
lite.  This  allegorical  language,  being  founded 
in  ideas  universally  pi-evalent,  and  adhered 
to  with  invariable  relation  and  regular  ana- 
logy, has  furnished  great  ornament  and  ele- 
gance to  the  sacred  writings.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  inspired  penmen  drew  their 
alhhsions  from  local  and  temporary  sources  of 
mciaphor ;  from  the  idolatries  of  heathen  na- 
tions; from  their  own  history  and  circum- 
stances ;  from  the  service  of  their  temple, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion ;  from 
manners  that  have  faded,  and  customs  that 
have  elapsed.  Hence  many  appropriate  beau- 
ties have  vanished.  Many  descriptions  and 
mauy  representations,  that  must  have  had  a 
solemn  importance  among  the  Jews,  are  now 
considered,  fmni  a  clmnge  of  circumstances, 
in  a  degradi'd  point  of  view.  Hence,  like- 
wise, here  and  there  a  shade  of  obscurity.  In 
general,  however,  the  language  of  Scripture, 
though  highly  sublime  and  beautiful,  is  easy 
and  intelligible  to  all  capacities." 

2.  Of  the  use  and  intent  of  prophecy. 

As  prophecy  is  so  striking  a  proof  of  a  su- 
pernatural communion  with  the  Deity,  and 
i.-  of  so  early  a  date,  we  may  rest  assured  it 
>vas  given  for  wise  and  imiK)rtant  ends.  **  It 
cannot  be  supposed,"  savs  Bishop  Sherlock, 
**  that  God  delivered  prop^iecies  only  to  satisfy 
or  employ  the  curiosity  of  the  inquisitive,  or 
that  he  gave  his  Spirit  to  men  merely  to  en- 
able them  to  give  forth  predictions  for  the 
amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  world: 
there  must  be  some  end  worthy  of  the  au- 
tlior."  Now,  what  end  could  this  be,  but  to 
keep  alive,  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  given,  a  sensi'  of  religion,  and  a  hope  of 
future  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  fall 
through  Jesus  Christ?  "The  uses  of  pro- 
phecv,"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  "  besides  gradmilly 
ojH'nlng  and  unfolding  the  things  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  blessings  which  by  him 
hhould  be  conferred  upon  mankind,  are 
many,  great,  and  manifest. 

*•  1.  It  served  to  secure  the  belief  of  a  God, 
and  of  a  providence. 


**  As  God  is  invisible  and  spiritual,  there  was 
cause  to  fear,  that,  in  the  first  and  ruder  ages  of 
the  world,  when  men  were  busier  in  cultivat- 
ing the  earth  than  in  cultivating  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  in  seeking  the  necessaries  of  life 
than  in  the  study  of  morality,  they  might  for- 
get their  Creator  and  Governor ;  and,  there- 
tore,  God  maintained  amongst  them  the  great 
article  of  faith  in  him,  by  manifestations  of 
himself;  by  sending  angels  to  declare  his 
will ;  bv  miracles,  and  by  propliecies. 

**  2.  ft  was  intended  to  give  men  the  pro- 
fonndest  veneration  for  that  amazing  know- 
ledge from  which  nothing  was  concealed,  not 
even  the  future  actions  of  creatures,  and  the 
things  which  as  yet  were  not.  How  could  a 
man  hope  to  hide  any  counsel,  any  design  or 
thought,  from  such  a  Being? 

**3.  It  contributed  to  keep  up  devotion 
and  true  rehgion,  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
which  consists  partly  in  entertaining  just  and 
honourable  notions  of  God,  and  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  which  is  a  more  rational  and  a  more 
acceptable  service  than  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"  4.  It  excited  men  t»)  rely  upon  God,  and 
to  love  him  who  condescended  to  hold  this 
mutual  intercourse  with  his  creatures,  and  to 
permit  them  to  consult  him,  as  one  friend 
asks  advice  of  another. 

*•  5.  It  was  intended  to  keep  the  people,  to 
whom  God  revealed  himself,  from  idolatry ; 
a  sin  to  which  the  Jews  would  be  inclined, 
both  from  the  disposition  to  it  wliich  they 
had  acqnired  in  Egypt,  and  from  the  conta- 
gion of  bad  example. 

*'  The  people  of  Israel  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  consult  the  diviners  and  the  gods  of 
other  nations,  and  to  use  any  enchantments 
and  wicked  arts ;  and  that  they  might  have 
no  temptation  to  it,  God  permitted  them  to 
apply  to  him  and  to  his  prophets,  even  upon 
small  occasions ;  and  he  raised  up  amongst 
them  a  succession  of  prophets,  to  whom  they 
might  have  recourse  for  advice  and  direction. 
These  prophets  were  reverenced  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  consulted  by  foreign 
princes ;  and,  in  times  of  the  captivity,  they 
were  honoured  by  great  kings,  and  advanced 
to  high  stations." 

As  it  respects  us,  prophecy  connected  with 
miracles  anords  a  considerable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  a  super- 
intending Providence.  This  evidence,  too, 
is  a  growing  evidence.  **  The  divine  design, 
uniformly  pursued  through  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  opens  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  clearness,  in  proportion  to  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  number  of  events.  An  in- 
crease of  age  is  an  addition  to  its  strength ; 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  point  towards 
which  the  dispensations  <if  God  unvarjingly 
tend,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  discern  the 
wonderful  regularity,  consistency,  and  beauty 
of  this  stupendous  plan  for  universal  giMxi. 
Of  the  great  use  of  prophecies  which  have 
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bt'en  fulfilled,  as  a  iliriCt  auJ  strong  argu- 
ment to  convert  unbelievers  to  (.'hristiaoity, 
and  to  establish  <'hri8tiuns  in  the  faith,  we 
have  the  most  ample  proofs.  Our  lA)rd  him- 
self made  very  frequent  appeals  to  prophecy, 
as  evidence  of  his  divine  mission  :  he  referred 
the  Jews  to  their  own  Scriptures,  as  most 
fully  and  clearly  bearinsj  witness  of  himself 
l^pon  them  he  proundtxl  the  necessity  of  his 
sutferings;  upon  them  he  settled  the  faith  of 
the  disciples  at  ICnunaus,  and  of  the  apostles 
at  Jerusalem.  The  same  source  supplied  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
means  with  which  Apollos  '  mightily  con- 
vince<l  the  Jews.'  This  was  a  powerful  in- 
strument of  persiwsion  in  the  succeeding  ages 
of  the  church,  when  used  by  the  primitive 
apologists.  Upon  this  topic  were  employed 
the  zeal  an<l  diligence,  not  only  of  Justin 
Martyr,  but  Tertuilian,  Cyprian,  and  Augus- 
tin.  It  wouhl  never  have  l)een  so  freijuently 
employe<i,  if  it  had  not  b<»en  well  adapted  to 
the  desiriHl  end :  and  that  it  did  most  com- 
pletely answer  this  end,  by  the  conversion  of 
unlK'lievers,  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of 
Scripture,  and  the  records  of  the  primitive 
church. 

*•  Prophecy  keeps  the  att.iilion  of  Chris- 
tians alive  to  the  trutli  and.  importiince  of 
their  holy  religi<m :  to  its  truth,  because  pro- 
phecy and  Christianity  had  one  and  the  same 
origin,  both  Ix'ing  derived  from  the  same 
fountain  of  perfection  ;  it  keeps  them  alive  to 
its  imi>ortance,  bcrcause  prophecy  shows  that 
the  Suprenu*  IJeing  has  vouchsafed,  through 
a  lc)ng  succession  of  age*j,  to  prepare  man- 
kind, by  gradual  revelations  of  his  will,  for 
future  blessings ;  and  has  proved,  by  sending 
chosen  messengers  to  usher  in  this  final  dis- 
pt.*nsation,  that  *  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.'  It  confirms  the  general 
belief  of  a  (lod,  and  points  out  to  a  careless 
world  the  plain  traces  of  his  watchful  provi- 
dence. It  displays  the  counsels  of  inspiration, 
incessantly  directing  the  course  of  events, 
without  violating  the  order  of  reason  and  of 
human  action.  Such  knowUnlge  is  too  won- 
derful for  us !  such  power  is  above  our  com- 
preliension  !  Hut  the  fact  is  placed  before  our 
©yes.  We  see,  or  may  see,  a  regular  train  of 
prophecies  tending  toward*^  one  declared  end, 
accurately  fulfille<l  and  fultilling  amidst  ail 
the  C(mfusion  and  opposition  of  this  tumul- 
tuous world  ;  ami  we  see  that  these  prophe- 
cies are  clear,  both  in  prediction  and  accom- 
plishment, in  proportion  to  their  importance 
m  fixing  our  belief  in  the  providence  of  (i««J. 
and  in  the  great  truths  of  divine  revelation. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  chief  design  of  pro- 
phecy is  to  lH?ar  constant  witness  to  religious 
truth ;  but  though  to  convince  galnsayers  of 
this  truth  is  jastly  considered  as  its  principal 
use,  it  has  another  very  important  object,  to 
which  it  well  In'comes  us  to  pay  attention, 
from  motives  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  from 


fear  of  iacurriug  tlie  blame  which  Scripture 
invariably  imputes  to  thoee  who  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  light  afforded  them. 
It  is  designed  to  protect  believers  in  the  word 
of  God  from  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
prevalent  corruptions,  errors,  and  vices  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  The  due  consi- 
deration of  prophecy  will  administer  consoU- 
tion  amidst  present  distress,  and  enliven  bxth 
and  elevate  hope,  whilst  pa&sing  through 
those  dark  depressing  scenes,  which,  witheul 
this  gracious  aid,  might  lead  through  the  ia- 
trieacies  of  doubt  to  the  gloom  of  despair.' 

Objections,  however,  have  been  raised 
against  the  prophecies  from  their  obsoority. 
Ihit  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  they  h^U 
ctflen  a  first,  or  partial,  and  an  ultimate  com- 
pletion, of  which  the  former  may  be  generalW 
ccmsidered  as  an  earnest  of  the  latter.  It  is 
principally  this  doable  sense  of  prophi-or 
which  renders  it  obscure ;  for  though  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  were  sometimes  posi- 
tive and  exactly  descriptive,  and  delivertJ 
w  ith  an  accurate  and  definite  designation  of 
names  and  times,  prophecy  was  not  generally 
designed  to  be  clear  before  its  aceomplisb- 
ment.  It  is,  however,  always  sufficieLt!^ 
exact  in  its  descriptions  to  authenticate  as 
pretensions  to  a  divine  authority ;  to  produce, 
when  it  comes  to  pass,  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  unerring  certainty  ;  and  to  demonstnre 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  As  B.shop 
Newton  observes,  prophecies  are  the  ouiy 
species  of  writing  which  are  designed  more 
for  the  instruction  of  future  ages  than  of  the 
times  wherein  they  are  written.  In  this  re- 
sjK'ct,  as  the  world  groweth  older,  it  prowrfh 
wiser.  Time,  that  detracts  something  from 
the  evidence  of  other  writers,  is  still  adding: 
something  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more 
than  the  present,  as  the  present  understands 
more  than  the  past ;  and  the  perfect  accon- 
plishment  will  pn>duce  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  the  prophets. 

3.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  i 
copious  account  of  the  various  propheci^.!' 
whicli  have  been  remarkably  fultillc<l:  bit 
whoever  has  examined  profane  history  ti]ih 
any  degree  of  attention,  and  compared  it  «iii 
the  predictions  of  Scripture,  must,  if  be  N? 
not  blindeil  by  pnrjudice,  and  hardened  bj 
infidelity,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  prJ- 
pheey  by  its  exact  accompli<;hment.  It  i«  o 
vain  to  say  that  these  prophecies  were  deli- 
vered since  the  events  have  taken  place ;  fi? 
we  see  the  prophecies,  the  latest  whereof  were 
delivered  about  1700  years  ago,  and  sonw<^f 
them  above  3(RK)  years  ago,  fulfilling  at  this 
very  time ;  and  cities,  and  countries,  ai^i 
kingdoms,  in  the  very  same  condition,  andaii 
brought  about  in  the  very  same  manner,  arJ 
with  the  very  same  circumstances,  as  ^^'J 
prophets  had  foretold.  "  We  see,"  savs  Bi*bop 
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Nowton,  "  tlie  dfRci'inlants  of  Shcm  and  Ja- 
phc'tb,  ruling  and  cnlarjrt'd  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
ro|>o,  and  perhaps  in  America,  and  '  the  curse 
of  stTvitudc/  still  attending  the  vretchcd  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  in  Africa.     We   see  the 
jirospi'nty  of  Ishmael,    *  multiplitd  exceed- 
ingly,' and  become  *  a  great  nation,'  in  the 
Arabians  ;  yet  living   like  *  wild  men/   and 
shifting  frtmi  plaoe  to  place  in  the  wilderness; 
*  their  hand  agiiiust  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  them  ;    and  still  dwelling 
an  independent  and  free  people,  *  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  their  brethren,'  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  their  enemies.    We  see  the  family 
of  Ksau  totally  extinct,  and  that  of  Jacob  sub- 
s'si  ing  at  this  day  ;    *  the  sceptre  departed 
from  Judah,'  and  the  people  livi.ig  nowhere 
in  authority,  everywhere  in  subjection ;  the 
.lews  still  dwelling  alone  among  the  nations, 
\s\nW-  '  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  is  utterly 
put  out  from   under  heaven.*     We   see   the 
Jews   severely  punished  for  their   infidelity 
atid  disobedience  to  their  great  prophet  like 
unto   Moses;    *  plucked  fnmi  off  their  own 
lan<l,  and  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  oj^pressed  and  spoiled  evermore  ;* 
and  made  *  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  among 
all  nations,'     We  see  '  Kphraim  so  broken  as 
to   be   no   more  a  people,'  while  the  whole 
n.itit>u  is  C(>niprehende<l  under  the  name  of 
Judah  ;  the  Jev. s  wonderfully  preserved  as  a 
distinct  peopL,  while  their  great  conquerors 
are  everywhere  destroyed;  their  land  lying 
desolate,  and  themselves  cut  off  from  l>eing 
the  people  of  God,  while  the  Gentiles   are 
advanced  in  their  room.     We  see  Nineveh  so 


Arabians  still  '  escaping  out  of  tluir  hand. 
We  see  the  Jews  *  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations,  and  Jerusalem  tnxlden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,'  and  likely  to  continue  so  *  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled,'  as  the  Jews 
are  by  a  constant  miracle  preserved  a  distinct 
people  for  the  completion  of  other  prophei'ies 
relating  to  them.    SVe  see  one  *  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  laws,  divine 
and  human,  *  sitting  as  Ctod  in  the  church  of 
God,  and  showing  himself  that  he  is  GckI, 
whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan, 
with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders, 
and  with  all  deceiveableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness.'    We  see  a  great  apostasy  in  the  ('hris- 
tian   church,  which   consists   chiefly   in    the 
worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  departed  saints, 
and  is  promoted  *  through   the  hypocrisy  of 
liars,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats.'     We  see  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  lying  in  the  same  forlorn 
and  desolate  condition   that   the   angel   had 
signified  to  St.  John,   their  *  candlestick  re- 
moved out  of  its  place,'  their  churches  tunied 
into  mosques,  their  worship  into  superstition. 
In  short,  we  see  the  character  of  '  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,'  and    *  the  whore  of 
Babylon,'  now  exemplified   in  every   parti- 
cular, and  in  a  city  that  is  seated  '  upon  seven 
mountains ;'  so  that  if  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  sat  for  his  picture,   a    greater  resem- 
blance   and   likeness    could  not  have   been 
drawn. 

**  For  these  things  we  have  the  attestation 
of  past,  and  the  experience  of  present  times ; 
and  we  cannot  well  be  deceived,  if  we  will  only 


completely  destroyed  that  the  place  thereof  is  ;  believe  our  own  eyes  and  observation.     We 


not  and  cannot  be  known  ;  Habylon  made  *a 
desolation  for  ever,'  a  possession  for  the  bit- 
tern, and  pools  of  water ;  Tyre  become  *  like 
the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  spread 
their  nets  upon  ;'  and  Kgvpt,  '  a  base  kin^^- 
dom,  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,'  and  still 
tributary  and  subject  to  strangers.  We  see, 
of  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world,  the 
f  >urth  and  last,  which  was  greater  and  more 
|HJWcrful  than  any  of  the  former,  divided  in 
the  western  part  thereof  into  ten  lesser  king- 
doms ;  and  auumg  them  a  power  '  with  a 
triple  crown  differs  from  the  fir.-t,*  \vi:h  *  a 
mouth  siK'aking  very  great  thiiijr^,'  and  with 
*  look  more  stout  than  his  follo-.>"i,  speaking 
great  words  against  the  Mot  High,  wearing 
out  the  saints  cf  the  Mo»t  High,  and  changing 
times  and  Liws.'  We  see  a  power  *  cast  down 
the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  prosper,  and 
practise,  and  destroy  the  lioly  pi»ople,  not  re- 
garding the  G'd  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire 
of  wives,  but  honouring  Mahuzzini,'  gods- 
protectors,  or  saints-protectors,  *  and  causing* 
the  priests  of  M:thu/.ziiu  *  to  rule  over  many, 
and  to  divide  the  land  for  gain.'  We  see  the 
Turks  '  .stretching  forth  their  hand  over  the 
countries,'  and  particuLirly  *  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  Libyans  at  their  steps,'  and  the 


actually  see  the  completion  of  many  of  the 
prophecies,  in  tlje  state  of  men  and  things 
around  us  ;  and  we  have  the  prophecies  them- 
selves recorded  in  books,  which  books  have 
been  read  in  public  assemblies  these  1700  or 
2000  years,  have  been  disi>ersed  into  several 
countries,  have  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  quoted  and  commented  upon 
by  different  nations,  so  that  tlure  is  no  n>om 
to  suspect  so  much  as  a  pos.sihility  of  forgery 
or  illusion." 

4.  Rules  for  understanding  the  prophecies. 

In  order  to  understand  the  prophecies,  and 
to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  argument  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  must  not  consi- 
der them  singly  and  apart,  but  as  a  grind 
whole,  or  a  chain  reaching  through  several 
thousand  years,  yet  manifestly  subservient  to 
one  and  the  same  end.  This  end  is  no  other 
than  the  establishment  of  the  universal  em- 
pire of  truth  and  righteousness  under  the  do- 
minion of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
to  suppose  that  each  of  the  prophecies  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  expressly  points 
out  and  clearly  characterizes  Jesus  Christ ; 
yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  grand  system  re- 
fers to  him  ;  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.     •*  All  the  revolutions  of 
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Divine  Providence  have  him  for  their  scope 
oiui  end.  Is  an  empire,  or  kingdom,  erected? 
that  empire,  or  kingdom,  is  erected  with  a 
vi<?w,  directly  or  indirectly,  t<j  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah.  Is  an  empire,  or  kingdom, 
stibverttHi  or  overthrown?  that  empire,  or 
kingilom,  in  overthrown  in  suhserviencv  to 
the  glorj'  of  his  kingdom  and  empire,  which 
shall  know  neither  hounds  nor  end,  but  whose 
limits  shall  be  no  other  than  the  limits  of  the 
universe,  and  whose  end  no  other  than  the 
days  of  eternity.  Jesus  C'hrist,  then,  is  the 
only  person  that  ever  existed,  in  whom  all 
the  prophecies  meet  as  in  a  centre."  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  oppose  ern>r  and  confront 
the  infidel,  we  must  study  the  propheoicb  not 
as  indi'pendent  of  each  other,  but  us  connect- 
c<l :  for  "  the  argument  from  i)ropheoy,'*  siiys 
Bishop  Ilurd,  **  is  not  to  be  fomu-d  from  the 
consideration  of  single  prophecies,  but  from 
a!l  the  prophecies  taken  together,  and  consi- 
dered as  making  one  system  ;  in  which,  from 
the  mutual  de|>endence  and  connexi<m  of  its 
parts,  preceding  proph»'cies  prepare  and  illus- 
trate those  which  follow ;  and  these,  again, 
reflect  lipht  on  the  foregoing:  just  as  in  any 
philosophical  system,  that  which  shows  the 
solidity  of  it  is  the  harmony  and  correspond- 
ence t>V  the  whole,  not  the  application  of  it  in 
particular  instances. 

*•  Hence,  though  the  evidence  Ik»  but  small 
from  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy 
taken  bcparately,  yet  that  evidence,  being  al- 
^ays  scnnething,  the  amount  of  the  whole 
evidence  ressulting  from  a  great  number  of 
prophecies,  all  relative  to  the  same  design, 
may  be  C(msiderable ;  like  many  scattered 
rays,  which,  though  each  be  ^eak  in  itself, 
yet,  concentrate<l  into  one  point,  shall  form 
ii  strong  light,  and  strike  the  sense  very  pow- 
erfully. Still  more:  this  evidence  is  not 
merely  a  growing  evidence,  but  is  indeed 
multiplied  upon  us,  from  the  number  of  re- 
tleeted  lights  which  the  several  component 
parts  of  such  a  system  reciprocally  throw 
upon  each  ;  till  at  length  the  conviction  rise 
unto  a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty." 

Further,  in  order  to  understatid  the  pro- 
phecies, we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
true  subject  of  pn)phecy  ;  that  is,  precisely 
Mhixi  the  prophets  speak  of,  and  the  charac- 
ters that  are  applied  to  that  subject.  The  li- 
teral sense  should  be  always  kept  in  view, 
and  a  kno^*  ledge  of  oriental  cust4>ms  attained. 
The  beginning  and  end  of  the  prophetic 
sennons  must  l>e  carefully  observed.  The 
tmu*,  as  near  as  {K)ssible,  of  the  prediction 
should  l)e  ascertained.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  method  of  salvation  by  Christ  will  greatly 
assist  us  iu  this  work.  The  mind  must  be 
unprejudiced,  and  we  should  be  well  acquaint- 
ed wjth  the  Scriptures  at  large.  These  rules, 
with  deiKfudence  on  the  divine  teaching,  will 
iissist  us»  in  understanding  the  prophecies.  See 
JJuiUop  Newton »  JJisucrtation  on  the  rrophe- 


cies  ;  Biithim  Sherlock's  Use  and  Inttnt  of  Piv 
phecy ;  Bishop  HurtPs  Sermons  on  the  iTuphf- 
cies ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniei  and  the  ApocaltrjMi 
Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament ;  Simpstmt 
Key  to  the  Prophecies ;  Illustrations  of  /Vv- 
phecy ;  Vitringas  Typus  Doctrin/e  Prvphf 
ticte  ;  Gill  on  the  Pr^ophets ;  EttricK's  stcund 
Kxodus^  or  Remarks  on  the  Prophecies  of  tkt 
lAtst  Times;  KetVs  History  the  Interpreter  nj 
Prophecy,  and  Dr,  J.  P.  ^rnith  on  the  Inttr- 
pretntioH  of  I^rophecy.  See  also  the  works  of 
Mede,  Smith,  HaWfax,  Apthorp^  Dacidscn, 
and  Faber,  on  the  subject. 

PROpntsYiNos,  reliflrious  exercises  of  the 
clergy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iiuti- 
tutetl  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge 
and  piety.  The  ministers  of  a  particahr  di- 
vision, at  a  set  time,  met  together  in  some 
church  of  a  market  or  other  large  town,  acd 
there  each  in  their  order  explained,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  some  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture allotted  to  them  before.  This  done,  i 
mo<lerator  made  his  observations  on  what  had 
been  said,  and  determined  the  true  sense  of 
the  place,  a  certain  space  of  time  being  fixed 
for  despatching  the  whole.  These  institu- 
tions, like  all  others,  however,  it  seems,  werr 
abused,  by  im'gularity,  disputations,  and  di- 
visions. Archbishop  Grindal  endeavoured  to 
regulate  the  prophesy ings,  and  cover  them 
from  the  objections  that  the  court  made 
against  them,  by  enjoining  the  ministers  to 
ol>8erve  decency  and  order;  by  forbidding 
them  to  meddle  with  politics  and  charch  go- 
vcrnuient,  and  by  prohibiting  all  nonconform- 
ist ministers  and  laymen  from  being  speakers. 
The  queen,  however,  was  resolved  to  sup- 
press them  ;  and  having  sent  for  the  arcb-  * 
bishop,  told  him  she  was  informed  that  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  not 
duly  observed  in  these  prophesy  ings;  that 
persons  not  lawfully  called  to  be  ministers 
exercised  in  them  ;  that  the  assemblies  them- 
selves were  illegal,  not  being  allowed  by  pub- 
lic authority  ;  that  the  laity  neglected  tb«r 
secular  affairs  by  repairing  to  these  meetings, 
which  filled  their  heads  with  notions,  and 
might  occasion  disputes  and  sedition  in  the 
state ;  that  it  was  good  for  the  church  to 
have  but  few  preachers,  tliree  or  four  in  a 
county  being  sufficient  She  further  declared 
her  dislike  of  the  number  of  these  exercises, 
and  therefore  commanded  him  peremptorily 
to  put  them  down.  The  archbishop,  how- 
ever, instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  hii 
royal  mistress,  thought  that  she  had  made 
some  infringement  upon  his  office,  and  wrote 
the  qutM?n  a  long  and  earnest  letter,  declaring 
that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  ti^ 
comply  with  her  commands.  The  queen  »a5 
so  inflamed  with  this  letter,  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  sequestered  from  his  office,  and 
he  never  afterwards  recovered  the  queen's 
favour.      Thus  ended  the  prophi^syings  ;  "m\ 
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nsrfiil  institution,*'  says  Ncalo,  "forpromot- 
iii;;  rhriMian  knowKtlgc  and  pii'ty,  at  a  timo 
^iii'n  both  wvi'o  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  tho  na- 
tii»ii.  Thu  4U0('n  put  them  down  for  no  other 
V' iison,  but  because  they  enlightened  the 
pii)])k>*8  minds  in  the  Scripturem  and  cneou- 
r.i;;(-<l  their  inquiries  aAer  truth  ;  her  majesty 
iK-iii^  always  of  opinion  that  knowledge  and 
Ifuriiiu^  in  the  laity  would  only  endanger 
thiir  {H-aeeabIc  submission  to  her  abmiluto 
will  aiiil  I'U-.'snre." 

Pitoriirr,  u  person  \«ho  foretells  future 
eNCiiN.  It  is  {ortieularly  applied  t»)  such  iu- 
sj'ir.  il  I  iTMiiiN  :iiuo:ig  the  Jews  as  were  eoui- 
ihi'^^i'.iii',!  by  (itKl  to  declare  his  will  and 
I  »iri'<»N«'s  to  thnr  people.     Si-e  pHoriiKCY. 

l*i't»riii:Ts.  Fvi.HK.  See  Ini>08Tor8,  and 
,/*i.«»yiAv.v'A  Ili.stoiy  vf  the  Jews, 

Pi:oi'iii:Ts,  S -Ns  of  tiik,  an  appellation 
pivm  to  \oun.i:  men  who  were  educated  in 
ttif  s«:ho(l|^  or  eolU'p'8  under  a  proper  master, 
who  was  v'onniuHily,  if  not  always  an  iuspirvd 
priiplu-c,  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  in  ■ 
sacred  nuisie,  and  thus  were  qualified  to  be 
public  prvaehers,  1  Sam.  x.  xi.  2  Sam.  xix. 
)i.  W\n-^>  ii. 

pK»iriri\TioN,  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God 
t«)  avert  hi»  >irath,  and  elTect  the  bestowment 
of  hl^  ta\our.  Among  the  Jews  there  were 
both  ordinary  and  public  sacrifices,  as  holo- 
eauMs.  \c„  offered  by  way  of  thanksgiving; 
and  extraordinary  ones,  oift-red  by  persons 
guilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  of  propitiation. 
The  H Ornish  church  believe  the  mass  to  be 
a  Kaeiilice  of  propitiation  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  The  r^'formed  churches  allow  of 
no  piopitiation,  but  that  offered  by  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  >ihere>»\  divine  justice  is  tippeasod, 
and  our  sins  forgiven,  Rom.  iii.  25.  1  John 
ii.  2. 

As  it  respects  the  unbloody  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  above  nientionvd,  little 
notil  Ik'  said  to  confute  such  a  doctrine,  lii- 
deitl,  it  is  owned  in  the  Church  of  Konie, 
that  there  is  no  other  foundation  for  the  belief 
of  it  than  an  unwritten  tradition.  There  is 
iii>  hint  in  the  Scripture  of  Christ's  oflering 
his  IkkIv  and  bUxxl  to  his  Father  at  his  insti- 
tution  of  the  eueharist.  It  is  also  a  manifest 
contradiction  to  St.  Paul's  doi'trine,  who 
teaebes,  that  i/tiih(>ut  shedding  of  bhod  there 
is  no  remission  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
remission  of  sins  in  the  mass.  The  sacrifice 
of  Chri.*>t,  accordiLg  to  the  same  n]K)Stle,  is 
not  to  Ik'  repiated.  A  second  oblatien  would 
bt^  supertlutHis :  consi'<{uently,  the  preteiided 
true  and  pro])er  sacrifice  of  the  mass  most  be 
superfluous  and  useless. 

The  propitiation  made  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
that  which  atones  for  and  covers  our  guilt,  as 
tlie  niercy-seal  did  the  tables  of  the  law  ;  or 
it  may  l>e  defined  thus :  "It  is  the  averting 
the  puni>hment  due  to  any  one,  by  under- 
p>ing  tliL'  penalty  in  the  room  of  the  guilty.*' 
Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  propitiatfou 


or  atonement,  as  his  complete  riphteousnww 
propitiates  his  Father,  by  satisfying  iiis  law 
and  justice  for  all  our  transgri^ssions.  Sec 
Atone MKNT,  and  books  under  that  article. 

PBoroiiTioN  OF  F.\iTH.  See  Analogy  of 
Faith. 

Proseltte,  a  now  convert  to  some  reli- 
gion, or  religious  sect.  Amon^  the  Hebrews, 
prosi'lytes  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts : 
the  first  ealliHl  proniltiU*  of  the  tfntt\  because 
suffered  to  live  among  them,  and  were  those 
who  observed  the  moral  law  onlv,  and  the 
rules  imposed  on  the  children  of  N«. ah  ;  the 
second  were  called  prwulitttx  of  jmttce^  v»ho 
engaged  to  receive  circumcision,  ai.d  the 
whole  law  of  Moses,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  native  Hebrew. 

Proski'c  HE,  from  Tporttvxi)^  signifies 
prayer;  but  it  is  taken  for  the  ph.ci»s  of 
prayer  of  the  Jews,  and  was  pretty  nearly 
the  same  :ui  their  synagogues,  nut  the  sv  na> 
go^ues  were  originally  iu  the  cities,  and  were 
covered  places ;  whereas,  for  the  most  part, 
the  pn>Reuches  were  out  of  the  cities,  and  on 
t)ie  banks  of  rivei's,  ha^ing  no  covering,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  shade  of  some  trees  or 
covered  galleries,  Acts  xvi.  13. 

pRi>si'KKiTV,  a  state  wherein  things  suc- 
ceed according  to  our  wishes,  and  arc.>  pro- 
ductive of  affluence  and  ease.  However 
desirable  pros]K.-rity  be,  it  has  its  manifest 
disadvantages.  It  too  of\en  alienates  the  soul 
from  God ;  excites  pride ;  exposes  to  tempta- 
tion ;  hardens  the  heart ;  occasions  idleness ; 
promotes  effeminacy ;  darofts  zeal  and  energy ; 
and,  too  often,  has  a  baneful  relative  infiuence. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Almighty 
in  general  withholds  it  from  his  children ;  and 
tliat  adversity  should  ]>e  their  lot  rather  than 
prosperity.  Indeed  adversity  seems  more 
beneficial  on  the  wlude,  although  it  be  so 
unpleasant  to  our  feelings.  **  The  advantage  8 
of  jjrosperity,"'  says  Hneon,  **are  to  be  wished  ; 
but  the  advantages  of  adversity  are  to  be>  ad- 
mireKl.  The  principal  i  irtue  of  prosperity  is 
temperance;  the  principal  virtue  of  adversity 
is  fortitude,  which  in  morality  is  allowed  to 
be  the  most  heroicul  virtne :  prosjuirity  best 
discovers  vice,  adversitv  best  discovers  virtue, 
which  is  like  those  perfumes  which  are  most 
fragrant  when  burnt  or  bruised.''  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  prosperity  in 
itself  is  unlawful.  The  world,  with  all  its 
various  productions,  was  formed  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  happiness  of  man,  and  dc- 
signe'd  to  endear  himself  to  us,  and  to  what 
leads  our  minds  up  to  him.  AVhat,  however, 
God  often  gives  us  as  a  blessing,  by  our  own 
folly  we  pervert  and  turn  into  a  curse.  Where 
prosperity  is  given,  there  religion  is  absolutely 
ne'cessary  to  enable  us  to  act  under  it  as  wo 
ought.  >Vhere  this  divine  principle  influences 
the  mind,  prospe-rity  niay  be  enjoyed  and  be- 
come a  blessing  ;  for  **  while  bad  men  snatch 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  by  stealth,  with- 
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cnt  countenance  from  (jcmI,  the  proprietor  of 
the  world,  the  righteous  sit  openly  down  to 
the  feast  of  lifi*,  under  th«*  s.nile  of  heaven. 
No  fzmhy  fear?  damp  iheir  joys.  The  blessing 
of  (Jod  rests  upon  all  they  pos'ifss.  Tht^ir 
piety  reflects  sunshin<»  from  heavou  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  worhl :  unites  in  one  point 
of  view  tiie  smiling  aspect  both  of  the  powers 
Dbove  and  of  the  objects  below.  Not  only 
liive  they  a.s  full  a  relish  as  others  of  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in 
them  they  hold  communion  with  (lod.  In 
all  that  is  po«Kl  or  fair  they  trace  his  liand. 
Fnmi  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the  im- 
provements of  art,  from  the  enj<»yments  of 
8t>i'ial  life,  they  raise  their  affections  to  the 
source  t»f  all  the  happitiess  which  surrounds 
thfUJ,  and  thus  "wid-u  the  s]»here  of  their 
pleasures  by  adding  intellectual  and  spiritual 
to  earthly  jov."  lilni/s  ^Vrmo/i.v,  voL  i.  ser.  3; 
Jidtt's's  Wo/Lf^  p.  *J!>7. 

Sjttrituul  prospvritH  consists  in  the  continual 
progress  of  the  mind  in  knowledge,  purity, 
and  joy.  It  arises  from  the  participation  of 
the  divine  blessing;  and  evidences  itself  by 
frequency  in  prayer;  love  to  (JltKl's  word; 
delight  in  his  people  ;  attendance  on  his  ordi- 
nant.'es ;  zeal  \n  his  cause  ;  submission  to  his 
■will ;  usefulness  in  his  church ;  and  increa.s- 
ing  abhorrence  of  every  thing  that  is  deroga- 
tory to  his  glory. 

PROTKSTANT,  a  name  first  given  in  Ger- 
many to  those  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  bi'cause,  in  1  Aii'J,  they  protested  against 
n  decree  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the 
diet  of  Spires,  prohibiting  all  Roman  Catholics 
tri)m  turning  Lutherans,  and  decreeing  that 
the  reformers  should  deliver  nothing  in  their 
sermons  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  church ;  declaring  that  they  ap|)eale<l  to 
a  general  n(»uncil.  Thi'j  name  has  also  been 
given  to  those  of  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  ; 
and  is  now  become  a  common  denomination 
f4)r  all  those  of  the  reformed  churches.  See 
article  Kkfoumation;  Felts  Four  Letters  on 
(leni/lne  Prt^testdntism  ;  Chillimjirort/i's  IMi- 
giim  of  the  Protestants ;  Itohertsonit  History  of 
Churls  r.,  vol.  ii.   pp.  '2  41),  2r)0. 

I'uorKsTANT  ?>is<'Oi*AL  CiifTRCH,  in  thc 
Cnited  .States  of  Atnerica,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent body,  which  originated  in  the  settle- 
ment of  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  that  countrv.  The  same  creed  obtains, 
and  nearly  the  same  litual.  The  prayer  book 
omits  the  .\thanasian  Creed;  disiH.mses  with 
the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism  ;  abridges  the 
marriage  service ;  alters  the  offensive  expres- 
sions in  the  burbl  service,  and  some  other 
things  in  adrqjfation  to  the  state  of  things  in 
America.  It  is  al*ogcther  unconnected  with 
the  state.  Its  supreme  power  is  hxlged  in  a 
triennial  convention,  consisting  of  clerical 
and  lay  delegates  from  the  different  dioceses 
or  states.  The  bishops  constitute  an  upper 
house,  and  may  originate  measures  for  the 


concurrence  of  the  lower  or  mixed  assemblr. 
'JMie  number  of  bishops  is  between  sixteen  aod 
twenty,  and  that  of  clergy-men  nearlv  serei 
hundred.  Bi^sides  a  theological  seminary  tf 
New  Yorkf  there  are  others  in  different  puts 
of  the  States. 

PiioTKSTANT  Methodist  Chfrch,  s  re- 
spectable body  of  seceders  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  North  America,  also 
called  Uefonni*d  Methodists.  It  took  it*  rise 
in  1^24,  but  did  not  come  into  full  organiza- 
tion till  1828,  when,  h  iving  tried  ererv  ttfurt 
to  effect  a  lay  representation  in  the  Confe^ 
ence,  the  reformers  withdrew  in  verj'  coc- 
siderable  numbers,  and  adopted  a  coDstitntiua 
and  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  fnh? 
and  unshackled  principles  which  they  futiad 
couM  not  be  enjoyed  amonfr  those  whom  they 
had  left.  In  18.'U,  they  numbered  four  hun- 
dred ministers,  fifty  thousand  communicants, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  of  a  populatioo. 

Puovini.NCE,  the  superintendence  and  ciipe 
which  God  exercises   over    creation.     The 
arguments  for  the  providence  of  God  are  pf- 
nerally  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature :  ilw 
being  of  a  God ;  the  creation  of  the  world : 
the  wonderfully  disposing  and  controlling  the 
affairs  and  actions  of  men  ;  from  the  absolute 
necessity  of  it ;  from    the  various   blessinj:f 
enjoyed  by  his  creatures  ;    the  awfol  judg- 
ments that  have  been  inflicted ;  and  from  tke 
astonishing  preservation  of  the  Bible  and  the 
church  through  every  age,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  earth  and  hell  against  tbem. 
Providence  has  been  divided  into  immediate 
and    mediate,  ordinary  and    extraordinary, 
common  and  special,  universal  and  particolir. 
Immediate  providence  is  what  is  exercised  by 
(lod  himself,  without  the  use  of  any  instru- 
ment or  second  cause;  mediate  providence  i^ 
what  is  exercised  in  the  use  of  meant:  (^H- 
nary  providence  is  what  is  excrcisi»d  in  thf 
common  course  of  means,  and  by  the  chain 
of  second  causes ;  extraordinary  is  what  is  out 
of  thc  common  way,  as  miraculous  operation^; 
common   providence  is  what  belongs  to  the 
whole  world;    special^   what   relates  to  the 
church  ;  universal  rebtes  to  the  general  up- 
holding and  preserving  all  things ;  partkukr 
related  to  individuals  in  every  action  and  cir- 
cumstance.    This  last,  however,  is  denied  by 
some.     But,  as  a  good  writer  observes,  *•  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some  that  thc  proxn- 
dence  of  God  extends  no  further  than  to  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
without  interposing  in  the  particidar  concerns 
of  individuals,  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and 
to  Scripture.     It  renders  the  government  <rf 
the  Almighty  altogether  loose  and  contingent, 
and  would  leave  no  ground  for  reposing  any 
trust  under  its  protection ;  for  the  majontv  k 
human  affairs  would  then  be  allowed  to  ^ac- 
tuate in  a  fortuitous  course,  without  niovin; 
in  any  regular  direction,  and  without  lending' 
to  any  one  scope.     The  uniform  doctrine  oi 
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tlie  sacred  wri lings  i«<,  that  throngliout  the 
iiniverst?  nothinpf  happi*nA  without  lltxi  ;  that 
his  liund  is  t-vcr  aciive,  and  his  decree  or  per- 
il; i<^sion  intervenes  in  all :  that  nothing  is  too 
frriMt  or  uuwiildy  for  his  inanagemeut,  and 
notliiiig  so  minute  and  inconsiderable  as  to  be 
b«  low  hi"*  inftpcctiou  and  care.  While  he  if 
^iiidin^  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  course 
thnmuh  the  heavens;  while  in  this  inferior 
worlil  lie  is  ruling  among  empires,  siilliog  the 
raTiniTx  ut'  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the 
pot);  1.',  he  is  at  the  Fame  time  watching  over 
tln'  humble  gooil  man,  who,  in  the  obscurity 
of  hi*  eotja^e,  is  serving  aud  worshipping 
um. 

*'  In  what  manner,  indeed,  Providence  in- 
t'Tposcs  in  human  affairs;  by  what  means 
it  uiihiences  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of 
men,  and,  notwithstanding  the  influence  it 
fxerts,  leaves  to  thfui  the  freedom  of  choice, 
are  subject!*  of  dark  and  mysterious  nature, 
aiil  whit'h  have  given  rise  to  many  an  iutri- 
<  ate  eoutroversy.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
manner  in  whieh  God  influences  the  motion 
of  all  tlie  heavenly  b(xlies,  the  nature  of  that 
secret  p(»wer  by  "which  he  is  ever  directing 
the  sun  aud  the  moon,  the  planets,  stars,  and 
comets,  in  their  course  through  the  heavens, 
while  they  appear  to  move  themselves  in  a 
free  ctmrsl',  are  matters  no  less  iuexnlicable 
to  us  than  the  manner  in  which  he  influences 
the  ouneils  of  men.  Hut  though  the  mode 
of  divine  oiMiration  remains  unknown,  the 
fact  of  an  overruling  iuflui-nce  is  etiually 
certain  in  the  moral  as  it  is  in  the  natural 
world.  In  eases  where  the  fact  is  clearly 
authentieateil,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  call  its 
truth  in  que:«tion,  n:en*ly  bi»cau*e  we  under- 
stan<l  not  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
about.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  from  the 
testimony  of  Si*ripture,  than  lliat  Ciod  takes 
part  in  all  that  happens  among  mankind ; 
*lirectini:  and  overruling  th.?  whole  course  of 
rvfuts  so  as  to  nuike  every  one  of  them  an- 
swer the  design?  of  his  wise  and  righteous 
^i'>vt.'rnm<'nt.  We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive 
(Jo'l  aetincr  as  the  g(»vei*nor  of  the  world  at 
a'!,  unless  his  government  were  to  extend  to 
all  th.>  events  that  happen.  It  is  u^Mn  the 
supposition  of  a  particular  providence  tliat 
our  worship  and  prayers  to  him  are  founded. 
All  his  perfections  would  be  utterly  insigni- 
ficant to  us  if  tliev  were  not  exercised,  on 
every  <K*ca<»ion,accor«ling  as  the  circumstances 
of  his  creatures  re'piired.  The  Almighty 
wnild  then  Ik*  no  more  than  an  unconcernetl 
sp-vrtatitr  of  the  behaviour  t»f  hii  subjects,  re- 
pair ling  the  obedient  aud  the  rebellious  with 
an  coual  eye. 

**  The  exiK'rience  of  every  one  also  must, 
more  or  less,  bear  teslimonv  to  it.  We  need 
not  fur  this  purjKwe  have  recourse  to  those 
su  Iden  and  unexpecttnl  vieissitudes  which 
have  souK'times  astonished  whole  nati<ms, 
aud  drawn  their  attention  to  the  conspicuous 


hand  of  Heaven.  We  need  not  appeal  to  the 
history  of  the  statesman  and  the  warrior;  of 
the  ambitious  and  the  enterj>rising.  We  con- 
fine our  observation  to  those  whose  lives 
have  been  most  plain  and  simple,  and  who 
had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
train  of  conduct  In  how  many  instances 
have  we  found,  that  we  are  held  in  subjection 
to  a  higher  Power,  on  whom  depends  the 
accomplishment  of  our  wishes  and  designs? 
Fondly  we  had  projected  some  favourite  plan: 
we  thought  that  we  had  forecast  and  provided 
for  all  that  might  happen  ;  we  had  t.^ken  our 
measures  with  such  vigilant  prudence,  that 
on  ever}-  ^ide  we  seemed  to  ourselves  per- 
fectly guarded  and  secure!  but,  lo!  some 
little  event  hath  come  about,  unforeseen  by 
us,  and  in  its  consequences  at  the  first  seem- 
ingly inctmsiderable.  whieh  yet  haih  turned 
th^  whole  course  of  thin,«:;s  into  a  new  di- 
rei'tion,  and  blasted  all  our  hoiK's.  At 
other  times  our  counsels  and  plans  have  been 
pt^mitted  to  succeed :  we  then  applauded  our 
own  wisdom,  and  sat  down  to  feast  on  the 
happiness  we  had  attained.  To  our  surprise 
"t^e  found  that  happiness  was  not  there,  and 
that  God's  decree  had  appointed  it  to  be  only 
vanity.  Wc  labour  for  prosperity,  and  obtain 
it  not  Unexpected,  it  is  sometimes  made  to 
drop  upon  us  as  of  its  own  accord.  The  hap- 
piness of  man  depends  on  secret  springs  too 
nice  and  delicate  to  be  adjusted  by  human 
art :  it  requires  a  favourable  combination  of 
external  circumstances  with  the  state  of  his 
own  mind.  To  accomplish,  on  eveir  occasion, 
such  a  combination,  is  far  beyond  his  power ; 
but  it  is  what  God  can  at  all  times  effect ;  as 
the  whole  series  of  external  causes  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  his  pleasure,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hands,  to  turn 
them  wheresoever  he  Mill,  as  rivere  of 
water.  From  the  imperfection  of  t>ur  know- 
N.'dge  to  as<.'ertain  what  is  gootl  for  us,  and 
frcnn  the  defect  of  our  power  to  bring  about 
that  good  when  known,  arise  all  those  disap- 
pointments which  continually  testify  that  the 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  that  he  is  not 
the  master  of  his  own  lot ;  that,  though  he 
may  devise,  it  is  God  who  directs ;  G<kI,  who 
can  make  the  smallest  incident  an  eflectual 
instrument  of  his  providence  for  overtuming 
the  most  laboured  plans  of  men. 

**  Accident,  and  chance,  and  fortune,  are 
words  which  we  often  hear  mentioned,  and 
much  is  ascribed  to  them  in  the  life  of  man. 
But  they  are  words  without  meaning ;  or,  as 
far  its  they  have  any  signification,  they  have 
no  otiier  than  names  for  the  unknown  opera- 
tions of  Providence ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in 
God*s  universe  nothing  comes  to  pass  cause- 
lessly or  in  vain.  Lverv  event  lias  its  own 
determined  direction.  T^hat  chaos  of  human 
affairs  and  intrigues  where  we  can  see  no 
light,  that  massofdisonler  and  confusion  whieh 
they  often  present  to  our  view,  is  all  cleamest 
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mid  order  in  tlio  Kight  of  Hiin  who  is  govern- 
in;:  ami  <lirfctin;j  all,  and  brxnpiig  forward 
o\  cry  ev<nt  in  its  due  time  and  plaoe.  *  The 
Loni  sift,  til  on  the  flood.  The  l/ord  luaketh 
the  M-nih  of  man  xo  praise  him.  as  he  niaketh 
thi'  hail  smd  thf  rain  oIk'v  his  word.  He  hath 
prcp.ir.'d  his  ihnuie  in  the  heavens  ;  and  his 
kiiiLdom  rnleth  owr  all.  A  man's  heart 
dt'\iN<'tii  his  ^^ay,  but  th»;  Lord  directclh  his 
steji''.* 

•*  To  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence, 
mians  no  ofier  than  to  aet  agreeably  to  the 
liw  i.f  dut\.  |»ru'lt'n<e,  and  sat'lt^,  or  any 
particiilar  eirvinn^iancf,  aeeonhr.g  t«»  the  di- 
ri'otion  or  •h'tcrniiiiaiioii  of  tin*  \*onl  i>r  law 
of  (lod.  lU'  f<.lli)ws  the  dictates  of  rro\ i- 
<1.  nee,  nOio  takrs  a  due  survey  of  the  situation 
he  is  plaoid  in,  conii»ares  it  with  the  ruK-s 
of  the  w<»rd  \*hieh  reaches  his  c:use,  and  acts 
accordingly.  To  kni»w  tlie  will  i)f  God 
as  it  re>|«'ct>i  providence  there  must  be,  1. 
Deliberation.  '2.  Consultation.  'X  Suppli- 
cation. 'I'he  ti»kens  of  the  divine  ^ill  and 
pleasure  in  any  particidar  cjlkc  are  not  to  be 
paOifred  fron'i  vur  inclinations,  particular 
frames,  the  form  of  Si'riptnre  phrases,  im- 
puls4's,  nor  even  the  event,  as  that  cannot 
alwa>s  be  a  rule  of  judgment ;  but  whatever 
appears  to  N*  proper  duty,  true  prudence,  or 
real  necessity,  that  ^*e  .shvuM  esteem  to  Ik* 
his  will."  See  (%.inuxk^  FhirJ,  /fimhrili, 
Hopkins,  S/uili>rk,  CtJIInijM,  uwl  Faudf  on 
I'ntrithncc:  (rilts  Btnlu  of  Dhiuity ;  Ridij- 
hys  BiKijt  of  Dirinitif,  qiL  18  ;  Blair  $  ^irm., 
vol.  v.,  ser.  IS  ;  Forsyth's  7V<7V  on  Frt)ritlence^ 
Knr.  Brit.  ;  WiMdslim's  Rtlifiion  of  \ttture 
Drlintiittfi,  sec.  5  ;  Thomatinii Svusumiy  If  inter, 
conclusion. 

I*iii'i>K\(*K  is  the  act  of  suiting  words  and 
actions  according  to  the  circimistances  of 
things,  or  rules  of  right  reason.  Cicero  thus 
defines  it  : — "  Kst  rerum  expetendarum  fugi- 
endarum  scientia."— "  The  knowledge  of 
what  is  tt)  Ik*  desired  (►r  avoiditl."  (Jrovo 
thus  : — *'  Prudence  is  an  ability  of  judging 
wliat  is  best  in  the  choice  lM)th  of  ends  and 
ni.-aiis."  Mason  thus  :—**  Prudence  is  a 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  rea.sv>n,  truth,  and 
decency,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances. 
It  differs  from  Misd«)m  only  in  degree;  wis- 
ilom  being  nothing  but  a  more  con.sunnnate 
habit  of  prudence;  and  prudence  a  lower 
degree,  or  weaker  habit  of  wisdom."  It  is 
divided  into,  I.  Christian  prudence,  ^^hich 
directs  to  the  pursuit  of  that  blessedness 
which  the  Gospel  discovers  by  the  u^e  of 
(io.spel  means.  2.  Moral  pnuUnce  has  for 
its  end  peace  and  satisfaction  f)f  mind  in  this 
world,  and  the  greatest  happiness  after  death. 
;5.  Civil  prudence  is  the  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the  out- 
i»ard  happiness  of  life,  consisting  in  pros- 
perity, liberty,  &c.  4.  Monastic,  relating  to 
any  circumstances  in  which  a  man  is  not 
chuTgi'd  with  the  care  of  others,     ii.  (Eco- 


nomical prudence  regards  the  coQdact  of  1 
family.  G.  Political  refers  to  the  good  p>- 
vernment  of  a  state. 

The  idea  of  prudence,  sajs  one,  inchidet 
f  r-SorXia,  or  due  consultation  ;  that  is,  con- 
cerning such  things  as  demand  consultation  in 
a  right  manner,  and  for  a  competent  time,  that 
the  resolution  taken  up  may  be  neither  ton  pre- 
cipitate nor  t»x)  slow  ;  and  frrvftric  or  a  facclty 
of  discerning  pn)per  means  when  they  occur. 
To  the  i^erfcction  of  prudence  these  three 
things  are  further  requirwl,  viz.,  Cfit'inj,:.  ur 
a  natural  sagacity;  d-^Y*'^"'"  prtsmce  of 
mind,  or  a  reailv  turn  of  thought :  and  i'^- 
»*ii)i<f,  or  experience, 

Piato  styles  prudence  the  leading  vinue ; 
and  Cicero  observes,  **  that  not  one  o(  tin? 
virtues  can  want  pnidence ;"  which  is  cer- 
tainly most  tnie,  since  without  pnidcnci*  to 
guide  them,  jnety  would  degenerate  into  sa- 
perstition.  zeal  into  bigotry,  temperance  v^xo 
austerity,  courage  into  raahne&s,  and  jii*:iiy 
itself  into  ft)llv.  See  Watts's  St-r.,  ser.  s**: 
(rmtrs  Afonil  PhiL  voL  ii.  ch.  2  ;  MaA.hs 
( 'hristian  Mor.  vol.  i.  Ser.  4  ;  £1*091**  CAr.-t 
Temper,  Sir.  .'J8. 

P.sALMouv,  the  art  or  act  of  singing  psdlms. 
Psalmtxly  was  always  esteemed  a  considerab^ 
part  of  devotion,  and  usually  performed  ia 
the  standing  |>osture ;  and  as  to  the  iuani»r 
of  primunciation,  the  plain  song  was  some- 
tin-.es  used,  being  a  gentle  inflection  of  tb* 
voice,  not  much  different  from  reading,  like 
the  cliant  in  cathiHlrals  ;  at  other  time««  mocv 
artificial  comp<»sitions  were  used,  like  oar  an- 
thems. 

As  to  the  jperst>ns  concemed  in  sin^ng. 
sometimes  a  single  person  sung  alone :  some- 
times the  Avhole  assemblj  joined  togi>ther. 
which  was  the  most  ancient  and  general  prK- 
tice.  At  other  times,  the  psalms  were  sooe 
alternately,  the  cimgregation  dividing  tbem' 
selves  into  two  parts  and  singing  verse  aUmt 
in  their  turns.  There  was  also  a  fourth  wav 
of  singing,  pretty  common  in  the  fourth  ceii- 
tury,  which  was,  when  a  single  penmn  be- 
gan the  verse,  and  the  people  joined  wiik 
him  in  the  close :  this  was  often  used  f«^ 
variety  in  the  same  service  with  altenu^; 
psalni'vly.     See  Sinuinu. 

IN.ITYRIAN8,  a  sect  of  Ariana,  who.  in 
the  council  of  Antioch,  held  in  the  year 
^('Ai,  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  like  tbi^ 
Fattier  as  to  will ;  that  he  was  taken  frum 
nothing,  or  made  of  nothing ;  and  that  in 
(•ihI  generation  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  creation. 

PiRE,  a  tcnn  in  theology,  which  is  «p- 
plied  to  certain  doctrines  or  articles  of  f  Jth. 
m  contradistinction  from  those  wh-ch  sk 
called  mixed.    Pure  doctrines  are  snch  as  ire 


are   such  as  may  be  discovered  or  demon- 
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Btrated  by  reason,  from  vrhich,  as  well  as 
from  Scripture,  proofs  may  be  derived,  as  to 
the  existence  of  certain  of  the  attributes  of  God. 
PuRGATORT  IS  a  place  in  which  the  just 
who  depart  out  of  this  life  are  supposed  to 
expiate  certain  offences  which  do  not  merit 
eternal  damnation.  Broughton  has  endea> 
voured  to  prove  that  this  notion  has  been  held 
by  pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  as  well 
as  by  Christians ;  and  that,  in  the  da^s  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  Jews  believed  that  sin  might 
be  expiated  by  sacrifice  after  the  death  of  the 
sinner.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Pa- 
pists for  purgatory  are  these  : — 1.  Every  sin, 
how  slight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an 
idle  word,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deserves 
punishment  from  him,  and  will  be  punished 
by  him  hereafter,  if  not  cancelled  by  repent- 
ance here. — 2.  Such  small  sins  do  not  deserve 
eternal  punishment — 3.  Few  depart  this  life 
so  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt  from  spots  of 
this  nature,  and  from  every  kind  of  debt  due 
to  God's  justice. — 4.  Therefore,  few  will  es- 
cape without  suffering  something  from  hi^ 
justice  for  such  debts  as  they  have  carried 
with  them  out  of  this  world,  according  to  that 
rule  of  divine  justice  by  wliich  he  treats 
every  soul  hereafter  according  to  its  works, 
and  according  to  the  state  in  which  he 
finds  it  in  death.  From  these  propositions, 
which  the  Papist  considers  as  so  many  self- 
evident  truths,  he  infers  that  there  must  be 
some  third  place  of  punishment ;  for  since  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God  can  admit  nothing 
into  heaven  which  is  not  clean  and  pure  from 
all  sin,  both  great  and  small,  and  his  infinite 
justice  can  permit  none  to  receive  the  reward 
of  bliss  who  as  ^et  are  not  out  of  debt,  but 
have  something  m  justice  to  suffer,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  some  place  or  state,  where 
souls  departing  this  life,  pardoned  as  to  ex- 
ternal guilt  or  pain,  yet  obnoxious  to  some 
temporal  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt  of  some 
vernal  faults,  are  purged  and  purified  before 
their  admittance  into  heaven.  And  this  is 
what  he  is  taught  concerning  purgatory, 
which,  though  he  know  not  where  it  is,  of 
what  nature  the  pains  are,  or  how  long  each 
soul  is  detained  there,  yet  he  believes  that 
those  who  are  in  this  place  are  relieved  by 
the  prayers  of  their  fellow-members  here  on 
earth,  as  also  by  alms  and  masses  offered  up 
to  God  for  their  souls.  And  as  for  such  as 
have  no  relations  or  friends  to  pray  for  them, 
or  give  alms  to  procure  masses  for  their  re- 
lief, they  are  not  neglected  by  the  church, 
which  makes  a  general  commemoration  of  all 
the  faithful  departed  in  every  mass,  and  in 
every  one  of  the  canonical  hours  of  the  di- 
vine office.  Besides  the  above  arguments,  the 
following  passages  are  alleged  as  proofs:  2 
Maccabees  xii.  43 — 45  ;  Matt  xii.  31,  32  ;  1 
Cor.  iii.  15  ;  I  Pet  iii.  19.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served, 1.  That  the  books  of  Maccabees  have 
DO  evidence  of  inspiration,  therefore  quota- 


tions fh>m  them  are  not  to  be  regarded.— 2. 
If  they  wer<»,  the  texts  referred  to  would  ra- 
ther prove  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  pur- 
gatory, since  Judas  did  not  expect  the  souls 
depaited  to  reap  any  benefit  from  his  sin-of- 
fering tUl  the  resurrection.  The  texts  quoted 
from  the  Scriptures  have  no  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
context,  and  any  just  commentator  thereon. 
— 3.  Scripture,  in  general,  speaks  of  departed 
souls  going,  immediately  at  death,  to  a  fixed 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  gives  us  no 
idea  of  purgatory,  Isa.  IviL  2  ;  Rev.  xiv.  13 ; 
Luke  xvi.  22  ;  2  Cor.  v.  8.^-4.  It  is  deroga* 
tory  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfac- 
tion. If  Christ  died  for  us,  and  redeemed  us 
from  sin  and  hell,  as  the  Scripture  speaks, 
then  the  idea  of  further  meritonous  suffering 
detracts  from  the  pNerfection  of  Christ's  work, 
and  places  merit  still  in  the  creature ;  a  doc- 
trine exactly  opposite  to  Scripture.  See  Dod- 
dridge's Lectures^  lect.  270 ;  £imborch*B  ThecH, 
1.  6,  ch.  10,  sec  10,  22 ;  EarVa  Sermon,  in  the 
Sermons  against  Popery^  vol.  ii.  Na  1 ;  Bur- 
net  on  the  Art. ;  Fteurys  Catechism,  voL  ii. 
p.  250. 

Purification,  a  ceremony  which  consists 
in  cleansing  any  thing  from  pollution  or  de- 
filement JPurifications  are  common  to  Jews, 
Pagans,  and  Mohammedans.    See  Impciutt. 

Puritans,  a  name  given  in  the  primitive 
church  to  the  Novatians,  because  they  would 
never  admit  to  communion  any  one  who,  firom 
dread  of  death,  had  apostatized  from  the 
faith ;  and  was  revived  by  Saunders,  the  Je- 
suit, to  cast  reproach  upon  the  persons  and 
way^  of  the  Reformers,  and  render  them  sus- 
picious and  odious  to  the  state  :  but  the  word 
has  been  chiefly  applied  to  those  who  were 
professed  favourers  of  a  further  degree  of  re- 
formation and  purity  in  the  church,  before  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  m  1662.  After  this  period, 
the  term  Nonconformist  became  common,  to 
which  succeeds  the  appellation  Dissenter. 

"  There  have  been  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  which  are  only  different  expressions 
for  Puritan  and  anti-Puritan,  Conformist  and 
Nonconformist,  ever  since  tbe  Reformation. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
headed  the  one  class,  Rogers  and  Hooper  the 
other.  Though  all  four  died  at  the  stake  for 
the  common  faith,  the  two  last  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  two  former,  on  account  of 
their  opposition  to  certain  imposed  rites  and 
ceremonies.  In  the  days  of  Marv,  both  par- 
ties fled  into  foreign  countries  for  security. 
But,  even  when  in  exile,  the  former  stiffly 
adhered  to  the  ceremonies  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  impose  when  at  home  ;  while 
the  latter,  availing  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  strangers,  as  resolutely  refnsed  to 
submit  to  them.  This  created  no  small  dis« 
sension  between  the  parties  while  abroad.  On 
their  return,  after  the  advancement  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  throne,  each  hoped  to  carr^ 
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tlu'ir  point.  Those m1i<»  Moro  zoalons  Ibr  rites 
and  nsajres,  howevcT,  gained  the  <iucon's  fa- 
Toiir ;  their  views  Iwinp  more  in  unison  with 
her  arhitrary  disposition,  and  her  love  of 
pomp  in  religions  as  well  as  in  civil  matters. 
«ut  although  the  other  party  were  disap- 
pointed, they  were  not  entirely  thrown  out.  i 
As  there  was  a  great  deticiency  of  proix-rly  i 
qualified  jtersons  to  ocrupy  the  pulpits  and 
principal  places  in  the  esiablishnieiit,  many 
of  those  who  were  Known  to  be  (apposed  to  , 
some  of  its  ritual  M*ere  alh)Med  to  otfieiate  in 
the  churches,  and  their  non-compliance  with 
parts  of  the  rubric  was  connived  at.  Stmie 
of  them  were  also  raised  to  digiiififd  ollices. 
In  the  course  of  \u-r  reign,  however,  the 
lK)nds  w«-rc  jrra  lually  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter,  and  vrry  sevi-re  sntferings  came  to 
be  inflicted  on  a  body  of  excellent  and  con- 
scientious men. 

**  What  is  said  of  the  Israelites  in  K^ypt, 
may  be  baid  with  juniee  of  the  Puritans — 
the  more  thcv  were  alllictr  1.  tlic  more  thev 
multiplied  and  grew,  'liie  severities  they 
experienced  only  increased  their  resolution 
to  submit  to  no  encroachments  on  Ci>nscience, 
and  added  to  their  influence  anumg  those 
who  respected  men  suffering  for  ccmscienc'  ; 
sake.  Nothing  but  the  energ\  and  vigilanc*' 
of  F^lizabeth's  government  i)revented  very  se- 
rious disturbances  in  the  country  frouj  these 
causes.  Parlianu'iit  would  niori*  than  once 
liavc  given  relief,  but  was  j-revented  from 
doing  so  by  the  archbishop,  and  his  influence 
over  the  <jueen.  In  her  last  days,  wlien  the 
nation  was  beginning  to  worship  the  rising 
sun,  some  abatement  took  place  ;  but  still  the 
conflict  went  on. 

"  A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  the  I'u- 
ritans,  at  the  iH'ginning  of  James's  reign,  to 
accomplish  a  further  ref()rmation  of  the 
church,  and  to  secure  liberty  for  tho.se  who 
c(mscientiously  scrupled  to  observe  some  of 
its  rites,  though  they  wished  still  to  remain 
within  its  pale.  James's  hatred  of  Presbyte- 
rianism,  which  he  transported  across  the 
Tweed,  defeated  this  project.  The  canons 
formed  by  the  convocation,  under  his  direc- 
tion, increased,  instead  of  mitigating,  the 
evils  under  which  the  Puritans  groaned  ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  that  of  his 
unfortunate  s(m  and  successor,  matters  gra- 
dually grew  worse  and  worse,  till  they  finally 
came  to  a  grand  crisis. 

"  The  pontificate  of  Laud  was  a  great 
means  of  accelerating  that  conflict  in  which 
he  lost  his  head.  Ihe  conforming  Puritans 
were  in  bis  time  severely  dealt  with.  IS 
they  did  not  bow  to  the  altar,  would  not  read 
the  book  of  sports,  or  were  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  liolding  lectures,  or  of  preaching 
twice  on  the  lord's  day,  it  was  enough  to 
bring  them  before  the  high-commission -court, 
and  snbjec-t  them  to  all  its  oppressive  and  ini- 
quitous censures.    The  consequences   were 


that  nmltitudes  of  the  ablest  ministen,  and 
of  the  best  of  the  people,  left  their  native 
country,  and  fled  for  an  usyluni  to  the  vikb 
and  deserts  of  America.  At  last,  oppr^ssioa 
brought  the  country  to  desperation  ;  and.  is 
the  struggle  which  ciisui^  both  the  cbardi 
and  the  monarchy  were  v  reeked. 

"  There  was  religious  peace,  but  not  gn»e- 
i-al  satisfaction,  during  the  Protectorate.  Thf 
friends  of  the  fallen  church  were  still  numer- 
ous ;  the  lovers  of  form  and  ceremony  in  re- 
ligion were  not  few,  though  they  were  sileot 
and  sullen.     The  opponents  of  the  hierarchy 
were  divided  among  themselves  ;  the  largest 
fragnient,  the   Presbyterian,    opposed  them- 
selves to  all  the  sectaries,  were  enaniourtd 
with  an  establisbi'd  church,  and  not  as  a  body 
inimical  to  a  certain  species  of  episcopal  C'^ 
vernment. 

*'  When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  the  opif- 
copal  establishment,  as  a  matter  of  cour^. 
was  reinstated  in  all  its  rights  and  privllegt*; 
and  the  body  of  the  ministers  who  were  at- 
tached to  a  simpler,  and  what  they  ri'gank"! 
a   more   scriptural    form    of    religior,"  were 
diiven   away.     The    vast    Diajority    of  thest 
persons  did  not  dt  cide«lly  <>lyt»ct  to  a  rn<Mi- 
fied  ei)i:-cojacy — to  a  liturgical  form  of  wor- 
ship, and   to  the  use  of  v.irious  rites,  pro- 
vided ihcy  were  n(it   abstdiitely  iinpo«sed  «i 
their  «oi.sciences  as  matter  of  faith  and  serif - 
turn  I  practice.     They  were   mostly  KlicTir^ 
in  the  lawfulness  of  a  civil  establishmcDt  «'f 
Christianity,  and  consequently  were  not  dis- 
senters from  the  church  ;  they  only  objected  to 
c<'rtain  things  belonging  to,  or  imposed  by  it." 

PrniTY,  the  freedom  of  any  thing  fnmi 
foreign  admixturo ;  but  more  particularly  it 
signifies  the  temper  directly  opposite  to  cri- 
minal sensualities,  or  the  ascendency  of  irre- 
gular passions,  S<»e  Chastity.  Purity  im- 
plies, 1.  A  fixed  habitual  abhom^nce  of  all 
forbidden  indulgences  of  the  flesh. — 2.  KW 
past  impurities,  either  of  heart  or  life,  will 
be  reflected  on  with  shame  and  sorrow.— .1. 
The  heart  w  ill  be  freed,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  impure  and  irregular  desires. — I. 
It  w  ill  discover  itself  by  a  cantioos  fear  of 
the  least  degret?  of  impurity. — 5.  It  impties  a 
careful  and  habitual  guard  against  CTerr  thiiu; 
wliich  tends  to  pollute  the  mind.  See  Eranit 
Sermons  on  tfte  Christian  TnnpcTy  ser.  2-3; 
and  WaUss  Sermons,  ser.  27. 

PcRi'osE  OF  God.     See  Decree. 

PusEVisM,  a  name  given  to  the  heresy 
taught  at  and  propagated  fh>m  Oxibrd,  and 
borrowed  from  Professor  Pusey,  one  of  tb<^ 
with  whom  it  originated,  but  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  dissemination  of  its  principles  as  some 
others  in  the  same  city.  These  principle 
are  :  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  saeramer.tj, 
/.  e.  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  pardon 
of  sin  obtained  in  the  act  of  taking  the  sup- 
per; the  rettriction  of  divine  grace  to  the 
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ins(nnin*nt:ility  <»f  N*hnl  is  called  the  api>sto- 
lirtil  ministry,  or  miiiislors  vho  have  been 
tI»isoopallv  ordained  m  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  kome ;  the  importance  of  observing 
saints'  days,  and  keeping  up  certain  symbo- 
lical places  and  actions  in  connexion  with 
ecclesiastical  edifices ;  the  approximation,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  to  Romanism,  and  especi- 
ally the  fundamental  perversion  of  the  apos- 
tolic doctrine  of  justification,  which  is  made 
to  consist,  not  in  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sinner  as  a  righteous  i)erson  solely  on  the 
{ground  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ, 
but  in  his  moral  renovation,  or  his  being 
made  internally  holy  through  the  influences 


of  the  lloly  Spirit.  Mucli  stress  is  laid  on 
fasting  and  other  acts  of  mortification,  in 
which  there  is  everj-  symptom  of  a  return  to 
the  ascetic  life.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  writings  of  Knox  and  Jebb  have 
mainly  contributed  to  nourish  this  heresy, 
which  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  Church  of 
FIngland,  to  the  no  small  disquietude  of  those 
within  her  pale  who  are  still  attached  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  of  tlie  Reform- 
ation. 

Pusillanimity,  is  a  feebleness  of  mind, 
by  which  it  is  temfied  at  mere  trifles  or  im- 
a^nary  dangers,  unauthorized  by  the  most 
distant  probability. 

Pyrbhonists.     See  Scei»tics. 
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QiARERP,  a  sect  which  t<H»k  its  rise  in 
England  alH)ut  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
ccntnrv,  and  rapidly  found  its  way  into  other 
countries  in  Europe,  and  into  the  English 
settlements  in  North  America.  The  mem- 
bers of  tills  society,  we  believe,  calle<l  them- 
selves at  first  Su'litrsy  from  their  seeking  the 
truth  ;  but  after  the  society  was  formed,  they 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Friends.  The  name 
of  Quakers  was  given  to  them  by  their  ene- 
mies ;  and,  though  an  epithet  of  reproach, 
sCems  to  be  f>tanii)cd  ui)on  them  indelibly, 
(ieorge  Fox  is  supposc<l  to  be  their  first  foun- 
der; but  after  the  Restoration,  Penn  and 
llarclav  gave  to  their  principles  a  more  re- 
gular form.  The  doctrines  of  the  society  have 
l)een  variously  represented ;  and  some  have 
thought  and  taken  pains  to  prove  them  fa- 
vourable to  Socinianism.  But,  according  to 
Penn,  they  believe  in  the  Holy  Three,  or  the 
Trinity  of  the  Father,  Word,  and  l!?pirit, 
agreeably  to  the  Scripture.  In  reply  to  the 
charge  that  they  deny  Christ  to  be  Gcd,  Penn 
says,  *'  that  it  is  a  most  untrue  and  uncha- 
ritable censure — that  they  truly  and  expressly 
own  him  to  be  so  according  to  the  Scripture. ' 
To  the  objection  that  they  deny  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  he  answers :  '*  We  never 
taught,  said,  or  held  so  gross  a  thing,  but 
iK'lieve  him  to  be  truly  and  properly  man  like 
us,  sin  only  excepted."  The  doctrines  of  the 
Fall,  and  the  redemption  by  Christ,  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  believed  by  them ;  and  he 
firmly  declares,  "  that  they  own  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  sacrifice,  atonement,  and  propiti- 
ation." 

But  we  shall  here  state  a  further  account 
of  their  principles  and  discipline,  as  extracted 
from  a  summary  transmitted  by  one  of  their 
most  respectable  members. 

I'hey  tell  us  that,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  nomber  of  men, 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  modes  of  religious 
worship  then  known  in  the  world,  withdrew 


from  the  communion  of  every  visible  church, 
to  seek  the  I^ord  in  retirement.  Among 
these  was  their  honourable  elder,  George  Fox, 
who,  being  (quickened  by  the  immediate 
touches  of  divine  love,  could  not  satisfy  his 
apprehensions  of  duty  to  God  without  direct- 
ing the  people  where  to  find  the  like  consola- 
tion and  instruction.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels,  he  met  with  many  seeking  persons 
in  circumstances  similar  to  his  own,  and 
these  readily  received  his  testimony.  They 
then  give  us  a  short  account  of  their  suffer- 
ings and  different  settlements  ;  they  also  vin- 
dicate Charles  II.  from  the  character  of  a  per- 
secutor; acknowledging  that,  though  they 
suffered  much  during  his  reign,  he  gave  as 
little  countenance  as  he  could  to  the  severities 
of  the  legislature.  They  even  tell  us  that  he 
exerted  his  influence  to  rescue  their  friends 
from  the  unprovoked  and  cruel  persecutions 
they  met  with  in  New  England  :  and  they 
speak  with  becoming  gratitude  of  the  differ- 
ent acts  passed  in  their  favour  during  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  George  I. 
They  then  proceed  to  give  us  the  following 
account  of  their  doctrine : — 

"  We  agree  with  other  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  in  the  belief  of  one  eternal 
God,  the  Creator  and  Pre8er\'er  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  the 
Messiah  and  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant, 
lleb.  xii.  24. 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  gracious  display 
of  the  love  of  God  to  mankind,  in  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  birth,  life,  miracles,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour, 
we  prefer  the  use  of  such  tenns  as  we  find  in 
Scnpture ;  and,  contented  with  that  know- 
ledge which  Divine  Wisdom  hath  seen  meet 
to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  explain  those 
mysteries  which  remain  under  the  veil ;  ne- 
vertheless, we  acknowledge  and  assert  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  1  Cor.  L  24. 
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*•  To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of  the 
Word  of  God,  John  i.  1,  and  not  to  the 
Scriptures,  although  -we  highly  esteem  these 
sacred  writings,  in  subordination  to  the  Spi- 
rit, (2  Pet  i.  21,)  from  which  they  were 
given  forth ;  and  we  hold,  with  the  apostle 
Paul,  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

"  We  reverence  those  most  excellent  pre- 
cepts which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to 
have  beeh  delivered  by  our  great  I^rd ;  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  they  are  practicable 
and  binding  on  every  Christian  ;  and  that 
in  the  life  to  come  every  man  will  be  re- 
warded according  to  his  works,  Matt.  xvi. 
27.  And  further,  it  is  our  belief  tliat,  in 
order  to  enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice 
these  sacred  precepts,  many  of  which  are 
contradictory  to  tiie  unregenerate  will  of 
man,  ^John  L  9,)  every  man  coming  into  the 
world  18  endued  with  a  measure  of  the  light, 
ffrace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which,  as 
It  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish 
good  from  evil,  and  correct  the  disorderly 
passions  and  corrupt  propensities  of  his  na- 
ture, which  mere  reason  is  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome.  For  all  that  belongs  to 
man  is  fallible,  and  within  the  reach  of  tempt- 
ation ;  but  this  divine  grace,  which  comes  by 
him  who  hath  overcome  the  world,  (John 
xvi.  33,)  is,  to  those  who  humbly  and  sin- 
cerely seek  it,  an  all-sufficient  and  present 
help  m  the  time  of  need.  By  this,  the  snares 
of  the  enemy  are  detected,  his  allurements 
avoided,  and  deliverance  is  experienced 
through  faith  in  its  effectual  operation ; 
whereby  the  soul  is  translated  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  from  under  the 
power  of  Satan,  unto  the  marvellous  light 
and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God. 

**  Being  thus  persuaded  that  man,  without 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly  revealed,  can 
do  nothing  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  effect 
his  own  salvation,  we  think  this  influence 
especially  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
highest  act  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable ;  even  the  worship  of  the  Father  of 
lights  and  of  spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  : 
therefore  we  consider  as  obstructions  to  pure 
worship,  all  forms  which  divert  the  attention 
of  the  mind  from  the  secret  influence  of  this 
unction  fh>m  the  Holy  One,  I  John  ii.  20,  27. 
Yet  although  true  worship  is  not  confined  to 
time  and  place,  we  think  it  incumbent  on 
Christians  to  meet  often  together,  (Heb.  x. 
25,)  in  testimony  of  their  dependence  on  the 
heavenly  Father,  and  for  a  renewal  of  their 
8]5iritual  strength:  nevertheless  in  the  per- 
formance of  worship,  we  dare  not  depend  for 
our  acceptance  with  him  on  a  formal  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  and  experiences  of  others ; 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  aside 
the  activity  of  the  imagination,  and  to  wait 
in  silence  to  have  a  tnie  sight  of  our  con- 


dition bestowed  upon  us;  believing  even  a 
single  sigh  (Rom.  vii.  24)  arising  from  such 
a  sense  of  our  infirmities,  and  of  the  need 
we  have  of  divine  help,  to  be  more  accept- 
able to  God  than  any  performances,  however 
specious,  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  wor- 
ship, it  follows  that  the  ministry  we  approve 
must  have  its  origin  from  the  same  source ; 
for  that  which  is  needful  for  man's  own 
direction,  and  for  his  acceptance  with  God, 
(Jer.  xxiii.  30 — 32,)  must  l)e  eminently  so 
to  enable  him  to  be  helpful  to  others.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  that  the  renewed  assist- 
ance of  the  light  and  power  of  Christ  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  all  true  ministry ; 
and  that  this  holy  influence  is  not  at  our  com- 
mand, or  to  be  procured  by  study,  but  is  the 
free  gift  of  God  to  chosen  and  devoted  ser- 
vants. Hence  arises  our  testimony  against 
preaching  for  hire,  in  contradiction  to  Christ's 
positive  command.  *  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,'  Matt.  x.  8,  and  hence  our  con- 
scientious refusal  to  support  such  ministry  by 
tithes,  or  other  means. 

*'  As  we  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry 
but  that  which  we  believe  to  spring  from  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neither  dare 
we  attempt  to  restrain  this  influence  to  per- 
sons of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male 
sex  alone ;  but,  as  male  and  female  are  one 
in  Christ,  we  allow  such  of  the  female  sex  as 
we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a  right  qualifi- 
cation for  the  ministiy,  to  exercise  their  gifts 
for  the  general  edification  of  the  church ; 
and  this  liberty  we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Joel,  Joel  ii.  28,  29,  and  noticed  by 
the  apostle  Peter,  Acts  ii.  16,  17. 

"  1  here  are  two  ceremonies  in  use  among 
most  professors  of  the  Christian  name, — 
water  baptism,  and  what  is  termed  the  IiOrd'5 
supper.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  es- 
teemed the  essential  means  of  initiation' into 
the  church  of  Christ ;  and  the  latter  of  maia- 
taining  communion  with  him.  But  as  we 
have  been  convinced  that  nothing  short  of 
his  redeeming  power,  invariably  revealed, 
can  set  the  soul  free  from  the  thraldom  of 
sin,  by  this  power  alone  we  believe  salvation 
to  be  effected.  We  hold,  that  as  there  is  one 
Lord  and  one  feiith,  (Eph.  iv.  5,)  so  his  bap- 
tism is  one,  in  nature  and  operation  ;  that  no- 
thing short  of  it  can  make  us  living  members 
of  his  mystical  body ;  and  that  the  baptism 
with  water,  administered  by  his  forerunner, 
John,  belonged,  as  the  latter  confessed,  to  an 
inferior  dispensation,  John  iii.  30. 

"  AVith  respnect  to  the  other  rite,  we  believe 
that  communion  between  Christ  and  his 
church  is  not  maintained  by  that,  nor  any 
other  external  performance,  but  only  by  a 
real  participation  of  his  divine  nat\»re  (1  Pel, 
ii.  4)  through  fiaith ;  that  this  is  the  supper 
alluded  to   m   the   Revelation,   Rev.  vii.  2<>, 
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KehoUl,  I  stand  ut  the  door,  and  knock :  if 
Any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me;'  and  that  where  the  sub- 
stance is  attained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attend 
to  the  shadow,  which  doth  not  confer  grace, 
and  concerning  which,  opinions  so  different, 
and  animosities  sa  violent,  have  arisen. 

'*  Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that  the  grace  of 
<io(l,  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  alone 
Kutficient  for  salvation,  we  can  neither  admit 
tliat  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  whilst 
itthcrs  are  left  without  it,  nor  thus  asserting 
it>  universality,  can  we  limit  itM  operation  to 
a  partial  cleau»ing  of  the  soul  from  sin,  even 
in  this  life.  We  entertain  worthier  notions 
lK>th  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  our  hea- 
>enly  Father,  and  believe  that  he  doth  vouch- 
safe to  asiiist  the  obe<lient  to  experience  a 
total  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the 
piidancc  i»f  his  pure,  unerring  Spirit;  through 
whose  reuewetl  as^istance  they  are  enabled 
to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to 
stand  ]H'rfei't  in  their  present  rank.  Matt.  v. 
4S;   r.ph.  iv.  l.l;  (\)1.  iv.  12. 

'•  Tlu"ri»  are  not  many  of  our  tenets  more 
generally  known  than  our  testimony  against 
oaths,  and  against  war.  With  respect  to  the 
former  of  these,  we  abide  literally  bv  (Christ's 
fxisitive  injunction,  delivered  in  his  sermon 
on  the  M«iunt,  *  Swear  not  at  all,*  Matt  v.  34. 
From  the  same  saered  collection  of  the  most 
1  xeellent  precepts  of  moral  and  religious 
tluty,  fnmi  the  example  of  our  I/ord  himself, 
Matt.  V.  :)U,  44,  &c. ;  xxvi.  .5:2,  53;  Luke 
xxii.  .'>1  ;  John  xviii.  11  ;  and  from  the  cor- 
respondent  convictions  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
viarK  and  fightings  are  in  their  origin  and 
«'fVi>et)(  utterly  repugnant  to  the  (fospel,  which 
Mill  breathes  peace  and  g(K)d-will  to  men. 
We  also  are  cK>arly  of  ihe  judgment,  that  if 
the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  were  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  would 
«'tfei*tually  prevent  them  from  oppressing, 
nineh  more  from  enslaving,  their  brethren, 
(of  whatever  cohmr  or  complexion,)  for 
whom,  as  for  themselves,  Christ  died;  and 
uoulfl  even  influence  their  conduct  in  their 
treatment  of  the  brute  creation,  which  would 
iif>  longer  gnmn,  the  victims  of  their  avarice, 
or  of  their  fulm*  ideas  of  pleasure. 

"  Some  of  our  ideas  have  in  former  times, 
as  hath  lieen  shown,  subjecte<l  our  friends  to 
much  sufleriiig  from  government,  though  to 
the  salutary  purposes  of  governmunt  our 
prineipli*s  are  a  security.  They  inculcate 
submissitm  to  the  laws  in  all  cases  when>in 
conscience  is  not  violated.  But  we  hold  that, 
as  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it 
is  not  the  business  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  but  to  main- 
tain the  external  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
rommunity.  Wc  therefore  think  |>ersecution, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  unwarrantable. 


We  skTv  careful  in  re<^uiring  our  members  not 
to  be  concerned  in  illicit  trade,  nor  in  any 
manner  to  defraud  the  revenae. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  society,  from 
its  first  appearance,  has  disused  those  names 
of  the  months  and  days,  which,  having  been 
given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  false  godi 
of  the  heathen,  originated  in  their  flattery  or 
superstition  ;  and  the  custom  of  speaking  to 
a  smgle  {lerson  in  the  plural  number,  as  having 
arisen  also  from  motives  of  adulation.  Com- 
pliments, superfluity  of  apparel  and  furniture, 
outward  shows  of  rejoicing  and  mourning, 
and  the  observation  of  days  and  times,  we 
esteem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  pahlie 
diversions,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amusements 
of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  condemn.  They 
are  a  waste  of  that  time  which  is  given  us 
for  nobler  purposes ;  and  divert  the  attention 
of  the  mind  from  the  sober  duties  of  life,  and 
from  the  reproofe  of  instruction  by  which 
we  are  guided  to  an  everlasting  inheritance. 

**  To  conclude :  although  we  have  exhibited 
the  several  tenets  which  distinguish  our  reli- 
gious society  as  objects  of  our  belief,  yet  we 
are  sensible  that  a  true  and  living  &ith  is  not 
produced  in  the  mind  of  man  by  his  own 
effort,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  Kph.  ii.  8,  nourished  and  increased  by 
the  progressive  operation  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  and  our  proportionate  obedience,  John 
vii.  1 7.  Therefore,  although  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  testimonies  given  us  to  bear,  and 
for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  society, 
we  deem  it  necessary  that  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  membership  with  us  should  be 
previously  convinced  of  those  doctrines 
which  we  esteem  essential,  yet  we  re<}uire  no 
formal  subscription  to  any  articles,  either  as 
a  condition  of  membership,  or  a  qualification 
for  the  service  of  the  church.  We  prefer  the 
judging  of  men  by  their  fruits,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  aid  of  Him  who,  by  his  prophet, 
hath  promised  to  be  *  a  spirit  of  judgment  to 
him  that  sittcth  in  judgment,'  Isa.  xzviiL  6. 
Without  this,  there  is  a  danger  of  receiving 
numbers  into  outward  communion,  without 
any  addition  to  that  spiritual  sheep-fold, 
whereof  our  blessed  Lord  declared  him- 
self to  be  both  the  door  and  the  shepherd, 
John  X.  7,  11:  that  is,  such  as  know  his 
voice  and  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  obedi- 
ence. 

**  In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think  it 
indispensable  that  the  order  recommended  by 
Christ  himself  be  invariably  observed.  Matt, 
xviii.  15 — 17. 

*'  To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  discip- 
line, meetings  were  appointed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  society,  wnich,  from  the  times 
of  their  being  held,  were  called  quarterly 
meetings.  It  was  afterwards  found  expedient 
to  divide  the  districts  of  those  meetings,  and 
to  meet  more  fireqnently  :  ttom  whence  arose 
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monthly  mcetiDgs,  subordinate  to  those  held 
(juarterly.  At  length,  in  1669»  a  yearly  meet- 
ing vas  established,  to  superintend,  assist,  and 
provide  rules  for  the  whole,  previously  to 
which  general  meetings  had  been  occasionally 
held. 

**  A  monthly  meeting  is  usually  composed 
of  several  particular  congregations,  situated 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other. 
Its  business  is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  |)oor,  and  for  the  education  of  their 
offspring;  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  and  fit- 
ness of  persons  appearing  to  be  convinced  of 
the  religious  principles  of  the  society,  and 
desiring  to  be  admitted  into  membership  ;  to 
excite  due  attention  to  the  discharge  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  duty  ;  and  to  deal  with  dis- 
orderly members.  Monthly  meetings  also 
grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove 
into  other  monthly  meetings  certificates  of 
their  membership  and  conduct ;  without 
which  they  cannot  gain  membership  in  such 
meet'mgs.  Each  monthly  meeting  is  required 
to  appoint  certain  persons,  under  the  name  of 
overseers,  who  are  to  take  care  that  the  rules 
of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice;  and  when 
any  case  of  complaint,  or  disorderly  conduct, 
conies  to  their  knowledge,  to  see  that  private 
admonition,  agreeably  to  the  gospel  rule  be- 
fore mentioned,  be  given,  previously  to  its 
being  laid  before  the  monthly  meeting. 

"  When  a  case  is  introduced,  it  is  usual  for 
a  small  committee  to  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
offender,  to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his 
error,  and  to  induce  him  to  forsake  and  con- 
demn it.  If  they  succeed,  the  person  is  by 
minute  declared  to  liave  made  satisfaction  for 
tlie  offenee  ;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society. 

**  In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has 
long  been  thedeeided  judgment  of  the  society, 
thai  its  members  should  not  sue  each  othiT  at 
l:iv\.  It  thereiore  enjoins  all  to  end  their 
ditl'erenei's  by  speedy  and  impartial  arbitra- 
tion, agreeably  to  rulers  laid  <lown.  If  any 
n  fuse  to  adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopted 
it,  to  submit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  direction 
of  th«'  yearly  meeting  that  such  l>e  disowned. 

**  To  monthly  meetings  also  belongs  the 
allo^^ing  of  marriages;  for  our  society  hath 
alwa}S  scrupled  to  ackuowh'dgc  the  exclu- 
Ki\e  authority  of  the  priests  in  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage.  Those  who  intend  to  marry 
appear  together,  and  propose  tiieir  intention 
to  the  monthly  meeting ;  and  if  not  attended 
by  their  parents  and  guardians,  produce  a 
written  certificate  of  their  consent,  signed  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  meeting  then 
appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  whether 
they  be  clear  of  other  engagements  respecting 
marriage  ;  and  if  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  to 
which  the  parties  also  come  and  declare  the 
continuance  of  their  intention,  no  objections 
be  reported,  they  have  the  meeting's  consent 
to  «oJefflnizc  their  intended  marriage.     This 


is  done  in  a  public  meeting  for  wonhip,  to- 
wards the  close  whereof  the  parties  stand  np, 
and  solemnly  take  each  other  for  husbaud 
and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is 
then  publicly  read,  and  signed  bj  the  parties, 
and  i^erwards  by  the  relations  and  others  ss 
witnesses.  Of  such  marriage  the  monthly 
meeting  keeps  a  record ;  af  also  of  the  Inrths 
and  bnrials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  d 
the  date  of  the  name  of  the  infiant,  and  of  its 
parents,  signed  by  those  present  at  the  lurth, 
18  the  subject  of  one  of  these  last^mentioaed 
records ;  and  an  order  for  the  interment, 
countersigned  by  the  g^ve-maker,  of  the 
other.  The  naming  of  children  is  withoot 
ceremony.  Burials  are  also  oondncted  in  a 
simple  manner.  The  body,  followed  by  the 
relations  and  friends,  is  sometimes,  previously 
to  interment,  carried  to  a  meeting;  and  st 
the  grave  a  pause  is  generally  made ;  on  both 
which  occasions  it  frequently  fiEills  out  that 
one  or  more  friends  present  have  somewhat 
to  express  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
attend ;  but  no  religious  rite  is  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  burial. 

*'  iSevcral  monthly  meetings  compose  a 
quarterly  meeting.  At  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing are  produced  written  answers  from  the 
monthly  meetings  to  certain  queries  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  members,  and  the 
meeting's  care  over  theuL  The  accooBtt 
thus  received  are  digested  into  one,  which  is 
sent,  also  in  the  form  of  answers  to  queries, 
by  representatives  to  the  yearly  meeting. 
Ai>pea!s  from  the  judgment  of  monthly  meet- 
ings are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings. 
whose  business  also  it  is  to  assist  in  any  dif- 
ficult case,  or  where  remissness  appears  in 
the  care  of  the  monthly  meetings  over  the 
individuals  who  compose  them. — There  are 
seven  yearly  meetings,  viz.,  1.  London,  to 
which  come  representatives  from  Ireland ;  2. 
New  England ;  3.  New  York ;   4.  Pennsyl- 


perintendenceof  the  society  in  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established  ;  and,  therefore,  as' the 
accounts  which  it  receives  discover  the  state 
of  inferior  meetings,  as  particular  exigencies 
require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice, 
making  such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  re- 
quisite, or  excite  to  the  observance  of  those 
already  made ;  and  sometimes  appoints  com- 
mittees to  meet  those  quarterly  meetings 
which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate 
advice.  Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  quar- 
terly meetings  are  here  finally  determined; 
and  a  brotherly  correspondence,  by  epistles, 
is  maintained  with  other  yearly  meetings. 

**  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  as 
we  believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to 
tlie  work  of  the  ministry,  we  also  think  that 
to  them  belongs  a  shaft:  in  the  support  of  our 


QUA 


(uia 


Q  U  A 


<  Ini.stian  dUcipliuo ;  and  that  Fomc  parts  of 
it,  wherein  tlicir  own  sex  is  conccnK*d,  dc- 
vnlvi*  on  them  with  peculiar  propriety:  ac- 
ci>rdiiigly  tliey  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
yearly  meetinurs  i)f  their  own  sex,  held  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  those 
of  the  men;  but  sepantely,  and  without  the 
jMi%»er  of  makiiipr 'rules :  and  it  may  be  re- 
m:irked  that,  diirin;r  the  |KTseeuti»i:is  which 
in  the  last  century  occasioned  the  imprison- 
ment of  M>  many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the 
j'-ior  often  fell  on  the  women,  and  was  by 
them  satisfactorily  administered. 

•'  In  onler  that  tho-:e  who  are  in  the  situa- 


join  their  brethren  in  Ix)nd(m  ou  emergency. 
The  names  of  all  these  correspondents,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  recorded  as  such,  arc 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  yearly 
meeting.  Tliose  of  the  men  who  are  ap- 
proved ministers  are  also  members  of  this 
meeting,  which  is  called  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings; a  name  arising  from  its  original 
purpose',  which  is  not  yet  become  entirely 
obsolete. 

*•  The  yearly  me«»ling  has  intrusted  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  with  the  care  of  print- 
ing and  distributing  IxmjIvs,  and  with  the 
management  of  its  stock ;  and  con>idercd  as  a 


tioii  ot'  ministers  may  have  the  tender  sym-  !  standing  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting,  it 

hath  a  general  care  of  whatever  may  arise, 
during  the  intervals  of  that  meeting,  alTecting 
the  s^K'iety,  and  requirin.^  immediate  atten- 
tion, particularly  of  those  circumstances  which 
may  oecasion  an  applicati^>:i  to  government. 

"  There  is  not,  in  any  of  the  meetings 
which  have  l)een  mentioned,  any  president, 
as  we  Kdieve  that  divine  wisdom  alone  ought 
to  preside ;  nor  hatli  any  member  a  right  to 


pithy  and  counsel  of  those  of  either  sex,  who 
by  their  experience  in  the  work  of  religion 
are  qualifie<i  for  that  service,  the  monthly 
meetings  are  advised  to  select  such,  under 
the  denomination  of  elders.  These,  and  mi- 
nisters ajiproved  by  their  monthly  meetings, 
havj*  meetings  peculiar  to  themselv«*s,  called 
meetings  «)f  ministers  and  eM».*rs  ;  in  which 
tfuy   have  an  «)j>portnnity  of  exciting  each 


«>ther  to  a  discharge  of  tluir  several  duties,  j  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  rcht.  The  office 
.jikI  of  extending  advice  to  ihose  mIio  may  |  of  clerk,  witli  u  few  exceptions,  is  undertaken 
nppear  to  Ik'  weak,  wiiliout  any  noedlevs  ex-  j  voluntarily  by  simie  member;  as  is  also  the 
p "^ure.  Such  meetings  are  genenilU  held  |  keeping  of  the  records.  When  these  are  very 
:n  tlie  compass  of  each  monthly,  quarterly,  voluminous,  ami  require  a  house  for  their 
nrifl  yearly  meeting.     They  are  conducted  by     d-posit,  (as  is  the  case  in  London,  where  the 


niK'N  prescribed  by  the  yearly  meeting,  and 
h  ive  no  authority  t-.*  make  any  alteration  or 
I'l'liiiori  to  them.  The  members  of  them 
unite  with  their  brethren  in  the  meetings  for 
di<eii»line,  and  are  <M|unlly  accountable  to  the 
l.itrer  fi»r  their  conduct. 

•*  It  i.s  to  a  nK'etiiig  of  this  kind  in  London, 
t  .illid  the  seeo!id  da\ 's  morning  meet'nir,  that 


the    reviti.d    of  nuniiscripts   concerning  our     Sc«»t land,  they  do  not  nmch  exceed  300  ;  but 


I'niieij  \i-i,  previousiv  t.»  publication,  is  in- 
f^U-^:e<l  by  the  ye.jly  m.eting  held  in  Lon- 
don ;  ;!i;d  also  th<'  ".iMiiting,  in  the  intervals 
of  (he  yearly  meeting,  <(  certificates  of  appro- 
bation to  such  miuis'ers  jis  are  concerned  to 
tr.ivel  in  tlie  \^ork  of  the  ministry  in  foreign 
part's  in  u'ldit'.on  to  those  granted  by  their 
monthly  or  quarterlv  meetimrs.  When  a 
vi^it  of  this  kiiid  (U»th  not  extend  beyond 
tJreat  Uritaln.  a  oertiHcate  from  tlie  monthlv 

» 

Hireling  of  which  the  min'"st»'r  is  a  meml>er  is 
sntficient ;  if  to  Ireland,  the  c  ncurronce  of 
the  quarterly  nu-elins  Is  also  required.  Kc- 
■'uJaiions  of  similar  tendeiiCv  obtain  in  other 
J  early  meetings. 

•*  The  yearly  meeting  of  I^mdon,  in  the 
year  1<37"»,  aj)iM)intid  a  meeting  to  l>c  held 
in  that  cit},  for  ihe  purjX'se  of  advising  and 
a-sisting  in  cases  of  sntfering  for  conscience' 
sake,  which  li.uh  continiud  with  great  use  to 
the  society  to  thi-*  day.  It  is  e.unposed  of 
trie. ids  uncler  thi*  name  oi"  curesiKUidents, 
cltn,ca  by  the  Several  jpiarlvrly  nuM  tings,  and 
\\U  )  residi'  in  or  near  tii*.'  -«H.'iel%.  'I'he  same 
nil  •'liiij.is  al.^«>  .ij>po;Mt  iim  mbers  ••l"  jheir  own 
iit  the  e.'unfr\  lis  corresp<»n'h'n»>«.  who  an-  to 


general  records  of  the  sxiiety  in  (Jreat  Britain 
arc  kept,)  a  clerk  is  hired  to  have  the  care  of 
them :  but,  except  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind, 
and  peraons  who  have  the  care  of  meeting- 
houses, none  receive  any  stipend  or  gratuity 
for  their  services  in  (Uir  religious  society." 

The  Dumber  of  Quakers  in  England  and 
Ireland    may    amount   to  about  40,000 ;    in 


in  America  their  number  may  be  from 
100.000  to  120,000.  S*e  a  Pamphlet  entitled, 
A  Summari/  of  the  Ili.sUity^  jJ<Htritu\  and  Uis- 
riulinc  of  the  Quakers;  SeiciWs  and  Rutty  a 
illstorif  of  the  (^nafivrs  ,  Bt'^.scs  Sujf'cnuffs  of 
the  i^uafifru;  Ptints  Works;  Ihi/c/a^s  A/Xf^ 
I'l/f/  for  tJiv  Quakirs;  Aea/e'.v  Jlistorij  of  the 
J*urit'tns:  Ciaridifes  Life  and  Posthumous 
Wniku;  Ut  Villi's  jJtffnce  of  the  Ihtctrines  6f 
thi  i^uukii}*;  Aihinis's  I'e'V  tf  Religions; 
Tuke s  Piimiples  of  Rilii{ii>n  as  j)nfessid  Ay 
the  Quaki  rs  ;  Gvuijh's  J  list  >ry  of  Quake/  s  ; 
Clarkson's  Purtniiture  of  Quakerism, 

Ql'AKERS,     or     FUIKNIM     EVANGKLICAU     'A 

branch  w  hich  broke  off  from  the  old  bo<ly,  aliout 
the  }ear  1836,  on  occasion  of  the  discussions 
originated  by  the  American  heresy,  or  tlie 
principles  of  deism  advocatc«l  by  Llias  Hicks, 
an  American  Quaker.  At  first  a  nuinlMT  of 
valiuiMe  niernbers  who  withdrew  fnmi  the 
society  eitlier  joi:;ed  other  communions,  or 
sf«>o<l  iihutf,  waiting  to  see  the  i.^^sue  of  the 
agitation  which  the  controversy  had  pro- 
duced, but  most  of  thcni  ai'tcrw arils  formc«l 
ihem-'elves  into  a  dislluct  societ).  Their 
principal  e«iiigregation  is  in  .Manchc6ter,  but 
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they  have  also  meetings  in  London,  and  dif- 
ferent other  towns  in  England.  They  main- 
tain the  sufficiency  and  authority  of  Scripture, 
renouncing  the  tenets  of  subsequent  revela- 
tions, and  of  an  universal,  saving,  inward 
light ;  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  the 
l£>ly  Spirit  to  regeneration  and  fiiith;  and  the 
grand  fundamenud  doctrine  of  Protestantism, 
justification  by  fiuth  alone  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ 

QuiETisTs,  a  sect  famous  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  so 
called  from  a  kind  of  absolute  rest  and  inac- 
tion, which  they  supposed  the  soul  to  be  in 
when  arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection  which 
they  called  the  unitive  life ;  in  which  state  they 
imagined  the  soul  wholly  employed  in  con- 
templating its  God,  to  whose  influence  it  was 
entirely  submissive,  so  that  he  could  turn  and 
drive  it  where  and  how  he  would. 

Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  is  the  reputed 
author  of  Quietism ;  though  the  lUuminati, 
in  Spain,  had  certainly  taught  something  like 
it  before.  Molinos  haid  numerous  disciples  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
One  of  the  principal  patrons  and  propagators 
of  Quietism  in  France  was  Mane  Bouveres 
de  la  Motte  Guyon,  a  woman  of  fashion,  and 
remarkable  for  her  piety.  Her  religious  sen- 
timents made  a  great  noise  in  the  year  1687, 
and  were  declared  unsound  by  several  learned 
men,  especially  Bossuet,  who  opposed  them  in 
the  year  1697.  Hence  arose  a  controversy 
between  the  prelate  last  mentioned  and  Fene- 
lon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  system  of  Guyon,  and 
who,  in  1697,  published  a  book  containing 
several  of  her  tenets.  Fenelon's  book,  by 
means  of  Bossuet,  was  condemned  in  the  year 
1699,  by  Innocent  XIL  ;  and  the  sen^nce  of 
condemnation  was  read  by  Fenelon  himself  at 
Cambray,  who  exhorted  ihe  people  to  respnect 
and  obey  the  papal  decree.  Notwithstanding 
this  seeming  acquiescence,  the  archbishop 
persisted  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  the  senti- 
ments which,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
pope,  he  retracted  and  condemned  in  a  public 
manner. 

A  sect  similar  to  this  appeared  at  Mount 
Athos,  in  Thessaly,  near  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  called  HesychasU,  meaning 
the  same  with  Quietists.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  Mystics,  or  those  more  perfect  monks, 
who,  by  long  and  intense  contemplation,  en- 
deavoured to  arrive  at  a  tranquillity  of  mind 


free  from  every  degree  of  tumult  and  pe^ 
turbation. 

Quietness,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  opposed  to 
disorderly  motion,  to  turbalencj,  to  oonteB- 
tion,  to  pragmatical  cnriocity,  to  aU  sock 
exorbitant  behaviour,  whereby  the  ngbt  of 
others  is  infringed,  their  peace  distmiKd, 
their  just  interest  or  welfiire  any  ways  pre- 
judiced. It  is  a  calm,  steady,  regular  way  of 
proceeding  within  the  bounds  and  meaamts 
prescribed  by  reason,  justice,  and  charity, 
modesty,  and  sobriety.  It  is  of  suck  import- 
ance, that  we  find  it  enjoined  in  the  saoed 
Scripture ;  and  we  are  commanded  to  study 
and  pursue  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
care,  1  Thess.  iv.  11.  The  great  K.  Barrow 
has  two  admirable  sermons  on  this  sntject  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works.  He  justly  ob- 
serves, 1.  That  quietness  is  just  smd  eqiiaL 
2.  It  indicates  huxnility,  modesty,  and  sobnety 
of  mind.  3.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  world, 
preserving  the  general  order  of  things.  4.  It 
preserves  concord  and  amit^.  5.  It  begets 
tranquillity  and  peace.  6.  It  is  a  decent  sod 
lovely  thin^,  indicating  a  good  disposition, 
and  producmg  good  effects.  7.  It  adometh 
any  profession,  bringing  credit  and  respect 
thereto.  8.  It  is  a  safe  practice,  keeping  m 
from  needless  encumbrances  and  haxvds; 
whereas  pragmaticalness,  interfierinff  with  the 
business  and  concerns  of  others,  often  ruses 
dissensions,  involves  in  guilt,  injures  othen, 
shows  our  vanity  and  pride,  and  exposes  to 
continual  trouble  and  danger. 

QuiNQUAOESDiA,  a  Suudaj  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  the  fiftieth  day  before  Eairter,  rec- 
koned in  whole  numbers.     Shboye  Suxdat. 

QuiNTiLiANS,  a  sect  that  appeared  in  Phry- 
gia,  about  189 :  thus  called  nrom  their  pro- 
phetess, Quintilia.  In  this  sect  the  women 
were  admitted  to  perform  the  sacerdotal  sod 
episcopal  functions.  They  attributed  extn- 
ordinary  gifts  to  Eve  for  having  first  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  told  great  things  of 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Moses,  as  having  bM  a 
prophetess,  &c.  They  added,  that  I^lip  the 
deacon  had  four  daughters,  who  were  ill 
prophetesses,  and  were  of  their  sect.  In  these 
assemblies  it  was  usual  to  see  the  Tirgios 
entering  in  white  robes,  personating  po- 
phetesses.  The  errors  of  the  Quintihans 
were  at  first  looked  upon  as  folly  and  mad- 
ness ',  but  as  they  appeared  to  gain  ground, 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  320,  condemned 
them. 


R. 


Rabbins  (firom  the  Ueb.  1*1  Rab^  great,) 
doctors  or  teachers  among  the  Jews,  whose 
province  it  is  to  decide  differences,  determine 
what  things  are  allowed  or  forbidden,  and 
judge  both  in  religious  and  civil  matters. 


They  celebrate  marriages  and  declare  divorces, 
preach  in  the  synago^es,  and  preside  oyer 
academies.  Their  studies  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  Talmud  and  the  Cabala,  and  in 
general  they  are  acquainted  with  little  else. 
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There  haye,  however,  been  some  distin- 
guished men  among  them,  especially  in  Spain. 
Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal : — 
AfoKs  Maimomidetf  or,  abridged,  Ramheumf 
bom  at  Cordaba,  a.d.  1131,  author  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  Talmud,  a  **  Commentary 
on  the  MLshnah,**  and  "  More  NeTOchim,  or 
a  Guide  to  the  Perplexed ;"  in  the  two  latter 
of  which  worka,  many  novel  philosophical 
principles  are  advanced,  which  greatly  scan- 
dalized the  western  Jews.  Solomon  Jarcki^ 
abbreviated  Jituhi,  died  at  Troyes,  in  France, 
A.D.  1170,  wrote  a  **  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,"  in  which  he  chiefly  follows  the 
interpretation  of  ^  The  Targum."  Owing  to 
the  brevity  with  which  he  expresses  himself, 
he  is  often  very  obscure.  Abenezra,  bom  at 
Toledo,  A.D.  1 167,  improred  himself  by  tra- 
velling, applied  to  the  study  of  the  dinerent 
sciences,  and  rose  quite  superior  to  his  coun- 
tn^nen  in  his  independence  and  impartiality 
of  mind.  He  also  wrote  a  **  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,"  which  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  that  of  Jarchi,  on  account  of  its 
containing  the  results  of  much  grammatical 
and  historical  Investigation.  In  elucidating 
the  Hebrew  words,  he  frequently  avails  him- 
self of  the  Arabic  David  ICiwtcki^  bom  about 
1 160,  the  author  of  a  commentary,  and  other 
learned  works.  He  is  more  polemical  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  often  attacks  the 
Christians  with  much  bitterness ;  but  most  of 
the  passages  containing  these  attacks  have 
been  strack  out  of  the  printed  copies  by  the 
censors,  and  have  since  been  omitted  in  the 
MS8.  from  fear  of  the  Inquisition.  Aharband 
(Abrabanel)  flourished  about  1490,  and  wrote 
very  elaborate  and  tedious  commentaries  on 
the  Bible.  Taking  the  schoolmen  for  his  mo- 
del, he  proposes  a  number  of  knotty  questions 
on  every  chapter  or  division,  which  he  an- 
swers at  great  length.  Tanckwm^  of  Jerusalem, 
wrote  Arabic  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  still  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  critical  works  on  the  Scriptures, 
accounts  will  be  found  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben 
Aaphthalif  who  revised  the  Hebrew  text 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Bambanj  (Kab.  Moses  ben  Nahman,)  who 
wrote  on  the  Books  of  the  Law.  EUas  Levita^ 
the  distinguished  Masoretic  critic,  and  others, 
who,  in  different  countries,  addicted  them- 
selv<.*s,  with  greater  or  less  success,  to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Scrip- 
tures. 

Ranters,  1.  A  sect  which  sprang  up  in 
1645,  and  advocated  the  light  of  nature  under 
the  name  of  (>hrist  within.  Their  sentiments 
corresponded  in  a  great  measure  with  those 
of  the  SeekerSj  which  see.  2.  A  recent  sepa- 
ration ftxmi  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.    See 

METnoDISTS. 

Rash  Judoino.    See  Judoino,  Rash. 
Rashness  consists  in  undertaking  an  ac- 
tion, or  pronouncing  an  opinion,  without  a 


due  examination  of  the  grounds,  motives,  or 
arguments,  that  ought  first  to  be  weighed. 

RAacoLNULS,  schismatics,  a  term  of  re- 
proach gi^cn  to  all  who  secede  from  the 
Greek  Cliurdi  in  Russia.  They  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  to  between  two  and 
three  millions,  and  are  daily  on  the  increase. 

Raitonausm,  the  system  which  would 
reduce  all  the  troths  and  dictates  of  religion 
to  the  standard  of  human  reason.  Its  advo- 
cates, called  RationalistM,  maintain,  in  general, 
that  mankind  are  led  by  their  reason,  and 
especially  by  the  natunil  powers  of  their 
mmd,  imd  by  the  observation  of  nature,  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  to  a  troe  know- 
ledge of  things  relating  to  the  Deity,  human 
duty,  happiness,  &c;  and  that  reason  pos- 
sesses the  supreme  authori^,  and  highest 
right  of  decision  in  matters  of  faith  and  mo- 
rality. The  term  seems  first  to  have  been 
used  by  Amos  Comenius,  in  the  year  1661, 
and  has  been,  and  still  is  applied  to  the  Ger- 
man Neologians,  who  have  acquired  to  them- 
selves such  a  fearful  pre-eminence  by  their 
opposition  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  revealed 
system.  Rationalism  differs  but  little  from 
Naturalism,  and  is  often  used  as  strictly 
synonymous  with  it    See  the  article  Neo- 

LOOT. 

Reading  (public)  of  the  ScBiFTcaES.  See 
Scriptures. 

Readings,  Various,  instances  in  which  a 
difference  is  found  to  exist  in  different  manu- 
scripts of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
Without  the  intervention  of  a  miracle  it  was 
impossible  that  the  sacred  text  should  con- 
tinue to  be  propagated,  without  suffering,  in 
a  £^ater  or  less  degree,  the  fiite  of  all  other 
written  documents.  And  that  no  such  inter- 
vention has  taken  place  is  evident,  ftt>m  the 
fact  that  no  two  manuscripts,  either  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  or  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
are  found  in  every  respect  to  agree.  The  in- 
spired autogn^aphs  having  long  since  been  lost, 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  manuscript, 
and  affinn  that  it  contains  the  ipsiuima  evr6a 
of  the  prophets  or  apostles.  Even  the  best 
copies  are  found,  in  many  instances,  to  exhi- 
bit readings  which  must,  on  every  just  prin- 
ciple of  cnticism,  give  place  to  readings  con- 
tained in  inferior  copies. 

When  we  speak  of  a  various  reading,  we 
do  not  usually  mean  a  reading  which  differs 
from  the  originally  inspired  text,  but  one 
which  differs  from  the  Teittu  Recepttu;  i.e. 
Vander  Hoo^ht*s  Hebrew  Bible  published  at 
Amsterdam  m  1705,  and  the  Elsevir  Greek 
Testament,  printed  at  I^eyden  in  1624.  The 
text  of  these  editions,  having,  from  the  beauty 
of  their  typographical  execution,  obtained  an 
extenslTe  circulation,  and  become  the  basis  of 
subsequent  editions,  was  most  conveniently 
appealed  to  on  critical  questions,  and  when 
critical  editions  were  published,  this  text  was 
exhibited  in  full,  without  any  alteration,  and 
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llie  varieties  of  reading  were  added  in  the  •  Reason,  a  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind, 
margin.  The  result  of  a  nice  and  accurate  '.  -vv-hereby  it  draws  just  conclusiooB  from  true 
collation  of  these  readings  has  shown  that  and  clear  principles.  Miuijr  attempts  hare 
there  are,  among  them,  many  which  possess  been  made  to  prove  reason  inimical  to  reve- 
a  higher  claim  to  reception  than  those  which  |  lation  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  evident  thao 
occupy  their  place  in  the  text;  but  by  far  the  .  that  it  is  of  considerable  nse  in  knowing, 
greater  number  are,  as  fur  as  evidence  yet  ,  distinguishing,  proving,  and  defending  the 
goes,  not  likely  ever  to  su[)plant  the  textual  mysteries  of  revelation ;  althongh  it  must  not 
readingK.  'i'hnngh  the  number  of  varitr  /ec-  be  considered  as  a  perfect  standard  by  which 
tiutieM  is  immeuse.  amounting  to  several  hun-  i  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  mast  be  mcasored 
dred  thousands,  comparatively  few  are  of  any  I  before  they  are  received  by  faith, 
importance  to  the  sense  of  the  passages  in  |  It  is  to  our  reason,  saya  Moses  Stoart,  that 
which  they  occur.  The  very  worst  manu-  the  arguments  which  prove  the  divine  origin 
script  that  is  known  to  exi^t,  contains  every  of  Christianity  are  addressed  j  and  it  is  by 
dogma  of  faith,  every  pr«*cept  of  morality,  reason  that  we  prove,  or  are  led  to  admit  of 
and  every  essential  fact  au<l  circumstance  of '  tliis  origin,  on  general  or  historical  groandi. 
history  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  best.  The  Reas<m  prescribes,  or  at  any  rate  devdopcf 
variations  are  more  in  letters  than  in  words;  and  sanctions,  the  laws  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
and  even  where  the  words  differ,  it  is  more  in  tnre.  Rut  when  reason  is  satisfied  that  the 
sound  than  in  sense.  •  Rible  is  the  book  of  God,  by  proof  which  she 

The  fact  that  various  reading  did  exist  in  eannot  reject,  and  yet  preserves  her  charac- 
the  copies  of  the  sacred  text,  created,  when  1  ter ;  and  when  she  has  decided  what  laws  of 
first  disclosed,  no  small  alarm  among  those  exegesis  the  nature  of  human  language  re 
who  had  paid  but  little  attenti(m  to  subjects  '■  quires ;  the  only  oflBce  that  remains  for  her, 
(►f  criticism  ;  but  it  is  now  clearly  perceivt^i  i  in  n*gard  to  the  Scriptures,  is  the  applicatioo 
that  these  readings,  multiplied  us  they  have  of  those  laws  to  the  actual  interpretation  of 
hi  nee  lu'cn  l)eyond  comparison,  so  far  from  the  Uible.  ^Vhen  by  their  application  she 
invalidating  the  authority,  or  detracting  from  |  becomes  satisfied  with  respect  to  what  the 
the  integrity  of  the  word  of  God.  go  rather  to  \  sacri»d  writers  really  meant  to  declare,  in  tnj 
establish  both,  while  they  incontestably  show,  j  case,  she  must  admit  it  without  hesitatioo, 
that,  being  written  indeiH?ndently  of  each  whether  it  be  a  doctrine,  the  relation  of  a  fart, 
other,  by  pi'rsons  separated  by  distance  of  or  a  precept  It  is  the  highest  office  of  reason 
time,  remoteness  of  place,  and  difterence  of  to  believe  doctrines  and  facts  which  God  has 
opinions,  no  collusion  h  .s  taken  place  with  a  .  asserted  to  be  true,  and  to  submit  to  his  pre- 
xuiw  to  transmit  certain  particular  tenets,  as  :  cepts  ;  although  many  things,  in  regard  to 
divinely  sanctioned,  to  iK>sterity.  I  the  manner  in  which  those  facts  and  doctrines 

The  sourcci?  of  various  readings  are  vari-  \  can  be  explained,  or  those  precepts  vindi- 
oiis ;  but  are  chieily  the  l\>llowing :  errors  or  cattnl,  may  be  K»vond  her  reach.  In  short 
mistakes  in  copies  Mhich  have  served  as  ex-  ■  the  Scriptures  being  once  admitted  to  be  the 
eiiiplars;  nejrligence,  or  mistake  on  the  part  word  of  God,  or  of  divine  authority,  the  sole 
of  transcribers;  critical  emendations;  and  j  office  of  reason,  in  respect  to  them,  is  to  act 
^vilful  corruptions.  (.)f  the  last  lucnlioned,  i  as  an  interpreter  of  revelation,  and  not  in  any 
ho\v«*ver,  very  few  instances  can  l>e  proved:  case  as  a  leyitldtor.  Reason  can  only  judge 
iruhhorn  avers  that  only  two  are  to  be  met  ^  of  the  laws  of  exegesis,  and  direct  the  appli- 
wiih  in  all  the  Old  Testament  |  cation  of  them,  in  order  to  discover  umply 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  different  ;  what  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  assert  Thi* 
readings,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  tcsti-  being  discovered,  it  is  either  to  he  received  as 
inoiiy  of  manuscripts,  the  ancient  versions,  j  they  have  asserted  it,  or  their  divine  autho- 
tlie  TpiotatiouH  found  in  ancient  Jewish  and  i  rity  must  be  rejected,  and  our  obligation  to 
Cjiristian  writers,  the  mama  Ah/mc/^//,  the  exi-  believe  all  that  they  assert  denied.  There 
gi.'n(  y  of  the  passages,  &e.  I  is  no  other  alternative.     Philosophy  has  no 

Rkalists,  the  name  oi'  a  sect  of  school  phi-  ,  right  to  interfere  here.  If  she  ever  mterfere, 
losophers,  fornuKl  in  opposition  to  the  No-  it  must  be  while  the  question  is  pending, 
minalists.  The  former  believed  that  univer-  ;  whether  the  Bible  be  divine.  Nor  has  sys- 
s:i Is  are  realities,  and  have  an  actual  existence  tern,  prejudice,  sectarian  feeling,  orthodoxy, 
out  of  the  mind ;  while  the  latter  contended  or  heterodoxy,  so  called,  any  right  to  inter- 
tlut  they  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  are  only  ,  fere.  The  claims  of  the  Bible  being  once 
id<  a>«.  i  admitted,  the  simple  question  in  respect  to  it 

Ue-anointkrs,  a  sect  in  Russia,  which  is:  What  does  it  teach ?  And,  in  regard  to 
sprang  up  about  the  year  1770.  They  do  not  any  particular  passage.  What  idea  tUd  the 
rehapti/e  those  who  join  them  from  the  Greek  i  original  writer  mean  to  convey  ?  A\'hen  this 
church,  but  insist  on  the  necessity  of  their  j  is  asccrtamed  by  the  legitimate  rules  of  inter- 
having  the  mystery  of  the  chrism  again  ad-  i  pretation,  it  is  authoritative.  It  is  an  autho- 
ministentl  to  them.  Tlwy  are  very  numerous  '  rity  from  which  there  is  no  app«>a]. 
in  .\Ioscow.  ,      KixLi'NK,    among    the   Papists,   a   person 
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slitit  up  in  a  small  ci-II  of  an  hirniitaf^e,  or 
ni« mastery,  and  cut  oflf  not  only  from  all  con- 
\»'rsation  with  the  world,  but  even  with  the 
house.  This  is  u  kind  of  voluntary  imprison- 
ment, from  a  motive  cither  of  devotion  or 
iHiiance. 

Kkconciliation,  the  restoring  to  favour 
or  friendship  thoKe  who  were  at  variance.    It 
is  more  particuUirly  u&lhI  in  reference  to  the 
(loetrine  of    the   atonement.     Thus   God   is 
s;ii«t    t«>    rcKToncile   us   to   himself  by    Jesiw 
riirist,  2  Cor.  v.  18.     Our  state  by  nature  is 
ill-It    of  iMiinity,  dissatisfaction,  and  disobt>- 
dioiiee.     Hut  hy  the  Millerinps  and  merit  of 
<'hrist  wr  are  reconciled  and  brouffht  near  to 
<I'n1.      The   bU'ssinps   of   reconciliation  are 
pai'bm, iH  ace.  friendship,  confidence,  holiness, 
ami  »'t«'rnal  life.     The  judicious  Guyse  gives 
u^:  an  admirable  note  on  this  dftctrine,  which  I 
shall  here  tnmseribe.     **  \Mien  the  Scripture 
spraks  of  reconciliation  by  Christ,  or  by  his 
iTi •:<«{,    blo«Kl,  (»r  death,  it  is  commonly  ex- 
]>ii-v«snl  by  Cio'l's  reconeilinp  us  to  himself, 
aii'l  ii«>t  ]>y  his  lH.'in«^  reconcile<l  unto  us  :  the 
reason  <»f  which  seems  to  be,  bts?uuse  G<kI  is 
the  otion(h*»l   party,  and  we  are  the  ottenders, 
who.  as  sMoh,  have  nei'd  to  be  n*conciK'd  to 
liiin  ;  and  the  price  t>f  reconciliation,  by  the 
bli^Kl  of  (Mirist,  is  paid  to  him,  and  not  to 
US.    (Ipiiius  t»bsfrves.  that  in  heathen  authors, 
inen's  Ikmu^  reconciled  to  their  gixls  is  always 
uiMUTst<»o«l  to  si«rnify  appeasing  the  anger  of 
thrir  pt'kIs.     Condemned  reb*'ls  may  be  wiid 
ti>  !k'  roC'UR'iK'd  to  their  sovereign,  when  he, 
o!»    tnh'   e«>nsi'lcrati«»n    or    another,    pardons 
ilii'ni;  tliiniL'h,  p«.'rhaps.  they  still  remain  rc- 
K-ls  in  tluir  InMrts  ajzainst  him.     And  when 
our  Lord  ordt-red  the  ollending  to  go  and   be 
ii\'«>iKilf<l  to   his  otfi'udetl  bn»ther.   Matt.  v. 
-*<.  "J  I.  th«'  plain  nuaiiing   is,  that  he  should 
^'•>  aail  try  to  apiK-aso  hi.*.  ::ncer,  obtain   his 
f  •r;:ivriu'v^,  and  regain  his  favf)ur  and  friend- 
^'iii>.  by   humbling  himself   t<»    him,  asking 
\''\-i   panlon,  or  fati'ifying  him  for  any  injury 
»hat  hr  might  have  done  him.     In  like  man- 
n«T,  (mkI's  rrroiieiling   us  to  himself  by  the 
t'r«»ss  of  CInist  dors  not  signify,  as  the  Soci- 
nians  contend,  our  In-ing  rueoneiled  by  ctm- 
xrP'^ion.  or  a  religi'Uis  turn  in   our  hearts  to 
<i«»l,  but  ih  a  n-coueiliation   that   results  from 
(i'wTs  i!raeious|\  provi<ling  aufl  accepting  an 
af<ni»nM'nt   for  us,  tliat  he  might  not   inflict 
thf  puni.-Nhment   n|>on  us  "which  Mt*  deserve*  1, 
and  ihe  law- (■••ndemned  us  to:  but  might  Ik* 
at  |M-a<'e  with  us,  and  reoei\<'   us  into  favour 
mi  Chr'^t*'?  aci'onnt.     For  t!jis  n  conciliation, 
bv  tlie  cross  of  Christ,  is  in  a  way  of  atone- 
ment or  saii>faelion  to  divine  justice  for  sin  ; 
and.  wiili  r».-sperl   hereunto,  we    are  sai<i  to 
be  i»  itnu'ileil  to  Go«l  by  the  death  of  h'.s  S<m 
\vhil»>  we  are  eni'mie«,  whieh  is  of  nmeh  the 
s.mie  iM?i><>rt  with  Christ's  flving  for  the  un- 
II  =«llv,  a!ul  while  we  were  \et  sinners,  Hom. 

•  •  •  I 

V.    li,   •^,    lo.      At.d    juir  bt'ing   re<'on<iKd  to 
<iiMl.  I»\  appro\  m^^  .md  a«».-ei'tM':.'  •■f  bib  me-  ■ 


thod  of  reconciliation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
on  that  encouragement,  turning  to  him,  is 
distinguished  from  his  reconciling  us  to  him- 
self, and  not  imputing  our  trespasses  to  us,  on 
account  of  (Minst's  having  been  made  sin  for 
us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
(•od  in  him,  2  Cor.  t.  18,  21.     This  is  caUttd 
Christ's   making  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
and  making  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
|>eople,  I>im.  ix.  24  ;  Ileb.  ii.  17,  and  answers 
to  tne  ceremonial  and  typical  reconciliation 
which  was  made  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
under  the  law,  to  make  atonement  and  recon- 
ciliation for  Israel,  2  Chron.  xxix.  24  ;  Kzek. 
xlv.  15,  17,  and  which  was  frequently  styliKl 
making  atonement  for  sin,  and  an  atonement 
f(»r  their  souls.     Now,  as  all  the  legal  sacri- 
fices of  atonement,  and  the  truly  expiatory 
sacrifices  of  Christ,  were  offered,  not  to  the 
offenders,  but  to  (^od,  to  reconcile  him  to 
them,  what  caii  reconciliation  by  the  death, 
blood,  or  cross  of  Christ  mean  ?  but  that  the 
law  and  justice  of  God  were  thereby  satisfied, 
and  all  obstructions,  on  his  part,  to  peace  and 
friendship  towards  sinners  are  removed,  that 
he  might  not  pursue  his  righteous  demands 
upon  them,  according  to  the  holy  resentments 
of  his  nature  and  will,  and  the  tlireatenings 
of  his  law  for  their  sins :  but  might  merci- 
fully forgive  thi>m.  aiid  take  them  iuto  a  state 
of  fav<mr  with  himself,  uf/on  their  receiving 
the   atonement,  or   (KaraWaytiv)  reconcili- 
aticm  (Rom.  v.  11)  by  faith,  .ifter  the  offence 
that  sin  had  given  him,  arid  the  breach  it 
had  made  uiM>n  the  original  friendship  l)etween 
him  and  them  ?"     Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  of  Gtxl's  being  reconciled  to  us, 
his  reconciled  countenance,  &c.,  but  all  such 
modes  of  expression   are    nnscripturil,  and 
have  originated  in  erroneous  ideas  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  nu-liation  of  Christ.     Se- 
veral very  objectionable  phrases  of  this  de- 
scription arc  to  be  found  in  WattsV  I'sidms 
and  Hymns,  rv.'Specting  which  a  judicious  liv- 
ing divine  has  renuirked,  that  they  may  make 
gtKKi  poetry,  but  they  are  bad  divinity.     iH*e 
articles  Atonkmknt.  Mk.hiatou,  and  Piioi»i- 
TiATloN  ;  Cintt.  tic  Siitisf.  cap.  7  :  Dr.  Owtnit 
AtiHU'cr  to  liiiUUts  (.\iUvhism;   G'ui/se'g  ^'ote 
on  CvIfMis.  i.   2(»;   Chunun-fiH    Woikts^  vol.  ii. 
p.  24 1  ;  John  linfmJds  on  ReconciliatUm. 

Kkctitude,  or  l>KiGinxKs.s  is  the 
choosing  and  pursuing  those  things  which 
the  mind,  upon  due  inquiry  and  attenticm, 
clearly  pi-rceives  to  be  fit  and  gowl,  and 
avoiding  those  that  are  evil. 

Hkctob,  a  term  applied  to  several  perstms 
wh.  se  oliict>  are  very  different,  as,  I.  The 
rector  of  a  {arish  is  a  clergyman  that  has 
till'  charge  and  care  of  a  \  arish,  and  ptw>sesse8 
all  the  tithes,  kc.  2.  The  same  name  is  also 
giwn  to  t:ie  chief  elective  officer  in  several 
tbieign  univerMties,  and  al.>^o  to  the  head 
master  of  hn-je  sehooN.  :\.  Rect(>r  is  also 
•is*.-*!    in    M'vual  eon\ciit>    for  the    su|>erior 
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officer  who  goveru^  the  hou&t*.  'I'hc  Ji-suits 
gave  this  naiiie  to  the  »upeiior»  of  such  of 
their  houses  as  were  either  FemiDaries  or  cul- 

Recusants,  such  pi^rsons  as  acknowledge 
the   pope   to  be  the   supreme   head  of  the  ' 
church,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  king's  ^ 
supremacy,  who  are  hence  called  Popish  re- 
cusants. ; 

Redemption,  in  theology,  denotes  our  re-  | 
covery  fn)ra  sin  and  death,  by  the  obedience 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who,  on  this  account,  | 
is  called  **  The  Ri-deemer,"  Isaiah    lix.  2U ; 
Job  xix-  25.     Our  English  word  redemption.  , 
says  Dr.  (^ill,  is  from  the  Latin  tongue,  and  j 
signifies  buying  again  ;    and   several  word.s 
ill  the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  used    in  the  afl'air  of   our    redemption, 
which  signify  the  obtaining  of  something  by 
|Kiying  a  proper  price  for  it :  somHimes  the 
simple  verb,  a^noa^uu  to  lm\,  is  used  :  so  the 
re<K-emed  arc  said  to  Ik'  Ixm^rht  unto  <J<k1  bv 
the  bluixl  of  Christ,  and  to  be  lH»ught  from 
the  earth,  and  to  be  bought  from  among  men, 
and  to  be  bought  w  ith  a  price  ;  that  is,  with  the 
price  of  Christ's  bl<KKl,  1  Cor.  vi.  20.     Hence 
the  church  of  God  is  said  to  1k'  purchased 
with  it.  Acts  x.\.  28.     S>metimes  the  com- 
pound word  itia-)nnaXio  is  used;  ^hich  signi- 
fies to  buy  again,  or  out  of  the  liands  of  ano-  I 
ther,  as  the  redeemed  are  bought  out  of  the  ' 
hands  of  justi(v.  as  in  Gal.  iii.  1'),  and  iv.  !i.  I 
In   other    places,   Kvrpoio   is    useil,   or   other  \ 
words  derive<l  from  it,  >*hich  signifies  the  de-  i 
liveranceof  a  slave  (»r  captive  from  thraldom,  ! 
by   paying  a  ransom  price  for  liim  :  so  the  ■ 
saints  are  said  to  Ik*  riKieemed  not  with  silver  I 
or  gold,  the  usual  price  paid  for  a  ransom,  , 
but  with  a  far  greater  one,  the  bloo<l  and  life 
of  Christ,  which  he  came  into  this  world  to 
ipve  as  a  ransom  price  for  many,  and  even 
liimself,  which  is  riiTiXiTpoi',  an  answerable, 
nde'piate,  and  fnll  price  for  them,  1  Peter  i. 
18.     The  evils  from  which  we  are  redeemed 
or  delivenni  are  the  curse  of  the  law,  sin, 
8atan,    the   world,   death,    and    hell.       The 
moving  cause  of  redemption  is  the  love  of 
CtKi,   John    iii.    16.     The    procuring  cause, 
Jesus  Christ,  1  Peter  i.  IH,  19.     'i'lie  ends  of 
redemption  are,  that  the  justice  of  God  might 
be  satisfie<l  ;  his  people  reconciled,  adopted, 
sanctified,  and  brought  to  gbiry.     The  pro- 
perties of  it  arc  these;    1.  It  is  agreeable  to 
all  the  perfections  of  (iod.     2.  What  a  crea- 
ture never  could  merit,  and  therefore  entirely 
of  free  grace.     .'J.  It  is  special  and  particular. 
4.  Full  and  complete.     And,  lastly,  5.  It  is 
eternal  as  to  its  blessings.     See  articles,  Pro- 
pitiation,   RWONCILIATION,  SATISFACTION; 
and   EdwanlHs  Histonj  of  Redemption  ;  Cole 
on  the  SovervKjnty  of  (iini ;  Limc-strvvt  LtTt. 
lect.  .'i  ;     Watts's   Ruin    ami   Rvcouenf ;    J)r. 
(hren  on  the  Death  and  Satisfaction  of  Christ ; 
(iiWs  liinhf  of  Divinitif. 

ilEfuMMATloN,  iu  gemTdl   an  act    of  re- 


forming or  correcting  an  error  or  abuK  ii 
religion,  discipline,  or  the  like.  By  way  of 
eminence,  the  word  is  nsed  for  that  great  al- 
teratioQ  and  reformation  in  the  cornipccd 
system  of  Christianity  begun  by  Lather  is 
the  year  1517. 

Before  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
pope  had  in  the  most  andacious  manner  de> 
dared   himself  the   sovereign  of  the  whole 
world.     All  the  parts   of  it   which  were  in- 
hibited by  those  who  were  not  Christians,  be 
accounted  to  be  inhabited  by  nobody  ;  and  if 
Christians  took  it  into  their  beads  to  poste^i 
any   of  those  countries,   he  gave    them  foil 
liberty  to   make  war    upon   the   inhabitami 
without  any  provocation,  and  to  treat  them 
w  ith  no  more  humanity  than  they  would  hare 
treated  wild  beasts.     The  countries,  if  con- 
quert'd,  were  to  be  parcelled  out  according  to 
the  pope's  pleasure;    and    dreadful  was  the 
situation  of  that  prince  who  refused  to  obey 
the  w  ill  of  the  holy  pontiff.     In  conseqoeik'e 
of  this    extraordinary   authority  which  the 
poiH.>  had  assumed,  he  at  last  granted  to  the 
king  of  Portugal    all    the   countries  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Non  in  Africa,  and  to  the 
king  of  S]>ain  all  the  countries  to  the  wtst- 
ward  (tf  it.     In  this  was    completed  in  his 
piTson  the  character  of  Antichrist,  sitting  in 
the  temple  of  God,  and  showing  himself  » 
God.     He  had  long  before  assumed  the  sopre- 
muey  belonging  to  the   Deity  himself  in  s^- 
ritual  matters ;  and  now  he  assumed  the  sam*' 
supremacy  in  worldly   matters    also,  giviDg 
the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth  to  whom  he 
pleasiKi. 

Every  thing  was  quiet,  every  heretic  ex- 
terminated, and  the  whole  I'hristiau  world 
supinely  acquiesced  in  the  enormous  ah»ar- 
dities  which  were  inculcated  upon  them: 
when,  in  1517,  the  empire  of  supi*rstition 
began  to  decline,  and  has  continui'd  to  do  Si> 
ever  since.  The  person  who  made  the  firrt 
attack  on  the  extravagant  superstitious  then 
prevailing  was  Martin  Luther,  the  occasion 
of   which  is  fully    related  under  the  article 

LlTTIIERANS. 

The  Reformaticm  began  in  the  city  of  Wit- 
temberg  in  Saxony,  but  was  not  long  confined 
either  to  that  city  or  province.  In  1520,  the 
Franciscan  friars,  who  had  the  care  of  pro- 
mulgating indulgences  in  Switzerland,  wort' 
opposed  by  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferi<»'  ia 
understanding  and  knowledge  to  Luther  him- 
self. He  proceeded  with  the  greatest  vigour, 
even  at  the  very  beginning,  to  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  popery ;  but  his  opinions 
were  declared  erroneous  by  the  universities 
of  Cologne  and  Louvain.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  approved  oif 
his  proceedings,  and  that  whole  canton,  t<»- 
gether  with  those  of  Bern,  Basil,  and  Stiafi- 
hausen,  embraced  his  opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued  to  make 
great  advances,  without  being  in  the  lesst 
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intimidated  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  ccnsun*8 
^  liich  were  thundered  against  him  from  all 
quarters,  he  being  continually  protected  by 
the  German  princes,  either  from  religious  or 
political  motives,  so  that  his  adversaries  could 
not  accomplish  his  destruction  as  they  had 
done  that  of  others.  Melancthon,  Carlosta- 
diu.s  and  other  men  of  eminence,  also  greatly 
forwarded  the  work  of  Luther;  and  in  all 
probability  the  Popish  hierarchy  would  have 
soon  come  to  an  end,  i»  the  northern  parts  of 
Kurope,  at  least,  had  not  the  emj^eror  Charles 
V.  gijren  a  severe  check  to  the  progress  of 
reformation  in  Germany. 

During  the  confinement  of  Luther  in  a 
castle  near  Warburg,  the  Reformation  ad- 
vancetl  rapidly  ;  almost  every  city  in  Saxony 
embraced  the  Lutheran  opinions.  At  this 
time  an  alteration  in  the  established  forms  of 
worship  was  first  ventured  upon  at  Wittem- 
berg,  by  abolishing  the  celebration  of  private 
niassi-s,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the 
bread  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  new  opinions  wc^e 
condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
a  refutation  of  them  was  attempted  by  Henry 
VIII.  of  England.  But  Luther  was  not  to  be 
thus  intimidjated.  He  published  his  animad- 
versions on  both  with  as  much  acrimony  as 
if  he  liad  been  refuting  the  meanest  adver- 
sary ;  and  a  controversy  managed  with  such 
illustrious  antagonists,  drew  a  general  atten- 
ti<m,  and  the  reformers  daily  gained  new  con- 
verts both  in  France  and  England. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Luther  were  thus 
every  where  crowned  with  success,  the  divi- 
sions began  to  prevail  which  have  since  so 
much  agitated  the  reformed  churches.  The 
first  dispute  was  between  Luther  and  Zuing- 
lius  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eu- 
charist.  Bi>th  parties  maintained  their  tenets 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy  :  and,  by  their  divi- 
sions, first  gave  their  adversaries  an  argument 
against  them,  which  to  this  day  the  C.atholics 
urge  with  great  force  ;  namely,  that  the  Pro- 
testants are  so  divided,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  who  are  right  or  wrong  ;  and  that  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  than  these  divi- 
sions that  the  whole  doctrine  is  false.  To 
these  intestine  divisions  were  added  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war,  occasioned  by  oppression 
on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other. 
See  Anabaptists. 

These  proceedings,  however,  were  checked. 
Lother  and  Melancthon  were  ordered,  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  to  draw  up  a  body  of 
laws  relating  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, the  method  of  public  worship, 
&c.,  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds 
throughout  his  dominions.  He,  with  Me- 
lancthon, had  translated  part  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1522;  on  the  reading  of  which 
the  people  were  astonished  to  find  how  dif- 
ferent the  laws  of  Christ  were   from  those 


which  had  been  imposed  by  the  pope,  and  to 
which  they  had  been  subject.  The  princes 
and  the  people  saw  that  Luther*s  opinions 
were  founded  on  truth.  They  openly  re- 
nounced the  papal  supremacy,  and  tbe  happy 
morn  of  the  Refonnation  was  welcomed  by 
those  who  had  long  sat  in  superstitions  dark- 
ness. 

This  open  resolution  so  exasperated  the 
patrons  of  popery,  that  they  intended  to  make 
war  on  the  Lutherans,  who  prepared  for  de- 
fence. In  152G,  a  diet  was  assembled  at 
Spire,  when  the  emperor's  ambassadors  were 
desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
suppress  all  disputes  about  religion,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Luther  at  Worms.  But  this  opinion  was  op- 
posed, and  the  diet  proved  favourable  to  the 
Reformation.  The  tranquillity,  which  they 
in  consequence  enjoyed,  did  not  last  long. 
In  1529,  a  new  diet  was  formed,  and  the 
power  which  had  been  granted  to  princes  of 
managing  ecclesiastical  stairs  till  tbe  meeting 
of  a  general  council,  was  now  revoked,  and 
every  change  declared  unlawful  that  should 
be  introduced  into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
worship  of  the  established  religion,  before 
the  determination  of  the  approaching  council 
was  known.  This  decree  was  considered  as 
iniquitous  and  intolerable  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  diet ;  and  when  they  found  that 
all  their  arguments  and  remonstrances  were 
in  vain,  they  entered  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  decree  on  the  l9thof  April,  and  appealed 
to  the  emperor  and  a  future  council  ilence 
arose  the  denomination  of  Protestants^  which 
from  that  time  has  been  given  to  those  who 
separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Charles  V.  was  in  Italy,  to  whom  the  dis- 
senting princes  sent  ambassadors  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  him  :  but  they  met  with  no 
encouraging  reception  from  him.  The  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  in  close  union  at  this 
time,  and  they  had  interviews  upon  the  busi- 
ness. The  pope  thought  the  emperor  to  be 
too  clement,  and  alleged  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  heretical  fac- 
tion. To  this,  however,  the  emperor  paid  no 
regard,  looking  upon  it  as  uiyust  to  condemn, 
unheard,  a  set  of  men  who  had  always  ap- 
proved themselves  good  citizens.  The  em- 
peror, therefore,  set  out  for  Gennany,  having 
already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  bo 
held  at  Augsburg,  where  he  arrived,  and 
found  there  a  full  assembly  of  the  members 
of  the  diet  Here  the  gentle  and  pacific  Me- 
lancthon had  been  ordered  to  draw  up  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith,  which  he  did,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  and  doctrine  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  perspicuity ;  and  thus 
came  forth  to  view  the  famous  Confutum  of 
Augsburg. 

This  was  attempted  to  be  refott-d  by  the 
divines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  centre- 
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versy  took  places  which  the  eniiK*r«)r  endea- 
vourwl  to  reconcile,  but  without  success :  all 
hopen  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  seemed 
utterly  desperate.  The  votaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  power- 
ful arguments  of  imperial  edicts,  and  the 
force  of  the  secular  arm ;  and,  ou  the  19th  of 
November,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  em- 
peror's orders,  every  way  injiirious  to  the 
reformers.  Upon  which  tliey  assembled  at 
Smalcald,  where  they  concluded  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  against  all  aggressors,  by 
which  they  formed  the  Protebtant  States  into 
one  body,  and  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kings 
of  Fr.nce  and  England  to  implore  them  to 
patronize  their  new  confederacy.  The  king 
of  France,  being  the  avowed  rival  of  the 
emperor,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those 
sparks  of  political  discord  ;  and  the  king  of 
England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in 
complaisance  to  whom  the  pope  had  long 
retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed,  his  long- 
solicited  divorce,  was  equally  disposed  to 
strengthen  a  league  vhich  might  be  rendered 
formidable  to  the  emperor.  Being,  however, 
so  taken  up  with  the  scheme  of  divorce,  and 
of  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England, 
he  had  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  them. 
Meanwhile  Charles  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  a  time  to  extirpate  heresy  by  violence ; 
and  at  last  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed 
upon  at  Nuremberg,  and  ratified  solemnly  in 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon  :  and  affairs  were  so  or- 
dered by  Divine  Providence,  that  the  Protest- 
ants obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost 
to  a  toleration  of  their  religion. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Nuremberg,  died  John,  elector  of  Saxonv, 
who  w  as  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick, 
a  prince  of  invincible  fortitude  and  magnani- 
mity, but  whose  reign  v  ;w  little  Ix'tter  than 
one  continued  train  of  disappt^intments  and 
calamities.  The  religious  truce,  however, 
gave  new  vigour  to  the  Reformation.  Those 
who  had  hitherto  been  only  secret  enemies  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  now  publicly  threw  off 
liis  yoke  ;  and  various  cities  and  provinces  of 
Germany  enlisted  themselves  under  the  reli- 
gious standards  of  Luther.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  emperor  had  now  no  other  hope 
of  terminating  the  religious  disputes  but  by 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  he  repeated 
his  requests  to  the  pope  for  that  purpose. 
The  pontiff,  ((Element  VII.,)  whom  the  his- 
tory of  past  councils  filled  with  the  greatest 
uneasiness,  endeavoured  to  retard  what  he 
could  not  with  decency  refuse.  At  last,  in 
1533,  he  made  a  proposal  by  his  legate,  to 
assemble  a  council  at  JVIantua,  Placentia,  or 
]^)logna ;  but  the  Protestants  refused  their 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  au  Italian  coun- 
cil, and  insisted  that  u  controversy  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  heart  of  Germany  should  be 
determined  within  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  pope,  by  his  usual  artifices,  eluded  the 


perfi>rmance  of  his  own  pn-imis**  ;    and,  in 
1534,  was  cut  off  bv  death,  in  the  mjd^t  of 
his   stratagem.     His    successor,    Pacd   II L, 
seemed  to  show  less  reluctance  to  the  assem- 
bling a  general  council,  and,  in  the  year  1535, 
expressed  his  inclination  to  convoke  one  at 
Mantua  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  actnallr 
sent  circular  letters  for  that  purpose  throoga 
all  the  states  and  kingdoms  under  bis  juris- 
diction.    This  council  was  summoned  by  a 
bull  issued  out  on  the  2nd  of  June,  153(;,'to 
meet  at  Mantua  the  following  year :  but  se- 
veral obstacles  prevented  its  meeting ;  one  (>f 
the  most   material  of  which  was,  that  Fre- 
derick, duke  of  Mantua,  had  no  inclination  t^) 
receive  at  once  so  many  guesta,  some  of  them 
very  turbulent,  into    the  place  of  bis  rca- 
dence.     On  the  other  hand,  the   Proteftaats 
were   firmly  persuaded  that,  as  the  coonctl 
was  assembled  in  Italy,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  alone,  the  latter  must  have  hid 
an  undue  influence  in  that  assembly  :  of  con- 
sequence, that  all  things   must    have    been 
carried  by  the  votaries  of  Rome.     For  this 
reason  they  assembled  at  Smalcald  in  the  year 
1537,  where  they  solemnly  protested  agiunst 
this  partial  and  corrupt  council ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  had  a  new  summary  of  their  doc- 
trine drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  ast^emblcd  bishops,  if  it  ehocM 
be  required  of  them.     This  summary,  which 
had  the  title  of  The  ArticUa  of  Smaicald,  is 
commonly  joined  with  the  creeds  and  confes- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  church. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  in 
Mantua  was  thus  prevented,  many  schemes 
of  accommodation  were  proposed  both  by  the 
emperor  and  the  Protestants ;  but,  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  all  of  them 
came  to  nothing.  In  1541,  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  at  Worms,  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  between  persons  of  piety  and 
learning,  chosen  from  the  contending  parties 
This  conference,  however,  was,  for  certain 
reasons,  removed  to  the  diet  that  was  to  be 
held  at  Ratisbon  the  same  vear,  and  in  which 
the  principal  subject  of  delioeration  was  a  me- 
morial presented  by  a  person  unknown,  con- 
taining a  project  of  peace.  But  the  confer- 
ence produced  no  other  effect  than  a  mutual 
agreement  of  the  contending  parties  to  reftr 
their  matters  to  a  general  council,  or,  if  the 
meeting  of  such  a  council  should  be  prevented, 
to  the  next  German  diet 

The  resolution  was  rendered  ineffectual  b? 
a  variety  of  incidents,  which  widened  the 
breach,  and  put  off  to  a  further  day  the  deli- 
berations which  were  designed  to  heal  it 
The  pope  ordered  his  legate  to  declare  to  the 
diet  of  Spire,  assembled  in  1.542,  that  he 
would,  according  to  the  promise  he  had  al- 
ready made,  assemble  a  general  council,  aod 
that  Trent  should  be  the  place  of  its  meetiag, 
if  the  diet  had  no  objection  to  that  city.  Fer- 
dinand, and  the  princes  who  adhered  to  tbt 
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V  1  ISC  of  t}ir  (Kiiic,  ^avf  tlu'ir  <Mn<<(Mit  to  this  >;<''  l'>l>*'If-      It  ^^^"^   iiiip|K>st*d  lh:it  this  would 

|iiop«)^.tl;  but  it  w;is  vi'htnuntly  ohjeotol  to  hrinir  on   an  enga^oniiMit,  which  wouKl  pro- 

i»\   the  Prottsiants,  lM»th  because  the  council  bably  have  been  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 

Mils  Minunoned  by  the  autliority  of  the  iM>]ie  the  reformed  -,  but  this  was  prevented  chiefly 

only,  and  also  because  the  phice  was  witliin  by  the  pei'fidy  of  Maurice  duke  i>f  Saxony, 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope;   whereas   they  who  invaded  the  dominions  of  his  uncle.    l)i- 

tlesiretl  a  free  council,  which  should  not  bi*  TisionK  were  also  fomente<l  among  the  con- 

biassed    by    the  dictates,   nor  awe<l   by   the  federate  princes  by  the  dissimulation  of  the 

)>roxiniity  of  the  ))ontitl'.     Hut  this  i^rotota-  eniiK>ror;   and  France  failed  in   paying   the 

tion  pnKiuced  no  ctVcct.     Paul  III.  iH'r>isttHl  subsidy  which  had  been  promised  by  its  mo- 

in  his  purpose,  and  issued  out   his  ciivular  narch ;  all  which  so  discouraged  the  heads  of 

letters   for   the   c»>nvocati(m   of  tlie  council,  the   Pn)testant  party,   that  their  army  myoii 

with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.     In  jus-  dispcrsi*d,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  wa.s  ob- 

tice  to  this  pontitf,  howexer,  it  must  l>e  ob-  .  ligi*d  to  direct  his  march   homewards.     Hut 

served,    that  he    showed  himself  imt    to   lie  he  was  pursued  by  the  emperor,  wh<i  ntadc 

avrrse  to  every  reformation.     lie  ap|)oiut«il  several  forced  marches  >*ith  a  view  to  destroy 

f<>ur  cardinals  and  three  other  piTsons  emi-  his  enemy  l)efore  lie  should  have  time  to  re- 

nent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  cover  his  vig»)ur.     The  two  armies  met  near 

the  reformation  of  the  church  in  general,  and  Muhlbi*rg,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  24th  (»f  April, 

of  thr  t'hurch  of  Himie  in  particular.     The  1.VI7;  and,  after  a  blotxly  action,  the  elector 

ntormaiion  ])roposed  in  this  plan  was,  indeed,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himself  taken  pri- 

evtnnuly  superficial  and  partial;  yet  it  con-  '  soner.     Maurice,  who  hatl  so  basely  lK*tra\«*tl 

taiiu'd  some  particulars  which  could  scarcely  him,  was  now  declared  elector  of  Saxony  ; 

lia\e  l»eeu   exj)ected  ihun   those  who  com-  '  and,  by  his  entreaties  Philip,  landgrave  of 

pt>sed  it.  Hesse,  the  other  chief  of  the  Protestants  vas 

Ail  this  time  the  emperor  had  Wen  lab^Mir-  persuaded  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 

iiifj  to  per»iuade  the  Protestantb  to  consent  to  the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his  |>ardon.     To 

till'   mit-.ing  of  the  council    at  Trent;    but  this  he  consented,  relying  on  the  pr«>nii»e  of 

w  Ih'ii  he  fouud  ihem  lixed  in  thi-ir  opptrsition  CharK-s  fi>r  obtaining  forgiveness,  ;ind  l>eing 

to   till-*    measure,   he  began  to   listen   to   the  re^itored    to     liberty  ;    but,    notwithstanding 

sanguinary    niexsures  of  the   pope,   and   re-  th'.  se  expectations  he  was  unjiUitly  delaines! 

soUel  to  terminate  the  dispute  by  toree  of  pri.soner,   by    a  6candah>U8  viobtion   of  llie 

arms.     The  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  m  >st  solemn  convention. 
«if  II<  sso,  who  \vl:\-  the  chii.f  sujiporttTs of  the         The  atlairs  of  the  Protestants  now  seemed 

Piotesiatit  eau-v'.  upoii  this  !iH>k  proper  niea-  to  l>o  desperate.     In   the  diet  of  Augsburg, 

sures  to   pre\eiit   their   being  surprise<l  and  which  was  s«»on  ;if(tr  called,  the  em|)eror  rc- 

<iv«  rwhi  In.ed  by  a  superior  force  ;  but  betore  quired  the  Prt>testams  to  leave  the  decision 

the  horiiT^  of  war  commenced,  the  great  re-  of  these  religious  disputes  to  the  wiviom  of 

former  Luther  died  in  peace  at  Ei-slebcn,  the  the  council  wliieh  was  to  m».»et  at  Trent.  The 

place  of  his  nativity,  in  I.'. !»;  greatest   part   of  the   members  consented    to 

The  emperor  ami  the  pojK*  had  mutually  this  pr<^]>t>hal,  being  C()nvineed  by  the  power- 

H'solved  on  the  destruction  of  all  who  should  ful  argument  of  an  imperial  army,  which  was 

ilare  to  oppose  tlu'  council  of  Trent.     The  at  hand  to  dispel  the  darkness  frtmi  the  eyes 

ini'eting  of  it  \»as  to  serve  as  a  signal  tor  tak-  of  such  as  might  otherwise  have  been  blind 

ing  f.p  arms;   and  acconiingly  its  delibrra-  to  the  force  of  Charles's  reasoning,     llow- 

tions  wiMc  scarcely  begun,  in  l.'>4t>.  when  the  ever,  this  general  submission  did  not  produce 

Proti.'stanis  perceived  undoubtnl  signs  of  the  the  elVect  which  was  expecti^l  from  it.     A 

approaching   storm,    in   a   formidable'    union  plagu<- which  broke  out,  or  w as  said  to  do  so, 

betuixt  the  empen>r  and  i»<»pe,  which  threat-  in  the  city,  caused  the  greatest  part  ot  the 

«Mie«l  to  cni-li  and  over\\  lu'lm  them  at  once,  bishop^  to  retire  to  Hologna,  by  which  means 

This  yrar,  indred,  tlure  had  bi'cn  a  new  con-  the   council    was    in    effect    dissolved  ;    nor 

frrence  at  Uatisbon,  upiui  the  old  subject  of  could   all   the  entreaties   and  remonstrances 

accommodating  differences  in  religion;  but,  of   the  emiH.'ror  prevail    ujion   the  yu\K'  to 

from  the  manner  in  which  the  debates  were  re-assemble  it  without  delay.       During  this 

carried  lui,  it  (dainly  appeared  that  these  dif-  interval,    therefore,   the    emperor  judged   it 

ferences  could  only  be  decided  in  the  field  of  necessary  to  fall  upon  some  meth<xl  of  ac- 

battle.     The  council  <»f  Trent,  in  the  mean-  commodating  the   religious  diil'erences,  and 

time,  proniulL:at<'<l  their  di.'crecs  ;  while  the  maintaining  iK'ace  until  the  council  so  lon^ 

reformed  i)rinces,  in  the  diet  at  UatislH)n,  pr«)-  exjH'cted  should   Ik*  finally  obtained.     With 

tested  against   their  authority,  ami  were  on  this  view  he  onlend  Julius  Pelugius  bishop 

that  account  pro-scribv-d  by  the  emiK*ror,  who  of  NaumlH?rg,  .M  rhail  Sidonius,  a  creature 

raise<l  an  army  to  iWiice  them  to  obedience.  o{  the  pojie,  and  John  Agricida,  a  native  of 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  ,  Eislelwn,   to   draw    up    a   foruiulary   w  hich 

of  Hesse  led  their  forces  into  Havaria  against  might  Serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  m  orship 

the  euiiK-Tor,  and  cannonaded  his  camp  at  lu-  \  tillthe  council  should  be  assembled;  but  us 
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this  was  only  a  tt^mporary  expedient,  and  had  I  France  and  several  of  the  German  prinoet.  for 
not  the  force  of  a  permanent  or  perpetual  in-  j  the  security  of  the  rights  and  libnties  of  (he 
stitution,  it  thence  ohtained  the  name  of  the  :  empire ;  aner  which,  assembling  a  powerfal 
Interim,  anuy  in  1 552,  he  marched  against  the  empe- 

This  project  of  Charles  was  formed  partly  |  ror,  who  lay  with  a  huidfol  of  troops  at  Ins- 
with  a  design  to  vent  his  resentment  against    pruck,  and  expected  no  sach  thing.     By  thb 
the  pope,  and  partly  to  answer  other  political    sudden  and  unforeseen  accident,  Charles  was 
purposes.     It  contained  all  the  essential  doc-    so  much  dispirited,  that  he   was  wilting  to 
trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  con-    make  peace  almost  on  any  terms.     The  c(m- 
siderably  softened  by  the  artful  terms  which    sequenceof  this  was,  that  he  conchided  a  treaty 
were  employed,  and  which  were  quite  dif-    at  Passau,  which  by  the  Protestants  is  con- 
ftrent^from  those  employed  before  and  after    sidered  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  libertr. 
this  period  by  the  council  of  Trent     There    By  the  first  three  articles  of  this  treaty  it  was 
was  even  an  affected  ambiguity  in  many  of    agreed  that    Maurice  and  the   confederates 
the  expressions,  which  made  them  susceptible    should  lav  down  their  arms,  and  lend  their 
of  different  senses,  and  applicable  to  the  sen-  |  troops  to  JPerdinand,  to  assist  him  against  the 
timents   of  both  communions.     The  conse-  |  Turks ;  and  that  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should 
quence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  imperial  creed  |  be  set  at  liberty.   By  the  fbarth  it  was  agreed 
was  reprobated  by  both  parties.     [See  Inte-  [  that  the  rule  of  faith  called  the  Interim  shook! 
RIM.]     In  the  year  1542,  (he  pope  (Paul  III.)  \  be  considered  as  null  and  void ;  that  the  con- 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  II L,  who,    tending  parties  should  enjoy  the  free  and  on- 
at  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  ,  disturbed  exercise  of  their   religion  uitil  t 
consented  to  the  reassemblinc^  of  a  council  at    diet  should  be  assembled  to  determine  ami- 
Trent.     A  diet  was  again  held  at  Augsburg,    cably  the  present  disputes,  which  diet  was  to 
under  the  cannon  of  an  imperial  army,  and    meet  in  the  space  of  six  months  ;  and  that 
Charles  laid  the  matter  before  the  princes  of    this  religious  liberty  should  continue  always, 
the  empire.    Most  of  those  present  gave  their    in  case  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  come 
consent  to  it,  and,  among  the  rest,  ^laurice,     to  an  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  worship.    It 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  consented  on  the  fol-  [  was  also  determined  that  all  those  who  had 
lowing    conditions: — 1.  That    the  points  of 'suffered  banishment  or  any  other  calamitv. 
doctrine  which    had    already   been    decided    on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in 
there  should  be   re-examined. — 2.  That  this    the  league  or  war  of  Smalcald,  should  be  re- 
examination should  be  made  in  presence  of    instated  in  their  privileges,  possessicms,  tod 
the  Protestant  divine?. — 3.  That  the   Saxon    employments ;  that  the  imperial  chamber  at 
>  Protestants  should  have  a  liberty  of  voting  as    Spire  should  be  open  to  the  Wotestants  as  well 
well  as  of  deliberating   in   the  council. — 4.    as  to  the  Catholics;  and  that  there  sbooM 
That  the  pope  should  not  pretend  to  preside    always  be  a  certain  number  of  Lutherans  in 
in  the  assembly,  either  in  person  or  by  his    that  high  court.     To  this  peace,  Albert,  mar- 
legates.      This  declaration  of   Maurice  was    quis  of  Brandenburgh,  refused  to  subscribe, 
read  in   the  diet,  and   his  deputies  insisted    and  continued  the  war  against   the  Roman 
upon   its   being  entered    into   the  registers.    Catholics,  committing  such   ravages  in  the 
which  the  archbishop  of  Mcntz   obstinately    empire  that  a  confederacy  was  at  last  formed 
refused.     The  diet  was  concluded  in  1 55 1  ;  [  against  him.    At  the  head  of  this  confederaej 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  desired    was  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  died  <^ 
the  assembled  princes  and  states  to  prepare  '  a  wound  he  received  in  a  battle  fought  on  the 
all  things  for  the  approaching  council,  and    occasion  in  1553. 

promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  The  assembly  of  the  diet  promised  by 
procure  moderation  and  harmony,  imparti-  Charles  was  prevented  by  varioos  accidents'; 
ality  and  charity,  in  the  transactions  of  that  however,  it  met  at  Augsburg,  in  1555,  where 
assembly.  >  it   was  opened  by   Ferdinand    in   the  name 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Pro-  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  those  de- 
testants  took  such  steps  as  they  thought  most  plorable  calamities  which  had  so  long  deso- 
proper  for  their  own  safety.  The  Saxons  lated  the  empire.  After  various  debates,  the 
employed  Melancthon,  and  the  Wittembergers  [  following  acts  were  passed,  on  the  25th  of 
Bren^us,  to  draw  up  confessions  of  faith  to  September :  That  the  Protestants  who  fol- 
be  laid  before  the  new  council.  The  Saxon  lowed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  should  be 
divines,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  for  the  future  considered  as  entirely  fireefrom 
Nuremberg,  having  received  secret  orders  the  jurisdiction  ofthe  Roman  pontiff,  and  from 
from  Maurice  to  stop  there  -,  for  the  elector,  the  authority  and  superintendence  of  the 
perceiving  that  Charles  had  formed  designs  bishops  ;  that  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty 
against  the  liberties  of  the  German  princes,  to  enact  laws  for  themselves  relating  to  that 
resolved  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  religious  sentiments,  discipline,  and  worship; 
<•  for  crushing  his  ambition  at  once.  He  there-  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire 
fore  entered,  with  the  utmost  secresy  and  ex-  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  in 
peditioo,  into  au  alliance  with  the  king  of    religious  matters*,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
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that  church  ¥rh<>9e  doctrine  and  worship  they 
th(iUf*ht  the  most  pure  and  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity  ;  and  that  all  those 
who  should  injure  or  prosecute  any  person 
under  religious  pretences,  and  on  account  of 
their  opinions,  should  be  declared  and  pro- 
ceeded against  as  public  enemies  of  the  em- 
pire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  disturbers  of 
lis  iK?ace. 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  established  in 
many  parts  of  the  German  empire,  where  it 
continues  to  this  duy  ;  nor  have  the  efforts  of 
the  popish  iM)wers  at  any  time  been  able  to 
suppress   it.  or  even   to  prevent  its  gaining 
ground.     It  was  not,  however,  in  Germany 
alone  that  a  reformation  of  religion  took  place. 
Atmo^it  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  began  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  about  the  same 
time.     The  reformed  religion  was  propagated 
in  Sweden,  soon  after  Luther's  rupture  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  bv  one  of  his  disciples, 
named  l>bus  Petri.     The  zealous  efforts  of 
this  mis.sionary  were  seconded  by  Gustavus 
^'u^a,  whom  the  Swedes   had  raised  to  the 
throne  in  the  place  of  Christiern  king  of  Den- 
mark,  whose  horrid  barbarity  lost  him  the 
crown.  This  prince,  however,  was  as  prudent 
as  he  was  zealous :  and,  as  the  minds  of  the 
Svredes  were  in  a  fluctuating  state,  he  wisely 
avoided  all  kind  of  vehemence  and  precipita- 
tion in  spreading  the  new  doctrine.     Accord- 
ingly, the  first  object  of  his  attention  was  the 
instruction  of  his  people  in  the  sacred  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  which  pur- 
p>se  he   invitiHl  into  his  dominions  several 
learned  (fcnuans,  and  spread  abroad  through 
the  kingdom  the  Swedish  translation  of  the 
Hihle  that  had  been  made  by  Olaus  Petri. 
Some  time  after  this,  in  1526,  he  appointed  a 
conference  at    Tpsal,  between  the  reformer 
and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
ancient   superstition,   in    which   each  of  the 
champions  was  to  bring  forth  his  arguments, 
that  it  might  be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay.     In  this  dispute  Olaus  obtained  a  signal 
victory,  which  contributed  much  to  confirm 
Gustavus  in  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  promote  its  progress 
in  Sweden.    The  following  year  another  event 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  propagation 
and  success.     This  was  the  assembly  of  the 
states  at  Westeraas,  where  Gustayus  recom- 
mended the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  with 
such  zeal,  that,  after  warm  debates,  fomented 
by  the  clerg}'  in  general,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  reformation  introduced  by 
Luther  should  have  place  in  Sweden.     This 
resolution  was  principally  owing  to  the  firm- 
noKS  and  magnanimity  of  Gustavus,  who  de- 
clared publicly  that  he  would  lay  down  the 
sceptre,  and  retire  from  the  kingdom,  rather 
than  rule  a  people  enslaved  by  Uie  orders  and 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controlled  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  bishops  than  by  the  laws 
of  their  monarch.     From  this  time  the  papal ) 


empire  in  Sweden  was  entirely  overthmwn, 
and  Gustayns  declared  head  of  the  church. 

In  I>enmark,  the  Reformation  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  year  152 1, in  consetiucnce 
of  the  ardent  desire  discovered  by  Christiern 
II.  of  having  his  subjects  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  This  monarch,  notwith- 
standing his  cruelty,  for  which  his  name  has 
been  rendered  odious,  was  nevertheless  desir- 
ous of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome.  For  this 
purpose,  in  the  year  152U,  he  sent  for  Martin 
Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples  of  CarKtetadt,  out 
of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  professor  of 
divinity  at  llafnia :  and  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  L^Sl,  he  invited  Carlostadt 
himself  to  fill  that  important  place.  Carlos* 
tadt  accepted  of  this  office,  indeed,  but  in  a 
short  time  returned  to  Germany  ;  upon  which 
Christiern  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  en- 
ga^  Luther  to  visit  his  dominions,  but  in 
yam.  However,  the  progress  of  Christiern 
in  reforming  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  or 
rather  of  advancing  his  own  power  above  that 
of  the  church,  was  checked,  in  the  year  1523, 
by  a  conspiracy,  by  which  he  was  deposed  and 
banished;  his  uncle  Frederick,  duke  of  HoU 
stein  and  Sleswic,  being  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Frederick  condncted  the  Reformation  with 
mnch  greater  prudence  than  his  predecess«ir. 
He  ponnitted  tne  Protestant  doctors  to  preach 
publicly  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  but  did  not 
venture  to  change  the  established  government 
and  discipline  of  the  church.  However,  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation by  his  successful  attempts  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty  in  an  assembly  of  the  states 
held  at  (Mensce  m  1527.  Here  he  procured 
the  publication  of  a  famous  edict,  by  which 
every  subject  of  Denmark  was  declared  free 
either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther.  The 
papal  tyranny  was  totally  destroyed  by  his 
successor  Christiern  III.  He  bi'gan  by  sup- 
pressing the  despotic  authority  of  the  bishops, 
and  restoring  to  their  lawful  owners  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  and  possessions  whicli  the 
church  had  acquired  by  various  stratagems. 
This  was  followed  by  a  plan  of  religious  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline,  laid  down  by 
Bugenhagius,  whom  the  king  had  sent  for 
trova  Wittemberg  for  that  purpose;  and  in 
1539  an  assembly  of  the  states  at  dlensee 
gave  a  solemn  sanction  to  all  these  transac- 
tions. 

In  France,  also,  the  Refbrmation  began  to 
make  some  progress  very  early.  Margaret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I.,  the  per- 
petual rival  of  Charles  V.,  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  new  doctrine  ;  and  it  appears  that,  as 
early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  several 
of  the  provinces  of  France  great  numbers  of 
people  who  liad  conceived  the  greatest  aversion 
t»oth   to  the  doctrine  and  tyranny  of   the 
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<'hurch  of  Rome;  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  first  rank  and  dignhy,  and  even  some 
of  the  episcopal  order.  Rut  as  their  number 
increased  daily,  and  troubles  and  commotions 
were  excited  in  several  places  on  account  of 
the  religious  differences,  the  authority  of  the 
king  intervened,  and  many  persons  eminent 
for  their  virtue  and  piety  were  put  to  death  in 
a  most  barbarous  manner.  Indeed,  Francis, 
who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or,  at  best, 
no  fixed  and  consistent  system  of  religious 
principles,  conducted  himself  towards  the 
rn)testants  in  such  a  manner  as  bi'St  answered 
his  private  views.  Stmietimes  he  resolved  to 
invite  Melancthon  into  France,  probably  with 
a  view  to  please  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, whom  he  lovetl  tenderlv,  and  who  had 
Strongly  imbibed  the  Protestant  principles. 
At  other  times  he  exercised  the  most  infernal 
cruelty  towards  the  relbnned  ;  and  once  made 
the  following  mad  declaration : — That,  if  he 
thought  the  blood  of  his  ann  was  tainted  by 
the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  would  have  it  cut 
olT  ;  and  that  he  would  not  even  spare  his  own 
children,  if  they  entertained  sentiments  con- 
trary  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin  began 
to  draw  the  attenti(m  of  the  public,  but  more 
especially  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  llis  zeal 
exjK)sed  him  to  danger ;  and  the  friends  of 
the  Refonnation,  whom  Francis  was  daily 
committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more 
than  once  in  the  most  perilous  situation, 
from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the  interpo- 
siticm  of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  He,  there- 
fore, retired  out  of  France  to  Rasil,  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  published  his  **  Christian 
Institutions,*'  and  became  afterwards  so 
famous. 

Those  among  the  French  who  first  re- 
nouuce<i  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish 
Church  are  commonly  called  Lutherans  by 
the  writers  of  those  early  times;  hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  thev  had  all  imbibed  the 
peculiar  sentiments  of  Luther.  But  this  ap* 
pears  by  no  means  to  have  been  the  case ;  for 
the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
&c.,  which  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, produced  a  remarkable  effect  apon  the 
French  Protestant  churches ;  insomuch,  that, 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  all  en- 
tered into  communion  with  the  church  of 
Geneva.  The  French  Protestants  are  called 
Huguenots  (see  Huguenots)  by  their  adver- 
saries, by  way  of  contempt.  1  heir  fate  was 
very  severe,  being  persecuted  with  unparal- 
leled fury  ;  and  though  many  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  first  nobility,  had  embraced 
their  sentiments,  yet  in  no  part  of  tlie  world 
did  the  reformers  suffer  so  nmch.  At  last,  all 
commotions  were  qflelled  by  the  fortitude 
and  magnanimity  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  in  the 
year  1 J98,  granted  all  his  subjects  full  liberty 
of  conscience,  by  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  seemed  to  have  thoroughly  ebtablished 


the  Refonnation  thronghoat  his  dominions. 
During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV^  however, 
this  edict  ^as  revoked  by  cardinal  3IaAriDf, 
since  which  time  the  Protestants  have  oftoi 
been  cruelly  persecuted ;  nor  was  the  |*i>- 
fession  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  at 
any  time  so  safe  as  in  most  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the  opposition 
to  the  church  of  Rome  was  but  faint  azKl  am* 
biguous  before  the  diet  of  Augsburg.     Before 
that  period,   however,    it  appears,  from  un- 
doubted testimony,  that  the  doctrine  of  Latlxfr 
had  made  a  considerable,   though   probablj 
secret    progress,  through    Spain,    Hungary, 
Bohemia,   Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netbef' 
lands :  and  had  in  all  these  countries  manj 
friends,  of  whom  several  repaired  to  Witteni- 
berg,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  by 
means  of  I-uther's  conversation.      Some  of 
these  countries  threw  off  the  Romish  yoke 
entirely,  and  in  others  a  prodigious  number  of 
families  embraced  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ed religion.     It  is   certain,    indeed,  and  tlrf 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  acknowled^  it 
without  hesitation,  that  the  papal  doctnnt^ 
and  authority  would  have  faUen  into  ruin  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  had  not  tW 
force  of  the  secular  arm  been  employed  t^ 
support  the  tottering  edifice.     In  the  Neibcr- 
lands  particularly,  the  roost  grievous  perse- 
cutions took  place,  sO  that  by  the  Enipcr«>r 
Charles  V.  upwards  of  100,000  were  de5trr.Vi-d, 
while  still  greater  cruelties   were  exercistii 
upon  the  people  by  his  son,  Philip  II.    Tbe 
revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  however,  sod 
motives  of  real  policy,  at  last  put  a  stop  to 
these  furious  proceedings ;    and  though  Id 
many  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Popish  religion  was  still  con- 
tinued, the  Protestants  have  been  long  fr«* 
from  the  danger  of  persecution  on  account  d 
their  principles. 

The  Reformation  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Spain  and  Italy  soon  after  the  rap- 
ture between  leather  and  the  Roman  ponnk 
In  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  territories  of  Venice,  Tuscjuit. 
and  Naples,  the  superstition  of  Rome  lok 
ground,  and  great  numbers  of  people  of  all 
ranks  expressed  an  aversion  to  the  papal 
yoke.  This  occasioned  violent  and  danger* 
ous  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  io 
the  year  1546  ;  which,  however,  were  at  \ast 
quelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  Charles  V. 
and  his  viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.  In 
several  places  the  pope  put  a  stop  to  the  yt^ 
^ess  of  the  Reformation  by  letting  loose  t^ 
inijuisitors,  who  spread  dreadful  marks  of 
their  barbarity  through  the  greatest  pan  of 
Italy.  These  formidable  ministers  of  super- 
stition put  so  many  to  death,  and  perpetrated 
such  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres&ioB. 
that  most  of  the  reformed  consulted  llwir 
salVly  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  re- 
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tnnuM  to  the  ri'lijriDii  of  Rome,  at  least  in 
rviornul  appearance.  lint  the  inqnisition, 
which  frightened  into  the  profession  of  popery 
ficveral  I*rotestants  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
could  never  make  its  way  into  the  kinp^dom 
of  Naples ;  nor  could  either  the  authority  or 
entreaties  of  the  pope  engage  the  Neapolitans 
to  admit  even  visiting  inquisitors. 

In  Spain,  several  people  emhraced  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  not  only  from  the  controver- 
sies of  Luther,  but  even  from  those  divines 
whom  Charles  V.  had  brought  with  him  into 
(iennany,  in  order  to  refute  the  doctrines  of 
Luther;  for  these  doctors  imbibed  the  pre- 
tended heresy,  instead  of  refuting  it,  and  pro- 
pagated it  more  or  less  on  their  return  home. 
Hut  the  inquisition,  which  could  obtain  no 
fuiting  in  Naples,  reigned  triumphant  in 
Spain  ;  and  by  the  most  dreadful  methods 
fri^'liteno<l  the  people  back  into  popery,  and 
suppressed  the  desire  of  exchanging  their 
superstition  f<»r  a  more  rational  plan  of  reli- 
gi*)n.  It  was,  indeed,  presumed,  that  Charles 
himself  died  a  Protestant ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
certain,  that,  when  the  approach  of  death  had 
di.-isipated  those  schemes  of  ambition  and 
grandeur  which  had  so  long  blinded  him,  his 
sentiments  became  much  more  rational  and 
aprreeable  to  Christianity  than  they  had  ever 
been.  All  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  attended 
biui,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  were  sent  to  the 
inquisition,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  or 
put  to  death  by  some  other  method  equally 
terrible.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Augustine 
Casiil,  the  emperor's  preacher;  of  Constan- 
tine  Pontius,  his  confessor;  of  Egidius,  whom 
he  had  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa ; 
of  Bartholomew  de  Caranza,  a  Dominican, 
who  had  K^en  confessor  to  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Mary ;  with  twenty  others  of  less 
note. 

In  England,  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion began  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  an  ac- 
count of  Luther's  doctrines  could  be  conveyed 
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thither.  In  that  kingdom  there  were  still 
great  remains  of  the  sect  called  Ix)llard8, 
whose  d«)cirine  resembled  that  of  Luther; 
and  among  whom,  of  consequence,  the  senti- 
ments of  our  reformer  gained  great  credit 
Henry  VI II.,  king  of  England,  at  that  time 
was  a  violent  partisan  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Being  informed 
that  Luther  spoke  of  his  favourite  author 
with  contempt,  he  conceived  a  violent  preju- 
dice against  the  reformer,  and  even  wrote 
against  him,  as  we  have  already  observed. 
Luther  did  not  hesitate  at  writing  against  his 
majesty,  overcame  him  in  argument,  and 
treated  him  with  verj'  little  ceremony.  The 
first  step  towards  public  reformation,  how- 
ever, wiis  not  taken  till  the  year  15*29.  Great 
complaints  had  been  marie  in  England,  and 
of  a  very  ancient  date,  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  clergy ;    and,  by  the  prevalence  of  the 


Lutheran  opinions,  these  complaints  were 
now  Ix^come  more  general  than  before.  The 
House  of  Ccmimons,  finding  the  ixjcasion 
favourable,  passed  several  bills,  restraining 
the  imi)ositions  of  the  clergj-;  but  what 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  order  with  the 
greatest  danger  was.  the  severe  reproaches 
thrown  out  almost  without  opposition  in  the 
H(uise  against  the  dissolute  lives,  ambition, 
and  avance  of  the  priests,  and  their  continual 
encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the  laity. 
The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  bishop 
Fisher  imputed  them  to  want  of  faith  in  the 
Commons,  and  to  a  fonned  design,  proceed- 
ing from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles, 
of  robbing  the  church  of  her  patrimony, 
and  overturning  the  national  religion.  The 
Commons,  however,  complained  to  the  king, 
by  their  speaker.  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  of 
these  reflections  thrown  out  against  them ; 
and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
words. 

Though  Henry  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
rejecting  any  even  of  the  most  absurd  Rom- 
ish superstitions,  yet,  as  the  oppressions  of 
the  clergy  suited  verj-  ill  with  the  violence  of 
his  own  temper,  he  was  pleased  with  every 
opportunity  of  lessening  their  power.    In  the 

Sarliament  of  1531  he  showed  his  design  of 
umbling  the  clergy  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  An  obsolete  statute  was  revived, 
from  which  it  was  pretended  that  it  was  cri- 
minal to  sabmit  to  the  legatine  power  which 
had  been  exercised  by  cardinal  Wolsey.  By 
this  stroke  the  whole  body  of  clergy  was  de- 
clared guilty  at  once.  They  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  Henry *8  disposition,  how- 
ever, to  reply,  that  their  ruin  would  have 
been  the  certain  consequence  o£  their  not  sub- 
mitting to  Wolsey's  commission,  which  had 
been  given  by  royal  authority.  Instead  of 
making  any  defence  of  this  kind,  they  chose 
to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their 
sovereign ;  which,  however,  it  cost  theni 
1 18,840/.  to  procure.  A  confession  was  like- 
wise extorted  from  them,  that  the  king  was 
protector  and  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  though  some  of  them  had  the  dex- 
terity to  get  a  clause  inserted  which  invali- 
dated the  whole  submission,  viz.  in  so  far  as 
is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ. 

The  king,  having  thus  begun  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  kept  no  bounds  with 
them  afterwards.  He  did  not,  indeed,  at- 
tempt any  reformation  in  religious  matters ; 
nay,  he  persecuted  most  violently  such  as  did 
attempt  this  in  the  least  Indeed  the  most 
essential  article  of  his  creed  seems  to  have 
been  his  own  supremacy ;  for  whoever  denied 
this  was  sure  to  suffer  the  most  severe  penal- 
tieti,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist 

He  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son  E<lward  \T.  This  amiable  prince, 
whose  early  youth  was  crowned  with  that 
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>»iN(l(nti.  •capacity,  and  viitue,  that  wuuM  have 
doiu*  hoiKMir  to  advance*!  years,  pave  new 
spirit  auil  \  i^'our  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
was  its  britilitest  ornament,  as  well  as  its  most 
i'flectual  suj)|M>rt.  He  encouraged  learned 
and  |»ious  men  of  foreign  countries  to  settle 
in  Knglan»l.  and  addressed  a  particular  invi- 
tation to  Martin  Hucer  and  Paul  Fagius, 
whose  nnKh.Tati<«i  added  a  lustre  to  their 
other  virtues,  that  by  the  ministry  and  la- 
bours of  these  eminent  men,  in  concert  with 
those  of  the  fri«'nds  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  he  might  purge  his  dominions  from 
the  sordid  fictions  of  popery,  and  establish 
the  pure  d<K'trines  of  Christianity  in  their 
place.  For  this  pur|M)Se  he  issued  out  the 
wisest  orders  for  the  restoration  of  true  reli- 
gi(m ;  but  his  reign  was  too  short  to  accom- 
plish fully  such  a  glorious  purpose.  In  the 
year  ir)5;j  he  was  taken  from  his  loving  and 
afflicted  subjects,  whose  sorrow  was  inexpri's- 
sible,  and  suited  to  their  loss.  His  sister 
Mary  (the  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
from*  whom  Henry  had  been  separated  by  the 
famous  divorci'),  a  furious  bigot  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  a  princess  Mhose  natural 
character,  like  the  spirit  of  her  religion,  was 
desjwtic  and  cruel,  succeeded  him  on  the  Bri- 
tish throne,  and  imiH)S<'d  anew  the  arbitrary 
laws,  and  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rome  uiH)n 
the  people  of  Knglan<l.  Nor  were  the  me- 
th(Ml8  which  she  employed  in  the  cause  of 
supi'rstition  better  than  the  cause  itself,  or 
temiH.'nHl  by  any  sentiments  of  equity  or  com- 
passion. Harbarous  tortures,  and  death  in  the 
most  shoi'king  forms,  awaited  those  who  op- 
posed her  will,  or  made  the  least  stand  against 
the  restoration  of  |M)pery  ;  and,  among  many 
other  victims,  the  learne<l  and  pi ( his  ('ran me r, 
archbishop  of^l  'anterbury,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  instruments  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her 
fnry.  This  odious  scene  of  persecution  was 
happily  conclude<l  in  the  vear  1558,  by  the 
death  of  the  queen,  who  lef^  no  issue ;  and  as 
Boon  as  her  successor,  the  lady  Elizalwth,  as- 
cended the  throne,  all  things  assumed  a  new 
and  pleasing  aspect.  This  illustrious  prin- 
cess, whose  sentiments,  counsels,  and  pro- 
jects, breathed  a  spirit  superior  to  the  natural 
softness  and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  exerted  this 
vigorous  and  manly  spirit  in  the  defence  of 
oppressed  conscience  and  expiring  liberty, 
broke  anew  the  despotic  yoke  of  papal  autho- 
rity and  superstition;  and,  delivering  her 
people  from  the  bondage  of  Rome,  established 
that  form  of  religious  doctrines  and  ecclesias- 
tical government  which  still  subsists  in  Eng- 
land. This  religious  establishment  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  plan  that  had  been 
formed  by  those  whom  Edward  VI.  had  em- 
pl(\ved  for  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites 
and  discipline  of  former  times ;  though  it  is 
widely  different,  and,  in  the  most  important 


points,  entirely    opposite  to  the  principlef  d 
the  Koraau  hierarchy. 

The  cause  of  the  Reforxnatioo  imdenreitt, 
in  Ireland,  the  same  vicissitudes  and  nrttAu- 
tions  that  had  attended  it  in  England.    AVbffi 
Henry  N'lII.,  after  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
authority,  was  declared  supreme   head  apoa 
earth   of    the    church  of    England,  GtK)r|Ee 
Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  monk  of 
the  Augustine  order,  whom  that  monarch  had 
created  in  the  year  l.'i35,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, began  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigoor  a 
conse<|uence  of  this  change  in  the  hierarchy. 
He  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocese  froa 
superstition  in  all  its  various  forms,  polled 
down  images,  destroyed  relics,  abolished  ab- 
surd and  idolatrous  rites ;  and  by  the  lodB* 
ence  as  well  as  authority  he  had'  in  Irebud, 
caused  the  king's  supremacy  to  be  aokoov- 
ledged  in  that  nation.     Henry  showed,  $oos 
after,  that   this  supremacy    was    not  a  Taia 
:  title  ;  for  he  banished  the  monks  out  of  that 
kingdom,  confiscated  their  revenues,  and  (k- 
stroyed  their  convents.      In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward \l.  still  further  progress  was  matk  is 
the    removal  of  popish  superstitions  by  liic 
zealous  labours  of  bishop  Hrown,  and  the  au- 
spicious encouragement  he  granted  to  all  vbo 
exerte<l  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  K^ 
fonnation.     Ihit  the  death  of  this  exoeUeni 
prince,  and  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  had 
like  to  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs  ia 
Ireland  as  much  as  in  England ;  but  her  de- 
signs were  disappointed    by  a  very  curioci 
adventure,  of  which   the   following  aceoaot 
has  been  copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Cork  : — **  Queen  Mary,  having  d«ak 
severely  with    the   Protestants    in   Engbsi 
about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a 
commission  for  to  take  the  same  course  with 
them  in  Ireland;  and,  to  execute  the  same 
with  greater  force,  she    nominates  Dr.  CoJe 
one  of  the  commissioners.     This  doctor  cos- 
ing with  the  commission  to  Chester  on  hi» 
journey,  the  mayor  of  that  city,  hearing  thtf 
her  majesty  was  sending  a  messenger  iot'' 
Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited 
on   the  doctor,  who   in    discourse  with  th( 
mayor,  taketh  out  of  a  cloak-bag  a  kslBt^r 
box,  saying  unto  him,  *  Here  is  a  commis$»)0 
that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland,'  calli&z 
the    Protestants    by   that    title.      The  g«^ 
woman  of  the  house  being  well  affected  to  the 
(Protestant  religion,  and  also  having  a  bro- 
ther,  named  John    Edmonds,   of  the  saicr- 
then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  tnwbW 
at  the  Doctor's  words  ;  but,  watching  her  coe- 
venient  time  while  the  mayor  took  his  !««. 
j  and  the  doctor  complimented  him  down  the 
'  stairs,  she  opens  the  box,  takes  the  commi*- 
'  sion  out,  and  places  in  lieu  thereof  a  sh«t  of 
pa^Hjr  with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapped  ther*in. 
the   knave  of  clubs  being  faced  uppemxiei- 
The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  sos- 
pected  nothing  of  what  bad  been  done,  aa^ 
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put  up  the  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day, 
going  to  the  waterside,  wind  and  weather 
Kcrvinp:  hiui,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and 
landed,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1558,  at  Dub- 
lin. T\\*'n  coming  to  the  castle,  the  I^rd 
Fitz- Walter,  being  lord-deputy,  sent  for  hira 
to  come  before  him  and  the  privy  council ; 
who  ctmiing  in,  after  he  had  made  a  speech 
relating  upon  what  account  he  came  over,  he 
presents  the  box  unto  the  lord-deputy ;  who 
cau>ing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary 
mij^ht  read  the  commission,  there  was  nothing 
save  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs 
uppfrm(»st ;  which  not  only  startled  the  lord- 
deputy  and  council,  but  the  Doctor,  who 
assured  them  he  had  a  commission,  but  knew 
not  how  it  was  gone.  Then  the  lord-deputy 
made  answer,  *  Let  us  have  another  commis- 
sion, and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the 
meanwhile.'  The  Doctor,  being  troubled  in 
l»i»  mind,  went  away,  and  returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  coming  to  the  court,  obtained  an- 
oiUvT  commission  ;  but,  staying  for  a  wind  on 
the  wati-r-side,  news  came  to  him  that  the 
qufcn  was  dead  ;  and  thus  God  preserved  the 
Prottsiants  of  Ireland."  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  so  (K-lighted  with  this  story,  which  was 
relatfd  to  her  by  lord  Fitz-W  alter  on  his 
return  to  England,  that  she  sent  for  Elizal)eth 
ICdu'onds,  whose  husband's  name  wsls  Matter- 
>htul,  and  gave  her  a  pension  of  40/.  during 
her  life. 

In  Scotland,  the  seeds  of  reformation  were 
very  early  sown  by  several  noblemen  who 
liaJ  resided  in  Germany  during  the  religious 
disputes  there ;  but  for  many  years  it  was 
supressed  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  seconded 
by  inhuman  laws  and  barbarous  executions. 
1  he  most  eminent  opposer  of  the  papal  juris- 
diction was  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin, 
a  man  of  great  zeal  and  invincible  fortitude. 
On  all  occasions  he  raised  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  refonners,  and  encouraged  them  to  go 
on  with  their  work,  notwithstxinding  the  op- 
position and  treachery  of  the  queen-regent ; 
till  at  last,  in  1561,  by  the  assistance  of  an 
English  army  sent  by  Elizabeth,  popery  was, 
in  a  manner,  totally  extirpated  throughout 
the  kingdom.  From  this  period  the  form  of 
doi'trine,  worship,  and  discipline,  established 
by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  has  had  the  ascendency 
in  Scotlan<L 

On  the  review  of  this  article,  what  reason 
have  we  to  admire  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  mak- 
ing human  events,  apparently  fortuitous,  sub- 
servient to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel !  What 
reastm  to  adore  that  Divine  Power  which  was 
here  evidently  manifested  in  opposition  to  all 
the  powers  of  the  world!  What  reason  to 
praise  that  (toodness,  w  hich  thus  caused  light 
and  truth  to  break  forth  for  the  happiness  and 
salvation  of  millions  of  the  human  race  I 

For  further  information  on  this  interesting 
subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of 
JJuniet  and  Brandt;  to  Beausobres  Uutoire 


I  de  la  Reformation  dann  V Empire^  et  ies  Etnts 
de  la  Confession  d'' Augsbourg^  depuitt  1517- 
15.30,  in  4  vols.8vo.  Berlin,  1785  ;  Mosheima 
Ecdesia&tical  History;  and  particularly  the 
Appendix  to  vol.  iv.  p.  136,  on  tlie  Spirit  of 
the  Reformers,  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  St»e  also 
Sleidan  de  Statu  Heliyionis  et  Bcpublictr  Ca- 
rolo  V. :  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  Robertsons  History  of  Charles  V. ; 
Knox's  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Stcivard's  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland ;  Encyc.  Brit. ; 
An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the 
Befornuition  by  LuOier^  by  B.  C.  Villiers, 
which  work  obtained  the  prize  on  this  ques- 
tion, (proposed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
France,  in  the  public  sitting  of  the  15th  Ger- 
minal, in  the  year  10,).*'  What  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  reformation  by  Luther  on  the 
political  situation  of  the  different  states  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  ?'* 
H.  More*8  Hints  to  a  1  oung  Princess,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  35. 

Reformed  Church.  See  Church,  Re- 
formed. 

Refugees,  a  term  first  applied  to  the 
French  Protestants,  who,  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were  constrained  to 
flee  from  persecution,  and  take  refuge  in 
foreign  countries.  Since  that  time,  however, 
it  has  been  extended  to  all  such  as  leave  their 
country  in  times  of  distress.  See  Huguenots. 

Regeneration,  a  new  birth  ;  that  work  of 
the  Uoly  Spirit  by  which  we  experience  a 
change  of  heart.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  baptism,  which  is  an  external  rite, 
though  some  have  confounded  them  together. 
Nor  does  it  signify  a  mere  reformation  of  the 
outward  conduct.  Nor  is  it  a  conversion 
from  one  sect  or  creed  to  another ;  or  even 
from  atheism.  Nor  are  new  faculties  given 
in  this  change.  Nor  does  it  consist  in  new 
revelations,  a  succession  of  terrors  or  conso- 
lations, or  any  whisper  as  it  were  from  God 
to  the  heart,  concerning  his  secret  love, 
choice,  or  purpose  to  save  us.  It  is  expressed 
in  Scripture  by  being  born  again,  John  iii.  7 ; 
born  from  above,  so  it  may  be  rendered,  John 
iii.  2,  7,  27  ;  being  quickened,  Eph.  iL  I ; 
Christ  formed  in  the  heart,  GaL  iv.  12 ;  a 
partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  2  Pet.  L  4. 
The  efficient  cause  of  regeneration  is  the 
Divine  Spirit.  That  man  is  not  the  author 
of  it  is  evident,  if  we  consider,  1.  The  case  in 
which  men  are  before  it  takes  place ;  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  inability,  John  iii.  4. — 2. 
The  nature  of  the  work  shows  plainly  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  it :  it  is 
called  a  creation,  a  production  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple which  was  not  before,  and  which  man 
could  not  himself  produce,  Eph.  ii.  8,  10. — 3. 
It  is  expressly  denied  to  be  of  men,  but  de- 
clan  d  to  be  of  God,  John  i.  12,  13.  I  John 
iii.  y.  The  instrumental  cause,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  is  the  word  of  God,  James  i.  IS, 
1  Cor.  iv.  15.     The  evidences  of  it  are,  con- 
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viction  of  sin,  holy  sorrow,  deep  humility, 
knowledge,  faith,  repentance,  love,  and  de- 
vtJtedness  to  God's  fflory.  The  properties  of 
it  are  these: — 1.  It  is  a  passive  work,  and 
herein  it  differs  from  conversion.  In  rege- 
ncrat'on  we  are  passive,  and  receive  from 
(iSod;  in  conversion  we  are  active,  and  turn 
to  him. — 2.  It  is  an  irresistible,  or  rather  an 
invincible  work  of  God's  grace,  Eph.  iii.  8. — 
3.  It  is  an  instantaneous  act,  for  there  can  be 
no  medium  between  life  and  death ;  and  here 
it  differs  from  sanctification,  which  is  progres- 
sive.— I.  It  is  a  complete  act,  and  perfect  in 
its  kind ;  a  change  of  the  whole  man,  2  Cor. 
V.  17. — 5.  It  is  a  gnat  and  important  act, 
both  as  to  its  author  and  effects,  Eph.  ii.  4,  5. — 
r>.  It  is  an  internal  act,  not  consisting  in  bare 
outward  forms,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27. — 7.  Vi- 
hihle  as  to  its  effects,  1  John  iii.  14. — 8.  De- 
lightful, 1  Pet  i.  8. — 9.  Necessary,  John  iii.  3. 
-  - 10.  It  is  an  act,  the  ble^jsings  of  which  we  can 
never  finally  lose,  John  xiii.  I.  See  Calling, 
CoNVKRHlON  ;  and  Charmtck's  Wijrks,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1  to  230  ;  CWe  and  Writjht,  but  especially 
Witliuspiton  on  Uegencration ;  ] hnUlridqe  s  Ttn 
Sennons  on  the  Subject;  Dr.  (rilCs  hody  of 
Dirinitt/,  article  litytrurution ;  Dr.  Owen  on 
thr  Spirit ;  Lime  Street  Lectures^  sermon  8. 

Rkcitm  Donum,  a  sum  of  money  annually 
allowed  by  government  to  dissentmg  minis- 
ters. It  originatcnl  in  a  donation,  made  in 
the  way  of  royal  bounty,  by  George  II.,  in 
the  year  1723,  consisting  of  500/.,  to  be  paid 
<»ut  of  the  treasury,  for  assisting  first  of  all 
the  widt)WR,  and  afterwards  either  ministers 
or  their  m  idows,  who  wanted  help.  The  first 
motion  for  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bur- 
gess, who  had  for  6<mie  time  been  secretary 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  was  approved 
by  lA)rd  Townshend,  secretary  of  state,  and 
Sir  Rolnirt  Walpole,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  entered  readily  into  the  measure, 
with  a  view^  to  secure  the  influence  of  the 
Dissenters.  When  the  money  was  paid,  a 
strict  charge  was  given  that  the  matter  should 
l>e  kept  very  secret.  Some  few  years  after, 
the  sum  was  raised  to  850/.  half-yearlv :  and 
at  present,  though  no  longer  a  Jitu/ium  Ihnum^ 
it  is  still  annually  granted  by  i)arliament, 
iMUounting  to  al)out  5()O0/.,  but  mcluding  the 
relief  granted  to  *'  Poor  French  refugee 
clergy,  poor  French  Protestant  laity,  and 
sundry  small  charitable  and  other  allowances 
to  the  poor  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and 
otlu-rs." 

The  propriety  of  receiving  it  has  been,  and 
still  is,  matter  of  d(mbt  among  Dissenter^. 
Go(xl  .Mr.  Baxter  returned  the  porticm  that 
>vas  sent  to  him ;  and  there  are  many  in  the 
present  day  who  consider  it  as  a  gross  com- 
promise of  one  of  the  first  princii»les  of  Non- 
e(»nformity  to  l>e  paid  as  teachers  of  religion 
by  the  state,  and  accordingly  would  r.purn  it 
from  them,  however  necessitous  might  be 
(heir  outward  circuuistauces. 


Relics,  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  remaiBi 
of  the  bodies  or  clotlies  of  saints  or  martyrs 
and  the  instruments  by  which  they  were  pat 
to  death,  devoutly  preserved  in  honour  to 
their  memory ;  kissed,  revered,  and  carried 
in  procession. 

The  respect  which  was  justly  due  to  the 
martyrs  and  teachers  of  the  Chnstian  futh. 
in  a  few  ages  increased  almost  to  adoratioD ; 
and  at  length  adoration  was  really  paid  both 
to  departed  saints,  and  to  the  relics  <^  holr 
men  or  holy   things.      The    ahuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  relics  are 
very   flagrant  and  notorious  ;    for  such  was 
the  rage  for  them  at  one   time,  that,  as  F. 
Mabillon,   a   Benedictine,  justly    complains, 
the  altars  were  loaded  with  suspected  relics ; 
numerous  spurious  ones  being  every  where 
olferetl  to  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  fiiith- 
ful.     He  adds,  too,  that  bones  are  often  conse- 
crated, which,  so  far  from  belonging  to  saints, 
probably  do  not  belong  to  Christians.     From 
the  catacombs,  numerous   relics   have  been 
taken,  and  yet  it  is  not  known  who  were  tbe 
jwrsons  interred  therein.      In  the   eleventh 
century,  relics  were  tried  by  fire,  and  those 
which  did  not  consume  were  reckoned  ge- 
nuine, and  the  rest  not     Relics  were,  ud 
still  are,   preserved  on   the    altars  whereoo 
mass  is  celebrated :  a  square  hole  being  msAi 
in  the  middle  of  the  altar  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  hand ;  and  herein  is  the  relic  de- 
posited, b<>ing  first  wrapped  in  red  silk,  and 
mclosed  in  a  leaden  box. 

The  Romanists  plead  antiquity  in  behalf 
of  relics ;  for  the  Manichees,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  flesh,  which  they  considered  as  an  evil 
principle,  refused  to  honour  the  relics  of 
saints  ;  which  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  proof 
that  the  Catholics  did  it  in  the  first  ages. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  touchmg  of 
linen  clothes,  or  relics,  from  an  opinion  d 
some  extraordinary  virtue  derived  therefrom, 
was  as  ancient  as  the  first  ages,  there  being  a 
hole  made  in  the  coffins  of  the  forty  martyrs 
at  Constantinople,  expressly  for  that  purpt>«i'. 
The  honouring  the  relics  of  saints,  on  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  afterwards  founded  htT 
superstitious  and  lucrative  use  of  them,  as 
objects  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of  charms,  or 
amulets,  and  as  instruments  of  pretended  mi- 
racles, appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very 
ancient  custom  that  prevailed  among  Chris- 
tians, of  assembling  at  the  cemeteries  or 
burying-places  of  the  martyrs,  for  the  purpose 
t>f  commemorating  them,  and  of  performing 
divine  worship.  When  the  profession  of 
Christianity  obtained  the  protection  of  c^il 
goverrmjent,  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
stately  churches  were  erected  over  sepalcbrts. 
and  their  names  and  memories  were  treated 
with  every  possible  token  of  afifecUoo  and 
resi>ect  This  reverence,  however,  gradually 
exceeded  all  reasonable  bounds;  and  tbos*' 
prayers  aud  religious  services  were  thought 
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to  have  a  peculiar  sanctity  and  virtue  which 
were  performed  over  their  tombs  :  hence  the 
pnictice  which  aftemards  obtained  of  depo- 
siting relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  under  the 
altars  in  all  churches.  This  practice  was 
thi'U  thought  of  such  importance,  that  St 
Ambrose  would  not  <^n&ecrate  a  church  be- 
cause it  had  no  relics ;  and  the  council  of 
1  Constantinople  in  Trullo  ordained,  that  those 
altars  should  be  demolished  under  which 
tlu're  were  found  no  relics.  The  rage  of 
procuring  relics  for  this,  and  other  purposes 
of  a  similar  nature,  became  so  exci'ssiye, 
I  hut,  in  380,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
iiroat  was  obliged  to  pass  a  law,  forbidding 
the  people  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  to  trafSc  in  their  relics. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  respect  for 
sacred  relics,  which  aS^erwards  was  perverted 
into  a  formal  worship  of  them,  and  became 
the  occasion  of  innumerable  processions,  pil- 
irrimages  aud  miracles, fh>m  which  the  Church 
of  Home  hath  derived  incredible  advantage. 
Ill  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  not 
Mitfioient  to  reverence  departed  saints,  and 
to  conHdein  their  intercessions  and  saccours; 
to  elothe  them  with  an  imaginary  power  of 
healing  diseases,  working  miracles,  and  deli- 
vering firf»m  all  sorts  of  calamities  and  dan- 
^'ers ;  their  bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel 
aud  Aimiture  they  had  possessed  during  their 
lives,  the  very  ground  which  they  had  touched, 
or  in  which  their  putrified  carcases  were  laid, 
\u*re  treated  with  a  stupid  veneration,  and 
su|>(M>sed  to  retain  the  marvellous  virtue  of 
healing  all  disorders,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
and  <if  defending  such  as  possessed  them 
a>:ainst  all  the  assaults  and  devices  of  the 
devil.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
every  one  was  eager  to  provide  himself  with 
tlu'se  salutary  remedies  :  consequently  ^eat 
iiumbi.>rs  undert(X)k  fatiguing  and  perilous 
%t>\  ages,  and  subjected  themselves  to  all  sorts 
of  hardships ;  while  others  made  use  of  this 
deIu>ion  to  accumulate  their  riches,  and  to 
ini|M»e  upon  the  miserable  nmltitude  by  the 
most  impious  and  shocking  inventions.  As 
the  demand  for  relics  was  prodigious  and 
universal,  the  clergy  employed  the  utmost 
dextcritv  to  .satistV  all  tlemands,  and  were  far 
from  being  niee  in  the  methods  the^  used  for 
that  en<L  The  bodies  of  the  baints  were 
soup'ht  by  fasting  and  prayer  instituted  by 
till.-  priest,  in  ordiT  to  obtaiu  a  divine  answer, 
and  an  infallible  din^ction  ;  and  this  pretended 
direction  never  failed  to  accomplish  their  de- 
sires; the  holy  carcass  was  always  found, 
and  that  always  in  consequence  as  they  im- 
]>iously  gave  out,  of  the  suggestion  and  in- 
sjtiration  of  (lod  liimself.  Each  discovery  of 
this  kind  was  attended  with  excessive  demon- 
strations of  joy,  and  animated  the  zeal  of 
these  devout  seekers  to  enrich  the  church 
still  more  and  more  with  this  new  kind  of 
treasure.     Many  travelled  with  this  view  into 


the   eutcrn   proYinces,  and  Anequented  the 
places  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  ho- 
noured with  their  presence;   that  with  the 
bones  and  other  sacred  remains  of  the  first 
heralds  of  the  Gospel,  they  might  comfort 
dejected  minds,  calm  trembling  consciencei, 
save  sinking  states,  and  defend   their   inha- 
bitants^ from  all  sorts  of  calamities.     Nor  did 
these  pious  travellers  return  home  emptv' :  the 
craft,  dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Ureeks 
found  a  rich  prey  in  the  stupid  credulity  of 
the  Latin  relic-hunters,  and  made  a  profitable 
commerce  of  this  new  devotion.    The  latter 
paid  considerable  sums  for  legs  and  arms, 
skulls  add  jaw-bones,  (several  of  which  were 
pagan  and  some  not  human,)  and  other  things 
that  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
primitive  worthies  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  thus  the  Latin  churches  came  to  the  pos- 
session of  those  celebrated  relics  of  St  Mark, 
St  James,  St  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pan- 
taleon,  and  others,  which  they  show  at  this 
day  with  so  much  ostentation.    But  there 
were  many  who,  unable  to  procure  for  them- 
selves these  spiritual  treasures  by  voyages 
and   prayers,  had  recourse  to  violence  and 
theft ;  for  all  sorts  of  means,  and  all  sorts  of 
attempts,  in  a  cause  of  this  nature,  were  con- 
sidered, when  successful,  as  pious  and  accep- 
table to  the  Supreme  Being.     Besides  the  ar- 
guments from  antiquity,  to  which  the  Papists 
refer  in  vindication  of  their  worship  of  relics, 
of  which  the  reader  may  form  some  judg- 
ment from  this   article,  Bellarmine  appeals 
to  Scripture  in  support  of  it,  and  cites  the 
following  passages,  viz.  Exod.  xiiL  19  ;  Dent 
xxxiv.  6;  2   Kings  xiiL  21;  xxiii.   16—18; 
Isa.  xL  10 ;  Matt  xL  20—22 ;  Acts  iv.  12, 
15;  xix.  11,  12. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  do 
not  acknowledge  any  worship  to  be  due  to 
relics,  but  merely  a  high  veneration  and  res- 
pect, by  which  means  they  think  they  honour 
God,  who,  they  say,  has  often  wrought  very 
extraordinary  miracles  by  them.  But,  how- 
ever proper  this  veneration  and  respect  may 
be,  its  abuse  has  been  so  great  and  so  general, 
as  fully  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  tbem  al- 
togither. 

Relics  are  forbidden  to  be  used  or  brought 
into  Engbnd  by  several  statutes  ;  and  justices 
of  i>eace  are  empowered  to  search  houses  for 
popish  books  and  relics,  which,  when  found, 
are  to  be  defaced  and  burnt,  &c.,  3  Jac.  h 
cap.  2G. 

Rkukf  Sy.nod.  The  members  of  the 
Relief  Synod  are  a  species  of  Dissenters  in 
Scotland,  who  dissent  from  the  Establishment, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  liberty  and  privilege, 
which  they  maintain,  of  choosing  their  own 
ministers. 

Mr.  (lillespie,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  this  sect,  Air.  T.  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Collier,  together  with  some  ordaini'd 
elders,  constituted  themselves  into  a  prcsby- 
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tery  at  Colinpsburgh,  whose  inhabitants  were 
the  first  who  formally  applied  to  them  for 
relief,  hence  called  "the  Presbytery  of  Re- 
lief;' being  willing,  say  they,  to  afford  relief 
from  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Patronage,  to  all  **  who  adhered  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  exhibited 
in  her  creeds,  canons,  confessions,  and  forms 
of  worship." 

Siuee  the  act  restoring  patronage  in  1712, 
there  have  always  been  a  number  of  minis- 
ters in  the  Kstablishment  who  steadily  op- 
posed the  rigorous  exercise  of  patronage,  or 
the  settlement  of  ministers  by  presentations, 
MJiere  the  concurrence  of  the  generality  of 
the  parishioners  could  not  be  obtained.  IJut 
the  sect  now  under  consideration,  which  took 
its  rise  from  this  o]>position,  had  no  separate 
exi^steiiee  until  17.')2. 

The  Assembly  of  that  year  not  only  ap- 
jK»iiited  Mr.  Hichardson's  admission  in  Inver- 
Keithing,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inha- 
bitants, ])ut  also  retjuired  every  member  of 
the  ]»resbytery  to  attend  and  witness  the 
executit)n  of  the  sentence ;  and  further  de- 
clared, that  the  (juorum  should  be  five,  instead 
of  three,  the  legal  quorum,  when  Mr.  Gil- 
le«ipie,  who  was  appointed  to  preside  on  the 
occasion,  and  (»ther  five  ministers,  still  declined 
cimntenaneing  that  admission ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he,  as  the  most  obstinate  offender, 
was  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
and  his  kirk  declared  vacant. 

The  manner  and  dispatch  with  which  this 
affair  was  ccmducted,  is  truly,  as  a  minister, 
formerly  (►f  the  relief,  but  now  in  the  Esta- 
bliishment,  has  observed,  "  very  remarkable  ;*' 
for  "  on  Mimday  the  Assembly  gave  out  this 
app<»intment;  the  day  fixed  for  ordination 
was  Thurstlay,  at  eleven  o'clock ;  every 
nieujber  of  the  presbytery  was  summoned  to 
apj>ear  at  the  Assembly's  bar  on  Friday,  and 
Mr.  (lillespie,  who  disobi*yed  the  appoint- 
ment, but  obeyed  the  summons,  was  deposed 
on  Saturday — all  in  one  week  !" 

WJion  the  Prt'sbytery  ap|K'ared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly,  >Ir.  Gillespie,  and  his  five 
brethren,  gave  in  an  humble  representation, 
signeil  by  them,  and  Mr.  Stark  of  Torrieburn, 
as  a  vindication  of  their  conduct  ;  but  this, 
instead  of  giving  the  desired  satisfaction, 
•*  highly  displeased  the  church,"  and  may  be 
ccMisidered  as  having  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
ep'ction  of  the  Relief  Kirk,  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  siK'iety. 

Being  thus  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  kirk,  tluvse  two  gentlemen,  and  a  Mr. 
Collier,  who  had  been  for  some  time  officiating 
among  tin.'  Dissenters  in  England,  together 
with  sonn.'  (irdained  elders,  ccmstituted  them- 
s<*lvrs  into  a  Presbytery. 

Thus  the  Relief  bcwiy  tot>k  its  rise,  not 
from  the  law  of  patronage  simjjly,  but  from  a 
ii"W  mode  of  carrNjng  that  law  into  effect. 
)*reviou.sly  to   1752,  when  a  Presbyter}    \»as 


refractory,  what  was  called  a  RidiDg  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  to  ordain  the  obnoxiow 
presentee ;  but,  since  that  period,  the  dis- 
agreeable work  most  always  be  performed  by 
the  presbytery  to  which  the  parish  bek>Dp. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  here,  that  the  monl 
or  legal  preaching  of  SQpe  of  the  establislwd 
clergy  was  indirectly  one  great  cause  of  the 
origin  of  the  Relief  Synod,  and  is  still  a  grnt 
cause  of  its  success.  It  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively to  ministers  who  were  supposed  not 
to  be  sufficiently  evangelical  in  their  seoti* 
ments,  that  opposition  has  been  made  by  tbe 
people. 

In   regard  to  doctrines,    worship,   charcb 
government,  and  discipline,  the  members  of 
the  Relief  Kirk  differ   in   little  or  nothing 
from  the  Establishment.     Their  presbyteries 
require  from  every  new  member  of  their  oif n 
body,  as  the  terms  of  admission,  a  solemn  t"d 
public  profession  of  his  faith  in  God — his  be- 
lief  of   the   Scriptures — his    approbation  <rf 
Presbytery,  "  according  to  Refonnation  prin- 
ciples, and  his  adherence  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  exhibited  io  her 
creeds,  canons,  confessions,  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship."    This  profession  he   solemnly  makes 
unto  the  presbytery,  before  his  people,  and 
promises  to  abide  by  these,  in  subjection  to 
his  brethren. 

They  are  unwilling  to  be  reckoned  Sece- 
ders  or  Dissenters ;  and  yet  the  members  of 
the  Establishment  seem  but  little  disposed  to 
own  them  as  brethren ;  for,  by  a  late  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  their  ministers  are 
excluded  from  their  communion,  until  tbej 
have  undergone  a  fresh  examination 

There  are  at  present  upwards  of  eighty 
congregations  in  connexion  with  the  Synod. 
Of  these  thirty  are  large,  and  will  average, 
every  Sunday,  about  1200  worshippers.  l>f 
the  remaining  fif^y,  several  are  small,  but. 
one  with  another,  they  may  be  estimattfd  ax 
5(N);  making,  in  all,  somewhat  more  than 
60,000  worshippers.  And  as  it  is  found  that 
only  about  one-half  the  population  can  regu- 
larly attend  Divine  ordinances,  the  wh<ik' 
number  in  communion  with  the  Synod  nutj 
be  reckoniHl  at  from  116,000  to  120,000. 

The  Syntxi.  consisting  of  all  the  ministers 
and  one  lay  elder,  deputed  from  each  congre- 
gation, now  meets  in  Edinburgh  and  GIa»gov 
alternately,  on  the  first  or  second  Tuesday  o! 
May.  It  is  divided-  into  seven  Presbyterie* 
— VIZ.  those  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Si.  Ni- 
nians,  Dysart,  Perth,  Dumfries,  and  Kelso. 

The  Relief  Congregations  in  Newcastle. 
Wooler,  and  Berwick -on- Tweed,  are  withio 
the  Synod.  They  have  no  separate  estab- 
lishments in  Ireland  or  America ;  but  mini- 
sters of  their  denomination  are  readily  re- 
c<'ived  into  any  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  in 
(.'aiuida  and  the  United  States. 

NN'hat  has  greatly  tended  io  operate  unfe- 
vourably  against  this  body  may  be  found  in 
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the  circumstancvs  of  their  holding  indiscri-  |  and  to  one  another.  By  revealed  religion  it 
minate  communion  with  the  members  of  the  understood  that  discovery  which  he  has  made 
Kstablished  Church,  admitting  them  to  a  to  as  of  his  mind  and  will  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
participation  of  the  most  solemn  ordinances,  ;  tures.  As  it  respects  natural  religion,  some 
Himply  on  the  grmmd  of  their  connexion  with  doubt  whether,  properly  speaking,  there  can 
the  establishment,  and  without  regard  to  their  |  be  any  such  thing  ;  since,  through  the  fall, 
religious  knowle<lge  or  moral  character,  and  ^  reason  is  so  depraved,  that  man  without  re- 
their  having  had  no  theological  seminary  of  j  velation  is  under  the  greatest  darkness  and 
their  own,  m  which  young  aspirants  for  the  j  misery,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  considering 
ministry  might  not  only  have  secured  to  ■  the  history  of  those  nations  who  are  destitute 
tlieui  sound  t}iet>logical  intttruction,  but  also  '  of  it,  and  who  are  given  up  to  barbarism, 
have  projK^r  attention  paid  to  their  moral  <  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  evils  of  every  kind, 
h.ibits  an<l  character.  This  latter  inconveni-  |  So  far  as  this,  nowever,  may  be  observed, 
cnoe  hus  recently  been  remov^.k!  by  the  np-  .  that  the  light  of  nature  can  give  us  no  proper 
]Mtiiitment  of  an  able  and  sound  professor  of  ideas  of  God,  nor  inform  us  what  worship 
divinity  to  preside  over  and  conduct  theolo-  ■  will  he  acceptable  to  him.  It  docs  not  tell  us 
gioul  tuition.  Atiitma*  /{ilitfiowt  Worltl;  Smith*M  !  how  man  became  a  fallen,  sinful  creature,  as 
Jlistitrinil  Ski:tche»  of  the  Rditf  Church ;  he  is,  nor  how  he  can  be  recovered.  It  af- 
ICillnh.  Thtt>i.  licr.  Nov.  1830.  |  fords  us  no  intelligence  as  to  the  immortality 

Kklicion  is  a  Latin  word,  derived,  accord-  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
iiig  to  Cicero,  from  rtU^er*:^  **  to  reconsider  ^  a  future  state  of  happiness  and  misery.  The 
but  according  to  Ser\'ius  and  most  modem  ajiostle,  indeed,  obser^-es,  that  the  Gentiles 
grammarians,  from  religare^  **  to  bind  fast.**  have  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  and  are 
If  the  Ciceronian  etymology  be  the  true  one,  '  a  law  unto  themselves;  yet  the  greatest  mo- 
tlie  word  religion  will  denote  the  diligent  ralists  among  them  were  so  blinded  as  to  be 
study  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  worship  of  '  guilty  of,  and  actually  to  countenance,  the 
CrixL  Accordingly,  those  who  exhibited  ■  peatest  vices.  Such  a  system,  therefore,  it 
7«*ul  and  earnestness  in  the  service  of  God,  u  supposed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  reli- 
as  the  most  important  concern,  were,  there-  ^ous,  which  leaves  man  in  such  uncertainty, 
fon*,  called  car'  i^oxn*'*  reliyiom ;  and  their  ignorance,  and  impiety*.  (See  Revelation.) 
coTiduct  was  called  rtriiijio  (the  n  inie  of  the  ,  On  the    other  side,  it   is  observed,    **  that, 


1  >i'ity  being  frequently  annexed)  del  or  re*fa 
tlt'HiH.  The  word  religh,  however,  and  espe- 
cially the  plural  rciiyioncs,  was  most  com- 
iiKtniy  used  in  reference  to  external  worship, 
rites,   and    ceremonies.      According  to   the 


though  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  parents  of  mankind  received  all  their 
theological  knowledge  by  supernatural  means, 
it  is  yet  obvious  that  some  parts  of  that  know- 
ledge  must  have  been  capable  of  a  proof 


other  derivation,  it  denotes  that  obligation  '  purely  rational,  otherwise  not  a  single  religi- 
whidi  wc  feel  on  our  minds  from  the  relation  j  ous  truth  could  have  been  conveyed  through 
in  which  we  stand  to  some  superior  power.  .  the  succeeding  generations  of -the  human  race 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  \  but  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  each  in- 
with  sc'ct ;  but,  in  a  practical  sense,  it  is  I  dividual.  We,  indeed,  admit  many  proposi- 
gi'nerally  considered  as  the  same  with  godli-  ,  tions  as  certainly  true,  upon  the  sole  authority 
ne^s.  or  a  life  devoted  to  the  worship  and  fear  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and 
of  G(»l.  [.>r.  Doddridge  thus  defines  it : —  j  we  receive  these  Scriptures  with  gratitude,  ai 
**  Ui-ligion  consists  in  the  resolution  of  the  |  the  lively  oracles  of  God ;  but  it  is  self-evi- 
will  for  (iiKl,  and  in  a  constant  care  to  avoid  dent  that  wc  could  not  do  either  the  one  or 
whatever  we  are  piTsuaded  he  would  disap-  the  other,  were  we  not  convinced  by  natural 
pn)ve,  to  despatch  the  work  he  has  assigned  means  that  God  exists ;  that  he  is  a  being  of 
u<  in  life,  and  to  promote  his  glor}'  in  the  ■  goo^luess,  justice,  and  power ;  and  that  he  in- 
h  ippinesH  of  mankind.'*  (See  (todunkss.)  spired  with  divine  wisdom  the  penmen  of 
Tils'  fiHindutioQ  of  all  religion  rests  on  the  these  sacred  volumes.  Now,  though  it  is  very 
b.'li«'f  i»f  the  existence  of  God.  As  we  have,  possible  that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  left  to 
however,  already  considered  the  evidences  of '  themselves  from  infiincy  in  a  desert  world, 
the  divine  existence,  they  need  not  be  enu-  would  ever  have  made  a  theological  disco- 
merited  again  in  this  place;  the  reader  will  |  ver^',  }et,  whatever  propositions  relating  to 
ti'id  them  under  the  article  Existence  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  First  C^use, 
ii«>i>.  and  duty  of  man,  can  be  demonstrated   by 

Heli;rion  has  been  divided  into  natural  and  human  reason,  independent  of  written  reve- 
rcvealed.  Uy  natural  religion  is  meant  that  lation,  may  be  called  natural  thciJiMjy^  and  are 
knowledge,  veneration,  and  love  of  God,  and  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  being  to  us  the 
the  practice  of  those  duties  to  him,  our  fellow-  first  principles  of  all  religion.  Natural  tht^>- 
crcutures.  and  ourselves,  which  are  discover-  logy,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  founda- 
a>ilc  by  the  right  exercise  of  our  rational  tion  of  Christian  revelation  :  for.  without  a 
f.tcnltics,  from  e(msidering  the  nature  and  previous  knowledge  of  it,  we  ct)uld  have  no 
jK'rfectious  of  God,  and  our  rclatioo  to  him  .  evidence  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
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New    Tt'stam«'nt8   arc    indeed    the   word  of 

'J'ho  religions  which  cxi«t  in  the  world  have 
been  generally  divided  into  four, — the  l*a*run, 
the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Chris- 
tian; to  which  articles  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  various  duties  of  the  Christian  religion  also 
are  stated  in  their  diiferent  places.  iSec  also, 
as  connectetl  with  this  article,  the  articles  L\- 
M'lii.vTioN,  Rkvelation,  and  Tueolo«y,  and 
hooks  there  recommended. 

I{KLic:i(>rs.  in  a  general  sense,  something 
that  relates  to  religion ;  and,  in  reference  to 
persons,  that  which  indicates  that  they  give 
their  attention  to  religicm,  and  are  influenced 
hj  it,  so  as  to  differ  from  the  world.  The 
t«'na  was  intnxluccl  into  the  prayer  for  the 
king,  in  the  IJook  of  ('ommon  Prayer,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing a  fresh  stumbling-hlock  in  the  way  of  the 
Puritan  ministers,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
would,  on  no  account,  prostitute  the  word, 
and  violate  their  consciences,  by  applying  it 
to  a  monarch  of  notoriously  irn'lujious  and 
wicked  habits.  It  has  ever  since  been  cm- 
I)loyed  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Eui^land,  irresj>ective  of  the  character  of  the 
king,  or  the  injurious  eflects  which  such  an 
abuse  of  it  must  have  on  the  people.  It  is 
al<o  used  for  a  person  engaged  by  solemn 
vows  to  the  monastic  life  ;  or  a  person  shut 
up  in  a  monastery,  to  lead  a  life  of  devotion 
and  austerity  under  some  rule  or  institution. 
The  male  religious  are  called  mnnka  and 
Jii'ii's;  the  females,  nuns  and  cammesacs. 

IU;llv  \NisTs,   or    Hk.i.lvan    Cxivkhsal- 
iMTs,  the  followers  of  Mr.  James  Relly.     He 
lirst  commenciHl  his  ministerial  character  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  was  re- 
ceived villi  great  popularity.    Upon  a  change 
of  his  views,  hi'  encountered   reproach,  and 
was  pronounced   by  many  as   an  enemy   to 
ijoUiuiss.      lie   believed    that    Christ,    as    a 
Me<liator,  was  so  united  to  mankind,  that  his 
aetious  were  theirs,  his  obedience  and  suJlVr- 
ings  theirs;  and.  consequently,  that  he  has  as 
fully  ret'loivd  the  whule  human  race  to  the 
I>i\l;i^.*  iavoiir,  ns  if  all  had  obeyed  and  suf- 
fered  in    their  own   pers'.)ns  ;   and   ui)on    this 
p<'r.-n:isii)n  )»e   i)rcaelK-d  a  linishi-d  salvation, 
called   by   the  uin)sUe  Ju«le,   ** 'i'lie   conunon 
salvation."     Miiny  of   his  followers   are  re- 
inv»\ed   to  the  world  of  sj)irits,  but  a  branch 
slill  survives,   part  of  which  met,  till   l:.tely, 
at  the  eh'ipel  in  Windmill-street,  M<»orfields, 
Lonili);!,  where  there  were  ditferent  brethren 
who  sjxike.    They  are  not  observers  of  onli- 
nauces,  such  as  water  baptism  and  the  sacra- 
ment;  professing  to  believe  only  in  one  bap- 
tism, which  they  call   an  immersion   of  the 
inin<l  or  conscience  into  truth  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  ;  and  by  the  same  Spirit 
tliev    are    enabled   to   feed  on  Christ    as  the 
bnal    t)f  life,    professing    that    in  and   with 
Jcvsus  they  possess  all  lUiugs.    They  inculcate 


and  maintain  gooil  works  for  necessary*  pur- 
poses ;  but  ccmtend  that  iLe  principal  and  only 
work  wliich  ought  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
doing  real  good  without  religious  osteDtatioo} 
that  to  relieve  the  miseries  and  distresses  of 
mankind  according  to  our   ability,  is  doing 
more  real  good  than  the  superstitious  observ- 
ance of  religious  ceremonies.     In  general  iln^y 
appear  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  resor- 
rection  to  life,  and  a  resurrection  lo  condem- 
nation ;   that  believers  onljr   will   be  among 
the  former,  who  as  first-fruits,  and  kings  aad 
prif'sts,  will  have  part  in  the  first  resurrectwa, 
and  shall  reign  with  Christ  in  his  kingdom  of 
the  millennium  ;   that   unbelievers   who  are 
after  raised,  rau.st  wait  the  manifestation  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  under  that  condemoi- 
tion  of  conscience  which  a  mind  in  darkness 
and  wrath  must  necessarily  feel ;  that  believ- 
ers, called  kings  and  priests,  will  be  made  the 
medium  of  communicaiton  to  their  condemni^ 
brethren  ;  and  like  Joseph   to  his  bretbreu, 
though  he  spoke  roughly  to  them,  in  retUiT 
overflowed   with  affection    and    tenderness'; 
that   ultimately   every  knee  shall   bow,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  in  the  Lord  they 
have  righteousness  and   strength;  and  ihos 
every  enemy  shall  be  subdued  to  the  kingdom 
and  glory   of  the  Great   Mediator.     A  Mr. 
Murray,  belonging  to  this  society,  emigrated 
to  America,  and  preached   these  sentiments 
at    Boston   and  elsewhere.      Mr.   Relly  pub- 
lished sev(  ral  works,  the  principal  of  which 
were,    "  Union,"    '*  The    Trial   of    Spirit," 
"  Clhristian  Liberty,"  "One  IWisnC  ••Th^ 
Salt    of   Sacrifice,"     "Antichrist    Resisted," 
**  letters   on    Universal     Salvation/*    *•  The 
Cherubimical  Mystery." 

Uk.mki>ial  Law.  See  Law;  and  anick 
Justification. 

Rkmo.nstrants,  a  title  given  to  the  Armi- 
nians,  by  reason  of  the  remonstrance  which, 
in  IT)  10,  they  made  to  the  states  of  Holhnd 
against  the  sentence  of  the  Syn^Ki  of  IX»ri, 
which  condenmed  thera  as  heretics.  Epi>ov 
pius  and  Grotius  were  at  the  head  of  ih*' 
Remonstrants,  whosi*  principles  were  first 
oj>enly  p;itronised  in  EugUind  by  ArchbUhop 
Laud.  In  Holland,  the  Calvinists  presenttsl 
an  luldress  in  opposition  to  the  remonstranct 
of  the  Arminians,  and  called  it  a  countd^ 
remonstrance.     See  Aumixians  and  I>obt. 

Rk.moiisk,  uneasiness  occasioned  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  When  it  is  blended  with 
the  fear  of  punishment,  and  rises  to  despair, 
it  constitutes  the  supreme  wretchedness  <^ 
the  mind. 

Rki'kntance  signifies  a  reduction  of  tbi 
mind  frtun  a  rebellious  and  disiiflVsried  >taie 
to  that  submission  and  thorough  separaiivQ 
from  ini«|uity  by  which  converted  sinners  an; 
distinguished.  The  c;reek  ikiravoux  projRrJT 
denotes  an  after-thought,  or  the  soul  rca'[- 
lecting  its  own  actings ;  and  that  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  produce  sorrow  iu  the  revtiv, 
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mill  a  dtiiiro  of  anienflmi^nt.     It  \9  strictly  a 
r'ian;;c  (if  mind,  and  includes  the  whole  of 
tiiat  alt«T;jtion  Mith  ro*i|K.-ct  to  views,  disposi- 
tioiiK,  and  condnct,  M'hich  is  cft'ected  by  the 
powvr  of  the  (iospol.     Another  \iord  also  is 
n^'d  ( lurir/f  fXi>/i(/i)  whicli  si^i^iifi^'"  anxiety  or 
luu'iismoKs  upon  the  consideration  of  what  is 
dorif.     Tijere  are,  however,  various  kinds  of 
n-jientanoe :   as  1.  A  natHral  repentance,  or 
V  hat  is  merely  the  effect  of  natural  conscience. 
2.  A  Miitiinml  repentance,  such  as  the  Jews  in 
H.ibyU>n  were  called  unto  ;  to  which  temporal 
b!i'**Mnps  weri'  promised,  Ezek.  xviii.  30.     3. 
An  trternal  rei>entance,  or  an  outward  hnmi- 
Hat  ion  for  ttin,  as  in  the  case  of  AhaK     4.  A 
hitfHK-ritiral    repentance,   as    represented    in 
r.phraiin,  Hos.  vii.  10.     5.  A  /r/^d/ rei>entance, 
wiiich  is  a  mere  work  of  the  law,  and  the 
elToot  of  convictions  of  sin  by  it,  which  in 
time  wear  off,  and  come  to  nothing.     6.  An 
Lf  iniftlictil  repentance,  which  consists  in  con- 
viction of  sin  ;  ac-companied  by  sorrow  for  it; 
C'MifesKion  of  it ;  hatred  to  it ;  and  renuncia- 
tion of  it    A  legal  and  evangi'Hcal  repentance 
::re  distingiiishi'<l  thus  :  I.  A  legal  rt^pentance  [ 


CoM:\t  Sfrmmx,  ler.  4  ;  Whitefiel^g  Sermtau ; 
SaurinM  SermoHS^  voL  iiL  ser.  9  ;  IhtbiHMm*it 
Tranftlnt'mn  ;  Sitttfn  Tntitixe  on  UvpenUihcv. 

Ueprkskntkrs.     See  .Makrow-mkn. 

Rkphoacii,  the  act  of  finding  fault  in  op« 
probrious  terms,  or  attempting  to  expose  to 
mfaray  and  disgrace.  In  whatever  cause  we 
engage,  however  disinterested  our  motives, 
however  laudable  our  designs,  reproach  is 
what  we  mu»st  expect.  IJut  it  becomes  us  not 
to  retaliate,  but  to  l>ear  it  patiently ;  and  so 
to  live  that  ever}'  charge  brought  against  us 
be  groundless.  If  we  be  reproached  ft)r 
righteousness*  sake,  we  have  no  reastm  to  be 
ashamed  nor  to  be  afVaid.  All  good  men 
have  thus  suffered,  Jesus  Christ  himself  es- 
pecially. We  have  the  greatest  pmmises  of 
support.  ISesides,  it  has  a  tendency  to  hum- 
ble us,  detach  us  fnim  the  world,  and  excite 
in  us  a  desire  for  that  state  of  blessedness 
where  all  rt*proach  sliail  be  done  away. 

Reprouatios,  the  act  t>f  abandoning,  or 
state  of  being  abandoned  to  eternal  destruc- 
tion, has  been  and  is  applied  to  that  deeree  or 
resolve  which  CJod  is  supposed  to  have  taken 


fio^is  iiiily  from  a  sense  of  danger  and  fear  of  r  from  all  eternity  to  puni^h  sinners  who  shall 
\%  rath:  hut  an  evangelical  repentance  produces  die  in  impenitence :  m  which  sense  it  is  op- 
ii  true  mourning  for  sin,  and  an  earnest  desire  I  posed  to  election.  Itut  the  word  is  never 
olM- liveraueefrom  it.  2.  A  legal  repentance  used  in  this  sense  in  Scripture,  nor  diH>s  the 
llit\»s  from  unbelief,  but  evangelical  is  always  Scripture  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that  of 
t!ie  fruit  and  consequence  of  a  saving  taito.  '  a  reprobatorj  decree,  how  clearly  soi'ver  it 
;».   A  leg:d  repentance  consists  with  an  aver-    refers   us  to  the  decree  of   election.      Sec 


*iiim  to  (!«k1  and  to  his  holy  law,  but  an  evon- 
gelical  Hows  fn^m  love  to  both.  4.  A  legal 
rejK'iitanee  ordinarily  flows  from,  discourage* 


Election  and  Predkhtixatiox. 

Reproof,  blame  or  reprehension  spoken  to 
a  person's  face.     It  is  distinguished  fnMu  a 


im-nt  and  despondency,  but  evangelical  from  \  reprimand  thus.  Ue  who  reproves  another, 
I- lU'i Hinging  hope.  5.  A  legal  repentance  is  .  points  out  his  fault,  and  blames  him.  He 
ti  iiiimrary,  but  evangelical  is  the  daily  exer-  who  reprimands,  aflects  to  punish,  and  nior- 
i  l>e  of  the  true  rhris»tian.  6.  .\  legal  repi'nt- -  tifies  the  otfendor.  In  giving  repnv>f,  the 
arjre  does  at  most  produce  only  a  partial  and  |  following  rules  may  K*  observed: — I.  We 
t'xtfrnal  refonnatiim,  but  an  evangelical  is  a  should  not  be  forwanlin  rcprtiving  our  elderv 
t<*tat  change  of  heart  and  life.  |  orsuperiors,  but  rather  to  remonstrate  andbui>- 

riie  atiihor  of  tnierejK'ntance  is  God,  Acts  plicate  for  retlress.  What  the  ministers  of 
V.  ;n.  The  subjects  of  it  are  sinners,  since  ;  (iinl  do  in  this  kind,  they  do  by  special  com- 
n-Mie  but  those  who  have  sinnetl  can  repent.  I  mission  as  tliosi'  that  must  give  an  account,  I 
The  nu'a:j»*  of  repentance  is  the  wonl,  and  the  !  Tim.  v.  1  ;  Heb.  xiii.  17.  2.  We  must  not 
luiiiisiers  of  it :  yet  sometimes  private  c<»nsi-  |  reprove  rashly  :  there  should  be  proof  b<'forc 
d.  r;iti«»n,  sanetitie<l    atfl'ctioii^.  conversation,    repr<K>f.     .•?,  We  should  not  r*. prove  for  slight 


MUt  life,  I<aiah  Iv.  6  :  Eecles.  ix.  .'>o.  'I'he 
evidrnees  of  n^pontance  an.*,  faith,  humility, 
prayer  and  oludience,  Zech.  xii.  in.  The 
is''eeN>ity  of  n'pentance  appears  evident  from 
tlie  I'vil'of  sin;  the  misery  it  involves  us  in 
lnTi" ;  the  commands  given  us  to  rei»cnt  in 
(t'»irswonl;  the  promises  made  to  the  peni- 
tent :  and  the  absolute  incai>abilily  of  eiyoy- 
iiiu'  <li>«l  here  or  hereafter  with<Mit  it.  Si-e 
l>n'khtst>H*s  J^ttiTS,  let.  '.♦ ;   Dr.  On'rn  on   thv 


'». 


the  time,  the  place,  or  the  circumstances. 
We  shoiilil  reprove  mildly  and  swi-etly,  in  th  j 
calniL-st  manner,  in  the  gentlest  terujs'  ij.  Wo 
should  not  atfict  to  l>e  reprehensiv*» :  perhaps 
there  is  no  one  eo!isidere«l  njore  troublesome 
than  he  who  deli^rlits  in  finding  f-.ult  with 
others.  In  receiving  re|)roo*',  it  may  In-  oh- 
served,  1.  That  wesjiould  nut  rejeet  ilmerely 
beeaiise  it  may  come  from  tlu>se  who  are  n  it 


exaetly  on  a  level  \*ith  r»ur>elves.  2.  Wo 
1  tor/i /•.Mf/w  ;  (iilCs  litJtf  of  Diiinifff, -ATX'ich'  shouhl  eon.tider  whethi-r  the  repnM»f  given 
IttjHMttiurr;  RuUjlnf\  Itiuli/  of  DirlHiii/, i{Ui.»'  I  1h?  not  actually  deserve*! :  and  that,  if  the  re- 
tiou  7f) ;    Ihicki  ScrmvtiMt  vol.  iiL  ser.  41 ;  -  prover  knew  'aU»  whether  the  reproof  wuuki 
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not  be  sharper  than  what  it  is.  3.  Whether, 
if  taken  humbly  and  patiently,  it  will  not  be 
of  great  advantage  to  us.  4.  That  it  is  no- 
thing but  pride  to  suppose  that  we  are  never 
to  \ye  the  subjects  of  reproof,  since  it  is  human 
to  err. 

REscRiprrs,  Codex.  This  name  is  given 
to  ancient  MS8.,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  used,  after  the  original  writing  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  effaced,  for  the  co- 
pying of  other  works,  generally  ecclesiastical 
treatises.  The  Holy  Scriptures  themselves 
have  sometimes  been  effaced  by  the  monks, 
to  make  way  for  homilies  and  legends.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  of  our  biblical  MSS., 
marked  (.'  in  the  critical  collections,  is  a 
Otdfx  rvHcriptusj  or,  as  the  Greeks  term  it, 
palimpsest. 

Kkskntment,  generally  used  in  an  ill 
sense,  implying  a  determination  to  return  an 
injury.  l>r.  Johnson  observes,  that  resent- 
ment is  an  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity ; 
a  combination  of  a  ])assion  which  all  endea- 
vour to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  con- 
cur to  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  medi- 
tate mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own 
nige  ;  wliose  thoughts  are  employed  only  on 
means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin, 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge 
some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the 
most  miserable  of  human  bi'ings ;  among 
those  who  are  guilty  ;  who  have  neither  the 
ghulne.ss  of  prosperity,  nor  the  calm  of  inno- 
cence. 

Kksionation,  a  submission  without  dis- 
content to  the  M'ill  of  (lod.  The  obligations 
to  this  duty  arise  from,  I.  The  perfections  of 
(Hod,  Deut.  xxxii.  4. — 2.  The  purposes  of 
(lod,  Eph.  i.  II.— 3.  The  commands  of  God, 
Ilel).  xii.  9. — 4.  The  promises  of  God,  1  Pet 
v.  7. — 5.  Our  own  interest,  Hos.  ii.  14,  15.- 
f).  The  prospect  of  eternal  felicity,  Heb.  iv. 
y.  See  articles  Affliction,  Despair,  and 
Patience;  lf'<;///iiw^^m  on  livsipnativn ; 
(irosirnors  Mourner ;  Ihoiyks's  Mute  ChrU- 
ti(tn  ;  and  books  under  AFFLicmoN. 

Kkkolution,  Piors,  a  determination  to 
break  off  or  abstain  from  sin,  and  to  live 
godly.  Some  have  bitterly  exclaimed  against 
such  resolutions,  while  others  have  made  the 
whole  of  their  religion  to  consist  in  them, 
'i'o  form  them  in  dependence  on  the  promised 
aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  must  be  virtuous ; 
to  break  them,  sin.  Peter  was  not  to  blame 
for  resolving  to  live  and  die  with  his  Master  ; 
his  fault  lay  in  starting  from  his  engagement 
It  was  a  virtue  in  David  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
holy  living,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
to  resolve  to  realize  it,  Psa,  ci.  Indeed, 
though  the  best  may  break  their  resolutions, 
and  fiUl  very  short  of  their  designs :  yet  they 
who  never  so  much  as  resolve  to  do  well,  will 
assuredly  never  do  so. — liobinson,  in  Claude. 


Resolitttoners,  those  who  approved  of 
the  answer  given  by  the  comniissionerB  oi 
the  general  assembly  of  the  chorch  of  Scot- 
land, met  at  Perth  in  the  time  of  Charlfs 
II.,  to  the  question  proposed  to  them  by  the 
parliament,  relative  to  what  persons  were  to 
be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms  against  CromvelL 
The  resolution  was  that  all  persons  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  to  be  admitted,  except 
those  of  bad  character  or  obstinate  enemies 
to  the  covenant  It  set  the  country  in  a  flame. 
Sermons  were  preached  against  it  -,  pamphlets 
were  published,  and  meetings  were  held  npoa 
the  subject  Such  as  supported  it  were  called 
Resolutionists ;  while  those  who  opposed  it 
were  designated  the  Protesters,  or  Anti-reso- 
lutionists. 

Restitution,  that  act  of  justice  by  which 
we  restore  to  our  neighbour  whateyer  ne 
have  unjustly  deprived  him  of,  Exod.  xxiL  1 ; 
Luke  zix.  8. 

Moralists  observe  respecting  restitution. 
1.  That  where  it  can  be  made  in  kind,  or 
the  injury  can  be  certainly  valued,  we  are 
to  restore  the  thing  or  the  value.  2.  We  are 
bound  to  restore  the  thing  with  the  natural 
increase  of  it,  that  is,  to  satisfy  for  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  g^ 
hindered.  3.  Where  the  thing  cannot  be 
restored,  and  the  value  of  it  is  not  certain, 
we  are  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction,  accord- 
ing to  a  middle  estimation.  4.  W*^e  are,  at 
least,  to  give  by  way  of  restitution  what  the 
law  would  give,  for  that  is  generally  eqoil 
and  in  most  cases  rather  favourable  than  ri- 
gorous. 5.  A  man  is  not  only  bound  to  res- 
titution for  the  injui*}*^  he  did,  but  for  all  that 
directly  follows  from  the  injurious  act  For 
the  first  injury  being  wilful,  we  are  supposed 
to  will  all  that  which  follows  upon  it  Til- 
iotsou's  Sermons,  ser.  170, 171  ;  ChiUingwortk^s 
Works^  ser.  7. 

Restorationibts,  UnixtirsaLi,  a  name 
assumed  by  those  in  America,  who  hold  the 
tenet  that  all  men  wUl  ultimately  become 
holy  and  happy.  About  the  year  1818,  one 
Hosea  Ballow  broached  the  doctrines  that  all 
retribution  is  confined  to  the  present  state  of 
existence ;  that  the  soul  is  mortal ;  and  that, 
at  the  resurrection  all  will  be  introduced  into 
a  state  of  heavenly  felicity.  These  views 
were  regarded  as  innovations  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Universalism  ;  but  as  at  last  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  universalist  convention  had 
adopted  them,  nothing  was  left  for  those  who 
disapproved  of  them,  but  to  separate,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  new  body.  This 
took  place.  Aug.  17,  1831.  They  are  not 
numerous,  and  their  societies  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Massachusetts. 

Resurrection,  a  rising  again  from  the 
state  of  the  dead ;  genei'ally  applied  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  last  day.  This  doctrine 
is  argued,  1.  From  the  rcsurrectitm  of  Chr'^ 
1  Cor.  XV. — 2.  From  the  doctrines  of  grace^ 
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as  miion,  election,  redemption,  &c.  —  3. 
From  scripture  'testimonies,  Mutt  xxii.  2.1, 
«cc. ;  Job  xix.  25,  27  :  Isaiah  xzvi.  19  ;  Phil, 
ii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Dan.  xii.  2 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
U  ;  Rev.  XX.  11.— 4.  From  the  ^neral  Judg- 
ment, which  of  course  requires  it  As  to 
the  nature  of  this  resurrection,  it  will  be,  1. 


tion  of  the  Sanhedrim,  to  force  a  guard,  and  to 
elude,  or  overcome  soldiers  armed  and  aware 
of  danger  ?  If  Jesus  Christ  was  not  risen 
again  (I  speak  the  language  of  unlMflieverK) 
he  had  deceived  his  disciples  with  vain  hopt  s 
of  his  resurrection.  How  came  the  disciplfs 
not  to  discover  the  imposture?     Would  they 

(leueral,  Uev.  xx.  12,  15  ;2  Cor.  v.  10. — 2.  Of ;  have  hazarded  themselves  by  undertaking  an 

the   same  body.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  !  enterprise  so  perilous  in  favour  of  a  uiuu 

b<»dy  has  not'  always  the    same   particles,    who  had  so  cruelly  imposed  on  their  credu- 

which  are  continually  changing,  but  it  has    lity  ?    But  were  we  to  grant  that  they  formed 

always  the  same    constituent  parts,  which  .  the  design  of  removing  the  body,  how  could 

firoves  its  identity ;  it  is  the  same  body  that    they  have  executed  it  ?     How  could  soldiers 

IS  bom  that  dies,  and  the  same  that  dies  shall  .  armed,  and  on  guard,  suffer  theniiielves  to  be 

rise  again ;  so  that  Mr.  Locke's  objection  to  '  over-reached  by  a   few    timorous   people  ? 

till*  idea  of  the  same  body  is  a  mere  quibble. —  |  Either  (says  St  Augustine)  they  were  asleep 

3.  The  resurrection  will  be  at  the  command  ,  or  awake ;  if  they  were  awake,  why  should 

of  Christ  and  by  his  power,  John  v.  28,  29.    they  suffer  the  bodv  to  be  taken  away  ?     If 

— 4.  Perhaps  as  to  the  manner  it  will  be  sue-    asleep,  how  could  they-  know  that  the  disci- 

cessive  ;  the  dead  in  Christ  rising  first,  1  Cor.  I  pies  took  it  away  ?     How  dare  they  then  de- 

XV.  23;  I  Thess.  iv.  16. 

This  diKtrine  is  of  great  use  and  import- 

nnce.      It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 

the  doctrine  of  Christ;    the  whole  Gospel 

stands  or  falls  with  it     It  serves  to  enlarge 

(»ur  views  of  the  divine  perfections.     It  en- 
courages our  faith  and  trust  in  God  under  all 

the  difficulties  of  life.     It  has  a  tendency 

ti>  rcguUite  our  affections  and  moderate  our 

desires  after  earthly  things.    It  supports  the 

saints  under  the  loss  of  near  relations,  and 

enables  them  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  pros- 
pect set  bi'fore  them.    See  Hody  on  the  JReswT' 

mrtum ;    Peamm  on  the  Creed;   Lime-street 

J,€t't.^  Si'r.  10 ;  Watts'tt  OntoUtgif ;  Young's  Last 

J>ny ;  Locke  on  the  Understanding^  lee.  iL  c. 

27  ;   Warburton^s  Legation  of  Moses^  voL  iL 

p.  553,  Sec. ;  Bishop  Newton^s  Works^  voL  iiL 

pp.  676,  683. 

Rksurrection  of  Christ.    Few  articles 

are  more  important  than  this.     It  deserves 

out  particular  attention,  because  it  is  the  grand 

hinge  on  which  1  Christianity  turns.     Iience, 

says  the  aposile,  he  was  delivered  for  our 

offiinces,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification. 

Infidels  however,  have    disbelieved  it,  but 

with  wluit  little  reason  we  may  easily  see  on 

considering  the  subject     **  If  the   body  of 

Jesus  (*hrist,**  says  Saurin,  **  were  not  raised 

fW>m  the  dead,  it  must  have  been  stolen  away. 

But  this  theft  is  incredible.     \Vho  committed 

it  ?     The  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  ?     Would 

they  have  contributed  to  his  glory  by  counte- 
nancing a  report  of  his  resurrection  ?    Would 

his  disciples  ?    It  is  probable  they  would  not, 

and  it  IS  next   to  certain  they  could    not 

How  could  they  have  undertaken  to  remove 

the  body  ?     Frail    and    timoroiu  creatures, 

people  who  fled  as  soon  as  they   saw  him 

taken   into  custody ;    even  Peter,  the  most 

c<»urageou.s  trembled  at  the  voice  of  a  servant 

girl,  and  three  times  denied  that  he  knew  him. 

Would  people  of  tliis  character  have  dared  to 

resist  the  authoritv  of  the  governor  ?     Would 

they  have  ondcrtuLen  to  oppose  the  determina- 


pose  that  it  was  stolen  ?* 

The  testimony  of  the  apostles  furnishes  us 
with  arguments,  and  there  are  eight  consi- 
derations which  give  the  evidence  sufficient 
weight  1.  The  nature  of  these  witnesites. 
They  were  not  men  of  power,  riches,  elo- 
quence, credit  to  impose  upon  the  world ;  they 
were  poor  and  mean.  2.  The  number  of  these 
witnesses.  See  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Luke  xxiv.  34 ; 
Mark  zvi.  14 ;  Matt  zxviii.  10.  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  collusion  should  have  been  held 
among  so  many  to  support  a  lie,  which  would 
be  of  no  utility  to  them.  3.  The  facts  them- 
selves which  they  avow;  not  suppositions, 
distant  events,  or  events  related  by  others, 
but  real  fhcts  which  they  saw  with  their  own 
eyes,  1  John  i.  4.  The  agreement  of  their 
evidence;  they  all  deposed  the  same  thing. 
5.  Observe  the  tribunals  before  which  they 
gave  evidence:  Jews  and  heathens,  philoso- 
phers and  rabbins,  courtiers  and  lawyers.  If 
they  had  been  impostors,  the  fraud  certainly 
would  have  been  discovered.  6.  The  place  in 
which  they  bore  their  testimony.  Not  at  a 
distance,  where  they  might  not  easily  have 
been  detected,  if  false,  but  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  synagogues,  in  the  pretorium.  7.  The 
time  of  tms  testimony ;  not  years  after,  but 
three  days  after,  they  declared  he  was  risen : 
yea,  before  the  rage  of  the  Jews  was  quelled, 
while  Calvary  was  ^et  dyed  with  the  bloiKl 
they  had  spilt  If  it  had  been  a  fraud,  it  is 
not  likely  they  would  have  come  forward  in 
such  broad  day-light,  amidst  so  much  oppo- 
sition. 8.  Jjastly,  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  publish  the  resurrection  ;  not  to  gain 
fiime,  riches,  gloir*  profit ;  no,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  suffenng  and  death,  and  pro- 
claimed the  truth  from  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance and  certainty. 

^  Collect,**  savs  Saurin,  "  all  these  proofs 
together ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  see  how  many  extravagant  suppositions 
must  be  advanced  if  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  be  denied.    It  must  be  sappoied  that 
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guards,  who  hjid  bccD  particularly  cautioned 
by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  tliat, 
however,  they  deservetl  credit  when  they  said 
the  body  of  Jesus  I'hrist  was  stolen.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  men,  who  had  been  imposed 
on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in 
the  world,  hazarded  their  dearest  enjoyments 
for  the  glory  of  an  impostor.  It  nmst  be  sup- 
posed that  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  who 
had  neither  reputation,  fortime,  nor  elo- 
quence, possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the 
ejres  of  all  the  church.  It  must  be  supposed 
either  that  five  hundred  persons  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they 
were  all  deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of 
fact ;  or  that  this  multitude  of  false  witnesses 
had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  contradict- 
ing themselves  or  one  another,  and  of  being 
alvFavs  uniform  in  their  testimony.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  the  most  expert  courts  of 
judicature  could  not  find  out  a  shadow  of  con- 
tradiction in  a  palpable  imposture.  It  must 
Ik*  supposed  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men  in 
other  cases,  chose  precisely  those  places  and 
tliose  tinU'S  which  were  most  unfavourable 
to  their  views.  It  must  be  supposed  that 
millions  madly  suflfered  imprisonments,  tor- 
tures, and  crucifixions  to  spread  an  illusion. 
It  must  be  supj)ose<l  that  ten  thousand  mira- 
cles were  wrought  in  favour  of  falsehood,  or 
all  these  facts  must  be  denied;  and  then  it 
nmst  be  supposed  that  the  ap<»stles  were 
idiots ;  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  were 
idiots :  and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians 
wefe  idiots." 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
affords  us  a  variety  of  useful  instructions. 
Here  we  see  evidence  of  divine  power ;  pro- 
phecy accomplished ;  the  character  of  Jesus 
established ;  his  work  finished ;  and  a  future 
Rtate  proved.  It  is  a  ground  of  faith,  the 
basis  of  hope,  a  source  of  consolation,  and  a 
stimulus  to  obedience.  See  Saurin's  Sertnons^ 
vol.  ii.  ser.  8,  liobinaons  Translation ;  Ditton 
and  Wi-st  on  the  Uvsurrcction ;  Cook's  Illustra' 
turn  of  the  general  evidence  establishing  the 
reality  of  ChrisCs  Resurrection^  p.  323,  Ecc, 
Kev.  vol.  iv.,  but  especially  a  small  but  ad- 
mirable Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
by  Mr.  Dore. 

Retikkmknt,  the  state  of  a  person  who 
quits  a  public  station  in  order  to  be  alone. 
Retirement  is  of  great  advantage  to  a  wise 
man.  To  him  *'  the  hour  of  solitude  is  the 
hour  of  meditation.  He  communes  with  his 
own  heart.  He  reviews  the  actions  of  his 
past  life.  He  corrects  what  is  amiss.  He 
rejoices  in  what  is  right ;  and,  wiser  by  ex- 
perience, lays  the  plan  of  his  future  life.  The 
great  and  the  noble,  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
the  pious  and  the  good,  have  been  lovers  of 
serious  retirement.  On  this  field  the  patriot 
forms  his  schemes,  the  philosopher  pursues 
his  discoveries,  the  saint  improves  himself  in 
wisdom  and  goodness.     Solitude  is  the  hal- 


lowed grouni  which  ndigion,  in  every  a^ 
has  adopted  as  its  own.  There  her  sacred 
inspiration  is  felt,  and  her  holy  mysteries 
elevate  the  soul ;  there  devotion  lifts  up  the 
voice ;  there  falls  the  tear  of  contrition  ;  there 
the  heart  pours  itself  forth  before  him  who 
made,  and  him  who  redeemed  it.  Apart 
from  men,  we  live  with  nature,  and  converse 
with  God."  Logan's  Sermona,  vol.  ii.  ser.  2. 
Blair  s  Sermons,  voL  L  ser.  9  ;  Bates'*  Rural 
Philosophy;  Brewster s  Beclwte;  Zimmerman 
on  Solitude, 

Revelation,  the  act  of  rcTealing  or  mak- 
ing a  thing  public  that  was  before  unknown ; 
it  is  also  used  for  the  discoveries  made  by 
God  to  his  prophets,  and  by  them  to  the 
world ;  and  more  particularly  for  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  A  revelatioo 
is,  in  the  first  place,  possible.  God  may,  for 
any  thing  we  can  certainly  tell,  think  proper 
to  make  some  discovery  to  his  creatures 
wliich  they  knew  not  before.  As  he  is  a 
Being  of  infinite  power,  we  may  be  assured 
he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  means  to  commiuii- 
cate  his  will,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  sufficiently  mark  it  as  his  own.  2.  It  is 
desirable.  For  whatever  the  light  of  nature 
could  do  for  man  before  reason  was  depraved, 
it  is  evident  that  it  has  done  little  for  man 
since.  Though  reason  be  necessary  to  exa- 
mine the  authority  of  divine  revelation,  yet, 
in  the  present  state,  it  is  incapable  of  giviog 
us  proper  discoveries  of  God,  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, or  of  bringing  us  into  a  state  of  com- 
munion with  God.  It  therefore  follows,  S. 
That  it  is  necessary.  Without  it  we  can  attain 
to  no  certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  pardon,  of  justificatioa, 
of  sanctification,  of  happiness,  of  a  fumre 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  4.  No  re- 
velation, as  Mr.  Brown  observes,  relative  to 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  could  answer  its 
respective  eqds,  unless  it  were  sufficiently 
marked  with  internal  and  external  evidences. 
That  the  Bible  hath  internal  evidence,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  ideas  it  gives  us  of  God's  per- 
fections, of  the  law  of  nature,  of  redemption, 
of  the  state  of  man,  &c.  As  to  its  external 
evidence,  it  is  easily  seen  by  the  charactt^ 
of  the  men  who  composed  it,  the  miracles 
wrought,  its  success,  the  fulfilment  of  its  pre- 
dictions, &c.  See  ScBiPTCRS.  5.  The  con- 
tents of  revelation  are  agreeable  to  reasoa. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  things  above  ilit 
reach  of  reason ;  but  a  revelation  containing 
such  things  is  no  contradiction,  as  long  as  it 
is  not  against  reason ;  for  if  every  thing  be 
rejected  which  cannot  be  exactly  compre- 
hended, we  must  become  unbelievers  at  ouce 
of  almost  every  thing  around  us.  The  doc- 
trines, the  institutions,  the  threatenings,  toe 
precepts,  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  are  every 
way  reasonable.  The  matter,  form,  and  ex- 
hibition of  revelation  are  consonant  with  rea- 
son.     6.  The  revelation    contained    in  our 
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Rible  is  perfectly  cre<li>)lc.     It  is  an  aildriti.*. 
to   the  reason,  judjmient,   aiid  aflVctions  ot 
men.     The  Old  Tentanient  alyoiinds  Mith  the 
finest  Rpi'cimens  of  history,  sublinjity,  and  in- 
teresting scenvs  of  Providence.     The  facts  of 
the  New  Testament   are   supported  by   un- 
doubted evidence  from  enemies  and  friends. 
The   attestations   to  the  early   existence  of 
Christianity    are    numerous    from    Igntitius, 
Polycarj>»  I renccus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tatian, 
who  Mere  Christians;  and  by  Tacitus,  Sue- 
tonius, Si'renus,  Pliny,  &c.  who  were  heathens. 
See  ChuiStiamty.     7.  The  revelations  con- 
tained  in   (lur   Rible   are   divinely   inspired. 
The  matter,  the  manner,  the  scope,  the  pre- 
dictions, miracles,  preservation,  &c.  &c.  all 
prove  this.     Si-e  iNtiPi  ration.    8.  Revelation 
IS  intended  for  universal  benefit    It  is  a  com- 
mon obj'H^'tion  to  it,  that  hitherto  it  has  been 
confined  to  few,  and  therefore  could  not  come 
from  God,  who   is   so  benevolent;   but  this 
mode    of   arguing   will    eiiuully   hold    good 
against  the  permission  of  sin,  the  inequalities 
of  providence,  the  dreadful  evils  and  miseries 
of  mankind  which  Go<l  could  have  prevented. 
It  must  b«*  further  observetl,  that  none  de- 
serve a  revelation  ;  that  men  have  despised 
and  abused  the  early  revelations  he  gave  to 
liis  iH'ojile.     This  revelation,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  shall  be  made  known  to  mankind. 
Already  it  is  spreading  its  genial  influence. 
In  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  in  the  burn- 
ing regions  of  the  south,  the  Bible  be^ns  to 
l>e  known ;  and  from  the  predictions  it  con- 
tains we  believe  the  glorious  sun  of  revela- 
tion  shall   shine  and   illuminate  the  whole 
globe.  9.  The  effects  of  revelation  which  have 
already  taken  place  in  the  world  have  been 
astonishing.     In  proportion  as  the  Bible  has 
been  known,  arts  and  sciences  have  been  cul- 
tivated, peace  and  liberty  have  been  diffused, 
civil  and  moral  obligations  have  been  attended 
to.     Nations  have  emerged  from  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  whole  communities  have  been 
morally  reformed,  unnatural  practices  abo- 
lished, and  wise  laws  instituted.    Its  spiritual 
efftH^ts  have  been  wonderful.    Kings  and  pea- 
sants, con<iuerors  and  philosophers,  the  wise 
and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have 
been  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  yea, 
millions  have  been  enlightened,  improved,  re- 
fiH'med,  and  made  happy  by  its  influences. 
Ix't  any  one  deny  this  and  he  must  be  an 
hardened,  ignorant  infidel,  indeed.     Great  is 
the  truth  and  must  prevail.     See  Dr.  LdamCx 
Aercssitt/  of  lievilation.     "  This  work,"  says 
Mr.  Ryland,  "  has  had  no  answer,  and  I  am 
persuaded  it  never  will  meet  with  a  solid  con- 
futation.'* lluh/hnrtim  aijaiunt  the  Deists  ;  Z^*- 
tantfs    \'itw    of   Dtistical    Writrrs;    Broirns 
(\  mpcndium   of  Autttral  and  litvcahd  lUU' 
ifion ;  StiUintjJittt'N  Oriijim's    Sarnt    is,   per- 
haps, one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  revealed 
religion    ever    written.     DcUiuys  Jievelutinn 
examined  tciOi   Ciiuduur ;   Arcli,  Cumpbttl  on 


litnlatiim  ;    ICllis  i,n   Divine    7'hiN(/s ;  ita/t*s 
Court  of  l/ie  (ti'htiUft. 

Revelation,  the  Rook  of,  the  last  book 
in  the  sacred  canon,  frequently  quoted  or 
referred  to  by  its  Greek  name,  AjHiadiipse 
(aTToraXin/'if ),  which  signifies  a  discovery  or 
revelation.  Its  contents  were  communicated 
to  John  during  his  exile  on  Patnios,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  They  em- 
brace two  distinct  ranges  of  subject :  First, 
"the  things  which  then  were,"  i.  19,  or  the 
state  of  Christian  affairs  as  then  existing  in 
the  adjacent  seven  Asiatic  churches  ;  and, 
secondly,  "  the  things  which  should  be  here- 
after," or  the  constitution  and  fates  of  the 
church  through  its  several  periods  of  propa- 
gation, corruption,  reformation,  and  triumnh, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  consummation 
in  glory. 

I'ntil  the  fourth  century  this  book  was 
almost  universally  received.  It  is  quoted  or 
referred  to  as  divinely  inspired,  or  the  writing 
of  the  apostle  John,  by  Justin  Martyr.  Ire- 
mrus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
IJippoljtus,  Origen,  Dionysius,  Cyprian,  Vic- 
torinus,  and  others  who  lived  during  the  three 
first  centuries ;  and  api>ears  first  to  have  been 
called  in  question  by  some  who  could  not  ex- 
plain its  mysteries,  and  who  were  apprehen- 
sive of  the  encouragement  which  it  might 
give  to  the  Chiliasts.  Rut,  even  at  that  very 
time,  it  was  received  without  scruple  by  Atha- 
nasius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  other  eminent 
fathers ;  and,  indeed,  few  books  of  the  New 
Testament  have  more  complete  evidence  of 
canonical  authority  than  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. Resides,  the  internal  evidence  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  its  divine  origin.  There  is  a 
sublimity,  purity,  and  consistency  in  it,  which 
could  not  have  proceeded  from  an  impostor. 
Add  to  which,  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  its 
predictions  is  so  remarkable,  that  to  many 
learned  men  who  have  attende<l  to  this  subject, 
the  evidence  from  this  source  alone  is  demon- 
strative of  its  divine  claims.  AUxandtr  on 
the  Canon. 

Revenge  means  the  return  of  injury  for 
injury,  or  the  infliction  of  pain  on  another  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  from  him, 
farther  than  the  just  ends  of  reparation  or 
punishment  require.  Revenge  difl'ers  mate- 
rially from  resentment,  which  rises  in  the 
mind  immediately  on  being  injured ;  but  re- 
venge is  a  cool  and  delilM^rate  wickednehs, 
and  is  often  executed  years  aiU-r  the  oflencc 
is  given.  Ry  some  it  is  considered  as  a  per- 
version of  anger.  Auger,  it  is  said,  is  a  pas- 
sion given  to  man  for  wise  and  proper  pur- 
jH>ses,  but  revenge  is  the  corruption  of  anger; 
is  unnatural,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. It  is  obser\able  that  the  propir 
object  of  anger  is  vice;  but  the  object  in 
general  of  revenge  is  man.  It  transfers  the 
hatretl  due  to  the  vice,  to  the  man  to  whom  it 
is  not  due.     It  is  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures^ 
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Bn<l  is  unbecoming  the  character  and  sp'rit 
«»f  a  peaceful  follower  of  Jcsus  Christ.  See 
Angkr. 

Reverence,  awful  regard ;  an  act  of 
obeisance ;  a  submissive  and  humble  de- 
portment.     See    Lord's    Name    taken   in 

VAIN. 

Ueverenp,  venerable  ;  deserving  awe  and 
respect.  It  is  a  title  of  respect  given  to  ec- 
clesiastics. The  religious  abroad  are  called 
reverend  fathers ;  and  abbesses,  prioresses, 
&c.,  reverend  mothers.  In  England,  bishops 
are  right  reverend,  and  archbishops  most 
reverend ;  private  clergymen  reverend.  In 
France,  before  the  revolution,  their  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  abbots,  were  all  alike  most 
reverend.  In  Scotland,  the  clergy,  individual- 
ly, are  reverend ;  a  synod  is  very  reverend ; 
and  the  general  assembly  is  venerable.  The 
Dissenters,  also,  in  England  have  the  title  of 
reverend  ;  though  some  of  them  suppose  the 
term  implies  too  much  to  be  given  to  a  mere 
creature,  and  that  of  God  only  it  may  be  said 
with  propriety,  "holy  and  reverend  is  his 
name.  *     rsal.  cxi.  4. 

Ridley  (Nicuolas),  an  eminent  English 
prelate  and  martyr,  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family  in  Northumberland,  was  born, 
carlv  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Wilmonts- 
wick  in  that  county.  About  1518,  he  was 
entered  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  and 
was  taught  Greek  by  Robert  Crook,  who  had 
begun  a  course  of  that  language  at  Cambridge. 
To  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
he  added  that  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
For  further  improvement  in  the  latter,  he 
went  to  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Louvaine ;  continuing  on  the  conti- 
nent till  1529.  Returning  to  Cambridge,*  he 
applied  with  more  than  ordinary  industry  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  used  to  walk  in  the  orchard  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  and  there  comnjit  to  memory 
almost  all  the  epistles  in  Greek ;  which  walk 
is  still  called  Ridley's  walk.  In  1533,  he  was 
chosen  senior  proctor  of  the  university ;  and, 
while  in  that  office,  the  important  point  of 
the  pope's  supremacy  was  examined,  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  The  decision  of  the 
university  was,  that  "  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
no  more  authority  and  jurisdiction  derived  to 
him  from  God  in  this  kingdom  of  Enghmd, 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop :"  which  was 
signed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  by  Nicholas 
Ridley  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proctors.  In 
1538,  Ridley  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of 
Heme,  in  Kent,  In  1539,  when  the  act  of 
the  Six  Articles  was  passed,  Mr.  Ridley  bore 
his  testimony  against  it  Having  received  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  he 
preached  in  that  city  with  so  much  zeal  against 
the  abuses  of  popery,  as  to  provoke  the  other 
prebendaries  and  preachers  of  what  was  called 
the  old  learning^  to  exhibit  articles  against 
him  at  the  archbishop's  visitation  in  1541,  for 


preaching  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles.  The  attempt,  however,  completely 
failed.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  next 
endeavoured  to  entrap  him ;  and  articles  were 
exhibited  against  him  be/ore  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  before  the 
king  in  council,  which  charged  him  with 
preaching  against  auricular  confession,  aad 
with  directing  the  Te  Deum  to  be  sang  in 
English  ;  but  the  accusation'being  referred  to 
Cranmer  by  the  king,  that  prelate  imme- 
diately crushed  it,  much  to  the  mortification 
of  Dr.  Ridley's  enemies.  He  had  been 
hitherto  a  believer  in  transnbstantiatioo,  in- 
fluenced by  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councilf, 
the  rhetorical  expressions  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  letter  of  Scripture ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
a  perusal  of  the  controversy  between  Luther 
and  the  Zuinglians,  and  the  writings  of  lU- 
tramnus  or  Bertram,  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  induced  him  to  examine  more  closely 
into  the  Scriptures  and  opinions  of  the  fathers; 
the  result  of  which  was  a  conviction  that  thii 
doctrine  had  no  foundation.  Cranmer,  tJiao, 
to  wliom  he  communicated  his  discoveries, 
joined  with  him  in  the  same  opinion  ;  as  also 
did  Latimer. 

King  Edward  ascended  the  throne  in  1547; 
and  Dr.  Ridley,  in  his  sermons  before  the 
king,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  expo^ 
with  boldness  and  eloquence,  the  errors  of 
popery.  In  the  same  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  In  1548, 
Bishop  Ridley  appears  to  have  been  em|^y«d 
in  compiling  the  Common  Prayer,  in  con- 
junction with  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others; 
and  in  1549,  he  was  put  into  a  coromissioo, 
together  with  Cranmer,  and  several  others, 
to  search  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  and 
contemners  of  the  Common  Prayer.  This 
produced  the  execution  of  Bocher  and  Paris, 
of  which  Mr.  Gilpin  gives  the  following 
account : — "  John  Bocher  and  George  Paris 
were  accused,  though  at  different  times,  one 
for  denying  the  humanity  of  Christ;  the 
other  for  denying  his  Divinity.  They  were 
both  tried,  and  condemned  to  the  stake ;  and 
the  archbishop  not  only  consented  to  these 
acts  of  blood,  but  persuaded  the  aversion  <rf 
the  young  king  into  a  compliance,  *  Yoor 
majesty  must  distinguish  (said  lie,  informing 
his  royal  pupiFs  conscience)  between  comnaoa 
opinions,  and  such  as  are  the  essential  articles 
of  faith.  These  latter  we  must  on  no  account 
suffer  to  be  opposed.*  **  What  Christian  can 
read  this  without  regret?  In  1549^  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  was  deprived,  and  Ridley, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  before 
whom  his  cause  was  determined,  was  thought 
the  most  proper  person  to  fill  that  important 
see  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  installed  in  1  j5()i 
Bishop  Ridley  filled  his  high  station  with 
great  dignity,  and  was  a  pattern  of  piety, 
temperance,  and  regularity  to  all  around  hia. 
To  promote  more  generally  a  reformation  in 
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the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the  council,  this 
year,  a(>poioted  Cranmer  and  Ridley  to  pre- 
pare a  book  of  articles  of  faith.  With  this 
view  they  drew  up  forty-two  articles,  and 
tent  copies  of  them  to  other  bishops  and 
learned  divines,  for  their  corrections  and 
amendments  :  after  which  the  archbishop  re- 
viewed them  a  second  time,  and  then  pre- 
sented them  to  the  council,  where  they  received 
the  royal  sanction,  and  were  published  by  the 
king's  authority.  In  1552,  he  visited  the 
Princess  Mary.  She  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  and  entering  into  conversation  with 
him,  tne  bishop  offered  to  preach  before  her 
on  the  following  Sunday ;  but  the  princess, 
after  some  hesitation,  told  him  that  the  doors 
of  the  parish  church  should  be  open  to  him, 
but  that  neither  herself,  nor  any  of  her  ser- 
vants, should  hear  him.  After  some  alterca- 
tion, the  princess  parted  from  the  bishop  with 
these  words :  **  My  Lord,  for  your  civility  in 
coming  to  see  me,  I  thank  you  ;  but  for  your 
offering  to  preach  before  me,  I  thank  you  not 
a  whit"  When  the  parliament  assembled  in 
1553,  the  king,  who  was  languishing  under 
the  decline  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
ordered  the  two  houses  to  attend  him  at 
>\liitehall,  where  Bishop  Ridley  preached 
before  him,  recommending,  with  such  energy, 
the  duties  of  beneficence  and  charity,  that  hia 
majesty  sent  for  him,  to  inquire  how  he  could 
best  put  those  duties  in  practice ;  and  the 
result  of  this  sermon  and  conference  was,  a 
determination  in  the  king  to  found,  or  incor- 
porate anew,  and  endow  with  ample  revenue, 
those  noble  institutions—Christ's,  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VL,  Ridley  was 
earnest  in  attempting  to  set  Lady  Jane  Grey 
on  the  throne ;  but  when  the  design  had  mis- 
carried, he  went  to  Mary  to  do  her  homage, 
and  submit  himself  to  her  clemency.  His 
reception  was  such  as  he  might  have  expected : 
he  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
It  has  been  thought  he  might  have  recovered 
the  queen's  favour,  if  he  would  have  brought 
the  weight  of  his  learning  and  authority  to 
countenance  her  procee^ngs  in  religion. 
He  was,  however,  too  honest  to  act  against 
his  conviction ;  and  after  eight  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  was  conveyed  from 
thence  to  Oxford,  where,  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1555,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
heresy. 

Ridley  now  prepared  himself  for  his  ap- 
proaching death ;  which  a  good  conscience 
made  him  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  joy  and 
triumph.  He  called  it  his  marriage ;  and,  in 
the  evening  preceding  his  execution,  behaved 
himself  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  ever. 
His  brother  offered  to  watch  all  night  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  suffer  him,  saying, 
"  that  he  minded  (God  willing)  to  go  to  bed, 
and  to  sleep  as  quietly  that  night  as  ever  he 
did  io  bis  life."    When  Ridley  arrived  at  the 


place  of  execution,  he  earnestly  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  till  he  saw,  shortly 
after,  Latimer  descending  to  the  spot ;  upon 
which,  with  a  most  cheerful  countenance,  he 
ran  to  him,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  and 
comforted  him,  saying,  **Be  of  good  heart, 
brother,  for  God  will  either  assuage  die  fury 
of  the  fiame,  or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it ' 
Then,  moving  to  the  stake,  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  earnestly,  as  did  Latimer  likewise. 
Then  nsing,  they  conferred  together  a  little 
while.  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  recanted  in  King 
Edward's  time,  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
thorn.  He  chose  for  his  text  these  words, — 
"  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.** 
>Vhen  the  sermon  was  finished,  Ridley  asked 
Latimer  whether  he  would  first  answer  it: 
but  Latimer  desiring  Ridley  to  begin,  both 
of  them  kneeling  down,  Ridley,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Lord  Williams,  Dr.  Marshal^ 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  other  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  said,  **  I  beseech 
you,  my  lord,  even  for  Christ's  sake,  that  I 
may  speak  but  two  or  three  words.'*  And 
while  Lord  Williams  was  inclining  his  head 
to  ask  the  mayor  and  vice-chancellor  whether 
he  might  permit  him  to  speak,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  bailiffs  ran  up  hastily  to  him,  and 
with  their  hands  stopping  his  mouth,  said, — 
**  Master  Ridley,  if  you  will  revoke  your 
erroneous  opinions,  and  recant  the  same,  you 
shall  not  only  have  liberty  to  do  so,  but  filso 
the  benefit  of  a  subject ; — that  is,  your  life.'* 
—"Not  otherwise?"  said  he.  "No,"  re- 
turned Dr.  Marshall ;  "  therefore,  if  you  will 
not  do  so,  then  there  is  no  remedy,  but  you 
must -suffer  for  your  deserts."  "  Well,"  re- 
plied the  noble  martyr, "  so  long  as  the  breath 
is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ,  and  his  known  truth.  God's  will  be 
done  in  me.**  After  this  speech,  he  rose  up 
and  said  with  a  loud  voice, — "  Well,  then,  I 
commit  my  cause  to  Almighty  God,  who 
will  judge  all  indifferently."  Ridley,  being 
stripped  to  his  shin,  stood  at  the  stake,  and 
prayed :  "  O  Heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto 
thee  most  hearty  thanks  for  that  tnou  hast 
called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  thee,  even  unto 
death.  I  beseech  thee,  I^rd  God,  take 
mercy  upon  the  realm  of  England,  and  deliver 
the  same  from  all  her  enemies."  Then  the 
smith  took  an  iron  chain,  and  brought  it 
round  the  two  martyrs,  and,  as  he  was  driving 
in  the  staple.  Dr.  Ridley  shook  the  chain, 
and  said  to  the  smith,  "  Good  fellow,  knock 
it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh  will  have  its  course." 
His  brother  now  brought  him  some  gun- 
powder in  a  bag,^nd  would  have  tied  it  about 
his  neck.  The  bishop  asked  what  it  was, 
and,  being  informed,  said,  "  I  take  it  to  be 
sent  of  God,  therefore  I  will  receive  it  ai 
sent  of  him.  And  have  yon  any  for  my 
brother?"  meaning  Latimer.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  bade  him  give  it 
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to  him  betime,  lest  it  ihoiild  be  too  late,  ' 
which  was  accordingly  done.     He  then  be- 
sought the  interest  of  Lord  Williams  for  se- 
veral poor  men,  and  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
feared  ^onld  be  injured  by  his  death.     A 
fagot,  ready  kindled,  was  now  laid  at  Rid- 
ley's feet ;  to  whom  Latimer  said, — "  Be  of 
good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and  pby  the 
man.     We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle, 
by  God's  grace,  in   England,  as  I  trust  shall 
never  be  put  out."     The  fire  being  given  to 
them,  when  Ridley  saw  it  flaming  up  towards 
him,  he  cried,  with  an  exceeding  loud  voice, 
*'  Into  thy  hands,  O  I^rd,  1  commend  my 
spirit     O  Lord,  receive  ray  spirit."     Latimer, 
on  the  other  side,  as  earnestly  praying,  **  O 
Father  of  Heaven,  receive  my  soul ;"  and  ap- 
pt>ured  to  embrace  the  flames.     After  he  had 
stroked  his  face  with  his  hand,  he  soon  died, 
apparently  with  little  or  no  pain.     But  the 
fire  on  the  other  side  was  so  ill  managed,  that 
Ridley's   lower   parts  were    consumed  long 
before  he  died — which  he  did,  calling  upon 
the  lx)rd  to  have  mercy  upon  him      He  suf- 
fered on  the  15lh  of  October,  1555.  Vide  Dr. 
iiioster  Uuileyn  Life  of  Uisfutp  RUiley ;  also 
W'ordstritrth'it  Keel.  liuy. 

Right  Divine,  the  sanction  supposed  to 
be  found  for  certain  ecclesiastical  forms  or 
arrungemcnts  in  the  word  of  God.  Hence 
we  read  of  the  divine  rights  of  Episcopacy, 
Presbyt<?ry,  Tithes,  &c.  When  most  of  the 
texts  to  which  the  appeal  I'ure  divino  has  been 
made,  are  examined  by  tne  light  of  enlight- 
ened criticism,  and  in  accordance  with  con- 
sistent principles  of  interpretation,  it  will  be 
found,  that  they  could  never  have  been  made 
to  speak  the  language  which  has  been  forced 
upon  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  blindness 
of  party  prejudice,  or  the  unblushing  effron- 
tery of  interested  party  aeal.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  afford  countenance  to  none  of  the 
parties  who  make  the  appeal,  but  authorita- 
tively inculcate  a  doctrine,  or  establish  a 
practice  of  an  altogether  different  nature  from 
the  matters  in  dispute. 

RiGHTEousNKss,  justicc,  holiucss.  The 
righteousness  of  God  is  the  absolute  and 
essential  perfection  of  his  nature ;  sometimes 
it  is  put  for  his  justice.  The  righti'ousness 
of  Christ  denot*  s  not  only  his  absolute  per- 
fection, but  is  taken  for  his  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  suffering  the  penalty  thereof 
in  our  stead.  The  righteousness  of  the  law 
is  that  obedience  which  the  law  requires. 
The  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  as  received  by  faith.  The 
saints  have  a  threefold  righteousness.  I.  The 
righteousness  of  their  persons,  as  in  Christ, 
his  merit  being  imputed  to  them,  and  they 
accepted  on  the  account  thereof.  "1  Cor.  v.  21 ; 
Eph.  V.  27 ;  Isaiah  xlv.  24.  2.  The  righte- 
ousness of  their  principles  being  derived 
from,  and  formetl  according  to,  the  rule  of 
right,  Pt.  cxix.  \V.    3.  The  righteousness  of 


their  lives,  produced  by  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  withtmt  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord,  Heb.  ziii.  24 ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  IL  See  Imputation,  Justification, 
Sanctificatioh  ;  Didtinson'M  Letters,  let  12 : 
Withermoon*8  Essay  on  Imputed  Btghteous- 
ness;  Hervey's  Tkeron  and  Attpasio;  Dr. 
OwenonJustificathn;  WaUss  l^o^ib^  vol.  iiL 
p.  532,  oct.  ed. ;  Jenks  om  Smbmimum  to  tkt 
HiqhteoHsneas  of  God. 

Rite,  a  solemn  act  of  religion ;  an  external 
ceremony.  (See  Ceremony.)  For  the  rites 
of  the  Jews,  see  Lowman's  Hebrew  Bittml: 
Spencer  de  Heb.  Leg, ;  DureU  on  the  Mosak 
Institution  ;  Bishop  Law*s  Theory  of  Beligii>a . 
p.  89,  6th  ed. ;  UodwuCs  Mo&es  and  Aanm  .- 
Edwards's  Survey  of  all  Beiigioms,  voL  l  ch. 
9  ;  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities. 

Ritual,  a  book  directing  the  order  vxi 
manner  to  be  observed  in  performing  diTin^ 
service  in  a  particular  charch,  diocese,  or  th« 
like. 

Robinson,  John,  minister  of  the  inde- 
pendent church  in  Holland,  to  which  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England  belonged,  wni 
bom  in  England  in  1575,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  In  1602,  he  became  pastor  of  t 
dissenting  congregation  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  removed  with  them  to  Leyden  in 
Holland  in  1^10.  It  wns  his  intention  tt> 
follow  his  congregation  to  the  New  World, 
but  his  death  in  1625  prerented.  He  vss 
a  man  of  genius,  quick  penetration,  rcsdy 
wit,  and  of  great  modesty,  integrity,  ani 
candour.  His  classical  learning  and'amte- 
ness  in  disputation  were  acknowledged  by 
his  opponents.  In  his  farewell  ad£vss  to 
the  emigrants,  he  says,  **  If  God  reveal  as? 
thing  to  you  by  anpr  other  instmment  of  his. 
be  as  ready  to  receive  it,  as  ever  yon  were  to 
receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  im 
verily  persuaded,  I  am  very  confident,  that 
the  Lord  has  more  troth  yet  to  break  ont  of 
his  holy  word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently bewail  the  condition  of  che  reformed 
churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  reli- 
gion, and  will  go  at  present  no  further  than 
the  instnmients  of  their  reformation.  TV 
Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyoDd 
what  Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  his  vDl 
our  good  God  has  revealed  to  Cahrin,  tbetr 
will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  th^ 
Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  ftst  where  the} 
were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  jti 
saw  not  all  things.*'  He  published  a  **  D^ 
fence  of  the  Brownists  ;**  **  Jusdficatico  (^ 
the  Separation  from  the  Chnrch  of  EngiaDdr 
"  People's  Plea  for  the  exercise  of  Prophe- 
sying," 1618}  "Essays  Moral  and  Divine," 
1628. 

Rogereens,  so  called  from  John  Ro««fS 
their  chief  leader.  They  appeared  in  Ne« 
England  about  1677.  Tne  principal  diitiB* 
g^ishing  tenet  of  this  denomination  was,  that 
worship  performed  the  first  day  of  the  ineck 
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was  a  species  of  idolatry  which  they  ought 
to  oppose.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  used 
a  variety  of  measures  to  disturb  those  who 
were  assembled  for  public  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

RoMAiNE,  William,  was  bom  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1714,  at  Hartlepool,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  exemplary  piety,  though  not  of  great 
wealth ;  and  was  one  of  the  refugees  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He 
educated  his  son  in  those  principles  which 
were,  through  life,  his  shield  and  buck- 
ler, and  which  he  would  not  have  exchang- 
ed, could  th»  world  have  been  laid  at  his 
feet  His  parents,  discoYcring  his  early 
genius,  placed  him  at  the  celebrated  gram- 
mar-school founded  by  Bernard  Gilpin. 
There  he  gaineil  much  sound  learning  and 
religious  knowledge,  and  there  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  his  future  fame.  In  the  year 
1 730,  his  father  having  previously  determined 
him  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  entered 
at  Hertfonl  College,  and  from  thence  he  was 
reni!>ved  to  Christ  Church  College.  In  Oc- 
tob<»r,  1737,  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
artH,  after  having  been  ordained  a  deacon, 
at  Hereford,  by  Dr.  Henry  Egerton.  He 
then  became  curate  of  Loe  Trenchard,  in 
Devonshire.  In  17ii9  his  great  love  of  truth 
roused  him  publicly  to  attack  Dr.  Warburton, 
on  his  **  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  In  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Hoadley  ;  and  became  curate  to  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  had  in  his 
possession  the  two  livings  of  B  instead  and 
Horton,  both  in  Middlesex.  Owing  to  the 
intimacy  and  friendship  subsisting  between 
Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Romaine,  he  became 
actiuainted  with  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  and 
was  appointed  his  chaplain.  Through  his 
medium  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  St 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  at  that  time,  (though 
only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,)  so  great 
was  his  zeal  for  religion  and  the  success  of 
("hristianity,  that  he  delivered  a  sermon  on 
Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  court  of  aldermen.  This  sermon  dis- 
played close  thinking,  and  sound  reasoning. 
Shortly  after  that  event  it  was  his  wish  and 
determination,  owing  to  many  unpleasing 
circumstances,  to  leave  London  for  his  native 
place ;  but  this  he  was  not  permitted  to  do ; 
for,  as  he  was  about  to  embark,  a  gentleman 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  the 
result  was,  that  his  friend  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  lectureship  of  St  George's,  in  Bo- 
tolph-lane,  and  St  Botolph's,  Billingsgate, 
which  were  then  vacant  Mr.  Romaine  con- 
sented to  remain  in  the  metropolis,  and  to 
become  a  candidate ;  and  was,  in  the  year 
1748,  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Botolph's,  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
«f   St   Dunstan's-in-the-West,  and    at    St 


George's,  Hanover-square,  to  wliieh  he  was 
appointed  morning  preacher.  His  faithful- 
ness, united  to  his  elotiuence,  indticed 
many  to  attend  to  his  ministry,  and  in  a 
short  time  his  congregations  were  immense. 
His  success  created  violent  clamours  and 
opposition  against  him.  The  rector  refused 
him  the  use  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  uff.iir 
was  brought  into  the  Court  of  King*;! 
Bench.  The  decision  deprived  him  of  one 
of  his  lectureships,  but  confirmed  him  in 
the  other,  and  endowed  it  with  a  salary  of 
eighteen  pounds  a  year.  Here  his  labour  of 
love  was  again  interrupted  by  the  church- 
wardens, who  refused  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  church  till  seven  o'clock,  and  to  light  it 
when  required ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to 
preach  by  the  light  of  one  candle,  till  by  the 
interference  of  Dr.  Terrick,  the  then  bishop 
of  London,  with  the  rector  and  churchwar- 
dens, he  was  allowed  to  continue  quietly  in 
his  ministerial  labours  for  six  years ;  when 
he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  nt 
St  Olave's.  In  February,  175.*),  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Price ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  accepted  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew 
Wardrobe,  and  St  Anne's  Bhickfriars,  K)th 
of  which  he  held  till  his  death.  The  biMie- 
volence  of  Mr.  Romaine  was  very  extensive. 
The  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  the  Bible 
Si^cicty  for  distributing  Bibles  among  his 
Majesty's  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  his  exertions. 

His  end  was  peaceful  and  serene,  and  he 
could  reflect  on  the  moment  of  his  dissolution 
with  that  happy  composure  which  the  good 
tnan  alone  can  feel.  The  last  sermon  he 
preached  was  at  St  Dunstan's ;  he  complained 
of  indisposition  after  the  services,  and  gra- 
dually became  weaker.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1795,  he  left  town  for  change  of  air,  and  felt 
revived  for  a  short  time,  which  was  an  alter- 
ation he  was  n6t  at  all  anxious  to  experience. 
On  the  sabbath  day,  July  2S,  1795,  he  ex- 
pired, and  was  interred  in  the  rectory  vault 
of  Blackfriars  Church. 

The  publications  of  this  venerable  man 
were  numerous  and  valuable.  The  principal 
among  them  consisted  of  "  A  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance and  Lexicon  of  Marius  de  Calasio,** 
four  vols,  folio ;  "  Nine  Sermons  on  the  I07th 
Psalm ;"  '*  A  Discourse  on  the  Self-existence 
of  Jesus  Christ ;"  "  The  Life  of  Faitli  ;'* 
*'  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  I/ord's  Sup- 
per, brieflv  stated  ;"  "  The  Walk  of  Faith," 
2  vols. ;  "The  Triumph  of  Faith,"  &c.  &c. 
Vide  HaweijsH  Life  of  Mr.  Romaine ;  abto  his 
Life  and  Works;  Jonat^s  Christ,  Bioij. 

Romish  CncRCH.  See  Church,  and  Po- 
pery. 

Rosary,  a  bunch  or  string  of  beads  on 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  count  their 
prayers. 

RosfcRuciAMH,  a  name  assumed  by  a  sect 
or   cabal  of  Uermetical    philoeopherH,   wh« 
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arose,  as  it  has  been  said,  or  at  least  became 
first  taken  notice  of,  in  Germany,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
bound  themselves  together  by  a  solemn  secret, 
irhich  they  all  swore  inviolably  to  preserve ; 
and  obliged  themselves,  at  their  admission 
into  the  order,  to  a  strict  observance  of  cer- 
tain established  rules.  The^  pretended  to 
know  all  sciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  -, 
whereof  they  published  themselves  the  res- 
torers. They  pretended  to  be  masters  of 
abundance  of  important  secrets,  and,  among 
others,  that  of  the  philosopher's  stone;  all 
which  they  affirmed  to  have  received  bv  tra- 
dition from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans, 
the  Magi,  and  Gymnosophists.  They  have 
been  distinguished  by  several  names,  accom- 
modated to  the  several  branches  of  their  doc- 
trine. Because  they  pretend  to  protract  the 
period  of  human  life  by  means  of  certain  nos- 
trums, and  even  to  restore  youth,  they  were 
called  ImmortaUs ;  as  they  pretended  to  know 
all  things,  thev  have  been  called  Illuminati; 
and,  because  they  have  made  no  appearance 
for  several  years,  unless  the  sect  of  Illumi- 
nated which  lately  started  up  on  the  continent 


derives  its  ori^  from  them,  they  have  been 
callid  the  Invisible  Brothers.  Their  society 
is  frequently  signed  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C^ 
which  some  among  them  interpret  Fratna 
Boris  Cocti ;  it  being  pretended  that  the 
matter  of  the  philosopher  s  stone  is  dew  con- 
cocted, exalted,  &c 

Roundheads,  a  name  of  reproach  coined 
about  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  applied 
to  such  as  refused  to  join  in  the  pro&ne  pnc- 
tices  of  their  neighbours,  set  up  the  worship 
of  God  in  their  umilies,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  religion.  ^  Down  widi 
the  Roundheads!**  was  a  common  watch- 
word. It  was  bestowed  either  becaose  the 
Puritans  usually  wore  short  hair,  and  the 
Royal  party  long ;  or,  because,  some  say,  the 
queen,  at  Strafiford*s  trial,  asked,  in  reference 
to  Prynne,  who  that  roondheaded  man  was 
who  spoke  so  strongly.  The  device  on  the 
standard  of  Colonel  Cook,  a  parliamentary 
officer,  was  a  man  in  armour  cutting  off  the 
comer  of  a  square  cap  with  a  sword.  His 
motto  was,  Muio  quadnia  rohmdis. 

Russian  Church.    See  Chubch,  Grzke. 
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Sabbatarians,  those  who  keep  the  seveuth 
day  as  the  sabbath.  They  are  to  be  found 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  among  the  Bap- 
tists. They  object  to  the  reasons  which  are 
generally  alleged  for  keeping  the  first  day  ; 
and  assert,  that  the  change  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  was  effected  by  Constantine  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  three  fol- 
lowing propositions  contain  a  summary  of 
their  principles  as  to  this  article  of  the  sab- 
bath, by  Which  they  stand  distinguished.  1. 
That  God  hath  required  the  observation  of 
the  seventh,  or  last  day  of  every  week,  to  be 
observed  by  mankind  iihiversally  for  the 
weekly  sabbath.  2.  That  this  command  of 
God  is  perpetually  binding  on  man  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.  And,  3.  That  this  sacred 
rest  of  the  seventh-day  sabbath  is  not  (by 
divine  authority)  changed  from  the  seventh 
and  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that 
the  Scripture  doth  no  where  require  the  ob- 
servation of  any  other  day  of  the  week  for 
the  weekly  sabbath,  but  the  seventh  da^  only. 
They  hold,  in  common  with  other  Christians, 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
There  are  two  congregations  of  the  Sabbata- 
rians in  London ;  one  among  the  General 
Baptists,  meeting  in  Mill  Yard,  the  trust- 
deeds  of  which  date  as  far  back  as  1678,  but 
which  is  now  reduced  in  number  to  seven 
females;  the  other  among  the  Particular 
Baptists,  in  Cripple^te.  There  are,  also,  a 
few  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom;   and  in  America  there  are  eighteen 


churches,  twenty-nine  ministers,  and  2862 
communicants.  They  are  there  called  S&- 
ventii-day  Baptists,  A  tract,  in  support  of 
this  doctrine,  was  published  by  Mr.  Corn- 
thwaite,  in  1740.  See  Evans's  Sketch  of  the 
Denominations  of  the  Christum  World;  and 
books  under  next  article. 

Sabbath,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  ngni- 
fies  rest,  and  is  the  seventh  day  ofue  week ; 
a  day  appointed  for  religioos  duties,  and  a 
total  cessation  from  work,  in  commemoratioo 
of  God*s  resting  on  the  seventh  day;  aod 
likewise  in  memorial  of  the  redemption  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egyptian  boi^age. 

Concerning  the  time  whenthe  sabbath  was 
first  instituted  there  have  been  different  opm- 
ions.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  seventh  day  mentioned  in  Geo. 
iL  is  onl^  there  spoken  of  dia  wpoX^^cMc.  or 
by  •anticipation;  and  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  that  the  historian,  writing  after 
it  was  instituted,  there  gives  the  reason  of  its 
institution  :  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
case,  as  it  is  never  mentioned  daring  the 
patriarchal  age.  But  against  this  sentuneot 
it  is  urged,  1.  That  it  cannot  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  the  inspired  penman  would  have 
mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh 
day  amon^  the  primeval  transacticms,  if  such 
sanctification  had  not  taken  place  untU  S500 
years  afterwards.  2.  That  considering  Adam 
was  restored  to  fiivour  through  a  Mediator, 
and  a  religious  Service  instituted,  which  naa 
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was  required  to  observe,  in  testimony  not 
only  uf  his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but 
also  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  an  institution  so  grand 
and  solemn,  and  so  necessary  to  the  observ- 
ance of  this  service,  should  be  then  existent 
3.  That  it  is  no  proof  against  its  existence 
because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  no  more  than  it  is  against  its  existence 
from  Moses  to  the  end  of  David*s  reign, 
which  was  near  44U  years.  4.  That  the  sab- 
bath was  mentioned  as  a  well-known  solem- 
nity before  the  promulgation  of  the  law, 
Exodus  XV  i.  23.  For  the  manner  in  which 
the  Jews  kept  it,  and  the  awful  consequences 
of  neglecting  it,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35 ;  Neh.  xiii. 
16,  18;  Jer.  xvii.  21;  Ezek.  xx.  16,  17; 
Numb.  XV.  23—36. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  sab- 
bath is  altered  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week.      The  arguments  for  the 
change  are  these: — 1.  As   the  seventh  day 
was  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church  in  me- 
mory of  the  rest  of  God  after  the  works  of 
the    creation,    and    their    deliverance    from 
Pharaoh's  tyranny,  so  the  first  day  of  the 
week  has  always  been  obsi^rved  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion.     2.  Christ  conferred  particular  honour 
upon  it,  by  not  only  rising  from  the  dead, 
but  also  by  repented  visits  to  his  disciples 
on  that  day.     3.  It  is  called  the  Lord's  Day, 
Kvpiaxrif  a  term  otherwise  only  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  sacred 
supper,   1  Cor.  xi«.20,   and  as,  in  the  latter 
passage,  it  denotes  that  which  specially  com- 
memorates the  death  of  our  Lord,  it  seems 
indisputable  that  it  is  applied  in  the  former  to 
that  which  specially  commemorates  his  re- 
surrection* Rev.  L  10.     4.  On   this  day   the 
apostles    were    assembled,   when    the   Holy 
Ghost  came  down  so  visibly  upon  them,  to 
qualify  them  for  Uie  conversion  of  the  world. 
a.  On  this  day  ti%  find  St.  Paul  preaching  in 
Troas,   when   the  disciples   came    to  break 
bread.     6.  The  directions   the  apostles  give 
to  the  Christians  plainly  allude  to  their  reli- 
gious assemblies  on  the  first  day.     7.  Pliny 
refers  to  a  certain  day  of  the  week  being  kept 
as  a  festival,  in  honour  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  and  the  primitive  Christians  kept  it 
in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

These  arguments,  it  is  true,  are  not  satis- 
factory to  some,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  no  law  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  first  day.  However,  it  may 
be  observed  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  precise 
time  that  is  nniversallv  binding,  as  that  one 
day  out  of  seven  is  to  be  regarded.  **  As  it 
is  impossible,**  says  Dr.  D>oddridge,  "  cer- 
tainly to  determine  which  is  the  seventh  day 
from  the  creation  ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  ab- 
furditj  of  the  scheme  which  lappotes  it  one 


great  plain,  the  change  of  place  will  neces- 
sarily occasion  some  alteration  in  the  time  of 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  any  day  in  ques- 
tion, it  being  always  at  the  same  time,  some- 
where or  otner,  sun-rising  and  sun-setting, 
noon  and  midnight,  it  seems  very  unreason- 
able to  lay  such  a  stress  upon  the  particular 
day  as  some  do.  It  seems  abundantly  suffi- 
cient that  there  be  six  days  of  labour  and  one 
of  reli^ous  rest,  which  there  will  be  upon  the 
Christian  and  the  Jewish  scheme.** 

As  the  sabbath  is  of  divine  institution,  so 
it  is  to  be  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord.     Numer- 
ous have  been  the  days  appointed  by  men  for 
religious  services  ;  but  these  are  not  binding, 
because  of  human  institution.      Not  so  the 
sabbath.     Hence  the  fourth  commandment  is 
ushered  in  with  a  peculiar  emphasis — '*  Rf- 
member  that  thou  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day.** 
This  institution  is  wise  as  to  its  ends:  that 
God   may  be  worshipped ;  man  instructed ; 
nations  benefited ;  and  families  devoted   to 
the  service  of  God.     It  is  lasting  as  to  its 
duration.     The  abolition  of  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable;   unscriptural,   Exod.   xxxi.    13; 
and  every  way  disadvantageous  to  the  body, 
to  society,  to  the  soul,  and  even  to  the  brute 
creation.     It  is,  however,  awfully  violated  by 
visiting,  feasting,  indolence,  buymg  and  sell- 
ing, working,  worldly  amusements,  and  tra- 
velling. **  Look  into  the  streets,**  says  Bishop 
Porteus,  **  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  see  whe- 
ther they  convey  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest. 
Do  not  our  servants  and  our  cattle  seem  to 
be  almost  as  fully  occupied  on  that  day  as  on 
any  other  ?    And,  as  if  this  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient infringement  of  their  rights,  we  con- 
trive, by  needless  entertainments  at   home, 
and  needless  journeys  abroad,  which  are  often 
by  choice  and  incUnation  reserved  for  this 
very  day,  to  take  up  all  the  little  remaining 
part  of  their  leisure  time.     A  sabbath  day's 
journey  was  among  the  Jews  a  proverbial 
expression  for  a  very  short  one ;  among  us 
it  can  have  no  such  meaning  affixed  to  it 
That  day   seems  to  be   considered  by   too 
man^  as  set  apart,  by  divine  and  human  au- 
thority, for  the  purpose,  not  of  rest,  but  of 
its  direct  opposite,  the  labour  of  travelling, 
thus  adding  one  day  more  of  torment  to  those 
generous  but  wretched  animals  whose  ser- 
vices they  hire;  and  who,  being  generally 
strained  beyond  their  strength  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week,  have,  of  ail  creatures  under 
heaven,  the  best  and  most  equitable  claim  to 
suspension  of  labour  on  the  seventh.** 

As  soon  as  Christianity  was  protected  by 
the  civil  government,  the  Lord's  Day  was 
ordered  by  law  to  be  kept  sacred.  AU  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  law,  excepting  such  as 
were  deemed  of  absolute  necessity,  or  of  cha- 
rity, as  setting  slaves  at  liberty,  &c.,  were 
strictly  forbidden;  and  all  secular  business, 
excepting  such  as  was  of  necessity  or *mercy, 
was  prohibited ;  aiMi  by  a  law  of  Tbeodottus* 
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senior,  and  another  by  Theodosiut,  junior, 
no  i>ublic  franicH  or  shows,  no  amasemenU  or 
ri'orcationg,  were  permitted  to  be  practised  on 
that  day.  (See  Cod.  Theod,  lib.  iL  tit  8,  dt 
/rriin ;  CW.  Justin,  lib.  ill ;  Cod.  Theod,  lib. 
XV.  de  itpectaculU,  lit  5,  leg.  yt.)  The  day 
■was  consecrated  by  all  the  primitiye  Chris- 
tians to  a  re^lar  and  devout  attendance  upon 
the  solemnities  of  public  worshin,  and  otner 
religious  exercises  ;  and,  as  Bingham  says  in 
his  Christian  Antiquities,  **  they  spent  it  in 
such  employments  as  were  proper  to  set  forth 
the  glorj-  of  the  I^rd,  in  holding  religions 
assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  the  several 
parts  of  divine  service,  psalmody,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  preaching,  praying,  and  receiving 
the  Communion ;  and  such  was  the  flaming 
zeal  of  those  pious  votaries,  that  nothing  but 
sickness,  or  a  great  necessity,  or  impnson- 
ment,  or  banishment,  could  detain  them  from 
it."  A.  further  pnx)f  of  the  sanctity  in  which 
tin  y  held  the  sabbath  was  their  pious  and 
zealous  observance  of  the  Saturday  evening, 
or  rather  from  midnight  to  break  of  day  on 
the  lA>rd'8  Day.  This  time  the  early  Chris- 
tians spent  in  the  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and 
l^'rsons  of  all  ranks  employed  it  in  prepara- 
tion  for  the  sacred  day.  It  must  also  be  fur- 
ther observed  that,  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly in  citii*s,  they  usually  had  sermons 
twice  a  day  in  the  churches,  and  that  the 
evening  was  as  well  attended  as  the  morning 
MT\  ice :  but  in  such  churches  as  had  no 
evening  sermon,  then*  were  still  the  evening 
prayers ;  and  the  Christians  of  those  times 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  attend  this 
service  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  public  wor- 
ship and  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Day.  The 
better  to  enforce  this  ol)servance  upon  such 
as  were  ungodly  or  careless,  ecclesiastical 
censures  were  inflicted  upon  them,  whether 
they  frequented  places  of  public  amusement, 
or  8|>«^nt  the  day  in  indolence  at  home. 
These  observations  chiefly  refer  to  the  period 
between  the  publication  of  the  gospel  by  the 
a{)ostle8  and  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury— a  period  when  this  day  might  be  ex- 
peeted  to  be  observed  more  in  accordance 
with  the  conmiand  of  Christ  and  the  will  of 
the  Holy  Ghost 

The  evils  arising  from  sabbath-breaking 
are  greatly  to  be  lamented ;  they  are  an  in- 
tuit to  God,  an  injury  to  ourselves,  and  an 
awful  example  to  our  servants,  our  children, 
and  our  friends.  To  sanctify  this  day,  we 
should  consider  it,  1.  A  day  of  rest;  not,  in- 
deed, to  exclude  works  of  mercy  and  charity, 
but  a  cessation  from  all  labour  and  care. — 2. 
As  a  day  of  remembrance  ;  of  creation,  pre- 
servation, redemption. — 3.  As  a  day  of  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  in  which  we  should  culti- 
vate communion  with  God,  Rev.  L  10.^-4. 
As  a  day  of  public  worship.  Acts  xx.  7 ;  John 
XX.  10.— .'».  As  a  <lay  of  joy.  Is.  Ivi.  2;  Ps, 
cxviii.  24. — 6.  As*  a  day  of  praise,  Ps.  cxvi. 


12 — 14. — 7.  As  a  day  of  anticipation ;  lookiog 
forward  to  that  buly,  happy,  and  eternal  sab- 
bath that  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

See  Chandler's  Two  Sermons  <m  the  Sab- 
bath; Wright  OH  the  Sabbath;  WaUss  Hd, 
of  Times  and  Places ;  Orion's  six  IHsc.  on  tie 
Lord's  Datf ;  KennicotCs  Ser.  amd  DiaL  an  the 
Sabbath;  Bp,  Porteus's  Sermons^  voL  L  ser. 
9  ;  WatU'i  Sermons,  vol  i.,  ser.  57 ;  5.  iW- 
mer's  Apology  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  Ken- 
nicott  on  the  Obligations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  ppi 
184,  185;  Conder's  and  Bwder's  Law  of  tk 
Sabbath  ;  />.  Wardlaw  on  the  Sabbath, 

Sabellians,  a  sect  in  the  third  eentaiy 
that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellias,  a 
philosopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  tanght  that 
there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained  that  the  Word 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtaes,  emana- 
tions, or  functions  of  the  Deity  ;  and  held 
that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is  the  Father  of  aU 
things;  that  he  descended  into  the  Virgin, 
became  a  child,  and  was  bom  of  her  as  a  foa; 
and  that,  having  accomplished  the  mystery 
of  our  salvation,  he  diffused  himsdf  on  tbe 
apostles  in  tongues  of  ftrev  and  was  then  de- 
nominated the  Holy  Ghost.  This  they  ex- 
plained by  resembbng  God  to  the  son ;  the 
illuminating  virtue  or  qoality  of  which  was  the 
Word,  and  its  warming  Tirtne  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  Word,  they  taught,  was  dartei 
like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
redemption  ;  and  that,  being  reascended  into 
heaven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were 
communicated  after  a  like  manner  to  tbe 
apostles. 

Sabians,  Mendattes,  otherwise  iin]mh 
perl)r  called  Christians  of  St.  John,  a  lect 
flourishing  at  Bossora,  Shnster,  and  other 
places  in  the  East  Their  numbers  have  been 
computed  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  thoasazi4 
families.  They  call  themselves  Bendeh  B^ 
''  creatures  of  the  life,"  and  Mendai  Yakia, 
^  Disciples  of  John,**  meaning  the  Baptist, 
whom  they  regard  as  thei^  foonder.^liej 
seem  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  Jei^ 
and  Christians.  The  first  verses  of  Johns 
Gospel  they  apply  to  the  Bi^>tist,  and  reprd 
Chnst  as  a  prophet,  but  one  of  his  fbUowen. 
In  their  places  of  worship  they  have  no 
images  or  ornaments  of  any  kind  whaterer. 
They  hold  the  Jordan  in  great  veneratioB ; 
but,  owing  to  adverse  circuHistanoes,  tbcir 
pilgrimages  to  that  river  have  in  a  great  owa- 
sure  ceased.  Baptism  they  celebrate  witk 
peculiar  solemnity,  especially  on  the  day 
when  that  of  John  was  instituted.  They  go 
down  into  the  river  to  receive  the  rite,  vhiek 
is  performed  by  the  priest,  who  holds  a  vcatel 
with  water  in  his  hand,  and  pours  it  opoo 
each  person  singly,  saying, — •*  I  renew  A  J 
baptism  in  the  name  of  our  Father  and  Sa- 
viour, John;  who,  in  this  manner,  baptiied 
the  Jews  in  the  Jordan,  and  saved  them :  ^ 
shall  save  thee  also.**    Their  priests  officiate 
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in  vestments  of  camel's  skin  ;  and  they  eat 
I'K'usts  and  honey  sacramentally.  Few,  ex- 
ct'iit  the  prict»ts  are  acquainted  with  their  an- 
cicnt  language,  which  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Syriac,  and  is  supposed  to  come  near  to 
that  formerly  spoken  in  Galilee,  whence  they 
emigrated  to  the  places  which  they  now  in- 
habit. The  principal  books  which  they  pos- 
sess in  this  language  are,  Sedra  VAdam^  "the 
liiKik  of  Adam  ;"  Drashia  Yahia^  "  the  Dis- 
putation of  John  ;'*  Setiar  MeUinshe^  "  the 
liook  of  the  Zodiac."  They  contain  the 
dogmas  of  the  sect ;  their  rites,  historical 
notices,  and  astrological  rules.  Of  the  first, 
Professor  Norbcrg,  of  Lund  in  Sweden,  who 
spent  several  years  in  the  East,  and  was  an 
eminent  oriental  scholar,  has  published  a 
translation,  together  with  a  Lexicon  and  an 
Onomaslicon. 

Sauians,  from  hIV,  a  host,  is  also  the  name 
given  to  an  ancient  sect  of  idolaters,  who«e 
religion  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
planets,  or  the  host  of  heaven:  hence  the 
appellation. 

Sacxtopuori,  a  denomination  in  the  fourth 
century,  so  called,  because  they  always  went 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  affected  great  auste- 
rity and  penance. 

Sack,  Brethren  of  the,  a  religious  order, 
which  was  established  about  the  beginning  of 
th'.'  thirteenth  century,  and  had  monasteries 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 
The  brethren  were  very  austere ;  for  they 
neither  ate  flesh  nor  drank  wine.  Besides 
the  sack  which  they  wore,  and  from  which 
tlicy  t(K)k  the  name,  they  went  bare-legged, 
and  had  only  wooden  sandals  on  their  feet 

Sacrament  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
siwramentum,  which  signifies  an  oath,  parti- 
ciilarlj'  the  oath  taken  by  solders  to  be  true 
to  their  country  and  general  The  word  was 
a«l(>pted  by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church, 
to  denote  those  ordinances  of  religion  by 
which  Christians  came  under  an  obligation 
of  obedience^  to  God,  and  which  obligation, 
they  supposed,  was  equally  sacred  with  that 
of  an  oath.  See  Vow.  Of  sacraments,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  Protestant  Churches 
admit  of  but  two;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out 
from  Scripture,  if  the  definition  of  a  sacra- 
nunt  be  just  which  is  given  by  the  Church 
of  F^ngland.  By  that  church,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  sacrament  is  declared  to  be  **  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by 
(^hrist  himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  re- 
ceive the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof."  See  Baptism,  and  ix>rd*s  Supper, 
The  Romanists,  however,  add  to  this  number, 
confirmation,  penance,  extreme  unction,  or- 
dination, and  marriage,  holding  in  all  seven 
s;icraments.  See  Popery.  Numerous,  how- 
ever, as  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish  Church 
are,  a  sect  of  Christians  sprang  up  in  Eng- 


land, early  in  the  lust  century,  who  increastnl 
their  number.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
a  Dr.  Deacon.  According  to  these  men, 
every  rite,  and  every  phrase,  in  the  book 
called  the  Apostolical  Constitutions^  were  cer- 
tainly in  use  «mong  the  apostles  themselves. 
Still,  however,  they  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  sacraments. 
The  greater  sacraments  are  only  two,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  lesser  arc  no 
fewer  than  ten,  viz  five  belonging  to  baptism 
— exorcism,  anointing  with  oil,  the  white 
garment,  a  taste  of  milk  and  honey,  and 
anointing  with  chrism  or  ointment.  The 
other  five  are — the  sign  of  the  cross,  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  unction  of  the  sick,  holy  orders, 
and  matrimony.  This  sect,  however,  if  not 
extinguished,  is  supposed  to  be  in  its  last 
wane.  Its  fomider  published,  in  1748,  his 
full,  true,  and  comprehensive  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  two  catechisms,  octavo. 

Sacramentarianr,  a  general  name  given 
to  all  such  as  have  held  erroneous  opinions 
respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Catholics,  by  way  of 
reproach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
other  Protestants. 

Sacrifice,  an  offering  made  to  God,  on  an 
altar,  by  means  of  a  regular  minister,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  power,  and  a  payment 
of  homage.  Sacrifices  (though  the  term  is 
sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all  the  offer- 
ings made  to  Crod,  or  in  any  way  devoted  to 
his  service  and  honour)  differ  from  mere 
oblations  in  this,  that  in  a  sacrifice  there  is  a 
real  destruction  or  change  of  the  thing  offered ; 
whereas  an  oblation  is  only  a  simple  offering 
or  gift,  without  any  such  change  at  all :  thus, 
all  sorts  of  tithes,  and  first- fhiits,  and  what- 
ever of  men's  worldly  substance  is  consecrated 
to  God  for  the  support  of  his  worship,  and 
the  maintenance  of  his  ministers,  are  offerings, 
or  oblations ;  and  these,  under  the  Jewish  law, 
were  either  of  living  creatures,  or  other  things : 
but  sacrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  sense  of 
the  term,  were  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  con- 
sumed by  fire.  They  have,  by  divines,  been 
divided  into  bloody  and  unbloody.  Bloody 
sacrifices  were  made  of  living  creatures; 
unbloody,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They 
have  also  been  divided  into  expiatory,  impre- 
catory, and  eucharistical.  "The  nrst  kind 
were  offered  to  obtain  of  God  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;  the  second,  to  procure  some  fkvour; 
and  the  third,  to  express  thankfulness  for 
favours  already  received.  Under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads  may  all  sacrifices  be 
arranged,  though  we  are  told  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  different 
kinds, — a  number  surpassing  all  credibility. 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  the  origin  of  sacrifices.  Some 
suppose  that  they  had  their  origin  in  super- 
stition, and  were  merely  the  inventions  of 
men;  others,   that  they  originated   in    the 
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natural  sentimeDtfi  of  the  human  heart ;  others 
inugiDe  that  Grod,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  offered  to  idols,  introduced  thejn  into 
his  sendee,  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
them  as  good  in  themselves,  or  as  proper  rites 
of  worship.  "But  that  aniaal  sacrifices,** 
says  a  learned  author,  ^  were  not  instituted 
by  man,  seems  extremely  evident  firom  the 
acknowledged  universality  of  the  practice; 
from  the  wonderful  sameness  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  world  offered  these  sacri> 
fices;  and  from  the  expiation  which  was 
constantly  supposed  to  be  effected  by  them. 

*'  Now  human  reason,  even  among  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  divine  insti- 
tutions, is  allowed  to  be  incapable  of  pointing 
out  the  least  natural  fitness  or  congruity 
between  blood  and  atonement ;  between  killing 
of  God's  creatures,  and  the  receiving  a  pardon 
for  the  violation  of  God's  laws.  Tnis  conse- 
quence of  sacrifices,  when  properly  offered, 
was  the  invariable  opinion  of  the  heathens,  but 
not  the  whole  of  their  opinion  in  this  matter ; 
for  they  had  also  a  traditionary  belief  among 
them,  that  these  animal  sacrifices  were  not 
only  expiations,  but  vicarious  commutations, 
and  substituted  satisfactions  ;  and  they  called 
the  animals  so  offered  their  dvri^fvxot  the 
ransom  of  their  souls. 

^  But  if  these  notions  are  so  remote  from — 
nay,  so  contrary  to— any  lesson  that  nature 
teaches,  as  they  confessedly  are,  how  came  the 
whole  world  to  practise  the  rites  founded  upon 
them  ?.  It  is  certain  that  the  wisest  heathens, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Porphyry,  and  others, 
slighted  the  religion  of  such  sacrifices,  and 
wondered  how  an  institution  so  dismal  (as  it 
appeared  to  them),  and  so  big  with  absurdity, 
could  diff^ise  itself  through  the  world.  An 
advocate  for  the  sufficiency  of  reason  (Tindall) 
supposes  the  absurdity  prevailed  by  degrees ; 
and  the  priests  who  shared  with  their  gods, 
and  reserved  the  best  bits  for  themselves,  had 
the  chief  hand  in  this  gainful  superstition. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked,  who  were  the  priests 
in  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel  ?  or,  what  gain 
could  this  superstition  be  to  them,  when  the 
one  gave  away  his  fruits,  and  the  other  his 
animal  sacrifice,  without  being  at  liberty  to 
taste  the  least  part  of  it?  And  it  is  worth 
remarking,  that  what  this  author  wittily  calls 
the  best  bits,  and  appropriates  to  the  priests, 
appear  to  have  been  the  skin  of  the  burnt 
offering  among  the  Jews,  and  the  skin  and 
feet  among  the  heathens.*' 

Dr.  Spencer  observes  (De  Leg.  Heb.  lib. 
iiL  §  2),  that  sacrifices  were  looked  upon  as 
gifts,  and  that  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
gifts  would  have  the  same  effect  with  God  as 
with  man ;  would  appease  wrath,  conciliate 
favour  with  the  Deity,  and  testify  the  grati- 
tude and  affection  of  the  sacrificer :  and  that 
from  this  principle  proceeded  expiatory,  pre- 
catory, and  eucbaristical  offerings.  This  is 
«11  that  is  pretended  from  nati^  light  to 


countenance  this  practice.  But  how  wdl 
soever  the  comparison  may  be  thought  to  hold 
between  sacrifices  and  guts,  yet  tLe  opinioD 
that  sacrifices  would  prevail  with  God  must 
proceed  from  an  obsmration  that  gifts  had 
prevailed  with  men  *,  an  observation  this, 
which  Cain  and  Abel  had  little  opportunitv 
of  making.  And  if  the  coats  of  skin,  which 
God  directed  Adam  to  make,  were  the  re- 
mains of  sacrifices,  sure  Adam  could  not 
sacrifice  from  this  observation,  when  there 
were  no  subjects  in  the  world  upon  which  he 
could  make  these  observations.**  Kamicotf§ 
Meamd  ViMert,  on  the  Offering  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  p.  201,  &C. 

But  the  grand  objection  to  the  divine  origin 
of  sacrifices  is  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  particularly  the  following  (Jer. 
vii.  22,  23) : — **  I  spake  not  to  your  fisthers, 
nor  commanded  them,  at  the  time  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  concerning  the 
matters  of  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices;  but 
onl^  this  very  thin^  commanded  I  them, 
saying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.'*  The  inge- 
nious writer  above  referred  to,  accounts  for 
this  passage  (pp.  153  and  209)  by  referring  to 
the  transaction  at  Marah  (Exod.  xv.  23,  26), 
at  which  time  God  spake  nothing  concerning 
sacrifices :  it  certainly  cannot  be  intended  to 
contradict  the  whole  book  of  Leviticus,  which 
is  full  of  such  appointments.  Another  learned 
author,  to  account  for  the  above,  and  other 
similar  passages,  observes,  **  The  Jews  were 
diligent  in  performing  the  external  services 
of  religion ;  in  offering  prayers,  incense,  sacri- 
fices, oblations :  but  these  prayers  were  not 
offered  with  faith ;  and  their  oblations  were 
made  more  frequently  to  their  idols  than  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  Hebrew  idiom 
excludes  with  a  general  negative,  in  a  com- 
parative sense,  one  of  two  oQects  opposed  to 
one  another,  thus : — *  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice.*  (Hos.  vi.  6.)  *  For  I  spake  not 
to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them,  con- 
cerning burnt  offerings  or  sacrifices :  but  this 
thing  I  commanded  uem,  sayins.  Obey  my 
voice.*  **  (Lowth  in  Isaiah  xliiL  22,  24.) 
The  ingenious  Dr.  Doddridge  remarks,  that, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, one  thing  seems  to  be  forbidden,  and 
anoUier  commanded,  when  the  meaning  only 
is,  that  the  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred 
to  the  former.  The  text  before  ns  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this ;  as  likewise  Joel  il 
13  ;  Matt  vL  19,  20;  John  vL  27  ;  Luke  xiL 
4,  5,  and  CoL  iiL  2.  And  it  is  evident  that 
Gen.  xlv.  8  ;  Exod.  xvL  8 ;  John  v.  30 ;  vil  19, 
and  many  other  passages,  are  to  be  expound- 
ed in  the  same  comparative  sense,  (Paraph, 
on  the  New  Test,  sect  59,)  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  resolved  into  the  apophthegm  of  the 
wise  man  (Prov.  xxi.  3) :  **  'To  do  justice  and 
judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than 
sacrifice."    See  Kettniadt  above  referred  to  i 
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EdwarJ»s  Wstory  of  Redemption^  p.  76,  note ; 
Ouiram  de  SacrijiciU ;  Warburton^s  Divine 
Ley,  K  9,  c  2  ;  Bishop  Law's  Theory  of  RtL 
p.  50  to  54  ;  Jenningit*8  Jewish  Antiq.^  vol.  i. 
pp.  26,  28  ;  Fleury's  Manners  of  the  tsraelites^ 
part  iv.  ch.  4  ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  on  the  Sacri- 
fee  of  Christ 

Saceileoe,  the  crime  of  profaning  sacred 
things,  or  things  devoted  to  God.  The 
ancient  church  distinguished  several  sorts  of 
sacrilege.  The  first  was  the  diverting  things 
appropriated  to  sacred  purposes  to  other  uses. 
2.  Robbing  the  graves,  or  defacing  and  spoil- 
ing the  monuments  of  the  dead.  3.  Those 
were  considered  as  sacrilegious  persons  who 
delivered  up  their  Bibles  and  the  sacred 
utensils  of  the  church  to  the  Pagans,  in  the 
time  of  the  Dioclesian  persecution.  4.  Pro- 
faning the  sacraments,  churches,  altars,  &c. 
5.  Molesting  or  hindering  a  clergy-man  in  the 
performance  of  his  office.  6.  Depriving  men 
of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  sacraments, 
particularly  the  cup  in  the  eucharist  The 
Komi&h  casuists  acknowledge  all  these  but  the 
last. 

Sadducees,  a  fkmous  sect  among  the  Jews ; 
so  called,  it  is  said,  from  their  founder  Sadoc. 
It  began  in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  of  Socho, 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and 
teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity 
school  of  that  city.  Antigouus  having  often 
in  his  lectures  inculcated  on  his  scholars  that 
they  ought  not  to  serve  God  in  a  servile  man- 
ner, but  only  out  of  filial  love  and  fear,  two  of 
his  scholars,  Sadoc  and  Baithus,  thence  in- 
ferred that  there  were  no  rewards  at  all  after 
this  life ;  and,  therefore  separating  from  the 
school  of  their  master,  they  taught  there  was 
no  resurrection  nor  future  state,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit  (Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.) 
They  seem  to  agree  greatly  with  the  Epicu- 
reans ;  differing  however  in  this,  that  though 
they  denied  a  future  state,  yet  they  allowed 
the  power  of  God  to  create  the  world ;  whereas 
the  followers  of  Epicurus  denied  it.  It  is  said  ; 
also  that  they  rejected  the  Bible,  except  the 
Pentateuch ;  denied  predestination ;  and  taught 
that  God  had  made  man  absolute  master  of 
all  his  actions,  without  assistance  to  good,  or 
restraint  Arom  evil.  , 

Saint,  a  person  eminent  for  godliness. 
The  word  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the 
ap«jstles  and  other  holy  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures :  but  the  Romanists  make  its 
application  much  more  extensive ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  them,  all  who  are  canonized  are  made 
saints  of  a  high  degree.  Protestants  in  ap- 
plying this  term  to  the  Sacred  Writers  are 
very  inconsistent;  for  though  they  say,  St 
John,  St.  Peter,  St  David ;  they  never  use, 
8t  Isaiah,  St  Habakkuk,  &c.  The  Scripture 
style  is,  Esaias,  Math.  xiiL  14.  David,  Rom. 
iv.  6  ;  XL  9.  Osee,  Rom.  ix.  25 ;  and  ought 
to  be  adhered  to.     See  Canonization. 

Saxvation  means  the  safety  or  prcfrcrva- 


tion  of  any  thing  that  has  been  or  is  iu  dan- 
ger ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  used  by  us  to 
denote  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  hell,  and 
the  final  enjoyment  of  God  in  a  future  state, 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  See 
articles  Atonement,  Propitiation,  Reconci- 
liation, Redemption,  and  Sanctification. 

Salvation  of  Infants.    See  Infants. 

Samaritans,  an  ancient  sect  among  the  Jews, 
whose  origin  was  in  the  time  of  king  Reho- 
boam,  under  whose  reign  the  people  of  Israel 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  kingdoms — 
that  of  Judah  and  that  of  Israel.  The  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  Samaria,  whence 
the  Israelites  took  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  having  be- 
sieged and  taken  Samaria,  carried  away  all 
the  people  captives  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
his  dominions,  and  filled  their  place  with 
Babylonians,  Cutheans,  and  other  idolaters. 
These,  finding  that  they  were  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  desired  that  an  Israel itish  priest  might 
be  sent  among  them,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
ancient  religion  and  customs  of  the  land  they 
inhabited.  This  being  granted  them,  they 
were  delivered  from  the  plague  of  wild  beasts, 
and  embraced  the  law  of  Moses,  with  which 
they  mixed  a  great  part  of  their  ancient  idol- 
atry, rpon  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  it  appears  that  they  had 
entirely  quitted  the  worship  of  their  idols. 
But  though  they  were  united  in  religion, 
they  were  not  so  in  affection  with  the  Jews  ; 
for  they  employed  various  calumnies  and 
stratagems  to  hinder  their  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they  could  not 
prevail,  they  erected  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Jerusalem. 
(See  2  Kings  xvii.  Ezra  iv.  v.  vi.)  The 
Samaritans,  at  present,  are  few  in  number, 
but  pretend  to  great  strictness  in  their  obser- 
vation of  the  law  of  Moses.  They  are  said 
to  be  scattered ;  some  at  Damascus,  some  at 
Gaza,  and  some  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  collection  of 
the  five  books  cf  Moses,  written  in  Samaritau 
or  PhfPnician  characters ;  and,  according  to 
some,  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters  which 
were  in  use  before  the  captivitv  of  Babylon. 
This  Pentateuch  was  unknown  m  Europe  till 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  &c  Archbishop  Usher 
was  the  first,  or  at  least  among  the  nrst,  who 
procured  it  out  of  the  East,  to  the  number  of 
five  or  six  copies.  Pietro  della  Valle  pur> 
chased  a  very  neat  copy  at  Damascus,  in  1 6 1 6, 
for  M.  de  Sansi,  then  ambassador  of  France, 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
St  Mala  This  book  was  presented  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Ilonore,  where, 
pcrliaps,  it  is  still  preserved  ;  and  fh>m  which 
father  Morinus,  in  1632,  printed  the  first 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  stands  in  !<e 
Jay's  Polyglot,  but  more  correctly  in  Wal- 
ton's,   from    three  Samaritan    manuscripts, 
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which  bi4<)nge<l  to  Usher.  The  generality  of 
divines  held,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
and  that  of  the  Jewg,  are  one  and  the  same 
work,  written  in  the  same  language,  only  in 
different  characters ;  and  that  the  difference 
U^tween  the  two  texts  is  owing  to  the  inad- 
vertency and  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  or 
to  the  affectation  of  the  Samaritans,  by  inter- 
polating what  might  promote  their  interests 
and  pretensions ;  that  the  two  copies  were 
originally  the  very  same,  and  that  the  addi- 
tions were  afterwards  inserted.  And  in  this 
respect  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  must  be 
allowed  the  preference  to  that  of  the  Samari- 
tans ;  whereas  others  prefer  the  Samaritan,  as 
an  original,  preserved  in  the  same  character 
and  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Moses 
lef^  it.  The  variations,  additions,  and  trans- 
positions which  are  found  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  are  carefully  collected  by  Hottin- 
ger,  and  may  be  seen  on  confronting  the  two 
texts  in  the  last  volume  of  the  English  Poly- 
glot, or  by  insi)ecting  Kennicott's  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  where  the  various  readings 
are  inserted.  Some  of  these  interpolations 
serve  to  illustrate  the  text :  others  are  -a 
kind  of  paraphrase,  expressing  at  length  what 
was  only  hinted  at  in  the  original ;  and 
others,  again,  such  as  favour  their  pretensions 
u;:uinst  the  Jews, — namely,  the  putting  Geri- 
ziiii  for  Ebal. 

Samaritan  Version.  See  Rirle,  an- 
ciont  versions,  13. 

SANtTiFicATioN,  that  wofk  of  God's  grace 
by  which  we  are  renewed  after  the  image  of 
Gtxl,  set  apart  for  his  service,  and  enabled  to 
die  unto  sin  and  live  unto  righteousness.  It 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  a  twofold 
light.  1.  As  an  inestimable  privilege  granted 
us  from  God,  1  Thess.  v.  23.  And,  2.  As  an 
all-comprehensive  duty  required  of  us  by  his 
holy  word,  I  Thess.  iv.  3.  It  is  distinguished 
from  justification  thus:  Justification  changeth 
our  state  in  law  before  God  as  a  Judge ;  sanc- 
titieation  changeth  our  heart  and  life  before 
him  as  our  Father.  Justification  precedes, 
and  sauctification  follows,  as  the  fruit  and  evi- 
dence of  it  The  surety-righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  is  our  justifying  righteous- 
ness ;  but  the  grace  of  God  implanted  is  the 
matter  of  our  sauctification.  Justification  is 
an  act  done  at  once ;  sanctification  is  a  work 
which  is  gradual.  Justification  removes  the 
guilt  of  sin  ;  sanctification  the  power  of  it 
Justification  delivers  us  from  the  avenging 
wrath  of  God;  sanctification  confonns  us  to 
his  image.  Yet  justification  and  sanctification 
are  insi*parably  connected  in  the  promise  of 
(to<l,  Horn.  viii.  28  to  30 ;  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  Fleb.  viii.  10;  in  the  doctrines  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel,  Acts  v.  31  ;  and  in  the 
experience  of  all  true  believers,  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Sanctification  is,  1.  A  divine  work,  and  not  to 
b<?  K'gun  or  carried  on  by  the  power  of  man. 
Tit  iii.  .5.      2.  A  proyresaive  work,  acd  not 


perfected  at  once,  Prov.  iv.  18.  3.  An  inUr* 
nal  work,  not  consisting  in  external  profes- 
sion or  bare  morality,  Psalm  IL  6.  4.  A 
necessary  work  ;  necessary  as  to  the  evidence 
of  our  state,  the  hononr  of  our  characters,  the 
usefulness  of  our  lives,  the  happiness  of  our 
minds,  and  the  internal  enjoyment  of  God's 
presence  in  a  future  world,  John  m.  3  ;  HeK 
xii.  14.  Sanctification  evidences  itself  by,  I. 
A  holy  reverence,  Nehcm.  v.  15.  2.  Earnest 
regard,  I^am.  iiL  24.  3.  Patient  sabmissioii, 
PsaL  xxxix.  9.  Hence  Abp.  Usher  said  of 
it,  ^  Sanctification  is  nothing  less  than  for  i 
man  to  be  brought  to  the  entire  resignation 
of  his  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  live  in 
the  offering  up  of  his  soul  continually  in  the 
flames  of  love,  and  as  a  whole  bnmt-offerlng 
to  Christ"  4.  Increasing  hatred  to  sin,  Psal. 
cxix.  133.  5.  Communion  with  God.  Isa. 
xxvi.  8.  6.  Delij^ht  in  his  word  and  ordin- 
ances, Psal.  xxvit  4.  7.  Humility,  Job  xliL 
5,  6.  8.  Pj-ayer,  Psal.  cix.  4.  9.  Holy  cou- 
fidence,  Psal.  xxvii.  1.  10.  Praise,  Psal.  ciii. 
1.  11.  Unifonn  obedience,  John  xv.  8.  See 
Marshall  on  Sanctification ;  Ur.  Owen  cm  the 
Ilvly  Spirit ;  Witsii  (Economies,  lib.  iii.  c  12; 
Brown's  Nat  and  Rev.  Theohpy^  p.  447; 
IJaweis's  Sermons^  ser.  11,  12,  13;  SctatffaTs 
Works.    See  articles  Holiness,  Wor&& 

Sanctions,  Divike,  are  those  acts  or  lavs 
of  the  Supreme  Being  which  render  anything 
obligatory.     See  Law. 

Sandeman  (Robert),  after  whom  the  sect 
of  the  Sandemanians  is  called  in  EnglaiKl, 
but  which,  in  Scotland,  are  better  known  as 
Glasites,  was  a  native  of  Perth,  where  his 
family  were  of  long  standing  and  considerable 
respectability.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1723, 
and  after  acquiring  the  rodiments  of  educa- 
tion in  the  place  which  gave  him  birth,  kr 
was  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  view,  as  would  seem  from  some 
hints  in  his  writings,  to  the  ministry  in  the 
kirk  of  Scotland.  It  does  not,  however  ap- 
pear that  he  connected  himself  with  the  na- 
tional establishment;  for  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  John  Glas,  first  by  the  synod  of  Angiu 
and  Meams,  and  afterwards  by  the  commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  which  about 
that  time  took  place,  on  acconnt  of  the  tes- 
timony which  he  publicly  bore  against  all 
national  establishments  of  Christianity,  » 
being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  noi  of  tkig 
worid,  raised  a  flame  throughout  ScotUnd, 
and  excited  very  general  attention.  Among 
others,  Mr.  Sandeman  adopted  Glas*s  viev  of 
the  subject;  and,  consequently,  abandooinf 
all  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profession,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  trade.  Taking  up  his 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  joined  the  Glas- 
ites, nuirried  one  of  Mr.  Glas's  danghters, 
and  became  an  elder  in  the  churcJi  that  was 
formed  in  that  city :  carrying  on  the  linen 
trade  for  the  support  uf  himself  and  fimiily- 
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He  early  bi-gan  to  dlstioguish  himself  as  an 
author ;  and  his  first  production  seems  to 
have  been  **  Some  Thoushts  ou  Christianity, 
in  a  I^etter  to  a  Friend,  written  about  the 
\ear  1750,  at  the  request  of  a  Freethinker, 
who  had  kindly  entertained  the  author  at  his 
house,  and  eamesUy  requested  him  to  give 
liis  thoughts  on  tnat  important  subject  in 
writing.  This  pamphlet,  though  small,  dis- 
covers an  original  train  of  thinking.  The 
subject  is  placed  in  a  new  and  striking  light ; 
and  the  deductions  which  the  writer  makes 
from  bis  first  principles,  show  him  to  be  pos- 
6i'S.sed  of  the  powers  of  cogent  reasoning.  In 
17. 57  he  published  his  celebrated  *"  Letters  on^ 
Theron  and  Aspasio,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  in  two  volumes,  12mo.,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  prevailing  system  of  what  is 
termed  the  orthodox  faith,  with  uncommon 
acuteness,  and  no  little  effect.  A  second 
edition  of  the  '*  Letters"  was  given  to  the 
public  in  1759,  with  an  Appendix;  in  which 
ne  notices  several  pieces  that  had  been  written 
against  him;  and  in  1762,  appeared  a  third 
edition,  with  a  second  Appendix  of  consider- 
able magnitude ;  enumerating  many  other 
tracts  which  his  Letters  had  occasioned ;  from 
which  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  the 
vc-ry  pillars  of  orthodoxy  were  supposed  to 
bo  shaken,  and  a  general  alarm  prevailed. 
Adverting  to  the  effects  wliich  had  been  pro- 
duced by  his  "  Letters,"  he  savs,  in  one  of 
his  Appendixes,  **  If,  amidst  the  throng  of 
daily  publications,  my  book  serve  as  a  httle 
transitory  fuel  to  the  /ire  of  that  contention 
which  the  Saviour  came  to  revive  upon  the 
earth,  and  which  will  continue  burning  till 
he  come  again,  my  purpose  in  writing  Is  suf- 
ficiently honoured :  yea,  though  it  should  be 
forgotten  before  the  current  year  end,  I  have 
it  to  say,  that  my  purpose  luis  already  been 
honoured  far  beyond  expectation." — About  a 
year  after  the  publicatiou  of  the  first  edition 
of  his  **  Letters,"  an  epistolary  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  the  author  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Pike,  a  dissenting  minister  in  Lon- 
don, of  some  note,  which  ended  in  the  latter 
atlopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Sandeman,  giving 
up  his  connexion  with  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor,  and  uniting  with  the  Sande- 
iiianiau  body  in  London.  In  these  letters, 
\»liich  were  printed  in  1759,  in  a  pamphlet 
eiiiitled  "  An  KpiRtolary  Correspondence  be- 
tween Samuel  Pike  and  Robert  Sandeman, 
relating  to  the  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspa- 
sio," the  main  points  of  difference  between 
Mr.  Sandeman  and  his  opponents  are  dis- 
cussi-d  in  a  close  and  searching  manner;  par- 
ticularly the  nature  of  justifying  faith,  which 
the  former  contended  had  nothing  to  do  with 
a  different  manner  of  believing  from  what 
takes  place  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  ; 
but  that  it  consists  wholly  in  the  things  be- 
lieve<L  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Hervey's  fa- 
vourite principles  of  appropriation,  in  which 


he  rested  the  essence  of  justifying  faith,  Mr. 
Sandeman  strenuously  insisted,  that  it  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  **  the  bare  belief 
of  the  bare  truth,*'  witnessed  or  testified  con- 
cerning the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 

Heavy  complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
severity  of  his  style,  and  the  caustic  with 
which  it  is  frequently  seasoned,  especially 
where  the  characters  of  what  he  terms  '*  the 
popular  preachers,"  come  in  his  way.  View- 
ing them  as  corrupters  of  the  Gospel  which 
they  professed  to  preach,  and,  consequently, 
as  misleading  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  all 
important  concerns  of  another  world,  he  did 
not  spare  them.  **  If  I  must  give  my  opinion 
of  my  own  performance,"  says  he,  "  I  am 
ready  to  say,  that  this  writer  proposes  to  con- 
tend for  the  divine  righteousness  finished  on 
the  cross,  as  the  sole  requisite  to  justification. 
In  evincing  this,  he  looks  around  him  on  all 
sorts  of  men,  and  examines  their  various  pre- 
tensions to  righteousness  on  every  side. 
>Vhatever  he  finds  opposed,  or  set  up  instead 
of  the  divine  righteousness,  he  resolutely 
attacks.  In  doing  this,  he  makes  use  of  every 
weapon  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  various  occasions,  he  lays  hold 
on  whatever  weapon  he  can  most  readily 
wield,  and  by  which  he  may  cut  deepest,  whe- 
ther it  be  keen  satire,  disdainful  irony,  the 
contemptuous  smile,  indignant  frown,  or  more 
cool  reasoning.  He  seems  particularly  to 
have  had  in  his  eye  Jeremiah's  maxim  of 
war,  '  Spare  no  arrows!'  while  the  popular 
doctrine  with  its  contrivers  and  followers,  as 
being  the  thing  most  highly  lifted  up  among 
men,  and  with  the  greatest  artifice  too, 
against  the  revealed  righteousness,  behoved 
to  be  the  greatest  object  of  his  attention  and 
opposition." 

Fhough  we  conceive  Sandeman  was  egre- 
gioasly  mistaken,  and  not  more  at  variance 
witli  the  known  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  than  with  the  calls  and  invitations  of 
the  Gospel,  in  representing  faith  as  something 
in  which  the  mind  is  absolutely  pasnve ;  and 
though  there  are  various  things  in  his  writ- 
ings relative  to  the  doctrine  of  assurance 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of 
Scripture ;  yet  there  are,  perhaps,  after  all, 
few  writers  who  have  more  contributed  to 
lead  to  simpler  and  more  accurate  views  of 
the  nature  of  fiiith,  to  sweep  away  the  cob- 
webs which  mystified  the  subject  of  a  sinner's 
obtaining  justification  before  God  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  to  detect  and 
expose  the  evils  of  trimming,  carnal  and 
worldly  systems  of  religion.  **  There  are 
many  things,"  says  Mr.  Fuller,  **  in  the 
system  of  Sandeman,  which,  in  my  judgment 
are  worthy  of  serious  attention.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  those  against  whom  he  inveighs, 
under  the  name  of  papular  preachers^  and 
many  other  preachers  and  writers  of  the 
present  times,  stand  corrected  by  him,  and 
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bv  other  writers  who  haye  adopted  his  prin- 
ciples." 

Those  who  know  nothing  of  this  author 
bat  from  his  writings,  or  the  testimony  of 
his  adversaries,  would  be  led  to  conclade,  that 
he  was  naturally  of  a  sour,  morose,  cynical 
disposition ;  and  yet  the  case  was  quite  the 
reverse.  He  was  in  person  small ;  of  a  mild, 
affiible,  courteous  turn;  a  most  determined 
enemy  to  the  pomp  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
treated  without  ceremony  or  reserve,  and  that 
occasioned  him  many  enemies  ftt>m  the  or- 
der; remarkable  for  his  condescension  to 
men  of  low  estate,  but  fired  with  a  holy  jea- 
lousy for  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
honours  of  divine  grace,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  bis  general  deportment  was  so  exem- 
plary, that  the  breath  of  calumny  never 
dared  to  assail  it  Mr.  Sandeman  accepted 
an  invitation  from  some  persons  in  America, 
who  had  read  his  writings  and  professed  a 
strong  attachment  to  them,  to  come  and  settle 
among  them ;  and  accordingly,  accompanied 
by  an  associate,  he  sailed  for  New  England  in 
1764.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  be 
was  much  disappointed  in  the  persons  who 
had  invited  him  over,  and  in  the  expectations 
he  had  formed  generally  respecting  America. 
Dissensions  began  to  anse,  soon  after  his  arri- 
val, between  the  colonies  and  mother  country. 
Mr.  Sandeman*s  principles  led  him  to  avow 
the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  latter, 
which  subjected  him  to  severe  persecutions 
from  the  enraged  colonists ;  his  days  were 
embittered ;  his  prospects  of  usefulness  in  a 
great  measure  blighted ;  and,  after  collecting 
a  few  small  societies,  he  ended  his  life  at 
Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  Fairfield  county,  in 
the  year  1771.  Since  his  death  there  has  ap- 
peared from  his  pen,  **  The  Honour  of  Mar- 
riage opposed  to  all  Impurities  ;""  **  An  E^ssay 
on  Solomon's  Song ;"  **  On  the  Sign  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah,**  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  may 
be  read  with  profit.  J(mes'§  Christ  Biog.; 
FuUer^s  SandemaMianism, 

Sakdemanians,  a  sect  that  originated  in 
Scotland  about  the  vear  1728 ;  where  it  is,  at 
this  time,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Glas- 
ite,  after  its  founder,  Mr.  John  Glas,  who  was 
a  minister  of  the  established  church  in  that 
kingdom ;  but  being  charged  with  a  design  of 
subverting  the  national  covenant,  and  sapping 
the  foundation  of  all  national  establishments, 
by  maintaimng  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  of  this  wond,  was  expelled  from  the  synoA 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  sentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tract,  published  at 
that  time,  entitled,  **  The  Testimony  of  the 
King  of  Martyrs,**  and  preserved  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works.  In  consequence  of 
Mr.  Gla8*s  expulsion,  his  adherents  formed 
themselves  into  churches,  conformable,  in 
their  institution  and  discipline,  to  what  they 
apprehended  to  be  the  plan  of  the  first  churches 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament 


The  chief  op'nions  and  practices  in  which 
this  sect  differs  from  other  Christians,  are, 
their  weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  their  love-feasts,  of  which  every  mem- 
ber is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  par- 
take, and  which  consist  of  their  dining  toge- 
ther at  each  other's  houses  in  the  intexral  be- 
tween the  morning  and  afternoon  service. 
Their  kiss  of  charity,  used  on  the  occasion  of 
the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  pro- 

Cr;  their  weekly  collection  before  the 
»rd*s  supper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
^and  paying  their  expenses ;  mutual  exhorta- 
tion ;  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  stran- 
gled ;  washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a 
deed  of  mercy,  it  might  be  an  expression  of 
love,  the  precept  concerning  which,  as  well  as 
other  precepts,  they  understand  literallr; 
community  of  goods,  so  &r  as  that  every  one 
is  to  consider  all  that  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion and  power  liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor 
and  the  church  ;  and  the  unlawfulness  oi  lay- 
ing up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them 
apart  for  any  distant,  futore,  and  uncertain 
use.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  ^ve^ 
sions,  so  far  as  they  are  unconnected  with  cir- 
cumstances really  sinftil ;  bat  apprehending  a 
lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lotteries,  play- 
ing at  cards,  dice,  &c. 

They  maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  pastors, 
or  bishops,  in  each  church ;  and  the  necessity 
of  the  presence  of  two  elders  in  every  act  of 
discinline,  and  at  the  administration  of  the 
Lord  s  supper. 

In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  learn- 
ing and  engagement  in  trade  are  no  sufficient 
objection,  if  qualified  according  to  the  in- 
structions given  to  Timothy  ai^  Titos ;  but 
second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  office ;  and 
the^  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  fasting,  im- 
position of  hands,  and  giving  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 

In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe, 
and  think  themselves  obliged  to  separate  firom 
the  communion  and  worship  of  all  such  re- 
ligious societies  as  appear  to  them  not  to 
profess  the  simple  truth  for  their  only  ground 
of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to 
it  We  shall  only  add,  that  in  every  trans- 
action they  esteem  unanimity  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Glas^s  Testimaiuf  of  the  King  if 
Martyrs ;  Sandeman*s  Letters  on  Theron  and 
Aspasioy  letter  11  ;  Backups  Discomr$e  ok 
Faith  and  its  Influenee,  p.  7-30  ;  Arktms's  View 
of  Religions;  Bellamys  Nature  and  Gioryof 
the  Gospel,  Lond.  edit  notes,  vol.  L  p.  65-125 ; 
Fuiier's  Letters  on  Sandenumianism, 

Sanhedrim,  a  council  or  assembly  of  per^ 
sons  sitting  together ;  the  name  vrhereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
assembled  in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  to  determine  the  most  important 
affairs  both  of  church  and  state. 

Sababattes,  wandering  fanatics,  or  rather 
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hnpostors,  of  the  fourth  century,  who,  instead 
of  procuring  a  subsistence  by  honest  industry, 
travelled  through  various  cities  and  provinces, 
and  gained  a  maintenance  by  fictitious  mira- 
cles, by  selling  relics  to  the  multitude,  and 
other  frauds  of  a  like  nature. 

Satan  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  signifies  an 
adversary,  or  enemy,  and  is  commonly  applied 
in  Scripture  to  the  devil,  or  the  chief  of  the 
fallen  angels.     **  By  collecting  the  passages,'* 
says  Cruden,  "  where  Satan,  or  the  devil  is 
mentioned,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  fell 
from  heaven  with  all  his  company  ;  that  God  ' 
east  him  down  from  thence  for  the  punishment 
of  his  pride ;  that,  by  his  envy  and  malice, 
sin,  death,  and  all  other  evils,  came  into  the 
world;  that  by  the  permission  of  God,  he 
exercises  a  sort  of  government  in  the  world 
over  his  subordinates,  over  apostate  angels 
like  himself;  that  God  makes  use  of  him  to 
prove  good  men  and  chastise  bad  ones ;  that 
he  is  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  false  pro- 
phets, seducers,  and  heretics  ;  that  it  is  he,  or 
some  of  his,  that  torment  or  possess  men  ;  that 
inspire  them  with  evil  designs,  as  he  did  David, 
when   he   suggested  to  him  to  number  his 
people ;  to  Judas,   to  betray   his  Lord   and 
Master ;  and  to  Ananias  and   Sapphira,   to 
conceal  the  price  of  their  field.     That  he  roves 
full  of  rage  like  a  roaring  lion,  to  tempt,'  to 
betray,  to  destroy,  and  to  involve  us  in  guilt 
and  wickedness ;  that  his  power  and  malice 
are  restrained  within  certain  limits,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  will  of  God.     In  a  word,  that 
he  is  an  enemy  to  God  and  man,  and  uses  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  rob  God  of  his  glory, 
and  men  of  their  souls.**     See  articles  Angel, 
Devil,  Temptation.     More  particularly  as 
to  the  temptations  of  Satan : — I.  He  adapts 
them  to  our  temper  and  circumstances. — 2. 
He  chooses  the  fittest  season  to  tempt:  as 
youth,  age,  poverty,  prosperity,  public  devo- 
tion, aAer  happy  manifestations ;  or  when  in  a 
bad  firame  ;  after  some  signal  service ;  when 
alone  or  in  the  presence  of  the  object ;  when 
unemployed  and  off  our  guard  ;  in  death. — 3. 
He  puts  on  the  mask  of  religious  friendship, 
2  Cor.  xi.  14 ;  MatL  iv.  6 ;  Luke  ix.  50;  Gen. 
iii.— 4.  He    manages    temptation    with    the 
greatest  subtilty.     He  asKs  but  little  at  first ; 
leaves  for  a  season  in  order  to  renew  his  at- 
tack.— 5.  He  leads  men  to  sin  with  a  hope  of 
speedy  repentxmce. — 6.  He  raises  suitable  in- 
■truments,  bad  habits,  relations.     Gen.  iii. 
Job  ii.  9,  10. 
on  Salan'ti  Divices 

vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  Buryh's  Crito^  voL  i.  ess.  3  , 
▼ol.  ii.  ess.  4  ;  lloice'H  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  360 ; 
GumaWn  Chrvttian  Armvur. 

Satanians,  a  branch  of  the  Messalians, 
who  appeared  about  the  year  .''90.  It  is  said, 
among  other  things,  that  they  believed  the 
devil  to  be  extremely  powerml,  and  that  it 
was  much  wiser  to  respect  and  adore  than  to 
curse  him. 


Gilpin  on  Temptations  ;  Brooka 
7icea ;  Bijthop  Porteus's  Sermons, 


Satisfaction,  in  general,  signifies  the  act 
of  giving  complete  or  perfect  pleasure.      In 
the  Christian  system  it  denotes  that  which 
Christ  did  and  suffered  in  order  to  satisfy 
divine  justice,  to  secure  the  honours  of  the 
divine    government,   and    thereby   make  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people.     Satis- 
fiiction  is  distinguished  from  merit  thus  :  The 
satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  in  his  answering 
the  demands  of  the  law  on  man,  which  were 
consequent  on  the  breach  of  it.     These  were 
answered  by  suffering  its  penalty.     The  merit 
of  Christ  consists  in  what  he  did  to  fulfil  what 
the  law  demanded,  before  man  sinned,  which 
was  obedience.     The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is 
to  free  us  from  misery,  and  the  merit  of  Christ 
is  to  procure  happiness  for  us.     See  Atone- 
ment and  Propitiation.     Also  Dr.  Owen 
on  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ;  GiiTs  Body  of 
Div.,    article    Satisfaction;    StiUinafleet    on 
Satisfaction ;  Watts  s  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier, 
pp.  28,  32  ;  Hervey^s  Theron  and  As^Kisto, 

Saturnians,  a  denomination  which  arose 
about  the  year  1 15.  They  derived  their  name 
from  Satumius  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Gnostic  chiefs.  He  held  the  doctrine  of 
two  principles,  whence  proceeded  all  things ; 
the  one  a  wise  and  benevolent  Deity ;  and 
the  other,' matter,  a  principle  essentially  evil, 
and  which  he  supposed  acted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  certain  intelligence  of  a  malig- 
nant nature. 

The  world  and  its  inhabitants  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Satumius,  created  by 
seven  angels,  which  presided  over  the  seven 
planets.     This  work  was  carried  on  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  benevolent  Deit^,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  material  prin- 
ciple.    The  former,  however,  beheld  it  with 
approbation,   and  honoured  it  with  several 
marks  of  his  beneficence.     He  endowed  with 
rational  souls  the  beings  who  inhabited  this 
new  system,  to  whom  their  creators  had  im- 
parted nothing  more  than  the  animal  life; 
and,  having  divided  the  world  into  seven  parts, 
he  distributed  them  among  the  seven  angelic 
architects,  one  of  whom  was  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  supreme 
empire  over  all.     To  these  creatures,  whom 
the  benevolent  principle  had  endowed  with 
reasonable  souU,  and  with  dispositions  that 
led  to  goodness  and  virtue,  the  evil  being,  to 
maintain  his  empire,    added  another   kind, 
whom  he  formed  of  a  wicked  and  malignant 
character ;  and  hence  the  differences  we  see 
amonjg  men.     When  the  creatures  of  the  world 
fell    from  their  allegiance    to  the  supreme 
Deity,  God  sent  from  heaven  into  our  globe 
a  restorer  of  order,  whose  name  was  Christ 
This  Divine  Conqueror  came  clothed  with  a 
corporeal   appearance,  but  not  with  a  real 
body.     He  came  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the 
material  principle,  and  to  point  out  to  virtuous 
souls  the  way  by  which  they  must  return  t<» 
God.     This  way  is  beset  with  difficuUies  and 
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Riiffcringit,  since  those  souls  who  propose  re- 
turning to  the  Supreme  Being  must  abstain 
from  limine,  fli'sh,  wiHllock,  and  in  short  fVom 
every  thing  that  tends  to  sensual  gratification 
or  even  bodily  refreshment.     See  Gnostics. 

Saviour,  a  person  who  delivers  from 
danger  and  misery.  Thus  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  the  .Saviour,  as  he  delivers  us  from  the 
greatest  evils,  and  brings  us  into  the  possession 
of  the  greatest  good.  See  Jesus  Christ, 
Liberty,  Propiti  vtion.  Redemption. 

Savioitu,  Order  of  St.,  a  religious  order 
of  the  Romish  church,  founded  by  St.  Bridget, 
about  the  year  1345;  and  so  called  from  its 
being  pretended  that  our  Saviour  himself 
declanHl  its  constitution  and  rules  to  the 
foundress. 

Savoy  Conference,  a  series  of  meetings 
held  by  royal  commission  at  the  residence  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Savoy,  in  the 
year  IG61,  between  the  bishops  and  the  non- 
conformist ministers,  in  order  so  to  review, 
alter,  and  relbnn  the  liturgy,  as  to  meet  the 
feelings  of  those  who  had  serious  scruples 
against  its  use,  and  thereby  promote  the  peace 
of  the  church.  The  individuals  chosen  com- 
prehended the  archbishop  of  York,  with 
twelve  bishops  on  the  one  side,  and  eleven 
nonconformist  ministers  on  the  other.  Had 
the  episcopal  commissioners  entered  into  a 
fair  and  open  discussion  on  the  points  at  issue, 
reconciliation,  to  a  certain  extent,  might  have 
taken  place  ;  but  as  they  were,  from  the  begin- 
ning, averse  fnmi  conceding  a  single  iota  to 
the  dissenters,  the  whole  proved  a  fkrce,  and 
the  negotiation  turned  out  a  complete  failure. 
At  a  convocation  of  the  bishops  held  almost 
immediately  after,  instead  of  removing  any 
thing  that  was  at  all  likely  to  stumble  tender 
consciences,  they  rendered  the  liturgy  still 
more  objectionable,  by  adding  the  story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  to  the  lessons  taken  from 
the  Apocrypha. 

Savoy  Confession  of  Faith,  a  declaration 
of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Independents, 
agri»ed  ujwu  by  their  elders  and  messengers  in 
their  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  in  the  year  1658. 
This  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1729.  See 
AVa/f  V  History  of  the  Puritans^  voL  ii.  p.  507, 
quarto  edit. 

SCKI»TIC,     (TKiTTTlKOi^f     frOm     nKtTTTO^at^    "I 

ccmsider,  look  about,  or  deliberate,**  properly 
signifies  considerative  and  inquisitive  ;  or  one 
who  is  always  weighing  reasons  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  without  ever  deciding  between 
them.  The  word  is  applied  to  an  ancient  sect 
of  philosophers,  founded  by  Pyrrho,  who 
denied  the  real  existence  of  all  qualities  in 
bodies,  except  those  which  are  essential  to 
primary  atoms ;  and  referred  every  thing  else 
to  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  produced  by 
external  objects ;  in  other  words,  to  appearance 
and  opinion.  In  modem  times  the  word  has 
been  applied  to  Deists,  or  those  who  doubt  of 
the  tnith  and  authenticity  of  the  sacred  Scrip-  ! 


tures.  One  of  the  greatest  sceptics  in  bter 
times  was  Hume :  he  endeavoured  to  introdace 
doubts  into  every  branch  of  physics,  meta- 
physics, history,  ethics,  and  theology.  He  has 
been  confuted,  howercr,  by  the  doctors  Reid, 
Campbell,  Gregory,  and  Beattie.     See  Lvn- 

DEUTT. 

Schwenkfeldians,  a  denomination  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  so  called  from  one  Gasper 
Schwenkfeldt,  a  Silesian  knight.  He  differed 
fW>m  Luther  in  the  three  following  pomts. 
The  first  of  these  points  related  to  the  doc< 
trine  concerning  the  enchartst.  Schwenkfeldt 
inverted  the  following  words  of  Christ,  **  this 
is  my  body,**  and  insisted  on  their  being  thoi 
understood,  **  my  body  is  this,**  i,  e.  sach  as  this 
bread  which  is  broken  aod  consumed ;  a  tnie 
and  real  food,  which  nourisheth,  satisiietK 
and  delighteth  the  souL  **  My  blood  is  thii,'' 
that  is,  such  its  effects,  as  the  wine  which 
strengthens  and  refresheth  the  heart.  Second- 
ly, He  denied  that  the  external  word  which 
is  committed  to  writing  in  the  holy  Scriptores 
was  endowed  with  the  power  of  healing,  ilfah 
minating,  and  renewing  the  mind ;  ud  he 
ascribed  this  power  to  the  internal  wonl 
which,  according  to  his  notion,  was  Climt 
himself.  Thirdly,  He  would  not  allow  Chri$t'$ 
human  nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called 
a  creature,  or  a  created  substance,  as  such  % 
denomination  appeared  to  him  infinitely  WIov 
its  majestic  dignity ;  united  as  it  is  in  that 
glorious  state  with  the  divine  essence. 

Schism,  from  ffxiff/Ath  >  rent,  cleft,  fifsnre : 
in  its  general  acceptation  it  signifies  divi»iou 
or  separation,  bnt  is  chiefly  used  in  speakiiig 
of  separations  happening  from  diversitj  c^ 
opinions  among  people  of  the  same  religiuD 
and  faith.  All  separations,  however,  must 
not,  properly  speaking,  be  considerai  >» 
schisms. 

Schism,  says  Mr.  Arch.  Hall,  is  properlv  a 
division  among  those  who  stand  in  one  ouo- 
nexion  of  fellowship ;  but  where  the  difft'TeiKe 
is  carried  so  far,  that  the  parties  concenkHl 
entirely  break  up  all  commanion  one  with 
another,  and  go  into  distinct  connexions  for 
obtaining  the  general  ends  of  that  religi^^ 
fellowship  which  they  once  did,  bnt  now  do 
not  carry  on  and  pursue  with  united  eodes- 
vours,  as  one  church  joined  in  the  bonds  f>f 
individual  society  ;  where  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  undeniable  there  is  something  very  difitrtct 
from  schism ;  it  is  no  longer  a  schism  in,  hot 
a  separation  from,  the  Iwdy.  Dr.  CampWl 
supposes  that  the  word  schism  in  ScriptoR 
does  not  always  signify  open  sepantioo,  bat 
that  men  may  be  guilty  of  schism  by  soch  is 
alienation  of  affection  from  their  hrethicn  is 
violates  the  internal  union  subsisting  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  though  there  be  no  error 
.  in  doctrine,  nor  separation  flrom  conunonioo. 
See  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4 ;  xii.  24 — 26. 

The  great  schism  of  the  West  is  that  which 
happened  in  the  times  of  Clement  VII.  sod 
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Urban  VI.,  which  dividcxi  the  church  for  forty 
or  tif^y  years,  and  was  at  k*ngth  ended  by  the 
election  of  Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Con- 
st anct*. 

The  Romanists  number  thirty -four  schisms 
in  their  church  ;  they  bestow  the  name  English 
schism  on  the  reformation  of  religion  in  this 
kingdom.  Those  of  the  church  of  England 
apply  the  term  schism  to  the  separation  of 
the  i'resbyterians.  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
and  Methodists. 

^  The    sin  of  schism,"  says  the   learned 
Blackstone,  **as  such,  is  by   no  means  the 
object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punishment. 
If,   through  weakness  of  intellect,  through 
misdirected  piety,  through  perverseness  and 
acerbity  of  temper,  or  through  a  prospect  of  ' 
secular  advantage  in  herding  with  a  party, 
men  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, the  civil  ma^stratc  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  unless  their  tenets  and  practice  are  , 
such  as  threaten  ruin  or  disturbance  to  the 
state.     All  persecution  for  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, however  ridiculous  and  absurd  they  may  , 
be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound  ' 
policy   and  civil  freedom.     The  names  and 
subordination  of  the  clergy,  the  posture  of 
devotion,  the  materials  and  colour  of  a  minis- 
ter's garment,  the  joining  in  a  known  or  un- 
known form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of 
the  same  kind,  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  j 
every  man's  private  judgment"     The  follow-  j 
ing  have  been  proposed  as  remedies  for  schism : 
**  1.  Be  disposed  to  support  your  brethren  by 
all   the  friendly   attentions  in   your  power, 
speaking  justly  of  their  preaching  and  charac- 
ter.     Never  withhold   these  proofs  of  your  | 
brotherly  love,  unless  they  depart  from  the 
doctrines  or  spirit  of  the  gospel.    2.  Discoun- 
tenance the  silly  reports  you  may  hear,  to  the 
injury  of  any    of   your  brethren.     Oppose 
backbiting  and  slander    to    the  utmost     3.  j 
Whenever  any  brother  is  sinking  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  flock  through  their  caprice,  per- 
verseness,  or  an^inomianism,  endeavour    to 
hold  up  his  hands  and  his  heart  in  his  work. 
4.  Never  espouse  the  part  of  the  schismatics, 
till  you  have  heard  your  brother's  account  of  , 
their  conduct     5.  In  cases  of  open  separation, 
do  not  preach  for  separatists  till  it  be  evident 
that  God  is  with  them.     Detest  the  thought 
of  wounding  a  brother's  feelings  through  the 
contemptible  influence  of  a  party  spirit ;  for 
through   this   abominable  principle  schisms 
are  sure  to  be  multiplied.     6.  I*et  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  in  the   patients  arouse   the 
bene^'olent  attention  of  the  physicians.     I^et 
them  check  the  forward,  humble  the  proud,  | 
and  warn  the  unruly,  and  many  a  schismatic  j 
distemper  will  receive  timely  cure.     7.  I^t 
elderly  minbters  and  tutors  of  academies  pay 
more  attention  to  these  things,  in  proportion 
as  the  disease  may  prevail ;  for  much  good 
liny  bi.'  accomplished  by  their  influence."    Sve 
Kituf  urn  the  Frimitive  Church,  p.   152 ;  Uaies 


and  Henry  on  Schism ;  Dr.  CampUlta  PrcL 
Uiss.  to  the  Go/tpeh,  part  3  ;  Hiiweiss  Appcn, 
to  the  firat  volume  of  his  Church  Hintory; 
Archibald  HaWs  Vieiv  of  a  GoHjtel  Church ; 
Dr.  Owen*t  View  of  the  Nature  of  Schi.sm  ; 
Buck's  Ser.  ser.  6,  on  Divisions ;  Dr.  lloppus's 
Prize  Essayon  Schism. 

ScuisM  Bill,  The,  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  virtue  of  which, 
nonconformists  teaching  schools  were  to  be 
imprisoned  three  months.  Each  schoolmaster 
was  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  take  the 
oaths.  If  afterwards  present  at  a  conventicle, 
he  was  to  be  incapacitated  and  imprisoned  : 
he  was  bound  to  teach  only  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. But  offenders  conforming  were  to  be 
recapacitatcd :  and  schools  for  reading,  writing, 
and  the  mathematics  were  excepted.  It  was 
to  have  extended  to  Ireland ;  and  if  it  had,  its 
course  was  designed  to  have  been  followed 
with  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  Dissenters,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  of  their  right  to  vote  in 
elections  for  members  of  Parliament.  But 
the  Queen  died  the  very  day  the  Act  was  to 
have  received  her  signature  and  taken  force, 
and  consequently  fell  to  the  ground.  Sec 
conclusion  of  the  article  Noxcokfoumist. 

Scholastic,  in  the  manner  of  the  schcKil- 
men  :  what  is  treated  in  a  subtile  and  meta- 
physical way. 

Scholia,  short  notes  of  a  grammatical  or 
exegetical  nature.  Many  scholia  are  found 
on  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  or  interlined, 
or  placed  at  the  end  of  a  bi>ok.  They  have 
also  been  extracted,  and  brought  together, 
forming  what  is  called  Catena  Patrum. 

Scholiasts,  writers  of  such  brief  notes  on 
passages  of  Scripture.  A  multitude  of  scholia 
fW)m  the  ancient  Christian  fathers,  especially 
those  of  the  Greek  Church,  have  come  down 
to  us  in  their  works.  Their  value,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  learning  and  critical  acumen 
of  the  authors.  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and 
G£cumenius  are  among  the  best  of  them. 

Schoolmen,  a  set  of  men,  in  the  twelAh, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  who 
framed  a  new  sort  of  divinity,  called  Scholastic 
Theology.  Their  divinity  was  founded  upon, 
and  confirmed  by,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  lay,  says  Dr.  Gill,  in  contentions  and 
litigious  disputatious,  in  thorny  questions  and 
subtle  distinctions.  Their  whole  scheme  was 
chiefly  directed  to  support  antichristianism  ; 
so  that  by  their  means  popish  darkness  was 
the  more  increased,  and  Christian  divinity 
almost  banished  out  of  the  world. 

**  Considering  them  as  to  their  metaphysical 
researches,"  says  an  anonymous  but  excellent 
writer,  "they  fatigued  their  readers  in  the 
pursuit  of  endless  abstractions  and  distinctions ; 
and  their  design  seems  rather  to  have  been 
accurately  to  arrange  and  define  the  objects 
of  thought  than  to  explore  the  mental  facultii^ 
themselves.  The  nature  of  particular  and 
universal  ideas,  time,  space,  infinity,  together 
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iritli  the  mode  of  existence  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  chiefly  engaged  the  atten> 
tion  of  the  mightiest  minds  in  the  middle  ages. 
Acute  in  the  liighest  degree,  and  endued  with 
a  wonderful  patience  of  thinking,  they  yet, 
by  a  mistaken  direction  of  their  powers, 
wasted  themselves  in  endless  logomachies, 
and  displayed  more  of  a  teasing  subtlety  than 
of  philosophical  depth.  They  chose  rather  to 
strike  into  the  dark  and  intncate  by-paths  of 
metaphysical  science,  than  to  pursue  a  career 
of  useful  discovery  :  and  as  their  disquisitions 
were  neither  adorned  by  txiste,  nor  reared  on  a 
basis  of  extensive  knowledge,  they  gradually 
fell  into  neglect^  when  juster  views  in  philo- 
sophy made  their  appearance.  Still  they  will 
remain  a  mighty  monument  of  the  utmost 
which  the  mmd  of  man  can  accomplish  in 
the  field  of  abstraction.  If  the  metaphysician 
doi'S  not  find  in  the  schoolmen  the  materials 
of  his  work,  he  will  perceive  the  study  of  their 
writings  to  be  of  excellent  benefit  in  sharpen- 
ing his  t(X>ls.  They  will  aid  his  acuteness, 
though  they  may  fail  to  enlarge  bis  know- 
ledge." 

Some  of  the  most  famous  were.  Damascene, 
I^nfVanc,  P.  Ix)mbard,  Alex.  Hales,  Bona- 
venture,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scot  us,  and 
Durandus.  CrilCM  Ihtdy  of  Div.,  IVe/ace; 
Ecltvtic  Rev.  for  Dec.  1805  ;  H.  Morels  JlinU 
to  a  Y'oung  PrincesSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  268. 

ScoTiSTK,  a  set  of  school  divines  and  philo- 
sophers; thus  called  from  their  founder,  J. 
Duns  Scotus  a  Scottish  cordelier,  who  main- 
tained the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
or  that  she  was  bom  without  original  sin, 
in  opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomitits. 

Scott  (Thomas),  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  a  native  of  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  born  on  the  16th  of  February', 
1747,  at  Braytof^,  a  small  farm-house,  five 
miles  from  Spilsby.  He  was  the  tenth  of 
thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  he  survived. 
His  father  was  ambitious  of  bringing  up  one 
of  his  family  to  a  profession  ;  and  the  eldest 
son  was  conset^uently  educated,  and  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon  ;  but,  dying  young,  Thomas 
was  sent  to  school  to  learn  Latin.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  mi*di- 
cal  practitioner  at  Alford ;  but  at  the  end  of 
tMo  months  the  master  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  behaviour,  and  sent  him  home.  He  was 
now  employed  about  the  farm  for  some  time, 
and  compelled  to  labour  in  the  most  servile 
occupations :  sometimes  tending  the  sheep, 
and  at  others  following  the  plough.  In  this 
menial  situation  he  continued  more  than  nine 
years,  yet  continually  cherishing  the  wish  of 
becoming  a  clergj-man.  Thoughts  of  the 
university,  of  learning,  and  of  study,  often 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind :  and  he  at 
length  consulted  a  clergyman  at  Boston,  who 
encouraged  his  attempt  at  qualifying  himself 
for  the  ministry  ;  and  having  acquired  a  com- 


petent knowledge  of  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin, 
he  eventually  obtained  ordination  from  Dr. 
Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  20th  of  Sept^ 
1772.     His  first  situation   was   a  curacy  ia 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Newton,  then  curate  of  Olney. 
whom  he  succeeded,  on  the  removal  of  the 
latter  to  the  metropolis,  in  1781.     His  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Newton  was  the  means  of 
giving  an  entire  new  turn  to  his  whole  coarse 
of  life.     In  the  memoir  written  by  himself^ 
Mr.  Scott  honestly  admits  that  when  he  re- 
ceived ordination,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  gospel,  and  destitute  of  the  power  of  god- 
liness.    But   his   correspondence    with   Mr. 
Newton  led  to  an  important  change  in  botk 
his  sentiments  and  practice.     He  embraced 
the  sentiments  commonly  termed  CalTinistic, 
and  in  process  of  time  became  an  able  advo- 
cate of  that  system.     In  1 785  he  was  removed 
from  Olney  to  the  chaplainship  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  held, 
besides,  two  lectureships  in  the  city.     In  1801, 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Aston  Sanford,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  which  he  held  to  the  period 
of  his  death — the  16th  of  April,  1821.    It  is 
an  exceedingly  small  parish,  but  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  seek  a  larger,  on  aeconnt 
of  the  paucity  of  baptisms  and  burials  which 
took  pUice--a  circumstance  which,  in  some 
measure,  relieved  his  scruples  respecting  the 
service  as  prescribed  in  the  rituaL    He  tint 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a  small  T<^unie,  en- 
titled "The  Force  of  Truth,-  1779,  in  which 
he  details  the  singular  events  which  issued  ia 
his  change  of  mind  and  character.     This  little 
piece  has  gone  through  not  less  than  twenty 
editions.     But  his  most  important  work,  and 
that  which  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  moft 
influential  divines  of  the  present  day,  is  "  A 
Family  Bible,  with  original   Notes,  practical 
Observations,  and  marginal  References,**  fin4 
published  in  four  volumes,  quarto,  1796 ;  vA 
of  which  the  ninth  edition,  with  the  author's 
last  corrections  and  improvements,  appeared 
in  1825,  in  six  volumes  quarto.     He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which 
have  recently   been  collected  and  pubUsh«d 
uniformly,  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  indndiag 
"  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Refn- 
tatiou  of  Calvinism  ;**  "  Essays  on  Important 
Subjects;**  Sermons,    Tracts,   &c^,   &c.     He 
left  in  manuscript,  at  the  period  of  his  decease, 
a  copious  account  of  his  own  life,  replete  with 
interest,   which   has  been    published  by  his 
son,  and  very  extensively  read.     See  Mtmjh* 
of  Thomas  Scott,  by  his  Son ;  •Zona's  Ckhsi. 
Biog. 

Scribe.  This  word  has  different  significa- 
tions in  Scripture.  1.  A  clerk,  or  wnter,  or 
secretary,  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  2.  A  commissaiy, 
or  muster-master  of  the  army,  2  Chron.  xxtl 
11 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  19.  3.  A  Hian  of  learnisf, 
a  doctor  of  the  law,  1  Chron.  xxviL  32. 

Scripture,  a  word  derived  from  the  Lata 
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script tra,  and  in  ite  original  sense  of  the  same 
import  with  writing,  signifying  "  any  thing 
written."  It  is,  however,  commonly  used  to 
denote  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, which  are  called  sometimes  the 
Scriptures,  sometimes  the  sacred  or  holy 
Scriptures,  and  sometimes  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. These  books  are  called  the  Scrip- 
tures by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are  the 
most  important  of  all  writings.  They  are  said 
to  be  holy,  or  sacred,  on  account  of  the  sacred 
doctrines  which  they  teach ;  and  they  are 
termed  canonical,  because,  when  their  num- 
ber and  authenticity  were  ascertained,  their 
names  were  inserted  in  ecclesiastical  canons, 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  books,  which, 
being  of  no  authority,  were  kept  out  of  sight, 
and    therefore    styled    "  apocryphal."      See 

AlHX'RYPIlA. 

Among  other  arguments  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  worthy  of  our  attention  : — 

"  I.  The  sacred  penmen,  the  prophets  and 
a{)ostlf^s,  were  holy,  excellent  men,  and  would 
not — artless,  illiterate  men,  and  therefore 
couid  not — lay  the  horrible  scheme  of  deluding 
mankind.  The  hope  of  gain  did  not  influence 
them,  for  they  were  setf-denying  men,  that 
left  all  to  follow  a  Master  who  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head ;  and  whose  grand  initiating 
roaxim  was,  **  Except  a  man  forsake  all  that 
he  hath,  he  cannot  be  mv  disciple."  They 
were  so  disinterested,  that  they  secured  nothing 
on  earth  but  hunger  and  nakedness,  stocks 
and  prisons,  racks  and  tortures ;  which,  indeed, 
was  all  that  they  could,  or  did,  expect,  in  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  express  declarations. 
Neither  was  a  desire  of  honour  the  motive  of 
their  actions ;  for  their  Lord  himself  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  had 
more  than  once  assured  them  that  they  should 
Certainly  share  the  same  fate ;  besides,  they 
were  humble  men,  not  above  working  as  me- 
chanics, for  a  coarse  maintenance;  and  so 
little  desirous  of  human  regard,  that  they 
exi>osed  to  the  world  the  meanness  of  their 
birth  and  occupations,  their  great  ignorance 
and  scandalous  falls.  Add  to  this,  that  they 
were  so  many,  and  lived  at  such  distance  of 
time  and  place  from  each  other,  that,  had  they 
been  impostors,  it  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable for  them  to  contrive  and  carry  on  a 
forgery  without  being  detected.  And  as  they 
neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world,  so 
they  neither  could  nor  would  be  deceived 
themselves  ;  for  they  were  days,  months,  and 
years,  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  things 
which  they  relate;  and  when  they  had  not 
the  fullest  evidence  of  important  facts,  they 
in^isted  upon  new  proofs,  and  even  upon  sen- 
sible demonstrations ;  as  for  instance,  Thomas, 
in  the  matter  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
John  XX.  25 ;  and,  to  leave  us  no  room  to 
question  their  sincerity,  most  of  them  joyfully 
scaled  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  with  their  | 


own  blood.     Did  so  many  and  such  marks  of 
veracity  ever  meet  in  any  other  authors  ? 

"  2.  But  even  while  they  lived,  they  confirm- 
ed their  testimony  by  a  variety  of  miracles 
wrought  in  divers  places,  and  for  a  number  of 
years ;  sometimes  before  thousands  of  their 
enemies,  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples  ;  sometimes  before  hundreds  of 
thousands,  as  those  of  Moses.    (See  Miracle.) 

"  3.  Reason  itself  dictates  that  nothing  but 
the  plainest  matter  of  fact  could  induce  so 
many  thousands  of  prejudiced  and  persecuting 
Jews  to  embrace  the  humbling,  self-denying 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  which  they  so  much 
despised  and  abhorred.  Nothing  but  the 
clearest  evidence  arising  from  undoubted 
truth  could  make  multitudes  of  lawless,  luxu- 
rious heathens  receive,  follow,  and  transmit 
to  posterity,  the  doctrine  and  writings  of  the 
apostles  ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  vanity 
of  their  pretensions  to  miracles  and  the  gift  of 
tongues  could  be  so  easily  discovered,  had  they 
been  impostors ;  and  when  the  profession  of 
Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all  ranks  to  tho 
greatest  contempt  and  most  imminent  danger. 

"  4.  When  the  authenticity  of  the  miracles 
was  attested  by  thousands  of  living  witnesses, 
religious  rites  were  instituted  and  performed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture injunctions,  in  order  to  perpetuate  that 
authenticity:  and  these  solemn  ceremonies 
have  ever  since  been  kept  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  the  Passover  by  the  Jews,  in  re- 
membrance of  Moses*  miracles  in  Egypt; 
and  the  Eucharist  by  Christians,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Christ's  death,  and  the  miracles  that 
accompanied  it;  some  of  which  are  re- 
corded by  Phlegon  the  Traliian,  a  heathen 
historian. 

"  5.  The  Scriptures  have  not  only  the  ex- 
ternal sanction  of  miracles,  but  the  eternal 
stamp  of  the  omniscient  God  by  a  variety  of 
prophecies,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
most  exactly  confirmed  by  the  event  pre- 
dicted.    See  FROPHEcr. 

**  6.  The  scattered,  despised  people,  the 
Jews,  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  keep  with  amazing  care  the  Old 
Testament,  full  of  the  prophetic  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  that  means  afford  the 
world  a  striking  proof  that  the  New  Testament 
is  true ;  and  Christians,  in  their  turn,  show 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  abundantly  confirmed 
and  explained  by  the  New.     See  Jews,  §  4. 

"  7.  To  sajr  nothing  of  the  harmony,  vene- 
rable antiquity,  and  wonderful  preservation 
of  those  books,  some  of  which  are  by  far  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world ;  to  pass  over  the 
inimitable  simplicity  and  true  sublimity  of 
their  style ;  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  and 
the  primitive  Christians;  they  carry  with 
them  such  characters  of  truth,  as  command 
the  respect  of  every  unprejudiced  reader. 

**  They  open  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  crea- 
tion :  the  nature  of  God,  angels,  and  man ; 
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the   immortality   of  the  «oul ;    the  end   for 
which  we  were  made ;  the  origin  and  con- 
nexion of  moral  and  natural  evil ;  the  vanity 
of  this   world,   and  the  glory  of  the  next 
There  we  see  inspired  shepherds,  tradesmen, 
and  fishermen,  surpassing  as  much  the  greatest 
philosophers  as  these  did  the  herd  of  man- 
kind, both  in  meekness  of  wisdom  and  subli- 
mity of  doctrine.  There  we  admire  the  purest 
morality  in  the  world,  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  reason,  confirmed  by  the  wit- 
ness which  God  has  placed  for  himself  in  our 
breast,  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.     There  we  dis- 
cover a  vein  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  theo- 
logical truth  consistently  running  through  a 
collection  of  sixty-six  different  books,  written 
by  various   authors,  in  different   languages, 
during  the  space  of  above  1500  years.    There 
we  find,  as  in  a  deep  and  pure  spring,  all  the 
genuine  drops  and  streams  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge which  can  possibly  be  met  with  in  the 
largest  libraries.     There  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart  are  described  in  a  manner  that 
demonstrates  the  inspiration  of  the  Searcher 
of  hearts.     There  we  have  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  our  spiritual  maladies,  with  their 
various  symptoms,  and  the  method  of  a  cer- 
tain cure — a  cure  that  has  been  witnessed  by 
multitudes  of  martyrs  and  departed   saints, 
and  is   now   enjoyed  by  thousands  of  good 
men,  who  would  account  it  an  honour  to  seal 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  with  their  own 
blood.      There  you  meet  with   the  noblest 
strains  of  penitential   and  joyous  devotion, 
adapted  to  the  dispositions  and  states  of  all 
travellers  to  Sion.    And  there  you  read  those 
awful  threatenings   and    cheering    promises 
which  are  daily  fulfilled  in  the  consciences  of 
men,  to  the  admiration  of  believers,  and  the 
astonishment  of  attentive  infidels. 

"  8.  The  wonderftil  efficacy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  another  proof  that  they  are  of  God. 
Svhen  they  are  faithfully  opened  by  his  mini- 
sters, and  powerfully  applied  by  his  Spirit, 
they  wound  and  heal;  they  kiU  and  make 
alive ;  they  alarm  the  careless,  direct  the  lost, 
support  the  tempted,  strengthen  the  weak, 
comfort  mourners,  and  nounsh  pious  souls. 

**  9.  To  conclude :  It  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable, that  the  more  humble  and  holy 
people  are  the  more  they  read,  admire,  and 
value  the  Scriptures ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  self-conceited,  worldly-minded,  and 
wicked,  the  more  they  neglect,  despise,  and 
asperse  them. 

"  As  for  the  objections  which  are  raised 
against  their  perspicuity  and  consistency, 
those  who  are  both  pious  and  learned,  know 
that  they  are  generally  founded  on  preposses- 
sion, and  the  want  of  understanding  in  spirit- 
ual things;  or  on  our  ignorance  of  several 
customs,  idioms,  and  circumstances,  which 
were  perfectly  known  when  those  books  were 
written.      Frec^uently,   also,    the    immaterial 


error  arises  merely  fW>m  a  wrong  punctua- 
tion, or  a  mistake  of  copiers,  printers  or 
translators ;  as  the  daily  discoveries  of  pious 
critics,  and  ingenuous  confessions  of  onfnrcja- 
diced  inquirers,  abundantly  prove.** 

To    understand    the  Scriptures,   says  Dr. 
Campbell,  we  should,  1.  Get  acquainted  with 
each  writer's  style.     2.  Inquire  carefully  into 
the  character,  the  situation,  and  the  office  of 
the  writer ;  the  time,  the  place,  the  occasioo 
of  his  writing ;  and  the  people  for  whose  im- 
mediate use  he  ori^nally  intended  his  work. 
3.  Consider  the  pnncipal  scope  of  the  book, 
and  the  particulars  chiefly  observable  in  tii« 
method  by  which  the  writer  has  purposed  to 
execute  his  design.     4.  Where  the  phrase  is 
obscure,    the    context    must    be    consulted 
This,  however,  will  not  always  answer.    5. 
If  it  do  not,  consider  whether  the  phrase  be 
any  of  the  writer's  peculiarities :  if  so,  it  most 
be  inquired  what  is  the  acceptation  in  which 
he  employs  it  in  other  places.     6.  If  this  be 
not  sufficient,  recourse  snould  be  had  to  the 
parallel  passages,  if  there  be  any  such,  in  the 
other  sacred  writers.      7.  If  tlus  throws  no 
light,  consult  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Septuagint,  where  the  word  may  be  used   ^ 
If  the  term  be  only  once  used  in  Scripture, 
then  recur  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  tbe 
term  in  classical  authors.     9.  Sometimes  re- 
ference may  be  had  to  the  fathers,     la  Tbe 
ancient  versions,  as  well  as  modem  scholiasts, 
annotators,    and    translators,   may    be  cod- 
suited.     II.  The  analogy  of  faith,  and  the 
etymology  of  the  word,   must  be  used  with 
caution. 

Above  all,  let  the  reader  unite  prayer  with 
his  endeavours,  that  his  understanding  msj 
be  illuminated,  and  his  heart  impressed  with 
the  great  truths  which  the  sacred  ScriptoRC 
contain. 

As  to  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptnret. 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  niis  is  a  very  landa* 
ble  and  necessary  practice.  **  One  dremB* 
stance,"  as  a  writer  observes,  **•  why  this 
should  be  attended  to  in  congregations,  is> 
that  numbers  of  tbe  hearers,  in  many  plaNt> 
cannot  read  them  themselves,  and  not  a  fe« 
of  them  never  hear  them  read  in  the  ftmiliet 
where  they  reside.  It  is  strange  that  this  his 
not,  louff  a^,  struck  erery  person  of  the 
least  renection  in  all  our  churches,  and  eqte- 
cially  the  ministers,  as  a  most  conclusive  tni 
irresistible  argument  for  the  adoption  of  this 
practice. 

"  It  surely  would  be  better  to  abridge  the 
preaching  and  sin^ng,  and  even  the  prayers, 
to  one-half  of  their  length  or  more,  than  to 
neglect  the  public  reading  of  the  ScripCiir» 
Let  these  things,  therefore,  be  duly  consi- 
dered, together  with  the  fc^owing  rttfoia 
and  observations,  and  let  the  reader  jodge 
and  determine  the  ca8e,«or  the  mattCT,  for 
himself. 
"  Remember  that  God   no   sooner  cauf^d 
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any  part  of  his  will,  or  word,  to  be  written, 
than  he  also  commanded  the  same  to  be  read, 
not  only  in  the  family,  but  also  in  the  con- 
isrregation,  and  that  even  when  all  Israel  were 
assembled  together  (the  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  even  the  strangers  that  were 
within  their  gatos) ;  and  the  end  was,  that 
they  might  hear,  and  that  they  might  learn, 
and  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  and  observe  to 
do  all  the  words  of  his  law,  Deut.  xxxi.  12. 

**  Afterward,  when  synagogues  were  erected 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  the  people  might 
every  sabbath  meet  to  worship  God,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  public  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture was  a  main  part  of  the  service  there  per- 
formed ;  so  much  so,  that  no  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  was  generally  employed, 
it  seems,  in  reading  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures.  Even  the  prayers  and  songs  used 
on  those  occasions  appear  to  have  been  all 
subservient  to  that  particular  and  principal 
employment  or  service,  the  reading  of  the 
law. 

**  This  work,  or  practice,  of  reading  the 
Scripture  in  the  congregation,  is  warranted 
and  recommended  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  the  Old.  As  Christians,  it  is  fit 
and  necessary  that  we  should  first  of  all  look 
unto  Jesus,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith.  His  example,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
cepts, is  full  of  precious  and  most  important 
instruction ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  he  began  his  public  ministry,  m  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth,  by  reading  a  portion 
of  Scripture  out  of  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  Luke  iv.  15 — 19.  This  alone,  one 
would  think,  might  be  deemed  quite  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  practice  among  his  disci- 
ples through  all  succeeding  ages,  and  even 
inspire  them  with  zeal  for  its  constant  ob- 
servance. 

**  The  apostle  Paul,  in  pointing  out  to 
Timothy  his  ministerial  duties,  particularly 
mentions  *  reading,*  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  *  Give 
attendance,*  says  he,  *  to  reading,  to  exhort- 
ation, to  doctrine,'  evidently  distinguishing 
reading  as  one  of  the  public  duties  incum- 
bent upon  Timothy.  There  can  be  no  reason 
for  separating  these  three,  as  if  the  former 
was  only  a  private  duty,  and  the  others  public 
ones :  the  most  natural  and  consistent  idea  is, 
that  they  were  all  three  public  duties:  and 
that  the  reading  here  spoken  of,  was  no  other 
than  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  those 
Christian  assemblies  where  Timothy  was  con- 
cerned, and  which  the  apostle  would  have 
him  by  no  means  to  neglect  If  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  so  necessary 
and  important  in  those  religious  assemblies 
which  had  Timothy  for  their  minister,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  in  our  assemblies,  and 
even  in  those  which  enjoy  the  labours  of  our 
most  able  and  eminent  ministers  !" 

On  the  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must 


refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  Bible,  Canox, 
Inspiration,  Propih-x-y,  and  Revelation. 
See  also  Broum'tt  Introduction  to  hU  Bible; 
Dr.  CampbelCa  Preliminary  Dissertations  to  his 
Transl.  of  the  Gospds ;  Fletcfier's  Appeal ; 
Simon's  Critical  History  of  Uie  Old  ami  New 
Test. ;  OstervahTs  Arguments  of  the  Books  and 
Characters  of  tJie  Old  and  New  Test. ;  Cosins's 
Scholastic  tiisL  of  the  Canon  of  Script ;  War- 
den*s  System  of  Bcvcaled  Religion ;  Wells's 
Geogrhphy  of  the  Old  and  New  Test. ;  The 
Use  of  Sacred  History^  especially  as  illustrat- 
ing  ami  confirming  the  Doctrine  of  Revelation, 
by  Dr.  Jamieson ;  Dick  on  Inspiration ;  Black' 
trelTs  Sacred  Classics;  Micliaelis's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Test. ;  Melmoth's  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  of  the  Scriptures  ;  Dwighfs  Disscr^ 
tation  on  the  Poetry^  IJistory^  and  Eloquence  of 
the  Bible;  Edwards  on  the  Authority^  Sttfle, 
and  Perfection  of  Scripture ;  Stackhouse's  liis- 
tory  of  the  Bible;  Kennicotfs  State  of  the  He- 
brew Text;  Jones  on  the  Figurative  Language 
of  Scripture ;  and  books  under  articles  Bible, 
Commentary,  Curistlanity,  and  Revela- 
tion. 

Se-Baptists,  a  sect  of  small  note,  which 
was  formed  in  England  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  one  John 
Smith,  who  maintained  that  it  was  lawful  for 
every  one  to  baptize  himself.  There  is  at 
this  day  an  inconsiderable  sect  in  Russia, 
who  are  known  by  this  name,  and  who  per- 
form the  rite  upon  themselves,  from  an  idea 
that  no  one  is  left  on  earth  sufficiently  holy  to 
administer  it  aright 

Seceders,  a  numerous  body  of  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  who  have  withdrawn  from 
the  communion  of  the  established  church. 

In  1732,  more  than  forty  ministers  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  General  Assembly, 
specifying,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  what 
they  considered  to  be  ^at  defections  from 
the  established  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
craving  a  redress  of  those  grievances,  A 
petition  to  the  same  elOfect,  subscribed  by 
several  hundreds  of  elders  and  private  Chris- 
tians, was  offered  at  the  same  time ;  but  the 
Assembly  refused  a  hearing  to  both,  and  en- 
acted, that  the  election  of  ministers  to  vacant 
charges  where  an  accepted  presentation  did 
not  take  place,  should  be  competent  only  to  a 
conjunct  meeting  of  elders  and  heritors,  being 
Protestints.  lo  this  act  many  objections 
were  made  by  numbers  of  ministers  and  pri- 
vate Christians.  They  asserted  that  more 
than  thirty  to  one  in  every  parish  were  not 
possessed  of  landed  property,  and  were,  on 
that  account,  deprived  of  what  they  deemed 
their  natural  right  to  choose  their  own  pas- 
tors. It  was  also  said,  that  this  act  was  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  edification  of 
the  people :  and,  in  fine,  that  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  when  they 
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Till. VI  u]!  iIm-  first  v:ic:UK-v  in  tlic  n|M»stolic  c<»l-  thoy  still  adhered  to  tbeir  prr.tcst,  the  Asst-m* 
l«-_';-.  ami  apii'»int«fl  the  oloction  i>l'  ih-acous  bly  ordered  them  to  appear  before  the  com- 
and  I  ld«rs  in  the  primitive  ehiirch.    Many  of  mission    in    August    following,    and   xvtrart 
th<rse  also  vho  wore  thought  to  be  the  best  tlieir  protest ;  and,  if  they  should  not  couiply, 
friends  of  the  ehureh  expressed  their  fears  and  testify  their  sorrow   for    their  conduct, 
that  this  act  would  have  a  tendency  to  over-  '  the  commission  was  empowered  to  suspend 
turn  the  ecclesiastical  e<mstitution,  which  was  them  from   the   exercise    of  their  miniMir, 
established  at  the  Ili-volution.  with  certification  that,  if  they  should  act  coa- 
Mr.  KlH'nez«^r  Krskine,  minister  at  Stirling,  trary  to  the    said  sentence,  the  commissioa 
distinguishe<l  himself  by  a  bold  and  deter-  should  proceed  to  a  higher  censure. 
mined  oj)positi(Ui  to  the  measures  of  the  As-         The   commission  met   in   August   accord- 
si  inbly  in  1732.     Being  at  that  time  modera-  ingly ;  and  the  four  ministers,  still  adhering 
tor  of  the  syn(Kl  of  Perth  and  StirUng,  he  to  their   protest,   were    suspended  firom  the 
c>j)ened  the  meeting  at  IVrth  with  a  sermon  exercise  of  their  office,  and  cited  to  the  n«>it 
from   Psalm  cxviii.  '22.     *'  The  stone  which  meeting  of  the  commission  in  November  fol- 
tlu"  builders  rejected  is  In^come  the  head  stone  lowing.    From  this  sentence  several  minister 
of  tli«'  comer."     In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  and  elders,  members  of  the  commission,  di$- 
he  rruionstratrd  with  no  small  degree  of  free-  sented.     The  commission  met  in  November, 
dom  against  the  act  of  the  preceding  Assem-  and  the  suspended  ministers  compeared.  Ad- 
bly,  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  mini-  dresses,    representations,    and     letters    fron 
stiTs  ;  and  alleged  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  several  synods  and  presbyteries,  relative  to 
word  <»f  (i(vl  and  the  established  constitution  the  business  now  before  the  commission,  vere 
of    the   ehureh.     A    formal    complaint    was  received  and  read-     The  synods  of  Dumlrirt. 
lodged  against  him  for  uttering  several  offen-  Murray,  Ross,  Angus  and  Meams,  Perth  and 
sivc   exi)rt.'ssi<»ns  in    his   sermon   beft^re   the  Stirling,  craved   that  the  commission  wnuU 
syncKl.     Many  of  the  membi-rs  declared  that  delay  proceeding  to  a  higher   censure.    Tbtf 
they  heard  him  utter  nothing  but  sound  and  synods  of  Galloway  and  Fife,  as  also  the  PR'S- 
seasonable    iloetrine;    but    his  accusers,  in-  bvterv  of  Dornoch,  addressed  the  commissi'in 
sisiing  on  their  complaint,  obtained  an  ap-  for  lenity,  tenderness,    and   forbearance  to- 
}K>intment  of  u  committee  of  synod,  to  collect  wards  the  suspended  ministers ;  and  the  pre*- 
what  were  ealle<l  the  offensive  expressions,  bytery  of  Aberdeen  represented,  that,  in  their 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  next  diet  in  writ-  judgment,  the  sentence  of  suspension  infliet(>d 
ing.     This  was  done  accordingly  ;  and  Mr.  on  the  foresaid  ministers  was  too  high,  and 
Krskine  gave  in  his  answers  to  every  article  that  it  was  a  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  antho- 
of  the  complaint.     After  three  days'  warm  rity.     Many  members  of  the  commission  n*!- 
reasoning  on  this  affair,  the  syncwl,  by  a  ma-  soned  in  the  same  manner,  and  allt^-d.  that 
jority  of  six,  found  him  censurable ;  ag.iinst  the  act  and  sentence  of  last  Assembly  did  nui 
which  sentence  he  protested,  and  appi'aled  to  oblige  them  to  proceed  to  a  higher  censure  it 
the  next  General  Assembly.     When  the  As-  .  this  meeting  of  Uie  commission.    ThequestioD, 
sembly  met,  in  May  1733,  it  affirmed  the  sen-  however,wasput, — Proceed  to  a  higherceniSQre 
tenee  of  the  symxl,  and  appointed  Mr.  Krskine  or  not  ?  and  the  votes  being  numbered,  vtw 
to  be  rebuked  and  admonished  fri>m  the  chair,  found  equal  on  both  sides :  npon  which  Mr. 
l^pon  which  he  protested,  that  as  the  Assem-  John  Goldie,  the  moderator,  gaye  his  castiij: 
bly  had  found  him  censurable,  and  had  re-  vote  to  proceed  to  a  higher  censure;  which 
buked  him  for  doing  what  he  conceived    to  '  stands   in  their  minutes   in    these  words:— 
be  agreeable   to   the   Mord  of  God    and  the  **  The  commission  did  and  hereby  do  loijrf 
standards  of   the   church,   he   should   be   at  the  relation  of  Mr.  KlH»nezer  Erskine,  mini- 
libiTty  to  preach  the  same  truths,  and  to  tes-  ster  at  Stirling ;  Mr.  William  Wilson,  mini*t*.T 
tify  against  the  same  or  similar  evils  on  every  at  Perth ;  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrief,  miniitrf 
projM'r    rweasion.      To    this  protest    Messrs.  ,  at  Abemethy ;  and  Mr.  James  FLsher,  mini- 
\Villiam  Wilson,  minister  at  Perth ;  Alexander  ster  at  Kinclaven,  to  their  respective  chargi-s. 
Moncrief,  minister  at  Abemethy  ;  and  James  and  declare  tliem  no  longer  ministers  of  liiis 
Fisher,  minister  at  Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  writ-  church  :  and  do  hereby  pn>hibit  all  ministers 
ten  adhen-nce,  umler  the  form  of  instrument ;  of  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  thfflu 
and  these  four  withdrew,  int<'nding  to  return  in  any  ministerial  function.      And  the  com- 
to  their  resjx'ctive  charges,  and  act  agrefably  missitm  do  declare  the  churches  of  the  .*ai-l 
to  their  protest  whenever  they  should  have  ministers  vacant  from  and  after  the  dati*  c: 
an  t>pi)ortuiiity.     Had  the  affair  rested  here,  '  tliis  sentence." 

there  never  would  have  been  a  seces.sion  ;  but  '       This   sentence    being   intimated   to  theriL 

the  Assembly,  resolving  to  carry  the  process,  they   protested   that   their   ministerial  ofi«* 

eited  them  by  their  ofheer  to  compear  next  and  relation  to  their  respective  charges  shonid 

day.     They  oln-yed  the  citation  ;  and  a  com-  be  held  a.t  valid  as  if  no  such  s<.'ntence  b»i 

mittee  was  apiK(inted  to  retire  Mith  them,  in  j)assed ;  and  that  they  were  now  obliged  lo 

order  to  per>nade   tluMU    to   withdraw    their  make  a  A»r<-.«A7<>?i  from  the  prevailing  pany  in 

protest    The  commiitee  having  reported  that  the  eiclesiastical  courts;  and^  that  it  shall  he 
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lawful  and  warrantable  for  them  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  diseharge  every  braueh  of 
the  pastoral  office,  according  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  established  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine, 
minister  at  Dunfermline ;  Mr.  Thomas  Mair, 
minister  at  Orwel;  Mr.  John  M'Laren,  mini-, 
fcter  at  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  John  Currie,  minister 
at  Kinglassie;  Mr.  James  Wardlaw,  minister 
at  Dunfermline;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Nairn, 
minister  at  Abbotshall,  protested  against  the 
sentence  of  the  commission,  and  that  it  should 
be  lawful  for  them  to  complain  of  it  to  any 
aubse<iuent  general  assembly  of  the  church. 

The  secession  properly  commenced  at  this 
date.  And  accordingly  the  ejected  ministers 
declared  in  their  protest,  that  they  were  laid 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  seceding, 
not  from  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the 
i.'hurch  of  Scotland,  to  which,  they  said,  they 
jjte<lfas>tly  adhered,  but  from  the  present 
church-courts,  which  had  thrown  them  out 
from  ministerial  communion.  The  Assembly, 
however,  which  met  in  May  1734,  did  so  far 
iiKKlifv  the  alH)ve  sentence,  that  they  empt)w- 
ere<i  tfje  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  receive 
the  ejected  ministers  into  the  ccmmmnion  of 
the  church,  and  restore  them  to  their  respec- 
tive charges;  but  with  this  express  cTirection, 
"  that  the  said  synod  should  not  take  upon 
them  to  judge  of  the  legality  or  formality  of 
the  former  procedure  of  the  church  judicato- 
ries in  relation  to  this  affair,  or  either  approve 
or  censure  the  same."  As  this  appointment 
lU'ither  condemned  the  act  of  the  preceding 
Assembly,  nor  the  conduct  of  the  commission, 
the  seceding  ministers  considered  it  to  be  ra- 
ther an  act  of  j^race  than  of  justice ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  said  they  could  not  return  to  the 
church -courts  ujHm  this  gnmnd  ;  and  they 
published  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  their 
refuHal,  and  the  terms  upon  which  they  were 
willing  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
established  church.  They  now  erected  them- 
selves into  an  eccle.>iia.stical  court,  which  they 
called  the  Asiioci(itf<t  Prt'sbtftenj,  and  preached 
occasionally  to  numbers  of  the  people  who 
joined  them  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country. 
Thev  also  publishe<l  what  they  called  an  AcU 
Dcchtnition^  and  Testhmmt/^  to  the  doctrine, 
w<»n»hip,  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  ag:iinst  several  in- 
stances, as  they  said,  of  defection  fVom  these, 
b« *th  in  former  and  in  the  present  times.  Some 
time  after  this,  several  ministers  of  the  esta- 
blislKMl  thurch  joined  them,  and  the  Associ- 
ated Presbytery  now  consistedof  eight  minis- 
ters. But  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in 
17.i.*<,  fin<ling  that  the  number  of  Seceders  was 
much  increased,  ordered  the  eight  ministers 
to  Ik*  served  vith  a  libel,  and  to  l)e  cite<l  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  1730. 
They  now  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  constituted 
presbytery,  and  having  formally  declined  the 
Assembly's  authority,  they  immediately  with- 


drew. The  Assembly  which  met  next  uar 
deposed  them  from  the  olliee  of  the  ministry  ; 
which,  however,  they  continued  to  exercise  iu 
their  respective  congregations,  who  still  ad- 
hered to  them,  and  erected  meeting-houses, 
where  they  preached  till  their  death.  Mr. 
James  Fisher,  the  last  survivor  of  them,  was, 
b^'  an  unaninuMis  call,  in  1741.  translated  from 
kinclaven  to  (ilasgow,  where  he  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  among  a  nume- 
rous congregation,  respected  by  all  ranks  in 
that  large  city,  and  died  in  177.'),  much  re- 
gretted by  Ifis  people  and  friends.  In  1745, 
the  secedmg  ministers  were  become  so  nume- 
rous, that  they  were  erected  into  three  differ- 
ent presbyteries  under  one  synod,  when  a  very 
unprofitable  dispute  divided  them  into  two 
parties. 

The  burgess  oath,  in  some  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs of  Scotland,  contains  the  following 
clause, — *'  1  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart 
the  true  religion  presently  professed  M'ithin 
this  realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof. 
I  will  abide  at  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
life's  end,  renouncing  the  Romish  religion 
called  Papistry.''  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and 
Ralph  Erskine,  James  Fisher,  and  others, 
affirmed  that  this  clause  was  no  way  contrary 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  secession  was 
formed,  and  that,  therefore,  even-  seceder 
might  lawfully  swear  it.  Messrs.  Alexander 
Moncrief,  Thomas  Mair,  Adam  Gib,  and 
others,  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
swearing  of  the  above  clause  was  a  virtual 
renunciation  of  their  testimony ;  and  this 
controversy  was  so  keenly  agifated,  that  they 
split  into  two  different  parties,  and  now  met 
in  different  synods.  Those  of  them  who  as- 
serted the  lawfulness  of  swearing  the  burgess 
oath  were  called  Ihiryht-nf;  and  the  other 
party,  who  condemned  it,  were  called  Anti- 
hunjher  Svcalers.  Each  party  claiming  to  it- 
self the  lawful  constitution  of  the  Associate 
Synody  the  Antiburghers,  afler  several  previ- 
ous steps,  excommunicated  the  l^urghers,  on 
the  ground  of  their  sin,  and  of  their  contu- 
macy in  it.  This  rupture  took  place  in  1747, 
since  which  period,  till  the  year  1H20,  they 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  different 
synods,  and  held  separate  communion,  al- 
though, gradually,  much  of  their  former  hos- 
tility was  laid  aside.  The  ALtiburghers  con- 
sidered the  Hurghers  as  too  lax,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently stedfast  to  their  testimony.  The 
Burghers,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
the  Antiburghers  were  too  rigid,  in  that 
thev  had  intn>duced  new  terms  of  communion 
into  this  society. 

>Miat  follows,  in  this  article,  is  a  farther 
account  of  those  who  were  commonly  called 
the  Uunjhcr  Saalcrs.  As  there  were  among 
them,  from  the  commencement  of  their  seces- 
sion, several  students  who  had  been  educated 
at  one  or  other  of  the  universities,  they  ai>- 
pointed  one  of  their  ministers  to  give  lectures 
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in  tlu*olog}%  and  train  up  candidates  for  the 
miuistrv.  Their  seminary  is  called  the  Di- 
vinity ffall,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary advantages  of  a  University  education, 
the'studeuts  are  speciallv  instructed  in  Bibli-  ! 
cal  Criticism,  Church  rfistory,  and  the  prin-  | 
ciples  of  theology.  I 

Where  a  conpregation  is  verj*  numeroos,  as 
in  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  and  Perth,  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  collegiate  charge,  and  provided  with 
two  ministers.     They  were  erected  into  six 
different  presbyteries,  united  in  one  general 
synod,  which  commonly  meets  at  Edinburgh 
in  Mav  and  September.     They  have  also  a 
synod  m  Ireland,  composed  of  three  or  four 
different  presbyteries.     They  are  legally  tole-  ^ 
rated  in  Ireland;  and  government,  some  years 
ago,  granted  r)0(>/.  per  annum,  and  of  late  an 
additional  500/. ;  which,  when  divided  among 
them,  affords  to  each  minister  about  20t  over 
and  above  the  stipend  which  he  receives  from  \ 
his  hearers.  These  have,  besides,  a  presbytery  , 
in   Nova  Scotia;   and   some  years  ago,    the  ; 
Burgher  and  the  Antiburgher  ministers  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States  formed  a  coalition, 
and  joined  in  a  general  synod,  which  they  ■ 
call  the  Si/7hh1  of  New  York  and  FeMnsi/hHinia.  ^ 
They  all  preach  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms, as  they  believe  these  to  be  founded  on 
the  sacred  Scriptures.     They  catechize  their 
hearers  publicly,  and  visit  them  from  house  to 
house  once  every  year.     They  will  not  give 
the  Ix^rd's  Supper  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gospi'l,  nor  to  such  as 
are  scandalous  and   immoral  in  their  lives. 
Tht'V  condemn  private  baptism  ;  nor  will  they 
admit  those  who  are  grossly  ignorant  and  pro- 
fane to  be  sponsors  for  their  children.     Be- 
lieving that  tne  people  have  a  natural  right  to 
choose  their  own  pastors,  the  settlement  of 
their  ministers  always  proceeds  upon  a  popu- 
lar election  ;  and  the  candidate,  who  is  elected 
by  the    majority,  is  ordained   among  them. 
Convinced  that  the  charge  of  souls  is  a  trust 
of  the   greatest  importance,    they    carefully 
watch  over  the  morals  of  their  students,  and 
direct  them  to  such  a  course  of  reading  and 
study  as  they  judge  most  proper  to  qualify 
them  for  the  profitable  discharge  of  the  pas- 
tt)ral  duties.     At  the  ordination  of  their  min- 
isters, they  use  a  formula  of  the  same  kind 
with   that  of  the  established  church,  which 
their  miuisters  are  bound  to  subscribe  when 
called  to  it ;  and  if  any  of  them  teach  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  they  are  sure  of  being 
thrown  out  of  their  communion.      None  of 
their  ministers,  excepting  one,  has  been  pro- 
secuted for  error  in  doctrine  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  secession. 

They  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
the  sole  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  only  rule 
to  direct  mankind  to  glorify  and  enjoy  God, 
the  chief  and  eternal  good ;  and  that  **  the  su- 


preme judge,  by  which  all  controvernes  of  re- 
ligion are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the  decrees 
of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doc- 
trines of  men  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest, 
can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  spoking 
in  the  Scriptures."     They  are  fully  persuaded, 
however,  that  the  standards  of  public  aathority 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  exhibit  a  jost  and 
consistent  view  of  the  meaning  and  design  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  with  regard  to  doctrioe, 
worship,  government,  and  discipline ;  and  ther 
so  far  differ  from  the  Dissenters  in  Eogiand, 
in  that  they  hold  these  standards  to  be  not  oolj 
articles  of  peace  and  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  bet 
as  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowship.     They  cod- 
sider  a  simple  declaration  of  adherence  to  tb< 
Scriptures  as  too  equivocal  a  proof  of  unity  m 
sentiment,  because  Arians,  Socimans,  and  Ar- 
minians,  make  such  a  confession  of  their  ^tb. 
while  they  retain  sentiments  which  they  (tbt 
Seceders)  apprehend  are   subversire  of  tbe 
great  doctrines  of  tbe  GospeL     They  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only   King  and  Hesd 
of  the  church,  which  is  his  body  ;   that  it  ii 
his  sole  prerogative  to  enact  laws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  his  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this 
world  ;  and  that  the  church  is  not  posseoed  of 
a  legislative,  but  only  of  an  executiTe  pover, 
to  be  exercised  in  explaining  and  applyicf 
to  their  proper  objects  and  ends  those  livi 
which  Christ  hath  published  in  the  ScriptnRi 
Those  doctrines  which  thej  teach  relative  to 
faith  and  practice  are  exhibited  at  great  lengtb 
in  an  explanation  of  the  Westminster  Aaen- 
bly's  Shorter  Catechism,  by  way  of  qoestioo 
and  answer,  in  two  volumes,  composed  ehirfj 
by  Mr.  James  Fisher,  late  of  Gla^ow,  said 
published  by  desire  of  their  synod. 

Jor  these  fifty  years  past,  the  groondf  cf 
their  secession,  they  allege,  have  been  gresth 
enlarged  by  the  public  adniinistrations  <^  tlie 
established  church,  and  particularly  by  tbr 
uniform  execution  of  the  law  respecting  f«* 
tronage,  which,  they  say,  baa  obliged  mm 
thousands  of  private  Christians  to  withdnv 
from  the  parish  churches,  and  join  their  sooetr 

In  most  of  their  congregations,  they  c^ 
brate  the  Lord*s  Supper  twice  in  the  year;  isi 
the^  catechise  their  young  people  cooceraitg 
their  knowledge  of  tne  pnncii^  of  religiva 
previously  to  their  admission  to  that  nen- 
ment  When  any  of  them  fall  into  the  nn  of 
fornication  or  adultery,  the  scandal  is  Rfs- 
lariy  purged  according  to  the  form  of  proeas 
in  the  established  church  j  and  those  of  ^ 
delinquents  who  do  not  submit  to  adcqntie 
censure,  are  publicly  declared  to  be  fbgitivef 
from  discipline,  and  are  expelled  the  societj. 
They  never  accept  a  sum  of  money  as  a  eooH 
mutation  for  the  offence.  They  condeam  sQ 
clandestine  and  irregular  marriages ;  nor  vill 
they  marry  any  persons  unless  they  have  twro 
proclaimed  in  the  parish  church  on  two  dif- 
ferent Lord's  days  at  least. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Antiburgher  church 
differed  very  little  from  thot  of  the  Buri^hers. 
The  supreme  court  among:  them  was  designat- 
ed The  General  Associate  Si/no(l^  having  under 
its  jurisdiction   three   provincial    synods    in 
Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland.     They,  as  well 
as  the  Burgher  Seceders,  had  a  professor  of 
theology,  whose  lectures  every  candidate  for 
the  office  of  a  preacher  was  obliged  to  attend. 
AAer  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  reunion  of  these  two  bodies,  measures 
were  more  vigorously  renewed  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  in  1820  it  was  hap- 
pily accomplished ;  and  the  communion  thus 
formed  took  the  name  of  the  United  Secetution 
Church,  and  now  constitutes  the  most  nume- 
rous and  influential  body  among  the  Dissent- 
ers  in  Scotland.      Though  unendowed,  and 
labouring  under  many  disadvantages  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  it  is  rich  in  the  intelli- 
p?nce  and  piety  of  its  ministers,  and  the  extent 
in  which  true  religion  is  found  to  exist  among 
its  members.     With  much  of  that  hereditary 
profession  which  is  so  common  in  the  North, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  in  its  congregations 
numbers  who  have  experienced  the  Gospel  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  who 
adorn  die  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all 
things.     It    is    every   day    acquiring    fresh 
strength  by  the  increase  of  its  members  ;  and 
instead  of  a  coalition  being  any  longer  expect- 
ed between  this  church  and  the  establishment, 
the  probability  of  any  such  union  is  every  day 
becoming  less  and  less,    owing  partly  to  a 
growing  jealousy  of  the  Dissenters,  and  an 
indisposition  to  co-operate  with  them  in  reli- 
gious  matters,    on   the  part  of  the  Mother 
Church,  and  partly  to  the  rapid  progress  that 
is   making,   both  among  the    ministers  and 
people  of  the  Secession,  of  principles  decid- 
edly hostile  to  all  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
The  number  of  settled  ministers  at  present 
in  the  united  body  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  vacant  churches  from  thirty  to  forty, 
and  the  number  of  licensed  preachers  on  the 
list  nearly  a  hundred.     In  the  most  populous 
towns  the  congregations    belonging   to  this 
body  not  only  rival,  but  often  exceed,  in  nu- 
merical  strength,  the  congregations    of  the 
establishment.     About  two  hundred  ministers 
attached  to  this  church  labour  in  England  in 
the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian 
liberty,  and  form  there  an  independent  body. 
In  tlie  northern  counties  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  congregations  have  been  formed  in  this 
connexion.     These  have  regular  presbyteries. 
There  are  in  London  four  congregations.     In 
North  America,  much  of  the  supply  of  evan- 
gelical presby  terian  ministers  has  been  obtain- 
ed from  this  body ;  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  not  only  had  its  origin, 
but  also,  till  very  lately,  its  entire  supply  from 
them. 

Slcedrra,    Old   Light,    an   insignificant 
section  of  the  old  Secession  church,  otherwise  | 


known  by  the  name  of  Original  5rtr»/«r«,  and 
agreeing  pretty  much  with  those  next  men- 
tioned, yet  keeping  themselves  distinct  from 
them,  and  holding  no  fellowship  with  any 
other  body  of  professors.  They  are  described 
as  few  in  number,  and  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  illiberality  and  intolerance.  Edin.  Thetxi 
Rev.  Nov.,  1830. 

Seckders,  Original,  a  small  party  of 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  which  has  lately 
coalesced  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  M'Crie 
and  Mr.  Paxton,  who  refused  to  unite  with 
the  ITnited  Secession  Church,  on  the  ground 
of  the  mere  abstract  question  about  the  **  ma- 
gistrate s  power'*  in  matters  of  religion.  De- 
pendent entirely  on  old  prejudices  upheld  and 
recommended  merely  by  the  respectability  of 
the  names  of  their  leaders,  this  body,  which 
is  extremely  small,  cannot  subsist  long,  but 
must  gradually  merge  into  one  or  other  of  the 
larger  Jbodies  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters. 

Sect,  a  collective  term,  comprehending  all 
such  as  follow  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of 
some  divine,  philosopher,  &c.  The  word 
sect,  says  Dr.  Campbell  (Prelim.  Diss.)  among 
the  Jews,  was  not,  in  its  application,  entirely 
coincident  with  the  same  term  as  applied  by 
Christians  to  the  subdivisions  subsisting 
among  themselves.  We,  if  I  mistake  not,  in- 
variably use  it  of  those  who  form  separate 
communions,  and  do  not  associate  with  one 
another  in  religious  worship  and  ceremonies. 
Thus,  we  call  Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
different  sects,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
differences  in  opinion,  as  because  they  have 
established  to  themselves  different  fraternities, 
to  which,  in  what  regards  public  worship, 
they  confine  themselves ;  the  several  denomi- 
nations above  mentioned  having  no  inter- 
community with  one  another  in  sacred  matters. 
High  Church  and  Low  Church  we  call  only 
parties,  because  they  have  not  formed  separate 
communions.  Great  and  known  differences 
in  opinion,  when  followed  by  no  external 
breach  in  the  society,  ore  not  considered  with 
us  as  constituting  distinct  sects,  though  their 
differences  in  opinion  may  give  rise  to  mutual 
aversion.  Now  iii  the  Jewish  sects,  (if  we 
except  the  Samaritans,)  there  were  no  sepa- 
rate communities  erected.  The  same  temple 
and  the  same  synagogues  were  attended  alike 
by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  :  nay,  they  were 
often  of  both  denominations  in  the  sanhedrim, 
and  even  in  the  priesthood.  Another  differ- 
ence was,  also,  that  the  name  of  the  sect  was 
not  applied  to  all  the  people  who  adopted  tlje 
same  opinions,  but  solely  to  the  men  of  emi- 
nence among  them  who  were  considered  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party. 

Secular  Clergy.  See  Clergy. 

Secundians,  a  denomination  in  the  second 
century  which  derived  their  name  fh)m  Secun- 
dus,  a  disciple  of  Valentine,  lie  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  principle*,  vix.  light 
and  darkness,  whence  arose  the  ^ood  and  evil 
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t]iat    arc  observable  in   the  universe.      See 
Valkvtinians. 

Skduckr,  one  who  decoys  or  draws  away 
another  from  that  which  is  ri^ht. 

Skk,  Apostolic,  the  chair  or  throne  of 
such  bishoprics  as  were  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  apostle. 

The  title,  thus  ori^nally  common  to  many, 
was,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  ambition  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  appropriated  to  their 
own.  They  had,  as  they  thought,  till  the 
year  1662,  a  pregnant  proof,  not  only  of  St, 
Peter's  erecting  their  chair,  but  of  his  sitting 
in  it  himself:  for  till  that  year  the  very  chair 
on  which  they  believed,  or  would  make 
others  believe,  he  had  sat,  was  shown  and 
exposed  to  public  adoration  on  the  18th  of 
January,  the  festival  of  the  said  chair.  But 
while  it  was  cleaning  in  order  to  be  set  up 
in  some  conspicuous  place  of  the  Vatican,  the 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules  unluckily  ap- 
peared engraved  on  it  Our  worship,  how- 
ever, says  Giacomo  Bartholini,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  this  discovery,  and  relates  it,  was  not 
misplaced,  since  it  was  not  to  the  wood  we 
paid  it,  but  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  St. 
Peter.  An  author  of  no  mean  character,  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  holy  chair,  even  after 
this  discovery,  as  having  a  place  and  a  pecu- 
liar solemnity  among  the  other  saints,  has 
attempted  to  explain  the  labours  of  Hercules 
in  a  mystical  sense,  as  emblems  representing 
the  future  exploits  of  the  popes.  But  the  ridi- 
culous and  distorted  conceits  of  that  writer 
are  not  worthy  our  notice,  though  by  Cle- 
ment X.  they  were  judged  not  unworthy  of  a 
reward. 

SbEKERffi,  a  denomination  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  year  1645.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  maintaining  that  the 
true  church  ministry.  Scripture,  and  ordi- 
nances, were  lost,  for  which  they  were  seek- 
ing. They  taught  that  the  Scriptures  were 
uncertain ;  that  present  miracles  were  ne- 
cessary to  faith ;  that  our  ministry  is  with- 
out authority  ;  and  that  our  worship  and  ordi- 
nances are  unnecessary  or  .vain. 

SKLEuriANfi,  disciples  of  Seleucus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Galatia,  who,  about  the  year  380, 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  Hermogenes  and 
those  of  Audflpus,  He  taught,  with  the  Valen- 
tinians,  that  Jesus  Christ  assumed  a  body  only 
in  appearance.  He  also  maintained  that  the 
world  was  not  made  by  God,  but  was  co- 
eternal  with  him  ;  and  that  the  soul  was  only 
an  animated  fire  created  by  the  angels ;  that 
Christ  does  not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  in  a  human  b<xly,  but  that  he  lodged 
his  body  in  the  sun,  according  to  Ps.  xix.  4  ; 
and  that  the  pleasures  of  beatitude  consisted 
in  corporeal  delight. 

SKLF-BAPnzKRR.     Scc  Se-Baptists. 

Sklf-i>kcei»tion  includes  all  those  various 
frauds  which  we  practise  on  ourselves  in 
forming  a  judgment,  or  receiving  an  impres- 


sion of  our  own  state,  character,  and  condact: 
or  those  deceits  which  mak«  our  hearts  impose 
on  us  in  making  us  promises,  if  they  may  be 
so  termed,  which  are  not  kept,  and  contract- 
ing engagements  which  are  never  performed. 
Self-deception,  as  one  observes,  appears  in 
the  following  cases.  **  1.  In  judging  of  oar 
own  character,  on  which  we  too  easily  confer 
the  name  of  self-examination,  bow  often  maj 
we  detect  ourselves  in  enhancing  the  merit  of 
j  the  good  qualities  we  possess,  and  in  giriof 
I  ourselves  credit  for  others  which  we  really 
!  have  not !  2.  ^yhen  several  motiT^  or  pas- 
I  sions  concur  in  prompting  ns  to  any  actioQ, 
'  we  too  easily  assign  the  chief  plac«  and  effect 
I  to  the  best  3.  We  are  too  prone  to  flatter 
j  ourselves  by  indulging  the  notion  that  our 
,  habits  of  vice  are  but  individual  acts,  into 
which  we  have  been  seduced  by  occasional 
temptations,  while  we  are  easily  led  to  assign 
the  name  of  habits  to  our  occasional  acts  sod 
individual  instances  of  virtue.  4.  We  coo- 
found  the  mere  assent  of  the  understasdicg 
naturally,  attended  by  some  correspondait 
!  but  transient  sensibilities,  with  the  impnlsis 
I  of  the  affections  and  determination  of  the 
I  will.  5.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  settkd 
principles  the  good  actions,  which  are  the 
mere  effect  of  natural  temper.  ^  As  sonie 
times,  in  estimating  the  character  of  otiien, 
we  too  hastily  infer  the  right  motive  from  tbe 
outward  act ;  so,  in  judging  of  ourselves  ve 
overrate  the  worth  by  overnuuing  the  motives 
of  our  actions.  7.  W^e  often  couiboDd  tb« 
non-appearance  of  a  vicious  affection  witk  its 
actual  extinction.  8.  We  often  deceive  onr- 
selves  by  comparing  our  actual  with  oor 
former  character  and  conduct,  and  perhap 
too  easily  ascribing  to  the  extirpation  of 
vicious,  or  the  implantation  of  virtnons  habits, 
that  improvement  which  is  owing  merely  ti> 
the  lapse  of  time,  advancing  age,  altered* cir- 
cumstances, &C.  9.  AnoUier  general  and 
fertile  source  of  self-deception  is  our  readioA* 
to  excuse,  or  at  least  to  extenuate  the  vices 
of  our  particular  station  :  while  we  coogn- 
tulate  ourselves  on  the  absence  of  other 
vices  which  we  are  under  no  temptation  to 
commit.  10.  We  deceive  ourselves  by  snp- 
posin|^  our  remorse  for  sin  is  genu'ne,  wbec, 
alas,  it  does  not  lead  to  repentance.  11.  By 
forming  improper  judgments  of  others,  and 
forming  our  own  conduct  upon  theirs."*  Fm 
this  view  we  may  learn,  1.  That  the  olgects 
as  to  which  men  deceive  themselves  are  verr 
numerous,  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spiril 
the  Bible  and  Gospel  doctrines,  religiois 
experience,  sin,  heaven,  hell,  &c  JL  The 
causes  are  great  and  powerAii  ;  sin,  Satan,  thx 
heart,  the  world,  interest,  prejudice.  S.  Tb< 
numbers  who  deceive  themselves  are  great; 
the  young,  the  aged,  the  rich,  the  poor,  »!'• 
rigliteous,  hj-pocrites,  apostates,  the  ungodU. 
4.  The  evils  arc  many  and  awfuL  It  rendeW 
us  the  slaves  of  procrastination,  leads  us  to 
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overrate  ourRclv^s,  flatters  us  with  an  idea  of 
easy  victory,  confirms  our  evil  habits,  and 
ex  post's  us  to  the  greatest  danger.  5.  We 
should  endeavour  to  understand  and  practise 
the  means  not  to  be  deceived  ;  such  as  strict 
»elf-iu<|uiry,  prayer,  watchfulness,  and  ever 
taking  the  Scriptures  for  our  {ruide.  6.  And 
lastly,  we  should  learn  to  ascertain  the  evi- 
dences of  not  being  deceived,  which  are  such 
as  these :  when  sin  is  the  object  of  our  in- 
creasing fear,  a  tenderness  of  conscience, 
when  we  can  appeal  to  God  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  our  motives  and  aims,  when  dependent  on 
God's  promise,  providence,  and  grace,  and 
when  conformed  to  him  in  all  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.  Christ  Obs.  1802,  pp. 
6-12,  633. 

Sklf-dedication,  the  giving  up  of  ourselves 
unreservedly  to  God ;  that  we  may  serve  him 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  See 
Hotre's  Works^  vol.  i.  8vo.  edit. 

Sklf-defence  implies  not  only  the  preser- 
vation of  one's  life,  but  also  the  protection  of 
our  property,  because  without  property  life 
cannot  be  preserved  in  a  civilized  nation. 

Some  condemn  all  resistance,  whatsoever 
be  the  evil  offered,  or  whosoever  be  the  per- 
son that  offers  it ;  others  will  not  adroit  that 
it  should  pass  any  further  than  bare  resistance ; 
others  say  that  it  must  never  be  carriM  so  far 
as  hazarding  the  life  of  the  assailant;  and 
others,  again,  who  deny  it  not  to  be  lawful  in 
some  cases  to  kill  the  aggressor,  at  the  same 
time  atfirm  it  to  be  a  thing  more  laudable 
and  consonant  to  the  gospel  to  choose  rather 
to  lose  one's  life  in  imitation  of  Christ,  than 
to  secure  it  at  the  expense  of  another's,  in 
pursuance  of  the  permission  of  nature.  But, 
*'  Notwithstanding,"  says  Grove,  "  the  great 
names  which  may  appear  on  the  side  of  any 
of  these  opinions,  I  cannot  but  think  self- 
defence,  though  it  proceeds  to  the  killing  of 
another  to  save  one's  self,  is  in  common  cases 
not  barely  permitted,  but  enjoined  by  nature ; 
and  that  a  man  would  be  wanting  to  the 
Author  of  his  being,  to  society,  and  to  himself, 
to  abandon  that  life  with  which  he  is  put  in 
trust.  That  a  person  forfeits  his  own  life  to 
the  swonl  of  justice  by  taking  away  another's 
unprovoked,  is  a  principle  not  to  be  disputed. 
This  being  so,  I  ask,  whence  should  arise  the 
obligation  to  let  another  kill  me,  rather  than 
to  venture  to  save  myself  by  destroying  my 
enemy  ?  It  cannot  arise  from  a  regard  to 
society,  which,  by  my  suffering  another  to 
kill  me,  loses  two  lives;  that  of  an  honest  man 
by  unj'ist  violence,  and  that  of  his  murderer, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  loss,  by  the  hand  of  justice. 
>\Tiercas,  by  killing  the  mvader  of  my  life,  I 
only  t:>ke  a  life,  wh  ch  must  otherwise  have 
been  forfeited,  and  preserve  the  life  of  an 
innocent  ^)erson.  Nor  for  the  same  reason 
can  there  Iv  any  such  obligation  arising  from 
tlu*  love  of  our  neighbour;  since  I  do  not 
really  save  his  life  by  parting  with  my  own. 


I  but  only  leave  him  to  be  put  to  death  after  a 
I  more  ignominious  manner  by  the  public  exe- 
cutioner. And  if  it  be  said  that  I  dispatch 
him  with  his  sins  upon  him  into  the  other 
world,  which  he  might  have  lived  long  enough 
to  repent  of,  if  legally  condemned ;  as  he  must 
answer  for  that,  who  brought  me  under  a 
necessity  of  using  this  method  for  my  own 
preservation  ;  so  I  myself  may  not  be  pre- 
pared, or  may  not  think  myself -so,  or  so  well 
assured  of  it  as  to  venture  into  the  presence  of 
my  great  Judge ;  and  no  charity  obliges  mo 
to  prefer  the  safety  of  another's  soul  to  my 
own.  Self-defence,  therefore,  may  be  with 
justice  practised,  1.  In  case  of  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  life  of  a  person,  against  which 
he  has  no  other  way  of  securing  himself  but 
by  repelling  force  by  force.  2.  It  is  generally 
esteemed  lawful  to  kill  in  the  defence  of 
chastity,  supposing  there  be  no  other  way  of 
preserving  it."  See  Grovts  Moral  Philosophy, 
Also  Hints  on  the  Lawfulness  of  Self-dtfence 
by  a  Scotch  Dissenter. 

Self-denial^  a  term  that  denotes  our 
relinquishing  every  thing  that  stands  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  command,  and  our  own 
spiritual  welfare.  Matt,  xvL  24.  It  does  not 
consist  in  denying  what  a  man  is,  or  what  he 
has ;  in  refusing  favours  conferred  on  us  in 
the  course  of  providence ;  in  rejecting  the  use 
of  God's  creatures  ;  in  being  careless  of  life, 
health,  and  family  ;  in  macerating  the  body, 
or  abusing  it  in  any  respect ;  but  in  renouncing 
all  those  pleasures^  profits,  views,  connexions, 
or  practices,  that  are  prejudic'ml  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  soul.  The  understanding 
must  be  so  far  denied  as  not  to.  lean  upon  it, 
independent  of  divine  instruction.  Prov.  iii. 
5,  6.  The  will  must  be  denied,  so  far  as  it 
opposes  the  will  of  God,  Eph.  v.  17.  The 
affections,  when  they  become  inordinate.  Col. 
iii.  5.  The  gratification  of  the  members  of 
the  body  must  be  denied  when  out  of  their 
due  course,  Rom.  vi.  12,  13.  The  honours  of 
the  world,  and  praise  of  men,  when  they 
become  a  snare,  Heb.  xL  24 — 26.  Worldly 
emoluments,  when  to  be  obtained  in  an  un- 
lawful way,  or  when  standing  in  opposition 
to  religion  and  usefulness.  Matt,  iv.  20 — 22. 
Friends  and  relatives,  so  far  as  they  oppose 
the  truth,  and  would  influtnce  ns  to  oppose  it 
too.  Gen.  xii.  I.  Our  own  righteousness,  so 
as  to  depend  upon  it,  Phil.  iii.  8,  9.  Life 
itself  must  be  laid  down,  if  called  for  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  24,  2.5.  In  fine, 
^very  thing  that  is  sinful  must  be  denied, 
however  pleasant,  and  apparently  advanta- 
geous, since,  without  holiness,  no  man  shall 
see  the  1/ord,  Heb.  xii.  14.  To  enable  us  to 
practise  this  duty,  let  us  consider  the  injunc- 
tion of  Christ,  Matt  xvL  24;  his  eminent 
example,  Phil.  ii.  5,  8  ;  the  encouragement  he 
^ives,  >Iatt.  xvL  25  ;  the  example  of  his  saints 
in  all  ages,  Heb.  xi. ;  the  advantages  that  attend 
it ;  and  above  all,  learn  to  implore  the  agency 
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of  that  Divine  Spirit,  without  whom  we  can 
do  nothing. 

Self-examination  is  the  calling  ourselves 
to  a  strict  account  for  all  the  actions  of  our 
lives,  comparing  them  with  the  word  of  God, 
the  rule  of  dut v  ;  considering  how  much  evil 
we  have  committed,  and  go<xi  we  have  omitted. 
It  is  a  duty  founded  on  a  divine  command, 
2  ("or.  xiii.  5,  and  ought  to  be,  1.  Deliberately. 
2.  Frequently.  3.  Impartially.  4.  Diligently. 
5.  Wisely.  And,  6.  With  a  desire  of  amend- 
ment. This,  though  a  legal  duty,  as  some 
modem  Christians  would  call  it,  is  essential 
to  our  improvement,  our  felicity,  and  interest. 
**  They,"  says  Mr  Wilberforce,  (Pract,  View,) 
**who  in  a  crazy  vessel  navigate  a  sea 
wherein  arc  shoals  and  currents  innumerable, 
if  they  would  keep  their  course,  or  reach  their 
jx)rt  in  safety,  must  carefully  repair  the 
smallest  injunes,  and  often  throw  out  their 
line,  and  take  their  observations.  In  the 
voyage  of  life,  also,  the  Christian  who  would 
not  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  while  he  is 
habitually  watchflil  and  provident,  must  make 
it  his  express  business  to  look  into  his  state 
and  ascertain  his  progress." 

Self-kxistknce  of  God  is  his  entire 
existence  of  himself,  not  owing  it  to  any  other 
being  whatsoever  ;  and  thus  God  would  exist, 
if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature  but  himself.  See  Existence 
and  Eternity  of  God. 
Self-covernment.  See  Heart. 
Selfishness.  See  Self-seeking. 
Self-knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  one's 
own  character,  abilities,  duties,  principles, 
prejudices,  tempers,  secret  springs  of  action, 
thoughts,  memory,  taste,  views  in  life,  virtues, 
and  vices.  This  knowledge  is  commanded 
in  the  Scriptures,  Psalm  iv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  it  is  the 
spring  of  self-possession,  leads  to  humility, 
stedfastness,  charity,  moderation,  self-denial, 
and  promotes  our  usefulness  in  the  world. 
To  obtain  it,  there  should  be  watchfulness, 
frequent  and  close  attention  to  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  regard  had  to  the  ojiinions 
of  others,  conversation,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  dependence  on  divine  grace.  See  Mason 
on  Sclf-knowledtje;  Bcucter^s  Sf ^-acquaintance ; 
Ijocke  on  the  Untlerstanding ;  Watts's  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

Self-love  is  that  instinctive  principle 
which  impels  every  animal,  rational  and  irra- 
tional, to  preser\'e  Us  life  and  promote  its  own 
happiness.  "  It  is  very  generally  confounded 
with  selfishness ;  but,  perhaps,  the  one  propen- 
sity is  distinct  from  the  other.  Every  man 
loves  himself,  but  every  man  is  not  selfish. 
The  selfish  man  grasps  at  all  immediate 
advantages,  regardlt»s8  of  the  consequences 
which  his  conduct  may  have  upon  his  neigh- 
bour. Self-love  only  prompts  him  who  is 
artuated  by  it  to  procure  to  himself  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness  during  the 


I  whole  of  hii  existence.     In  this  pmsiiit,  the 
rational  self-loTer  will  often  forego  a  pfcsest 
enjoyment  to  obtain  a  gremter  and  more  per- 
manent one  in  reversion  ;  and  he  will  as  cdfien 
submit  to  a  present  pain  to  avoid  a  greater 
hereafter.      Self-love,  as  distinguished  6tan 
selfishness,  always  comprehends  the  whole  of 
a  man's  existence  ;  and  in  that  extended  sense 
of  the  phrase,  every  man  is  a  self-lover ;  for, 
with   eternity  in  his  view,  it  is  surely  not 
possible    for  the  most  disinterested    of  the 
human  race  not  to  prefer  himself  to  all  other 
men,  if  their  future  and  everlasting  interest 
could  come  into  competition.     This,  inde«d, 
they  never  can  do  ;  for  though  the  IntitMlaction 
of  evil  into  the  world,  and  the  different  ranks 
which  it  makes  necessary  in  society,  pat  it  in 
the  power  of  a  man  to  raise  himself  in  the 
present  state  by  the  depression  of  his  neigh- 
bour, or  by  the  practice  of  injustice ;  yet  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  glorious  prize  whidi  is  fet 
before  us,  there  can  be  no  rivalship  among 
the  competitors.     The  success  of  one  is  no 
injury  to  another ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  sense 
of  the  phrase,  self-love  is  not  only  lawful,  bat 
absolutely  unavoidable.**     Self-love,  however, 
says    Jortin,   (ser.    13,  voL    it.)   is  vidoos, 
1.  When  it  leads  us  to  judge  too  fiiTourablj  of 
our  faults. — 2.  When  we  think  too  well  of  oor 
righteousness,  and  over- value  our  good  actions, 
and  are  pure  in  our  own  eyes. — 3.  WTien  we 
over- value  our  abilities,  and  entertain  too  good 
an  opinion  of  our  knowledge  and  capacity. 
— 4.  When  we  are  proud  and  Tain  of  inferior 
things,  and  value  ourselves  upon  the  station 
and  circumstances  in   which,   not  our  ovn 
deserts,  but  some  other  cause,  has  placed  n& 
— 5.  Wlien  we  make  our  worldly   interest, 
convenience,  ease,  or  pleasure,  the  great  end 
of  our  actions. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  doctrine  of 
disinterested  love  to  God.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  we  ought  to  love  him  for  his 
own  excellences  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  how  we  can  love  God  unconnected  with 
any  interest  to  ourselves.  "What,  indeed,  we 
ought  to  do,  and  what  we  really  do,  or  can 
do,  is  very  different.  There  is  an  ev«4asting 
obligation  on  men  to  love  God  for  what  he  is. 
however  incapable  of  doing  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  our  love  to  him  is  our  inteivst ; 
nor  can  we,  in  the  present  state,  I  think,  whifc 
possessed  of  such  bodies  and  such  minds,  lore 
God  without  including  a  sense  of  his  relatire 
goodness.  "  We  love  him,*'  says  John. 
**  because  he  first  loved  us."     See  Love. 

Sembiani,  so  called  from  Sembianus  their 
leader,  who  condemned  all  use  of  wine  as 
evil  of  itself.  He  persuaded  his  followers  ths: 
wine  was  a  production  of  Satan  and  the 
earth,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv. 
and  rejected  most  of  the  books  of  the  oid 
Testament. 

Semi-akians  were  thus  denominated,  K- 
causc,   in   profession,  they    condemned    tl«e 
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errors  of  the  Arians,  but  in  reality  maintained 
their  principles,  only  palliating  and  concealing 
them  under  softer  and  more  moderate  terms. 
They  would  not  allow,  with  the  orthodox, 
that  the  Son  was  o^oovoioq^  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  only  o^oiovtTioqy  of  a  like  substance 
with  the  Father ;  and  thus,  though  in  expres- 
8i<»n  they  differed  from  the  orthodox  in  a 
single  letter  only,  yet  in  effect  they  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
Semi-Arianism  of  the  modems  consists  in 
their  maintaining  that  the  Son  was,  from  all 
eternity,  begotten  by  the  will  of  the  Father  ; 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  teach 
that  the  eternal  generation  is  necessary-.  Such, 
at  least,  are  the  respective  opinions  of  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Bishop  Bull. 

Skmi-Pklagians,  a  name  anciently,  and 
even  at  this  day,  given  to  such  as  retain  some 
tincture  of  Pelagianism. 

C'assian,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  afterwards  a  priest  at 
Marseilles,  was  the  chief  of  these  Semi-Pela- 
gians, whose  leading  principles  were,  1.  That 
God  did  not  dispense  his  grace  to  one  more 
than  another,  in  consequence  of  predestination, 

1.  €.  an  eternal  and  absolute  decree,  but  was 
willing  to  save  all  men,  if  they  complied  with 
the  terms  of  his  Gospel. — 2.  That  Christ  died 
for  all  men. — 3.  That  the  grace  purchased  by 
Christ,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  was  offered 
to  all  men.— 4.  That  man,  before  he  received 
grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires. 
— 5.  That  man  was  bom  free,  and  was  conse- 
quently capable  of  resisting  the  influences  of 
prace,  or  of  complying  with  its  suggestion. 

The  Semi- Pelagians  were  Tcry  numerous; 
and  the  doctrine  of  Cassian,  though  variously 
explained,  was  received  in  the  greatest  part 
of  the  monastic  schools  in  Gaul,  from  whence 
it  spread  itself  far  and  wide  through  the 
European  provinces.  As  to  the  Greeks  and 
other  F^tern  Christians,  they  had  em- 
braced the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrines  before 
Cassian.  In  the  sixth  century  the  controversy 
between  the  Semi -Pelagians  and  the  disciples 
of  Augustine  prevailed  much  and  continued  to 
divide  the  western  churches. 

Sense,  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  whereby  it 
perceives  external  objects  by  means  of  im- 
pressions made  on  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Mitral  sense  is  said  to  be  an  apprehension 
of  that  b<.'auty  or  deformity  which  arises  in 
the  mind  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct,  pre- 
viously to  any  reasoning  upon  the  remoter 
consequences  of  actions.  Whether  this  really 
exists  or  not,  is  disputed.  On  the  affirmative 
side  it  is  said  tiiat,  1.  We  approve  or  disap- 
prove certain   actions   without   deliberation. 

2.  This  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  uni- 
form andoiniversal.     But  against  this  opinion 
it  is  answered,  that,    1.  This   uniformity   of  | 
6i^>ntiment  does  not   pervade   all  nations.     2.  | 
Approbation  of  particular  conduct  arises  from 
a  sense  of  its  advantages.   The  idea  continues 


when  the  motive  no  longer  exists ;  receives 
strength  from  authority,  imitation,  &c.  The 
efficacy  of  imitation  is  most  observable  in 
children.  3.  There  are  no  maxims  univer- 
sally true,  but  bend  to  circumstances.  4. 
There  can  be  no  idea  without  an  object,  and 
instinct  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the 
object.  See  Paiet/s  Moral  PhUosaphy^  vol.  i. 
chap.  v.  ;  Hutcheson  on  the  Passions,  p.  245, 
&c. ;  Mason's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

Sense  of  Scripture.  In  interpreting  the 
Bible,  the  Catholics  hold  to  a  fourfold  senso. 
The  first  is,  the  scnsus  grammaticus,  or  litertt ; 
the  second,  or  stngus  mysticus,  they  subdivide 
into  three  ;  viz.  tropologicus,  or  moralis ;  alle- 
gorictUj  and  anagogicus.  This  theory  of  her- 
meneutics  was  expressed  in  the  following 
distich  : — 

Litera  getta  docet ;  quid  credaa  aileporia  ; 
Murali*  quid  agat ;  quid  spcres  anajfogia. 

The  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
most  of  the  older  divines,  held  only  one  sense 
— namely,  the  grammaticaL  Their  opinion 
is  beautifully  expressed  by  Maresius :  Absit  a 
nobis  ut  Deum  faciamus  ciy\t»trT0Vj  aut  mul- 
tiplices  sensus  affingamus  ipsius  verbo,  in  quo 
potius,  tanquam  in  speculo  limpidissimo,  sui 
auctoris  simplicitatem  contemplari  debemus, 
Ps.  xii.  6 ;  xix.  9.  Unicus  ergo  sensus  scrip- 
ture, ncnipe  grammaticus,  est  admittendus, 
quibuscunouc  dcmum  terminis,  vel  propriis 
vel  tropicis  et  figuratis  exprimatur.  So 
strong  were  the  feelings  of  Luther  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  did  not  scmple  to  affirm  that 
the  grammatical  sense  of  Scripture  is  the  only 
sense  on  which  we  can  rest  at  the  hour  of 
death:  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  only 
sense  that  it  will  do  to  die  by. 

Sentences,  Book  of.     See  Lombard. 

Separatists,  a  small  body  of  Independents, 
founded  by  the  late  John  Walker,  originally 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  who 
left  the  Established  Church,  and  after  preach- 
ing for  some  time,  with  considerable  popu- 
larity, in  different  parts  of  the  united  king- 
doms, settled  down  as  member  and  teacher  of 
the  society  in  Dublin,  but  owing  to  some  pe- 
culiar notion,  never  considered  himself  Quali- 
fied to  accept  the  elder's  office  in  it  Their 
principles  are  rigid  in  the  extreme.  They 
separate  from  all  other  bodies  of  professing 
Christians  ;  but  keep  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  Sandemanians,  who  come  nearest  to 
them  in  opinion.  Their  worship  is  conducted 
in  a  state  of  complete  separation  from  those 
who  may  visit  them,  by  means  of  a  partition 
which  divides  them.  They  will  not  pray  in 
private,  nor  hold  any  religious  intercourse 
with  those  who  do  not  belong  to  them. 
When  any  of  their  number  is  excommunicated, 
they  will  not  eat  so  much  as  a  common  meal 
with  him.  They  disallow  of  oaths ;  and  shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
Parliament  most  inconsistently  passed  an  act, 
exempting  them  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
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tlicm,  while  they  paid  no  deference  to  the 
scruples  of  other  Dissenters,  and  even  mem- 
l)iT8  of  the  Establishment,  on  the  subject 

8ki*tuage8ima,  the  third  Sunday  before  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  so  called  because  it  was 
about  seventy  days  before  Easter. 

Septuagint,  the  name  given  to  the  most 
ancient  Greek  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  seventy-two  Jews,  who  are 
usually  called  the  seventy  interpreters,  be- 
cause seventy  is  a  round  number. 

Aristobulus,  who  was  tutor  to  Ptolemy 
Physcon  ;  Philo,  who  lived  in  our  Saviour  s 
time,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  Josephus,  speak  of  this  translation 
as  made  by  seventy-two  interpreters,  by  the 
care  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  the  rei^  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  All  the  Christian 
writers,  during  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  have  admitted  this  account 
of  the  Septuagint  as  an  undoubted  fact ;  but, 
since  the  Reformation,  critics  have  boldly 
called  it  in  question.  But  whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  have  been  as  to  the 
mode  of  translation,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  such  a  version,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
existed ;  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that  most  of 
the  books  must  have  been  translated  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  as  they  are  quoted  by 
him.  It  must  also  be  considered  as  a  won- 
derful providence  in  favour  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  It  prepared  the  way  for  his  coming, 
and  afterwards  greatly  promoted  the  setting 
up  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  for  hitherto 
the  Scriptures  had  remained  locked  up  from 
all  other  nations  but  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  which  was  understood  by  no  other 
nation ;  but  now  it  was  translated  into  the 
Greek  language,  which  was  a  language  com- 
monly understood  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  has  also  been  with  great  propriety  ob- 
served, *'  that  there  are  many  words  and 
forms  of  speech  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
true  import  of  which  cannot  be  known  but  by 
their  use  in  the  Septuagint.  This  version 
also  preserves  many  imi)ortant  words,  some 
sentences,  and  several  whole  verses  which 
originally  made  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  have  long  ago  entirely  disappeared.  This 
is  the  version,  and  this  only,  which  is  con- 
stantly used  and  quoted  in  the  gospels  and 
by  the  apostles,  and  which  has  thereby  re- 
ceived the  highest  sanction  which  any  writ- 
ings can  possibly  receive." 

The  principal  editions  of  this  important 
version  are  the  following: — The  Compluten- 
sian,  1517.  This  was  the  Polyglot,  and  from 
the  text  of  it  editions  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  1572;  in  the 
Triglot  of  Conmieline,  at  Middleburg,  in 
158(J;  by  Wolter  in  15yr»,  at  Hamburg;  by 
Hutter,  at  Nuremburg  in  1599  ;  and  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot,  1G45.  The  Aldine  or  Venc- 
/iii/t,  15  ly.     Thib  edition  was  from  the  cele- 


brated press  of  Aldus,  and  in  regard  to  its 
publication  was  prior  to  the  Complut4^nsian ; 
the  text  is  also  much  more  correct.  From 
this  text  other  editions  were  printed;  at 
Strasburg,  by  Cephalaeus,  in  1526;  Basle, 
1545,  1550,  and  1.582;  and  Frankfort,  1597. 
The  Roman  or  Vaticaru,  1587.  Published 
from  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.  by  order  of 
Sixtus  V.  It  has  received  the  commenda- 
tions of  all  learned  men,  from  Morinus  to 
Masch.  Editions  of  it  were  printed  in  162*», 
at  Paris;  at  London,  in  1653,  and  in  the 
Polyglot,  J657  ;  Cambridge,  1665;  Amster- 
dam, 1683;  Leipzig,  1697;  Franeker,  17u9, 
by  Bos;  Amsterdam,  1725,  by  Mill;  Leiprg. 
1730,  and  1757;  Halle,  1759;  Oxford,  ISoj, 
and  1817.  The  Alexandrine,  First  published 
from  the  MS.  of  that  name  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Grabe  and  Lee,  1707 — 1720,  4 
vols.  fol.  and  8  vols.  8vo.  It  was  republished 
by  Breitinger  in  4  toIs,  4to.  at  Zurich,  b 
1 730--1 733.  The  best  edition  of  the  Septoa- 
gint  is  Holmes's.  Of  this  splendid  edition, 
the  book  of  Genesis  was  published  in  179j<, 
and  the  Pentateuch  was  completed  in  \^H. 
Dr.  Holmes  died  in  1805,  after  having  paH- 
lished  the  book  of  DanieL  The  work  w»s 
then  committed  to  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  who 
finished  it  in  1827.  About  7000L  were  sub- 
scribed to  assist  in  procuring  the  collation  of 
MSS.  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  fourteen 
years  were  spent  in  this  preparatory  process. 
To  the  Pentateuch  is  prenxed  a  valuable  pre- 
face, giving  a  ftill  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking.  It  is  the  most  perfect  work  ci 
its  kind,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  but 
the  formation  of  a  critical  text  from  the  trea- 
sure of  its  collected  readings.  An  extended 
account  of  this  edition  is  given  in  volaiDe 
the  second  of  the  first  series  of  the  Eicleetic 
Review,  and  in  the  Classical  Journal,  voL  is. 

If  the  reader  wish  to  examine  into  the  his- 
torj'  and  importance  of  this  version,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  of  Walsh  and  Le  Lonjr, 
which  treat  of  the  editions,  he  may  con^iit 
Walton's  Prolegomena,  cap.  ix. ;  Body's  Div 
sertatio  in  Historiam  Aristesc  de  LXX.  h- 
terpretibus  ;  Prideaux's  Connexion,  Part  11, 
b.  1. ;  and  Bauer,  Tract.  III. ;  also  Hamihons 
Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptur«s  chap. 
vi. ;  Ewing's  Greek  Grammar;  sect.  xL ;  A 
l-,etter  showing  why  our  English  Bibles  diffrf 
so  much  from  the  Septuagint,  &c.,  bv  Dr. 
Thomas  Brett,  1743,  8vo. ;  (republished  in 
the  third  volume  of  Watson's  Tbei^logicsl 
Tracts  ;)  and  Owen's  Inquiry  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  book,  says  3lichaelis,  most  nece«$aT7 
to  be  read  and  understood  by  everv  man  ^^ 
studies  tlu*  New  Testament,  is,  without  douK 
the  Sei)timgint,  which  alone  has  been  of  oiow 
service  than  all  the  passages  from  the  profaw 
authors  collected  together.  It  should  be  rt-id 
in  the  public  schoi)ls  by  those  who  are  ties- 
tiucd  lor  the  ehurch,  should  form  the  subkft 
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of  a  couine  of  lectures  at  the  university,  and 
be  the  constant  companion  of  an  expositor  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Those  who  desire  a  larjfer  account  of  this 
truiifilation,  may  consult  //iWv,  ile  Bib.  TVx- 
tihuM :  Priiletuurs  Connexion  ;  Oivcnn  Inquiry 
into  the  Septufttjint  Version;  Blair h  LcctureM 
on  the  Canon ;  MirhtieOVs  IntrtHluctitm  to  tin 
\itr  TcMamrnt ;  Clarke  a  Bibliotheca  ;  and 
Ormett  Bih,  BihL 

Skiti: AGIST  Chronoixmjt,  the  chronology 
which  is  formed  from  the  dates  and  periods  of 
time  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  It  reckons  1  jiK)  years 
more  fn>in  the  creation  to  Abraham  than  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  l>r.  Kennicott,  in  the  disser- 
tation pretixed  to  his  Hebrew  Hible,  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  it  is  very  prolxible  that 
the  chronolopj-  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  since 
the  period  just  mentioned,  was  corrupti*d  by 
the  Jews  between  the  years  175  and  200;  and 
tluit  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is  more 
a^riTable  to  trutli.  It  is  a  fact,  that,  during 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  Hebrew 
Si'riptures  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  while  the  Septuagint  was  confined 
to  the  Christians,  and  they  had,  therefore,  a 
very  f.ivourable  opportunity  for  this  corrup- 
tion ;  but  no  proof  can  be  brought  home  to 
them,  and  the  religious,  or  rather  superstitious 
veneration  in  which  they  have  ever  held  their 
Scriptures,  and  which  is  clearly  discoverable 
in  the  inte^ity  of  the  rest  of  these  writings, 
renders  it  m  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  they  corrupted  the  chronology. 

Skriuusn-kss,  a  term  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  religion. 

Skkmon,  a  discourse  delivered  in  public 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  and 
improvement. 

In  order  to  make  a  good  sermon,  the  follow- 
ing things  may  be  attended  to.  The  exordium 
should  correspond  with  the  subject  on  which  we 
are  about  to  treat.  For  this  purpose  the  con- 
text often  forms  a  source  of  appropriate  re- 
mark ;  and  this,  though  called  a  hackneyed 
way,  is  one  of  the  best  for  onening  gradually 
to  the  subject ;  though,  I  confess,  always  to  use 
it  is  not  so  well,  as  it  looks  formal.  Inhere  are  j 
some  subjects  in  which  the  context  cannot  be 
consulted :  then,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  some  {tassage  of  Scripture  apposite  to  the 
subject,  or  some  striking  obser\'ation.  It  has 
been  debated,  indeed,  whether  we  should  be- 
gin with  any  thing  particularly  calculated  to 
gain  the  attention,  or  whether  we  should  rise 
gradually  in  the  strength  of  remark  and  apt- 
ness of  sentiment  As  to  this,  we  may  obsi'rve, 
that  although  it  is  aeknowlcdgcd  that  a  minis- 
ter should  tlame  most  towards  the  end,  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  guard  against  a  too 
low  and  feeble  manner  in  the  exordium.  It 
has  been  frequently  the  practice  of  making 
nfxilogics,  by  way  of  introduction :  though 
tliis  may  be  admitted  in  some  singular  cases. 


at  on  the  sudden  death  of  a  minister,  orditap- 
pointmcnt  of  the  preacher,  through  unfbreieen 
circumstances,  yet  I  think  it  is  often  made  use 
of  where  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  ear- 
nes  with  it  an  air  of  atfL'ctation  and  pride. 
An  ap()li>g)'  for  a  man*s  self  is  often  more  a 
reflection  than  any  thing  else.  If  he  be  not 
qualified,  why-  have  the  elFronter}*  to  engage? 
and,  if  qualified,  why  tell  the  people  an  un- 
truth ? 

Exonliums  should  be  short ;  some  give  us 
an  abridgment  of  their  sermon  in  their  intro- 
duction, which  takes  off  the  ptK>pleV  attention 
afterwards  ;  others  promise  si>  nmch,  that  the 
expectation  thereby  raised  is  often  disap- 
pointed. Both  thcbc  should  be  avoided  ;  and 
a  simple,  correct,  modest,  deliberate,  easy 
gradation  to  the  text  attended  to. 

Alt  to  the  plan.  Sometimes  a  text  may  be 
discussed  by  exposition  and  inference ;  some- 
times by  raising  a  proposition,  as  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  text,  from  which  several 
truths  may  be  deduced  and  insisted  on  i  some- 
times by  general  observations ;  and  sometimes 
by  division.  If  we  discuss  by  exposition,  then 
we  should  examine  the  authenticity  of  the 
reading,  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  and 
the  scope  of  the  writer.  If  a  proposition  be 
raised,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  meaning  of  the  text.  If  observations 
be  made,  they  should  not  be  too  numerous, 
foreign,  nor  upon  every  particle  in  the  text. 
If  by  division,  the  heads  should  be  distinct 
and  few,  yet  have  a  just  dependence  on  and 
connexion  one  with  the  other.  It  was  com- 
mon in  the  last  two  centuries  to  have  sueh  a 
multitude  of  heads,  subdivisions,  observations, 
and  inferences,  that  hardly  any  one  could  n.- 
member  them :  it  is  the  custom  of  the  present 
day,  among  many,  to  run  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  to  have  no  division  at  alL  This  is 
equally  as  injurious.  **  I  have  no  notion,** 
says  one,  **  of  the  great  usefulness  of  a  sermon 
without  heads  and  divisions.  They  should  \ye 
few,  and  distinct,  and  not  coincide.  But  a 
general  harangue,  or  a  sermon  with  a  con- 
cealed division,  is  very  improper  for  the  gene- 
rality of  hearers,  especially  the  common  |»eo- 
ple,  as  they  can  neither  remember  it,  nor  so 
well  understand  it."  Another  observes  :  **  We 
should  ever  remember  that  we  arc  speaking  to 
the  pbinest  capacities ;  and  :is  the  arranging 
our  ideas  properly  is  necessary  to  our  bi*iug 
understood,  so  the  giving  each  division  c»f  our 
discourse  its  denomination  of  number  has  a 
happy  efifect  to  assist  the  attention  and  me- 
mory of  our  heariTs." 

At  to  the  amplijication.  After  having  laid 
a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build,  the  su- 
perstructure should  be  raised  with  care. 
**  I^'t  every  text  have  its  true  meaning,  every 
truth  its  due  weight,  every  hearer  his  proper 
p<'>rtion."  The  reasoning  should  be  clear,  de- 
liberate, and  strong.  No  flights  of  wit  should 
be  indulged  ;  but  a  close  attention  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  with  every  exertion  to  inform  the  judg- 
ment and  impreftfi  the  heart.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  a  sennon  that  it  will  be  seen  whether  a 
man  understands  his  subject,  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  it,  or  whether  aAer  all  this  parade,  he 
be  a  mere  triflcr.  I  liave  known  some  who, 
at\er  having  given  a  pleasing  exordium  and 
ingenious  plan,  have  been  very  deficient  in  the 
amplification  of  the  subject ;  which  shows  that 
a  man  may  be  capable  of  making  a  good  plan, 
and  not  a  good  sermon,  which  ol  the  two,  per- 
haps, is  worse  than  making  a  good  sermon 
without  a  good  plan.  The  best  of  men,  how- 
ever, cannot  alwavs  enter  into  the  subject 
with  that  ability  which  at  certain  times  they 
arc  capable  of.  If  in  our  attempts,  therefore, 
to  enlarge  on  particulars,  we  find  our  thoughts 
do  not  run  freely  on  any  point,  we  should  not 
urge  them  too  much — this  will  tire  and  jade 
the  faculties  too  soon ;  but  pursue  our  plan. 
Better  thoughts  may  occur  adfterwards,  which 
we  may  occasionally  insert. 

Aa  to  die  application.  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  this  is  a  part  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  sermons  of  some  divines.  They 
can  discuss  a  topic  in  a  general  way,  show 
their  abilities,  and  give  pleasing  descriptions 
of  virtue  and  religion ;  but  to  apply,  they 
think  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  their  auditors. 
But  I  believe  it  has  been  found  that,  among 
such,  little  good  has  been  done ;  nor  is  it  like- 
ly, when  the  people  are  never  led  to  suppose 
that  they  are  the  parties  interested.  There 
are  also  some  doctrinal  preachers  who  reject 
application  altogether,  and  who  affect  to  dis- 
cliarge  their  office  by  narrating  and  reasoning 
only  ;  but  such  should  remember  that  reason- 
ing is  persuasion ;  and  that  themselves,  as  often 
as  any  men,  slide  into  personal  application, 
espi'cially  in  discussing  certain  favourite  points 
in  divinity.  Application  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  a  sermon. 
Here  both  the  judgment  and  the  passions 
should  be  powerfully  addressed.  Here  the 
minister  must  reason,  ex{>ostuIate,  invite,  warn, 
and  exhort;  and  all  without  harshness  and  an 
insulting  air.  Here  pity,  love,  faithfulness, 
concern,  must  be  all  displayed.  The  applica- 
tion, however,  must  not  be  too  long,  unnatural, 
nor,  I  think,  concluded  abruptly.  We  shall 
now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  style  and 
delivery. 

As  to  the  style :  it  should  be  perspicuous. 
Singular  terms,  hard  words,  bombastic  expres- 
sions, are  not  at  all  consistent  Quoting  Latin 
and  Greek  sentences  will  be  of  little  utility. 
l>ong  argumentations,  and  dry  metaphysical 
reasoning,  should  be  avoided.  A  plain,  manly 
style,  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
should  be  pursued.  The  Scriptures  are  the 
best  model.  Mr.  Flavel  says,  "  The  devil  is 
very  busy  with  ministers  in  their  studies, 
tempting  them  to  lofty  language,  and  terms  of 
art,  above  their  hearers'  capacities." 

The  style  should  be  correct.     That  a  man 


may  preach,  and  do  good,  without  knowing 
much  of  grammar,  is  not  to  be  doabted :  but 
certainly  it  cannot  he  pleasiDg  to  hcftr  a  man, 
who  sets  himself  ap  as  a  teacher  of  others, 
continually  viobting  all  the  rulea  of  grammar, 
and  rendering  himself  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  congregatioo ; 
"  and  yet,"  says  one,  "  I  haTc  heard  person* 
who  cooJd  scarce  utter  three  sentences  with- 
out a  false  construction,  make  grammatics] 
criticisms  not  only  on  the  English  langua^ 
btt  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew." 

Care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  ose  i 
redundancy  of  words,  and  a  jingle  of  senteacei 
and  sylUbles,  as  they  carry  more  an  air  of 
pedantry  than  of  prudence. 

As  to  the  use  of  figures.  "  A  noble  meta- 
phor, when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casts 
a  kind  of  glory  roimd  it,  and  darts  a  lustre 
through  a  whole  seutence.**  But  the  pruent 
and  the  past  age  have  abounded  with  preachers 
who  have  murdered  and  distorted  ngores  ia 
a  shameful  manner.  Keach*8  metaphors  are 
run  beyond  ail  due  bounds.  Yet  I  know  of 
no  method  so  useful  in  preaching  as  hj  figures, 
when  well  chosen,  when  they  are  not  too 
mean,  nor  drawn  out  into  too  many  paraUeU. 
The  Scriptures  abound  with  figures.  Our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  constantly  used  them : 
and  people  understand  a  subject  better  when 
represented  by  a  figure,  than  by  learned  dis- 
quisitions. 

As  to  the  delivery  of  sermons,  we  refer  to  the 
articles  Declamation  and  Eloqctzlncx.  See 
also  Minister  and  Pr£achino. 

Serpentinians,  or  Ophites,  heretics  in 
the  second  century,  so  called  from  the  ▼cnen- 
tion  they  had  for  the  serpent  that  tempted  Ere. 
and  the  worship  paid  to  a  real  serpent  -.  ther 
pretended  that  the  serpent  was  Jesus  Chri^. 
and  that  he  taught  men  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  They  distinguished  between  Jesos 
and  Christ  Jesus,  they  said,  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  but  Christ  came  down  from  hearen 
to  be  united  with  him :  Jesus  was  crucified, 
but  Christ  had  left  him  to  return  to  faeavea 
They  distinguished  the  God  of  the  Jews,  wbotB 
they  termed  Jaldabaoth^  trorxi  the  sapmse 
God ;  to  the  former  they  ascribed  the  bodr. 
to  the  hitter  the  soul  of  men.  It  is  said  the? 
had  a  live  serpent,  which  they  kept  in  a  kisd 
of  cage :  at  ccrtaiu  times  they  opened  the  cage- 
door,  and  called  the  serpent ;  the  animal  eame 
out,  and  mounting  upon  the  table,  twined  it- 
self about  some  loaves  of  bread.  This  bread 
they  broke,  and  distributed  it  to  the  companj ; 
and  this  they  called  their  Eucharist. 

Servants.  The  business  of  servants  is  to 
wait  upon,  minister  to,  support  and  defend 
their  masters ;  but  there  are  three  cases,  a 
Dr.  Stennett  observes,  wherein  a  servant  maj 
be  justified  in  refusing  obedience:  I.  Whea 
the  master's  commands  are  contrary  to  the  viU 
of  God.  2.  When  they  are  required  to  do 
what  is  not  in  their  power.     3.  ^Mien  siurb 
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service  in  demanded  as  falls  not  within  the 
compass  of  the  servant's  agreement.  The 
ohligations  servants  are  under  to  universal 
obedience,  are  from  these  considerations ; 
1.  That  it  is  fit  and  right.  2.  That  it  is  the 
expressed  command  of  God.  3.  That  it  is  for 
the  interest  both  of  body  and  soul.  4.  That 
it  is  a  credit  to  our  holy  religion.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  service  is  to  be  performed  is, 
1.  With  humility.  Prov.  xxx.  21,  22  ;  Eccl. 
X.  7.-2.  Fidelity,  Titus  ii.  10;  Matt  xxiv. 
45. — 3.  Diligence,  Prov.  x.  4  ;  xxi.  5.  1  Thess. 
iv.  11.^-4.  Cheerfulness.  StennetCs  Domestic 
Duties^  ser.  7  ;  Fleetu^KuVs  Relative  Duties^ 
ser.  14,  15;  Foley's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i. 
chap.  11. 

Serving  Tables,  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
Presbyterian  sacramental  service.  The  whole 
of  the  communicants  not  partaking  at  once, 
as  in  congregational  churches,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  continue  the  distribution  of  the 
elements,  with  intervals  of  psalm-singing,  dur- 
ing which  those  who  have  eaten  quit  the  table, 
to  give  place  to  a  fresh  set  of  communicants. 
The  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
the  delivery  of  an  address,  are  what  consti- 
tutes serving  the  table.  The  number  of  tables 
varies  from  four  to  eight,  and  each  address 
occupies  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  minister  of  the  place  serves  the  first 
table ;  the  rest  are  served  by  his  assisting 
brethren. 

Servites,  a  religious  order  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  founded  about  the  year  1233  by  seven 
Florentine  merchants,  who  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Florence,  renounced  the 
world,  and  lived  together  in  a  religious  com- 
munity on  Mount  Senar,  two  leagues  from 
that  city. 

Sethians,  heretics  who  paid  divine  worship 
to  Seth,  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Sou  of  God,  but  who  was  made  by 
a  third  divinity,  and  substituted  in  the  room  of 
the  two  families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  They  appeared 
in  Egypt  in  the  second  century ;  and,  as  they 
were  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  delwiuchery,  they 
did  not  want  followers.  They  continued  in 
Egypt  above  two  hundred  years. 

Seventy.  About  the  year  b.  c.  277,  the 
Old  Testament  was  translated  into  Greek,  by 
the  united  labours  of  about  seventy  learned 
Jews,  and  that  translation  has  been  since 
known  as  the  version  of  the  LXX.     See  Sep- 

TrAGINT. 

Severites.     See  Angelites. 

Sexagesima,  the  second  Sunday  before 
lycnt ;  so  called  because  about  the  sixtieth  day 
before  Easter. 

Shakers,  or  the  Millennial  Church.  The 
first  who  acquired  this  denomination  were 
Europeans ;  a  part  of  which  came  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York  in  the  year  1774,  and  being 
joined  by  others,  they  settled  at  Nisqueuuia, 
above  AIban;y ;  from  whence  they  have  spread 


their  df>ctrines,  and  increased  to  a  considerable 
number. 

Anna  Leese,  whom  they  style  the  Elect 
l^dy,  is  the  head  of  this  party.  They  assert, 
that  she  is  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Revehitions ;  and  that  she  speaks 
seventy -two  tongues:  and  though  those 
tongues  are  unintelligible  to  the  living,  she 
converses  with  the  dead,  who  understand  her 
language.  They  add  further,  that  she  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  elect ;  that  she  travails  for 
the  whole  world ;  and  that  no  blessing  can 
descend  to  any  person,  but  only  by  and  through 
her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being  possess- 
ed of  their  sins,  by  their  confessing  and  re- 
penting of  them,  one  by  one,  according  to  her 
direction. 

The  principal  doctrines  which  are  attributed 
to  the  Shakers,  by  those  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  be  acquainted  with  their  religious 
tenets,  are  as  follow : — That  there  is  a  new 
dispensation  taking  place,  in  which  the  saints 
shall  reign  a  thousand  years  with  Christ,  and 
attain  to  perfection ;  and  that  they  have  en- 
tered into  this  state ;  are  the  only  church  in 
the  world;  and  have  all  the  apostolic  gifts. 
They  assert  that  all  external  ordinances,  espe- 
cially baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  ceaMHl 
in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  that  God  had  never 
sent  one  man  to  preach  since  that  time,  until 
they  entered  into  this  new  dispensation,  and 
were  sent  to  call  in  the  elect  They  attempt 
to  prove  this  doctrine  of  a  new  dispensation 
by  counting  the  mystical  numbers  specified 
in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  well  as  by  their 
signs  and  wonders.  That  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  church,  is  reconciled  with  man  ; 
and  that  Christ  is  come  a  light  into  human 
nature  to  enlighten  every  man  who  cometh 
into  the  world,  without  distinction.  That  no 
man  is  bom  of  God,  until,  by  faith,  he  is  assi- 
milated to  the  character  of  Jesus  (^hrist  in  his 
church.  That  in  obedience  to  that  church  a 
man's  faith  will  increase,  until  he  comes  to  be 
one  with  Christ,  in  the  Millennium  church 
state.  That  every  man  is  a  free  agent  to  walk 
in  the  true  light,  and  choose  or  reject  the  truth 
of  God  within  him ;  and,  of  consequence,  it  is 
in  every  man's  power  to  be  obedient  to  the 
faith.  That  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  first  resur- 
rection which  is  now  preached  in  their  church. 
That  all  who  are  bom  of  God,  as  they  explain 
the  new  birth,  shall  never  taste  of  the  second 
death.  That  those  who  are  said  to  have  been 
regenerated  among  Christians,  are  only  rege- 
nerated in  part;  therefore,  not  assimilated 
into  the  character  of  Christ  in  his  church, 
while  in  the  present  state,  and,  of  consequence, 
not  tasting  the  happiness  of  the  first  resurrec- 
tion, cannot  escape,  in  part,  the  second  death. 
That  the  word  everlasting,  when  applied  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  refers  only  to  a 
limited  space  of  time,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  those  who  fall  from  their  church ;  but  for 
such  there  is  no  forgiveness,  neither  in  this 
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AvdHil,  nor  that  wbi<"h  is  to  conus  They  quote 
M.ilt.  xii.  .'{2,  to  j>n»vcthis<l')ctrine.  That  the 
SLcond  death,  having  i>ower  over  such  us  rise 
not  in  the  character  of  Christ  in  the  first  re- 
surrection, will,  in  due  time,  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  sutferings  beyond  the  grave.  That 
the  righteousness  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  in 
his  Hienibers,  are  lH)th  one ;  hut  that  every 
man  suffers  pc'rsonally,  with  inexpressible  woe 
and  misery,  for  sins  not  repente<l  of,  notwith- 
standing this  union,  until  final  redemption. 
That  (.'hrist  will  never  make  any  public  ap- 
pt-aranoe,  as  a  single  |K'rson,  but  only  in  his 
saints: — that  the  judgment  day  is  now  bi'gun 
in  their  church  ;  and  the  lxK>ks  are  opened, 
the  dead  now  rihing  and  coming  to  judgment, 
and  they  are  set  to  judge  the  world.  For 
which  they  quote  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  That  their 
church  is  come  (mt  of  the  order  of  natural  ge- 
neration, to  be  as  Christ  was ;  and  that  those 
who  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none  ; 
that  by  these  means,  heaven  l>egins  upon 
earth,  and  they  thereby  lose  their  sensual  and 
earthly  n'lation  to  Adam  the  first,  and  come 
to  be  transparent  in  their  ideas  in  the  bright 
and  heavenly  visions  of  God.  That  there  is 
no  salvation  out  of  obedience  to  the  sovereignty 
of  their  dominicm  :  that  all  sin  which  is  com- 
mitttHl  against  God  is  done  against  them,  and 
nnist  be  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake  through 
them,  and  c<mfession  must  be  made  to  them 
for  that  purpose.  They  hold  to  a  travail  and 
lalMiur  for  the  redemption  of  departed  spirits. 
The  discipline  of  this  denomination  is  founded 
on  the  Rup|M>sed  perfecticm  of  their  leaders : 
the  mother  it  is  said,  obeys  God  through 
Christ,  European  elders  obey  her,  American 
lalK)urers,  and  the  common  people,  obi»y  them, 
while  confession  is  made  of  every  secret  in 
nature,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  The 
|HM)pltf  are  made  to  believe  they  are  seen 
through  anU  through  in  the  gospel  glass  of 
perfection  by  their  teachers,  who  behold  the 
state  of  the  dead,  and  innumerable  worlds  of 
spirits  giHKl  and  bad. 

These  people  are  generally  instructed  to  be 
very  industrious,  and  to  bring  in  according  to 
their  ability  to  keep  up  the  meeting.  They 
\'Axy  iti  their  exercises  ;  their  heavy  dancing, 
jLs  It  is  called,  is  p^-rformed  by  a  perpetual 
springing  from  th»?  house  floor,  about  four 
inelies  up  and  down,  both  in  the  men's  and 
woMU'n's  apartment,  movint^  alM>ut  with  extra- 
ordinary transi)<)rt,  singing  sometimes  one  at 
a  time,  sometijnes  more,  making  a  perfect 
charm. 

This  elevation  affects  the  nerves,  so  that 
they  have  intervals  of  shuddering  as  if  they 
were  in  a  strong  fit  of  the  ague.  'I'hey  some- 
times clap  hands,  and  leap  so  us  to  strike  the  ' 
joist  alK)ve  their  heads.  'I'hey  throw  off  their 
outside  garments  in  these  exi"rcis<.*8,  and  spend 
their  strength  very  cheerfully  this  way. 
Their  chief  speaker  often  calls  for  their  at- 
tention ;  then  they  all  stop,  and  hear  some 


harangu'*,  ond  then  fall  to  dancing  tgaic. 
They  assert,  that  their  dancing  is  the  tukoi 
of  the  great  joy  and  happiness  of  the  nev 
Jerusalem  state,  and  denotes  the  victor)'  ovtr 
sin.  One  of  the  postures  -which  incresse 
among  them,  is  turning  round  very  swift  for 
an  hour  or  two.  This  they  say  is  to  show 
the  great  power  of  God. 

They  sometimes  fall  on  their  knees,  and 
make  a  sound  like  tbe  roaring  of  many  waters, 
in  groans  and  cries  to  God,  as  they  say,  ftv 
the  wicked  world  who  persecute  them.  To 
1828  the  number  of  societies  was  16;  tlie 
number  of  preachers  about  45 ;  memben 
gathered  into  their  societies,  about  4500 ;  tho» 
not  rL*ceived  900 ;  making  in  all  about  5400. 
RathhunCs  Account  of  the  ^fuiAers ;  Ttn/kr't 
AccttuNt  v/  the  Shahcrs;  M'esfs  Accond  ef 
the  Shakers. 

Shame,  a  painf\il  sensation,  occasioned  W 
the  quick  apprehension  that  reputation  and 
character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the  perceptioB 
that  they  are  lost  It  may  arise,  says  Dr. 
Cogan,  from  the  immediate  detection,  or  tbe 
fear  of  detection,  in  something  ignominioDSi 
It  may  also  arise  from  native  diffidence  ia 
^-oung  and  ingenuous  minds,  when  sarprised 
mto  situations  where  they  attract  the  peculiar 
attention  of  their  superiors.  The  glow  d 
shame  indicates,  in  the  first  initfj^n^*^*^  that  tbe 
mind  is  not  totally  abandoned ;  in  the  lait.  it 
manifests  a  nice  sense  of  honour  and  delicjte 
fec'lings  united  with  inexperience  and  igao* 
ranee  of  the  world. 

SuASTER,  the  name  of  a  book  in  high  esti* 
mat  ion  among  the  idolaters  6f  Hindoftaa. 
containing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  cf 
the  Bramms,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  thfir 
worship. 

SiiEOL,  the  Hebrew  word  correspondiii;  t? 
IIadfs,  which  see. 

Sbiites,  a  Mohammedan  sect  that  n^ 
the  traditions,  and  profess  themselves  to  fct 
the  partizans  or  followers  of  Ali,  tft  whoo. 
and  to  his  descendants,  they  maintain,  beLsi^ 
the  imamate  or  sovereign  spiritual  and  teo- 
poral  authority  over  the  Mohanuncdie^ 
This  sect  is  dominant  in  Persia,  as  that  of  the 
Sonnites  or  Traditionists  is  in  Turkey.  It  if 
divided  into  a  number  of  minor  sects,  too^ 
of  which  hold  the  metempsychosis  and  cdtf 
tenets  of  the  Oriental  philosophy. 

SuRovE  TuEHDAT,  the  day  before  Asb 
Wednesday  or  Lent,  on  which,  in  forarf 
times  persons  went  to  their  parish  chorcto 
to  confess  their  sins. 

SiBYLUNE  Oracles,  prophecies  dehverd. 
it  is  said,  by  certain  women  of  antiqait^^ 
showing  the  fates  and  n^volutions  of  king- 
doms. We  have  a  collection  of  then  inei^^ 
books.  Dr.  Jortin  observes  that  they  ««? 
composed  at  different  times  by  different  pe^ 
sons  ;  first  by  Pagans,  and  then,  perhaps,  by 
Jews,  and  certamly  by  Christians.  TVr 
abound  with  phrases  words,  facts,  and  ^ 
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fageft,  taki-n  from  t\\o  I/XX,  aud  the  New 
Testamt^nt.  They  arc,  says  Iho  iXnitor,  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  astonishing  impu- 
dence and  miserable  poetry,  and  seem  to  have 
been,  fVom  first  to  last,  and  without  any 
one  exception,  mere  impostures. 

Simon,  the  Count  de,  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect  in  France,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  French 
nobility.  He  was  grand  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Duke  de  St  Simon,  who  wrote  the 
well-known  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  he  descended  from  the  Counts  of 
Vermandois,  who  profess  to  trace  their  origin 
even  to  Charlemagne.  He  was  bom  in  1760, 
and  seems,  from  nis  earliest  years,  to  have 
had  remarkable  presentiments;  for,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  ne  directed  that  he  should 
be  waked  every  morning  with  the  words, 
**  Rise,  Count,  you  have  great  things  to  do." 
At  this  period,  he  entered  the  military  service, 
and  in  1778  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  serx'ed  several  campaigns  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  illustrious  Washington.  During 
his  residence  in  America,  he  occupied  himself 
much  more  with  political  scenes  than  with 
military  operations.  He  studied  the  man- 
ners, laws,  and  character  of  the  Americans ; 
he  meditated  on  the  great  events  of  which  he 
was  witness,  and  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
their  results.  **  I  foresaw,"  says  he,  **that 
the  American  revolution  would  be  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  new  political  era ;  that  it 
would  be  an  important  step  in  general  civili- 
zation ;  and  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  pro- 
duce great  changes  in  the  social  order  of 
Europe.'*  Thus  it  was  the  American  war 
which  developed  the  first  philosophical  and 
political  reflections  of  St.  Simon,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  doubt, 
first  suggested  the  St  Simonian  religion. 

lieing  in  want  of  the  pecuniary  means  indis- 
pensable to  commence  his  work  of  reform,  St 
8imon  engaged  in  large  commercial  specula- 
tions. He  was  successful,  and  amassed  a  great 
fortune.  Hence  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  make  money.  With  this 
fortune  he  was  desirous  of  founding  a  school 
of  science,  and  a  grand  establishment  of  iu- 
dustn',  such  as  that  which  has  been  lately 
founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

Having  spent  seven  years,  from  1790  to 
1 797,  in  commercial  speculations,  St.  Simon 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  He  formed  friendships  with  the 
most  celebrated  profes^rs  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  and  the  school  of  medicine  ;  he  opened 
to  them  his  house,  his  purse,  and  his  table ; 
and  in  entertaining  his  numerous  company 
he  so<m  expended  the  great  .t  part  of  his 
fortune.  He  afterwards  travelled  m  diflor(>nt 
rounlries  of  Europe, — in  Germany,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Switzerland, — to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  progress  of  science  in  the  learned 
world.     But  he  did  not  find,  he  says,  any 


new  ilk?,  and  he  saw  that  genenl  soii-n* .-,  as 
he  terms  it,  was  still  every  where  in  hh 
infancy.  He  returned  to  his  country,  aud  tor 
several  years,  he  drew  around  him  men  of 
learning ;  and  also  artists,  painters,  poets,  and 
dramatic  actors.  Having  studii*d  the  sciences, 
he  wished  also  to  acquire  a  kncwk^ge  of  the 
fine  arts  *,  and,  in  doing  this,  he  spent  the  last 
remains  of  his  fortune. 

During  the  bloody  wars  of  Napoleon,  St. 
Simon  published  some  writings  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science.  In  them  he  showed 
the  state  of  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
Europe,  since  the  chief  tie  which  connected 
the  different  states  composing  it,  the  Catholic 
religion,  was  weakened.  He  also  examined 
the  progress  of  civilization  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  the  voice  of  this 
obscure  philosopher  was  not  heard.  France 
was  too  much  deafened  with  the  noise  of 
arms. 

From  the  period  of  1814,  he  published 
pamphlets  and  journals,  mostly  addressed  to 
the  industrious  classes.  He  wished  to  estal)- 
lish  industry  ujwn  a  new  basis,  and  to  give  it 
a  higher  importance  in  society.     His  writings 

Produced  but  little  impression  in  France, 
len  did  not  readily  comprehend  his  svstem, 
and  cared  little  about  studying  it.  During 
this  time,  St  Simon,  whose  elder  brother  was 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  lived  in 
extreme  poverty,  and  in  a  state  of  almost 
utter  destitution. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1825,  he  had 
but  one  solitar}*  disciple — there  was  only  one 
man  who  understood  his  doctrines,  and 
adopted  his  opinions.  It  is  this  disciple  who 
is  the  real  founder  of  the  St.  Simonian  sect, 
and  who  has  made  known  and  propagated 
the  views  of  him  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
new  Messiah.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  this  solitary  disciple,  this  primitive 
apostle,  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  scot. 
He  is  assigned  to  the  second  or  third  rank 
only,  by  new  comers,  who  have  more  ad- 
dn*ss,  or,  perhaps,  more  talents  than  him- 
self. 

In  his  private  life,  St  Simon  was  an  agrin*- 
ablo  man,  of  simple  manners,  and  of  ea^y 
access.  He  spoke  freely  of  his  projects,  was 
fond  of  the  company  of  the  young,  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  **  The  men  of  the 
future ;"  was  ve^y  industrious,  and  manifesto*! 
a  strong  desire  to  benefit  mankind  by  the 
aocontplishment  of  his  projects. 

Two  years  sdter  his  death,  his  disciples 
published  a  journal  entitled,  "  Le  Producteur," 
to  explain  the  principles  of  St  Simonism. 

What  is  very  curious  in  the  history  of  tho 
St  Simon ians  is,  that  they  were  at  first 
merely  philosophers,  and  not  at  all  the  founders 
of  a  religion.  They  spoke  of  science  and 
industry,  but  not  of  religious  doctrines.  All 
at  onc.\  howfver,  it  S4***med  to  occur  to  them 
to  teach  a  religion.     Then  their  8ch«Jol  becaiuc 
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a  church,  and  their  association  a  sect.  It  is 
evideDt  that  with  them  religion  was  not  ori- 
ginally the  end  of  their  instruction,  bat  has 
been  employed  by  them  as  the  means  of 
collecting  a  greater  number  of  hearers. 

SiMONiANS,  or  St.  Simonians,  an  infidel 
sect  recently  organized  in  Paris  by  the  poli- 
tical fimatic  above  mentioned,  whose  fbiida- 
mental  principle  is,  that  religion  is  to  perfect 
the  social  condition  of  man  ;  therefore  Chris- 
tianity is  no  longer  suitable  for  society,  because 
it  separates  the  Christian  from  other  men,  and 
leads  him  to  live  for  another  world.  The 
world  requires  a  religion  that  shall  be  of  this 
world,  and  consequeuily  a  God  of  this  world. 
They  reject  whatever  they  suppose  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  the  | 
East ;  they  consider  the  Deity  neither  as 
spirit  nor  matter,  but  as  including  the  whole 
universe,  and  are  thus  plainly  Pantheists  ;  and  I 
thev  regard  evil  as  nothing  more  than  an  I 
indication  of  the  progress  which  mankind  are  ! 
doomed  to  make  m  order  to  be  freed  from  it ; 
in  itself,  they  nlaintain  it  is  nothing.  Its 
members  are  principally  of  the  higher  ranks, 
and  are  displacing,  not  without  success,  the 
greatest  activity  in  spreading  the  venom  of 
their  infidel  principles.  They  occupy,  in 
Paris,  the  largest  and  most  handsomely  fitted 
halls,  where  they  meet  in  great  numbers. 

SiMONV  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  \ 
one  to  au  ecclesiastical  benefice,  for  money, 
gift,  or  reward.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
res<>mblance  it  is  said  to  bear  to  the  sin  of 
Simon  Magu.s  though  the  purchasing  of  holy 
orders  seeius  to  approach  nearer  to  this  offence. 
It  was  by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous 
crime;  and  is  so  much  the  more  odious, 
bi*cause,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  it  is 
ever  accompanied  with  perjury ;  for  the  pre- 
sentee is  sworn  to  have  committed  no  simony. 
However,  it  wa<i  not  an  offence  punishable  m 
a  criminal  way  at  the  common  law,  it  being 
thought  sufficient  to  leave  the  clerk  to  eccle- 
siastical censures.  But  as  these  did  not  affect 
the  simoniocal  patron,  nor  were  eflicacious 
enough  to  repel  the  notorious  practice  of  the 
thing,  divers  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
made  to  restrain  it,  by  means  of  civil  for- 
feitures, which  the  modern  prevailing  usage 
with  regard  to  spiritual  preferments  caJis 
aloud  to  have  put  in  execution. 

SiMULTANEUM,  a  term  use^  in  Germany  to 
express  the  joint  religious  service  of  a  congre- 
gation made  up  partly  of  Protestants,  and 
partly  of  Catholics.  At  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  for  example,  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man delivers  a  sermon,  on  the  duties  of  the 
married  state,  from  the  pulpit  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  ;  the  Catholic  priest  then 
says  mass  at  the  altar,  and  performs  the 
ceremony  ;  after  which  the  Protestant  minister 
goes  to  the  altar,  from  which  he  blesses  the 
new-married  pair.  Such  exhibitions  are 
generally  regarded  as  instances  of  praise- 


worthy liberality  :  but  they  are  rather  to  be 
viewed  as  resalting  from  indifference  to 
religious  principle. 

Sin,  the  transgression  of  the  law,  or  want 
of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  1  John  iii. 
4. — 1.  Original  sin  is  that  whereby  our  whok 
nature  is  corropced,  and  rendered  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God;  or  according  to  the  ninth 
article  of  the  chorch  of  England,  ^  It  is  dm 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  fh>m  original 
righteousness,  and  is,  of  his  own  nature, 
inclined  to  eviL**  This  is  sometimes  calkd 
indwelling  sin,  Roul  viL  The  imputation  of 
the  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity  is  also  what 
divines  generally  call,  with  some  latitude  nf 
expression,  original  sin. — 2.  Actual  sin  b  a 
direct  violation  of  God*8  law,  and  generally 
applied  to  those  who  are  capable  of  commit- 
ting moral  evil ;  as  opposed  to  idiots,  or 
children,  who  have  not  the  right  nse  of  tb^ 
powers. — 3.  Sins  of  omission  consist  in  ihf 
leaving  those  thing  undone,  which  oogiit  tt> 
be  done. — 4.  Sins  of  commi^ion  are  those 
which  arc  committed  against  affirmative  piv- 
cepts,  or  doing  what  Miould  not  be  dooi'.— 

5.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  those  which  arise  fiKMO 
the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  ignorance,  snTprii*, 
snares  of  the  world,  &c.     See  iNrinMmr.— 

6.  Secret  sins  are  those  committed  in  M^cret. 
or  those  which  we,  through  blindness  or 
pri'judice,  do  not  see  the  evil  of.  Psalm  xix. 
12. — 7.  Presumptuous  sins  are  those  whieli 
are  done  boldly,  and  against  light  and  cooTir- 
tion.  See  Presumption. — 8.  I'npaidoDsbk 
sin  seems  to  consist  in  the  malicious  ascripDos 
of  the  dispensations,  gifts,  and  influences  d 
the  Spirit  to  the  power  of  Satan.  Thereasoa 
why  this  sin  is  never  forgiven,  is  not  becaoK 
of  any  want  of  sufficiency  in  the  blood  d 
Christ,  nor  in  the  pardoning  mercy  of  Goi 
but  because  such  as  commit  it  despise  asJ 
reject  the  only  remedy,  i.  e.  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  applying  the  redempUon  of  the 
Gc^pel  to  the  souls  of  men. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature  a,—l- 
Universal  as  to  the  subjects  of  it,  Rom.  iiLiS; 
Isa.  liiL  C. — 2.  General,  as  to  all  the  poveis 
of  man,  Isa.  i.  6. — 3.  Awful,  filling  the  muA 
with  constant  rebellion  against  God  and  his 
hiw. — 4.  Hateful  to  God,  Job  xv.  16.  Ani 
5.  Punishable  by  him,  1  Sam.  iL  9,  10;  Rmb. 
ii.  9.  VThy  the  Almighty  permitted  it,  wh« 
his  power  could  have  prevented  it,  and  ho* 
it  is  conveyed  from  parents  to  their  chiMitiX 
form  some  of  those  deep  things  of  Goi 
of  which  we  can  know  but  littlev  in  tbf 
present  state ;  only  this  we  are  assured  d 
that  he  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  that  wbaterer 
he  does,  or  permits,  will  ultimately  tend  to 
promote  his  glory.  While  we  contempbte, 
therefore,  the  nature,  the  evil,  the  guilt,  the 
consequence  of  sin,  it  is  our  happinea  to 
reflect  that  he  who  hath  permitted  it  hitk 
provided  a  remedy  for  it ;  and  that  he*" so 
loved  the  world,  tluit  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
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tpn  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  | 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life/'  i 
Stn.*  Atonemknt,  Rkdemption  ;  and  £mt'arr/«, 
Wrsivy,  and  Taylor^  on  Oriqinal  Sin ;  GiWa 
Hwltf  of  Dir.f  article  Sin ;  himfs  and  Jcnyn*8 
Oritjin  of  Evil;  Iiurrough*g  Esceedinq  Sinful- 
mvsji  of  Sin ;  !)r.  Otcen  on  Indw^inq  Sin  ; 
Dr.  }Vriifht*s  Dcceitfulness  of  Sin  ;  Ffetcher*s 
ApjHHil  to  Mutter  of  Fact ;  Willianut^M  Atiswer 
to  Ht'lsham ;  WattM*8  Ruin  ami  Recovery ; 
Howe's  Lirintj  Ti'm/}le,  p.  2.  c.  4  ;  Dr.  Smit/is 
Sernutn  on  t/tc  Permission  of  Evil;  Orme  on 
BUtsphemtf  against  the  //<>///  Spirit. 

SiNCKRiTT,  freedom  from  hypocrisy  or  dis- 
simulation.    The  Latin  word  sincerus^  from 
whioli  our  English  word  sincere  is  derived,  is 
composed  of  sine  and  cera^  and  signifies  with- 
out wax,  as  pure  honey,  which  is  not  mixed 
with  any  wax  ;  thus  denoting  that  sincerity 
is  a  pure  and  upright  principle.     The  Greek 
word  iXtKTpii'fia,  translated  sincerity,  2  Cor.  i. 
12,  signifies  properly   a  judgment  made   of 
things  by  the  light  and  splendour  of  the  sun  ; 
as   in  tratUc,  men  hold  up  goods  they  are 
buying,  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  sei'  if  they 
can  diseover  any  defect  in  them.     Thus,  those 
who  are  truly  sincere  can  bear  the  test  of 
light,  and  are  not  afraid  of  having  their  prin- 
ciples and  practices  examined  by  it     This 
word,  however,  like  many  others,  is  abused, 
and  often  bi-comes  a  subterfuge  for  the  unginily 
and  the  indolent,  who  think  that  their  practice 
U  nothing,  but  that  sincerity,  or  a  good  heart, 
as  they  call  it,  i^  all  in  all.     But  such  deceive  | 
themselves,  for  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  ; 
and  true  godly  sincerity  will  evidence  itself  ^ 
by   serious   inquiry,  impartial    examination,  ^ 
desire  of  instruction,  unprejudiced  judgment,  j 
devotedness    of   spirit,    and    uniformity   of 
conduct.     The  reader  will  find  this  subject 
ably  handled  in  GurnaWs  Christian  Armour 
vol.  ii.  p.  121  to  14S.    See  Hypocrisy. 

Singing,  an  ordinance  of  divine  worship, 
in  which  we  express  our  joy  in  God,  and 
gratitude  for  his  mercios.  It  has  always  been 
a  branch  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
in  all  ages  and  periods  of  time.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  heathen.  It  was  prac- 
tised bv  the  people  of  G(xi  K'fore  the  giving 
of  the  law  of  Mosi.'s,  Kxod.  xv. ;  also  un<ler 
the  ceremonial  law.  Under  the  GosjmjI  dis- 
pensation, it  is  particularly  enjoined.  Col.  iii. 
16;  Eph.  V.  19.  It  was  practised  by  Christ 
and  his  ajiostles.  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  and  in  the 
earliest  times  of  i'hriftianity.  The  praises 
of  God  may  be  sung  privately  in  the  family, 
but  chieflv  in  the  house  of  God ;  and  should 
be  attended  to  with  reverence,  sincerity,  joy, 
gratitude,  and  with  the  understanding,  1  Cor. 
xIt.  15.  Among  the  Anti-PoHlobaptists, 
during  the  early  part  of  their  existence, 
psalmody  was  generally  excluded  as  a  human 
ordinance;  but  some  congregations  having 
adopted  it  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  violent  controversy  was 


excited.     About  the  middle  of  the  century-, 
however,  the  praises  of  God  were  sung  ni 
every  Anti-pa^dobaptist  church.     It  is  to  be 
lamented,  however,  that  this  ordinance  has 
not  that  attention  paid  to  it  which  it  deserves. 
That  great  divine,    Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
observes,  that  as  it  is  the  command  of  Gtxl 
that  all  should  sing,  so  all  should  make  con- 
science of  learning  to  sing,  as  it  is  a  thing 
that    cannot  be  decently    performed  at   all 
without  learning.    Those,  therefore,  (where 
there  is  no  natural  inability.)  who  neglect  to 
learn  to  sing,  live  in  sin,  as  they  neglect  what 
is  necessary  in  order  to  their  attending  one  of 
the  ordinances  of  Gwl's  worship."    We  leave 
those  who  are  wilfully  dumb  in  God's  house 
to  consider  this  pointed  remark. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  use  of  in- 
strumental music  in  the  house  of  God.  On 
the  one  side  it  is  observed  that  we  ought  not 
to  object  to  it,  because  it  assists  devotion  ; 
that  it  was  used  in  the  worship  of  God  under 
the  Old  Testament;  and  that  the  worship  of 
heaven  is  represented  by  a  deli^'htful  union  of 
v(K»al  and  instrumental  music,  l^ut  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  remarked,  that  nothing  should 
be  done  in  or  about  God's  worship  without 
example  or  precept  from  the  New  Testament ; 
that,  instead  of  aiding  devotion,  it  often  tends 
to  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  right  object ; 
that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship :  that  the  practice  of  those 
who  lived  under  the  ceremonial  dispensation 
can  be  no  rule  for  us ;  that  not  one  text  in  the 
New  Testament  requires  or  authorises  it  b^ 
precept  or  example,  by  express  words  or  fair 
inference  ;  and  that  the  representation  of  the 
musical  harmony  in  heaven  is  merely  figura- 
tive language,  denoting  the  happiness  of  the 
saints.  See  Mrsic.  We  have  not  room  here 
to  prosecute  the  arguments  on  either  side; 
but  the  reader  may  refer  to  p.  2 1 1  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bishop  Reverifhje^s  Thesaurus; 
Stillingflcefs  and  Dp.  Home's  Sermons  on 
Church  Music ;  No.  630  of  the  eighth  vol.  of 
the  Sjx'ctator ;  Bishop  Home  on  the  ISOfA 
Pstilm  I  Tfieol.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  427,  and  vol. 
iv.  pp.  333,  45S  ;  BilUical  Mag.  vol  ii.  p.  ?ri ; 
Ri'ltjley's  Bixly  of  Div.  ques.  155;  Hawns*s 
Church  History^  vol.  i.  p.  403  ;  Williams's  His' 
torical  Essay  on  Church  Music ^  prrfijcrd  to 
Vsabnotlia  Evangelica^  vol.  ii.  p.  56  ;  Bvftftnrs 
Temple  Music ;  .Lyra  Evangelica  ;  Practical 
Discourses  on  singing  in  the  Worship  of  t#W, 
prcachtil  at  the  Friday  Evening  Lecture  in 
East  Cheap,  1708;  DodwelVs  Treatise  on  the 
Lawfulness  of  Instrumental  Music  in  Hoitf 
Duties. 

Six  ARTicLEi*,  law  of.     See  Statutes. 

Six  Principle  Baptists,  a  small  body  in 
North  America,  who  also  call  themselves  **Of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Six  Principles  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles."  They  take  the  name 
from  Heb.  vi.  I.  2.  They  are  immersionists, 
and  reject  infant  baptism.    They  reside  on 
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Rhode  Island,  where  they  have  eighteen 
preachers,  and  amount  to  about  1750  com- 
municants. 

Slander,  according  to  Dr.  Barrow,  is  ut- 
tering false  speeches  against  our  neighbour, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  fame,  safety,  welfare ; 
and  that  out  of  malignity,  Tanitj,  rashness, 
ill  nature,  or  bad  design.  The  pnncipal  kinds 
of  slander  are  these: — 1.  Charging  others 
with  facts  they  are  not  guilty  of.  2.  Affixing 
scandalous  names  and  odious  characters  which 
they  deserve  not  3.  Aspersing  a  man*s  ac- 
tions with  foul  names,  importing  that  they 
pr«>ceed  from  evil  principles,  or  tend  to  bad 
.  ends,  when  it  doth  not,  or  cannot  appear.  4. 
Perverting  a  man's  words  or  acts  disadvanta- 
geously  by  affected  misconstruction.  5.  Par- 
tial or  lame  representation  of  men's  discourse 
or  practice,  suppressing  some  part  of  the 
truth,  or  concealing  some  circumstances  which 
ought  to  be  explained.  6.  Instilling  sly  sug- 
gestions which  create  prejudice  in  the  hearers. 
7.  Magnifying  and  aggravating  the  faults  of 
others.  8.  Imputing  to  our  neighbour's  prac- 
tice, judgment,  or  profession,  evil  conse<iuen- 
ces  which  have  no  foundation  in  truth. 

<>f  all  chanu^ters  in  society,  a  slanderer  is 
the  most  odious,  and  the  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce mischief.  "  His  tongue,**  says  the  great 
Mussillon,  "is  a  devouring  fire,  which  tar- 
nishes whatever  it  touches ;  which  exercises 
its  fury  on  the  good  grain  eijuaUy  as  on  the 
chafi';  on  the  profane  as  on  the  sacred;  which 
whenever  it  passes,  leaves  only  desolation  and 
ruin  ;  digs  even  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
turns  into  vile  ashes  what  only  a  moment  be- 
fore had  appeared  to  us  so  precious  and  bril- 
liant ;  acts  with  more  violence  and  danger 
than  ever,  in  the  time  when  it  was  apparently 
smothered  up  and  almost  extinct ;  which 
blackens  what  it  cannot  consume,  and  some- 
times sparkles  and  delights  before  it  destroys. 
It  is  an  assemblage  of  iniquity,  a  secret  pride, 
which  discovers  to  us  the  mote  in  our  brother's 
eye,  but  hides  the  K*am  which  is  in  our  own  ; 
a  mean  envy,  which,  hurt  at  the  talents  or 
prosperity  of  others,  make  them  the  subject  of 
Its  censures,  and  studies  to  dim  the  splendour 
of  whatever  outshines  itself ;  adisguised  hatred, 
which  sheds  in  its  speeches  the  hidden  venom 
of  the  heart ;  an  unworthy  duplicity,  which 
praises  to  the  face,  and  tears  in  pieces  behind 
the  back ;  a  shameful  levity  which  has  no 
command  over  itself  or  words,  and  often  sa- 
crifices both  fortune  and  comfort  to  the  im- 
prudence of  an  amusing  conversation ;  a  deli- 
berate iMurbarity,  which  goes  to  pierce  an 
absent  brother ;  a  scandal,  where  we  become 
a  subject  of  shame  and  sin  to  those  who  listen 
to  us ;  an  injustice,  where  we  ravish  from  our 
brother  what  is  dearest  to  him.  It  is  a  rest- 
less evil,  which  disturbs  society  ;  spreads  dis- 
sension through  cities  and  countries ;  disunites 
the  strictest  friendships  ;  is  the  source  of  ha- 
tred and  revenge  *,  fi\lA  wherever  it  enters  with 


disturbances  and  confiisioD  ;  aad  ererywhefd 
is  an  enemy  to  peace,  comfort,  and  Christian 
good  breeding.  Lastly,  it  is  an  evil  fall  of 
deadly  poison :  whatever  flowrs  fixnn  it  is  in- 
fected, and  poisons  whatever  it  approaches; 
even  its  praises  are  empoisoned ;  its  appbBs«s 
malicious ;  its  silence  criminal ;  its  gestorM, 
motions,  and  looks,  have  all  Uieir  venom,  and 
spread  it  each  in  their  way.  Still  more  dread- 
ful is  this  evil  when  it  is  round  amongst  those 
who  are  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Ah  I  the  Church  formerly  held  in  horror  th« 
exhibitions  of  gladiators,  and  denied  that  be- 
lievers, brought  np  in  the  tenderness  and 
benignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  conld  innocently 
feast  their  eyes  with  the  hlood  and  death  uS 
these  unfortunate  slaves,  or  form  an  harmlea 
recreation  of  so  inhuman  a  pleasure:  bit 
these  renew  more  detestable  shows ;  for  tbey 
bring  upon  the  stage — not  infamous  wretches 
devoted  to  death — but  members  of  Jesus 
Christ,  their  brethren  ;  and  there  they  enter- 
tain the  spectators  with  wounds  which  tber 
intlict  on  persons  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  God."  Barrow* 8  IForiU,  voL  i.  jer.  17. 
18;  Masxillong  Scrmotut^  voU  L  ser.  S,  Englirii 
trans. ;  and  article  Evil  Spkaring. 

Sm AiiCALD,  Articles  of.  See  Arttcus. 
Smaix^aldic  League.  See  Leagihw 
SoiiRiKTT,  freedom  from  any  inordinate 
passion.  **  Sobriety,**  aa  one  observes,  "i» 
Itoth  the  ornament  and  the  defence  of  a  Chris- 
tian. It  Lb  requisite  in  every  situation,  and  io 
every  enterprise  -,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  done 
well  without  it  The  want  of  sobrietv  is  seen 
and  felt  by  multitudes  every  day.  ^iVitho« 
sobriety  a  man  is  exposed  to  the  UKsin^;  of 
the  merciless  waves,  destitute  of  an  ascfaor 
Sobriety  is  a  security  against  the  banefnl  id* 
fluence  of  turbulent  passions ;  it  is  self  posses- 
sion ;  it  is  self-defence.  It  is  necessirv  on  aD 
occasions :  when  we  read,  when  we  hcM-,  when 
we  pray,  when  we  converse,  when  we  fonii 
schemes,  when  we  pursue  them,  when  ve 
prosper,  when  we  fail.  Sobriety  is  neceoan 
for  all  descriptions  of  character  -,  it  is  aeeo- 
sary  for  the  yotmg  and  for  the  old ;  for  ik 
rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  wise  and  for  the  illi- 
terate ;  all  need  to  *  be  sober.*  The  necessi? 
of  sobriety  is  obvious, — 1.  In  our  inqain^ 
after  truth,  as  opposed  to  presumption.  3.  In 
our  pursuit  of  this  world,  as  opposed  to  cov«- 
ousness.  3.  In  the  use  and  estimate  of  tk 
things  of  th'is  world,  as  opposed  to  exeesa 
4.  In  trials  and  afflictions,  as  opposed  to  mfi- 
tience.  5.  In  forming  our  judgmentofotben. 
as  opposed  to  censonousness.  6.  In  speak- 
ing of  one's  self,  as  opposed  to  egotism.  Mu? 
motives  might  be  ui^^  to  this  exercise,  fi. 

1.  The  general  language  of  Scripture,  I  Pet 
V.  8;    Phil.  iv.  5;    Tit.  ii.  12;     I  Pet  it.  : 

2.  Our  profession  as  Christians.  3.  The  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  Christ :  and  4.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  death  and  judgment.'*     SeeDBr>S' 

EM  NESS,  MODEBATION. 
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S<K'IAI.18T8,  or  OWENITKH,  tllOSO  who  udopt 

the  opinions  advanced  by  Robert  Owen,  son- 
in-law  of  the  late  pious  David  Dale,  Esq.,  of 
ifhisgow.  Imagining  that  he  could  sncceed 
bi'tter  in  canning  out  his  scheme  in  North 
Ank?rica,  he  attempted  to  form  a  community 
at  New  Harmony}  but  having  failed,  he  came 
to  Ix)ndon,  where,  as  also  throughout  the 
country,  he  is  busy  in  endeavouring  to  gain 
over  converts  to  his  Utopian  and  wicked 
views. 

The  principK^s  which  he  avows  are  decid- 
itlly  atheistical,  and  must,  to  the  extent  of  their 
influence,  prove  subversive  of  all  morality 
and  true  social  enjoyment  He  maintains,  that 
men  are  the  creatures  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  that  they  have  no 
free  choice  in  their  thoughts,  feelings,  or  ac- 
tions, but  are  absolutely  subject  to  necessity, 
their  belief  and  feelings  being  instincts  of  their 
nature  ;  consequently  they  are  irresponsible 
agents ;  that  the  contrary  principles  have 
produced  and  maintained  a  fictitious  and  erro- 
neous system  of  society ;  that  the  language, 
law  R,  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  all  essentially  wrong;  that 
t)i«*re  roust  be  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
alTnirs  of  men,  in  order  that  a  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances may  be  created,  which  shall  act 
upon  them  from  their  birth ;  cities  must  be 
abandoned  ;  all  private  right  to  property  must 
c<'ase  ;  the  present  notions  respecting  the  mar- 
riage bonds  must  be  repudiated,  and  new 
M'xual  ideas  ac(}uired ;  all  the  books  hitherto 
dt*emed  sacred  and  c/irme,  rejected  as  fabulous 
and  absurd ;  the  impositions  of  those  in  au- 
thority ;  kings,  clergy,  physicians,  and  lawyers 
sacrificed  for  their  own  good,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  public;  all  civil  and  religious  pro- 
fessions being  formidable  enemies  to  the  hu- 
man race.  In  short,  what  he  proposes  is,  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  existing  state  and 
classification  of  society,  and  the  fjomiation  of 
a  new  classification,  in  which  children  shall 
he  educated  on  a  system  which  shall  exclude 
all  the  notions  which  now  obtain,  and  grow 
(ip  to  be  men  and  women,  and  so  pass  on 
through  life,  without  a  single  idea  of  God,  of 
individual  responsibility,  or  of  any  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Those  who  know  what  human  nature  is, 
w  ill  not  be  surprised  on  finding  that  these  no- 
tions, monstrous  as  they  are,  have  been  eagerly 
swallowed  by  numbers,  especiaUy  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  among  whom,  and  among 
the  ^'oung  of  all  classes,  books  and  tracts  con- 
taining blasphemous  and  obscene  matter  have 
been  industriously  circulated. 

SociNiANs.  Faustus  SocinuB,  who  died  in 
Poland  in  1604,  is  generally  considered  as  the 
founder  of  this  denomination ;  and  from  him 
they  derive  their  name.  Modern  Socinians, 
however,  being  strenuous  advocates  for  the 
divine  unity,  now  claim  the  appellation  of 
Unitarians,  as  more  descriptive  oi  their  tenets, 


since  they  do  not  acknowledge  all  the  doctrines 
of  Socinus.  But  neither  do  any  other  deno- 
mination of  professing  Christians  hold  all  the 
doctrines  of  their  respective  founders:  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  just  discrimina- 
tion, if  they  hold  the  leading  or  peculiar  sen- 
timents of  the  party,  in  order  to  warrant  their 
being  called  by  his  name.  The  distinguishing 
sentiment  of  Socinus  was,  the  simple  human- 
ity of  Christ :  that  of  modem  Unitarians  is 
the  same;  hence  they  are  properly  denomi- 
nated S<x:inians,  however  this  sentiment  may 
be  modified,  or  whatever  be  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  system. 

The  term  Unitarian,  as  implying  a  denial 
of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  lujght  be 
proper  to  distinguish  Socinians  from  Trinita- 
rians ;  but  when  understood  in  its  popular 
sense,  as  not  only  denying  the  revealed  dis- 
tinction in  Deity,  but  aJso  as  exclusively 
maintaining  the  divine  unity  which  all  Trin- 
itarians contend  for  no  less  than  themselves, 
the  appellation  ceases  to  be  appropriate,  and 
therefore  has  been  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
Calvinists,  and  other  Trinitarians.  The  Jews, 
the  Mohammedans,  the  Sabellians,  the  Sweden - 
borgians,  and  even  the  Deists,  allow  of  only 
one  Person  in  the  divine  essence ;  of  course 
the  Socinians  cannot  plead  any  preferable 
claim  over  them  to  be  called  Unitarians.  Be- 
ing, nevertheless,  zealous  advocates  for  the 
sin;  pie  humanity  of  Christ,  and  maintaining 
that  the  Saviour  is  merely  a  human  being, 
some  of  them  have  taken  the  name  of  ^  Hu- 
manitarians,** which  is  certainly  more  descrip- 
tive of  their  leading  sentiment ;  while  others 
of  them  choose  to  call  themselves  **  Rational 
Christians.'* 

Their  sentiment  is,  that  the  Father,  and  he 
alone,  is  truly  and  properly  God;  that  the 
Son  liad  no  existence  whatsoever,  before  he 
was  conceived  b^  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  distinct  subsistence  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  that  the  title  is 
merely  figurative,  denoting  the  power  or 
energy  of  Crod.  They  confess  that  Christ  is 
called  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  con- 
tend that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  investing 
him  with  great  authority ;  and  that  while  he  is 
nominally  God,  he  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  man :  yet  that  he  was  an  extra- 
ordinary person,  acting  under  a  divine  com- 
mission as  a  teacheir  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  that  in  him  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  Messiah  were  completely,  though  not 
literally,  fulfilled.  They  admit  the  whole 
history  of  his  ascension  and  glorification  in 
its  literal  acceptation ;  but  believing  him  to  be 
a  mere  man  like  themselves,  thou^  endowed 
with  a  large  portion  of  divine  wisdom,  they 
assert  that  the  only  objects  of  his  mission 
were, — to  teach  the  efficacy  of  repentance, 
without  any  proper  atonement  for  sin,  as  a 
means  of  restoring  us  to  the  divine  favour, — 
to  exhibit  in  his  iSie  and  conduct  an  example 
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for  oar  imitation, — to  seal  his  doctrine  with 
hiK  blood, — and  in  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  to  furnish  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  our 
Tfsurrection  at  the  last  day. 

Their  doctrine  respecting  the  atonement  is, 
that  God  requires  no  consideration  or  condi- 
tion of  pardon,  but  the  repentance  of  the 
offender ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  death  of 
Christ  was  no  real  sacrifice  for  sin;  and 
though  it  be  so  called  in  Scripture,  it  is  merely 
in  a  figurative  sense,  by  way  of  allusion  to 
the  Jewish  sin-ofiferings  ;  just  as  our  praises 
and  other  good  works  are  called  sacrifices, 
because  they  are  something  offered  up  to  God. 
The  mediation  of  Christ  is  wholly  rejected, 
and  the  pardon  of  sin  is  said  to  be  dispensed 
Bolely  on  account  of  men's  personal  virtue, 
without  any  regard  to  the  sufferings  or  merit 
of  another.  They  explode  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  also  that  of  divine  influence 
upon  the  mind,  contending  that  the  latter  was 
peculiar  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  was 
merely  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  working 
miracles. 

The  Socinians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
believed  that  Christ  was  advanced  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  universe,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  religious  worship  was  to  be 
paid  to  him;  but  those  of  the  present  day 
generally  consider  this  notion  as  unscriptnral, 
and  therefore  reject  it-;  and,  regarding  him  as 
a  mere  man  like  themselves,  they  very  con- 
sistently withhold  from  him  all  religious 
homage.  They  also  have  other  reasons  for 
deviating  from  their  predecessors :  "  Jesus  is 
indeed  alive,  they  think  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
employed  in  offices  the  most  honourable  and 
benevolent ;  but  as  they  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  place  where  he  resides,  and  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  is  engaged,  there  can  be  no 
proper  foundation  for  religious  addresses  to 
him,  nor  of  gratitude  for  favours  now  received, 
nor  yet  of  confidence  in  his  future  interposi- 
tion on  our  behalf." 

Modern  S<xrinian8  consider  the  Scriptures 
to  be  faithful  records  of  past  transactions,  but 
deny  that  the  writers  wefe  divinely  inspired, 
except  in  those  cases  where  they  themselves 
expressly  claim  it;  they  allow  that  they  wrote 
according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and 
from  their  circumstances  could  not  be  mis- 
taken with  respect  to  the  principal  facts  of  which 
they  were  proper  witnesses;  but  that,  like 
other  men,  subject  to  prejudice,  they  might  be 
liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill-grounded  opi- 
nion concerning  things  which  did  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  their  knowledge. 

The  partial  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers, 
in  general,  is  extended  not  only  to  Moses,  but 
even  to  our  blessed  Lord  himself;  for  they 
can  see  no  reason  for  believing,  Uiat  cither 
Moses  or  Christ  were  inspired  with  superna- 
tural knowledge,  or  endowed  with  supernatu- 
ral power,  beyond  the  immediate  objects  of 
their  mission.     They  consequently  aim  at  di- 


vesting revealed  religion  of  every  circumstance 
not  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  human  reason. 
Hence  they  do  not  believe  in  our  Lord's  mi- 
raculous conception  ;  but  are  of  opinion  that 
he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph  and  llary, 
and  consequently  that  the  two  first  chapters 
of  Biatthew,  containing  this  doctrine,  are  to 
be  rejected  as  spurious.  Bat  though  they 
consider  the  present  authorised  version  as 
liable  to  great  objections,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  substitute  what  they  consider  an 
**  Improved  Version**  in  its  stead,  the  Socini- 
ans have  generally  united  with  the  BiUe  So- 
cieties in  their  laudable  exertions  to  drcolate 
the  Scriptures,  affording,  in  this  instaoce, 
an  honourable  proof  of  their  candour  and 
liberality. 

Though  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
system,  Socinians  in  general  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  devil  and  his  agency,  considering 
it  as  an  evanescent  prejudice,  which  it  is  dov 
a  discredit  to  a  man  of  understanding  to  be- 
lieve. Many  of  them  also  r^ect  the  spintn- 
ality  and  separate  existence  of  the  soul ;  be- 
lieving that  man  is  wholly  material,  and  that 
our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  frum  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  Of  course 
the  notion  of  an  intermediate  state  of  consd- 
ousness  between  death  and  the  resorrectioa 
is  rejected;  for  as  the  whole  man  dies,  sothf 
whole  man  is  to  be  called  again  to  life  at  tb< 
appointed  period  of  the  resurrection,  with  the 
same  associations  that  he  had  when  alive;  the 
intermediate    portion   of  time   having  been 

fassed  by  him  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibifitr. 
n  their  view,  also,  future  punishment  is  na- 
thcr  vindictive  nor  eternal,  but  disciplinaij; 
intended  for  the  good  of  the  party,  and  ap- 
pointed for  a  limited  time,  so  that  all  at  bs 
are  to  be  recovered  and  restored  to  theeigof- 
ment  of  eternal  life.  In  what  relates  to  yti- 
ship  and  discipline,  they  adopt  tho  Indepea* 
dent  form  of  Church  government,  genenSj 
use  written  forms  of  prayer,  and  consider  tb< 
Lord's  Supper  as  the  only  standing  oidinaoce 
under  the  GospeL 

The  Socinians  evidentlj  carry  the  priocipif 
of  free  discussion,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  t 
much  greater  length  than  any  other  deoooi- 
nation  of  professed  Christians,  and  this  tritk- 
out  seeming  to  think  that  any  apology  is  m- 
cessary  from  them  for  it.  6r.  Priestky 
appeared  to  glory  in  the  continual  fluctaatua 
of  his  public  creed ;  nor  did  he  wish  his  fiieodi 
to  consider  it  at  any  period  as  being  fixed 
Hence  he  tells  one  of  his  correspondents*  tbat 
his  life  as  a  theologician  was  made  up  of  i 
succession  of  changes,  but  always  from  higk 
to  low.  He  commenced  his  career  with  hip 
Calvinism,  which  he  afterwards  changed  S* 
what  is  termed  moderate  OalTinismTiD  po* 
cess  of  time  that  gave  place  to  ArminiaDisiD. 
and  the  latter  to  A  nanism,  which,  in  its  um, 
was  also  changed  for  Socinianism,  and  tbat 
even  of  the  lowest  class ;  xior  could  he  prrtOKl 
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to  say  that  hU  creed  was  then  fixed.  The 
doctor's  successor  acknowledges  that  he  d'X'S 
rot  know  where  to  stop  in  his  career.  One 
>ocinian  writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
t'  at  he  has  discovered  three  out  of  the  four 
I  Tangelists  to  be  spurious ;  another  endeavours 
to  prove  prayer  to  be  a  thing  nugatory  and 
vain ;  a  third  has  attempted  to  put  down  pub- 
lic worship  altogether,  as  being  little  better 
than  hypocrisy ;  and  a  fourth  opposes  the 
morality  of  the  Sabbat li,  recommending  the 
revival  of  the  book  of  sports  on  that  day  ; 
while  another  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  general  judgment,  which  others 
of  them  had  pronounced  the  only  discoveries 
of  rational  Christianity. 

Socinians  were  but  little  known  in  England 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  famous 
John  Biddle  became  their  leader,  and  was 
ably  opposed  by  the  pious  and  learned  Dr. 
Owen.  Since  that  period  they  have  acquiriKi 
considerable  distinetion,  from  the  writings  and 
influence  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  associates,  and 
also  from  the  literary  labours  of  the  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviewers.  Thoy  have  also  gained 
some  accession  to  tht-ir  num]>ers,  both  from 
the  ("hurch  and  from  amon^  Dissenters,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Presbyterian  denomination, 
whose  sentiments  would  more  easily  coalesce 
with  theirs  than  those  of  some  others;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  number 
of  converts  have  at  any  time  been  made  to 
Socinianism  from  among  profligates  and  unbe- 
lievers. 

Dr.  Priestley,  with  much  honour  to  himself, 
attempted  to  convert  the  Jews,  but  it  was  at- 
tende<l  with  no  success  :  on  the  contrary,  his 
Jewish  opponent  undertook  to  prove  to  the 
worM,  that  the  doctor  himself  did  not  under- 
Ktand  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Mr.  Levi 
entitU^l  his  first  letter,  in  answer  to  I)r.  IViest- 
ley's  second  address,  •♦The  Divinity  of  (Christ, 
and  his  Pre-existent  State,  proved  to  be  taught 
in  the  (iospels;  and  consequently,  whoever 
does  not  bt^lievc  the  same,  is  not  entitle<l  to 
the  appellation  of  a  Christian."  In  America, 
Dr.  Priestley  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  for 
during  the  ten  years  that  he  lived  there,  his 
ministry  was  but  indiflVTently  attended,  and  it 
is  said  that  his  congregation  nirely  exceeded 
thirty  or  forty  |K'rsons.  They  afterwards 
greatly  increasecl,  but  almost  exclusively  in 
the  city  of  Iiost<m  and  its  vicinity.  They 
btely  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
gregations, larger  and  smaller,  in  the  United 
States ;  but  are  said,  of  late  years,  to  be  on 
the  decline.  Till  within  these  few  years  past, 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  con- 
gregations of  this  description  in  Scotland,  nor 
scarcely  any  individuiUs  who  were  avowed 
Socinians.  England  is  their  principal  seat ; 
here  they  have  a  college,  and  have  had  some 
men  of  learning ;  but — excepting  some  lialf- 
dozen  chapels  fn  the  metropolis  and  other 
large   towns,  which  arc  pretty  well  filled — 


their  congregations  wear  every  appearance  of 
desolation.  Their  cong^gations  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes, — the  ancient  and  the 
modern ;  but  in  many  of  both,  the  number  of 
hearers  does  not  average  thirty.  Those  re- 
cently formed  are  struggling  hard  for  exist- 
ence; and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
which  have  been  recently  made,  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  the  boasted  number 
of  conversions  to  Socinianism  which  take 
place,  the  body  is  on  the  wane,  rather  than 
the  increa.se.  The  n.'ason  is  obvious :  the 
system  only  suits  the  cast  of  a  certain  order 
of  mind.  Those  of  this  cast  may  remain  :  but 
numbers  merely  avail  themselves  of  the  posi- 
tion which  it  affords,  of  a  convenient  and  mo- 
mentary halting-place  on  the  road  to  total 
infidelity.  One  of  their  most  popular  preach- 
ers in  the  metropolis  has  become  wearied  of 
the  religion  of  the  Hible  in  every  shape,  and 
has  advertised  discourses  on  the  Lord's  Day 
Evening,  upon  common  proverbs,  and  the 
state  of  the  arts,  sciences,  &c.,  at  different 
periods  of  the  history  of  England!  In  1808, 
the  Socinians  published,  under  a  very  fallacious 
title,  what  they  termed  an  Improved  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  never  took ; 
and  no  wonder :  for  as  Mr.  Onne  justly  ob- 
serves, *'  it  mangles  and  misrepresents  the 
original  text,  perverts  the  meaning  of  its  most 
imiKirtant  terms,  and  explains  away  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  doctriniil  system  of  Christi- 
anity.*' Though  professedly  critical,  there 
perhaps  never  appeared  a  work  which  more 
outrages  every  principle  of  sound  biblical  cri- 
ticism. Its  errors  and  blunders  were  ably  ex- 
posed by  Nares,  Laurence,  Magee,  and  wri- 
ters in  the  British  and  Eclectic  Reviews. 

Their  principal  writers  are  Priestley,  Lind- 
say, Belsham,  Carpenter,  Yates,  and  (,^hanning. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  most  prominent 
part  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  as 
carried  on  in  modem  times,  are  Horsley, 
Magee,  Fuller,  Wardlaw,  J.  P.  Smith,  Stuart, 
and  Woods. 

SoDOR  AND  Man,  the  Bishopric  of.  This 
article  is  here  introduced,  on  the  supposition 
that  few  readers  know  where  Sodor  lies,  or 
what  is  meant  by  the  name.  The  Norwegians 
and  I>anes  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  the 
Orkneys,  and  other  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  divided  these  islands  into  two  groups ; 
to  the  former  they  gave  the  name  of  Nordu- 
rn/ar,  or  Northern  Isles ;  and  to  the  latter, 
which  included  the  western  Islands,  that  of 
Sudurci/ar^  or  Southern  Isles.  By  Sodor^ 
therefore,  is  meant  the  western  islands  of 
Scotland,  especially  those  most  contiguoos  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  with  them,  mrmed  a 
diocese. 

SoLDiNs,  so  called  from  their  leader,  one 
Soldin,  a  Greek  priest  They  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  fif\h  century  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Saba,  and  flodolia.  They  altered  the  man- 
ner of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  their  priests 
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offered  gold,  their  deacons  incense,  and  their 
sub-deacons  myrrh ;  and  this  in  memory  of 
the  like  offerings  made  to  the  infant  Jetos  by 
the  wise  men.  Very  few  authors  mention  the 
Soldins,  neither  do  we  know  whether  they 
still  subsist. 

SoLFiDiANS,  those  who  rest  on  faith  alone 
for  salvation,  without  any  connexion  with 
works ;  or  who  judge  themselves  to  be  Christ's, 
because  they  believe  they  are. 

Son  of  God,  a  term  applied  in  the  Scrip- 
tures not  only  to  magistrates  and  saints,  but 
more  particularly  to  Jesus  Christ.  Christ, 
says  Bishop  Pearson,  has  a  fourfold  right  to 
this  title.  1.  By  generation,  as  begotten  of 
God,  Luke  i.  35. — 2.  By  commission,  as  sent 
by  him,  John  x.  34,  36. — 3.  By  resurrection, 
as  the  first  bom.  Acts  xiiL  32,  33. — i.  By  ac- 
tual possession,  as  heir  of  all,  Heb.  L  2,  5. 
But,  besides  these  four,  many  think  that  he  is 
called  the  Son  of  God  in  such  a  way  and  man- 
ner as  never  any  other  was,  is,  or  can  be,  be- 
cause of  his  own  divine  nature,  he  being  the 
true,  proper,  and  natural  Son  of  God,  begotten 
bv  him  before  all  worlds,  John  iii.  16  ;  Rom. 
viii.  3;  iJohuiv.  9.  See  article  Generation, 
Etkbnal. 

SoNNA,  in  Mohammedan  law,  is,  according 
to  the  Book  of  Definitions,  the  observance  of 
religion  in  matters  respecting  which  there  is 
no  positive  and  necessary  command :  also  the 
general  practice  of  the  prophets,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Now  this  general  practice  in 
matters  of  religion  is  called  the  Sunna  of 
guidance,  but  in  those  of  common  occurrence, 
the  Stmna  of  excess.  The  Sonna  of  auulance 
is  that  by  the  due  pcrfomiance  of  which  reli- 
gion is  rendered  complete  ;  and  the  dereliction 
of  which  is  either  detestable  or  sinfiiL  The 
Sonna  of  excess  is  that,  to  embrace  which  con- 
stitutes guidance ;  that  is,  it  performs,  ensures 
potxl  works,  but  the  dereliction  of  which  is 
neither  detestable  nor  sinful ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  custom  of  the  prophet  in  rising,,  sitting, 
putting  on  his  clotnes,  &c.  is  not  binding,  but 
if  followed  is  meritorious.  The  Sonna,  there- 
fore, comprises  the  Mohammedan  traditions. 

SoNMTKs,  the  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
M  ho  rigidly  adhere  to  the  traditions,  and  are 
famous  for  their  opposition  to  the  several 
heretical  sects,  especially  the  ShiiteSf  who  re- 
ject the  traditions.  The  Turks  belong  to  the 
former  ;  the  Persians  fo  the  latter  sect 

SooFis,  a  sect  of  philosophical  religionists, 
widely  spread  through  the  Persian  empire. 
They  hold  that  nothing  exists  absolutely  but 
God,  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation 
from  his  divine  essence,  and  will  be  reabsorbed 
into  it  They  speak  of  divine  things  in  a 
very  transcendental  and  mystic  style.  See 
Henry  MarttpCa  Life ;  MilPa  Mohammedans. 

Sorcery,  magic,  conjuration.  See  Cuarms 
and  Witchcraft. 

Sorrow,  uneasiness  or  grief,  arising  from 
the  privation  of  some  good  wc  actually  pos- 


sessed. It  18  the  opposite  to  joy.  Though 
sorrow  may  be  allowable  under  a  sense  of  sin, 
and  when  mvolved  in  troubles,  yet  we  most 
beware  of  an  extreme.  Sorrow,  indeed,  be- 
comes sinful  and  excessive  when  it  leads  us 
to  slight  onr  mercies ;  causes  us  to  be  insensi* 
ble  to  public  evils ;  when  it  diverts  us  from 
duty ;  so  oppresses  onr  bodies  as  to  endanger 
our  lives ;  sours  the  spirit  with  discontent, 
and  makes  us  inattentive  to  the  precepts  of 
God's  word,  and  advice  of  our  friends.  In  or- 
der  to  moderate  our  sorrows,  we  should  con- 
sider that  we  are  under  the  direction  of  a  wise 
and  merciful  Being ;  that  he  permits  no  evil 
to  come  upon  us  without  a  gracious  desi^ ; 
that  he  can  make  oar  troubles  sources  of  spiri- 
tual advantage ;  that  he  might  have  afflicted 
us  in  a  far  greater  degree ;  that  though  he 
has  taken  some,  yet  he  has  left  many  other 
comforts ;  that  he  has  given  many  promises 
of  relief ;  that  he  has  supported  thousands  in 
as  great  troubles  as  ours ;  finally,  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  he  will  wipe  away  all 
tears,  and  give  to  them  that  love  him  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  See  Resig- 
nation. 

Sout,  that  vital,  immaterial,  active  substance, 
or  principle,  in  man,  whereby  he  percrives. 
remembers,  reasons,  and  wrills.  It  is  rather 
to  be  described  as  to  its  operation,  than  to  be 
defined  as  to  its  essence.  Various,  indeed, 
have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  con- 
cerning its  substance.  The  Epicureans  thought 
it  a  subtile  air,  composed  of  atoms,  or  primitiTe 
corpuscles.  The  Stoics  maintained  it  was  a 
flame,  or  portion  of  heavenly  light  The  Car- 
tesians make  thinking  the  essence  of  the  sooL 
Some  hold  that  man  is  endowed  with  three 
kinds  of  soul,  viz.  the  rational,  which  is  purelj 
spiritual,  and  infused  by  the  immediate  inspi- 
ration of  God;  the  irrational  or  tensitsve^ 
which,  being  common  to  man  and  brutes,  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  element ;  and. 
lastly,  the  vegetative  soul,  or  principle  of 
growth  and  nutrition,  as  the  first  is  of  under- 
standing, and  the  second  of  animal  Ufe. 

The  rational  soul  is  simple,  oncompoundedi 
and  immaterial,  not  composed  of  matter  and 
form ;  for  matter  can  never  think  and  more 
of  itself  as  the  soul  does.  In  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Manchester,  the  reader 
will  find  a  very  valuable  paper,  by  Dr.  Fer- 
rier,  proving,  by  evidence  apparently  complete, 
that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been  ii^ured 
without  fleeting  the  act  of  thought  It  will 
be  difficult  for  any  man  to  peruse  this  with- 
out being  convinced  that  the  modern  theory 
of  the  Materialists  is  shaken  from  its  very 
foundation. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  may  be  argued 
from  its  vast  capacities,  boundless  desires, 
great  improvements,  dlsntis&ction  with  the 
present  state,  and  desire  of  some  kind  of  reii- 
gion.    It  is  also  argued  from  the  consent  of 
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all  nations  ;  the  consciousness  tlmt  men  have 
of  sinning  ;  the  sting  of  conscience ;  the  jus- 
tice and  providence  of  God.  How  far  these 
arguments  are  conclusive,  I  will  not  say,  but 
the  safest,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  sure  ground 
to  go  upon  to  prove  this  doctrine  is  the  word 
of  God,  where  we  at  once  see  it  clearly  estab- 
lished. Matt.  X.  28,  xxv.  46  ;  Dan.  xii.  2  ;  2 
Tim.  i.  10;  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  18;  John  x.  28. 
But  as  this  article  belongs  rather  to  metaphy- 
sics  than  to  theology  we  refer  the  reader  to  A. 
Baxter  on  the  Soul;  Locke  on  the  Understand' 
intj I  Watt»8  Ontology;  Jackson  on  Matter 
and  Spirit ;  Flavcl  on  the  Soul;  Mortis  ImmoT" 
ttility  of  the  Soul;  liar  dry  tm  Man ;  lip.  Porteus*s 
Sermowt^YoL  i.  ser.  5 — 7 ;  iJoildridge  a  Lectures, 
k-ct,  92 — 97 ;  Drew's  Essay  on  the  Immateriality 
and  ImmortiUity  of  tlie  Suid,  Care  of  the  SouL 
Sv.*e  Care. 

SoLTUcoTTKRS,  the  followcrs  of  Joanna 
Southcot.  well  known  some  years  ago  in  the 
south  of  England  as  a  prophetess.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  at  St  Mary  Ottery's, 
in  IVvoushire.  She  left  the  Establishment,  and 
joined  the  Wvsleyan  body,  but  was  soon  expelled 
from  it,  on  account  of  her  pretended  visions. 

The  book  in  which  Joanna  published  her 
prophecies  is  dated  I^ondon,  April  25,  1804 ; 
and  she  begins  by  declaring  she  herself  did 
not  understand  the  communications  given  her 
by  the  Spirit,  till  they  were  afterwards  ex- 
pluini'd  to  her.  In  November,  1803,  she  was 
ti»Id  to  mark  the  weather  during  the  twenty- 
four  first  days  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
then  the  Spirit  infonns  her  that  the  weather 
eaoh  day  was  typical  of  the  events  of  each 
succeeding  month  :  New  Year's  day  to  corre- 
sfxmd  with  January,  January  2  with  Feb- 
ru»iry,  &c. 

After  this  she  relates  a  dream  she  had  in 
1792,  and  declares  she  foretold  the  death  of 
Bishop  Buller,  and  appeals  to  a  letter  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  clergyman  whom  she  names. 

One  night  she  heard  a  noise  as  if  a  ball  of 
irou  was  rolling  down  the  stairs,  three  steps  ; 
utid  the  Spirit  afterwards,  she  says,  told  her 
this  was  a  sign  of  three  great  evils  which 
were  to  fall  upon  this  land,  the  sword,  the 
plague,  and  famine.  She  affirms  that  the  late 
war,  and  that  the  extraordinary  harvest  of 
1797  and   1800,  happened  agreeably  to  the 

1>redictions  which  she  had  previously  made 
^nown  ;  and  particularly  appeals  to  the  people 
of  Exeter,  where  it  seems  she  was  brought  up 
fnun  her  infancy. 

In  November,  1803,  she  says  she  was  or- 
dered to  open  her  Bible,  which  she  did  at 
Eccles.  i.  9  ;  and  then  follows  a  long  explan- 
ation of  that  chapter. 

When  she  was  at  Stockton-upon-Tees  in 
the  next  month,  she  informs  us  three  metho- 
dist  preachers  had  the  confidence  to  tell  her 
she  uttered  lies  ;  and  she  then  refers  them  to 
four  clergymen  who  could  prove  she  and  her 
friends  were  not  liars. 


I  Af^r  this  she  gives  us  a  long  communica- 
tion on  Gen.  xlix.,  wherein  Jacob  warns  his 
sons  of  what  should  befall  them  in  the  last 

I  days,  and  which  she  applies  to  our  present 
times.  She  then  favours  her  readers  with  a 
long  essay  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and, 
as  variety  is  always  pleasmg,  it  commences  in 
sober  prose,  but  ends  in  jinglin|;  rhyme. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
munication which  she  had  at  Stockport :  ^  As 
wrong  as  they  are,  sa3ring  thou  hast  children 
brought  up  by  the  parish,  and  that  thou  art 
Buonaparte's  brother,  and  that  thou  hast  been 
in  prison;  so  false  is  their  sayings,  thy 
writings  came  from  the  devil  or  any  spirit 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God ;  and  that 
every  soul  in  this  nation  shall  know  before 
the  five  years  I  mentioned  to  thee  in  1802, 
are  expired  :  and  then  I  will  turn  as  a  diadem 
of  beauty  to  the  residence  of  my  people,  and 
they  shall  praise  the  God  of  their  salvation.** 
In  March,  1805,  we  find  Joanna  published 
a  pamphlet  in  London,  endeavouring  to  con- 
fute *'  Five  Charges  "  against  her,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  "  Leeds  Mercury,*'  and  four  of 
which,  she  says,  were  absolutely  false.  The 
first  charge  was  respecting  the  sealing  of  her 
disciples.  The  second  on  the  invasion.  The 
third  on  the  famine.  The  fourth  on  her  mis- 
sion. The  fifth  on  her  death.  Sealing  is  the 
grand  peculiarity  and  ordinance  of  these 
people.  Joanna  gave  those  who  professed 
belief  in  her  mission,  and  will  subscribe  to 
the  things  revealed  in  her  "Warning,**  a 
sealed  written  paper  with  her  signature,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  half-a-crown,  and  by 
which  they  were  led  to  think  they  were  sealed 
against  the  day  of  redemption,  and  that  all 
those  who  were  possessed  of  these  seals  would 
be  signally  honoured  by  the  Messiah  when  he 
comes  again.  It  is  said  they  looked  upon 
Joanna  to  be  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife ;  and 
that  as  man  fell  by  a  woman,  he  will  he  re- 
stored by  a  woman.  Some  of  h<;r  followers 
pretended  also  to  have  visions  and  revelations. 
Joanna  went  so  far  at  last  as* to  declare 
herself  pregnant  with  another  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be  called  Shiloh.  Her  followers  made 
costly  preparations  for  the  birth  of  their  ex- 
pected prince,  and  had  a  cradle  constructed 
at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
disease  by  which  she  was  deceived  terminated 
in  her  death ;  but  hef  deluded  disciples,  after 
having  been  compelled  to  inter  her,  persisted 
in  the  belief  that  she  was  to  bear  the  Shiloh, 
and  gave  out  that  she  would  rise  again  with 
the  child  in  her  arms. 

The  members  of  her  society  have  been 
gathered  chiefly  from  among  the  more  ig- 
norant members  of  the  Methodists,  and  of 
the  established  church.  Mr.  Foley,  rector  of 
Old  Swinford,  near  Stourbridge,  was  said  to 
be  a  firm  t>eliever  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
prophetess;  and  another  clergyman  used  to 
go  regularly  to  expound  her  writings  at  Bris- 
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tul.  The  Southcottere  abound  principally  in 
the  northern  counties.  At  Ashton-under-line 
they  have  a  splendid  temple,  which  cost  them 
nine  thousand  pounds.  Their  worship  is  de- 
scribed as  awfully  wild  and  tumultuous.  The 
men  are  known  by  their  wearing  long  beards 
and  brown  hats.  At  present,  it  seems,  both 
warning  and  sealing  liave  subsided ;  they  are 
waiting  in  awful  suspense  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thousand  years'  reign  on  the 
earth.  Yet  it  is  said  they  do  not  mean  that 
Christ  will  come  in  person,  but  in  spirit,  and 
that  the  sealed  who  are  dead  before  this  time, 
will  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  partake  in 
this  happy  state. 

SovERKiGNTY  OF  GoD  is  his  powcr  and 
right  of  dominion  over  his  creatures,  to  dis- 
pose and  determine  them  as  seemeth  him 
good.  This  attribute  is  evidently  demon- 
strated in  the  systems  of  creation,  providence, 
and  grace;  and  may  be  considered  as  absolute, 
nnirersal,  and  everlasting,  Dan.  iv.  S.*) ;  Eph. 
i.  11.  See  Dominion,  (iovERNMENT,  Pow>:r, 
and  Will  of  (Jou;  dde  on  the  Sovereiynty 
of  (m(hI  ;  and  Chamiick  on  the  Dominion  of 
(rotl  in  hin  Worksy  vol.  i.  p.  CDO  ;  Edwards's 
Scnnons^  ser.  4. 

Si'iNosisM,  the  doctrines  of  Spinoea,  who 
was  l)om  a  Jew  at  Amsterdam  in  ir>32.  The 
chief  articles  in  his  system  are  such  as  these: 
that  there  is  but  one  substance  in  nature,  and 
that  this  only  substance  is  endued  with  an  in- 
finite variety  of  attributes,  amonp:  which  are 
extension  and  c<)gitatit>n :  tliat  all  the  bodies 
in  the  universe  are  nuxlifications  of  this  sub- 
stance, considered  as  extended ;  and  that  all 
the  souls  of  men  are  nKwlifieations  of  the 
same  substance, considered  as  cogitative:  that 
God  is  a  necessary  and  inlinitely  perfect  Being, 
and  is  the  cause  of  ail  things  that  exist,  but 
not  a  different  Being  from  them :  that  there 
is  but  one  Being  and  one  nature;  and  that 
this  nature  produces  uithin  itself,  by  an  im- 
manent act,  all  those  wliich  we  call  creatures; 
and  that  this  Being  is,  at  the  same  time,  both 
agent  and  patient,  efficient  cause  and  subject, 
but  that  he  pnnluces  n(»(hing  but  modifica- 
tions of  hini'^clf  Thus  is  the  l>eity  made 
the  sole  agent  its  well  as  patient,  in  all  evil, 
both  physical  and  moral.  If  this  impious 
doctrine  be  not  Atheism,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Pantheism,)  i  know  not  what  is.     See 

Pa  NTH  KIN M. 

SpruiT,  an  incorporeal  being  or  intelligence; 
in  which  sense  ilnA  is  said  to  be  a  Spirit,  as 
arc  angels  and  the  human  soul. 

Spirit,  I1«)Ly.     See  Holy  Ghost. 

Spirituality  of  God  is  his  immateriality, 
or  b<*ing  without  body.  It  expresses  an  idea 
(says  Dr.  Paley)  made  up  of  a  negative  part 
and  of  a  jwsitivc  part  The  negative  part 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  known 
properties  of  nature,  especially  of  solidity,  of 
the  vis  iuorli.T,  and  of  gravitati(m.  The  posi- 
tiu"  part  compribcb  perception,  thought,  will, 


power,  action,  by  which  last  term  is  meant 
the  origination  oV  motion.  NaU  7%eo2.p.4Sl. 
See  Incorpobkality  of  God. 

Spiritual-mindedseiw,  that  dispoatioa 
implanted  in  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  it  is  inclined  to  love,  delight  in,  and 
attend  to  spiritual  things.  The  spiritual- 
minded  highly  appreciate  spiritual  blessinp 
— are  enga^  in  spiritual  exercises — pursue 
spiritual  objects— are  influenced  by  sjriritnil 
motives — and  experience  spiritual  joys.  To 
be  spiritaaily-minded,  says  St.  Paul,  b  life 
and  peace,  Rom,  viii.  6.  See  Dr.  Ottcn'i  a- 
cdlent  Treatise  <m  this  subject 

Spirttuauze,  to  interpret  and  apply  his- 
torical, or  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  what  is 
called  a  spiritual  manner.     The  sense  thos 
brought  out  is  termed  the  spiritual  sense ;  aod 
those  preachers  or  expositors  who  are  most 
ready  and  extravagant  in  eliciting  it,  are  tlw 
most  highly  esteemed  by  the  unlearned  lod 
persons  of  an  uncultirated   taste.     It  is  im- 
possible adequately  to  describe  the  excesses 
and  absurdities  which  have   been  committed 
by  such  teachers.     From  the  time  of  Oigen, 
who  spiritualized  the  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 
and  numerous  other  simple   facts  rehted  in 
the  Bible,  down  to  the  Jesuit  who  made  the 
greater  light  to  mean  the  pope,  and  the  lesser 
light  and  the  stars  to  mean  the  subjection  of 
kings   and    princes  to  the  pope,  there  have 
been  multitudes  in  and  out  of  the  Catholic 
( -hurch  who  have  pursued  the  same  path,    lu 
the  present  day  it  is  repudiatcxl  by  all  en- 
lightened and  sober-minded  teachers,  and  is 
only  to  be  met  with   in    pUces   of  worsliip 
served   by  persons   of   coarse   and   illiterate 
habits,  or  an  unbridled  imagination  ;  or  wha 
for  the  sake  of  advantage,  aim  at  the  caosinc 
of  their  persons  to  be  held  in  admiration  bv 
the  great  swelling  words  of  vanity  to  which 
they  give  utterance.      A  noted  preacher  in 
the  metropolis,  when  expounding  the  historj 
of  Joseph,  made  out  Pharaoh  to  mean  God 
the  Father,  and  Joseph  the  Son.     As  Jo«eph 
interpreted  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so  Christ  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Father.     Potiphar's 
wife  signified  the  sinful  humanity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  preacher,  oar  Lord  assumed. 
The  prison   signified  the  prison  of  hell,  to 
which  Christ  went  after  his  death.    The  chief 
butler,  who  was"  restored,  t>'pified  a  number  of 
damned  spirits  whom  Christ  then  liberated ; 
and  the  chief  baker  was  a  type  of  the  rest 
who  were  left— cW  off  from  their  head,  Christ! 
Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  may  astound 
persons  of  Weak  minds,  but  it  is  most  irreve- 
rent  and  dangerons.     For,  what  can  sooner 
lead  the  unconverted,  who  may  possess  a  sound 
and  discriminating  natural  judgment,  to  reject 
the  Scriptures  altogether,  than  to  hear  of  im- 
portant doctrines  drawn  equally  from  the  first 
chapter  of   First  Chronicles,  and  from  any 
other  part  of  the  Bible  ?     It  is  one  thing  i*' 
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explain  a  passai^e  literally,  and  then  deduce 
from  it  spiritual  and  practical  reflections ;  and 
another,  to  represent  it  as  directly  and  posi- 
tively teaching  certain  spiritual  truths,  or 
apply  it  to  subjects  with  which  it  has  no 
manner  of  connexion  whatever.  See  Stuart^a 
Krncsti^  p.  37. 

Sponsors,  are  those  persons  who,  in  the 
office  of  baptism,  answer,  or  arc  sureties,  ibr 
the  persons  baptized.    See  Godfathers 

Sports,  Book  op,  a  book  or  declaration, 
drawn  up  by  Bishop  Morton,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  L,  to  encourage  recreations  and 
sports  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  was  to  this 
effect : — '*  That  for  his  good  people's  recrea- 
tion, his  majesty's  pleasure  was,  that,  after  the 
end  of  divine  service,  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, letted,  or  discouraged,  from  any  lawful 
recreations ;  such  as  ilancimh  either  of  men  or 
women  ;  arcliery  for  men  ;  leaping^  vaultingj  or 
any  such  harmless  recreations  ;  nor  having  of 
may-tjamesy  whitson-ahsyOT  morrice-dances ;  or 
setting  up  of  muy-pulesy  or  other  sports  there- 
with um-hI,  so  as  the  same  may  be  had  in  due 
and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or 
let  of  divine  service ;  and  that  women  should 
have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to  the  church  for 
the  decoring  of  it,  according  to  their  old  cuS 
toms;  withal  prohibiting  all  imlawful  games 
to  be  us<'d  on  Suniiays  only ;  as  bear-baiting^ 
buil-btiitimjy  intnludes^  and  at  all  times  (in  the 
meaner  sort  of  peonle  prohibited)  bowling.** 
Two  or  three  restraints  were  annexed  to  the 
declaration,  which  deserve  the  reader's  notice. 
Ist,  *'  No  recusant  (/'.  e.  Papist)  was  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  declaration.  —  2dly,  Nor 
such  as  were  not  present  at  the  whole  of  di- 
vine service.  —  Nor,  3dly,  Such  as  did  not 
keep  to  their  own  parish  churches,  that  is, 
Puritans." 

This  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in 
all  the  parish  churches  of  Lancashire,  which 
abounded  with  Panists  ;  and  Wilson  adds,  that 
it  was  to  have  been  read  in  all  the  churches  of 
England ;  but  that  Arehbishop  Abl>ot,  being 
at  Croydon,  flatly  forbade  its  being  read  there. 
Li  the  reign  of  King  Charles  1.,  Archbishop 
Laud  put  the  king  upon  republi^hiug  this  de- 
claration, which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
court  had  their  balls,  masqueratles,  and  plays, 
on  the  Sunday  evenings ;  while  the  youth  ot 
the  country  were  at  their  morricc-dances, 
may-games,  clmrch  and  clerk  ales,  and  all 
such  kind  of  revelling.  The  severe  pressing 
of  this  declaration  made  sad  havoc  among  the 
Puritans,  as  it  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 
Many  poor  clergymen  straini-d  their  consci- 
ences in  submlftsion  to  their  superiors.  Some, 
after  publishing  it,  immediately  read  the  fourth 
commandment  to  the  jH.'ople  : — "  Ueinember 
the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy ;"  adding, 
**  This  is  the  law  of  (jod,  the  other  the  injunc- 
tion of  man."  Some  put  it  upon  their  curates, 
whilst  great  numbers  absolutely  refused  to 
comply  :  the  coiiSei|ueuce  of  which  was,  that 


several  clergymen  were  aetoally  suspended  for 
not  reading  it. 

Stancarists,  those  who  held  with  Stancar, 
a  Lutheran  divine,  in  opposition  to  Osiander, 
that  we  are  justified  by  Uie  righteousness  in- 
herent in,  and  wrought  out  by,  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  alone,  irrespective  of  hi» 
divine  nature. 

Starobradsi,  or  Old  Ceremoniausts, 
Russian  dissenters,  who  broke  off  from  the 
dominant  church,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
numeroos  corrections  which  were  introduced 
into  the  printed  copies  of  the  church  service, 
and  which  they  considered  to  be  corruptions 
foisted  in  with  a  view  to  undermine  the-  faith. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  re- 
vised copies,  with  those  who  used  them,  or 
with  any  church  into  the  service  of  which 
they  were  admitted  ;  but  collected  all  the  old 
images,  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and 
church  books ;  worshipped  by  themselves ; 
re-baptized  such  as  had  been  baptized  after 
the  schism ;  and  strictly  enforced  non-com- 
munion, even  in  eating  and  drinking,  with  the 
innovators,  or  such  as  approved  of,  and  con- 
formed to,  the  use  of  the  corrected  books.  In 
a  short  time  the  members  of  this  separation 
amounted  to  nearly  U)<),(MH) ;  and  though  they 
have  been  subject  to  some  severe  persecutions, 
especially  one  in  1764,  when  2t),(X)0  of  them 
were  banished  to  people  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
their  number  has  continued  to  increase,  and 
is  supposed  now  to  amount  to  several  hundred 
thousands.  They  have  a  great  number  of 
churches,  besides  monasteries  and  nunneries. 

Statute,  Bloody,  or  the  law  of  the  six 
articles ;  a  law  enacted  in  the  rei^  of  Henry 
VIII.,  which  denounced  death  against  all  those 
who  should  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  or  maintain  the  necessity  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  or  aflinn  that  it 
was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry,  that  vows  of 
celibacy  might  be  broken,  that  private  masses 
were  of  no  avail,  and  that  auricular  confession 
to  a  priest  was  not  necessary  to  salvation. 

Stedfastness.     S<»e  Constancy. 

Stoics,  heathen  philosophers,  who  took 
their  names  from  the  Greek  word  nToa^  sig- 
nifying a  porch  or  portico,  because  Zcno,  the 
head  of  the  Stoics,  kept  his  school  in  a  porch 
of  the  city  of  Athens.  It  is  snpposcd  that 
Zeno  borrowed  many  of  his  opinions  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures :  but  it  is  certain  that 
Socrates  and  Plato  had  taught  much  of  them 
before.  The  Stoics  generally  maintained  that 
nature  impels  every  man  to  pursue  whatej'er 
api>ears  to  him  to  be  good.  According  to  them, 
self-preservation  and  defence  is  the  first  law 
of  animated  nature.  All  animals  necessarily 
derive  pleasure  from  those  things  which  are 
suited  to  them ;  but  the  first  object  of  pursuit 
is  not  pleasure,  but  conformity  to  nature. 
Kvery  one,  therefore,  who  has  a  right  discern- 
ment of  what  is   good,  ^ill  be  chiefly  cou- 
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Ci-med  to  conform  to  nature  in  all  bU  actions 
and  pursuits.  This  is  the  origin  of  moral 
obligation.  With  respect  to  happiness  or  good, 
tiie  stoical  doctrine  was  altogether  extrava- 
gant :  they  taught  that  all  external  things  are 
iudilTerent,  and  cannot  affect  the  happiness  of 
juan  ;  that  pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
mind,  is  not  evil ;  and  that  a  wise  man  will  be 
happy  in  the  midst  of  torture,  because  virtue 
its<*lf  is  happiness. 

Of  all  the  sects,  however,  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  it  is  said  that  the  Stoics  came 
nearest  to  the  Christians ;  and  tliat  not  only 
with  respect  to  their  strict  regard  to  moral 
virtue,  but  also  on  account  of  their  moral 
principles;  insomuch  that  Jerome  affirms  that 
in  many  things  they  agree  with  us.  They 
assorted  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being — the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  Xoyoc^  or  Word 
— the  doctrine  of  Providence — and  the  con- 
fliigration  of  the  universe.  They  believed  in 
the  dt>ctrine  of  fate,  which  they  represented  as 
no  other  tlian  the  will  and  purpose  of  God, 
and  held  that  it  had  no  tendency  to  looseness 
of  life. 

Strigolniks,  a  sect  of  Judaizing  Russian 
Christians,  which  sprang  up  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  founders,  and  the 
analogy  which  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
Greek  ceremonies  and  the  temple  service  of 
the  Jews.  They  were  joined  by  priests  and 
deacons  of  the  Russian  church ;  and  several 
even  of  the  bishojw  favoured  their  doctrines. 
The  flames  of  persecution  were  repeatedly 
kindled  against  them  ;  but  they  contmued  to 
exist  cither  more  publicly  or  in  private ;  and 
at  this  d;iy  are  concentrated  in  the  Seleznev- 
tcluni^  who  are  Jews  in  principle,  observe  cir- 
eumcision,  the  seventh-day  Sabl^ith,  and  parts 
of  the  ceremonial  law. 

SrvuTEs,  l^LLLAR  Saints,  au  appellation 
pivcn  to  a  kind  of  solitaries,  who  stood  motion- 
loss  upon  the  tops  of  pillars,  raised  for  this 
exercise  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  several  years,  amidst  the  admiration  and 
ap[>lause  of  the  stupid  populace.  Of  these,  we 
find  several  mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  and 
even  as  low  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  they 
More  totally  suppressed. 

The  founder  of  the  order  was  St  Simeon 
St}lites,  a  famous  anchorite  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, who  first  took  up  his  abode  on  a  column 
six  cubits  high  ;  then  on  a  second  of  twelve 
cubits;  a  third  of  twenty-two;  a  fourth  of 
thirty-six ;  and  on  another  of  forty  cubits ; 
whyre  he  thus  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
life.  The  tops  of  these  columns  were  only 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  defended  by 
a  rail  that  reached  almost  to  the  girdle,  some- 
what resembling  a  pulpit  There  was  no  ly- 
ing down  in  it  The  Faquirs,  or  devout  peo- 
ple of  the  Flast  imitate  tliis  extraordinary  kind 
of  life  to  this  day. 

Sc^n- Deacon,  au   inferior    minister,  who 


anciently  attended  at  the  ahar,  prepared  the 
sacred  vessels,  delivered  them  to  the  deacons 
in  time  of  divine  service,  attended  the  doors 
of  the  church  daring  commiinion  service,  went 
on  the  bishop's  embassies  with  his  letters,  or 
messages  to  foreign  choxcbes,  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  first  of  the  holy  orders.  They 
were  so  subordinate  to  the  saperior  rulers  d 
the  church,  that,  by  a  canon  of  the  Cooncil  of 
Laodicea,  they  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  a  deacon  without  his  leave. 

SuBLAPSARiANS,  also  sometimes  called  Is- 
FBALAPSARiANS,  thosc  who  hold  that  God 
permitted  the  first  man  to  fiill  into  transgres- 
sion without  absolutely  predetermining  his 
fall ;  or  that  the  decree  of  predestination  re- 
gards man  as  fallen,  by  an  abase  of  that  fnt- 
dom  which  Adam  had,  into  a  state  in  which 
all  were  to  be  left  to  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able ruin,  who  were  not  exempted  from  it  hj 
predestination.     See  Scpralapsabxansl 

SuBBOssiON  TO  GoD  impli«  an  entire 
giving  up  of  our  understanding,  will,  sad 
affecuons  to  him ;  or,  as  Dr.  Owen  observes, 
it  consists  in,  1.  An  acquiescency  in  his  right 
and  sovereignty.  2.  An  acknowledgment  of 
his  righteousness  and  wisdom.  3.  A  sense  of 
his  love  and  care.  4.  A  diligent  ap{dicatioa 
of  ourselves  to  his  mind  and  wilL  5.  Keep- 
ing our  souls  by  faith  and  patience  from 
weariness  and  despondency.  6.  A  full  re- 
signation to  his  will  See  Resigmatiox. 
Sorrow. 

Subscription,  Clerxcai*.  SubscriptioD  to 
articles  of  religion  is  required  of  the  ckrgj 
of  every  established  church,  and  of  soom 
churches  not  established.  Bat  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  it  answers  asj 
valuable  purpose  as  to  religion,  however  ne- 
cessary as  a  test  to  loyalty.  A 11  langoage  is 
more  or  less  ambiguous,  so  that  it  is  dimcnlt 
always  to  understand  the  exact  sense,  or  the 
animus  impontntU,  especially  when  creeds  hsTC 
been  long  estabUshed.  It  is  said  «!»«*  the 
clergy  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land seldom  consider  themsSyes  as  fettered 
by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  Conffesnoo 
of  Faith,  when  composing  instroctioos  for 
their  parishes,  or  the  public  at  large. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  mdeed,  that  many  sub- 
scribe merely  for  the  sake  of  emolnment; 
and  though  it  be  professedly  ex  aauiiov  >t  ^ 
well  known  that  it  is  not  so  in  i^ality ;  for 
when  any  one  appears  to  entertain  conseien- 
tious  scruples  on  the  subject,  he  is  told, — ^it  if 
a  thing  oi  no  consequence,  bat  only  a  wtatur 
of  form.  How  such  will  answer  to  the  Greit 
U^  of  the  church,  we  most  leaye  them  to 
judge.  They  who  think  subecription  to  be 
proper,  should  remember  that  it  approaches 
very  near  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  is  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  **  Great  care,"  says  Dod 
dridge,  **  ought  to  be  taken  that  wc  sabccribe 
nothing  that  we  do  not  firmly  belicre.  If  the 
signification  of  the  words  be  dubious,  and  we 
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believe  either  sense,  and  that  sense  in  which 
we  do  believe  them  is  as  natural  as  the  other, 
we  may,  consistently  with  integrity,  subscribe 
them  ;  or  if  the  sense  in  which  we^do  believe 
them  be  less  natural,  and  we  explain  that 
sense,  and  that  explication  be  admitted  by  the 
person  requiring  the  subscription  in  his  own 
right,  there  can  be  no  just  foundation  for  a 
scruple.  Some  have  added,  that,  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  (though  it  is  not  expressly 
declared)  that  he  who  imposes  the  subscrip- 
tion does  not  intend  that  we  should  hereby 
declare  our  assent  to  those  articles,  but  only 
that  we  should  pay  a  compliment  to  his  au- 
thority, and  engage  ourselves  not  openly  to 
contradict  them,  we  may,  in  this  case,  sub- 
scribe what  is  most  directly  contrary  to  our 
belief ;  or  that,  if  we  declare  our  belief  in  any 
book,  as,  for  instance,  the  Bible,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  we  subscribe  other  articles  only 
so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  that ;  be- 
cause we  cannot  imagine  that  the  law  would 
require  us  to  profess  our  belief  of  contrary 
propositions  at  the  same  time.  But  subscrip- 
tion upon  these  principles  seems  a  very  dan- 
gerous attack  upon  sincerity  and  public  virtue, 
especially  in  those  designed  for  public  offices.** 
If  the  reader  be  desirous  of  investigating  the 
subject,  he  may  consult  Paleys  Mor.  PhiL 
vol.  i.  p.  218;  Dyer  on  Subscription;  Dod- 
drid(fe»  Lect.^  lect.  70 ;  (.^oni/fjeare\s  Sermon 
OH  Sufutcription ;  Free  and  (?andid  Disquisi- 
tions reUuing  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
The  Confessional. 

SucxTKssioN,  rNDTTERRUPTED,  a  tcnn  made 
use  of  by  the  Romanists  and  others  in  refer- 
ence to  those  bishops  who  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  authority  from  the  apostles, 
and  so  communicated  that  authority  to  others, 
in  a  line  or  succession.  It  is  a  verj*  precarious 
and  uncomfortable  foundation  for  Christian 
hope  (says  Dr.  Doddridge)  which  is  laid  in 
the  doctrine  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
bishops,  and  which  makes  the  validity  of  the 
administration  of  Christian  ministers  depend 
upon  such  m  succession,  since  there  is  so  great 
a  darkness  upon  many  periods  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  insomuch  that  it  is  not  agreed  who 
were  the  seven  first  bishops  of  the  C'hurch  of 
Rome,  though  that  church  was  so  celebrated ; 
and  Eusebius  himself,  from  whom  the  greatest 
patrons  of  this  doctrine  have  made  their  cata- 
logues, expressly  owns  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  tell  who  succeeded  the  apostles  m  the 
government  of  the  churches,  excepting  such 
a.««  may  be  collected  from  St.  Paul's  own  words. 
(See  Episcopacy.)  Contested  elections  in 
almost  all  considerable  cities,  make  it  very 
dubious  which  were  the  true  bishops;  and 
decrees  of  councils,  rendering  all  those  ordi- 
nations null  where  any  simoniacnl  contract  was 
the  foundation  of  them,  make  it  impossible 
to  prove  that  there  is  now  upon  earth  any  one 
|»er8on  who  is  a  legal  successor  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  at  least,  according  to  the  principles  of 


the  Romish  Church.  Constnjuentlj  whatever 
system  is  built  on  this  doctrine  must  be  very 
precarious.  "  I  am  fully  satisfied,"  says  Bishop 
lloadly,  **  that  till  a  consummate  stupidity  can 
be  happily  established,  and  universally  spreatf 
over  Uie  land,  there  is  nothing  that  tends  so 
much  to  destroy  all  due  respect  to  the  clergy, 
as  the  demand  of  more  than  can  be  due  to 
them  ;  and  nothing  has  so  effectually  thrown 
contempt  upon  a  regular  succession  of  the 
ministry,  as  the  calling  no  succession  regular 
but  what  was  uninterrupted  ;  and  the  making 
the  eternal  salvation  of  Christians  to  depend 
upon  that  uninterrupted  succession,  of  which 
the  most  learned  must  have  the  least  assur- 
ance, and  the  unlearned  can  have  no  notion, 
but  through  ignorance  and  credulity.*'  Howe's 
EpiscttjMcy^  pp.  170,  18.3;  Doddridge's  Lee- 
turcSy  lect  197  ;  Cfiamller*s  Sermons  against 
Voftery^  p.  34-37  ;  Piercts  Sermons,  pref.  ;  and 
article  Ordination. 

Sufferings  of  Christ.  To  form  an  idea 
of  Christ's  sutferinprs,  we  should  consider  the 
poverty  of  his  birth  ;  the  reproach  of  his 
character;  the  pains  of  his  body  ;  the  iK)wer 
of  his  enemies  ;  the  desertion  of  his  friends ; 
the  weight  of  his  people*s  sins ;  the  slow,  ig- 
nominious, and  painful  nature  of  his  death  ; 
and  the  hidings  of  his  Father's  face.  All 
these  rendered  his  sufferings  extremely  severe ; 
yet  some  heretics  said,  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  only  in  appearance,  and  not  real ; 
but,  as  Bishop  Pearson  observes,  *'  If  hunger 
and  thirst ;  if  revilings  and  contempt  ;  if 
sorrows  and  agonies ;  if  stripes  and  buffeting ; 
if  condemnation  and  crucifixion,  be  sufferings, 
Jesus  suffered.  If  the  infirmities  of  our  nature ; 
if  the  weight  of  our  sins;  if  the  malice  of 
men  ;  if  the  machinations  of  Satan ;  if  the 
hand  of  God,  could  make  him  suffer,  our 
Saviour  suffered.  If  the  annals  of  time;  if 
the  writings  of  the  apostles ;  if  the  death  of 
his  martyrs ;  if  the  confession  of  Gentiles ; 
if  the  scoffs  of  the  Jews,  be  testimonies,  Jesus 
suffered.  Pearson  on  the  Creed;  Dr.  Ham- 
bacKs  Meditations  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ. 
For  the  end  of  Christ's  sufferings,  see  Deatu 
OF  (Christ. 

SuMMisTS,  a  name  given  to  those  schobstic 
divines  who  propounded  their  dogmas  in 
works  called  Sutnnue  Theologice.  This  name 
was  first  adopted  as  a  compliment  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  published  his  famous  work  on 
divinity  under  the  title  of  Summa  totius  Thco- 
UtgitTf  and  thereby  greatly  lowered  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  **  Book  of  Sentences,"  writ- 
ten by  Peter  Lombard,  was  held. 

Sunday,  or  the  1x>rd*8  Day,  a  solemn 
festival  observed  by  Christians  on  the  first  day 
of  every  week,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.     See  Sabbath. 

It  has  been  contended,  whether  Sunday  is 
a  name  tliat  ought  to  be  used  by  Christians. 
The  words  SaOoath  and  IjonTs  Dag,  say  some, 
are  the  only  names  mentioned  in  Scripture 
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rcfiiHVtiiig  ttiis  day.  To  call  it  Sunday,  is  to 
set  our  wisdom  Wforv  the  witklom  of  Uod,  and 
to  give  that  glory  to  a  pagan  idol  which  is 
due  to  him  alone.  The  ancient  Saxons  called 
h  by  this  name,  because  upon  it  they  wor- 
8hip{x*d  the  sun;  and  shall  Christians  keep 
up  the  memory  of  that  which  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  by  calling  the  Sabbath  by 
that  name  rutlier  than  by  either  of  those  he 
hath  appointed  ?  It  is,  indeed,  called  Sunday 
only  because  it  is  customary  ;  but  this,  say 
they,  will  not  justify  men  in  doing  that  which 
is  contrary  to  the  example  and  command  of 
God  in  his  word. 

Others  observe,  that  although  it  was  origi- 
nally calkni  Sunday  by  the  heathens,  yet  it 
may  very  proi>crly  retain  that  name  among 
C'liristians,  because  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  of  Uim  who 
is  styled  by  the  prophet  "  the  Sun  of  Uight- 
eouhness,*'  and  who  on  this  day  arose  from 
the  dead.  Hut  although  it  was  in  the  primi- 
tive times  indifferently  called  the  Ix)rd's  Day, 
or  Sunday,  yet  it  was  never  denominated  tln3 
Sabbath — a  name  constantly  appropriated  to 
Saturday,  or  the  seventh  day,  both  by  sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  writers.     See  SAnDATil. 

Si  rKUKiiocATioN,  what  a  man  is  supposed 
to  do  bevond  his  duty,  or  more  than  he  is 
commaude<l  to  do.  Ttic  liomanists  stand  up 
streuuoiusly  for  works  of  supererogation,  and 
maintain  that  the  observance  of  evangelical 
counsels  is  such.  Bv  means  hereof  a  stock 
of  merit  is  laid  up,  which  the  church  has  the 
disposal  of,  and  which  she  distributes  in  in- 
dulgences to  such  as  nee<L 

This  absurd  doctrine  was  first  invented  to- 
wards the  close  t>f  the  twelfth  century,  and 
modified  and  embellished  by  St.  'i'homas  in 
the  thirteenth  :  according  to  which,  it  was 
pretendetl  that  there  actually  existed  an  im- 
mense treahure  of  merit,  comjM>sed  of  the 
pious  dci'ds  and  virtuous  actions  which  the 
saints  had  performed  beyond  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  salvation,  and  which 
were,  therefore,  applicable  to  the  benefit  of 
others ;  that  tlie  guardian  and  dispenser  of 
tliis  precious  treasure  was  the  Roman  pontitT; 
and  that,  of  consequence,  he  was  empowered 
to  assign  to  such  as  he  thought  proper,  a  por- 
tion of  this  inexhaustible  source  of  merit, 
suitable  to  their  respective  guilt,  and  sufficient 
to  deliver  them  from  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes. 

SrpERiNTKNDENT,  an  ccclcsiastical  superior 
in  several  reformed  churches  where  e])isco- 
pacy  is  not  admitted,  particularly  among  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  the  Calvinists  in 
some  other  places.  The  superintendent  is 
similar  to  a  bishop,  only  his  power  is  some- 
what more  restrained  than  that  of  our  dio- 
cesan bishojMS.  He  is  the  chief  pastor,  and  ; 
has  the  direction  of  all  the  inferior  pastors 
withiu  his  district  or  diocese. 


SnPERNATURALTRT,  a  name  commonly  givea 
in  Gennauy  to  all  who  believe  in  sapemataral 
agency  as  exerted  in  the  inspiratioii  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  performance  of  the  miracles 
therein  recorded,  &c.  Their  opponents  are 
called  Anti-supematoralists. 

Superstition  is  a  word  that  has  been  nsed 
so  indefinitely,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  meaning.  From  its  resemblance 
in  sound  to  the  Latin  word  superHet^  a  sur- 
vivor, it  is  evidently  derived  from  it ;  tod 
different  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace 
their  connexion  in  signification,  but  without 
any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  generally  de- 
fined to  be,  the  observance  of  unnec^sary 
and  uncommauded  rites  and  practices  in  reli- 
gion ;  reverence  of  objects  not  fit  for  worship; 
too  great  nicety,  fears,  or  scrupulousness ;  or 
extravagant  devotions  ;  or  religion  wrong 
directed  or  conducted.  The  word  may  be 
applied  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Heathens',  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  the  unscriptnral  liies 
of  the  Catholics;  to  the  dependence  pbcevi 
by  many  on  baptism,  the  L.<>rd*s  supper,  and 
other  ceremonies.  It  may  be  extended  to 
those  who,  without  any  evidence,  believe  that 
prophecies  are  still  uttered,  or  miracles  are 
performed.  It  is  also  applied  to  those  who 
believe  in  witchcraft,  magic,  omens,  &c. 

Superstition,  says  Claude,  usually  sprinrs 
either,  1.  From  servile  fear,  which  makd 
people  believe  that  God  is  always  wrathful, 
and  invents  means  to  appease  him.  2.  Or 
from  a  natural  inclination  we  all  have  to  idol- 
atry, which  makes  men  think  they  see  some 
ray  of  the  Divinity  in  extraordinary  creatures, 
and  on  this  account  worship  them.  Or,  3. 
From  hypocrisy,  which  makes  men  willing  to 
discharge  their  obligations  to  God  by  grimace, 
and  by  zeal  for  external  services.  Or,  4.  From 
presumption,  which  makes  men  serve  God 
after  tlieir  own  fancies.  CiauJe's  Essaifvm 
tlic  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  voL  iL  pp.  49  sad 
299  ;  i^aurins  SannonSj  vol.  v.  p.  49.  Eng. 
edit ;  Gregorys  Essays^  essay  3. 

ScPRALAPSARiANs,  i>ersous  who  hold  th3t 
God,  without  any  regard  to  the  good  or  evil 
works  of  men,  has  resolved,  by  an  eternal 
decree,  supra  iapsum,  anteccdvntly  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Adara,  and  indepen- 
dent of  it,  to  reject  some  and  save  others;  at, 
in  other  words,  that  God  intended  to  glorify 
his  justice  in  the  condemnation  of  some,  a 
well  as  his  mercy  in  the  salvation  of  others; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  decreed  that  Adam 
should  necessarily  falL 

Dr.  Gill  ^ves  us  the  following  account  <rf 
Supralapsarianism.  The  question  which  be 
proi)oses  to  discuss,  is,  "  Aliether  men  w«e 
considered  in  the  mind  of  God  in  the  decree 
of  election  as  fallen  or  unfalleo, — as  in  ihe 
corrupt  mass  through  the  fidl,  or  in  the  piuv 
mass  of  creatoreship,  previous  to  it,  and  as  to 
be  created  ?**  Then*  are  some  who  think  that 
the  latter,  so  considered,  were  the  objects  c( 
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election  in  the  divine  miud.  These  are  called 
Supralapsarians,  though  of  these,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  man  was  considered  as  to  be 
created  or  creatable,  and  others  as  created  but 
not  fallen.  The  former  seems  best,  that,  of 
the  vast  number  of  individoals  which  came 
up  in  the  divine  mind  whom  his  power  could 
create,  those  whom  he  meant  to  bring  into 
being  he  designed  to  glorify  himself  by  them 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  decree  o^lection 
respecting  any  part  of  them,  may  be  disttn- 
guiKhed  mto  the  decree  of  the  end  and  the 
decree  of  the  means.  The  decree  of  the  end 
respecting  some,  Is  either  subordinate  to  their 
eternal  happiness,  or  ultimate,  which  is  more 
properly  the  end,  the  glory  of  God ;  and  if 
both  are  put  together,  it  is  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting communion  i^ith  God,  for  the  glori- 
f)  ing  of  the  riches  of  his  grace.  The  decree 
of  the  means  includes  the  decree  to  create 
men,  to  piTuiit  them  to  fall,  to  recover  them 
out  of  it  through  redemption  by  Christ,  to 
sanctify  them  by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  and 
completely  save  them  ;  and  which  are  not  to 
be  reckoned  as  materially  many  decrees,  but 
as  nuking  one  formal  decree  ;  or  they  are  not 
to  !)e  considered  as  subordinate,  but  as  co- 
ordinate means,  and  as  making  up  one  entire 
complete  medium  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  God  decreed  to  create  man,  that  he 
might  permit  him  to  fall,  in  order  to  redeem, 
•anctifv,  and  save  him :  but  he  decreed  all 
this  that  he  might  glorify  his  grace,  mercy, 
and  justice.  And  in  this  way  of  considering 
the  decrees  of  Gi)d,  they  think  that  they  sutti- 
ciently  obviate  and  remove  the  slanderous 
calumny  cast  upon  them  with  respect  to  the 
other  branch  of  predestination,  which  leaves 
men  in  the  same  state  when  others  are  chosen, 
and  that  for  the  glory  of  Go<l.  Which  calumny 
is,  that,  according  to  them,  God  made  man  to 
damn  him  :  whereas,  according  to  their  real 
sentiments.  Goil  decreeil  to  make  man,  and 
made  man  neither  to  damn  him  nor  save  him, 
but  for  his  own  glory,  which  end  is  answered 
in  them  some  way  or  other. — Again  :  they 
argue  that  the  end  is  first  in  view  before  the 
means,  and  the  decree  of  the  end  is,  in  order 
of  nature,  before  the  decree  of  the  means ; 
and  what  is  first  in  intention,  is  last  in  execu- 
tion. Now,  as  the  glory  of  God  is  last  in 
execution,  it  must  be  first  in  intention,  where- 
fore men  must  be  considered  in  the  decree  of 
the  end  as  not  yet  created  and  fallen ;  since 
the  creation  and  permission  of  sin  belong  to 
the  decree  of  the  means,  which  in  order  of 
nature  is  after  the  decree  of  the  end.  And 
they  add  to  this,  that  if  God  first  decreed  to 
create  man,  and  suffered  him  to  fall,  and  then 
out  of  the  fall  chose  some  to  grace  and  glory, 
he  must  decree  to  create  man  without  an  end, 
which  is  to  make  God  to  do  what  no  wise 
man  would ;  for  when  a  man  is  about  to  do 
any  thing,  he  proposes  an  end,  and  then  con- 
trives and  fixes  on  wa)  s  and  means  to  bring 


about  that  end.  They  think  also  that  this 
way  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  these 
things  best  expresses  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  them,  as  dechired  in  the  9th  of  Romans, 
where  he  is  said  to  will  such  and  such  things, 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  wills  them. 

The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  consider, 
however,  that  it  is  attended  with  insuperable 
difiiculties.  We  demand,  say  they,  an  ex- 
planation of  what  they  mean  by  this  prin- 
ciple, "God  hath  made  all  things  for  his  own 
glory.'*  If  they  mean  that  justice  re<]uires  a 
creature  to  devote  himself  to  the  worship  and 
glorifying  of  his  Creator,  we  grant  it ;  if  they 
mean  that  the  attributes  of  Gi»d  are  displayed 
in  all  his  works,  we  grant  this  too ;  but  if  the 
proposition  be  intended  to  affirm  that  God 
had  no  other  view  in  creating  men,  so  to 
speak,  than  his  own  interest,  we  deny  the 
proposition,  and  affirm  that  God  created  men 
for  their  own  happiness,  and  in  order  to 
have  subjects  upon  whom  he  might  bestow 
favours. 

We  desire  to  be  informed,  in  the  next  place, 
say  they,  how  it  can  In?  conceived  that  a  de- 
tennination  to  danm  millions  of  men  can  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  God?  We  easily  con- 
ceive, that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  divine  justice 
to  punish  guilty  men  ;  but  to  resolve  to  damn 
men  without  the  consideration  of  sin,  to  create 
theiu  that  they  might  sin,  to  determine  that 
they  should  sin  in  onler  to  their  destruction, 
is  what  seems  to  us  more  likely  to  tarnish  the 
glory  of  God  than  to  display  it. 

Again :  we  demand  how,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  it  can  be  conceived  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin  ?  In  the  general  scheme 
of  our  churches,  God  only  permits  men  to  sin, 
and  it  is  the  abuse  of  liberty  that  plunges  man 
into  misery  :  into  this  principle,  all  lenified  as 
it  seems,  is  yet  subject  to  a  great  number  of 
difficulties  ;  but  in  this  scheme,  God  wills  sin 
to  produce  the  end  he  proposed  in  creating 
the  world,  and  it  was  necessary  that  men 
should  sin :  God  created  them  for  that  If 
this  be  not  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin, 
we  must  renounce  the  most  di&tinct  and  clear 
ideas. 

Again :  we  require  them  to  reconcile  this 
system  with  many  express  declarations  of 
Scripture,  which  inform  us  that  God  wuld 
have  all  nun  to  be  saved.  How  doth  it  agree 
with  such  pressing  entreaties,  such  cutting 
reproofs,  such  tender  expostulations,  as  God 
discovers  in  regard  to  the  unconverted? 
Matt.  xxiiL  37. 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  know,  how  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  a  God,  who,  being  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  incomprehen- 
sible and  supreme,  could  determine  to  add 
this  decree,  though  useless  to  his  felicity,  to 
create  men  without  number  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  them  for  ever  in  the  chains  of 
darkness,  and  burning  them  for  ever  in  un- 
quenchable flames.     OilTt  Body  ofDiv,  vol  L 
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p.  29*^ ;  Brinti  Wcrka  ;  SiiMrius  Scimons,  vol. 
V.  p.  33G,  Kng.  trans. 

Si'PRKMACY  OF  THK  PoPE,  a  doctruie  held 
bT  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  believe  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  is,  under  Christ,  supreme 
pastor  of  the  whole  church ;  and,  as  such,  is 
not  only  the  first  bishop  in  order  and  dignity, 
but  has  also  a  power  and  jurisdiction  over  all 
(Christians.  This  doctrine  is  chiefly  built 
upon  the  supposed  primacy  of  St  Peter,  of 
whom  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  pretended 
successor :  a  primacy  we  no  where  find  com- 
manded or  countenanced,  but  absolutely  pro- 
hibited in  the  word  of  God,  Luke  xxii.  14, 24 ; 
Mark  ir.  35.  Sec  Infajxibility,  Primacy, 
Pt)i»K,  and  PopKRY  ;  Dr.  Barrow's  Tteatiseon 
the  I\tj>ts  Suprviniicy;  ChiUinquxrrtKs  lieliaion 
of  the  l^itestants ;  and  Smitlta  Errors  oj  the 
i  liurch  of  Borne. 

SrpREMAcY,  Oath  of.    Sec  Oath. 

Suspicion  consists  in  imagining  evil  of 
others  without  proof.  It  is  sometimes  oppo- 
sed to  charity,  which  thinketh  no  evil.  *•  A 
suspicious  temper  checks  in  the  bud  every  kind 
affection ;  it  hardens  the  heart,  and  estranges 
man  fwm  man.  What  friendship  can  we  ex- 
IHVt  from  him  who  views  all  our  conduct  with 
distrustful  eyes,  and  ascribes  every  benefit  we 
confer  to  artifice  and  stratagem  ?  A  candid 
mun  is  accustomed  to  view  the  characters  of 
his  neighbours  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
and  is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  those  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  nature  on  which  tlie  eye  rests 
with  pleasure.  Whereas  the  suspicious  man, 
having  his  imagination  lilkHl  with  all  the 
shocking  forms  of  human  falsehood,  deceit, 
and  treachery,  resembles  the  traveller  in  the 
wilderness,  who  discerns  no  objects  around 
him,  but  what  are  either  dreary  or  terrible ; 
caverns  that  open,  seriK'nts  that  hiss,  and 
beasts  of  prey  that  howl. 

Swearing.     See  Oath. 

('uming  and  Sircarintj  is  an  oflfencc  against 
God  and  religion,  and  a  sin  of  all  others  most 
extravagant  and  unaccountable,  as  having  no 
benefit  or  advantage  attending  it.  It  is  a  con- 
tempt of  God ;  a  violation  of  his  law  ;  a  great 
breach  of  good  behaviour;  and, a  mark  of 
levity,  weakness,  and  wickedness.  How  those 
who  live  in  the  habitual  practice  of  it  can  call 
themselves  men  of  sense,  of  character,  or  of 
decency,  I  know  not  Hy  the  last  statute 
against  this  crime,  19  George  II.  which  repeals 
all  former  ones,  every  labourer,  sailor,  or  sol- 
dier, [)rofanel^  cursing  or  swearing,  shall  for- 
feit one  shilhng ;  every  other  perstm  under 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  tMo  shillings ;  and 
every  p'litlcman,  or  person  of  superior  rank, 
five  shillings,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  ;  and 
on  a  second  convictum  double,  and  for  every 
subsequent  offence,  treble  the  sum  first  for- 
feited, with  all  charges  of  conviction  ;  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  shall  be  sent  to  the  house 
of  corrwtion  for  ten  davs. 

SwEDENUORG,  Emanuei.,  a  noted  visionary, 


and  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  by  his  nun^. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  bbhopof 
Skara,  in  Sweden,  and  was  bom  in  Stockholm. 
Jan.  29,  1689.  In  1710  he  commenced  hit 
travels  in  England,  Holland,  France^  md  Ger- 
many ;  and  on  his  retom  to  his  natiye  ooantrr, 
in  1 7 1 4,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  monarch, 
who,  in  1719,  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bility. He  was  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  distingoished  him- 
self  by  his  luocessiul  studies  in  natural  history, 
particularly  in  metallurgy,  on  which  he  pob- 
lished  a  work  in  three  volomes  folia 

Not  satisfied  with  his  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  material  worUL 
the  baron,  giving  free  scope  to  his  powerfbl 
imagination,  launched  mto  the  worid  of  spirits, 
had  frequent  and  immediate  commnnicatioiis 
with  spiritual  beings,  and  was  honoured  with 
transcendent  and  wonderful  revelations.  Faff- 
ing one  day  along  Cheapside,  he  all  at  once 
fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  ;  and  when  sske^ 
by  a  friend  who  accompanied  him  the  cause  of 
his  prostration,  he  replied,  **  Do  yon  not  sft 
Moses  passing  ?**  On  which  it  has  been  aptly 
remarked,  that  a  man  who  coold  see  Moscs 
passing  in  Cheapside,  might  see  any  thing  else. 
He  asserts  that,  in  the  year  1743,  the  Lord 
manifested  himself  to  him  by  a  luminous  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  opened 
his  spiritual  eyes,  so  that  he  was  enabled  cod- 
stantly  to  see  and  converse  with  spirits  sad 
angels.  From  that  time  he  becan  to  print 
and  publish  various  wonderful  things  which, 
he  said,  were  revealed  to  him,  relating  to  hra- 
ven  and  hell,  the  state  of  men  after  death,  the 
worship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  various  earths  in  the  universe, 
and  their  inhabitants ;  with  many  other  strange 
particulars. 

Swedenborg  lived  and  died  in  the  Luthens 
communion,  but  always  professed  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Church  of  England.  He  n^ 
ganicd  Jesus  Christ  as  the  pn>per  person  of 
the  Father,  whose  Divine  Essence  supplied 
the  place  of  a  human  soul  to  him ;  and  htU 
that  his  humanity,  when  rendered  perfect  hy 
his  obedience  and  sufferings,  was  deified,  tf 
made  divine  With  respect  to  the  sacred 
Trinity,  though  he  rejected  the  idea  of  ihive 
distinct  i>ersous,  as  destructive  of  the  unity  d 
the  Godhead,  he  admitted  three  distinct  essen- 
tial principles,  elements,  or  characters,  as  ex- 
isting in  it ;  namely,  the  divine  essence  or 
character,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  called  the 
Father  or  Creator ;  the  human  essence,  prin- 
ciple, or  character,  united  to  the  divine  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Tirtue  of  which  he 
is  called  the  Son  and  Redeemer ;  and,  lastly, 
the  proccH^in^  essence  or  principle,  in  virtoe 
of  which  he  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost  Ue 
further  maintains,  that  the  sacred  Scriptare 
contains  three  distinct  senses,  called  celestisl, 
spiritual,  and  natural,  which  are  onited  by 
correspondences ;  and  that  in  each  seoie  it  it 
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divine  truth  accommodated  re»|HH!tively  to  tlie 
angeU  of  the  three  heavens,  and  also  to  men 
on  earth.  This  science  of  correspondences  (it 
is  said)  has  been  lost  for  some  thousands  of 
years,  vix.  ever  since  the  time  of  Job,  bat  is 
now  revived  by  Flmanuel  Swedenborp,  who 
uses  it  as  a  key  to  the  spiritual  or  internal 
sense  of  the  sacred  Scripture ;  every  page  of 
which,  he  says,  is  written  by  correspondence, 
that  is,  by  such  things  in  the  natural  world  as 
correspond  unto  and  signify  things  in  the  spi- 
ritual world.  He  denies  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, or  vicarious  sacrifice,  maintaining  that 
the  sacrifice  of  (^hrist  did  not  consist  in  his 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  sinners,  but 
in  the  hallowing  of  every  principle  or  element 
of  his  human  nature  to  the  Godhead  ;  together 
with  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  uncon- 
ditional election,  justification  by  faith  alone, 
the  resurrection  of  the  material  body,  the  per- 
sonal coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world, 
&c.;  and,  in  opposition  thereto,  maintains  that 
man  is  possessed  of  free  will  in  spiritual  things ; 
that  salvation  is  not  attainable  without  repent- 
ance, that  is,  abstaining  from  evils,  because 
they  are  sins  against  God,  and  living  a  life  of 
charity  and  faith,  acconling  to  the  command- 
ments ;  that  man,  immediately  on  his  decease, 
rises  again  in  a  spiritual  body,  which  was 
enclosed  in  his  material  body ;  that  in  this 
spiritual  body  he  lives  as  a  man  to  eternity, 
either  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  according  to 
the  quality  of  his  past  life ;  and  that  souls 
live  HI  heaven  according  to  the  nations  to 
which  they  belonged  on  earth.  The  Dutch, 
for  instance,  occupy  the  south  part  of  hea- 
Ten ;  the  Swedes,  the  north ;  the  English 
the  centre — an  honour  conferred  upon  them 
because  of  the  toleration  and  liberty  which 
exist  among  them,  and  the  reception  which 
they  have  given  to  the  true  faith ;  that  all  the 
domestic  customs  of  the  different  nations,  their 
modes  of  life,  ^cc.  will  be  kept  up  in  the  future 
state;  that  the  Quakers  are  excluded  from 
heaven ;  and  that  the  Moravians  are  only  per- 
mitted to  look  in  at  the  door.  That  all  those 
passages  in  the  Scripture  generally  supposed 
to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire, 
and  commonly  called  the  Last  Judgment, 
must  be  understood  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  science  of  correspondences,  which 
teaches,  that  by  the  end  of  the  world,  or  con- 
summation of  the  age,  is  not  signified  the  de- 
struction of  the  world,  but  the  destruction  or 
end  of  the  present  Christian  church,  both 
among  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  of 
every  description  or  denomination ;  and  that 
this  last  judgment  actually  took  place  in  the 
spiritual  world  in  the  year  1757  ;  from  which 
era  is  dated  the  second  advent  of  the  [x)rd  and 
the  commencement  of  a  new  Christian  church, 
which,  they  say,  is  meant  by  the  new  hi'aven 
mii\  the  new  earth  in  the  Revelation,  and  the 
Nhw  Jerusalem  thence  descending,  which,  it 
wa^  revealed  to  the  Baron,  actually  exists  in 


the  centre  of  Africa;  with  a  view  to  find 
which  a  Swede,  named  Wadstrom,  accom- 
panied Sparman,  the  naturalist,  to  that  con- 
tinent ;  and  two  colonies  have  been  formed  at 
Mossrata  and  Sierra  I/eone,  from  which  to 
appn>ach  it 

Swedenborg's  works,  which  are  volumi- 
nous, have  all  been  translated  into  English ; 
and  societies  have  been  formed  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  republishing 
and  circulating  them.  He  died  in  an  oliscure 
lodging  in  l^ondon,  in  1772,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Swedish  church,  Prince's  Square.  Sum 
mart/  Vieic  of  Stceilenhory^M  IhictrineM ;  Swe- 
denhonj9  II  orks ;  Diahnjucs  on  Streilenhortf'ti 
ThefJopiral  Writings;  Atiamns  licliy.  WurU 
Dis. ;  Bertholitfs  IXogmen  Gcttck, 

SwEDF.NiioRoiANS,  the  followers  of  Raron 
Swedenborg,  found  chiefly  in  Sweden,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America.  Their 
number  in  Britain  amounts  to  between  S.^Ot) 
and  31)00,  and  not  fewer  than  fifty  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  several  thou- 
sands of  other  ranks,  who  are  not  actual  mem- 
bers of  their  society,  advocate  or  favour  the 
doctrine.  They  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
Hawkstone,  in  Shropshire,  and  they  have  a 
General  Conference,  composed  of  minif^ters 
and  delegates  from  their  different  congrega- 
tions. In  Sweden,  its  alk'ttors  have  greatly 
increased  of  late ;  but  they  are  found  to  be 
few  in  other  countries  on  the  continent 

In  North  America,  they  have  a  General 
Convention  at  Baltimore,  m  connexion  with 
which  arc  six  ordaining  and  eight  teaching 
ministers,  with  ten  licentiates.  They  have  in 
all  twenty -two  regular  societies,  and  in  all 
seventy -nine  places  where  their  doctrines  are 
received. 

The  sect,  as  will  l^  seen  from  the  preceding 
account  of  the  leading  principles  of  their 
founder,  is  an  amalgamation  of  Sabellianism, 
the  error  of  the  Patripassians,  many  of  the 
anti-scriptural  notions  of  the  Socinians,  and 
some  of  the  most  extravagant  vagaries  of  mys- 
ticism. Their  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture 
is  totally  at  variance  with  every  principle  of 
sound  philology  and  exegesis,  and  necessarily 
tends  to  unsettle  the  mind,  and  leave  it  a  prey 
to  the  wildest  whimsies  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  human  imagination  to  create  or  entertain. 

They  practise  baptism  and  the  Ix>rd*8  Sup- 
per, and  use  confirmation,  the  solemnization 
of  matrimony,  after  the  ordinary  ceremony  at 
church,  and  a  burial  service.  They  approxi- 
mate to  an  independent  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, but  their  discipline  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled.  No  candidate  for  ordination  can  be 
admitted  till  after  he  has  been  baptized  into 
the  faith  of  the  new  church  ;  the  formula  of 
which  is :  ^  I  baptize  thee  into  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  (^hrist,  who  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit" 

Symbol,  an  abstract  or  compendium,  a  sign 
or  representation,  of  something  moral,  bv  the 
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fipun^s  or  proptTtiesu>f  natural  things.  Henct'. 
s\ml>ol8  are  of  various  kinds;  as  hierogly- 
phics, tyiH.'s,  enigmas,  parables,  fables,  &c. 
See  Dr'  Lancnstcrs  Dictionary  of  Scripture 
Sifinfujis;  liicluiws  St/niftolical  \  ocabidnry  in. 
his  fi'ujits  of  the  Times;  Faber  cm  the  Pro- 
phtticjt;    W.  Joueif's    Works^  vol.  iv.  let.  11. 

Symiiolical  liooKS,  the  standard  or  nor- 
mal works  which  contain  fhe  doctrines  pro- 
fessedly believed  in  the  several  churches  of 
I'lirisiendom.  For  an  account  of  these,  see 
the  article  Cosfessionr  of  Faith. 

SYNAaoc.UF:,  a  place  where  the  Jews  meet 
t<»  worship  GikI. 

SYNcKLLrs,  or  SiNCEixrs,  an  ancient  fa- 
mily of  the  Patriarchs,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
CIrJck  cliurch.  The  name,  in  the  corrupt 
<Jreek,  *Ti'ycf;\\«»i\  signifits  a  |)er8on  who  lies 
in  the  same  chamber  with  another ;  and  the 
ecclesiastic  who  l)ore  it  lived  in  the  same  room 
with  the  prelate,  to  be  a  witness  of  his  conduct, 
and  wa.«»,  on  this  account,  called  the  biahop^s 
etfe.  The  ofl&cc  afterwards  degenerated  into  a 
mere  dignity,  or  title  of  honour,  and  was  con- 
ferred by  the  emperor  on  the  prelates  them- 
selves, who  were  addressed  as  i*ontiJic(il  Syn- 
(r//i,  and  Si/iici-lli  AugusUiks, 

Syncretism,  a  system  of  union  and  har- 
mimy  which  was  attempted  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  originated  with  (.'alixtus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  ilelmstadt,  who,  in  exa- 
mining the  doctrines  professinl  by  the  different 
bodies  of  ( 'hrisiians,  discovered  that,  notwith- 
standing there  were  many  things  to  be  repro- 
batetl,  there  was  so  nmch  imj>orUmt  truth  held 
by  them  in  common,  that  they  ought  to  banish 
their  animosities,  and  live  together  as  disciples 
of  one  common  master.  His  object  was  to 
heal  the  divisions  and  tenninate  the  contests 
which  prevailed.  Like  most  men  of  a  pacific 
spirit,  he  became  the  butt  of  all  parties.  He 
was  accused  of  Calvinism,  Roman  Catholicism, 
Arianism,  Socinianism,  Judaism,  and  even 
Atheism.  His  bitterest  opptment  was  Huscher, 
a  Hanoverian  clergyman,  who  published  a 
book  against  him,  entitled  Crypto- Papismua 
nortc  iluoltHjiit  Ihlmstiulitnsis.  The  subject 
was  taken  up  by  the  Conference,  held  at 
Thorn,  in  the  year  1045,  to  which  Calixtus 
had  been  sent  by  the  Llector  of  Brandenburg ; 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  Saxon  clergy  was 
tunuHl  against  him,  as  an  aj>ostate  from  the 
strict  and  pure  principles  of  Lutheranism. 
This  great  man  continued,  however,  with  con- 
summate ability,  to  defend  his  views,  and 
re^M.'!  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  till  his  death 
in  lti5C.  But  this  event  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  controversy.  It  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  or  less  violence  till  near  the  close  of 
tne  century,  by  which  time  most  of  those  who 
t(K>k  part  in  it  had  died.  To  such  a  length  was 
the  opjHisition  to  ('alixtus  at  one  time  carried, 
that  in  a  dramatic  piece  at  Wittenberg,  he  was 
represented  as  a  fiend  with  horns  and  claws. 


Those  who  sided  with  him  were  calUyl  Otlx- 
tines  or  Syncretisis — which  latter  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  irvyKpriTiZ*ii^  signifying 
to  join  two  or  more  parties  tc^ther. 

Synergists,  those,  in  Luther*s  time,  wbo 
held  that  there  were  diree  co-operating  caioes 
in  man's  conversion : — God,  the  word,  tad 
free  will :  maintaining,  according  to  Pfeffin- 
ger,  that  though  the  human  will  coald  do*. 
awaken  or  rouse  itself  to  good  works,  bat  mast 
be  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit*  yet  that  man 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  such  works 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  he  also,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  did  his  share. 

Synod,  a  meeting  or  assembly  of  ecclesias- 
tical persons  to  consult  on  matters  of  rel'igioo. 
Of  these  there  are  four  kinds,  y'tz.  I.  Genrnl. 
where  bishops,  &c.  meet  from  all  natiooa. 
These  were  first  called  by  the  emperors ;  after- 
wards by  Christian  princes  ;  till,  in  lat^agn. 
the  pope  usurped  to  himself  the  greatest  s^re 
in  this  business,  and  by  his  legates  preskled 
in  them  when  called.  2.  NationaL  where 
those  of  one  nation  only  come  together  to 
determine  any  point  of  doctrine  or  dtsapliae. 
The  first  of  this  sort  which  we  read  of  in 
England  was  that  of  Hemdford,  or  Hertford, 
in  673 ;  and  the  last  that  was  held  by  Cardioal 
Pole,  in  155.5.  3.  Provincial,  where  tkoie 
only  of  one  province  meet,  now  called  tbe 
conifocation,  4.  Diocesan,  where  those  of  but 
one  diocese  meet  to  enforce  omons  mad«  by 
general  councils,  or  national  and  provincial 
synods,  and  to  consult  and  agree  upon  ndet 
of  discipline  for  themselves.  These  were  noc 
wholly  laid  aside,  till,  by  the  act  of  submisnoc, 
25  H«D.  VHL  c.  19,  it  was  made  unlawfiil  fer 
any  synod  to  meet  but  by  royal  aatboritj. 
See  Council  and  Convocation. 

Synod  is  also  used  to  signify  a  Presbyteria 
church  court,  composed  of  ministers  and  ehl«n 
from  the  different  presbyteries  within  its 
bounds,  and  is  only  subordinate  to  the  Gescial 
Assembly. 

Synod,  Associate,  the  highest  eccl«3S' 
tical  court  among  the  united  Presbyterian  Di»* 
sentcrs  in  Scotland,  the  powers  of  which  anf, 
in  a  great  measure,  analogous  to  those  of  tk« 
General  Assembly  in  the  established  kirk. 

Synod,  Reformed  Pbesbytcrian,  oUmt- 
wise  known  by  the  names — CamertmicnUf  frosi 
Uichard  (Cameron,  one  of  their  preaches. 
who  fell  in  an  action  with  the  king's  trcx>|)f  ia 
1680;  Mountain-men,  because  they  originally 
worshipped  on  the  mountains  and  moon  of 
Scotland,  during  the  persecution  under  Chsrfci 
H. ;  M^Mdlanitcs,  from  the  name  of  the  itrst 
minister  that  espoused  their  cause  after  the 
revolution ;  and  Covenanters^  because  tk«7 
immovablv  adhere  to  the  Scottish  coveoaBt 
They  profess  to  hold  no  new  opinions,  bot 
only  contend  for  the  very  same  things  whtck 
were  generally  received  l>y  all  ranks  of  uwfl 
in  the  purest  tmie  of  our  Ueformation,  betwctm 
1638  and  1649. 
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Fmm  this  jH'ri«Hl  till  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  there  was  a  gradual  and  most  alarming 
defection  from  the  Reformation  attainments. 
In  this  trespass  all  ranks,  in  general,  through 
the  nation,  were  deeply  involved.  Neverthe- 
less, even  in  those  days  of  trouble,  rebuke, 


fesseil,  and  the  good  of  mankind  at  large. 
Nor  do  they  object  even  to  the  imrticular 
kind  of  it  adopted  in  our  own  countrj',  viz.  a 
mixed  monarchy.  The  great  matters  on  which 
their  scruples  tiiVn,  are  the  terms,  or  funda- 
mental conditions,  on  which  persons  are  ad- 


and  blasphemy,  there  were  some  faithful  wit-  mitted  into  places  of  power  and  trust  in  the 
nesses  for  Christ  and  his  cause.  They  were  nation.  Disapproving  of  the  present  terms 
valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth; — they  of  advancement  to  power  and  authority, — 
resisted  the  prevailing  defections  even  unto  and  especially,  seeing  that  an  unwarranted 
bl(Kxl,  striving  against  sin,  and  they  generally  supremacy  over  the  church  of  Christ  is  made 
held  their  meetings  in  the  open  air,  a  practice  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
which  they  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  support  of  it  in  their  respective  stations  the 
and  which,  though  no  longer  the  effect  of  ne-  ,  positively  fixed  and  indispensable  condition 
cessity,  is  not  wnoUy  disused  to  this  day  in  \  upon  which  persons  are  admitted  to  fill  the 
some  districts,  as  often  as  the  sacrament  of  several  places  of  power, — these  the  Old  Dis- 
tlie  Lord's  Supper  is  dispensed.  They  sted-  |  seuters  cannot  in  judgment  approve,  but  find 
festly  adhered  to  the  very  same  principles,  '  themselves  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
which  were  openly  espoused,  and  solemnly  \  of  openly  entering  their  protest  against  na- 
ratified  by  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scot-  '  tional  backsliding,  either  in  church  or  state, 
land,  in  the  times  of  her  purest  reformation.  I  Doing  so,  they  consider  themselves  as  pro- 
Thus  they  remained  till,  in  1706,  the  Rev.  ceeding  on  the  great  and  generally  admitted 
John  McMillan  acceded  to  them  and  espoused  principle,  that  human  society  is  formed  by 
their  cause.  Some  time  afterwards  they  re-  \  mutual  consent,  and  not  by  compulsion.  If 
ceived  the  accession  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  ;  so,  the  Old  Dissenters  cannot,  consistently,  be 
Nairn,  who  had  been  in  connexion  with  the  I  refused  the  privilege  of  openly  avowing  their 
Secession  Church.  Mr.  M*Millan  and  he,  '  satisfaction  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  that 
with  some  ruling  elders,  who  had  been  regu-  '  great  national  society  to  which,  in  the  person 
larly  ordained  before,  and  held  the  same  prin-  of  their  worthy  ancestors,  they  heartily  gave 
ciples,  **  constituted  a  Presbytery,  in  the  name  their  consent,  and  to  which  they  still  consent 
of  Christ,  the  alone  Head  of  bis  Church,*'  in  '  in  their  own  persons ;  neither  can  they  be 
1743,  under  the  title  of  the  Reforiiieil  Presby-  \  justly  blamed,  after  using  the  best  means  of 
fcry.  This  title  it  still  bears ;  **  not  that  they  i  information  in  their  power,  for  following  the 
consider  themselves  as  any  better  than  other    dictates  of  their  own  mind  in  dissenting  from 


men,  or  as  having,  in  their  own  persons,  ar- 
rived at  any  higher  donees  of  perfection ;  but 
purely  for  this,  that  it  is  at  least  their  honest 


the  deeds  of  those  who,  at  the  Revolution, 
receded  from  the  former  laudable  attainments, 
and  re-organized  the  society  on  principles  en- 


intention  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  whole  of !  tirely  different 

our  Reformation  attainments,  in  both  church  '      irfeanwhile,   after  publicly   entering  their 

and  state,  without  knowingly  dropping  any    dissent    from   the    Revoluti<m   settlement  of 


part  of  them.  On  this  account,  it  is  pre 
sumed,  they  may  justly  enough  be  called  the 
titjormed  or  JifJ'oniuitum.  VreshyUry;  while, 
in  another  iH)int  of  view,  they  might,  with 
e«)iial  propnetv,  be  denominated  the  Dissent' 


church  and  state,  and  candidly  lu^signing  their 
reasons,  it  ever  hath  been,  and  they  trust  ever 
shall  be,  their  study  to  live  peaceably  and  in- 
ollensively,  without  giving  disturbance  either 
to  small  or  great.     Nor  do  they  wish  this  to 


iny  PrvshyUry^^  j  be  admitted  on  their  bare  assertion. .  Let  their 

Mr.  Marshall  soon  after  received  a  call,  was  conduct  undergo  the  strictest  investigation  for 
regularly  ordained,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  a  hundnnl  years  back  ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
other  two,  as  a  co-presbyter.  After  this,  the  that  in  no  rebellions,  seditions,  or  public  dis- 
Uefonned  Presbytery,  from  time  to  time,  re-  turbances  of  any  kind,  have  they  ever  had  a 
ceived  small  accessions  to  the  number  of  both  '  share,  or  taken  any  active  part.  They  never 
their  ministers  and  iHH)ple.  *'  Having  obtained  entertained  the  idea  of  propagating  their 
help  of  <jJ«h1,  they  continue  to  this  day,  wit-  '  principles  by  violence ;  nor  had  they  ever  the 
nessing  none  other  things  than  what  many  remotest  thought  of  injuring  either  the  person 
thousands  in  the  once  famous  Church  of  Scot-  or  property  of  any  man,  high  or  low,  nch  or 
hind  have  witnessed  Iwfore  them."  p)or,  however  much  he  may  differ  from  them 

So  far  are  the  Old  Dissenters  from  being  m  sentiment  with  respect  to  other  civil  or  re- 
unfriendly,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  civil  -  ligious  matters.  On  the  contrary,  they  sin- 
government  amongst  men,  that  they  have  '  cerely  wish,  by  every  consistent  means  in 
uniformly  and  strenuously  contended,  that  it  their  power,  to  promote  the  peace  and  hap- 
is  a  precious  ordinance,  instituted  by  the  great  piness  of  human  society,  wherever  Providence 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  made  known     orders  their  lot. 

in  the  revelations  of  his  will,  for  his  own  '  The  Old  Dissi'nters  are  stn'nuous  advocates 
glory,  the  external  protecti<m  of  his  church,  for  the  binding  obligation  of  the  National 
where  the  true  religion  is  known  and  pro-  >  Covenant   of  Scotland,  and  of   the   Solemn 
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Lcafnic  and  Tovenant  of  tlic  tlirot'  kingdoms, 
—  Scotland,  Kngland,  and  Ireland,  which,  as 
well  as  the  Westminster  I'onfeRsion,  they  look 
upon  as  the  confession  of  their  faith.  Fully 
convinced  that  the  holy  Scriptures  warrant 
public  vowing,  or  covenanting  unto  the  I^rd; 
and,  consi"«juontly,  that  either  the  church,  as 
such,  a  uati<m  at  large,  or  any  other  organized 
body  of  pn>fessing  Christians,  may,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  bind  their  own  souls  by 
kolemn  covenant,  to  serve  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments;  they  justly  conclude  that 
such  deeds,  when  both  matter  and  manner,  as 
in  the  above  transactions  was  the  case,  are 
regulated  by  the  revealed  m  ill  of  God,  must 
be  of  perpetual  obligatitm  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
society,  taking  burden  up)u  them  for  them- 
selves and  their  ix>i»terity,  is  a  permanent 
society  which  never  dies,  though  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it  at  any  given  time  soon 
may. 

The  Old  I>issenters  are  strict  Presbyterians, 
taking  the  holy  Scriptures  f(»r  their  infallible 
standard;  and  in  subordination  to  these, 
adopting  the  form  of  Presbyterian  church 
government  agreed  upon  by  the  WeFtminster 
Assembly,  and  established  in  1G48,  when 
Presbytery  was  at  the  greatest  height ;  dis- 
senting from  the  indulgence  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  from  the  toleration  grunted  by 
James  Vli.,  and  from  the  present  revolution 
establishment. 

The  fonn  of  sound  words  which  Christ 
himself  hath  exhibited  in  the  sacred  oracles, 
thev  always  consider  as  the  rule  of  their  doc- 
trine.  As  a  sulnirdinate  standard  agreeable 
to  this,  they  adopt  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  with  the  catechisms,  larger  and 
shorter;  which  they  consider  as  a  well-di- 
gested summary'  of  what  should  be  taught  in 
the  church.  Public  prayers,  with  the  heart, 
and  with  the  understanding  also,  and  in  a 
known  tongue,  but  not  in  written  or  in  hu- 
manly i>rescribed  forms  ;  singing  psalms  of 
Divine  mspiration,  and  these  alone ;  reading 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures;  preaching 
and  receiving  the  word ;  administering  and 
receiving  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
I>ord*8  Supper ;  together  with  public  fasting 
and  thanksgiving,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  may  require ;  these  they  consider  as 
the  divinely  instituted  ordinances  of  religious 
worship  ;  in  the  observation  of  which,  God  is 
to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  while 
they  reject  ail  rites  and  ceremonies  of  human 
invention,  without  exception.  Agreeably  to 
this  they  follow  sul>stantially,  as  a  subordinate 
rule,  the  **  Westminster  Directory  for  Public 
M'orbhip."  For  regulating  their  discipline, 
they  take  what  aid  they  can  find  from  the 
ancient  books  of  discipline  of  public  authority 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  together  with  the 
acts  aud  decisions  of  Assembly,  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  as  to  the  particuUir 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  matters,  they 


observe  much  the  same  forms  of  process 
with  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  1810,  the  RcfoAtied  Presbytery  in  Scot- 
land constituted  itself  into  a  S3niod  of  three 
Presbyteries,  which  is  denoiaiuated  the  Ht- 
formea  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland.  The 
s^-nod  has  under  its  charge  twenty -six  coq- 
gregations,  of  which  sixteen  have  fixed  paston. 
The  other  ten  are  vacant. 
.  Much  about  the  same  time  the  ReforoMd 
Presbytery  in  Ireland  consiitnted  itself  into 
the  Jlefonned  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Jrrlaiui. 
It  includes  four  Presbyteries,  in  which  tn? 
twenty -one  congregations.  Of  these,  fifteen 
have'  fixed  pastors— the  rest  are  vacant.  There 
is  now  aUJo  in  America  a  Reformed  PrtAf- 
terian  Synod,  mhich,  in  1819,  included  four 
Presbyteries.  There  were  then  twenty  con- 
gregations in  America  with  fixed  pastors,  acd 
many  vacancies. 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  ministers  is  in- 
creasing, while  their  members  are  nearly  sta- 
tionary in  regard  to  numbers.  They  have 
now  a  professor  of  theology,  under  wbcee 
charge  the  students  are  placed  for  four  years, 
af^er  they  have  ^ne  through  the  re^Ur 
course  of  academical  studies  in  one  of  tbe 
universities  in  Scotland. 

Their  ''Judicial  Testimony,"  together  vi^b 
the  several  defences  thereof;  their  "Tt-rm* 
of  Communion,^  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
planation and  defence ;  and  their  differvst 
warnings  against  prevailing  errors  and  im- 
moralities, are  before  the  public,  ai^d  mar  be 
consulted  by  those  who  desire  to  know  foniwr 
particulars  respecting  them. 

They  are  reported  to  be  rapidly  improvmi: 
in  their  liberality  towards  other  bodies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians;  and  not  long  ago  tbfnr 
was  something  like  a  movement  among  tbot 
to  join  the  United  Secession  Church.  Tbfir 
steadiness  and  piety  of  character,  and  the? 
general  intelligence,  endear  them  to  those  vbo 
have  an  opportunity  of  know  ins  them  p«r* 
sonally.  Adamses  Jielig,  Wori^  and  E^i*- 
Thiol.  Rev.,  Nov.  1830. 
Synod,  Rejlief.  See  Reljef. 
Syrian  Christians.  The  number  cf  Sv* 
rian  churches  is  greater  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. There  are,  at  this  time,  fifty-fi« 
churches  in  Malaysia,  acknowledging  'Jtf 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  church  was  erected 
bv  the  present  bishop  in  1793.  See  Eveaf^ 
Alaq.  for  1807,  p.  480. 

l^he  Syrian  Christians  are  not  Nestoroia 
Formerly,  indeed,  they  had  bishops  of  tfait 
communion ;  but  the  liturgy  of  the  prest« 
church  is  derived  from  that  of  the  early  chorck 
of  Antioch,  called  Liturgia  •/acobi  Apot^ 
They  are  usually  denominated  Jacobite;  bat 
they  differ  in  ceremonial  from  the  chuidi  ^ 
that  name  in  Syria,  and  indeed  from  tfj 
existing  church  in  the  world.  Their  prpfxf 
designation,  and  that  which  is  sanctioDed  by 
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their  own  use,  is  Syrian  Christians,  or  the 
Syrian  Church  of  Mblayala. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Syrian  Church  are 


contained  in  a  very  few  articles  ;  and  are  not 
at  variance,  in  essentials,  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England. 


T. 


Tabernacle,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  kind  ' 
of  building  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  set  up  by 
the  express  command  of  God  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  worship,  sacrifices,  &c. 
Ezod.  xxvi.  xxviL 

Tabernacle  is  also  a  name  given  to  certain 
chapels  or  meeting-houses  in  England,  erected 
by  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  to  similar  places  of 
worship  reared  by  Robert  Haldaue,  Esq.,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  few  large  congrega- 
tions in  Scotland,  out  of  which  have  chiefly 
been  formed  the  present  churches  of  Congre- 
gational Dissenters  ip  that  country. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  a  solemn  festival 
of  the  Hebrews,  observed  after  harvest,  on 
the  1 5th  djiy  of  the  month  Tisri,  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  goodness  of  God,  who  pro- 
tected the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
made  them  dwell  in  booths  whence  they  came 
out  of  Egypt 

Table  Talk,  Llther's,  an  apocryphal 
work  ascribed  to  the  great  Reformer,  and 
pretending  to  give  a  collection  of  his  favourite 
saying,  aphorisms,  &c.  It  contains  no  small 
quantity  of  excellent  matter,  and  much  that 
is  amusing ;  but  retails  many  absurd  stories 
and  extravagances,  which  tend  in  no  small 
degree  to  lower  the  character  of  Luther.  If 
any  part  of  it  really  came  from  his  pen,  it 
was  never  designed  for  publication. 

Taboritks,  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  so 
called  from  the  fortified  city  of  Tabor,  erected 
on  a  mountain,  in  the  circle  of  Hechin,  in 
Bohemia,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
field- preaching  of  Huss.  The  gentle  and 
pious  mind  of  that  martyr  never  could  have 
anticipated,  far  less  approved  of,  the  terrible 
revenge  which  his  Bohemian  adherents  took 
npon  the  emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  clergy, 
in  one  of  the  most  dreadful  and  bloody  wars 
ever  known.  The  Hussites  commenced  their 
vengeanci*  by  the  destruction  of  the  convents 
and  churches,  on  which  occasions  many  of 
the  priests  and  monks  were  murdered.  John 
Ziska,  a  Bohemian  kniglit,  formed  a  nume- 
r(His,  well -mounted,  and  disciplined  army, 
which  built  Tabor,  as  above  described,  and 
ren<lered  it  an  impregnable  depot  and  place  of 
defence.  He  was  called  Ziska  of  the  Cup^ 
liecause  one  great  point  for  which  the  Hus- 
sites contended  was  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the 
laity  ill  the  sacrament.  At  his  death,  in  1 424, 
the  immense  moss  of  people  whom  he  had 
collecte<l  fell  to  pieces ;  but,  under  Procopius, 
who  succeeded  Ziska  as  geuenil,  the  Hussites 
again  rallied,  and  grained  decisive  victories 
over  the  imperial  armies  in   1427  and  14-31. 


After  this,  as  all  parties  were  desirous  of 
coming  to  terms  of  peace,  the  council  ol  Basle 
interposed,  and  a  compromise  was  made ;  but 
hostilities  again  broke  out  in  1434,  when  the 
Taborites  gained  a  complete  victory.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  treachery  of  Sigismund,  whom 
they  had  aided  in  ascending  the  throne,  they 
were  much  weakened;  and  from  this  time 
thev  abstained  from  warfare,  and  maintained 
their  disputes  with  the  Catholics  only  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Diet,  and  in  theological 
controversial  writings,  by  means  of  which 
their  creed  acquired  a  purity  and  complete- 
ness which  made  it  similar,  in  mjny  respects, 
to  the  Protestant  confessions  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv.  Encroachments  were  gradually  made 
on  their  religious  freedom,  and  they  continued 
to  suffer  until  they  gradually  merged  into  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  which  see. 

Talapoins,  priests  or  friars  of  the  Siamese 
and  other  Indian  nations.  They  reside  in 
monasteries  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
superior,  whom  they  call  a  SaneraL  They 
perform  penance  for  such  of  the  people  as  pay 
them  for  it ;  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers, 
and  strict  in  their  rules  of  chastity.  There 
are  also  female  Talapoins,  who  live  acconling 
to  rules  similar  to  those  of  the  men. 

Talent  figuratively  signifies  any  gift  or 
opportunitv  God  gives  to  men  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  glory.  "  Every  thing  almost," 
says  Mr.  Scott,  **  that  we  are,  or  possess,  or 
meet  with,  may  be  considered  as  a  Udent ;  for 
a  g«x>d  or  a  bad  use  may  be  made  of  every 
natural  endowment,  or  providential  appoint- 
ment, or  they  may  remain  unoccupied  through 
inactivity  and  selfishness.  Time,  health, 
vigour  of  body,  and  the  |K>wer  of  exertion 
and  enduring  fatigue — the  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities  of  the  mind,  skill  in  any  law- 
ful art  or  s<!ience,  and  the  capacity  for  close 
mental  application — the  gift  of  si>eech,  and 
that  of  si)eaking  with  fluency  and  propriety, 
and  in  a  convincing,  attractive,  or  persuasive 
manner — Mcalth,  influence,  or  authority — a 
man's  situation  in  the  church,  the  community, 
or  relative  life — and  the  various  occurrences 
which  make  way  for  him  to  attempt  any  thing 
of  a  beneficial  tendency  ;  these,  and  many 
others  that  can  scarcely  be  enumerated,  are 
talents  which  the  consistent  Christian  will  im- 
prove to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Nay,  this  iniprt>vement  procures 
an  increase  of  talents  and  gives  a  man  an 
accession  of  influence,  and  an  jiccumuluting 
power  of  doing  good ;  iHTaiis**  it  tends  to 
establish  hin  repuiatiou  tor  prudence,  piet\, 
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integrity,  rtncerity,  and  disinterested  benevo- 
lence :  It  gradaally  forms  him  to  an  habitual 
readiness  to  engage  in  beneficent  desi^ins,  and 
to  conduct  them  in  a  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and 
unassuming  manner :  it  disposes  others  to  re- 
gard him  with  increasing  confidence  and  af- 
fection, and  to  approach  him  with  satisfaction ; 
and  it  procures  for  him  the  countenance  of 
many  persons,  whose  assistance  he  can  em- 
ploy in  accomplishing  his  own  salutary  pur- 
poses." 

TiXMUD  (from  the  Heb,  ToV,  lamad^  to 
teach),  the  great  depository  of  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  the  Jews.  There  are  two 
works  which  bear  this  name — the  Talmud  of 
Jenisalem  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  Each 
of  these  is  composed  of  two  parts — the  Mish- 
nah,  which  is  the  text,  and  is  common  to 
both  ;  and  the  Gemara,  or  commentary. 

The  Mishnah,  which  comprehends  all  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  rules  of  life,  (which, 
besides  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scripture,  the 
Jews  thought  themselves  bound  to  observe,) 
was  composed,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Jews,  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  It  was  the  work  of  Rabbi 
Jehuda  (or  Juda)  Ilakkadosh,  who  was  the 
ornament  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  and  is 
said  to  have  occupied  him  forty  yi'ars.  The 
commentaries  and  additions  which  succeeding 
rabbies  made,  were  collected  by  Rabbi  Jo- 
chanan  Ik'n  Eliezer,  some  say  in  the  fifth, 
others  say  in  the  sixth,  and  others  in  the 
seventh  century,  under  the  name  of  Gemara, 
that  is,  cvmpletum^  because  it  completed  the 
Talmud.  A  similar  addition  was  made  to  the 
Mishnah  by  the  Babylonish  doctors  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  according  to 
Knfield ;  and  in  the  seventh,  according  to 
others. 

The  Mishnah  is  divided  into  six  parts,  of 
which  every  one  which  is  entitled  order  is 
formed  of  treatises :  every  treatise  is  divided 
into  chapters,  and  every  chapter  into  mish- 
nahs,  or  aphorisms.  In  the  Jirst  part  is  dis- 
cussed whatever  relates  to  seeds,  fruits,  and 
trees :  in  the  second,  feasts :  in  the  third, 
women,  their  duties,  their  disorders,  mar- 
riages, divorces,  contracts,  and  nuptials:  in 
the  fourth,  are  treated  the  damages  or  losses 
sustained  by  beasts  or  men,  of  things  found, 
deposits,  usuries,  rents,  farms,  partnership  in 
commerce,  inheritance,  sales  and  purchases, 
oaths,  witnesses,  arrests,  idolatry ;  and  here 
are  named  those  by  whom  the  oral  law  was 
received  and  preserved  :  in  the  fifth  part  are 
noticed  what  regards  sacrifices  and  holy 
things  :  and  the  sixth  treats  on  purifications, 
vessels,  furniture,  clbthes,  houses,  leprosy, 
baths,  and  numerous  other  articles  : — all  this 
forms  the  Mishnah. 

As  the  learned  reader  may  wish  to  obtain 
some  notion  of  rabbinical  composition  and 
judgment,  we  shall  gratify  his  curiosity  suffi- 
ciently by  the  foUoMing  specimen: — **Adam*8 


body  was  made  of  the  earth  c^  Babylon,  bis 
head  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his  other  mtemher$  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  R.  Meir  thought  he 
was  compact  of  the  earth  gathered  out  of  the 
whole  earth ;  as  it  is  written,  •  Thine  eyes  did 
see  my  substance.'  Now  it  is  elsewhere  writ- 
ten, *  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  all  the 
earth.'  R.  Aha  expressly  marks  the  twelre 
hours  in  which  his  varioos  parts  were  formed. 
His  stature  was  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other;  and  it  was  for  his  transgressioo 
that  the  Creator,  layiog  his  hand  in  anger  oo 
him,  lessened  him ;  *  for  before,'  says  R.  Ele- 
azer,  *  with  his  hand  he  reached  the  fiimamesL' 
R  Jehuda  thinks  his  sin  was  heresy ;  bat  R. 
Isaac  thinks  that  it  was  nourishing  his  fore- 
skin." 

The  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  most  valued  by 
the  Jews  *,  and  this  is  the  book  which  tbej 
mean  to  express  when  they  talk  of  the  TaloiiKl 
in  ^neraL  An  abridgment  of  it  was  made  bj 
Maimonides,  in  the  12th  centnry,  in  which  \k 
rejected  some  of  its  (p'eatest  abrardities.  Tbe 
Gemara  is  stuffed  with  dreams  and  chimeiis, 
with  many  ignorant  and  impertinent  questiom. 
and  the  style  very  coarse.  The  Alishnah  is 
written  in  a  style  comparatively  pure,  and  in£j 
be  very  useful  in  explaining  passages  of  ite 
New  Testament,  where  the  phraseok>g>'  is 
similar.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  use  to 
which  Christians  can  apply  it :  bat  this  ren- 
ders it  valuable. — LightiToot  has  jadicioosiT 
availed  himself  of  such  information  as  ha 
could  derive  from  it.  Some  of  the  popes,  vith 
a  barbarous  zeal,  and  a  timidity  of  spirit  for 
the  success  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
the  belief  of  its  divinity  can  never  excuse, 
ordered  great  numbers  of  the  Talmnd  to  be 
burned.  Gregory  IX.  burned  about  twent; 
cart-loads ;  and  Paul  IV.  ordered  12,000  copia 
of  the  Talmud  to  be  destroyed.  See  Miehxab. 
the  last  edition  of  the  Tabnud  qf  Bab^ 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  12  vols,  folio;  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  is  in  one  large  voluotf 
folio. 

Tanqueliniams,  so  called  fkx>m  Tanqneb- 
nus,  who  formed  a  numerous  denominatioa  is 
Brabant  and  Antwerp  in  the  twelfth  centmr. 
He  treated  with  contempt  the  external  worsh^ 
of  God,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  and  held  clandestine 
assemblies  to  propagate  his  opinions.  He 
declaimed  against  Uie  vices  of  the  clergy  with 
vehemence  and  intrepidity. 

Targum,  a  name  given  to  the  Chaldee  pan- 
phrases  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testantest 
They  are  called  parapkrawM  or  expositiiMi^ 
because  they  are  rather  comments  and  expli- 
cations, than  literal  translations  of  the  text 
They  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  toncue,  which 
became  familiar  to  the  Jews  after  vixe  time  of 
their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  was  mcrt 
known  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  itself;  s^ 
that  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  read  in  thf 
synagogue,  or  in  the  temple,  they  generalli 
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added  to  it  an  explication  in  the  Chaldee 
tongue  fur  the  service  of  the  people,  who  had 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  It  is  probable,  that  even  from  the 
time  of  Ezra  this  custom  began :  since  this 
learned  scribe,  reading  the  law  to  the  people 
In  the  temple,  explained  it,  with  the  other 
priests  that  were  with  him,  to  make  it  under- 
stood by  the  people,  Neh.  viii.  7,  9. 

But  though,  the  custom  of  making  these 
sorts  of  expositions  in  the  C?haldee  language 
be  very  ancient  among  the  Hebrews,  yet  they 
have  no  written  paraphrases  or  Targums  be- 
fore the  era  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Jona- 
than is  placed  about  thirty  years  before  Christ, 
under  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  Onke- 
los is  something  more  modem.  The  Turgum 
of  Onkelos  is  the  most  of  all  esteemed,  and 
copies  are  to  be  found  in  which  it  is  inserted 
verse  for  verse  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  so 
short,  and  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  being  corrupted.  This  paraphrast 
wrote  only  upon  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  his 
stvle  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity  of  the 
Chaldee,  as  it  is  found  in  Daniel  and  Ezra. 
This  Targum  is  quoted  in  the  Mishnah,  but 
was  not  known  either  to  Eusebius,  Sl  Jerome, 
or  Origen. 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Uziel,  is 
upon  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets.  He  is 
much  more  diffuse  than  Onkelos,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  lesser  proj)het8,  where  he  takes 
greater  liberties,  and  runs  on  in  allegories. 
His  style  is  pure  enough,  and  approaches 
pretty  near  to  the  Chaldee  of  Onkelos.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Jewish  doctors,  who  lived 
above  700  years  after  hini,  made  some  addi- 
tions to  him. 

The  Targum  of  Joseph  the  Blind  is  upon 
the  Hagiographia.  This  author  is  much  more 
modern,  and  less  esteemed,  than  those  we  have 
now  mentioned.  He  hus  written  upon  the 
Psalms,  Job,  the  Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  Ec- 
clcsiastes,  Ruth,  and  Esther.  His  style  is  a 
very  corrupt  Chaldee,  with  a  great  mixture  of 
words  from  foreign  languages. 

The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  is  only  uimn  the 
Pentateuch ;  nor  is  tliat  entire  or  perfect 
There  are  whole  verses  wanting,  others  trans- 
posed, others  mutilated ;  which  has  made 
many  of  opinion  that  this  is  only  a  fragment 
of  some  ancient  paraphrase  that  Ls  now  lost 
There  is  no  Targum  up<m  Daniel,  or  upon 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

These  Targums  are  of  great  use  for  the 
better  understanding  not  only  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  which  they  are  written,  but 
also  of  the  New.  As  to  the  Old  Testament, 
they  serve  to  vindicate  the  genuineness  of  the 
present  Hebrew  text  by  proving  it  to  be  the 
same  that  was  in  use  when  these  Targums 
were  made ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  the  Jews  corrupted  it  alter  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.      TIh-}    help  to  explain 


many  words  and  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal, and  they  hand  down  to  us  many  of  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Jews.  And  some  of 
them,  with  the  phraseology',  idioms,  and  pe- 
culiar forms  of  speech  which  are  found  in 
them,  do,  in  many  instances,  help  as  much 
for  the  illustration  and  better  understanding 
of  the  New  Testament  as  of  the  Old,  the 
Jerusalem  Chaldee  dialect,  in  which  they  are 
written,  being  the  vulgar  language  of  the  iews 
in  our  Saviour's  time.  They  also  very  much 
serve  the  Christian  cause  against  the  modern 
Jews,  by  interpreting  many  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, in  the  same  manner  as  the  Christians 
do.  The  best  edition  of  these  Targums  is 
that  in  BuxtorTs  great  Hebrew  Bible,  Basle, 
1610. 

Tascodrugit^,  an  ancient  sect,  supposi-d 
to  be  a  subdivision  of  the  Montanists,  and  h> 
called  from  the  custom  of  putting  the  fore- 
finger on  the  nose  in  the  act  of  prayer : 
rafTKOQ  in  the  Phrygian  language  signifying 
a  stake,  and  t'^>i'yyoc  a  nose  or  bi^ak. 

Tk  Deitm,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  hymn, 
long  used  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  so 
called  because  it  bi'gius  with  these  wonls  : 
7V  Dt'um  lauJtifHus ;  i,  e.  "We  praise  thee,  O 
God."  The  origin  and  author  of  this  hymn 
have  been  disputed.  It  has  commonly  been 
ascribed  to  Jerome  and  Augustine  jointly  ;  but 
it  has,  with  greater  probability,  Ik'en  attri- 
buted to  Nicetus,  Bishop  of  Triers,  who  lived 
about  the  year  535,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
composed  it  for  the  use  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 

Teleology,  that  science  which  develoi>e« 
the  end  or  final  causes  of  the  constitution  of 
things  in  the  natural  world,  and  thus  deduces 
proofs  of  tlie  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  riXtun;, 
from  TtXoQy  end^  and  Xovof,  doctrine. 

Temper,  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  whe- 
ther natural  or  acquired.  The  word  is  seldom 
used  by  good  writers  without  an  epithet,  as,  a 
yvLtd  or  a  bad  temper.  Temper  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  passion.  The  passions  are 
quick  and  strong  emotions,  which  by  degrees 
subside.  Temptr  is  the  disposition  which  re- 
mains after  these  emotions  are  past,  and  which 
forms  the  habitual  pro|K'nsity  of  the  soul. 
See  Dr.  Eraus^s  Practical  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Temper^  and  the  various  articles, 
Iajve,  Patience,  Humility,  Fortitidii, 
&c. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  which  a  man  is 
said  to  possess  who  moderates  and  restrains 
his  sensual  appetite.  It  is  often,  however, 
used  in  a  much  more  general  sense,  as  s^  iio- 
nymous  with  moderation,  and  is  then  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  passions.  *'  Tem- 
perance," says  Addison,  "has  those  particular 
advantages  above  all  other  means  of  li<>ulth, 
that  it  may  K'  jiraclisi-d  by  all  ranks  and  <  .»n- 
ditious  at  any  s»casou  or  in  any  nlace.     It  i>  a 
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kind  of  regimen  into  which  ererj  man  may 
put  himae^  without  interruption  to  bnsinesa, 
expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  Physic, 
for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  sub- 
stitute of  exercise  or  temperance.**  In  order 
to  obtain  and  practise  this  virtue,  we  should 
consider  it,  1.  As  a  divine  command,  PhiL  iv. 
5  ;  Luke  xxi.  34  ;  Prov.  xxiiL.  1 — 3. — 3.  As 
conducive  to  health. — 3.  As  advantageous  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind. — 4.  As  a  defence 
against  injustice,  lust,  imprudence,  detraction, 
poverty,  &c. — And,  lastly,  the  example  of 
Christ  should  be  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
it.     See  Intemperance,  Sobriett. 

Templars,  Templers,  or  Knights  of 
THE  Temple,  a  religious  order  instituted  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  the  protection  of  Christian  pilgrims.  They 
were  first  called  The  Poor  of  the  Holy  City^ 
and  afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  of 
TempiarSf  because  their  house  was  near  the 
temple.  The  order  was  founded  by  Baldwin 
II.,  then  King  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  pope  ;  and  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  their  rule  were,  that  they  should  hear 
the  holy  office  throughout  every  day ;  or 
that,  when  their  military  duties  should  pre- 
vent this,  they  should  supplv  it  by  a  certain 
number  of  paternosters  ;  t^at  they  should 
abstain  from  ilcsh  four  days  in  the  week,  and 
on  Fridays  from  eggs  and  milk  meats ;  that 
each  knight  might  have  three  horses  and  one 
squire,  and  that  they  should  neither  hunt  nor 
fowl.  After  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  about 
1186,  they  spread  themselves  Jthrough  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  which 
they  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Christians.  In  the  vear  1228,  this  order  ac- 
quired stability  by  being  confirmed  in  the 
Council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of 
discipline  drawn  up  by  St.  Bernard.  In 
every  nation  they  bad  a  particular  governor, 
called  Maistcr  of  the  Temple^  or  of  the  militia 
of  the  temple.  Their  grand  master  had  his 
residence  at  Paris.  The  order  of  Templars 
flourished  for  some  time,  and  acquired,  by 
the  valour  of  its  knights,  immense  riches, 
and  an  eminent  degree  of  military'  renown ; 
but,  as  their  prosperity  increased,  their  vices 
were  multiplied,  and  their  arrogance,  luxury, 
and  cruelty,  rose  at  last  to  such  a  great 
height,  that  tlieir  privileges  were  revoked, 
and  their  order  suppressed  with  the  most  ter- 
rible circumstances  of  infamy  and  severity. 

Temple,  a  public  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship. 

Temporal,  a  terra  often  used  for  secular, 
as  a  distinction  from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ; 
likewise  for  any  thing  belonging  to  time  in 
contrast  with  eternity. 

Temporauties  of  Bishops  are  the  reve- 
nues, lands,  tenements,  and  lay  fees,  belonging 
to  bishops,  as  they  are  barons  and  lords  of 
parliament. 


Tevptation ,  the  entioemeot  of  a  peraon  to 
commit  sin  by  offering  some  seeming  advan- 
tage.    There  are  four  things,   says  one,  in 
temptation :  1.  Deception ;    2.  Infection ;    3. 
Seduction;    4.  Perdition.     The    sooroes  of 
temptation  are,  Satan,  the  world,  and  the  flesL 
We  are  exposed  to  them  in  every  state,  in 
every  pUu^  and  in  every  time  of  life.    They 
may  be  wisely  permitted  to  show  us  oor  weak- 
ness, to  try  our  faith,  to  promote  onr  hnmifity, 
and  to  teach  us  to  place  our  dependence  on  a 
superior  Power ;   yet  we  must  not  ran  into 
them,  but  watch  and  pray  ;  aroid  nnfnl  oont- 
pany  ;  consider  the  love,  snfferings,  and  ooo- 
stancv  of  Christ,  and  the  awfhl  consequences 
of  falling  a  victim  to  them.     The  followiag 
rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  which  we  may 
in  some  measure  know  when  a  temptatioa 
comes  from  Satan. — 1.  When  the  temptatka 
is  imnatural,  or  contrary  to  the  general  bias 
or  temper  of  onr  minds. — 2.  When  it  is  op- 
posite to  the  present  frame  of  the  mind.— ^ 
when  the  temptation  itself  is  iiratiottal ;  be- 
ing contrary  to  whatever  we  coold  imagine 
our  own  minds  wonld  suggest  to  ns.>-4.  win. 
a  temptation  is  detested  in  its  first  rising  and 
appearance. — 5.   Lastly,  when  it  is  videot 
See  Satan.   Brooks^   Owen^    Gi^nx,    Capel, 
and  Gillespie  on   Temptation;  Samtk't  Seen 
Sermons  on  7emp<eU«Ni,  in  the  6th  toL  of  his 
Sermons ;   Pike  and  HaywartTs  Cases  of  Cat- 
science ;  and  Bishop  Portems's  Sermons,  tqL 
L,  ser.  3  and  4. 

Temptation  of  Christ.     The  temptatioB 
of  Christ,  of  which  we  read  in  the  4th  chip, 
of  Matthew,  has  been  the  sulject  of  much  in- 
fidel ridicule ;  and  some  ingenious  writers,  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  a  literal  interpretatioii, 
have  reduced  the  whole  to  vision  and  aOegorv. 
But  perhaps  this  has  increased  rather  than 
removed  those  difficulties.      Is  it  not  best  al- 
ways to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
language  of   inspiration,  without  glosing  it 
with  fancies  of  our  own  ?  And  after  all,  whst 
is  there  so  inconsistent  with  reason  in  this  ac- 
count ?  That,  when  our  Lord  retired  to  the 
interior  part  of  the  wilderness,  the  enemj  of 
mankind  should  assume  a  disgaise,  (whether 
human  or  angelic  is  not  important,)  and  pre- 
sent the  most  plausible  temptation  to  oor  Re- 
deemer, under  these   tiding   circumstances, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  malevdenre 
of  his  character;  but  how  far  he  was  penning 
to  exert  his  power  in  forming  them,  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  inquired.     The  grand  obgectkia 
is,  whv  was  Satan  suffered  thus  to  insult  the 
Son  of  God  ?    Wherefore  did  the   Redeemer 
suffer  his  state  of  retirement  to  be  thns  dis- 
turbed with  the  malicious  snggestions  of  the 
fiend?  May  it  not  be  answered  that  herein. 
1.  He  gave  an  instance  of  his  own  condescen- 
sion and  humiliation. — 2.  He  hereby  proved 
his  power  over  the  tempter. — 3.  He  set  an 
example  of  firmness  and  virtue  to  his  foUov- 
ers. — And,  4.  He  here  affords  coDsolation  to 
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bis  sofferiog  people,  by  showing  not  only  that 
he  himself  was  tempted,  but  is  able  to  succour 
those  who  are  tempted,  Heb.  ii.  13;  iv.  15. 
Farmer  on,  Christ t  Temptations;  Edwards* s 
History  of  Redemption^  note  334 ;  Henry ^  GUI, 
and  Macknight  in  loc. 

Teraphim,  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  language 
which  has  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
critics.  It  is  commonly  interpreted  idols. 
It  would  be  useless  here  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  numerous  conjectures  which  have 
been  formed  respecting  its  meaning.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  determine  it  would  be  to  exa- 
mine and  compare  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  to  consult  the  ancient  transla- 
tions. 

Terministic  Controversy,  a  controvery 
carried  on  between  Professors  Ittig  and  Re- 
chenberg,  at  Lcipsic,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  respecting  the  question — 
Whether  God  has  fixed  a  terminus  aratite^  or 
determinate  period  in  the  life  of  an  mdiyidual 
within  which  he  may  repent,  and  find  favour 
with  his  Maker ;  but  after  the  expiration  of 
which  neither  of  the  two  is  possible.  Rechen- 
berg  adopted  the  afiBrmative,  and  those  who 
coincided  in  his  opinion  were  called  Termi- 
nists.  Ittig,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
access  was  to  be  had  to  the  grace  of  God  at 
all  times,  and  that  the  day  of  grace  extended 
through  the  whole  of  life. 

Test  Act.    See  Act,  Test. 

Testament,  New.  The  religions  institu- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  says  Dr.  Campbell,  is 
fre<^uently  denominated  t)  caivi)  otaOrjKrf^ 
which  is  almost  always  rendered  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  yet  the  word  diaOjJKii  by  itself,  is  ge- 
nerally translated  covenant  It  is  the  Greek 
word,  whereby  the  Seventy  have  uniformly 
translated  the  Hebrew  word  Beritk,  which  our 
translators  have  invariably  translated  cove- 
nant That  the  Hebrew  term  corresponds 
much  better  to  the  English  word  covenant 
than  to  testament,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
yet  the  word  itaOijKrf  in  classical  nse  is  more 
frequently  rendered  Testament  The  proper 
Greek  word  for  covenant  is  <Tt»»^i;rij,  which  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  occurs 
only  thrice  in  the  Septuagint,  where  it  is  never 
euiployed  for  rendering  the  word  Berith. 

The  term  New  is  added  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Old  Covenant  that  is,  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Moses.  The  two  covenants  are  always 
in  Scripture  the  two  dispensations ;  that  under 
Moses  is  the  old,  that  under  the  Messiah  is  the 
new.  In  the  latitude  wherein  the  term  is  used 
in  holy  writ  the  command  under  the  sanction 
of  death,  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  may,  with 
sufficient  propriety,  be  termed  a  Covenant ; 
but  it  is  never  so  called  in  Scripture ;  and 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  two  covenants, 
the  old  and  the  new,  or  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond, there  appears  to  be  no  reference  to  any 
thing  that  related  to  Adam.  In  all  such  places, 
Moses  and  Jesus  are  contrasted, — the  Jewish 


economy  and  the  Christian :  Mount  Sinai, 
in  Arabia,  where  the  law  was  promulgated ; 
and  Mount  Sion,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
gospel  was  first  published. 

These  terms,  from  signifying  the  two  dis- 
pensations, came  soon  to  denote  the  books 
wherein  they  were  written,  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Jews  being  called  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  the  writings  superadded  by  the  apostlei 
and  evangelists,  the  New  Testament  An 
example  of  the  use  of  the  former  application 
we  have  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  **  Until  this  day 
remaineth  the  veil  untaken  away  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament**  See  Dr.  Camp- 
bdts  Dissert,  part  3. 

Testament,  Old.   See  Bible,  Scripture. 

Thankfulness.  See  Gratitude,  and  the 
next  article. 

Thanksgitino,  that  part  of  divine  worship 
wherein  we  acknowledge  benefits  received. 
"  It  implies,"  says  Dr.  Barrow,  (vol.  i.  ser.  8 
and  9,)  **  1.  A  right  apprehension  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred.  2.  A  fiuthful  retention  of  bene- 
fits in  the  mcmor}*,  and  frequent  reflections 
upon  them.  3.  A  due  esteem  and  valuation 
of  benefits.  4.  A  reception  of  those  benefits 
with  a  willing  mind,  a  vehement  affection. 

5.  Due  acknowledgment  of  our  obligations. 

6.  Endeavours  of  real  compensation ;  or,  as 
it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  a  willingness  to 
serve  and  exalt  him,  7.  Esteem,  veneration, 
and  love  of  the  benefactor."  The  blessings 
for  which  we  should  be  thankful  are,  1.  Tem- 
poral ;  such  as  health,  food,  raiment,  rest,  &c. 

2.  Spiritual;  such  as  the  Bible,  ordinances, 
the  gospel  and  its  blessings ;  as  free  grace, 
adoption,   pardon,  justification,   calling,    &c 

3.  Eternal,  or  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  a  fu- 
ture state.  Also  for  all  that  is  past  what  we 
now  enjoy,  and  what  is  promised  ;  for  private 
and  public,  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
bie  sings;  for  prosperity,  and  even  adversity, 
so  far  as  rendered  subservient  to  our  good. 
The  excellency  of  this  duty  appears,  if  we 
consider,  1.  Its  antiquity  :  it  existed  in  Para- 
dise before  Adam  fell,  and  therefore  prior  to 
the  graces  of  faith,  repentance,  &c.  2.  Its 
sphere  of  operation ;  being  far  beyond  many 
other  graces  which  are  confined  to  time  and 
place.  3.  Its  felicity  :  some  duti  'S  are  pain- 
ful ;  as  repentance,  conflict  with  sin,  &c. ;  but 
this  is  a  source  of  sublime  pleasure.  4.  Its 
reasonableness.  And,  5.  Its  perpetuity.  This 
will  be  in  exercise  for  ever,  when  other 
graces  will  not  be  necessary,  as  faith,  repent- 
ance, he.  The  obligation  to  this  duty  arises, 
1.  From  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  Uod.  2. 
The  divine  command.  3.  The  promises  God 
hath  made.  4.  The  example  of  all  good  men. 
5.  Our  un worthiness  of  the  blessings  we 
receive.  And,  6.  The  prospect  of  eternal 
glory. 

THAUMATrRGisT,  a  worker  of  wonders,  op 
miracles,  from  the  Greek,  Ouvfia^  a  tamder^  and 
t'pyoi',  a  work. 
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TiiKFT,  the  taking  away  the  property  of 
anotlier    without  his  knowledge  or  consent 
This  is  not  only  a  sin  against  our  neighbour, 
but  a  direct  violation  of  that  part  of  the  deca- 
logue which  says,    '*  Thou  shalt  not    steal. *" 
This  law  requires  justice,  truth,  and  faithful- 
ness in  all  our  dealings  with  men  ;  to  owe  no 
man  any  thing,  but  to  give  to  all  their  dues ; 
to  be  true  to  all  engagements,    promises,  and 
contracts;  and  to  be  faithful  in  whatever  is 
committed  to  our  care  and  trust.     It  forbids 
all  unjust  ways  of  increasing   our  own  and 
hurting  our  neighbour's  substance  by  using 
fiilse  balances  and  measures ;  by  over-reach- 
ing and  circumventing  in  trade  and  commerce ; 
by  taking  away  by  force  or  fraud  the  goods, 
persons,  and  properties  of  men ;   by  borrow- 
ing  and    not   paying  again ;    by  oppression, 
extortion,     and    unlawful    usury.      It    may 
include  in  it  also,  what  is  very  seldom  called 
by  this  name,  i.  e,  the  robbing  of  ourselves 
and    families,    by    neglecting    our  callings, 
or   imprudent  management    hereof;  lending 
larger  sums  of  money  than  our  circumstan- 
ces will    bear,  when  there    is  no  prospect  of 
payment ;  by  being  profuse  and  excessive  in 
our  exi>enses;  indulging  uulawful  pleasures, 
and  thereby  reducing  our  families  to  poverty ; 
or  even,  on  the  other  hand,  by  laying  up  a 
great  deal   for  the  time  to  come,    while  our 
families  are  left  to  star\e,   or  reduced  to  the 
greatest  inconvenience  and  distress. 

Theodicy,  Gr.  Oto^Kuia,  a  word  used  to 
denote  the  just itication  of  the  divine  character 
and  ways.  It  is  principally  concerned  with  the 
existence  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  especially 
the  latter,  the  origin  of  wliich  has  furnished  a 

f)roblem  which  has  never  been,  and,  in  all 
ikelihood,  never  will  be  solved  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  lA-ibuitz  wrote  an  essay,  en- 
titled **  De  Theodicce,"  in  which  he  enters  at 
considerable  length  into  the  subject  of  opti- 
mism, which  has,  since  his  day,  occupied  the 
attention  both  of  German,  English,  and  Ame- 
rican metaphysicians. 

TuKoi>o8iAN8,  a  numerous  sect  of  Russian 
dissenters,  who  are  very  zealous  in  their  op|K)- 
sition  to  the  church,  calling  it  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  heresies  that  ever  tniubled  the  peace 
of  true  believers,  and  loudly  atfinning  that  the 
priests  only  preach  up  anti-Christ  under  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  that  genuine  Christianity 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  naiioniil  church. 
They  are  strict  observers  of  the  sabbath,  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  justice  in  their  dealings, 
especially  as  it  regards  weights  and  measures, 
observant  of  unity,  and  careful  never  to  appeal 
to  unbelievers  for  a  decision  of  their  differen- 
ces. They  differ  but  little  from  the  Vumorianti, 
which  see ;  only  thev  purify  by  prayer  what- 
ever they  purchase  in  the  markets  of  unbe- 
lievers, and  omit  to  write  the  superscription 
over  the  image  of  the  cross. 

Theoloot,  (from  i^mr,  G(mI,  and  Aoyoc 
doctrine^   i.   e.    Aoyot;    tt^h  \.hov,  the  dmlriue 


or  science  of  God  and  dirine  things,)  signifies 
that  science  which  treats  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  his  relations  to  ns,  the  dispeo- 
sations  of  his  providence,  his  will  with  respect 
to  our  actions,  and  his  purposes  with  rerpect 
to  our  end.  The  word  was  first  used  to  denote 
the  systems,  or  rather  the  heterogeneous  fables, 
of  those  poets  and  philosophers  who  wrote  of 
the  genealogy  and  exploits  of  the  gods  of 
Greece.  Hence  Orpheus,  Mnsseos,  Uesiod. 
&C.  were  called  theologians ;  and  the  same 
epithet  was  given  to  Plato,  on  acoooot  of  his 
iubhme  speculations  on  the  same  subject.  It 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  earliest  writer; 
of  the  Christian  church,  who  styled  the  aoihor 
of  the  Apocalypse  by  way  of  eminence. 
dtoXoyoQ^  the  divine.  As  the  rarious  sub- 
jects of  theology  are  considered  in  their  places 
in  this  work,  Uiey  need  not  be  insisted  oq 
here. 

Theology,  Dogmatic,  that  part  of  divinity 
which  treats  of  its  doctrines  or  principles,  aod 
is  thus  to  be  viewed  as  distinct  from,  if  not 
in  opposition  to,  practical  or  moral  theoi<>g>. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  relation  of 
the  opinions  of  theologians  respecting  ccruin 
doctrmes. 

TUCOLOGY,      ElXNCHTIC,     (iA«yx<>f»     '^C^*'* 

taiion^  2  Tim.  iiL  18,)  the  same  as  pokniic 
theology,  which  see.  It  is  also  called  by  some 
thcoloyia  antithetica. 

Theology,  Natural,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  bemg,  attributes,  and  will  of  God. 
as  evincible  from  the  various  phenomena  of 
created  objects.  It  is  a  science  of  grtat 
simplicity,  and  a  vast  multiplicity  of  obTtoos 
and  decisive  evidences  are  every  where  found 
for  its  illustration.  The  great  book  of  the 
universe  lies  open  to  all  mankind ;  and  be 
who  cannot  read  in  it  the  existence,  and. 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  of  its 
Author,  will  probably  derive  but  little  bene- 
fit from  the  labour  of  any  commentator :  their 
instructions  may  elucidate  a  few  dark  pas- 
sages, and  exiUt  our  admiration  of  man) 
that  we  already  perceive  to  be  beautiful :  bai 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  legible  witbom 
assistance;  and  much  as  we-  may  find  out 
by  study  and  meditation,  it  will  still  be  &$ 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  is  forred 
upon  our  apprehension.  No  thinking  nu& 
can  doubt  that  there  are  marks  of  dcs-gn  ii> 
the  universe ;  and  any  enumeration  of  the 
instances  in  which  this  design  is  manifest 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  both  anoecessan 
and  impossible.  A  single  example  6Ktmi 
altogether  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand ;  and 
he  that  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  contri- 
vance in  the  formation  of  an  eye,  will  probaWj 
retain  his  atheism  at  the  end  of  a  whole  systi^ 
of  physiology. 

The  ancient  sceptics  seem  to  have  bad 
nothing  to  set  up  against  a  designing  LVity. 
but  the  obscure  omnipotency  of  chance,  aod 
the  experinuntal  combinations  of  a  chao*  of 
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restless  atoms.  The  task  of  the  theistic  phi- 
losophers was,  therefore,  abundantly  easy  in 
those  days ;  and  though  their  physical  sci- 
ence was  by  no  means  very  correct  or  exten- 
sive, they  seem  to  have  performed  it  in  a  bold 
and  satisfactory  manner.  They  appealed  at 
once  to  the  order  and  symmetrjr  of  nature,  and 
to  the  regularity  and  magnificence  of  the 
grand  structure  of  the  universe.  The  great 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  in  particular,  ap- 
pear to  have  arrested  their  attention ;  and  the 
magnitude  and  uniformity  of  planetary  move- 
ments seem  to  have  afforded  a  sufficient  proof 
of  divine  power  and  intelligence.  In  this 
broad  and  general  way  did  the  theists  of  anti- 
quity propose  their  evidence  of  the  divine 
mind,  finding  it  easier,  and  probably  thinking 
it  more  magnificent,  and  better  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Deity,  that  the  proofs  of  his  ex- 
istence should  be  derived  from  the  great  and 
sublime  parts  of  his  creation,  than  from  the 
petty  contrivances  of  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  mean  time  physical  science  was 
making  slow  but  continual  advances;  and 
curious  inquirers  were  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  many  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature.  Elated  with  these  dis- 
coveries, which  ought  to  have  increased  their 
veneration  for  the  Supreme  Contriver  of  the 
whole,  they  immediately  fancied  they  had 
found  out  the  great  secret  of  nature ;  and  as- 
cribing imaginary  qualities  and  energies  to 
different  classes  of  bodies,  thev  dethroned  the 
Deity  by  the  agency  of  secondary  causes,  and 
erected  a  system  of  materialism  in  his  sti^ad. 
It  was  in  those  circumstances  that  certain  false 
opinions  as  to  the  opposition  of  religion  and 
philosophy  originated.  Those  whose  disposi- 
tions inclined  them  to  devout  contemplation, 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  wonders  of 
nature  in  the  gross,  to  consider  them  as  envi- 
roned with  a  certain  awful  mystery,  and  to 
discountenance  every  attempt  to  pry  into  their 
origin,  as  a  presumptuous  and  profane  inter- 
ference with  the  councils  of  Omnipotence.  In- 
quisitive naturalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
apt  to  forget  the  lawgiver  in  their  zealous 
admiration  of  the  law ;  and  mocking  at  the 
pious  horror  of  the  ignorant,  considered  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  universe  as  little  better 
than  a  piece  of  mechanical  juggling,  that  could 
only  command  our  admiration  while  the  cause 
of  its  movements  was  concealed. 

This,  however,  was  an  error  that  was  soon 
rectified  by  the  progress  of  those  very  specu- 
lations by  which  it  had  apparently  been  pro- 
duced. When  men  began  to  reason  more  cor- 
rectly upon  the  appearances  of  nature,  they 
soon  learned  to  perceive  that  the  minute  tex- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  contained 
more  wonderful  indications  of  contrivance  and 
design  than  the  great  masses  of  astronomy ; 
and  that,  from  the  greater  complication  of 
their  parts,  and  our  more  intimate  experience 


of  their  uses,  they  were  infinitely  better  fitted 
to  attest  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  than 
the  remoter  wonders  of  the  heavens.  Boyle 
and  Newton  carried  this  principle  of  philoso- 
phical piety  along  with  them  into  all  their  spe- 
culations. The  microscopical  observers  caught 
the  same  spirit  Ray  and  Derham  successively 
digested  all  the  physics  of  their  day  into  a 
system  of  natural  theology.  A  late  editor  of 
Derham  has  inserted  most  of  the  modem  dis- 
coveries ;  and  in  the  recent  popular  works  of 
Paley  and  Chalmers,  the  science  has  been 
presented  in  the  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive forms. 

Theology,  Polemic,  that  branch  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  disputed  points  in 
a  critical  manner,  taking  up  the  different  or 
erroneous  views  that  have  been  advanced  re- 
specting them,  and  refuting  these  views, 
either  by  logical  arguments,  or  by  an  ex- 
posure of  them  by  a  true  critical  exposition 
of  such  texts  of  Scripture  as  bear  u|M)n  the 
controverted  subjects.  The  phrase  was  first 
used  by  Friedman  Beckmann,  a  Jena  theolo- 
gian of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  wrote 
a  book  under  the  title  of  ThcoUtgia  PUt" 
mica. 

Theology,  Posirmi,  that  mode  of  treating 
divinity,  which  consists  in  an  exclusive  appeu 
to  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  the  decrees 
or  canons  of  councils,  &c.  which,  l)einff  con- 
sidered as  determining  the  sense  of  the  cnurch 
on  any  disputed  points,  render  the  doctrines 
thus  determined,  fixed  and  certain 

Theology,  Scholastic,  is  that  part  or 
species  of  divinity  which  clears  and  discusses 
questions  by  reason  and  argument ;  in  which 
sense  it  stands,  in  some  measure,  opposed  to 
positive  divinity,  which  is  foundtni  on  the 
authority  of  fathers,  councils,  &c.  The  school 
divinity  is  now  fallen  into  contempt,  and  is 
scarcely  re^rded  anywhere  but  in  scmie  of 
the  umversities,  where  they  are  still,  by  their 
charters,  obliged  to  teach  it 

Theology,  Systematic,  such  a  methodi- 
cally arranged  form  of  the  great  truths  and 
precepts  of  religion,  as  enables  the  student 
to  contemplate  them  in  their  natural  con- 
nexion, and  thus  to  perceive  both  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  parts,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  Arrangement,  every  one  ac- 
knowledges, is  a  very  considerable  help  both 
to  the  understanding  and  the  memory  ;  and 
the  more  simple  and  natural  the  arrangement 
is,  the  greater  is  the  assistance  which  we 
derive  from  it.  There  are,  indeed,  few  arts 
or  sciences  which  may  not  be  digested  into 
different  methods;  and  each  method  may 
have  advantages  peculiar  to  itself;  yet,  in 
genera],  it  may  be  affirmed  that  that  arrange- 
ment will  answer  best,  upon  the  whole,  in 
which  the  order  of  nature  is  most  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  wherein  nothing  is  taught  pre- 
viously which  presupposes  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  explained  afterwards. 
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It  is  no  objection  either  against  holy  writ 
on  the  one  hand,  or  against  the  s^'stematic 
study  of  it  on  the  other,  that  there  is  no  such 
digest  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our 
religion  exhibited  in  the  Bible.  It  is  no  ob- 
jection against  holy  writ,  because  to  one  who 
considers  attentively  the  whole  plan  of  provi- 
dence regarding  the  redemption  and  final  re- 
storation of  man,  it  will  be  evident  that,  in 
order  to  the  perfecting  of  the  whole,  the  parts 
must  have  been  unveued  successively  and  by 
degrees,  as  the  scheme  advanced  towards  its 
completion.  And  if  the  doctrines  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  the  duties  to  be  practised,  are  de- 
livered there  with  sufficient  clearness,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain  :  nor  is  it  for  us  to 
prescribe  rules  to  Infinite  Wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  objection  against  this 
study,  or  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  articles  of 
our  religion  into  a  systematic  form,  that  they 
are  not  thus  methodically  digested  in  the 
Bible.  Holy  writ  is  given  us,  that  it  may  be 
used  by  us  for  our  spiritual  instruction  and 
improvement ;  reason  is  given  us  to  enable  us 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  both  the.temporal 
and  the  spiritual  benefits  which  God  hath 
seen  meet  to  bestow.  The  conduct  of  the 
beneficent  Father  of  the  universe  is  entirely 
analogous  in  both.  He  confers  liberally  the 
material,  or  means  of  enjoyment ;  he  gives 
the  capacity  of  using  them ;  at  the  same  time 
he  requires  the  exertion  of  that  capacity,  that 
so  the  advantages  he  has  bestowed  may  be 
turned  by  us  to  the  best  account  We  are 
then  at  liberty,  nay,  it  is  our  duty,  to  arrange 
the  doctrine  of  holy  writ  in  such  a  way,  as 
may  prove  most  useful  in  assisting  us,  both  to 
understand  and  to  retain  it 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  much  of 
systematic  theology-  in  the  fathers  or  earlier 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  lived 
too  near  the  times  of  the  apostles  to  feel  the 
necessity  or  importance  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing :  nor  were  their  circumstances  at  all 
favourable  to  it.  Most  of  them  were  incapa- 
ble of  any  thing  profound ;  the  body  of  the 
people  were  of  the  same  description  ;  and  both 
teachers  and  taught  were  so  much  conversant 
with  a  state  of  suffering,  as  to  have  scarcely 
either  time  or  inclination  for  any  thing  but 
what  bore  immediately  on  the  practice  or  the 
consolations  of  the  gospel.  Origen  and  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  were  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
who  did  any  thing  in  this  wav.  The  fonner, 
in  his  work,  trtpi  tipx^*' — or  Four  Books  con- 
cerning Principles,  while  he  gives  some  in- 
formation, astounds  us  with  allegories  and 
absurdities ;  the  latter,  in  his  *'  Catechetical 
Discourses,*'  which  were  written  in  his  youth, 
conveys  some  useful  instruction  in  a  less  ob- 
jectionable manner.  Augustine,  in  his  En- 
chiridion, or  Treatise  on  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  presents  a  kind  of  system,  while,  in 
Some  of  his  other  writings,  he  discusses  many 
of  those  questions  %khicli  at  a  future  i>eriod 


were  reduced  into  more  regular  form,  aod 
occasioned  interminable  disputes. 

It  was  in  the  middle  ages  that  scholastic 
theology  combined  into  re^lar  system  the 
principles  and  duties  of  rriigioo ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  presented  the  subject  in  a  shape, 
not  only  opposed  to  sound  philosophy,  vA 
repugnant  to  all  correct  taste,  but  calcolated 
to  do  the  most  serious  injury  to  religion.  The 
works  of  Abelard,  Lombard,  Aquinas,  and 
other  angelic  or  seraphic  doctors  oi  the  dark 
ages,  afford  prooft  of  no  inconsiderable  talent 
especially  in  dialectics ;  but  unhappily  it  was 
employed  rather  to  bewilder  the  mind  than  to 
aid  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  metaphysics 
of  PUto,  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  the  cor- 
rupt theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were 
amal^famated  into  one  crude,  incoherent  mass 
of  unmtelligible  dogmas,  which  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  oithodox  faith,  and  the 
slightest  departure  from  which  was  deemed  a 
pernicious  heresy. 

To  these  succeeded  the  Roman  casuists, 
who  occupied  themselves  not  so  much  with 
the  nietaphysics  of  doctrine  as  with  meta- 
physics of  practice.  See  Cascut.  Their 
works  are  storehouses  of  logical  subtleties, 
aod  magazines  of  moral  combustibles,  soil- 
cient  to  distract  and  destroy  the  univcrK. 
This  style  of  writing  in  the  department  of 
systematic  and  casuistic  theology  -among  the 
Romanists,  gave  place  to  a  simpler  and  m^n 
practical  mode  of  treating  such  subjects,  nodi^ 
the  denomination  of  **  Common  places  "  among 
the  reformers.  Disgusted  with  the  meta- 
physical absurdities  and  logomachies  oS  tbe 
schoolmen,  Melancthon,  Luther,  and  othen, 
produced  compendiums,  or  brief  systems  itf 
religion,  in  which,  arranged  under  varioas 
heads,  the  principal  articles  of  Christian  £utli 
and  duty  were  plainly  stated.  The  confu- 
sions of  the  reformed  churches  necessarily 
assumed  a  systematic  form,  and  expositions 
or  commentaries  on  them  brought  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  religion  in  regular  dige^ 
before  the  people  of  every  country  in  which 
they  were  adopted.  In  most  of  these  prodsc- 
tions,  while  both  occupy  one  book,  theeredenda 
and  the  agenda  are  always  treated  distinctly. 

In  systematic  theology  the  institutions' of 
Calvin,  though  not  the  first  in  order  of  time, 
carried  off  the  palm  from  all  its  predecessOTi. 
and  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  anv  com- 
petitor. Diversity  of  opinion  may  ex«t  re- 
specting some  of  the  positions  of  the  Genevest 
reformer,  and  even  amone  those  who  hold 
his  general  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  there 
may  not  be  an  entire  concurrence  in  every 
sentiment  or  expression ;  but  while  profoond 
piety,  masculine  energy  of  mind,  acutenesi 
and  strength  of  argument,  perspicuity  rf 
statement,  and  purity  of  language,  continue 
to  be  respected  amon^  men,  the  Christioo 
Institutes  of  John  Calvin  will  secure  for  their 
author  immortal  honour. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
writers  in  this  department  of  theology  : — 
PoliinuSf  Ahingius^  Tiieretin^  Pictetj  Markius, 
Maxtricht^  Stapfcr^  WiUiust^  liraunius^  Ames^ 
liuddtrus^  Perkins^  Lh^cnham^  Buxter^  Leiah, 
Limborch^  Rutyley,  StiKkitouse,  Doddridge^ 
GUI,  Hopkins^  IJwighL,  Watson^  Storr  and 
Ftnlt,  Dick  and  Kmipp ;  CnmuMl  on  System, 
TheoltMjtf^  and  Ormett  Lij'e  of  Uaxter, 

THEOPA8CHITK8,  a  denomination,  in  the 
fifth  century,  who  held  that  Christ  had  but 
one  nature,  which  was  the  divine,  and,  con- 
senuently,  that  this  diN-ine  nature  suffered. 

rHKOPHILANTHROPISTS,    a    SeCt    of    dc'istS, 

who,  in  September,  1796,  published  at  Paris 
a  sort  of  catechism  or  directory  for  social 
worship,  under  the  title  of  Manutl  des  Theari' 
throphdes.  This  religious  breviary  found 
£Eivour  ;  the  congregation  became  numerous ; 
and  in  the  second  edition  of  their  Manual 
they  assumed  the  less  harsh  denomination  of 
Theophilanthropists,  i.  e,  lovers  of  God  and 
man.  According  to  them,  the  temple  the 
most  worthy  of  the  Divinity  is  the  universe. 
Abandoned  sometimes  under  the  vault  of 
heaven  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  they  render  its  Author  the  homage 
of  adoration  and  gratitude.  They,  neverthe- 
less, have  temples  erected  by  the  hands  of 
men,  in  wliich  it  is  more  commodious  for 
them  to  assemble,  to  hear  lessons  concerning 
his  wi.sdom.  Certain  moral  inscriptions;  a 
simple  altar,  on  which  they  deposit,  as  a  sign 
of  gratitude  for  the  benents  of  the  Creator, 
such  flowers  or  fruits  as  the  seasons  afford  ;  a 
tribune  for  the  lectures  and  discourses,  form 
the  whole  of  the  ornaments  of  their  temples. 

The  first  inscription,  placed  above  the  altar, 
recalls  to  remembrance  the  two  religious 
dogmas  which  are  the  foundation  of  their 
moral. 

First  inscription.  We  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Secimd  inscription.  Worship  God,  cherish  your 
kind,  render  yourselves  useful  to  your  coun- 
try. Third  inner ipt'ion.  Good  is  every  thing 
which  tends  to  the  preservation  or  the  per- 
fection of  man.  Evil  is  every  thing  which 
tends  to  destroy  or  deteriorate  him.  Fourth 
inscription.  Children,  honour  your  fathers  and 
mothers,  obey  them  with  affection,  comfort 
their  old  age.  Fathers  and  mothers,  instruct 
your  children.  Fifth  inscriptitm.  Wives,  re- 
gard your  husbands,  the  chiefs  of  your  houses. 
Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  render  your- 
selves reciprocally  happy 

From  the  concluding  part  of  the  Manual 
of  the  Theophilanthropists,  we  may  learn 
something  more  of  their  sentiments.  ^  If 
an^  one  ask  you,"  say  they,  "what  is  the 
origin  of  your  religion  and  of  your  worship, 
yon  can  answer  him  thus : — Open  the  most 
ancient  books  which  are  known,  seek  there 
what  was  the  religion,  what  the  worship  of 
the  first  human  beings  of  which  history  has 


prrsorved  the  remembrance.  There  you  will 
see  that  their  religion  was  what  we  now  call 
natural  religiou,  because  it  has  for  its  principle 
even  the  Author  of  nature.  It  is  he  that  has 
engraven  it  in  the  heart  of  the  first  human 
beings,  in  ours,  in  that  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth ;  this  religion,  which  consists  in 
worshipping  God  and  cherishing  our  kind,  is 
what  we  express  by  one  single  word,  that  of 
Theophilanthropy.  Thus  our  religion  is  that 
of  our  first  parents  ;  it  is  yours ;  it  is  ours  ;  it 
is  the  universal  religion.  As  to  our  worship, 
it  is  also  that  of  our  first  fathers.  See  even 
in  the  most  ancient  writings,  that  the  ex- 
terior signs  by  which  they  rendered  their 
homage  to  the  Creator  were  of  great  simpli- 
city. They  dressed  him  for  an  altar  of  earth ; 
they  offered  him,  in  sign  of  their  gratitude 
and  of  their  submission,  some  of  the  produc- 
tions which  they  held  of  his  liberal  hand. 
The  fathers  exhorted  their  children  to  virtue; 
they  all  encouraged  one  another,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Divinity,  to  tlie  accomplish- 
ment of  their  duties.  This  simple  worship 
the  sages  of  all  nations  have  not  ceased  to 
profess,  and  they  have  transmitted  it  down  to 
us  without  interruption. 

"  If  they  yet  ask  you  of  whom  vou  hold 
your  mission,  answer,  we  hold  it  of  Cod  him- 
self, who,  in  giving  us  two  arms  to  aid  our 
kind,  has  also  given  us  intelligence  to  mutually 
enlighten  us,  and  the  love  of  good  to  bring 
us  together  to  virtue :  of  God,  who  has  given 
experience  and  wisdom  to  the  aged  to  guide 
the  young,  and  authority  to  fathers  to  conduct 
their  children. 

**  If  they  are  not  struck  with  the  force  of 
these  reasons,  do  not  further  discus^  the  sub- 
ject, and  do  not  engage  yourself  in  controver- 
sies, which  tend  to  diminish  the  love  of  our 
neighbours.  Our  principles  are  the  eternal 
tnitii :  they  will  subsist,  w  hatever  individuals 
may  support  or  attack  them,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  wicked  will  not  even  prevail  against 
them.  Rest  firmly  attached  to  them,  without 
attacking  or  defending  any  religious  system ; 
and  remember,  that  similar  discussions  have 
never  produced  good,  and  that  they  have 
often  tinged  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  men. 
I^t  us  lay  aside  systems,  and  apply  ourselves 
to  doing  good :  it  is  the  only  road  to  liappi- 
ness."  So  much  for  the  divinity  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropists;  a  system  entirely  defective, 
because  it  wants  the  true  founaation,~the 
word  of  God;  the  grand  rule  of  all  our 
actions,  and  the  only  basis  on  which  our  hopes 
and  prospects  of  success  can  be  built 

TuKosoPHisTS,  a  sect  who  pretend  to 
derive  all  their  knowledge  from  divine  illu- 
mination. The?  boast  that,  by  means  of  this 
celestial  light,  they  are  not  only  admitted  to 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  all 
divine  truth,  but  have  access  to  the  most  sub- 
lime secrets  of  nature.  They  ascribe  it  to  the 
singular  manifestation  of  divine  benevolence. 
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that  they  are  able  to  make  such  a  use  of  the 
element  of  fire  in  the  chemical  art,  as  enables 
them  to  discover  the  essential  principles  of 
bodies,  and  to  disclose  stupendoos  mysteries 
in  the  physical  world.  To  this  class,  it  is 
said,  belonged  Paracelsus,  R.  Fludd,  Van  Hel- 
mont,  Peter  Poiret,  and  the  Rosicrucians. 

Therapeutje,  so  called  from  the  extraor- 
dinary parity  of  their  religious  worship,  were 
a  Jewish  sect,  who,  with  a  kind  of  religious 
frenzy,  placed  their  whole  felicity  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  nature.  Detaching 
themselves  wholly  from  secular  affairs,  they 
transferred  their  property  to  their  relations  or 
friends,  and  withdrew  into  solitary  places, 
where  they  devoted  themselves  to  a  holy  life. 
The  principal  society  of  this  kind  was  formed 
near  Alexandria,  where  they  lived,  not  far 
from  each  other,  in  separate  cottages,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  sacred  apartment,  to  which 
the  inhabitant  retired  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
votion. After  their  morning  prayers,  they 
spi'nt  the  day  in  studying  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  endeavouring,  by  the  help  of  the 
commentaries  of  their  ancestors,  to  discover 
some  allegorical  meaning  in  every  part  Be- 
sides this,  they  entertained  themselves  with 
composing  sacred  hymns  in  various  kinds  of 
metre.  Six  days  of  the  week  were,  in  this 
manner,  passed  in  solitude.  On  the  seventh 
day  they  met,  clothed  in  a  decent  habit,  in  a 
public  assembly  ;  where,  taking  their  places 
according  to  their  age,  they  sat  with  the  right 
hand  between  the  breast  and  the  chin,  and 
the  left  at  the  side.  Then  some  one  of  the 
elders,  stepping  fonh  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  discoursed  w  ith  a  grave  countenance 
and  a  calm  tone  of  voice,  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  sect ;  the  audience,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
maining in  i)erfect  silence,  and  occasionally 
expressing  their  attention  and  approbation  by 
a  nod.  The  chapel  where  they  met  was 
divided  into  two  apartments,  one  for  the  men, 
and  the  other  for  the  women.  So  strict  a 
regard  was  paid  to  silence  in  these  assemblies, 
that  no  one  was  permitted  to  whisper,  nor 
even  to  breathe  aloud  ;  but  when  the  discourse 
was  finished,  if  the  question  which  had  been 
pr<»jM)sed  for  solution  had  been  treated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audience,  they  expressed 
their  approbation  by  a  murmur  of  applause. 
Then  the  speaker,  rising,  sang  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  God  ;  in  the  last  verse  of  which  the 
whole  assembly  joined.  On  great  festivals, 
the  meeting  was  closed  with  a  vigil,  in  which 
sacred  music  was  performed,  accompanied 
with  solemn  dancing ;  and  these  vigils  were 
continued  till  morning,  when  the  assembly, 
after  a  morning  prayer,  in  which  their  faces 
were  directed  towards  the  rising  sim,  was 
broken  up.  So  abstemious  were  these  ascetics, 
that  they  commonly  ate  nothing  before  the 
setting  sun,  and  often  fasted  two  or  three 
days.  They  abstained  from  wine,  and  their 
ordinary  food  ^as  bread  and  herbs. 


Mufh  dispute  has  risen  among  the  learned 
eonceniing  this  sect.  Some  have  imagined 
them  to  have  been  Jndaizing  Gentiles;  bat 
Philo  supposes  them  to  be  Jews,  by  speaking 
of  them  as  a  branch  of  the  sect  o$  Essenes, 
and  expressly  classes  them  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Moses.  Others  have  maintained, 
that  the  Therapeutse  were  an  Alexandrian 
sect  of  Jewish  converts  to  the  Christian  £utb, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  a  monastie  life. 
But  this  is  impossible ;  for  Philo,  who  wrote 
before  Christianity  appeared  in  Egypt,  speaks 
of  this  as  an  established  sect.  From  com- 
paring Philo*s  account  of  this  sect  with  the 
state  of  philosophy  in  the  country  where  it 
flourished,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Thera- 
peutic were  a  body  of  Jewish  fimatics,  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  firom 
the  simplicity  of  their  ancient  religion  by  the 
example  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pythagoreans. 
How  long  this  sect  continued  is  uncertain; 
but  it  is  not  im|>robable  that,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  it  soon  became 
extinct 

Thomists,  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, who,  beesides  adopting  the  AristoteUao 
philosophy,  in  opposition  to  Duns  Scotas, 
who  held  to  the  Platonic,  taught  the  August- 
inian  doctrines  of  original  sin,  free  grace,  &&. 
and  condemned  the  dogma  of  the  Inunacolate 
Conception,  whereas  Scotus  was  a  Semipela- 
gian,  and  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
Virgin's  freedom  from  the  taint  of  origiml 
conception. 

Thought,  an  image  of  anything  formed 
in  the  mind ;  sentiment,  reflection,  opinion, 
design.  As  the  thoughts  are  the  prime 
movers  of  the  conduct ;  as  in  the  sight  of  the 
Divine  Being  they  bear  the  character  of  gnod 
or  evil ;  and  as  they  are,  therefore,  cognixable 
at  his  tribunal,  the  moral  regulation  of  them 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  of  conse- 
quence to  inquire  what  thoughts  ou^t  to  be 
rejected,  and  what  to  be  indulged.  Those  of 
an  evil  nature,  which  ought  to  be  banished, 
are,  1.  Fretful  and  discontented  thoughts.  1 
Anxious  and  apprehensive  thoughts.  3.  Angry 
and  wrathful  thoughts.  4.  Mali|^ant  and  re- 
vengeful thoughts.  5.  Such  as  are  fooUsh. 
triflmg,  and  unreasonable.  6.  M'ild  and  ex- 
travagant, vain  and  fhntasticaL  7.  Romantic 
and  chimerical.  8.  Impure  and  lascivious. 
9.  Gloomy  and  melancholy.  10.  Hasty  and 
volatile.  11.  Profane  and  blasphemous.  The 
thoughts  we  ought  to  indulge,  are  those  which 
give  the  mind  a  rational  or  religious  pleasure; 
tend  to  improve  the  understanding ;  raise  the 
affections  to  divine  objects ;  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  withal 
the  divine  glory.  To  bring  the  mind  into  a 
habit  of  thinking  as  we  ought  to  think,  there 
should  be  a  constant  dependence  on,  and  im- 
ploring of,  divine  grace ;  an  increasing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  Scriptures;  an 
improvement  of  every  opportunity  of  scrioos 
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conversation ;  a  constant  observance  of  the 
works  of  (itxl  in  creation,  providence,  and 
grace :  and  lastly,  a  deep  sense  of  the  realities 
of  an  eternal  world  as  revealed  in  the  word 
or  (.■o<l.  Mason  on  Sclf-knowUdtje ;  Watts  an 
f/.c  Mind ;  0(Hltvin*s  Vanity  of  Thouyhts. 
See  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 

Tiara,  the  name  of  the  pope's  triple  crown. 
The  tiara  and  keys  arc  the  badges  of  the 
pai)al  dignity,  the  tiara  of  his  civil  rank,  and 
the  keys  of  his  jarisdiction  ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
pope  is  dead,  his  arms  are  represented  with 
the  tiara  alone,  without  the  kcvs.  The  ancient 
tiara  was  a  round  high  cap.  John  XIII.  first 
encompassed  it  with  a  crown.  '  Boniface  VIII. 
mldcd  a  second  crown ;  and  Benedict  XII.  a 
third. 

Time,  mo<lo  of  duration  marked  by  certain 
perifris,  chiefly  by  the  motion  and  revolution 
of  the  sun.  The  general  idea  which  time 
gives  in  every  thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  is 
that  of  limited  duration.  Thus  we  cannot 
say  of  the  Deity  that  he  exists  in  time,  be- 
cause eternity,  which  he  inhabits,  is  abso- 
lutely uniform,  neither  admitting  limitaUon 
Dor  succession. 

Time  is  said  to  be  redeemed  or  improved 
when  it  is  properly  fiUed  up,  or  employed  in 
the  con<;cientious  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  us,  as  it  respects  the 
I>ivine  Being,  ourselves,  and  our  fellow -crea- 
tures. Time  may  be  said  to  be  lost  when  it 
is  not  devoted  to  some  good,  useful,  or  at  least 
some  innocent  purpose  ;  or  when  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement,  business,  or  devotion, 
are  neglected.  Time  is  wasted  by  excessive 
sleep,  unnecessary  recreations,  indolent  habits, 
useless  visits,  idle  reading,  vain  conversation, 
and  all  those  actions  which  have  no  good  end 
in  them.  We  ought  to  improve  the  time, 
when  we  consider,  1.  That  it  is  short  2. 
Swift  3.  Irrecoverable.  4.  Uncertain.  5. 
That  it  is  a  talent  committed  to  our  trust 
And,  C.  That  the  improvement  of  it  is  ad- 
vantageous and  iTiteresting  in  every  respect. 
Sfe  S/iturvr  on  Time  and  Kternitif ;  Fox  on 
Ttmc  ;  ./.  Kdinirdss  P<xsthum(*us  iicrmoH.s\  ser. 
24.  25,  26:  Hales  Contemplations^  p.  211; 
Iltrvtys  Mtditat.  ;  Youwjs  ^iyht  Thoughts ; 
IMair's  Orace. 

Tithes,  the  tenth  part  of  any  acquired 
possession,  or  of  the  increase  annually  arising 
and  renewing  from  the  profits  of  laad,  stock 
up«>n  lands,  personal  industry,  &(^.,  and  ap- 
propriated to  religious  or  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. Thev  are  very  ancient,  and  were 
exacted,  in  the  earliest  times,  among  almost 
all  nations.  Abraham  voluntarily  offered  the 
tithes  of  his  spoil  to  Melchisedek,  as  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  and  Jacob  vowed  that 
he  would  devote  a  K*nth  of  all  his  income  to 
Jehovah  ;  but  they  specially  claim  attention 
as  exacted  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches. 

I.  In  the  JewiJi  Church.     These  were  of 


two  kinds :  the  first  a  tenth  of  all  the  fields 
and  herds  given  for  the  support  of  the  Levites, 
who,  having  no  landed  property,  yet  per- 
forming important  services  in  the  Israelitish 
state,  were  entitled  to  a  liberal  remuneration. 
Of  these,  however,  the  L#evite8  had  to  pay 
one-tenth  to  the  priests,  who  thus  received  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  produce  above  specified. 
Lev.  xxvii.  30—^3.  Num.  xviii.  21, 22.  The 
second  tithes  were  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  feasts  and  sacrifices,  Deut  xii. 
1 1 — 17—19  ;  xiv.  22,  23  ;  with  the  exception, 
that  every  third  year,  the  people  might  make 
a  feast  of  them  at  their  own  houses,  for  the 
servants,  widows,  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the 
Levites,  Deut  xiv.  28,  29  :  xxvi.  12 — 15. 

2.  In  the  Christian  Church.  The  Levitical 
law  having  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in 
which  nothing  is  ordained  respecting  tithes, 
the  divine  right  by  which  they  were  raised 
necessarily  ceased.  Nothing  whatever  is  said 
in  reference  to  them  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  the  principle  is  there  distinctly  recog- 
nized and  enforced,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  should  be  liberally  maintained  by 
those  among  whom  they  labour.  Nor  do  we 
find  any  mention  made  of  them  in  the  earliest 
and  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  It  was  not 
till  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  after  Chris- 
tianity had  been  desecrated  by  its  being  forced 
into  a  state  alliance,  that  we  find  the  tithe 
svstem  introduced  and  carried  into  effect. 
The  tithes,  however,  as  then  levied,  were 
divided  into  three  portions : — 1.  One-third 
went  to  the  bishop,  who  had  to  sustain  the 
onus  ha<fpitalitatisy  which  was  often  very  great, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  travellers, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  who  repaired  to  the 
episcopal  residence  for  entertainment.  2. 
Another  third  was  distributed  among  the 
clergj'  in  proportion  to  their  different  circum- 
stances and  claims.  3.  And  the  last  third 
went  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  the 
churches,  &c.,  and  to  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  clergy  relative 
to  the  jure  divino  of  tithes  ;  but  the  more 
p.'-udent  have  generally  insisted  on  their  right 
to  them  as  a  matter  of  human  institution. 
And  on  no  other  ground  can  they,  with  any 
degree  of  consistency,  exact  them  from  those 
who  reside  in  their  parishes,  whether  they 
attend  their  ministry  or  not.  They  were  first 
introduced  into  England  bv  Athelwolf,  and 
devoted  by  him  to  God,  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  to  all  the  saints,  for  the  averting  of  tem- 
poral calamities,  for  the  health  of  his  royal 
soul,  and  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  for  the 
saying  of  masses  for  himself  and  his  nobles 
when  deceased.  At  first  though  every  man 
was  obliged  to  pay  tithes  in  general,  yet  he 
might  give  them  to  what  priests  he  pleased, 
which  was  called  the  *'  arbitrary  consecration 
of  titheb ;"  or  he   uiiijht   pay   them  into  the 
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hands  of  the  bibhop,  who  distributed  among 
his  diocesan  clergy  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  were  then  common.  But  when  dioceses 
were  divided  into  parishes,  the  tithes  of  each 
parish  were  allotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister ;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the 
appointment  of  the  lords  of  manors,  and  after- 
wards by  the  written  law  of  the  land. 

Tithes  are  of  three  kinds :  first,  predial, 
as  of  com,  grass,  hops,  and  wood.  Sc^ndly, 
mixeti,  as  wool,  milk,  pigs,  &c.,  consisting  of 
natural  produce,  but  nurtured  and  preserved 
in  part  by  the  care  of  man,  and  of  these  the 
tithe  must  be  paid  in  gross.  Thirdly  per- 
9onai^  as  of  occupations,  trades,  fisheries,  and 
the  like  ;  and  of  these,  only  the  tenth  part  of 
the  clear  gains  and  profits  is  due. 

I^nds,  and  their  occupiers,  however,  may 
be  exempted,  or  discharged,  from  the  payment 
of  tithes,  either  in  part  or  totally  :  First,  by  a 
real  composition,  when  an  agreement  is  made 
between  the  owner  of  the  lands  and  the  parson 
or  vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  patron,  that  such  lands  shall,  for  the 
future,  be  discharged  from  payment  of  tithes, 
by  reason  of  some  land,  or  otKer  real  recom- 
pense, given  to  the  parson  in  lieu  of  them. 
Secondly,  a  discharge,  by  custom  or  prescrip- 
tion, which  is  either  dc  modo  dccimandi^  or  de 
non  decimandi.  The  former  is  any  means  by 
which  the  general  law  of  tithing  is  altered, 
and  a  new  metluid  of  taking  them  introduced, 
as  a  couple  of  fowls  instead  of  the  tithe  eggs, 
twopence  an  acre  for  the  tithe  of  land,  &c 
The  latter  appertains  to  the  king  by  preroga- 
tive, to  spiritual  persons,  or  corporations,  as 
bishops,  monasteries,  &c.  See  UlacksUines 
Comm, ;  Reesa  Cycltrp.^  and  ^trattcns  English 
and  Jewish  Tithe  SysUms  compared. 

Title,  a  presentation  to  some  vacant  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  or  a  certificate  of  such 
presentation,  required  by  bishops  from  those 
who  apply  to  them  for  ordination.  Should 
any  ordain  without  a  sufficient  title,  he  must 
keep  and  maintain  the  person  whom  he  so 
ordains,  with  all  things  necessary,  till  he  can 
prefer  him  to  some  ecclesiastical  living,  upon 
pain  of  suspension  from  giving  orders  for  the 
space  of  one  year. 

Toleration,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  Civil  toleration  is  an 
impunity,  and  safely  granted  by  the  state  to 
evi-ry  sect  that  does  not  maintain  doctrines 
inconsistent  with  the  public  peace.  Eccle- 
siastical toleration  is  the  allowance  which  the 
Church  grants  to  its  members  to  dififer  in 
certain  opinions  not  reputed  essential  See 
Dr.  Ott'f«,  Locke^  and  Dr.  Fumcaux,  on 
Toleration;  Milton  s  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Causes ;  Hints  on  Toleration,  by  Phiki' 
uatharches ;  RtHexions  Philosophiques  et  Po- 
lititptes  sur  la  Tol&ance  Reliyituse,  par  J.  P. 
De  A'***. 

Toleration  Act.  See  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion. 


ToNouK,  Ditties  op  the.  *•  I.  To  glorify 
God,  by  magnifying  bis  name.  2.  To  sioj^ 
his  praises.  3.  To  declare  to  others  God's 
goodness.  4.  To  pray  to  him  for  what  we 
want  5.  To  make  open  profession  of  otxr 
subjection  to  him.  6.  To  preach  his  word. 
7.  To  defend  the  truth.  8.  To  exhort  men 
to  particular  duties.  9.  To  confess  our  sins 
to  God.     10.  To  crave  the  advice  of  others. 

11.  To  praise  that  which  is  good  in  others. 

12.  To  bear  witness  of  the  truth.  13.  To 
defend  the  cause  of  the  innocent  and  yasL 
14.  To  communicate  to  others  the  same  good 
impressions  we  have  received." 

Tongues,  Gift  of.   See  Gift  of  Toncues. 

Tradition,  something  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Thus  the  Jevs 
pretended,  that,  besides  their  written  law  cod* 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  had  <!«• 
livered  an  oral  law,  which  had  been  conveyed 
down  from  father  to  son  ;  and  thus  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  said  to  value  particular  doctriaec 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  apostolic 
times  by  tradition. 

In  the  older  ecclesiastical  fathers,  the  words 
irapa^oaiQ  and  traditio  are  used  to  deooCe  sny 
instruction  which  one  gives  to  another,  whetba 
oral  or  written.  In  the  New  Testament  abo^ 
and  in  the  classical  writers,  -n-apaiowm  ind 
tradere  si^ify,in  general,  to  teach,  to  instruct 
In  this  wider  sense,  tradition  was  divided  into 
scripta  and  non  Bcriota  tive  ontiU.  The  latter, 
traditio  oralis,  was,  nowever,  freqaentiy  called 
traditio,  by  way  of  eminence.  This  oral  tn> 
dition  was  often  appealed  to  by  Iremeos,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandna,  Tertollian,  and  others  of 
the  ancient  fiithers,  as  a  test  by  which  to  try 
the  doctrines  of  contemporary  teachers,  sad 
by  which  to  confute  the  errtirs  of  the  heretics- 
They  describe  it  as  being  instruction  received 
from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles  by  the  first 
Christian  churches,  transmitted  fh>m  the  apos* 
tolic  age,  and  preserved  in  parity  antU  their 
own  times. 

Oral  tradition  is  stiU  regarded  by  the  Ro> 
man  Church  as  a  principium  cognotetmdi  is 
theology ;  and  the^  attempt  to  support  thor 
hypothesis  respectii;^  it  by  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  fathers.  But  it  must  appear  altogether 
futile,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  differesce 
of  time.  In  the  first  period  of  Chrisusnity. 
the  authority  of  the  apostles  was  so  great,  tto 
all  their  doctrines  and  ordinances  were  stricdj 
and  punctually  observed  bv  the  Chnrebei 
which  they  had  planted.  And  the  doetriar 
and  discipline  which  prevailed  in  those  spot- 
tolical  churches  were,  at  the  time,  justly  cos- 
sidered  by  others  to  be  purely  such  as  the 
apostles  themselves  hadtau^tand  establishei 
This  was  the  more  common,  as  the  books  oC 
the  New  Testament  had  not,  as  yet,  come  into 
general  use  among  Christiaiis ;  nor  was  it,  st 
that  early  period,  attended  with  any  spceisi 
liability  to  mistake.  In  this  way  we  cso  ae* 
count  for  it,  that  Christian  teachers,  of  the 
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second  and  third  centunes,ap[>eal  so  freqaently 
to  oral  tradition.  Bat  in  later  periods  of  the 
Church,  the  circumstances  were  far  different 
After  the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
when  the  first  teachers  of  the  apostolical 
churches  and  their  immediate  successors  had 
passed  away,  and  another  race  sprung  up, 
other  doctrines  and  forms  were  gnuliuilly  in- 
tn>duced,  which  differed,  in  many  respects, 
from  apostolical  simplicity.  And  now  those 
innoTators  appealed  more  frequently  than  had 
ever  been  done  before  to  apostolical  tradition, 
in  order  to  give  currency  to  their  own  opinions 
and  regulations.  They  went  so  far,  indeed,  as 
to  appeal  to  this  tradition  for  many  things  not 
only  at  variance  with  other  traditions,  but  with 
the  very  writings  of  the  apostles  which  they 
had  in  their  hands.  From  this  time  forward, 
tradition  naturally  became  more  and  more 
uncertain  and  suspicious.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  we  find  Augustine  establishing  the 
maxim,  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon,  in  the 
ever-increasing  distance  from  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  except  when  it  was  universal,  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  Re- 
formers justly  held,  that  tradition  is  not  a  sure 
and  certain  source  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  theology,  and  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  only  principium  co^ioacenai, 
Tbaduciana,  those  who  hold  that  the  souls 
of  children,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  propa- 
gated from  their  parents.  According  to  Je- 
rome,  both  Tertullian  and  Appollinaris  were 
advocates  of  this  opinion,  and  the  opponents 
of  Pelagianism,  in  general,  have  been  inclined 
to  it.  Since  the  reformation  it  has  been  more 
approved  than  any  other  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  that  not  by  philosophers  and 
naturalists  merely,  but  also  by  divines.  Luther 
himself,  though  he  did  not  declare  distinctly 
in  its  favour,  was  also  inclined  towards  this 
theory  ;  and  in  the  "  Formula  Concordia?," 
it  is  distinctly  taught,  that  both  soul  and  body 
are  propagated  by  the  parents  in  ordinary- 
generation.  What  has  rendered  the  hypothe- 
sis more  acceptable  to  theologians,  is  its  afford- 
ing the  easiest  solution  of  the  doctrine  of  native 
depravity ;  and  it  seems  to  receive  confirma- 
tion from  the  psychological  facts,  that  the 
natural   disposition    of   children    not  unfre- 

auently  resembles  that  of  their  parents ;  and 
lat  the  mental  excellences  and  imperfections 
of  parents,  are  inherited  nearly  as  often  by 
their  children  as  any  bodily  attributes.  Hut, 
after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  in  uncertainty  respecting  the  sub- 
ject. "  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way 
of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in 
the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child,  even  so 
thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God  who 
maketh  all."     Eccles.  xi.  5. 

TRANSUiTioN,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  removing  of  a  bishop  from 
one  see  to  another.  It  is  also  used  tor  the 
venion  of  a  book  or  writing  into  a  different 


language  from  that  in  which  it  was  written. 
In  translating  the  Scriptures,  great  know- 
ledge and  caution  are  necessary.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell lays  down  three  fundamental  rules  for 
translating: — 1.  The  translation  should  give 
a  complete  transcript  of  the  ideas  of  the  origi- 
nal. 2.  The  style  and  manner  of  the  original 
should  be  preserved.  3.  The  translation  should 
have  all  the  ease  of  original  compositidh. 
He  observes,  that  the  difficulties  found  in 
translating  the  Scriptures  arise, — 1.  From  the 
singularity  of  Jewish  customs.  2.  From  the 
poverty  (as  appears)  of  their  native  language. 

3.  From  the  fewness  of  the  books  extant  in  it 

4.  From  the  symbolical  style  of  the  prophets. 

5.  From  the  excessive  influence  which  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  translations  have  oc- 
casioned. And,  6.  From  prepossessions,  in 
what  way  soever  acquired,  m  regard  to  reli- 
gious tenets. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  however, 
the  divines  employed  by  King  James  to  trans- 
late the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  have  given 
us  a  translation  which,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, can  scarcely  be  improved.  These  di- 
vines were  profoundly  skilled  in  the  learning 
as  well  as  in  the  languages  of  the  East ;  whilst 
some  of  those  who  have  presumed  to  improve 
their  version,  seem  not  to  have  possessed  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  to 
have  known  still  less  of  the  Hebrew,  and  to 
have  been  absolute  strangers  to  the  dialect 
spoken  in  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
as  well  as  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  the  Jewish  sects.  "  Neither,** 
as  one  observes,  ^  metaphysical  acuteness,  nor 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principlef 
of  translation  in  general,  will  enable  a  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  these  things  to  improve  the 
authorised  version  either  of  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles ;  for  such  a  man  knows  not  accurately, 
and  therefore  cannot  give  a  complete  trans- 
cript of,  the  ideas  of  the  original  work."  See 
Biblk;  Mr.  Tytler*»  JSiuuty  un  the  Principles  of 
Transhition ;  and  JJr.  CamphelCs  Preliminary 
DiMcrtatioiu  to  hin  Tramdation  of  the  Gospels. 

Transportation,  in  Scotland,  the  removing 
or  translation  of  a  minister  from  one  parish  or 
congregation  to  another. 

Tran8i:b«tantiation,  the  conversion  or 
change  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist  into  the  bodv  and  blood  of 
Jestis  Christ  which  the  Romish  Church  sup- 
pose to  be  wrought  by  the  consecration  of  the 
priest  Nothing  can  be  more  contradictory 
to  Scripture,  or  to  common  sense,  than  this 
doctrine.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  is  not  blinded  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
that  our  Lord's  words,  •*  This  is  my  body," 
are  mere  figurative  expressions ;  besides,  such 
a  transubstantiation  is  so  opposite  to  the  testi- 
mony of  our  senses,  as  completely  to  under- 
mine the  whole  proof  of  all  the  miracles  by 
which  God  hath  confirmed  reveUtion.  Accord- 
ing to  such  a  transubstantiation,  the  same  body 
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is  alive  and  dead  at  once,  and  may  be  in  a 
million  of  different  places  whole  and  entire  at 
the  same  instant  of  time ;  accidents  remain 
without  a  substance,  and  substance  without  ac- 
cidents ;  and  that  a  part  of  Christ's  body,  is 
e4]ual  to  the  whole.  It  is  also  contrary  to  the 
end  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  to  represent 
and  cominenionite  Christ,  not  to  believe  that 
h«»  is  c(>rp«»rc-ally  present,  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  25. 
Hut  we  need  not  waste  time  in  attempting  to 
refute  a  dtKtrine  which,  by  its  impious  con- 
siHjueiices,  refutes  itself.  See  6'/«»7/<*j»  Krrttrs 
of  the  Church  of  Honu\  dial.  G  ;  A  Dialoyne 
bitinm  I'hihiU'theg  and  JJrnvfvius :  Kidder  a 
MttfAiah^  |>art  iii.  p.  bO;  auil  JJmurns  Cumpen' 
tiium^  p.  (jl.'J. 

'I'hknt,  Coincil  of.     See  CorNCiL. 

'J'rialh.  1.  Painful  circumstances  into 
whieli  persons  are  broujjhl  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  perfections 
of  (lod,  bring  to  light  the  real  character  of 
th<)«ie  who  are  thus  tried,  or  to  advance  their 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests. 

2.  In  Scottish  ecclesiastical  diction,  exer- 
cises preseri>)cd  for  those  who  are  to  pass  an 
examination  or  trial,  in  order  to  obtain  a  license 
to  preach  the  gospel.  These  exercises  differ. 
In  the  case  of  the  Kev.  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
the  trials  were,  a  homily  on  Isaiah  xlv.  22, 
a  {K>pu1ar  semum  on  Rom.  ix.  17,  18;  a 
Latin  disciuirse  on  the  nature  of  justify- 
ing faith :  to  give  an  account  of  Psalm  xliii. 
in  Ilrbrew,  and  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
ad  iifHrturam  libri ;  and  to  answer  catechetical 
questions. 

'rKii;i:H,  THE  Tek.  The  tribes  composing 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  were  led  into 
captivity,  into  Assyria  and  the  countries  about 
the  Caspian  Sea,  by  Tiglath-pilezer,  about  740 
years  l»efore  Christ.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  with  respect  to  their  fate,  some 
authors  maintaining  that  they  became  totally 
extinct ;  others  that  they  exist  to  this  day  in 
some  unknown  part  of  the  world.  Hy  one  class 
of  writers  they  have  been  found  in  the  Af- 
ghauns;  by  others,  in  the  Uzbcc  Tartars;  while 
a  third  class  pretend  to  have  discovered  their 
descendants  in  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ame- 
rica, Yet  nothing  seems  more  probable  than 
that  they,  and  the  captivity  of  the  two  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  amalgamated  during 
their  joint  mdoiktsia  in  Babylon,  and  that  they 
returned  together  as  one  people,  in  consequence 
of  the  edicts  issued  by  the  Persian  kings.  To 
this  conclusion  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be 
brought,  who  attentively  examines  tlie  bearing 
of  tl»e  folloM  ing  passages  of  sacred  writ :  Neh. 
xi.  3,  xii.  37  ;  Ezra  iii.  1,  vi.  16,  viii.  35, 
X.  5;  Ezek.  XXX vii.  16 — 28.  On  no  other 
principle  is  it  i)ossible  to  account  for  the 
amount  of  the  population  which  is  stated  by 
Josephus  as  existing  in  Palestine  in  his  time. 
The  posterity  of  the  Jews,  strictly  so  called, 
never  could,  within  the  period  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  return  from  Babylon,  have  amounted 


to  any  thing  like  half  the  number  at  which  he 
rates  them. 

Trichotomy,  the  theory  according  to  which 
man  is  divided  into  three  parts, — body,  soul, 
and  spirit  This  theory,  supposed  to  derive 
support  from  1  Thess.  v.  23,  was  commim 
among  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  bat  ihb 
opposed  by  Tertullian  and  other  writers  of  lb* 
Western  Church.  It  was  held  by  Luther,  as 
it  still  is  by  the  more  evangelical  part  Ckf  the 
Lutheran  church.  The  Reformers,  however, 
did  not  consider  spirit  and  soul  as  different 
substances,  but  only  as  dilferent  attributes  or 
operations  of  the  same  spiritual  essence. 

Triers,  a  society  of  ministers,  with  scbk 
others,  chosen  by  Cromwell  to  sit  at  White- 
hall They  were  mostly  Independents,  thoogb 
some  Presbyterians  were  joined  with  them. 
They  had  power  to  try  all  that  came  for  iiati- 
tution  and  induction  ;  and  without  their  ap{m- 
bation  none  was  admitted.  They  examuied 
all  who  were  able  to  come  np  to  London ;  bit 
if  any  were  unable,  or  of  doubtful  qualifica- 
tions, they  referred  them  to  some  minister  is 
the  country  where  they  lived.  According  to 
Baxter,  they  did  abundance  of  good  to  the 
church.  They  saved  many  a  congregatioa 
from  ignorant,  ungodly,  drunken  teacben; 
that  sort  of  men  who  intended  no  more  in  the 
ministry  than  to  say  a  sermon,  as  readers  bt 
their  common  prayers,  and  to  patch  up  a  fifv 
good  words  together  to  talk  the  people  ask'epoa 
Sunday,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  week  go  with 
them  to  the  alehouse,  and  harden  them  in  ibeir 
sin ;  and  that  sort  of  ministers,  who  eitli«r 
preached  against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  ai 
men  that  never  were  acquainted  with  it  -^1 
those  who  used  the  ministry  but  as  a  conimoe 
trade  to  live  by,  and  were  never  lik^y  tocoa- 
vert  a  soul,  they  usually  rejected,  and  in  tbcir 
stead  they  admitted  persons  of  any  denomina- 
tion, who  were  able,  serious  preachers,  and 
lived  a  godly  life. 

Trinitarians,  those  who  believe  in  tie 
Trinity.  See  next  article,  and  lecture  ebril 
of  Doddridge,  where  the  reader  will  find  i 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this 
doctrine,  as  likewise  many  of  the  modens- 
such  as  Baxter,  Dr.  Clarke,  Burnet,  How, 
Waterland,  Taylor,  Pearson,  Bull,  Walli*. 
Watts,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Trinity,  the  union  of  three  in  one ;  gfB^ 
rally  applied  to  the  ineffable  mystery  d'tbivf 

g arsons  in  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Boly 
^  pirit.  The  term,  which  might  more  propfflT 
be  expressed  by  triuniiy^  corresponds  to  the 
trinitatis  unitasy  of  Tertullian.  It  was  k* 
properly  expressed  by  the  Greek  fiitbeis  ^ 
the  word  rpi«c,  a  term  which  had  been  eo- 
ployed  by  certain  Platonic  philosophers,  wba 
they  spoke  of  the  many  triads  in  the  Dwty. 
but  was  first  introduced  in  application  to  in 
Christian  doctrine,  by  Theophilus  of  Antioek 
in  the  second  century.  This  Tertullian  re- 
dered  into  Latin  by  trimtas.     The  doctniK  ^ 
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tlie  trinity  is  rojectL"<l  by  s«»uk'  U^'anse  it  is  cniiinHin  fs^encr  ;    to  wliich  itpiiiioi  his  ail- 

iiu'oiiiprehcnsiblc  ;  but  as  Mr.  Soot t  ol^vrvos,  M-i-sarios  pivo  tin*  iinmc  of  'J'nt!>fisi:i.     One 

if  diittiuot  personality,  a;?ency,  and  divine  i^r-  of  the   warniest  defenders   of    this   dtK'trinc 

fe<'tions,  be  in  Scripture  ascril)ed  to  the  Fathirr,  was  Jolin  lMuh)ponus,  an  Alexandrian  phiU»- 

•  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the    Holy   Spirit,  no  sophi-r  and  •grammarian  of  the  hi;;host  rejiuta- 

words  ean    more  exactly    e\press    the  dw-  tion  :    and  hence  he  has  In-en  con>idered  by 

trine,  which  must  unavoidably  Ik.'  thence  in-  many  as  the  author  of  this  sect,  wlu>se  mom- 

ferred,  than  those  commonly  used  on  this  sub-  Ikts  have  consei|uently  derived  fn»ui  hiui  the 

ject.  viz.  that  there  are  three  distinct  Persons  t  tie  of  l*hiloi)onists. 

iu  the  I'nity  of  the  (lodhead.  The  sacred  'I'his  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
onieles  most  assun-dly  teach  iLs,  that  th"  Uiie  IMiiloponists  and  the  (.'imonites;  tlie  latier  of 
livin;^  and  true  (lod  is,  in  some  inexplicable  whom  Mas  so  called  fnmi  (.'ouon,  bislutp  of 
manner,  7Vim/i<\  for  he  is  s|K)ken  of  as  One  'I'arsus,  thi-ir  chief.  They  atrriH-Ml  in  the 
in  some  respects,  audas  Thm.  in  others.  Gen.  dtK.'trine  (»f  three  jK'rscms  in  the  (!i.Nlhead, 
i.  20;  ii.  »i,  7:  I.'v:l  xlviii.  10;  xxxiv.  hi;  2  and  dilVered  only  in  their  manner  ofexplain- 
Tor.  xiii.  14  ;  John  xiv.  2M  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  lU;  in«r  what  the  Scripture  tauirht  eonci-rninj;  the 
2  The>s.  iii.  ."l;  Acts  v.  .'J.  4.  The  Trinity  of  resurrection  of  the  body.  l*hil«)ponus  main- 
Persons  in  the  Deity  consists  Mith  the  I'nity  taine<l,  that  the  form  jus  well  as  the  matter  of 
of  the  I M vine  Kssenee;  though  we  pretend  not  all  b<Klies  wxs  generated  and  coiTupte<l,  and 
lo  explain  the  ihimIus  of  it,  and  deem  those  re-  that  l>oth,  therefore,  were  to  l)e  restored  in 
prehensible  who  have  atiempted  it;  as  the  the  resurrection.  C'onon  held,  on  the  contrary, 
uhmIus  in  which  any  being  sui»sists,  accoitling  that  the  body  never  lost  its  form  ;  that  its 
lo  it»  distinct  nature  and  known  proi)4'rties,  is  matter  alone  was  subject  to  c«)rruption  an«l 
b  Mrcret  to  the  most  learniMl  naturalists  to  this  decay,  and  was  consequently  to  K'  nstoriil 
present  day,  and  probably  will  alwa>  s  c«mtinue  when  this  mortal  shall  put  <m  imnu»rtality. 
sul  liut  if  the  UK^st  etmnnon  of  (ii>d*s  works,  Titr<-K  ok  (i;>i>,  a  scheme  set  on  toot  for 
with  «hich  we  are  the  nujst  conversant,  be  in  the  juirpo^e  of  tpu'lling  the  violence  and 
this  n'^ipect  incoin|)rehensible,  how  can  men  .  preventij.::  thr  fn  qurncy  of  i)rivattt  \iars,  oc- 
think  that  the  whh/i/a  cj-isUndi  (or  manner  of  casioned  i)y  the  fienv  spirit  of  thf  barbarians 
exigence)  t>f  tin*  infinite  Creator  can  Ik'  k*vel  in  the  midiilea<res.  In  Trance,  a  general  jK'ace 
to  thfir  capacities?  The  diK'trinc  of  the  Triu-  and  cessation  from  hostilities  t«X)k  j)lace  a.  d. 
itv  is  indeed  a  nnslerw  but  no  man  hath  vet  l(»:>i»,  and  continueti  fur  seven  vt-ai-s,  in  con- 
shown  that  it  involves  in  it  a  real  contradic-  sripienee  of  the  melhcMls  >vhich  the  bishop  of 
tion.  Many  have  ventured  to  say,  that  it  Aquitaine  succfssfully  employed  to  work  ui»on 
ought  t«»  Ih'  ranked  vith  transubstantiation,  the  snpt.'rstition  of  the  tinu":.  A  nsohition  was 
ab  equally  absunl.  Hut  .\rrhbi^h(»p  Tillotson  formed,  that  no  man  shoidd.  iu  time  to  come, 
ha>  shown,  by  the  most  eonviiuing  arguuK-nts  attack  or  moKst  his  adversaries  during  the 
iniu^-'inable,  that  trausubstantiatu)n  includes  season  sit  apart  f<»r  cek-lirating the  great  festi- 
the  most  palpable  contradict ior.'* ;  and  tliat  we  vaN  of  the  chnnh.  or  from  the  rvt-iiitig  of 
have  the  e\idence  of  cur  <''/<■">■./•'/'««/,  and /</.</(•,  'I'hursdav  in  eaili  Meek,  to  the  morninL'  of 
that  what  Me  receive  iu  the  Lord's  sjipper  is  Mouilay  iu  th.*  week  enduing,  the  interveni'ig 
broad,  and  not  the  iKKlvofaman:  Mhereas  davs  bein?  consccr.ittd  as  partieiil.irlv  holv  ; 
we  have  the  testinuMiy  of  ojir  t;/rs  alone  thai  our  Lord's  pasNion  having  happened  <»n  one  of 
tlic  M^ords  •  This  is  mv  N^dv,'  ar«' at  all  in  the  those  <lavs  and  his   re>uneelin:i   on   another. 

•                    •  • 

^k•ripturcs.      Now   this  is  intelligible  to  the  A  change  in  tlie  di<p«»'»itio!i«;  df  men  so  sudden, 

meanest  capacity;  it   is  I'airly  made  out  and  anil  m  hieh  projK>!;ed  a  reM»lulion  so  unexpected, 

|>erfeetly  unanswerable:  but  Mhft  ever  attempt-  was  ct)nsideri'd  as  miraculous  :  and  the  ropite 

cd thus  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  fmrn   hostilities  which  folloMt-d  upim  it  was 

be  self-contradictory  ?    NN  hat  testimtmy  of  our  calle.l  the  Truce  of  (lod.     This  cessation  from 

81'nses, or  M hit  demonstrated  truth,  diK'S it  con-  hM>tiliiie»i  during  three  complete  days  every 

tradict?  Yet  till  this  Ik."  shown,  it  is  neither  fair  week,   allowed    a  considerable    space  for   the 

nor  convincing  to  exclaim  against  it  as  con-  i)assi<ms  t)f  the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the 

tradictory,  absurd,  and  irrational."  Sec  articles  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  calamities 

Jr.srs  C'hkist  and  Holy  (iiiOf»r;  also  Oiren^  <ifwar,  and  to  take  meu>Lrcs  for  their  f»wn 

H'/i/fA,  ./(ifi*.*,  S.  IJnnrnc,  Fti'rvttt.   A,  Tuult*r,  s»M'uritv. 

J.  Svutt,  Simpson^   and  Wrsltj/s  piices  on  the.  Tia'.-T  IN  (^i»i»  signifies  that  confidence  in, 

Mufi/vrt;   Hull's  DcfaiJiio  I'hUi  ^ictnitt;    Dr.  or  dependeuce  we  place  on  him.     This  tnist 

Allirft  Ttstimoitifs  of  the  Jin-ish  ('hnrchi  his-  ought  to  be,  1.  Sincere  and  unreserved,  not 

pUtif  of  the  TriNi'ti/  by  a  lAti/muti ;  Smtt's  EsxnifK.  in  idols,  in  men,  in  talents,  riches,  power,  in 

TiiiTiiKiKTs,  a  sect  of  the  sixth  century,  ours*  Ives  i»art,  and  him  part,  Prov.  iii.  ."i.  ti — 

whosi'  ehief  was  John   Ascuuage,    a  S\rian  2.     I'niversal ;  b<Kly,  soul,  circumstances,   I 

ptiilo(^>pher.  and  at  the  ^ame  time  a  >iono-  Peter  v.   7.-3.  Perpetual,   Isa.  xxvi.   4.-4. 

jdi\site.      This  man    imagined  in  the   l>eity  With   a  lively   exp<.*ctaticm  of  his   blessing, 

three  natures  or  sul>stances  al>sidutely  e*\aa\  Mie.  vii.  7.     The  encouragement  we  have  to 

ill  all  resjiects,   and  joined   together  by  do  trust   iu  him  arises,  L  From  his  liberality, 
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Rom.  viii.  32;  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  11. — 2.  His  against  him,  and  obliged  bim  to  quit  Oiford 
ability,  James  i.  17. — 3.  His  relatioDsbip,  Psa.  for  safety  ;  on  which  he  retired  to  i'ambndge, 
liii.  13. — 4.  His  promise,  Isa.  xxxiii.  16. — 5.  where  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
His  couduct  in  ail  agi'S  to  those  who  have  '  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  divlnitj. 
IrusttHl  him,  (len.  xhiii.  15,  16;  Ps.  xxxviL  After  finishing  bis  academical  studies,  he  a£- 
2r>.  The  hap{)inoM  of  those  who  trust  in  cepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Welch, 
hi 
P^ 
I. 

oliaracter  and  tniitfulueiis,  Psa.  i.  3. — 5.  Their    and  the  same  firom  Bristol,  where  he  eooti- 
c-nd.  Psa.  xxxviL  37;  Job  v.  26.  nued  for  some  time  highly  respected  by  &r 

Tui'Tii,  a  term  used  in  opposition  to  false-  !  John  and  his  family.  It  deserves  io  be  rf- 
h(>od.  and  applii*d  to  propositions  which  an-  .  corded  in  this  place,  that  the  mansion  ia 
swiT  or  accord  to  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  i  which  Tyndale  found  an  asylum,  and  spfct 
thing  whereof  something  is  affirmed  or  de-  some  years  of  his  life  in  the  familv  of  Sir 
nied.  jyaluntl  or  physical  truth  is  said  to  be 
the  agreement  of  our  sentiments  with  the  na- 
ture of  things.    J/om/ truth  is  the  conformity  i  It  stands  upon  a  slight  eminence  adjoioin; 


John  Welch,  still  exists,  and  is  kept  in  Ttn 
creditable  repair,  after  a  lapse  of  300  yrtrl 


or  reality,  in  opposition  to  the  shad<iws  and  ,  In  order  to  conciliate  the  mind  of  the  koisht 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  Johu  i.  1 7.  For  this  and  his  lady,  and  prepossess  them  in  £iTour 
truth  we  ought  to  be  sincere  in  si^eking,  zea-  '  of  the  Reformation,  Tyndale  put  into  tbfir 
lous  in  defending,  and  active  in  pn)pagatin^;  hands  Erasmus*!  Manual  of  a  Christiao  Sul* 
higlily  to  prize  it,  constantly  to  rejoice  in  »t,  dier,  which  he  had  himself  translated  irta 
and  uuiforinly  to  be  ol>edient  to  it.  See  English ;  and  with  a  view  of  propagating ;t« 
h\  iMi,  SiNCKRiTV ;  Tathatns  Scale  of  Truth;  principled  of  the  Keformation  as  far  as  was  ra 
LtH'kt'  im  the  I' mUi standing ;  Batttie  on  Truth  I  his  power,  he  frequently  preached  in  aad 
J)r.    StvTimtt'x    Sirmon    on    propagating   tfte    about  BristoL 

Truth  :  Siurin's  6Vrwu*w*,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  >  At  the  hospitable  table  of  Sir  John  Wckh, 
ii.,  ser.  1  and  1 4.  i  Tyndale  had  frequent  opportunities  of  mtrf- 

'I'm'iiok N A HoLTsi.  a  Russian  sect,  the  mem-  ing  many  abbots  and  dignified  cler^sKit 
hors  of  ^hich  refuse  to  take  an  oath,  hold  it  who  resorted  thither,  to  whom  he  introoBOi^ 
unlawful  to  tihave  the  l>i>anl,  and  do  not  pray  the  subject  of  religion,  freely  avovmz  bis 
for  the  emperor  and  iniiH'rial  family  accord-  own  sentiments  :  and  when  at  any  time  thrf 
ing  t»»  the  prescriU-d  form.  Thi'V  have  many  .  declared  their  dissent  from  his  opinion*,  hf 
things  in  common  with  the  (»ther  sects,  and  ,  would  freely  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  wp* 
Wlieve  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand.    |  port  of  what  he  said.     Of  this,  however,  hs 

Ti'HLUFiNs,  a  denomination  which  appi'ared  opponents  in  time  grew  wearv,  and  fioditf 
alK)ut  the  >ear  I.'f7*2,  principally  in  Savoy  and  !  themselves  unable  to  answer.bim,  thev  hezfi 
Dauphiny.  They  taught  that  when  a  man  is  '■  to  entertain  a  secret  grodge  against  luin,iiDi 
arri  veil  at  a  certain  state  of  perfection,  he  is  '  *  * '  ' 
frii'd  fron»  all  subjection  to  the  divine  law. 
It  is  said  they  often  went  naked,  and  they  al- 
lowed of  no  prayer  to  God  but  mentaL  They 
calletl  themselves  the  fraternity  of  the  poor. 

TvNDAi.K,  William,  deservedly  renowned 
as  an  Kufilish  reformer,  an<l  nieniorable  for 
having  made  the  tirst  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  w;j«i  U>rn  on  the  conlines  of  the  prin- 
cipality, in  the  yeur  UM).  Alter  l>eing  initi- 
ated in  grammar  learning,  he  prosi-cuted  his 
stn<iios  in  the  liiiversiiy  of  Oxford  where, 
ha\iiig  inibilnni  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation, he  instilled  them  into  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  junior  fellows  of  Magd-.ilen  College, 
aii<l  otluT  students.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
in  the  nniversitv  for  his  excellent  moral  clia- 


to  seek  his  ruin.  He  complains  of  this  in  U 
prologue  to  the  first  book  of  Moses,  tesifr- 
m^  that  he  suffered  much  from  anksTErf 
priests,  (in  Gloucestershire,)  who,  he  »r^ 
"  were  full  rude  and  ignorant,  God  knowrtb; 
which  have  seen  no  more  Latin  than  dial 
only  which  they  read  in  their  portesscs  ka 
missals,  which  yet  many  of  them  can  kuw-^ 
read.*' 

Tyndale  having  thns  brought  upon  hiffi^- 
the  ill-will  of  the  popish  clergv,  they  not  nr'v 
reviled  him  as  a  heretic,  but  impeached  tfl 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  before  ^K'l 
he  appeared  and  was  severely  reprimardrf 
and  threatened  Finding  that  he  could  >* 
no  longer  continue  secure  in  that  ran  ft  t  ^ 
country,  and  tliat  his  patron.  Sir  John  WeiA 
racter.  Ining  ctmsidered  a  pers<»n  of  a  most  could  not  protect  him  without  bringins  Lie- 
virtuous  diRiH>6ition  and  nnblemisluMl  life,  in  |  self  into  danger,  they  parted  by  mutual  wfr 
consideration  of  >»hich  he  was  admitted  a  i  sent.  He  then  came  to  London,  and  nreachei 
Canon  of  the  college  then  newly  founded  by  for  some  time  in  the  church  of  St.  Dbw^ 
Tardinal  NVols<»y.  His  zeal  in  behalf  of  thi»  ^  in  the  West,  and  set  himself  in  irood  ew< 
reformers,  howcNCT,  *oon  ^xciVA  «l  clanuMir  |^  to  translate  the  New  Testameot  into  Englsk 
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n.s  the  most  effectual  moans  of  rooting  out 
|Mipory«  and  cstahlishing  genuine  Christianity. 
Convinced,  however,  that  he  could  not  safely 
prosecute  his  design  in  England,  he  resolved 
to  go  on  the  continent  for  greater  security. 
Leaving  England,  he  first  proceeded  to 
Saxony,  where  he  conferred  with  Luther  and 
other  learned  men.  He  then  came  back  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Antwerp,  where  there  then  was  a  considerable 
factory  of  British  merchants,  of  whom  several 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers. 
Here  he  set  himself  about  his  intended  work, 
in  which  he  hud  the  assistance  of  the  learned 
John  Fry,  and  a  friar  named  William  Roye, 
whowus  afterwards  burnt  in  Portugal;  the 
latter  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  and  assisted 
him  in  other  respects.  In  1520,  Mr.  Tyndalc 
published  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent,  in  octavo,  but  without  a  name.  The 
impression  consisted  of  lalK)  copies,  many  of 
which  found  their  way  into  England,  and 
were  ejigerly  bought  up  and  read.  This 
alarmed  the  popish  party,  who  did  all  they 
could  to  suppress  the  work.  Tonstall,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  employed  agents  to  buy 
tip  all  the  copies  they  could  meet  with,  which 
was  done,  and  a  bonfire  made  of  them  in 
Cheapfiide.  John  Tyndale,  the  author's  bro- 
ther, was  prosecuted  and  condemned  to  do 
penance  for  importing  and  concealing  some  of 
the  copies;  and  Mr.  Monmouth,  his  great 
friend  and  benefactor,  was  impris<med  in  the 
Tower  and  almost  ruined.  Tyndale  reprinted 
his  New  Testament  in  1527  ;  and  a  still  more 
correct  editiou  was  printed  in  l.">34.  He  also 
translated  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which 
were  printed  in  153U;  besides  which,  he  is 
imid  to  have  translated  all  the  other  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  latter  were  ever  printetL 
Mr.  Tyndale  resided  some  time  at  Hamburg, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  lodged  in  the  htmse  of  Mr.  Thomas  Poyntz, 
an  English  merchant.  Here  he  was  seize<l  by 
those  who  had  long  thirsted  for  his  blood,  as 
a  iHTotio,  t(X>  dangerous  to  live,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Castle  of  Vilvortlen,  i-ighteen  miles 
fn)in  Antwerp,  where  he  continued  in  con- 
finement a  >ear  and  a  half.  His  friends  made 
every  exertiou  in  their  power  to  procure  his 


discharge,  but  in  vain.  He  was  brought  to 
trial,  condemned  by  virtue  of  the  emperor's 
decree,  made  in  the  assembly  at  Augsburg; 
and,  in  the  year  1536,  put  to  death  near  the 
Castle  of  Vilvorden,  being  first  strangled. 
He  died,  calling  out  in  his  last  moments, 
"  Ix)rd,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England," 
after  which,  his  body  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Such  was  the  end  of  William  Tyndale,  a  very 
learned  and  pious  man,  and  of  the  most  un- 
blemished character,  whose  only  crime  was 
that  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English 
for  the  bi»nefit  of  his  countrymen. — lirit. 
Biitq.  ;  Jones*  Christ   IShhj. 

'f  Yi»E,  an  impression,  image,  or  representa- 
tion of  Mmie  model,  which  is  termetl  the  anti- 
type. In  this  sense  the  word  is  often  used  to 
denote  the  prefiguration  of  the  great  events  of 
man's  redemption  by  things  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. TyjHfS  are  distinguished  into,  1.  Such 
as  were  directly  appointed  for  that  end ;  us 
the  sacrifices.  2.  Such  as  had  only  a  i)rovi- 
dential  ordination  to  that  end  ;  as  the  story  of 
Jacob  and  Esau. — And,  3.  Things  that  fell 
out  of  old,  so  as  to  illustrate  present  things 
from  a  similitude  betwt^en  them  ;  as  the  alle- 
gory of  Uagar  and  Sarah.  Sune  distinguish 
them  into  real  and  personal ;  by  the  former 
intending  the  tabernacles,  temples,  and  reli- 
gious institutions ;  and  under  the  latter,  in- 
cluding what  are  called  provident-al  and  per- 
sonal types :  others  deny  that  there  are  any 
personal  types  strictly  so  calle<l.  While  Me 
may  justly  c<msider  the  death  of  ( "hrist,  and 
his  resurrection  fi-om  the  dead,  as  events  that 
are  typified  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  consider  everything  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  as  a  type,  f<T 
this  will  ex{)ose  the  whole  doctrine  of  tyiH's 
to  ridicule  :  tor  instance,  ^hat  can  be  a  greater 
burles«|ue  on  the  Scriptures  than  to  suppose, 
!  as  some  have  done,  that  the  extmetion  of  Kve 
from  the  side  of  Adam,  while  he  was  in  a  deep 
sleep,  was  intended  as  a  typ<.'  of  the  Romau 
soldiers'  piercing  our  Siiviour's  s  de  while  he 
slept  the  hleep  of  death  ?  Such  ideas  as  these, 
vented  sometimes  by  novices,  an<l  sometimes 
by  nu>re  aged  divines,  ga\e  a  greater  proof  of 
the  wildness  of  their  fancies  than  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  judgnienlt>.  See  K>tuart\s  AV- 
mstif  p.  3^. 
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Cbiqi'itarta.s's, formed  fromuhique^  "every 
w  here,"  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sivt  of  Lu- 
therans which  rose  and  spread  itself  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  whose  distinguishing  doctrine  was, 
that  the  bo<ly  of  Jesus  Christ  is  every  where, 
or  in  every  place. 

Brent ius,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers,  is 
said  to  have  first  broached  this  error  in  l.'iGo. 
Luther  himself,  in  his  controversy  with  Zuin- 


glius,  had  thrown  out  some  unguarde*!  ex- 
pressions that  seemed  to  imply  a  Wlief  of  the 
omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ:  but  he 
became  sensible  afterwards  that  tliis  opinion 
was  attended  with  great  ditficulties.  arnl  p.irti- 
cularly  that  it  ought  not  to  lie  made  use  of  as 
a  proof  of  Christ's  corporeal  pn.'sence  in  the 
eueharist.  However,  after  the  death  of  Lu- 
ther, this  ab»urd  hypothesis  was  renewed,  aitd 
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dressed  up  in  a  specious  and  plausible  form, 
by  Brentius,  Chemnitius,  and  Andnsas,  -who 
Diaintaioed  the  corarouoication  of  the  proper- 
ties of  Cbrisfs  divinity  to  bis  buman  nature. 
It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  every  Lutheran  who 
believes  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation, 
whatever  he  may  pretend,  must  be  an  Ubiqui- 
tarian. 

Ubiquity,  omnipresence  ;  an  attribute  of 
the  Deity,  thereby  he  is  always  intimately 
present  to  all  things.     See  Omkisciemce. 

l-cKEWALLisTS,  a  scct  which  derived  its 
denomination  from  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of 
Friesland,  who  published  his  sentiments  in 
1637.  He  entertained  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  eternal  state  of  Judas,  and  the  rest  of 
Christ's  murderers.  His  argument  was  this, — 
that  the  period  of  time  which  extended  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  a  time  of  deep  ignorance,  during 
which  the  Jews  were  destitute  of  divine  light ; 
and  that,  of  consequence,  the  sins  and  enor- 
mities which  were  committed  during  this 
interval  were  in  a  great  measure  excusable, 
and  could  not  merit  the  severest  displays  of 
the  divine  justice.  This  denomination  strictly 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mennonites. 

rNBKLiEF,  the  refusing  assent  to  testimony. 
It  is  often  taken  for  distrust  of  God's  faithful- 
ness, but  more  particularly  for  the  discrediting 
the  testimony  of  God's  word,  concerning  his 
Son,  John  iii.  18,  19  j  xvi.  U.     "  It  includes," 
says  Dr  Guyse,  *'  disaffection  to  God,  disregard 
to  his  word,  prejudices  against  the  Redeemer, 
readiness  to  give  credit  to  any  other  than  him, 
inordinate  love  to  the  world,  and  preferring 
of  the  applause  of  men  to  the  approbation  of 
God." — "  I'nbelief,"  says  the  great  Chamock, 
**  is  the  greatest  sin,  as  it  Is  the  foundation  of 
all  sin :  it  was  Adam's  first  sin :  it  is  a  sin 
against  the  Gospel,  against  the  highest  testi- 
mony ;  a  refusal  to  accept  of  Christ  upon  the 
terms  of  the  gospeL     It  strikes  peculiarly  at 
God  ;  is  the  greatest  reproach  of  him,  robs 
him  of  his  glory,  a  contradiction  to  his  will, 
and  a  contempt  of  his  authority."    The  causes 
of  unbelief  are  Satan,  ignorance,  pride,  and 
sensuality.     The   danger   of  It  is   great ;    it 
hardens   the    heart,   tills   with    presumption, 
creates  impatience,  deceives  with  error,  and 
finally  exposes  to  condemnation,  John  iii.  11. 
ChanuH'k's  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  601  ;  Case's  Ser- 
WK7J.V,  ser.  2  ;   liisftop  JWtetui's  Sermons,  vol.  i. 
ser.  2  ;  J)r.   Oirais  Heasons  of  Faith ;  Hail' 
vntns  Compcmlium^  vol.  ii.  p.  2G ;  ChnrchiWn 
Kssay  on  VnUilief. 

I  iNHELiKVERS  are  of  three  sorts.  1.  Those 
who,  having  heard  the  Gospel,  reject  it. — 2. 
Those  who  verbally  assent  to  it,  yet  know  not 
to  what  they  assent,  or  why  they  believe. — 3. 
They  who,  whatever  knowledge  they  may 
have  of  certain  si)eculative  points  of  divinity, 
yet  obey  not  the  truth,  but  live  in  sin. 

The  following  is  a  striking  description, 
giTen  by  MassiUoD,  oi  aa  \uk\)Si«:s«i  ^^t.  \. 


vol.  ilL  Engl,  trans.)    **  He  is  a  man  without 
morals,  probity,  fiiith,  or  character ;  who  owns 
no  rule  but  his  passvoD>»  no  law  but  lus  in- 
iquitous thoughts,  no  master  bat  his  desires, 
no  check  but  the  dread  of  authority,  oo  God 
but  himself;    an  nnnatural   child,  since  be 
believes  that  chance  alone  hath  given  him 
fathers ;   a  Pithless  friend,   seeing  he  looks 
upon  men  merely  as  the  wretched  fruits  of  s 
wild  and  fortuitous  concurrence,  to  whom  he 
is  connected  only  by  transitory  ties ;  a  cmd 
master,  seeing  he  is  convinced  that  the  strong- 
est and  the  most  fortonate  have  always  reason 
on  their  side.     Who  could  henceforth  phce 
any  dependence  on  such?     They  no  longer 
fear  a  God ;  they   no  longer  respect  men  -, 
they  look  forward  to  nothing  after  this  life : 
virtue  and  vice  are  merely  prejudices  of  eda- 
cation  in  their  eyes,  and  the  consequences  of 
popular  credulity.     Adulteries,  revenge,  blas- 
phemies, the  blackest  treacheries,  abomioi- 
tions  which  we  dare  not  eren  name,  are  co 
longer  in  their  opinion   bat  human  prohibi- 
tions established  through  the  policy  of  Itp- 
lators.    According  to  them,  the  most  hombie 
crimes  or  the  purest  virtoes  are  all  eqosUy 
the  same,  since  an  eternal  annihilation  shall 
soon  equalize  the  just  and  the  impious,  and 
for  ever  confound  them  both  in  the  dreary 
mansion  of  the  tomb.     \Miat  monsters,  then, 
must  such  be  upon  the  earth ! " 

Unchakgkabixness  of  Go'd.     See  Fahh- 
FULNESS  and  Immutabiutt  of  God. 

Unction,  In  matters  of  religion,  b  nsed  for 
the  character  conferred  on  sacred  things  by 
anointing  them  with  oil.     Unctions  were  Terr 
frequent  among  the  Hebrews.     They  anointed 
both  their  kings  and  high  priests  at  the  cere- 
mony of  their  Inauguration.     They  also  an- 
ointed the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  and 
temple,  to  sanctlfjr  and  consecrate  them  to  tl» 
service    of  God.     In    the   ancient  Christian 
Church,  unction  accompanied  the  ceremonies 
of  baptism  and  confirmation.     Extreme  nne- 
tlon,  or  the  anointing  persons  in  the  article  of 
death,  was  also  practised  by  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, In  comphanoe  with  the  precept  of  St 
James,  chap.  v.  14,  15  ;  and  this  extreme  IIS^ 
tlon  the  Romish  Church  has  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament     It  is  administoed  to 
none  but  such  as  are  affected  with  some  mortal 
disease,  or  In  a  decrepit  age.     It  is  refused  to 
impenitent  persons,  as  also  to  criminals^   Tbe 
parts  to  be  anointed  are,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the 
nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet,  vA 
the  reins.  The  laity  are  anointed  in  the  pslEi 
of  the  hands,  but  priests  on  the  back  of  thds. 
because  the  palms  of  their  hands  have  bees 
already  consecrated  by  ordination. 

The  oil  with  which  the  sick  person  is 
anointed  represents,  it  is  said,  the  grace  rf 
God,  which  is  iwured  down  into  the  soul ;  and 
the  prayer  used  at  the  time  of  anointing  ex- 
presses the  remission  of  sins  thereby  granted 
,  to  the  sick  person ;  for  the  prayer  is  this.-— 
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*'  By  this  holy  unction,  and  his  own  most  pious 
mercy,  may  the  Almighty  God  forgive  thee 
whatever  sins  thou  hast  committed  by  the 
sight"  when  the  eyes  are  anointed;  by  the 
hearing^  when  the  ears  are  anointed ;  and  so 
of  the  other  senses. 

The  passage  before  mentioned,  ft"om  St. 
James,  respecting  the  anointing  with  oil,  has 
been  a  source  of  difficulty  to  some  pious  minds  ; 
but,  in  order  to  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  anointing  with  oil  was  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  miraculous  cure  of  sick  persons. 
(Mark  vi.  13.)  But  since  those  extraordinary 
gifts  are  ceased,  as  being  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  gospel,  of  course 
there  is  no  warrant  now  for  using  that  cere- 
mony. 

Unction,  in  preaching,  is  that  insinuating 
tenderness  of  spirit — that  sweet,  affectionate, 
and  alluring  mode  of  address  which  impreg- 
nates the  soul  with  thrilling  feelings  of  de- 
light, and  soothes  and  draws  it  into  a  ready 
compliance  with  what  is  presented  to  it. 

Understanding,  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
things  distinctly  ;  or  that  power  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  arrive  at  a  proper  idea  or  judg- 
ment of  things.  See  Judgment,  Mind, 
SorL. 

Uniformity,  regularity ;  a  similitude  or 
resemblance  between  the  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  word  is  particularly  used  for  one  and  the 
same  form  of  public  prayers,  administration 
of  sacraments,  and  other  rites,  &c.  of  the 
C^hurch  of  England,  prescribed  by  the  famous 
Stat.  1  Kliz.  and  13,  1-4  Carol.  II.  cap.  4,  called 
the  Act  of  Uniformity^  which  see. 

Unigenitus,  tue  Bclu  the  instrument 
issued  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  1713,  against 
the  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  notes,  by  Pasquier  Quesnel,  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  and  a  celebrated  Jansenist.  The 
book,  having  occasioned  considerable  dis- 
putes, had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
court  of  Rome  in  1708;  but  this  step  being 
found  ineffectual,  Clement,  who  had  privately 
spoken  of  it  in  terras  of  rapture,  declaring  it 
to  be  an  excellent  book,  and  one  which  no 
person  resident  at  Rome  was  capable  of  writ- 
ing, proceeded  to  condemn  One  Hundred  and 
One  propositions  of  the  notes ;  such  as — 
Grace,  the  effectual  principle  of  all  good 
works ;  faith,  the  first  and  fountain  of  all 
the  graces  of  a  Christian ;  the  Scriptures 
should  be  read  by  all,  &c.  This  bull,  pro- 
cured by  Louis  and  the  Jesuits,  occasioned 
terrible  commotions  in  France.  Forty  Galli- 
can  bishops  accepted  it ;  but  it  was  opposed 
by  many  others,  especially  by  Noailles,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  Many  of  the  prelates,  and 
other  persons  eminent  for  piety  and  learning, 
appealed,  on  the  subject,  from  the  papal  au- 
thority to  that  of  a  general  council,  but  in 
vain.  A  persecution  was  raised  against  those 
who  espoused  the  principles  of  Quesnel,  and 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  flee  their  coun- 


try. By  these  means  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  greatly  injured.  Not 
only  did  they  confirm  Protestants  in  their 
separation  from  her  communion,  but  they 
strengthened  the  party  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
produced  a  sympathy  in  their  favour  on  the 
part  of  numbers  who  had  previously  felt  no 
interest  in  the  dispute. 

Union  Chapels.  See  Chapels, 
Union  Hypostatical  is  the  union  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  divine,  con- 
stituting two  natures  in  one  person.  Not 
consubstantially,  as  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  nor  physically,  as  soul  and  bod^ 
united  in  one  person ;  nor  mystically,  as  is 
between  Christ  and  believers ;  but  so  as  that 
the  manhood  subsists  in  the  second  person, 
yet  without  making  confusion,  both  makinp^ 
but  one  person.  It  was  miraculous,  Luke  l 
34,  35.  Complete  and  real :  Christ  took  a 
real  human  body  and  soul,  and  not  in  appear- 
ance. Inseparable,  Ueb.  vii.  25.  For  the 
reasons  of  this  union,  see  article  Mediator. 

Union  to  Christ,  that  act  of  divine  grace 
by  which  we  are  joined  to  Christ ;  and  is 
considered,  1.  As  virtual^  or  that  which  was 
formed  from  all  eternity,  Eph.  i.  4. — 2.  Vilai 
or  spiritual^  formed  in  the  moment  of  our  re- 
generation, John  xvii.  26  ;  1  John  iv.  13.  It 
is  represented  in  the  Scripture  by  the  strong- 
est expressions  language  can  admit  of,  and 
even  compared  to  the  union  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  John  xvii.  1 1,  21,  &c. 
It  is  also  compared  to  the  union  of  a  vine  and 
its  branches,  John  xv.  4,  5.  To  the  union  of 
our  food  with  our  bodies,  John  vi.  56,  57.  To 
the  union  of  the  body  with  the  head,  Eph.  iv. 
15,  16.  To  the  conjugal  union,  Eph.  v.  23, 
30.  To  the  union  of  a  king  and  his  subjects, 
Matt  XXV.  34,  40.     To  a  building,  1  Pet  ii. 

4,  5;  Eph.  ii.  21,  22.  It  is  also  represented 
by  an  identity  or  sameness  of  spirit  1  Cor. 
VI.  1 7.  By  an  identity  of  body,  1  Cor.  xii. 
12,  27.  By  an  identity  of  interest  Matt  xxv. 
40;  John  xx.  17.  This  union  must  be  con- 
sidered not  as  a  mere  mental  union  only  in 
comfort  or  notion :  nor  a  physical  union,  as 
between  the  head  and  the  members ;  nor  as 
an  essential  union,  or  union  with  the  divine 
nature ;  but  as  a  mystical  union,  Eph.  v.  32. 
Honourable  imion,  1  John  iiL  1,  2.  Super- 
natural union,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  Holy,  1  John  iii. 
24.  Necessary,  John  xv.  4.  Inviolable,  Kom. 
viii.  38,  39.  Some  state  it  thus :  1.  An  union 
of  natures,  Heb.  it  11. — 2.  Of  actions,  his 
obedience  being  imputed  to  us,  and  our  sins 
reckoned  to  him,  2  Cor.  v.  21. — 3.  Of  life. 
Col.  iii.  4.-4.  Of  sentiment,  2  Cor.  v.  17. — 

5.  Of  interest.  Matt  xxv.  34,  &c.— 6.  Of 
affection,  2  Cor.  v.  14. — 7.  Of  residence,  John 
xvii.  24.  The  advantages  ot  it  are  knowledge, 
Eph.  i.  18.  Fellowship,  1  Cor.  L  9.  Security, 
John  XV.  Felicity,  1  Pet  i.  8.  Spirituality, 
John  XV.  8  ;  and  indeed,  all  the  rich  commu- 
nications of  spiritual  blesungs  here  and  here* 
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after,  CoL  i.  22.  The  evidences  of  union  to 
Christ  are,  light  in  the  understanding,  1  Pet 
ii.  9.  Affection  to  him,  John  xiv.  21.  Fre- 
quent communion  with  him,  1  John  L  3.  De- 
hght  in  his  word,  ordinances,  and  people,  Ps. 
xxvii.  4  ;  cxix.  Submission  to  his  will,  and 
conformity  to  his  image,  I  John  ii.  5. — Dick- 
inson's  Letters^  let,  17 ;  Flavets  Method  of 
Grace,  ser.  2  •,  PoUiiU  on  Union ;  Brown  s 
Compend.,  b.  5.  ch.  1. 

Unitarians,  a  name  assumed  by  those  who 
confine  the  glory  and  attributes  of  divinity  to 
the  Father,  and  reAise  them  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  As  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is 
not  distmctl^  a  tenet  of  that  body,  but  is  held 
by  Trinitarians  as  strenuously  as  by  them, 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  term  has  never  been 
conceded  to  them.  For  a  greater  length  of 
time,  and  more  appositely,  they  have  been 
called  SociNiANS,  which  see. 

United  Brethren.     See  Moravians. 
Unity  of  God,  a  term  made  use  of  to  de- 
note that  there  is  but  one  God  or  self-existent 
B<»ing.     The  unity  of  God  is  argued  from  his 
necessary  existence,  self-sufficiency,   perfec- 
tion, independence,  and  omnipotence;  from 
the  unity  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature ; 
and  from  there  being  no  necessity  of  having 
more  gods  than  one ;  but  the  Scriptures  set  it 
beyond  all  doubt,  Deut  vi.  4 ;  Psal.  IxxxvL 
10;  Isa.  xliii.  10;  Mark  xiL  29;  John  xviL 
3  ;  Romans  iii.  30  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  6 ;  I  Tim. 
ii-  5.     See  Polytheism  ;    Abemethv  on  the 
Attributes  of  God,  vol.  i.  ser.  5;    Wilkinss 
Natural  Religion,  pp.  1 13,  1 14  ;  Howes  Works, 
vol.  i.  pp.  72,  73 ;    Gilts  Divinity,  vol.  L   p. 
183,  8vo.  edit ;  I<idgley*s  Divinity,  question  8. 
Univkrsalists,  those  who  suppose  that,  as 
Christ  died  for  all,  so,  before  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the 
Father,  all  shall  be  brought  to  a  participation 
of  the  benefits  of  his  death,  in  their  restora- 
tion to  holiness  and  happiness.     They  teach 
that  the  wicked  will  receive  a  punishment 
apportioned  to  their  crimes  ;  that  punishment 
itself  is  a  mediatorial  work,  and  founded  upon 
mercy  ;  that  it  is  a  mean  of  humbling,  sub- 
duing, and  finally  reconciling  the  sinner  to 
God.     They  suppose  that  the  words  eternal, 
everlasting,  &c.  as  they  sometimes  apply  to 
the  things  which  have  ended,  so  they  cannot 
apply  to  endless  misery.     They  say,  this  doc- 
trine is  the  most  consonant  to  the  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  most  worthy  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  re- 
conciled upon  any  other  plan.     They  teach 
their  followers  ardent  love  to  God ;  and  peace, 
meekness,  candour,  and  universal  love  to  men, 
they  observe,  are  the  natural  result  of  these 
views. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Universalists  were 
embraced  by  Origen  in  the  third  century,  and 
in  more  modem  times  by  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
Dr.  Cheyne,  Mr.  Hartley,  and  others.  But 
one  of  the  greatest  aii^ocaXtt%  lot  xb^  doctrine 


was  Dr.  Chaoncy.  His  arguments  are  these . 
1.  Christ  died  not  for  a  select  number  of  men 
only,  but  for  mankind  universally,  and  with- 
out exception  or  limitation,  for  the  sacred 
Scriptures  are  singularly  emphatical  in  ex- 
pressing this  truth,  1  These,  t.  10 ;  I  Cor.  xv. 
3 ;  Rom.  v.  6 ;  1  Pet  iiL  18  ;  John  L  29  ;  iil 
16,  17  ;  I  John  iL  8  ;  Heb.  ii.  9.-2.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  God  ascording  to  his  good  plea- 
sure, that  mankind  universally,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  ton  Jesus  Christ,  shall 
certainly  and  finally  be  saved,  Rom.  v.  12, 
&c;  viiL  19—24;  CoL  L  19,  20;  Eph.  iv. 
10 ;  L  9,  10 ;  2  Tim.  i.  4. — 3.  As  a  mean  in 
order  to  men's  being  made  meet  for  salvation, 
God  will  sooner  or  lioer,  in  Uiis  state  or  an- 
other, reduce  them  all  under  a  willing  sod 
obedient  subjection  to  his  moral  government. 
I  John  iiL  8  ;  John  L  29  ;  Matt  i.  21  ;  P«al 
vuL  5,  6;  Heb.  iL  6,  9 ;  PhiL  iL  9—11 ;  I 
Cor.  XV.  24—29. — ♦.  The  Scripture  langna^ 
concerning  the  reduced  or  restored,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  mediatory  interposition  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  such  as  leads  us  into  the 
thought,  that  it  is  comprehensive  of  mankiod 
universally.  Rev.  v.  13. 

The  opponents,  however,  of  Dr.  Chaimrj, 
and  this  doctrine,  observe,  on  the  contruy 
side,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  expreslj 
declare  that  the  punishment  of  the  fini^y  im- 
penitent shall  be  eternal.  Matt.  zriL  8  ;  xxv. 
41,  46  ;  Mark  ix.  43  ;  Rev.  xiv.  1 1 ;  2  Thei 
L  9  ;  Ephesians  iL  17  ;  Jade  xiiL  ;  Rev.  ix.3: 
XX.  10  ;  Matt  xiL  31, 32 ;  Luke  ziL  10 ;  3iark 
iii.  29  :  1  John  v.  16  ;  Heb.  L  4,  6  ;  x.  2€,  27; 
Matt.  xxvL  24.  See  articles  DESTBUcnoK- 
ists.  Hell. 

The  title  of  Universalists  distingnisbes  thoK 
who  embrace  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Relly.  See 
Relltamists.  Dr.  Joseph  Huntingdon  wu  a 
great  advocate  also  for  universal  salvation,  b 
ma^  be  seen  fh)m  a  posthumous  work  of  hit. 
entitled,  "  Calvinism  Improved ;  or  the  QosfA 
Illustrated  in  a  system  of  real  Grace  issuing 
in  the  Salvation  of  all  men.**  This  work  wii 
answered  by  Mr.  Nathan  Strong,  minister  d 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut ;  in  which  he  endes- 
vours  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  etenul 
misery  with  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God. 
This  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  or  »*• 
toratlon,  besides  being  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  Socinians,  has  been  defended  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Winchester,  and  after  him  bf 
Mr.  Yidler  and  others.  The  latter  has  beet 
opposed  by  Mr.  A.  Fuller  and  Mr.  C.  Jema. 
There  are  but  few  Universalists  forming  adk- 
tinct  sect  in  this  country ;  hut  in  theiJnited 
States,  their  Societies  amount  to  between  tt» 
and  three  thousand;  their  preachers  to  abost 
one  hundred  and  forty ^  and  their  reguhudj  9- 
ganised  churches  to  sixty.  The  tenet  is  afanoit 
universally  held  by  the  Protestante  of  Ge^ 
manv.  Dr.Chauncy's  SalvatkmofaUMen;vA 
a  refutation  of  this  work  by  Or.  Jotu  Ed^^rA 
of  Aew    Haven,    Glasgow,    1802;     Wk^i 
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Restoration  of  all  things ;  Hartley  on  Man ; 
UnivtrsalisU  MisceUany;  Fullers  Letters  to 
Vidler;  Letters  to  a  UniversaUst,  containing 
a  Review  of  that  controversy^  by  Scrutator ;  Mr, 
Spauldings  Treatise  on  Universalism ;  and  M. 
Stuart's  work  on  Future  Punishment,  published 
in  America. 

Unpardonable  Sin.    See  Sin,  sec  8. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  (light  and  perfec- 
tion,) among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a  certain 
oracular  manner  of  consulting  God,  which 
was  done  by  the  high  priest,  dressed  in  his 
robes,  and  having  on  his  pectoral,  or  breast- 
plate. There  have  been  a  varietur  of  opinions 
respecting  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and,  after 
all,  we  cannot  determine  what  they  were. 
I'he  use  made  of  them  was,  to  consult  God  in 
difficult  cases  reUting  to  the  whole  state  of 
Israel,  and  sometimes  in  cases  relating  to  the 
king,  the  sanhedrim,  the  general  of  the  army, 
or  some  other  great  personage. 

Ursulines,  an  order  of  nuns,  founded  ori- 
ginally by  St  Angela,  of  Brescia,  in  the 
year  1537,  and  so  called  from  St.  Ursula,  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated. 

At  first,  these  religious  did  not  live  in  com- 
munity, but  abode  separately  in  their  fathera' 
houses  ;  and  their  employment  was  to  search 
for  the  afflicted,  to  comfort  them ;  for  the  ig- 
norant, to  instruct  them ;  and  for  the  poor,  to 
relieve  them ;  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and  to 
attend  upon  the  sick ;  in  short,  to  be  always 
ready  to  do  acts  of  charity  and  compassion. 
In  1544,  Pope  Paul  III.  confirmed  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Ursulines.  Sir  Charles  Borromeo 
brought  some  of  them  fh>m  Brescia  to  Milan, 
where  they  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four 


hundred.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  his  suc- 
cessors Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V.  granted  new 
privileges  to  this  congregation.  In  process  of 
time,  the  Ursulines,  who  before  lived  sepa- 
rately, began  to  live  in  community,  and  em- 
brace the  regular  life.  The  first  who  did  so 
were  the  Ursulines  of  Paris,  established  there 
in  1604,  who  entered  into  the  cloister  in  the 
vear  1614,  by  virtue  of  a  boll  of  Pope  Paul  V. 
The  foundress  of  the  Ursulines  of  France, 
was  Madame  Frances  de  Bermond,  who  in 
1574  engaged  about  twenty -five  young  women 
of  Avignon,  to  embrace  the  institute  of  St 
Angela  of  Brescia.  The  principal  employ  of 
the  Ursulines,  since  their  establishment  mto 
a  regular  order,  was  to  instruct  young  women  $ 
and  their  monasteries  were  a  kmd  of  schools, 
where  young  ladies  of  the  best  families  re- 
ceived their  education. 

Usury,  the  gain  taken  for  the  loan  of  money 
or  wares.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to  lend 
money  upon  usury  to  strangers,  Deut  xxiiL 
20 ;  but  were  prohibited  to  take  usury  from 
their  brethren  of  Israel,  at  least  if  they  were 
poor,  Exod.  xxiL  25 ;  Lev.  xxv.  35,  37.  From 
the  Scriptures  speaking  against  the  practice  of 
usury,  some  have  thought  it  unlawful,  Psa. 
XV.  5 ;  Prov.  xxviil  8  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  8.  But  it 
is  replied,  that  usury  there  only  means  immo- 
derate interest,  or  oppression,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  indigent  circumstances  of  our 
neighbour ;  that  it  seems  as  lawful  for  a  man 
to  receive  interest  for  money,  which  another 
takes  pain  with,  improves,  but  runs  the  hazard 
of  in  trade,  as  it  is  to  receive  rent  for  our  land, 
which  another  takes  pain  with,  improves,  hot 
runs  the  hazard  of  in  husbandry. 


V. 


Valentinians,  a  sect  who  sprung  up  in  the 
second  century,  and  were  so  called  from  their 
leader  Valentinus.  The  Valentinians  were 
only  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  who  realized  or 
personified  the  Platonic  ideas  concerning  the 
Deity,  whom  they  called  Pleroma  or  Plenitude, 
Their  system  was  this :  the  first  principle  is 
Bytbos,  I.  f.  Depth,  which  remained  many  ages 
unknown,  having  with  it  Ennoe  or  Thought, 
and  Sige  or  Silence:  fW)m  these  sprung  the 
Nous  or  Intelligence,  which  is  the  only  Son, 
equal  to,  and  alone  capable  of  comprehending 
the  Bytbos.  The  sister  of  Nous  they  called 
Alethia  or  Truth ;  and  these  constituted  the 
first  quatemity  of  iEons,  which  were  the 
source  and  original  of  all  the  rest :  for  Nous  and 
Alethia  produced  the  world  and  life  ;  and  fh>m 
these  two  proceeded  man  and  the  church.  But 
besides  these  eight  principal  JEons,  there  were 
twenty-two  more ;  the  last  of  which,  called 
Sophuij  being  desirous  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  Bythos,  gave  herself  a  great  deal  of 
oneaiiness,  which  created  in  her  Anger  and 


Fear,  of  which  was  bom  Matter.  But  the 
Horofl  or  Bounder  stopped  her,  preserved  her 
in  the  Pleroma,  and  restored  her  to  perfec- 
tion. Sophia  then  produced  the  Chnst  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brought  the  JEons  to 
their  last  perfection,  and  made  every  one  of 
them  contribute  their  utmost  to  form  a  Saviour. 
Her  Enthymese  or  Thought,  dwelling  near 
the  Pleroma,  perfected  by  the  Christ,  produced 
every  thing  that  is  in  this  world  by  its  divert 
passions.  The  Christ  sent  into  it  the  Saviour, 
accompanied  with  angels,  who  delivered  it 
from  its  passions  without  annihilating  it ;  from 
thence  was  formed  corporeal  matter.  And  in 
this  manner  did  they  romance  concerning 
God,  nature,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Vatican  Manuscript.     See  Bible  MSSL 
Vanists,  the  partisans  of  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
whose  religious  views  were  clouded  and  mys- 
tical,  tho^h  his  character  appears  to  have 
been  noble,  brave,  and  disinterested. 

Vanity,  emptiness.    It  is  often  applied  to 
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the  man  who  wishes  you  to  think  more  highly  \ 
of  him  than  what  he  really  deseires;  hence 
the  vain  man  flatters  in  order  to  he  flattered; 
is  always  fond  of  praise  ;  endeavours  to  bribe 
others  into  a  good  opinion  of  himself  by  his 
complaisance,  and  sometimes  even  by  good 
offices,  though  often  displayed  with  unnecessary 
ostentation.  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  this 
world,  as  unsatisfactory,  Ecc  i,  2 ;  to  lying,  Ps. 
iv.  2 ;  to  idols,  Deut  xxxiL  2 1 ;  to  whatever  dis- 
appoints our  hopes,  Ps.  Ix.   11.     See  Pride. 

vARiors  Rkadinu8.     See  Readings. 

Vedas,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
believed  to  be  revealed  by  God,  and  called 
immortal.  They  are  considered  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  and 
are  four  in  number.  The  principal  part  of 
them  is  that  which  explains  the  duties  of  man 
in  methodical  arrangement  The  fourth  book 
contains  a  system  of  divine  ordinances.  See 
the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Ucscarchta. 

Veneration,  an  affection  compounded  of 
awe  and  love,  and  which,  of  all  others,  be- 
comes creatures  to  bear  toward  their  infinitely 
perfect  Creator.     See  Devotion. 

Venial  Sins.  According  to  a  distinction 
invented  by  the  schoolmen,  and  adopted  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  some  sins  are  pardonable, 
others  not.  To  the  former  they  give  the  name 
of  rt-wiW,  to  the  latter,  that  of  mortal  sins. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  his  followers,  lay  down 
•even  distinctions  between  them,  but  they  are 
most  frivolous,  as  Baxter  has  shown  in  the 
fourteen  arguments  which  he  has  employed  in 
their  confutation.  It  is  most  certain  that,  as 
the  smallest  sins  contain  in  them  rebellion 
against  the  supreme  authority  of  God,  they 
must  be  in  their  ow  n  nature  mortal,  or  deserv- 
ing of  death  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  sin  so  great  that  it  will  not  be  forgiven, 
on  repentance  and  faith  in  the  atonement. 

Veracity  of  God  is  his  truth,  or  an  exact 
correspondence  and  conformity  between  his 
word  and  his  mind.  Moses  says,  "  He  is  a  God 
of  truth."  Ileistruein  andof  liimself;  he  truly 
and  really  exists ;  lie  is  the  true  and  living  God ; 
all  his  pi'ifections  are  true  and  real;  truth  is 
essential  to  him  ;  it  is  pure  and  perfect  in  him ; 
it  is  the  first  and  original  in  him ;  he  is  the 
fountain  of  truth ;  all  his  works  in  creation, 
provi«lence,  and  grace,  arc  according  to  truth. 
See  Faithfilnehs  of  God. 

Verstiiorists,  a  sect  that  derived  its  deno- 
mination from  Jacob  Verschoor,  a  native  of 
Flushing,  who,  in  the  year  1680,  out  of  a  per- 
verse and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  tenets 
of  Cooceius  and  Spinosa,  produced  a  new 
fonn  of  religion,  equally  remarkable  for  its 
extravagance  and  impiety.  His  disciples  and 
followers  were  called  Hebrews,  on  account  of 
the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  they  all, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Their  sei\l\men\&  v;*?tc  ucarly  the 
Miiic  as  the  llallemuls.    ^c  \\xti¥.i«v^^. 


Vertabiets,  among  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians, are  soch  as  have  acquired  a  degree  cor 
responding  to  that  of  doctor  in  divinity 
among  us.  This  degree  is  conferred  with  the 
same  solemnities  as  holy  orders :  and  those 
who  receive  it  are  appealed  to  in  all  religions 
debates ;  they  preach  in  the  charches ;  recon- 
cile differences ;  and  exert  themseWes  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  Armenian  creed.  They 
are  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  their  hearers,  or  of  those  who  apply  to  them 
for  the  decision  of  any  religions  question. 

Veto  Act,  an  act  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
which  Presbyteries  are  compelled,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  male  communicants  of  a  parish 
object  to  the  settlement  of  a  presentee,  to  reject 
such  presentee,  without  assigning  a  reason. 

Vicar,  a  priest  of  a  parish,  the  predial 
tithes  whereof  are  impropriate  or  appropriated; 
that  is,  belong  either  to  a  chapter,  rehgioos 
house,  &c.  or  to  a  laj-man,  who  receives  them, 
and  onl^  allows  the  vicar  the  small  tithes,  or  a 
convenient  salary. 

Vice,  a  fault ;  the  opposite  of  virtue. 
Vigil,  the  eve  or  day  before  any  solemn 
feast,  because  then  Christians  were  wont  to 
watch,  fast,  and  pray  in  their  churches. 

ViRoiNiTT,  Penetrative,  such  an  extra- 
ordinary or  perfect  gift  of  chastity,  to  which 
some  have  pretended,  that  it  overpowered  thwe 
by  whom  they  have  been  surrounded,  ai^ 
created  in  them  an  insensibility  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  fiesh.  The  Virgin  Mary,  according  to 
some  Romanists,  was  possessed  of  this  gift, 
which  made  those  who  beheld  her,  notwith- 
standing her  beauty,  to  have  no  sentiments 
but  such  as  were  consistent  with  chastity. 

Virginity,  Perpetuai-,  is  ascribed  to  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  by  the  Eastern  or  Greik 
Church,  which  calls  her  accTrapPcvoc,  and  by 
the  Romans,  which  calls   her  Semper  Virr/K 
In  every  age  of  the  church,  however,  th^ 
have  been  those  who  have  maintained  that  she 
only  continued  a  virgin  till  the  nativity  of 
Christ.    Epiphanius,  and  after  him  Augustine, 
give   such   the    name   of  Antidiannariixnitff. 
Kishop  Pearson  maintains  the  affirmative,  on 
the    following  very  unsatisfactory   groands; 
her  peculiar  eminency  and  unparalleled  privi- 
lege ;  the  special  honour  and  reverence  due  to 
her  Son,  and  ever  paid  by  her ;  the  regard  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  came  upon  her.  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  which    ovcrshadoved 
her ;  and  the  singular  goodness  and  piety  of 
Joseph,  her  husband.     B3'  an  accomraodafioii 
of  Ezek.  xliv.  2,  he,   and   many  others,  ere 
inclined  to  support  the  same  side  of  the  qutrs- 
tion.     With  respect  to  Matt  i.  25,  where  it  is 
said,    "Joseph  knew  her  not  until  she  had 
brought  forth  her  first-bom  Son,"  it  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  equivocal ;  but  Canip- 
bell,  Whitby,   Bloomfield,    and  other  critics, 
regard  the  phrase  as  favouring  the  contrarv 
\  Qv^\i\Qti^  VVxal  she  did  not  continue  a  virgin* 
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See  especially  Whitby's  Note,  and  we  may  well 
acquiesce  in  the  sentimentof  Basil,  there  Quoted : 
"what  she  was  afterwards,  (after  the  birth  of 
otir  Saviour,)  let  us  leave  undiscussed,  as  being 
of  small  concern  to  the  mystery." 

Virtue,  a  term  used  in  various  significa- 
tions. Some  define  it  to  be  "  living  according 
to  nature ;"  others,  "  universal  benevolence  to 
being."  Some,  again,  place  it  "  in  regard  to 
truth;"  others  in  the  "moral  sense."  Some 
place  it  in  **  the  imitation  of  God ;"  others, 
"  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  fellow  creatures." 
Some,  again,  think  it  consists  "in  mediocrity," 
supposing  vice  to  consist  in  extremes ;  others 
have  placed  it  in  "  a  wise  regard  to  our  own 
interest"  Dr.  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle 
of  sympathy ;  and  Paley  defines  it  to  be  the 
doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting 
happiness.  Some  of  these  definitions  are  cer- 
tainly objectionable.  Perhaps  those  who 
place  it  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  fellow  crea- 
tures may  come  as  near  to  the  truth  as  any. 
S<*e  Eduiards  and  Jameson  on  Virtue ;  Gnwe*8 
and  Paleifs  Moral  Phil. ;  Cumberland's  Law 
of  Nature^  cap.  i.  §  4 ;  Beattie's  Elements  of 
^foral  Science^  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  77;  Dr.  Watts  8 
St  If  Ijpve  and  Virtue  Reconciled^  2nd  vol.  of  his 
work,  last  edition. 

Vision,  the  supernatural  representation  of 
nn  object  to  a  man  when  waking,  as  in  a  glass  I 
which  places  the  visage  before  him.     It  was  I 


one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  the  prophets, 
Isa.  i.  1.;  xxi.  2. 

Visitation,  the  survey  or  inspection  per- 
formed by  a  bishop  in  his  diocese,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  church.  In  a  divine  or 
spiritual  sense,  it  is  taken  either  for  a  commu- 
nication of  divine  love,  or  for  any  calamity 
affecting  a  nation. 

VoLU>fTARiE8,  those  who  advocate  what  if 
called  the  Voluntary  Principle.  See  Principlb, 
Voluntary. 

Vow,  a  solemn  and  religious  promise  or 
oath.  (See  Oath.)  It  is  more  particularly 
taken  for  a  solemn  promise  made  to  God,  ia 
which  we  bind  ourselves  to  do  or  forbear 
somewhat  for  the  promoting  of  his  glory.  Un- 
der the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  vows 
were  very  common,  Judg.  xi. ;  Num.  xxx.  But 
in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  com- 
mand whatever  for  the  observation  of  them. 
Hence  it  is  supposed  that  vows  belong  more  to 
the  ceremonial  law  than  to  the  Gospel ;  and 
that  we  are  to  be  more  dependent  on  divine 
grace  to  keep  us,  than  to  make  resolutions 
and  vows  which  we  do  not  know  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  perform ;  and  we  certainly  ought  not 
to  vow  any  thing  but  what  we  are  able  to  perform. 

Vuixjate,  a  very  ancient  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  authentic.  See  Bible, 
ancient  versions,  10,  3. 
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Wahabegs,  a  modem  Mohammedan  sect, 
founded  by  Sheik  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abd 
el  Waheb,  in  honour  of  whom  they  bear  the 
name.  They  profess  to  have  reformed  Islam- 
ism,  and  reduced  it  to  its  primitive  simplicity. 
They  reject  the  worship  of  the  prophet  as 
gross  idolatry,  and  adhere  strictly  to  the  Koran. 
They  otherwise  observe  all  the  religious  rites 
of  the  Mohammedans,  the  number  of  the 
prayers,  the  genuflexions,  the  fast  of  the 
Uamadan,  and  abstinence  from  wine  and  all 
spirituous  liquors.  They  inflict  death  on  all 
Mussulmans  who  do  not  renounce  the  wor- 
ship of  Mohammed.  The  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians they  leave  unmolested.  They  originated 
in  the  small  tribe  of  Nedshi,  in  \emen;  but 
their  founder  undertook  an  expedition  into 
Syria,  and  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Eu- 
phnites ;  and  having  collected  a  number  of 
tribes  from  the  Arabian  desert,  who  became 
converts  to  his  views,  he  formed  them  into  a 
distinct  nation,  under  the  government  of  Eben 
Send,  as  their  civil  governor,  and  himself  as 
tlit'Lr  I  man,  or  spiritual  ruler.  This  appears 
to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  middle  of 
last  century ;  but  no  measures  were  taken 
against  the  Wahabees  by  the  Porte  till  the 
year  1798,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 


Pasha  of  Bagdad,  but  without  effect,  which 
emboldened  ^em  to  leave  the  desert ;  and  in 
1801  and  1802  they  met  with  signal  success,  took 
great  booty  from  the  neighbouring  Mohamme- 
dans, and  captured  Mecca  itself,  where  they 
established  their  power  in  lieu  of  that  of  the 
Grand  Sultan,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  head  and  pro- 
tector of  the  faithful.  The  residence  of  Send 
was  now  fixed  at  Dreich,  where  he  had  a 
palace,  and  lived  in  all  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  an  eastern  prince.  In  1803  and  1804 
he  made  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Bagdad  and 
Bussorah,  but  took  Medina  in  1804,  and  in 
1805  Jidda,  which  had  formerly  baffled  all  his 
attempts  to  subdue  it.  The  Porte  was  now 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  for  permission 
to  send  an  escort  from  Damascus  with  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  that  annually  proceeded 
to  Mecca ;  and  these  caravans  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  have  weapons,  flags,  or  music,  or 
to  enter  the  holy  city  on  carpets,  as  formerly. 
In  1807,  the  Wahabees  stood  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power  ;  since  which  time  they  have  been 
repeatedly  repulsed,  but  they  still  continue 
to  form  a  powerful  body,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  Turkish  government,  and  to  the 
terror  of  l\xe   \>\V^\xoa,  ^>aft  \f«waw^  \:tw^ 
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all  parts  of  the  East  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet 

Waldenses,  or  Valdenses,  a  sect  of  re- 
formers, who  made  their  first  appearance 
about  the  year  1 160.  They  were  most  nome- 
rous  about  the  valleys  of  Piedmont ;  and  hence, 
some  say,  they  were  called  Valdenses,  or 
Vaudois,  and  not  fit>m  Peter  Valdo,  as  others 
suppose.  Mosheim,  however,  gives  this  ac- 
count of  them  :  he  says  that  Peter,  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Lyons,  sumamed  Valdensis,  or 
Validisius,  from  Vaux,  or  Waldum,  a  town  in 
the  marquisate  of  Lyons,  being  extremely 
sealous  tor  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and 
Christian  knowledge,  employed  a  certain 
priest,  called  Stephanus  de  Evisa,  about  the 
year  1160,  in  translating,  from  Latin  into 
French,  the  four  Gospels,  with  other  books  of 
holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  remarkable  sen- 
tences of  the  ancient  doctors,  which  were  so 
highly  esteemed  in  this  century.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  perused  these  sacred  books, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  than  he 
perceivcMl  that  the  religion  which  was  now 
taught  in  the  Roman  church,  differed  totally 
from  that  which  was  originally  inculcated  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Struck  with  this 
glaring  contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  pontiffs  and  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
animated  with  zeal,  he  abandoned  his  mer- 
cantile vocation,  distributed  his  riches  among 
the  poor,  (whence  the  Waldenses  were  called 
the  poor  men  of  Lyons,)  and  forming  an 
association  with  other  pious  men  who  had 
adopted  his  sentiments  and  his  turn  of  devo- 
tion, he  began,  in  the  year  1180,  to  assume 
the  quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  instruct 
the  multitude  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity. 

Soon  after  Peter  had  assumed  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
the  other  rulers  of  the  church  in  that  pro- 
vince, vigorously  opposed  him.  However, 
their  opposition  was  unsuccessful ;  for  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  that  religion  which 
those  good  men  taught,  the  spotless  innocence 
that  shone  forth  iu  their  lives  and  actions, 
and  the  noble  contempt  of  riches  and  honours 
which  was  couspicuous  in  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  and  conversation,  appeared  so  engag- 
ing to  all  such  as  had  any  sense  of  true  piety, 
that  the  number  of  their  followers  daily  in- 
creased. They  accordingly  formed  religious 
assemblies,  first  in  France,  and  afterwards  in 
Lombardy  ;  frona  whence  they  propagated 
their  sect  throughout  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  with 
such  invincible  fortitude,  that  neither  fire  nor 
sword,  nor  the  most  cruel  inventions  of  merci- 
less persecution,  could  damp  their  zeal,  or 
entirely  ruin  their  cause. 

The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldo  ond  his  fol- 
lowers were  neither  employed  nor  designed 
to  introduce  new  doctrines  into  the  church, 
sor  to  propose  new  articles  of  faith  to  Chris- 


tians.    All  they  aimed  at  was,  to  reduce  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  goTemment,  and  the 
manners  both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to 
that  amiable  simplicity  and  primitive  sanctity 
that  characterized  the   apostolic    ages,   and 
which  appear  so  strongly  recommended  in  the 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  holy  religion.     In  consequence  of  thU 
design,  they   complained    that    the    Roman 
church  had  degenerated,  under  Constantine 
the   Great,  from  its    primitive    parity   and 
sanctity.     They  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  pontic  and  maintained  that  the  rulers 
and  ministers  of  the  church  were  oV.iged,  by 
their  vocation,  to  imitate  the  poverty  of  the 
;  apostles,  and  to  procure  for  themselves  a  sub- 
sistence by  the  work  of  their  hands.     They 
I  considered  every  Christian  as^  in  a  certain 
measure,  qualified  and  authorized  to  instruct, 
exhort,   and  confirm  the   brethren   in  their 
Christian  course ;  and  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  penitential  discipliue  of 
the  church,  i.  e.  the  expiation  of  transgres- 
sions by  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  which  the 
new-invented  doctrine  of  indulgences  had  al- 
most totally  abolished.     They  at   the  same 
time  affirmed,  that  every  pious  Christian  was 
quahfied  and  entitled  to  prescribe  to  the  peni- 
tent the  kind  or  degree  of  satis&ction  or  ex- 
piation  that  their    transgressions    required; 
that  confession  made  to   priests  was  by  no 
means  necessary,  since  the  humble  offender 
might  acknowledge  his  sins  and  testify  his 
repentance  to  any  true  believer,   and  mirbt 
expect  from  such  the  counsel  and  admonitioo 
which  his  case  demanded.     They  maintained, 
that  the  power  of  delivering  sinners  from  tbe 
guilt  and  punishment  of  their  offences  be- 
longed to  God  alone ;  nud  that  indulgences,  of 
consequence,  were  the  criminal  inyentions  of 
sordid  avarice.     They  looked  open  the  pray- 
ers and  other  ceremonies  that  were  instituted 
in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  vain,  useless  and  ab- 
surd,  and  denied  the  existence  of  departed 
souls  in  an  intermediate  state  of  purificjitioo : 
aflirming  that  they  were  immediately,  upon 
their  separation  from  the  body,   received  into 
heaven,  or  thrust  dowh  to  helL     These  and 
other  tenets  of  a  like  nature  composed  tbe 
system  of  doctrine  propagated  by  the  Wal- 
denses     It  is  also  said,  that  several  of  th« 
Waldenses  denied  the    obligation   of  in&nt 
baptism,  and  that  others  rejected  water  bap- 
tism  entirely ;  but  Wall  has  proved  that  in- 
fant baptism  was  generaUy  practised  amoag 
them. 

Their  rules  of  practice  were  eztremelv 
austere;  for  they  adopted  as  the  model  ol 
their  moral  discipline  the  sermon  of  Christ  c^ 
the  mount,  which  they  interpreted  and  ex- 
plained in  the  roost  rigorous  and  Literal  mac- 
ner;and  consequently  prohibited  and  con- 
demned in  their  society  all  wars,  and  suits  of 
law,  and  all  attempts  towards  the  acqiiisitiofi 
of  wealth,  the  inflicting  of  capital  ponish* 
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mcntfi,  self- defence  against  unjust  violence, 
and  oaths  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centurj-,  those  of  them  who  lived  in  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  and  who  had  embraced  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church 
of  Geneva,  were  oppressed  and  persecuted  in 
the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  manner  by 
the  ministers  of  Rome.  This  persecution 
was  carried  on  with  peculiar  marks  of  rage 
and  enormity  in  the  years  IC55, 1656,  and  1696, 
and  seemed  to  portend  nothing  less  than  the 
total  extinction  of  that  unhappy  nation.  The 
most  horrid  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
were  exhibited  in  this  theatre  of  papal  tyran- 
ny ;  and  the  few  Waldenses  that  survived 
were  indebted  for  their  existence  and  support 
to  the  intercession  made  for  them  bv  the 
English  and  Dutch  govinrnments,  and  also  by 
the  Swiss  cantons,  who  solicited  the  clemency 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  on  their  behalf. 

Walton,   Brian,   editor  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  was  bom  at  Cleaveland,  in  the  S'orth 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1600.     He 
was  firFt  admitted  into  Magdalen  College,  and 
aArrwards  removed  to   Peterhouse,  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  in  1623.     About  that  time  he  taught 
a  school  and  officiated  as  curate,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  whence  he  removed  to  I«ondon, 
and  lived  for  a  little  time   under  Mr.  Stock, 
rector  of  Allhallows,  in  Bread-street     After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stock,  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Martin's  Orgar,  in  London,  and  of  Saa- 
don,  in  Elssex,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
admitted  in   1635.     In   1639  he  commenced 
doctor  of  divinity  ;  at   which  time  he  was 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  cIn  il  war, 
he  was  summoned  by  the  House  of  Commous 
as  a  delinquent,  sequestered  from  his  living  of 
8t.  Martin's  Orgar,  plundered,  and  obliged  to 
fly ;  but  whether  he  went  to  Oxford  directly, 
or  to  his  other  living  at  Sandon,  in   Essex, 
does  not  appear.     Of  the  latter,  however,  he 
was  speedily  dispossessed,  after  having  been 
grievously  harassed,  and  forced  to  seek  an 
asylum  for  his  life  ;  so  obnoxious  was  he  be- 
come to  the  parlinmentary  party,  by  his  zeal 
for  the  church  and  king.  Retiring  to  Oxford, 
he  was,  on  the  12th  of  August,   1645,   incor- 
pq^ated   in  the   university,  and  now  formed 
the  noble  scheme  of  publishing  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
learned   men,    be   publishini  in   1657,  in  six 
volumes,  folio.  See  Bible,  Polvclott.    The 
Prolegomena  and  Appendix  to  this  immortal 
work,  were  attacked  by  Dr.  John  Owen,  in 
1659,  in  "  Considerations,"  &c.  to  which  Dr. 
Walton  replied,  in  a  piece  under  the  title  of 
**  the  Considerator  Considered,  *  &c,  8vo.  Af- 
ter the  Restoration  he  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent the  Polyglott  Bible  to  Charles  II.,  who 
made  him  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  soon  after 
promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.     In 


September,  1661,  he  went  to  take  possession 
of  his  see,  and  was  met  upon  the  road,  and 
received  with  such  a  concourse  of  gentry, 
clergy,  and  military  men,  attended  by  such 
acclamations  of  thousands  of  the  people,  as 
had  never  been  known  in  that  quarter  on  any 
similar  occasion,  and,  it  may  be  added,  not 
much  in  the  character  of  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel !  This  glory,  however  great,  proved 
short-lived,  for  Bishop  Walton,  on  his  return 
to  Ix>ndon,  about  two  months  aher,  died  at  his 
house  in  Aldersgate-street,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1661,  and  was  interred  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Brit, 
Biog. ;  Jones's  Christian  Biog. 

Warbcrton,  William,   bishop  of  Glou- 
cester,  an    English   prelate  of    the   greatest 
abilities,  was  bom  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  in 
I  the  county   of  Nottingham,  on   the   24th  of 
December,  1691.   His  father  was  George  War- 
burton,  an  attorney  and  town  clerk  of  that 
place.     His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Hobraan,  an  alderman  of  the 
same  town.     The  bishop  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  under  Mr.  Weston,  then 
master  of  Okeham  School,  in   Rutlandshire. 
His  original  designation  was  to  the  same  pro- 
fession as  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  placed  clerk  to  an  at- 
torney, with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was 
qualified  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own 
account     He  was  then  admitted  to  one  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  and  for  some  years 
continued  in  the  employment  of  attorney  and 
6r>licitor,  at  the  place  of  his  birth.     To  the 
peculiar  education  of  Warburton  may  be  as* 
cribed  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  charac- 
ter;  himself,  at  first  an  obscure   proviucial 
attorney,  undisciplined  in  the  court  of  aca- 
demical   study,    and    refused  when   he   had 
even  risen  to  celebrity  a  common  academi- 
cal  honour,   he  cherished,   in    after    life,    a 
great  dislike  to  the  regular  disciplinarians  of 
leaniiug  ;  and  it  was  at  once  his  delight  and 
pride  to  confound  the  followers  of  the  beaten 
path  in  study,  by  recondite  erudition,  and  to 
dazzle  and  astound   the  supporters  of  esta- 
blished principles  and  maxims,  by  combating 
them  with  a  force  of  reason  and  strength  of 
logic  which  was  as  unexampled  as  it  was  au- 
dacious.    His  learning  and  his  mental  powers 
were  equally  established  without  assistance, 
and  be  loved  to  show  how  his  inbred  mental 
vigour  had  triumphed  over  difficulties.    From 
the  same  source  arose  both  the  excellences 
and  defects  of  his  character. 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  an  ingenious 
writer,  that  he  was  for  some  time  usher  at  a 
school ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  in  1 724,  his 
first  work,  consisting  of  translations  from 
Ca?sar,  Pliny,  Claudian,  and  others,  appeared 
under  the  title  of  **  Miscellaneous  Transla- 
tions, in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  Roman  Poets, 
Orators,  and  Historians."*     That  work  was 
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dedicated  to  hie  early  patfon.  Sir  Robert  Sut- 
ton, and  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  ecclesiastical  preferment     At 
this  period,  it  has  been  supposed,  he  had  not 
abandoned  his  profession,  and  it  is  certain  he 
did  not  attend  to  it  long  afterwards.     In  1727 
his   second  work,  entitled,  ''  A  Critical  and 
Philosophical    Inquiry    into    the  Causes  of 
Prodigies  and  Miracles,  as  related  by  Histo- 
rians,'* &c.  was  published,  in  12mo.,  and  was 
also  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton.     He  was  | 
at  this  time  in  orders ;  and  on  the  2.')th  of , 
April,  172X,  had  the   honour  to  be  in  the 
king's  libt  of  masters  of  art«,  created  at  Cam- 
bridge on  his  Majesty's  visit  to  that  univer- 
sity.    In  June,  the  same  year,  he  was  pre- 
sented by   Sir  Kobert  Sutton  to  the  rectory 
of  Ilurnl  Hroughton,  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln ;  a  living  worth  200/.  a  year,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.     A  great  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  he  spent  at  that  place ;    he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters,  and  there 
planniHl,  and  in  part  executed,  some  of  his 
most  important  works.    Several  years  elapsed, 
after  obtaining  this  preferment,  before  Mr. 
"^Varburton  appeared  again  in  the  world  as  a 
writer.     In  17*^0  he  emerged  from  the  com- 
parative oliseurity  of  a  private  life,  into  the 
notice  of  the  world.      I'he  first   publicati(m 
which   rendered   him   afterwards  celebratetl, 
DOW  appeared  under  the  title  of  **  The  Al- 
liance  bi'tween  Church   and  State;    or,  the 
Necessity  and   Eqtiity  of  an  Established  Re- 
ligion and  a  Test  I^w,  demonstrated  fn>ro  the 
Essence  and  End  of  Civil  Society,  upon  the 
fundamental  Principles  of  the  l^w  of  Nature 
and  Nations,"  in  three  parts,  the  first  treating 
of  a  civil  and  religious  society  ;  the  second,  of 
an  established  church  ;  and  the  third,  of  a  test 
law,8vo.    At  theend  was  announced  the  scheme 
of  *'  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  in  which  ' 
he  had  at  this  time  made  considerable  progress. 
In  the  last  mentioned,  as  in  other  works, 
Warburton,  accounting  dissent  from  his  fa- 
Tourite  theories  as  a  crime  of  the  blackest 
dye,  punished  all  nonconformists  to  the  idol  , 
he  had  set  up,  with  a  most  merciless  measure  ' 
of  pains  and  pi'nalties.     The  first  volume  of  ' 
the  "Divine   Legation  of  Moses"  was  pub- 
lished  in  January,    17.37-8,  and   which,  ac 
cording  to  the   author,   *'  demonstrated  the 
princii»les  of  a  religious  deist,  from  the  omis- 
sions  of    the  doctrine   of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation," in  six  books.      This  work   pro- 
duced several  answers,  and  a  universal  war 
commenced   at   his  first  rise  in  the  literary  | 
world,  and  was  proclaimed  against  him.  That  j 
his  innovating  and  paradoxical  spirit  should  ' 
procure  him  many  adversaries,  was  hardly  to  ' 
be  doubted  ;  but,  as  if  the  hypotheses  he  ad-  \ 
vanced  were  matters  of  established  belief,  he 
resented  every  departure  from  them  as  a  de- 
parture from  trutb  \lse\^,  «iiiA  Vv\s  Impatience 
of  contradiction   frecvaenXY^  \)xv)V^  oxa,  Viv 
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angry  defiance  against  his  oppoflerg,  and  over- 
whelmed them  with  a  torrent  of  scurrility, 
strengthened  by  an  unequalled  force  of  argu- 
ment and  promptitude  of  wit.  In  answer  to 
the  first  attacks  made  on  his  ^Legation  of 
Moses,"  he  published,  two  months  afterwards, 
**  A  Vindication  of  the  Anthor  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  from  the  Aspersions  of 
the  Countr)-  Gentleman's  Letter  in  the  Weekly 
Miscellany  of  February  Uth,  1737 — 8,"  8va 
A  second  edition  of  **  The  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,"  also  appeared,  in  November,  175$. 
Of  this  work  Gibbon  said,  ^  it  was  a  monu- 
ment crumbling  in  the  dust,  of  the  vigy^iur 
and  weakness  of  the  human  mind."  In  1741 
the  second  volume  of  **  The  Divine  Legation," 
in  two  parts,  containing  books  iv.,  v.,  and  vL, 
was  published ;  as  was  also  a  second  edition 
of  **The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State" 
**  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses"  had  dot 
been  published  some  time,  and  rarious  an- 
swers and  objections  to  it  had  appeared  from 
dififercnt  quarters.  In  1744  Mr.  Warbartoa 
turned  his  attention  to  those  attacks  on  his 
favourite  work ;  and  defended  himself  in  a 
manner  which,  whilst  it  did  not  prove  him  to 
be  possessed  of  much  homility  or  diffidence, 
at  least  demonstrated  that  he  knew  how  to 
wield  the  weapons  of  controversy  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  His  first  defence  now  ap- 
peared, under  the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  several 
occasional  Reflections,  in  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Middleton,  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Master  of 
the  Charter-house,  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  and 
others ;  serving  to  explain  and  jostify  diven 
Passages  in  the  Divine  legation,  as  mr  as  it 
is  yet  advanced;  wherein  is  considered  the 
Relation  the  several  Parts  bear  to  each  other 
and  the  whole ;  together  with  an  Appendix, 
in  Answer  to  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  An 
Examination  of  Mr.  W 's  Second  Pro- 
position,'" 8vo.  And  this  was  followed,  next 
year,  by  "  Remarks  on  seTeral  occasional  Re- 
flections, in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  Stebbini: 
and  Sykes,  serving  to  explain  and  justify  tfaie 
Two  Dissertations  in  the  Divine  Lotion, 
concerning  the  command  to  Abraham,  to  offer 
up  his  Son,  and  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
Theocracy,  objected  to  by  those  learned 
Authors,'  part  two,  and  last,  8va  Both  these 
answers  are  couched  in  those  high  terms  c^ 
confident  superiority  which  marked  almost 
every  performance  that  came  from  his  yea 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  this 
juncture  the  kingdom  was  under  an  alarm, 
occasioned  hy  the  rebellion  breaking  out  ic 
ScotUind.  Those  who  wished  well  to  the 
then  established  government,  found  it  nece«- 
sary  to  exert  every  effort  which  conld  be  used 
against  the  invading  enemy.  The  clergy 
were  not  wanting  on  their  part ;  and  no  one 
did  more  service  than  Mr.  Warburton,  who 
published  three  very  celebrated  sermons  at 
this  important  crisis.  Notwithstanding  his 
^c^^V  ^w^«Kions,  his  acknowledged  abiliticffi 
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and  his  established  repntation,  a  reputation 
founded  on  the  durable  basis  of  learning,  and 
upheld  by  the  decent  and  attentive  perform- 
ance of  every  official  duty  incident  to  his 
station,  he  did  not  receive  any  addition  to  the 
preferment  given  him  in  1728,  by  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  (except  the  chaplainship  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,)  until  April,  1746,  when  he  iras 
uniinimously  called  by  the  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  be  their  preacher.  About  this 
time  the  publication  of  Dr.  Middleton's  "  In- 
quiry concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers," 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  was  con- 
ducted with  great  warmth  and  asperity  on 
both  sides,  and  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
either  party.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  War- 
burton  published  an  excellent  performance, 
written  with  a  degree  of  candour  and  temper, 
which  it  is  to  be  lamented  he  did  not  always 
exercise.  The  title  of  it  was,  **  Julian  ;  or, 
a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  the  Ein- 
|>eror*s  attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  1750;"  8vo.  A  second  edition 
of  this  discourse,  with  additions,  appeared 
in  1751. 

In  1753,  Mr.  Warburton  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  course  of  sermons,  preached  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  entitled  **  The  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  occasion- 
ally opened  and  explained."  This,  in  the 
subsequent  year,  was  followed  by  a  second. 
At  this  advanced  period  of  his  life,  that 
preferment  which  his  abilities  might  have 
claimed,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  with- 
held, seemed  to  be  approaching  towards 
him.  On  September  17th,  1754,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  bis  Majesty's  chaplains  m 
ordinary;  and,  in  the  next  year,  was  pre- 
sented to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mangcy.  About 
the  same  time,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dr.  Her- 
ring, then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a 
new  impression  of  the  Divine  Legation  having 
been  called  for,  he  printed  a  fourth  edition  of 
the  first  part  of  it,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
divided  into  two  volumes,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  In  1757,  a  pamph- 
let was  published,  called  *'  Remarks  on  Mr. 
David  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Religion  ;"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  of  marginal  obser\'ations,  made  by 
Dr.  Warburton,  on  reading  Mr.  Hume's  book, 
and  which  gave  so  much  ofifence  to  the  author 
animadverted  upon,  that  he  thought  it  of  im- 
portance enough  to  deser\*e  particular  men- 
tion in  the  short  account  of  his  life.  On 
October  the  1 1th,  in  this  year,  Warburton 
was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and, 
in  1758,  republished  the  second  part  of  "The 
Divine  I^egation,"  divided  into  two  parts,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  which 
deserves  to  be  read  by  every  person  who 
esteems  the  well-being  of  society  as  a  concern 


of  any  importance.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
next  year  Dr.  Warburton  received  the  honour 
so  justly  due  to  his  merit,  of  being  dignified 
with  the  mitre,  and  promoted  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Gloucester.  He  was  consecrated  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1760,  and,  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  preached  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  the  next  year  he  printed  "  A 
Rational  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  12ma 
In  1762  he  published  **The  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  or  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of 
Infidelity  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism," 
two  volumes,  l2mo.  In  1765  another  edition 
of  the  second  part  of  "  The  Divine  Legation,** 
was  published,  as  volumes  three,  four,  and 
five,  the  two  parts  printed  in  175^  being  con- 
sidered as  volumes  first  and  second.  It  was 
this  edition  which  produced  the  well  known 
controversy  between  him  and  Dr.  Lowth,  in 
which  he  proved,  that  neither  the  resources 
of  his  ingenuity  were  .exhausted  by  time,  nor 
the  severity  of  his  pen  composed  by  age.  On 
this  occasion  was  published  "  The  Second 
Part  of  an  Epistolary  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  the  late 
Professor  of  Oxlbrd,  without  an  Imprimatur, 
that  is,  without  a  cover  to  the  viobted  Laws 
of  Honour  and  Society,"  1766,  8vo.  The 
next  year  produced  a  third  volume  of  his 
"  Sermons,"  dtnlicated  to  Lady  Mansfield  ; 
and  with  this,  and  a  single  sermon,  preached 
at  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  Thursday,  April 
the  30th,  1767,  before  his  Royal  Highness, 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the 
governors  of  the  London  Hospital,  &c.  4to., 
he  closed  his  literal^'  labours,  though  his 
faculties  continued  unimpaired  for  some  time 
after  this  period.  He  transferred  500^  to 
Ix)rd  Mansfield,  Judge  Wilmot,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Yorke,  upon  trust,  to  found  a  lecture 
in  the  form  of  a  course  of  sermons  ;  to  prove 
the  truth  of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and 
of  the  Christian  in  particular,  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  relate  to  the  Christian 
church,  especially  to  the  apostasy  of  papal 
Rome.  To  this  foundation  we  owe  the  ad- 
mirable introductory  sermons  of  Bishop  Hurd, 
and  the  well-adapted  continuation  of  Bishops 
Halifax  and  Bagot,  and  Dr.  Apthorp.  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  a  life  spent  in  the 
constant  pursuit  of  knowledge,  frequently 
terminates  in  the  loss  of  those  powers,  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  which  are 
attended  to  with  too  strict  and  unabated  a 
degree  of  ardour.  This  was,  in  some  degree, 
the  misfortune  of  Dr.  Warburton :  like  Swift, 
and  the  great  Duke  of  Blarlborough,  he  gra- 
dually sunk  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was  m 
fatigue  to  him  to  enter  into  general  conversa- 
tion. This  melancholy  event  was  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  his  only  son ;  and  the  bishop 
himself  expired  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
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one.     A  neat  marble  monument  was  erected 
in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester. 

Dr.  Johnsou's  character  of  this  literary  phe- 
nomenon is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 
**  About  this  time,  1738,  Warburton  began  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  first  ranks  of 
learning.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties  ; 
a  mind  fervid  and  vehement ;  supplied,  by  in- 
cessant and  unlimited  inquiry,  with  wonderf\il 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet 
had  not  oppressed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded 
his  perspicacity.  To  every  work  he  brought 
a  memory  full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy 
fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at  once 
exerted  the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner, 
and  the  wit  But  his  knowledge  was  too  mul- 
tifarious to  be  always  exact,  and  his  pursuits 
were  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His 
abilities  gave  him  a  haughty  consequence, 
which  he  disdained  to  conceal  or  mollify ;  and 
his  impatience  of  opposition  disposed  him  to 
treat  his  adversaries  with  such  contemptuous 
superiority,  as  made  his  readers  commonly 
his  enemies,  and  excited  against  the  advocate 
the  wishes  of  some  who  favoured  the  cause. 
He  seeiDs  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  em- 
peror's determination,  oderint  dum  metuant ; 
he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle  language, 
but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  to  persuade. 
His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and 
forcible  without  neatness ;  he  took  the  words 
that  presented  themselves ;  his  diction  is  coarse 
and  impure;  and  his  sentences  are  unmea- 
sured.** 

"  His  love  of  paradox,**  says  Mr.  Orme, 
**  is  well  known.  His  levity,  dogmatism,  and 
surliness,  have  often  been  exposed.  His  love 
of  notoriety  and  the  marvellous  was  certainly 
stronger  than  his  attachment  to  truth.  While 
his  talents  will  be  always  admired,  his  charac- 
ter will  never  be  respected.  His  services  to 
theological  science  are  of  a  very  doubtful  na- 
ture ;  and,  connected  with  religion,  they  have 
been  decidedly  injurious.  Parts  of  his  s^^stem 
are  true  and  important,  and  well  supported; 
but  his  main  principle  is  a  fallacy,  unfounded 
in  itself,  and  incapable  of  demonstrating  the 
Divine  legation  of  Moses,  were  it  even  true.** 
The  ablest  view  of  the  Warburtonian  Contro- 
versy will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  401.  See  Joneses  Christ.  Biog.; 
Orme  8  Biblio.  Bib. 

Watchers.    See  AcoEMETiE. 

Watchfulness,  vigilance,  or  care  to  avoid 
surrounding  enemies  and  dangers.  We  are  to 
watch  against  the  insinuations  of  Satan ;  the 
allurements  of  the  world ;  the  deceitfulness  of 
our  hearts ;  the  doctrines  of  the  erroneous ;  and 
indeed,  against  ever^  thing  that  would  prove 
inimical  to  our  best  mterests.  We  are  to  ex- 
ercise this  duty  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  1  Cor.  xvi.  13; 
Luke  xii.  37. 

To  watch,  is  also  to  wait  for  and  expect : 
thus  we  arc, — \.  To  walch  the  providence  of 


God.— 2.  The  fulfihnent  of  the  prophecies.— 
3.  God*8  time  for  our  deliverance  from  trou- 
bles ;  Psalm  cxxx.— 4.  We  are  to  watch  unto 
prayer ;  Eph.  vi.  18. — 5.  For  death  and  judg- 
ment ;  Mark  xiiL  37. 

Watehlandians,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  in 
Holland.  They  are  thus  called  in  distinction 
from  the  Flemingians,  or  FUndrians;  aod 
likewise  because  they  consisted  at  first  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district  in  North  HoUsnd. 
called  Wateriand.  The  Flcmingians  were 
called  ihejine  or  rigid^  and  the  Waterlandiaos 
the  gross  or  moderate  Anabaptists.  The  for- 
mer observe,  with  the  most  religioiis  accarat7 
and  veneration,  the  ancient  doctrine  and  dl<i* 
cipline  of  the  purer  sort  of  Anabaptists ;  the 
latter  depart  much  more  from  the  primitive 
sentiments  and  manners  of  their  sect,  acd 
approach  nearer  to  the  Protestant  chnrcbfs. 
These  latter,  however,  are  divided  into  tiro 
distinct  sects,  the  Waterlanders  and  the  Fries- 
landers  :  buttthis  difference,  it  is  said,  merely 
respects  their  place  of  abod ».  Neither  party 
have  any  bishops,  but  only  presbyters  and 
deacons.  Each  congregation  is  independeot 
of  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  having  its  own 
court  of  government,  composed  of  the  pres- 
byters and  deacons.  But  the  supreme  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  nothing  of 
importance  can  be  transacted  withoot  their 
consent  The  presbyters  are  generally  men 
of  learning;  and  they  have  a  public  profesmr 
at  Amsterdam  for  instructing  their  yonth  in 
the  different  branches  of  erudition,  sacred 
and  profane.  About  1664,  the  Waterianden 
were  split  into  the  two  factions  of  the  Galenists 
and  the  Apostoolians.  Galen  Abraham  Haas, 
doctor  of  physic,  and  pastor  of  the  Mennonites 
at  Amsterdam,  a  man  of  uncommon  penetra- 
tion and  eloquence,  inclined  towards  the  Arian 
and  Socinian  tenetis,  and  insisted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  such  into  their  church  fellowship  as 
acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  led  virtuous  lives.  He  and 
his  followers  renounced  the  designation  of  the 
Mennonites.  Thev  were  with  gr^at  seal  op- 
posed by  Samuel  Apostool,  another  physician 
and  eminent  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  who,  with 
his  followers,  admitted  none  to  their  commo- 
nion  but  such  as  professed  to  believe  all  the 
points  of  doctrine  contained  in  their  puUic 
Confession  of  Faith. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  was  bom  at  Southamp- 
ton, the  17th  of  July,  1674.  His.  father,  Mr. 
Isaac  Watts,  was  the  master  of  a  very  flourish- 
ing boarding-school  in  that  town,  which  was 
in  such  reputation,  that  gentlemen's  sons  were 
sent  to  it  from  America  and  the  West  Indies 
for  education.  He  was  a  most  pious,  exem- 
plary Christian,  and  an  honourable  deacon  of 
the  church  of  protestant  dissenters  assembl'mg 
in  that  place.  He  was  imprisoned  more  t>^»« 
once  for  his  nonoonformity ;  and  during  his 
confinement  his  wife  was  known  to  sit  on  a 
stone  near  the  prison-door  suckling  her  ton 
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Isaac.  He  began  to  learn  Latin  at  four  years 
old,  in  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  language,  he  made  such  progress,  under 
the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a 
clergyman  of  the  establishment,  that  he  be- 
came the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  neighbourhood.  In  1690  he  was 
gent  to  London  for  academical  education,  un- 
der the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe ;  and, 
in  1093,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  Ife  joined  in 
communion  with  the  church  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  his  tutor.  Dr.  Watts  was  early 
attached  to  the  composition  of  poetry ;  and 
indeed  he  stated  that  he  had  amused  himself 
with  verse  from  fifteen  years  old  to  fifty.  Iq 
his  early  years  he"  took  great  pains  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  The  works  he  read 
he  generally  abridgSi,  and  thus  impressed 
more  deeply  on  his  mind  the  knowledge  he 
attained.  His  Latin  Theses  written  when 
young,  were  very  excellent  After  the  doctor 
had  finished  his  academical  studiet,  at  the  age 
only  of  twenty  years,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
house  at  Southampton,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer ;  in 
reading,  to  possess  himself  of  ampler  know- 
ledge ;  in  meditation,  by  which  he  might  take 
a  full  survey  of  useful  and  sacred  subjects, 
and  make  what  he  had  acquired  by  reading 
his  own ;  and  prayer,  to  engage  the  divine 
influences  to  prepare  him  for  that  work  to 
which  he  was  determined  to  devote  his  life, 
and  the  importance  of  which  greatly  affected 
his  mind.  Having  thus  employed  two  years 
at  his  father's,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John 
Hartopp,  Burt,  to  reside  in  his  family  at  Stoke 
Newington,  near  London,  as  tutor  to  his  son, 
where  he  continued  five  years,  and  by  his  be- 
haviour procured  himself  such  esteem  and 
respect  as  laid  the  foundation  of  that  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
pupil  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  But  while 
he  assisted  Mr.  Hartopp's  studies,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  own ;  for  not  only  did  he  make 
further  improvement  in  those  parts  of  learning 
in  which  he  instructed  the  young  gentleman, 
but  he  applied  himstlf  to  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  tongues,  and  the  best 
ci>ramentator.s  critical  and  practical 

The  dtxrtor  began  to  preach  on  his  birth- 
day, 1G9S,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
was  the  same  year  chosen  assistant  to  Dr. 
Isaac  Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  church  then 
meeting  at  Mark-lane,  London.  But  his 
public  labours,  which  met  with  general  accept- 
ance, were  interrupted  by  a  threatening  illness 
of  five  months,  which  was  then  thought  to 
have  originated  from  the  fervour  of  his  zeal 
in  preaching  the  gospel.  However,  his  sick- 
tiess  did  not  discourage  him  from  renewing 
his  delightful  work,  as  soon  as  Providence 
was  pleased  to  restore  him  to  health.  In 
January,  1701-2,  the  doctor  received  a  call 
from  the  chiirch  above-mentioned,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Chauncy  in  the  pastoral  office,  which  he 


accepted  the  very  day  King  William  died,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1701-2,  notwithstanding  the 
discouraging  prospect  which  that  event  parti- 
cularly gave  to  nonconformist  ministers,  and 
the  fears  with  which  it  filled  the  hearts  of  dis- 
senters in  general.  But  he  had  set  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  would  not  look  back  :  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  office,  on  the  18th  of  March  following. 
But  the  joy  of  the  church  in  their  happy  set- 
tlement in  so  able  and  excellent  a  pastor,  was 
<iuickly  after  sadly  damped  by  his  being  seized 
with  a  painful  and  alarming  illness,  which 
laid  him  aside  for  some  time,  and  from  which 
he  recovered  but  by  slow  degrees.  Upon 
which  the  church  saw  it  needful  to  provide 
him  with  a  stated  assistant ;  and  accordingly, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Price  was  chosen  to  that 
service  in  July,  1703.  But  notwithstanding 
the  doctor's  public  labours  were  by  these 
means  considerably  relieved,  yet  his  health 
remained  fluctuating  for  some  years.  He  went 
on  without  any  considerable  interruption  in 
his  work,  and  with  great  success  and  pros- 
perity to  the  church,  till  the  year  1712,  when, 
in  September,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  injured  his  constitution,  and  left 
such  weakness  upon  his  nerves,  as  continued 
with  him,  in  some  degree,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  SLirch,  1713,  Mr.  Price 
was  chosen  by  the  church  to  be  co-pastor 
with  him,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  in- 
disposition of  Dr.  Watts.  Dt.  Watts,  some 
time  afterwards,  removed  into  Sir  Thomas 
Abney's  family,  and  continued  there  till  his 
death,  a  period  of  no  less  than  thirty-six 
years.  In  the  midst  of  his  sacred  labours  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  genera- 
tion, he  was  seized  with  a  most  violent  and 
threatening  fever,  which  left  him  oppressed 
with  great  weakness,  and  put  a  stop,  at  least, 
to  his  public  services,  for  four  years  ;  but  here 
he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonstration 
of  the  truest  friendship.  Though  the  doctor 
cultivated  every  kind  of  learning,  and  perhaps 
was  the  most  universal  scholar  of  his  age; 
and  though  he  possessed  extraordinary  abili- 
ties as  a  poet ;  yet  not  entertainment,  but 
benefit,  and  that  in  the  most  sacred  and  direct 
sense,  to  the  church  and  world,  evidently 
appeared  to  be  the  end  which  he  kept  con- 
stantly in  view. 

The  far  greater  part  of  his  works  are  theo- 
logical, and  devoted  to  the  most  important  and 
useful  subjects.  Children  in  early  age  had  no 
small  share  of  his  exertions  for  their  good,  as 
his  songs  and  catechisms  for  their  particular 
service,  in  the  most  easy  and  condescending 
language,  abundantly  prove.  Those  prime 
and  rascal  constituents  of  a  truly  good  cha- 
racter, truth  and  sincerity,  were  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  doctor.  He  never  discovered, 
in  his  behaviour  or  conversation,  any  thing 
like  a  high  opinion  of  himself.  He  by  no 
means  treated  his  inferiors  with  disdain ;  there 
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^as  nothing  ovcH)earing  or  dopinatical  in  his  j 
disoourso.  His  asp<'ct,  motion,  and  manner  of 
siK'cch  bi'trayed  no  consciousness  of  his  supe-  ; 
nor  abilities.'  (Jreat  as  his  talents  were  lis  a  | 
poi't,  and  extraordinary  as  the  approval  of  his 
works  was  in  the  world,  he  spoke  concerning  , 
his  compositions  in  verse  in  the  humblest  lan- 
guage : — "  I  make  no  pretences,'*  says  he,  "to 
tlie  name  of  a  poet,  or  a  polite  writer,  in  an 
ogf  wheniii  so  many  superior  souls  shine,  in 
thi'ir  works,  through  the  nation."  When  he 
npi>care<l  in  the  pulpit  he  had  a  very  respect- 
ai)lo  and  serious  auditory.  Though  he  had 
little  or  no  action,  yet  there  was  such  a  rich 
vein  of  good  sense  and  profitable  instruction; 
there  was  such  propriety,  ease,  and  beauty 
in  liis  language ;  such  a  freedom,  and  at  the 
same  time,  correctness  in  his  pronunciation, 
accompanied  w  ilh  an  unaffected  solemnity  in 
the  delivery  of  the  most  sacred  and  momen- 
tous truths,  tliat  his  mini&tr>'  was  much  at- 
tended :  and  he  had  a  considerable  church, 
and  erowde<l  congregation. 

The  pn)se  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  are  various 
and  sujK'rior.  His  work  "On  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind  "  is  one  of  the  first  ]mblica- 
tions  in  the  Knglish  or  any  other  langtmge ; 
and  his  Catechisms  and  Sermons  have  ever 
btH*n  extensively  read  and  most  generally  ad- 
mi  re<l.  The  dcx'tor's  iM)etieal  writings  are 
numrrons,  and  all  of  them  have  considerable 
merit.  They  are  numerous,  as  appears  from 
his  large  collection  of  Lyric  Poems,  his  Book 
of  Hymns,  his  Imitation  of  the  Psalms,  his 
Songs  for  Children,  and  several  pieces  of 
poetry  in  his  Miscellaneous  Thf>ughts.  Few 
poets  have  so  habitually  made  improvement 
their  aim  as  Dr.  Watts.  To  benefit  whilst  he 
pleased  was  his  constant  object ;  and  the  cause 
of  morality  and  religion  he  liabitually  defended 
or  extended.  Many  of  the  lyric  jioems  were 
written  in  1C94,  when  the  doctor  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  some  of  them  bear 
even  a  prior  date.  In  time  they  increased, 
till  they  amounted  to  a  considerable  number, 
which  were  printed  in  1706,  when  he  was  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two.  In  the  year  1728,  the 
universities  both  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen, 
in  a  most  res])ectful  manner,  without  his 
knowledge,  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  upon  him. 

In  1748,  the  life  of  Dr.  Watts  appeared  to 
be  drawing  to  a  close.  In  his  last  illness  he 
proved  the  excellence  of  his  principles,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  piety,  by  his  patience  and 
serenity  of  mind,  and  by  the  evident  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  contemplated  his  approach- 
ing dissolution.  The  doctor  was  interred  in 
a  very  handsome  manner,  amidst  a  rast  con- 
course of  people,  in  the  burial-ground  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields,  Ixmdon. 

Since  his  decease  his  numerous  publications 
have  been  collected  and  printed  in  six  volumes 
quarto,  and  also  in  seven  volumes  royal  octavo. 

WfiDNESDAT,  Ash.    The  first  day  of  Lent, 


when,  in  the  primitirc  church,  notorious  sin- 
ners were  put  to  open  penance  thus : — They 
appearcil  at  the  church-door  barefooted,  and 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  where,  being  examined, 
their  discipline  was  proportioned  according  to 
their  offences  ;  after  which,  being  brought  into 
the  church,  the  bishop  singing  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms,  they  prostrated  themselves,  and 
with  tears  bpgged  absolution  ;  the  whole  con- 
gregation Having  ashes  on  their  heads,  to  sig- 
nifV  that  they  were  both  mortal,  and  deserved 
to  DC  bunit  to  ashes  for  their  sins. 

Wesley,  John,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
called  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  was  bom  ai 
Ep worth,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  17  th  of  June, 
1 703.  llis  father,  Samnel  Wesley,  was  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  and  hekJ 
the  living  of  Epworth.  His  parishioners  wen- 
very  profligate,  and  the  zeal  with  which  W 
discharged  his  duties  excited  in  them  a  spirit 
of  hatred  sp  violent,  that  they  set  his  houw 
on  fire.  Mr.  Wesley  was  then  roused  by  a  cry 
of  fire  from  the  street :  but  little  imaginini: 
that  it  was  in  his  own  house,  he  opened  the 
door,  and  found  it  full  of  smoke,  and  that  the 
roof  was  burnt  through.  Directing  his  nife 
and  the  two  eldest  girls  to  rise  and  shift  fi-r 
their  lives,  he  burst  open  the  nursery-door, 
where  the  maid  was  sleeping  with  five  chil- 
dren. She  snatched  up  the  yoongest,  awl 
bade  the  others  follow  her :  the  three  eldfsi 
did  80 ;  but  John,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  who  was  then  six  years  old,  was  m-? 
awakened,  and,  in  the  alarm,  was  forgotten. 
The  rest  of  the  family  escaped  ;  some  thnwfh 
the  windows,  some  by  the  garden-door;  and 
Mrs.  Wesley,  to  use  her  own  expressina. 
"waded  through  the  fire."  At  this  time 
John,  who  had  not  been  remembered  till  thai 
moment,  was  heard  cryinff  in  the  nnrsen. 
The  father  ran  to  the  stairs,  but  they  were 
so  nearly  consumed  that  they  would  bo( 
bear  his  weight ;  and  being  utterly  in  de- 
spair, he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  haH 
and  in  agony  commended  the  soul  of  the 
child  to  God.  John  had  been  awakened  bf 
the  light,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  escape 
by  the  door,  climbed  upon  a  chest  which  stood 
near  the  window,  and  he  was  then  seen  from 
the  yard.  There  was  no  time  for  procuring 
a  ladder,  but  one  man  was  hoisted  on  the 
shoulders  of  another,  and  thus  he  was  takes 
out  A  moment  after,  the  whole  roof  fHl  ia 
WTien  the  child  was  carried  out  to  the  haose 
where  his  ^rents  were,  the  fbther  cried  cwt 
**  Come,  neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down ;  ki 
us  give  thaoJu  to  God  I  he  bms  given  me  all 
my  eight  children :  let  the  house  go,  I  sbi 
rich  enough."  John  Wesley  remembered  this 
providential  deliverance  through  life  with  tk 
deepest  gratitude. 

John  was  educated  at  the  Charter-botse. 
where,  for  his  quietness,  regularity,  and  appl^ 
cation,  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  master. 
Dr.  Walker.    At  the  sge  of  serentcm  he  ms 
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romovod  from  the  ('b.Wor-hr>usc  to  Christ 
i'hurch,  Oxford,  liefore  ho  went  to  tho  uni- 
versity, he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  under  his  brother  SamuePs  tuition. 
At  college  he  continued  his  studies  with  great 
diligence,  and  was  noticed  there  for  his  attain- 
ments, and  especially  for  his  skill  in  logic. 
He  was  ordained  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1725,  by  Dr.  Potter,  then  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  primate.  In  the  ensuing  spring, 
he  offered  himself  for  a  fellowship  at  Lincoln 
College.  The  strictness  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples was  now  sufficiently  remarkable  to  af- 
ford subject  for  satire,  and  his  opponents 
hoped  to  prevent  his  success,  by  making  him 
ridiculous.  Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  op- 
position, he  attained  the  object  in  view,  and 
was  elected  fellow  in  March,  1726. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Wesley  began  to  keep 
a  diary,  and  during  a  life  of  incessant  occupa- 
tion, he  found  time  to  register,  not  only  bis 
proceedings,  but  his  thoughts,  his  studies,  and 
his  occasional  remarks  upon  men  and  books, 
and  not  unfreciuently  upon  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, with  a  vivacity  which  characterized  him 
to  the  last  Eight  months  after  his  election  to 
a  fellowship,  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer 
and  moderator  of  the  classes.  At  that  time 
disputations  were  held  six  times  a  week  at 
Lincoln  College.  He  now  formed  for  himself 
a  scheme  of  studies. — Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
were  ^Hotted  for  the  classics ;  Wednesdays, 
to  logic  and  ethics ;  Thursdays,  to  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  ;  Fridays,  to  metaphysics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  ;  Saturdays,  to  oratory  and 
l>oetry  ;  but  chielly  to  composition  in  those 
arts  :  and  the  Sabbath  to  divinity.  It  appears 
by  his  diary,  also,  that  he  gave  great  attention 
to  mathematics. 

The  elder  Mr.  Wesley  was  now,  from  age 
and  infirmity,  become  unequal  to  the  duty  of 
both  his  livings  :  John,  therefore,  went  to 
Wroote,  and  officiated  there  as  his  curate; 
but,  after  two  years,  was  summoned  to  his 
college,  upon  a  regulation  that  the  junior 
follows,  who  might  be  chosen  moderators, 
should  attend  in  person  the  duties  of  their 
othce.  It  was  while  he  held  this  curacy  that 
he  obtained  priest's  orders. 

On  his  return  to  college,  Mr.  Wesley  began 
to  prosecute  his  studies  with  extraordinary 
applicaUon,  and  also  prevailed  upon  two  or 
three  under-^duates,  whose  inclinations  and 
principles  coincided  with  bis  own,  to  form  an 
association,  not  so  much  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  as  for  religious  improvement  To 
carry  this  into  eflFect,  they  lived  by  rule,  and 
hold  meetings  for  devotional  purposes.  This, 
in  process  of  time,  drew  on  them  the  observa- 
tion of  their  fellow  students,  and  excited  their 
ridicule  ;  and  finally  issued  in  their  obtaining 
the  name  of  Methodists. 

Two  of  the  early  members  of  this  society 
afterwards  acquired  celebritv  ;  James  Hervey, 
the  author  of  the  Meditations;  and  George 
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Whitefiold,  who  subsequently  sccodv^l  from 
W('sl«*y,  on  Calvinistic  grounds.  Thoy  wore 
now  ul>out  fifteen  in  number :  when  first  thoy 
began  to  meet,  they  read  divinity  on  Sunday 
evenings  only,  and  pursued  their  classical 
studies  on  other  nights ;  but  religion  soon  be- 
came the  sole  business  of  their  meetings  :  they 
now  regularly  visited  the  prisoners  and  the 
sick,  communicated  once  a  week,  and  fasted 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  elder  Mr.  Wesley,  for  some  years,  had 
boon  declining  ;  and  he  was  very  solicitous 
that  the  cure  in  which  he  had  faithfully  la- 
boured should  be  obtained  for  his  son  John, 
from  an  anxious  desire  that  the  good  which 
he  had  effected  might  not  be  lost  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  lukewarm  successor ;  and  that 
his  wife  and  daughters  might  not  be  dispos- 
sessed of  their  home.  John,  however,  would 
not  consent  to  this  arrangement :  more  good, 
he  averred,  was  to  be  done  to  others  by  his 
continuance  at  Oxford  ;  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  were  there :  was  it  not  a  more  ex- 
tensive benefit  to  sweeten  tho  fountain,  than 
to  purify  a  particular  stream?  Besides,  the 
parish  contained  two  thousand  souls  ;  and  he 
said,  **  I  see  not  how  any  roan  can  take  care 
of  a  hundred."  The  latter  opinion,  however, 
he  greatly  changed. 

In  1735  the  elder  Wesley  died;  one  of  his 
latest  desires  was,  that  he  might  complete  his 
work  on  Job.  This  wish  seems  to  have  been 
nearly,  if  not  wholly  accomplished ;  and  John 
was  charged  to  present  the  volume  to  Queen 
Caroline.  Going  to  London  on  this  com- 
mission, he  found  that  the  trustees  of  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia  were  in  search  of  persona 
who  would  preach  the  gospel  there  to  the  set- 
tlers and  the  Indians,  and  that  they  hod  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him  and  his  associates.  At 
first  he  peremptorily  refused  to  go  upon  tlris 
mission,  but  at  last  determined  to  refer  the 
case  to  his  mother,  thinking  she  would  not 
consent:  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  1735,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  the 
founder  of  the  colony,  embarked  for  Georgia. 
On  board  the  same  vessel  there  were  twenty- 
six  Moravians,  going  to  join  a  party  of  their 
brethren,  fVom  Uerrnhut,  who  had  gone  out 
the  preceding  year,  under  the  Sanction  of  the 
British  ffovemment  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Savannah  the  brothers  separated.  Charles 
went  with  Benjamin  Ingham  (one  of  the  Ox- 
ford society)  to  Frederica ;  John  took  up  his 
lodging  with  the  Germans,  at  Savannah,  who 
had  emigrated  from  Hermhut 

The  commencement  of  his  ministry  was 
pleasing  ;  the  people  crowded  to  hear  him, 
and  the  congregation,  which  was  at  first  very 
gay,  dressed  plainly  in  conformity  to  his 
exhortations.  Those  favourable  appearances 
would  probably  have  increased,  had  Mr.  Wes- 
ley been  less  attached  to  rigid  and  impractica- 
ble discipline;   bat  his  cxtiaordiDary  rigour 
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entailed  upon  him  a  train  of  distressing  conse-  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  immediate  followers 
quences,  which  a  little  prudence  might  have  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  London,  had  constant  dispa- 
avoided,  and  obliged  him  to  return  home.  tations  with  the  Moravians  ;  in  consequenoe 
Mr.  Whitefield  sailed  from  the  Downs  for  of  which  Mr.  Wesley  was  summoned  to  town. 
Georgia,  a  few  hours  only  before  the  vessel  The  breach  widened,  and  Mr.  Wesley,  fore- 
which  brought  Mr.  Wesley  back  from  thence,  seeing  a  division  inevitable,  took  a  large  boild- 
cast  anchor  there.  Charles  Wesley  had  come  ing  in  Moorfields,  which  had  been  a  foundery 
over  to  procure  assistance,  and  John  had  for  cannon  during  the  civil  wars.  This  build- 
written  to  invite  Mr.  Whitefield  to  Georgia,  ing  retained  the  name  of  "  Fonndery,"  arfter  it 
The  latter  had  become  popular  at  Bristol  and  was  used  as  a  place  of  worshipu  llie  sepan- 
l^ondon,  during  Mr.  Wesley's  absence,  and  tion  took  place,  and  the  seceders  were  found 
would  probably  have  given  birth  to  metho-  ;  to  be  but  about  twenty-five  men  and  twice 
dism,  had  the  Wesleys  never  existed.  Mr.  that  number  of  women.  Methodism  bad  jet 
Wesley  now  became  intimately  connected  a  greater  shock  to  encounter.  Mr,  WhitefieU 
with  the  Moravians,  in  I^ondon,  particularly  became  a  decided  Calvinist,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
with  Peter  }k>ehler  ;  and  by  him,  "in  the  equally  strenuous  in  support  of  Arminian  doe- 
hands  of  the  great  God,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  tnnes.  These  two  good  men  could  no  longer 
**  I  was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief, — of  the  co-operate,  and  the  former  withdrew  from  his 
want  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are  connexion  with  Mr.  Wesley,  taking  with  him 
saved."  A  scruple  immediately  occurred  to  those  of  the  society  who  united  with  him  io 
him,  whether  he  ought  not  to  leave  off  preach-  opinion.  This  took  place  in  the  years  1740 
ing, — for  how  could  he  preach  to  others  who  and  1741. 

had  not  faith  himself?    Boehler  was  consulted  ^      Methodism  gradually  acquired  shape  sod 

whether  he  should  leave  it  off,  and  answered,  consistency.     Mr.  Wesley  was  yet,  in  many 

••  By  no  means." — "  But  what  can  I  preach  .'"  respects,  a  high  churchman ;  but,  driven  by 

said    Mr.    Wesley  :    the    Moravian    replied,  the  current  of  events,  he  was  constantly  in- 

**  Preach  faith  till  you  have  it;  and  then,  be-  troducing  innovations.     Most  clergymen  re- 

cuHsc  you  have  it,  you  triH  preach  faith."   Ac-  fused  him  their  pulpits  ;  this  drove  him  to 

cordingly  he  began  to  preach  this  doctrine,  field-preaching.     But   field-preaching  is  not 

though,  he  says,  his  soul  started  back  from  for  all  weathers,  in  a  climate  like  ours ;  pny- 

the  work.     This  was  his  state  till  Wednesday,  er-meetings  also  were  a  part  of  his  plan:  sod 

May  24th.  1738,  a  remarkable  day  in  the  his-  thus  it  became  expedient  to  build  meetiof- 

tory  of  methodism  ;  for  upon  that  day  he  dates  houses.    Meeting-houses  required  funds:  tbey 

his  conversion — a  point,  say  his  official  bio-  required  ministers  too,  while  he  was  idnerat- 

grjphers,  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  not  only  ing.     Few  clergymen  could  be  found  to  co- 
with  respect  to  himself,  but  to  others.     On  ^  operate  with   him ;  and   though  at  fiist  be 

the  evening  of  that  day  he  went,  very  unwil-  abhorred  the  thought  of  admitting  uneducated 

lingly,  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate-street,  where  laymen  to  the  ministry,  lay   preachen  were 

one  of  the   assembly   was  reading   Luther's  soon  forced  u|>on   him,  by   their  own  xeil, 

preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     What  which  was  too  strong  to  be  restrained,  and  by 

followed  may  best  be  given  in  his  own  words,  the  plain  necessity  of  the  case.     When  tbe 

**  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  meeting-house  was  built  at  Bristol,  Mt.  Wes- 

describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  ,  ley  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the  ex- 

the  heart,  through  &th  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  penses  of  the  building.     As,  however,  it  iras 

heart  strangely  warmed  ;  1  felt  I  did  trust  in  for  their  public  use,  the  Methodists  at  Bristd 

Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation  :  and  an  as-  |  properly  regarded  the  debt  as  public  also ;  ind 

surance  was  given  me,  that  he  had  taken  away  ,  one  of  the  members   proposed,  that  every 

my  sins,  even  mine^  and  saved  me  from  the  law  person   in   the  society    should    contribute  a 

of  sin  and  death."    Yet  Mr.  Wesley's  religious  penny  a  week,  till  the  whole  was  |>aid.  It  wm 

opinions  were  not  quite  fixed ;  and  to  put  an  observed,  that  many  of  them  wer«  poor,  sod 

end  to  painful  uncertainty,  he  resolved  to  visit  could  not  afford  it     '*  Then,"  said  the  pro- 

the  Moravians  at  Uermhnt.     Returning  to  i  poser,  **  put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me, 

England,  he  went  to  Bristol,  and  was  there  and  if  they  can  give  anything,  well ;  I  will 

received  by  Mr.  X^^Tiitefield,  who  had  returned  call  on  them  weealy,  and  if  they  can  give 

from  Georgia,  and  had  introduced  the  practice  I  nothing,  I  will  give  for  them  as  for  myseK* 

of  field  preaching.     This  Mr.  Wesley  at  first  Thus  l^gan  the  contribution  of  class  moner. 


thought  very  strange,  but  he  soon  complied 
with  the  innovation,  and  practised  it  himself 
The  congregations  became  numerous  ;  the 
first  Methodist  chapel  was  built,  and  the  soci- 
etv  divided  into  bands  after  the  Moravian  plan. 
These  events  took  place   in  the  year  1739. 


and  the  same  accident  led  to  a  perfect  systain 
of  inspection.  The  leaders,  or  persons  who 
had  undertaken  for  a  class,  as  these  divtsioas 
were  called,  were  next  directed  to  inquire 
after  the  conduct  and  spiritual  wel&re  of  those 
under  their  care.     And,  finally,  the  leaden. 


This  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of !  instead  of  calling  weekly  on  their  flock,  for 
Methodism ;  its  progress  can  only  be  briefly  I  greater  convenience,  assembled  them  at  i 
noticed.   Durvng  Mr.  \Ve%\e^''%  «X«i^  ^1  Bristol,    given  time  and  pUce.  Thenceforth,  wheoercr 
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a  society  of  Methodists  was  foniU'd,  this  ar- 
ranfrement  was  followed. 

Mr.  Wesley  had  preached  at  Bristol,  Moor- 
fields,  Blackheath,  and  Kingswood.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Newcastle,  being  inclined  to  try 
that  scene  of  action,  because  of  the  success 
which  he  had  found  among  the  colliers  in 
Kingswood.  On  his  journey  he  called  at 
Hirstall,  and  found  there  a  preacher  and  a 
large  congregation,  raised  up  without  his  in- 
terference. The  name  of  this  preacher  was 
John  Nelson.  He  had  heard  Mr.  Wesley  at 
Moorfields,  and  being  impressed  by  his  dis- 
courses, when  he  returned  to  Birstall  (his 
native  place)  began  first  to  exhort  his  neigh- 
bours in  his  own  house,  and  when  that  was 
too  small,  in  the  open  air.  Had  Mr.  Wesley 
been  still  doubtful  whether  the  admission  of 
lay  preachers  should  make  a  part  of  his  plan, 
this  must  have  decided  him.  At  Newcastle 
Mr.  Wesley  was  shocked  at  the  profligacy  of 
the  populace.  At  seven  on  Sunday  morning, 
however,  he  walked  to  Sundgate,  the  poorest 
part  of  the  town,  and  there  began  to  sing  the 
hundredth  psalm.  This  soon  brought  a  crowd 
about  him,  which  continued  to  increase  till 
he  had  done  preaching.  At  five  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  he  prenched  again,  and 
his  congregation  was  so  large,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  one-half  to  hear.  **  After  preach- 
ing," said  Mr.  Wesley,  "  the  poor  people  were 
ready  to  tread  me  under  foot,  out  of  pure  love 
and  kindness."  He  could  not  then  remain 
with  them,  but  his  brother  soon  came  and 
organized  them  ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  re- 
turned, and  began  to  build  a  room  for  public 
worship.  Mr.  Wesley  had  now  meeting- 
houses in  Bristol,  London,  Kingswood,  and 
Newcastle;  and  societies  were  rapidly  formed 
in  other  places  by  means  of  itinerancy,  which 
was  now  become  a  regular  system,  and  by 
the  co-operation  of  lay  preachers,  who  sprung 
np  daily  among  his  followers.  In  the  course 
of  his  regular  itinerancy,  he  called  at  Ep- 
worth,  and  being  denied  the  use  of  the  church, 
he  stood  upon  his  father's  tombstone,  and 
cried,  **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Seven  successive 
evenings  he  preached  upon  that  tombstone, 
and  in  no  place  did  he  ever  preach  with  greater 
eflfect  Jar.  Wesley  and  bis  preachers  were 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  various  mobs 
in  London,  Bristol,  (^omwall,  and  particularly 
at  Wednesbury.  Where  the  magistrates  did 
their  duty  these  outrages  were  soon  suppress- 
ed ;  but  m  some  parts  the  mob  was  iucited  by 
the  clergy,  and  connived  at  by  the  magis- 
trates. At  Wednesbury  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  popular  cry  against  the  Methodists  to 
break  open  their  doors  and  plunder  their 
houses;  but  greater  personal  barbarities  were 
exercised  in  other  places.  Some  of  the 
preachers  received  serious  injury  ;  others 
were  held  under  water  till  they  were  nearly 


dead  ;  and  of  the  women  who  attended  them, 
some  were  so  treated  by  the  cowardly  and 
brutal  populace,  that  they  never  thoroughly 
recovered.  In  some  places  thev  daubed  the 
preacher  all  over  with  paint  'fhe  progress 
of  Methodism  was  rather  furthered  than  im- 
peded by  this  kind  of  persecution.  In  every 
instance  the  preachers  displayed  that  fearless- 
ness which,  when  the  madness  of  the  moment 
was  over,  made  even  their  enemies  respect 
them.  At  first  there  was  no  regular  provi- 
sion for  the  lay  preachers.  They  were  lodged 
and  fed  by  some  of  the  society  wherever  they 
went ;  and  when  they  wanted  clothes,  if  they 
were  not  supplied  by  individual  friends,  they 
represented  their  necessity  to  the  stewards. 
But  a  small  stated  allowance  was  soon  found 
necessary.  A  school  was  also  erected  at 
Kings wo<xi,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
the  preachers.  The  limits  of  this  volume  pre- 
clude any  details  from  being  given  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  Methodism.  In  brief,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  it  spread  through  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  In  Scotland  it  was  not  e«iually 
successful. 

Messrs.  (\)ke  and  Moore,  referring  to  the 
vear  1785,  say,  **from  this  time  Mr.  Wesley 
held  on  his  way  without  interruption.  The 
work  of  God  increased  every  year.  New 
societies  were  formed,  in  all  of  which  the 
same  rules  were  observed.  Though  now  de- 
clining in  the  vale  of  years,  be  slaekenetl  not 
his  pace.  He  still  rose  at  four  in  the  morning, 
preached  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
travelled  between  four  and  five  thousand 
miles  a  year,  going  once  in  two  years  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  he  first  began  to  feel  decay ;  and 
u|>on  commencing  his  eighty-fifth,  he  observes, 
**  1  am  not  so  agile  as  I  was  in  times  past ;  I 
do  not  run  or  walk  so  fast  as  I  did ;  my  sight 
is  a  little  decayed ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  any  decay  in  writing  sermons,  which 
I  do  as  readily,  and,  I  believe,  as  correctly  as 
ever."  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790, 
he  writes,  **  I  am  now  an  old  man,  decayed 
from  head  to  foot  .  .  .  However,  blessed  be 
God !  I  do  not  slack  my  labours :  I  can  preach 
and  write  still."  On  the  1 7th  of  February*, 
1791,  he  took  cold,  after  preaching  at  I^in- 
beth.  For  some  days  he  struggled  against  an 
increasing  fever,  and  continued  to  preach  till 
the  Wednesday  following,  when  he  delivered 
his  last  sermon.  From  that  time  he  became 
daily  weaker  and  more  lethargic  He  died 
in  peace,  on  the  2d  of  March  1791,  being  in 
the  eighty -eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  buried  at 
the  City  Road  Chapel,  London.  His  works  are 
published  in  sixteen  volumes,  octavo.  He 
also  published  the  "Christian  Library;  or 
Extracts  and  Abridgments,  &c.,  from  various 
Writers,"  fifty  volumes,  12mo.  "The  Anni- 
nian  Magazine,"  a  monthly  publication  now 
continued  under  the  title  of  "  The  Methodist 
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Magazine,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  left  no  other 
property  l>ehind  him  than  the  copyright 
and  current  editions  of  his  works ;  and  tnis 
he  be<{ueathed  to  the  use  of  the  Connexion, 
al\er  his  debts  were  paid. 

Westminster  Assembly,  a  name  given 
to  the  synod  of  divines  called  by  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  government,  liturg\',  and  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Ihey  were  con- 
fined in  their  debates  to  such  thmgs  as  the 
parliament  proposed.  Some  counties  had  two 
members,  and  some  but  one.  And  because 
th<>y  would  seem  impartial,  and  give  each 
party  the  liberty  to  speak,  they  chose  many 
of  the  most  learned  episcopal  divines ;  but 
few  of  them  came,  because  it  was  not  a  legal 
convocation,  the  king  having  declared  against 
it.  The  divines  were  men  of  eminent  learn- 
ing and  godliness,  ministerial  abilities,  and 
fidelity.  Many  lords  and  commons  were 
joined  with  them,  to  see  that  they  did  not 
eo  beyond  their  commission.  Six  or  seven 
Independents  were  also  added  to  them,  that 
all  sides  might  be  heard.  This  assembly  first 
met  July  1,  1643,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel.  The  most  remarkable  hints  concern- 
ing their  delmtes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  before  his  works,  in  folio, 
and  in  the  Preface  to  his  Remains,  in  octavo. 
St*e  also  the  Aasemtdy's  Confession  of  Faith  ; 
/S'vtUe.H  HtJiton/  of  Uie  Puritans;  and  article 
Directory,  in  this  work.  There  is  a  publi- 
cation which  is  commonly,  but  unjustly, 
asoribe<l  to  this  assembly,  viz. :  **  The  Anno- 
tations on  the  Hible."  The  truth  is,  the  same 
{parliament  that  called  the  assembly,  employed 
the  authors  of  that  work,  and  several  of  them 
were  mem])er8  of  the  assembly. 
WiiippKus.  See  Flagellants. 
White  Hreturen.  See  Brethren, 
White. 

Whitefikld,  Georuk,  was  born  at  Glou- 
etster,  on  the  IGth  of  DeccmbiT,  1714.  His 
father,  who  was  a  publican  in  Gloucester,  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  leaving  him  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  wise  and  tender 
mother,  who,  eonsideriufr  him  to  be  under  her 
l>eeuliar  guardianship,  from  the  tenderness  of 
his  age,  made  him  the  object  of  her  fondest 
solicitude.  From  his  youth  he  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  talents.  IJetween  the  age 
of  twelve  and  fifteen,  he  made  great  progress 
in  the  classics.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties of  his  mother,  his  education  was  at  this 
moment  arrested,  and  he  was  deprived  of  tliat 
instruction  which  was  fitting  him  for  future 
usefulness.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  lx>rd's  SupjHir,  and  became 
a  decidedly  pious  and  devout  Christian.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  being  at  that 
time  a  student  of  Christ  Church  College.  Mr. 
Whiteficld  there  became  ac((uainted  with  him, 
and  luxdcr  \l\&  mixu&Vr^  \k.vt  t^m^^  \&m&.Ix 


benefit.     Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  on  Sunday  moming,  the  20th  of  Jone^ 
1736,  he  was  solemnly  ordaiDed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.     On  the  Sunday  following,  he 
preached  a  celebrated  sermon  on  **  The  Neces- 
sity and  Benefit  of  Religious  Society.**     This 
sermon  made  so  strong  an  impression,  that  it 
was  reported  he  had  dnven  fiiteen  of  his  hair* 
ers  mad.    The  following  week  he  left  Glouces- 
ter for  Oxford,  and  there  took  his  bachelors 
degree.     A  very  short  time  after,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  London,  vrhere  be  con- 
tinued two  months,   having   taken    np   hit 
lodgings  in  the  Tower,  reading  prayers,  cate- 
chising   and    preaching    alternately,  in  die 
chapel  of  the  Tower,  Wapping  chapel,  and  at 
Ludgate  prison,  every  Tuesday.     At  this  time 
he  felt  anxious  to  join  the  Wesley's  and  Ing- 
ham, who  had  gone  out  as  missionaries  to  i 
new  colony  at  Georgia :  and  shortly  afterwards 
received  letters  from  thence,  containing  an  in- 
vitation to  him  to  laboar  there.    He  considered 
this  as  a  call  ftx>m  ProTidenoe:  and,  after 
having  taken  leave  of  his  fkiends  in  Glooees- 
ter  and  Bristol,  in  the  year  1 737,  he  Idt  the 
shores  of  Britain  for  the  continent  of  America, 
attended  by  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  tboa* 
sands  for  his  safety  and  osefulness.     After  a  te- 
dious voyage,  he  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  7th 
of  May,  173S,  and  after  having  laboured  foor 
months  at  Georgia,  he  was  obliged  to  letom 
to  England,  to  receive  priests*  orders,  and  to 
collect  funds  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  foosda- 
tion  of  an  orphan  school  at  Georgia.    On  tbe 
Cth  of  September,  1738,  he  again  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  from  Charlestown  to 
Ix)ndon,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  perilous  aad 
fatiguing  voyage.     On  the  I4th  of  Janoarrbe 
was  ordained  priest  at  Oxford,  by  Bishop  Bo- 
son, and   was  afterwards  exposed  to  mock 
p<.'rEecution  for  preaching   the  word  of  life; 
and  was  denied  the  use  of  those  pulpits  ia 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preachiai- 
Moorfields,  Kennington,  and  Blackheath,  vere 
the  places  in  which  he  preached  to  thousaiidi 
in  the  open  air,  with  great  success,  though  ikiC 
without  opposition.     After  having  made  cul- 
lections,  which  amounted   to  upwards  of  > 
thousand  pounds,  for  the   Orphan  Hoose  at 
Georgia,  he  sailed  the  second  time  for  Aid«- 
rica,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  iuk 
weeks,  and  was  immediately  invited  to  prcaek 
in  the  churches,  which  were  soon  filled  vnk 
immense  auditories.     MThen  he  arrived  at  Si- 
vannah,  he  chose  a   spot  of  ground  for  tl« 
Orphan  School :  and  on  the  26th  of  Maitk 
1740,  laid  the  first  brick,  naming  it  Betbesib, 
1.  e.  a  house  of  mercy. 

That  institution  afterwards  became  esa- 
nently  useful,  and  many  an  orphan's  prawr 
was  presented  to  heaven  for  its  illnstnotf 
founder.  During  his  fatiguing  joumies  fr« 
town  to  town,  he  was  much  exhausted,  aal 
sometimes  nearly  overcome  with  anxiety;  W 
(^  the  succeiis  which  attended  his  excnioBa  at 
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f ioorgia  g»ivc  hira  great  pleasure,  and  iuspircd 
him  with  zeal  and  nope.  Again,  however,  he 
s:uled  for  England,  and  arrived  on  the  14th  oC 
Marcli  at  Falmouth.  Immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  his  native  country,  he  travelled  to  Ix)n- 
<lon,  and  preached  the  following  Sunday  on 
Kennington  Common  to  a  large  and  impressed 
congregation.  Having  been  earnestly  solicited 
to  visit  Scotland,  he  voyaged  from  London  to 
Lcith,  where  he  arrived  July  30th,  1741,  and 
was  most  cordially  received  at  Dumferm line  and 


Scotland  a  third  time,  and  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived. His  thoughts  were  now  wholly  enga- 
ged in  a  plan  for  making  his  Orphan  House 
(which  was  at  first  only  intended  for  the  father- 
less) a  seminarv  of  literature  and  academical 
learning.  In  February,  1749,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  were  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  London,  having  travelled  aboat 
six  hundred  miles  in  the  west  of  England  ;  and 
in  May  he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  at 


/Vbergavenny  in  Wales,  he  married  Mrs.  James,  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.** 
:i  widow  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  '  In  the  month  of  September  he  went  to  North- 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  On  his  arrival  ampton  and  Yorkshire,  where  he  preached  to 
in  London,  and  resuming  his  ** labour  of  love,"  •  congregations  of  ten  thousand  people,  who 
he  found  the  weather  would  not  permit  him  to  were  peaceable  and  attentive ;  and  only  in  one 
preach  in  the  open  air  in  Moorfields.  Some  or  two  places  was  he  treated  with  unkindneas. 
dissenters,  therefore,  procured  the  loan  of  a  In  1751,  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  Ireland,  and 
piece  of  ground,  and  built  thereon  a  large  was  pUully  received  at  Dublin.  He  expressed 
temporary  shed,  which  he  called  a  tabernacle;  himself  much  pleased  with  the  size  and  atten- 
and  his  congregation  became  exceedingly  large.  '  tion  of  the  congregations  assembled  to  hear 
In  the  beginning  of  August,  1744,  Mr.  >Vhite-  him:  and  his  labours  were,  as  usual,  veiy 
fkld,  though  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  em-  usefuL  From  Ireland  he  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
barked  again  for  America,  and,  after  a  tedious  '  where  he  also  met  with  great  encouragement 
passage,  arrived  at  New  York.  At  that  place  ;  to  proceed  in  his  indefatigable  work.  On  the 
lie  was  taken  exceedingly  ill,  and  his  death  6th  of  August  he  set  out  from  Ediaburgh  for 
was  api>Tehended ;  but  through  the  providence  I^ndon,  in  order  to  embark  for  America, 
of  (iod,  he  gradually  recovered,  and  resumed  Having  taken  leave  of  his  friends  at  home,  he 
his  arduous  and  important  duties.  After  his  again  set  sail  in  the  Antelope  for  Georgia,  and 
illfu'ss  he  was  very  much  inconvenienced  with  on  the  27th  of  October  arrived  at  Savannah, 
pains  in  his  side  ;  for  which,  and  the  general  and  found  the  Orphan  School  in  a  flourishing 
rocov  ery  of  his  health,  he  was  advised  to  go  to  condition.  Having  suffered  formerly  from  the 
tlie  Ikrniudas.  Such  advice  he  adopted,  and  climate,  he  determined  not  to  spend  the  sum- 
th.iv  he  lauded  on  the  l.')th  of  March,  1748.  mer  in  America,  but  re-embarked  for  Ix)ndon, 
\(  the  Uenuudas  he  met  with  the  kindest  re-  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  after  a  tolerable 
i  vi'lion,  and  traversed  the  island  from  on&end  '  voyage. 

t  )  the  other,  preaching  twice  every  day,  and  I  Ilis  active  mind,  ever  forming  some  new 
I'N  tliat  means  was  eminently  and  extensively  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kinff- 
n  <'fiil.  I  lis  ccmgregations  were  large  ;  and  on  dom,  now  turned  towards  the  Tabernacle.  He 
M  oiug  so  many  persons  ignorant  of  Christi-  ,  formed  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one; 
iilty,  lie  was  frequently  much  affected.  He  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer  it 
(Iioiv  eollootcd  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  completed.  The  foundation  was  laid 
tor  )iis  Orphan  School.  That  sum  he  transmitted  .March  1,  1753,  and  was  opened  on  Sunday, 
♦<»(Joorgia:  and,  as  he  feared  a  relapse  in  his  Jimc  the  10th,  1754.  After  preaching  in  it 
disorder  if  he  returned  to  America,  he  took  his  a  few  days,  he  again  left  England  for  Scot- 
ivi^sage  in  a  bri^,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  I  land,  embracing  every  opportunity  ofpreach- 
l>  al,  and  the  next  evening  set  off  for  I^ndon,  !  ing  on  his  road  till  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh; 
'after  an  absence  of  four  years.  On  the  re-  I  and,  after  travelling  12(K)  miles,  he  returned 
turn  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  found  his  congrega-  home,  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  oi>encd 
tion  at  the  tabernacle  very  much  sciittcred,  the  Tabernacle  at  iiristol,  after  which  he  rc- 
lud  liis  own  pecuniary  circumstances  declining,  turned  to  London,  and,  in  September,  1756, 
having  sold  all  his  household  furniture  to  pay  '  opened  his  new  chapel  in  Tottenham-court 
the  Orphan  House  debt  His  congregation  i  Road.  His  labours  were  immense.  He  preach- 
now,  however,  bi'gan  to  contribute,  and  his  ed  fifteen  times  a  week ;  hundreds  of  persons 
debt  was  slowly  liquidating.  At  this  time  went  away  from  the  chapel  who  were  not  able 
Lady  Huntingdon  sent  for  him  to  preach  at  to  gain  admittance.  By  his  unremitting  at- 
her  house  to  Si'veral  of  the  nobility,  who  de-  teniion  to  his  congregation,  at  the  two  chapels 
sirefl  to  hear  him  ;  among  whom  was  the  Earl  in  I^ndon,  his  strength  was  much  reduced, 
of  Chesterfield,  who  expresswl  himself  highly  i  and  he  became  debilitated  and  weak.      In  the 


l^'ratified  ;  and  \Aj\d  l^^li^gbroke  told  him  he 
had  done  crreat  justice  to  the  divine  attributes 


latter  end  of  the  year,  finding  his  health  im- 
proved,   he,    however,    determined   cm   again 


Ml    his   dihc'iurfte.     In    Svptember   he   vibited  ,  \isiting  .\merica.      Accordingly,  in  the  latter 
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end  of  November,  he  left  England,  and  arriv- 
ed at  Boston  in  Rafety  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary ;  and.  on  writing  to  his  friends  in  England, 
expressed    himself  much   gratified   with    the 
evident  improvement  in  the  Orphan  House. 
After  spending  the  winter  pleasantly  and  use- 
ftilly  in  America,  he  once  more  embarked  for 
his  native  shores ;  and  after  a  passage  of  twenty 
eight  days,  landed  in  England,  and  on  the  6th 
<rf  OctolKjr,    1765,    opened  the    Countess    of 
Huntinplon's  chapel  at  Bath.     Shortly  after 
his  arnval  in  London,   Mrs.  Whitefield  was 
•eizcd  with  an  inflammatory  fever,   and  be- 
came its  victim* on  the  9th  of  August ;  and  on 
the   14th   he   delivered   her  funeral  sermrm, 
which  was   distinguished  for  its  pathos,  yet 
manly  and  pious  eloquence. 

He  now  prepared  for  his  seventh  and  last 
voyage  to  America.  He  embarked  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November,  arrived  in  safetv,  after  a  perilous 
and  trying  passage.  But  his  sphere  of  acti- 
vity was  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close ; 
his  career  of  usefulness  was  soon  to  be  con- 
cluded ;  the  sand  in  his  hour  glass  was  fasti y 
running  through ;  and  this  venerable  and  dis- 
tinguished man  was  soon  destined  to  enjoy 
the  felicities  of  heaven.  His  complaint,  which 
was  an  asthma,  made  rapid  strides  upon  his 
constitution,  and  though  it  had  several  times 
threatened  his  dissolution,  it  was  at  Inst  sud- 
den and  unexpccte(L  From  the  17th  to  the 
20th  of  Septembt.»r,  this  faithful  labourer  in 
the  vineyard  of  Christ  preached  daily  at  Bos- 
ton ;  and,  though  much  indisposed,  proceeded 
from  thence  on  the  21st,  and  continued  his 
work  till  the  29th,  when  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course in  the  open  air,  for  two  hours ;  not- 
withstanding which,  he  set  off  for  Newbury 
Port,  where  he  arrived  that  evening,  intending 
to  preach  the  next  morning.  His  rest  was 
much  disburbed,  and  he  complained  of  a  great 
oppression  at  his  lungs ;  and  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  Sabbath  morning,  the  .30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1770,  at  the  age  of  only  fifty -six,  he 
entered  into  that  rest  prepared  for  the  people 
of  G«^.  According  to  his  own  desire,  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  interred  at  Newbury  Port.  On 
the  2d  of  October,  at  one  o'clock  all  the  bells 
in  the  town  were  tolled  for  an  hour,  and  the 
ressels  in  the  harbour  gave  their  proper  sig- 
nals of  mourning.  At  two  o'clock  the  bells 
tolled  a  second  time ;  and  at  three  they  repeat- 
ed their  mournful  tolling  during  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  attended  the  funeral,  which  was 
tolemn  and  impressive. 

Mr.  Whitefield  was  not  a  learned  man,  like 
his  contemporary,  Wesley ;  but  he  possessed 
ftn  unusual  share  of  good  sense,  general  in- 
formation, knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart.  Few  ministers  have  been  equally  use- 
ful since  the  davs  of  the  apostles.  The  ser- 
mons of  Mr.   Whitefield  were  chiefly  impas- 


sioned and  declamatory,  more  generally  ad- 
dressed to  the  hearts  than  the  noderstandicgs 
of  his  congn^tions.  Mr.  WTiHefield  was  be- 
nevolent and  kind,  forgiving  and  gentle,  bat 
he  was  zealous  and  firm,  and  seldom  allowed 
his  feelings  to  overcome  his  judgment.  He 
was  eminently  useful  in  having  excited  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  religion  than 
can  be  well  conceived;  and  millions  have, 
doubtless,  blessed  his  name,  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands revere  his  memory. 

Whitsunday,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Christian  Church,  observed  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  Easter,  in  memory  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  in  the  visi- 
ble appearance  of  fiery  cloven  tongues,  and  of 
those  miraculous  powers  which  were  then 
conferred  upon  them. 

It  is  called  Whitsunday,  or  White  Sundar, 
because  this  being  one  of  the  stated  times  for 
baptism  in  the  ancient  Church,  those  who 
were  baptized  put  on  white  garments,  as 
types  of  that  spiritual  purity  they  received  in 
baptism.  As  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles  happened  on  that  dav  which 
the  Jews  called  Pentecoet,  this  festival  re- 
tained the  name  of  Pentecost  among  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Wickedness.     See  Sin. 

WicKUPFE,  John,  the  celebrated  reformer, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1324,  near  Richmond,  in 
Yorkshire.     Of  his  parents,  or  his  early  years, 
nothing  is  certainly  known  ;  but  when  yoang 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  genius;  and,' when 
but  sixteen,  was  admitted  commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  3Ierton  College,  where  he  was  first  proba- 
tioner, and  afterwards  fellow.     "WTiilst  in  that 
college,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  application,  and  was  regarded  as  a  man 
of  profound  knowledge.     The   study  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,   however,   afiTorded  him  the 
most  delight     He  wrote  notes,  and   exposi- 
tions, and  homilies  on  several  parts  of  them ; 
and  by  such  means  acquired  the  title  of  Dr. 
Evangelicus,  or  the  Gospel  Doctor.     In  136»J, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  wise  and  zea- 
lous opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
^^g»"g  friars,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  a 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  poverty  of 
Christ.     In  1361  he  was  advanced  to  be  roas- 
ter of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  four  years 
afterwards  to  be  warden  of  Canterbury  'Hall, 
which  had  been  then  recently  founded.     At 
this  time  he  had  acquired  general  esteem,  and 
the  affection  and  respect  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  church.     In  consequence  of  some 
conscientious  scruples  and   manly   dignified 
conduct,  he  was,  however,  in  1370,  expelled, 
by  a  bull  from  the  pope,  from  the  latter  situa- 
ation  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him.     At 
this  time  Pope  Urban  had  given    notice  to 
King  Edward,  that  he  intended  by  process  to 
cite  him  to  his  court,    then  at   Avignon,  to 
answer  for  his  default,  in  not  perfomiing  the 
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homage  whicli  King  John's  prcdcccFSor  ac- 
knowledged to  the  see  of  Rome,  for  his  realm 
of  England,  and  dominion  of  Inland,  and  ft>r 
refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  granted  to  that 
see.  Such  claim  the  king  had  determined  to 
resist,  and  the  parliament  had  approved  the 
determination,  when  a  monk  had  the  effron- 
tery to  vindicate  the  pope,  and  insist  on  the 
equity  of  his  claim.  Against  that  writer  Wick- 
liffe  presented  himself  as  an  able  and  zealous 
antagonist.  In  1372,  having  taken  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity,  he  publicly  professed 
and  read  lectures  on  theology,  to  the  unquali- 
fied satisHietion  of  the  schools.  He  again  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the 
abuses  which  had  at  that  period  crept  into  the 
Church  ;  and,  a  few  years  aftewards,  in  a  cele- 
brated tract,  he  charged  the  friars  with  hold- 
ing fifty  heresies  and  errors,  which,  in  that 
publication,  he  enumerated.  The  papal  power, 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing,  was 
now  greater  than  ever :  and  the  pope  disjwsed 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dignities  as  he 
thought  fit  On  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and 
other  aliens,  totally  ipriorant  of  the  English 
language,  he  bestowed  the  most  lucrative  be- 
nefices ;  of  which  the  parliament  had  made 
complaints  to  the  king,  and  to  the  pope  him- 
self. Notwithstanding  these  complaints,  they 
could  not  meet  with  redress ;  and,  at  length, 
the  king  sent  ambassadors  to  Pope  Gregory 
XL  to  require  of  him  that  he  would  forbear 
any  further  interference  with  a  reservation 
of  benefices.  The  result  of  this  commission 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  commons,  in 
parliament,  therefore  renewed  the  request, 
that  "remedy  be  provided  against  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pope,  whereby  he  reaps  the  first- 
fniits  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  the  treasure 
of  the  realm  being  thereby  conveyed  away, 
which  they  cannot  bear:"  and  an  act  was 
passed,  that  cathedral  churches  should  enjoy 
their  own  elections ;  and  that,  for  the  future, 
the  king  should  not  write  against  the  persons 
so  elected,  but  rather,  by  his  letters,  endea- 
vour their  confirmation,  if  there  should  be 
occasion.  Such  measure  being,  however,  un- 
satisfactory, the  king  issued  out  a  commission 
for  taking  a  survey  of  all  benefices  which  were 
then  in  the  hands  of  aliens ;  and  their  number 
appearing  to  be  verj'  great,  in  1374,  the  king 
ap{>ointed  other  ambassadors  to  go  to  the  pope, 
to  treat  with  him  on  the  same  affairs  on  which 
he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  him  the  year  be- 
fore :^>ne  of  those  ambassadors  was  Wick- 
liffe.  In  the  treaty  with  the  pope,  which  i 
lasted  two  years,  he  was  much  engaged ;  and 
it  was  at  length  concluded,  that  for  the  future 
the  pope  should  desist  from  making  use  of 
reservations  of  benefices,  and  that  the  king 
should  no  more  confer  benefices  by  his  writ ; 
though,  in  the  following  year,  notwithstand- 
ing such  treaty,  the  pope  did  make  reservation 
of  benefices  elective,  liy  being  concerned 
in  this  treaty,  Wickliffe  was  made  more  sen- 


sible  than  he  was  Ix^fore  of  the  pride,  covet- 
ousness,  and  ambition  of  the  pope;  and,  on 
his  return  home,  everj'  where  exposed  him. 
Against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  he  wrote  ; 
and  by  his  zealous  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  met  with  much  trouble.  The 
pride  and  covetousness  of  the  clergy  he  re- 
proved, as  also  their  neglect  to  preach  Christ'g 
gospel.  It  1376  the  king  presented  him  with 
the  rectorship  of  Lutterworth.  Wickliffe,  by 
his  endeavours  to  reform  a  corrupt  age,  made 
himself  many  enemies,  who  waited  for  oppor- 
tunities to  gratify  their  revenge  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  began,  in  his  public  lectures,  to  oppose 
the  papal  powers,  nineteen  articles  were  exhi- 
bited against  him  to  the  pope.  When  the 
pope  had  received  those  articles,  he  despatched 
various  bulls  to  England,  directing  the  matter 
to  be  investigated — -Wickliffe  to  be  imprisoned, 
and,  if  guilty,  to  be  punished.  Before  the 
bulls  reached  England,  King  Edward  was 
dead ;  but  the  archbishop  and  bishop  of  Ix)n- 
don  proceeded  to  execute  the  pope's  bulls ; 
and  not  being  able  to  get  Wickliffe  delivered 
up  to  them  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  they 
issued  out  their  mandate  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  university  and  the  diocese  of  England, 
commanding  them  to  direct  him  to  appear  be- 
fore them  on  the  19th  of  February.  On  the 
appointed  day,  ^^'ickliffe,  accompanied  by 
John  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Henry  Piercy,. 
earl- marshal,  attended  at  St.  Paul's,  when,  m 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  bishop 
of  I-iondon  and  the  earl- marshal,  the  court 
broke  up  without  adopting  any  measures.  In 
June,  1378,  the  delegates  sat  again  for  the 
execution  of  their  commission  ;  when  the 
queen-mother  sent  for  Louis  Clifford,  to  for- 
bid them  to  proceed  to  any  definitive  sentence 
against  Wickliffe.  At  that  meeting  Wick- 
hffe  attended,  and  delivered  an  able  and  in- 
teresting paper,  in  which  he  assigned  reasons 
for  the  statements  he  had  made,  and  for  which 
he  had  been  cited  ;  but  his  explanations  being 
unsatisfactory  to  the  delegates,  they  com- 
manded him  no  more  to  repeat  such  propo- 
sitions, either  in  the  schools  or  in  his  sermons. 
By  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XL  in  this 
year,  an  end  was  put  to  the  commission  of 
the  delegates,  and  Wickliffe  appeared  before 
them  no  more.  In  1378  Wickliffe  published 
his  book  on  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
in  1379,  in  conse<iuence  of  the  fatigues  he  en- 
dured, he  was  seized  dangerously  ill,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  point  of  death  ;  but  from 
that  attack  he  recovered,  to  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  the  reformed  Church.  In  1380,  in  his 
lectures,  sermons,  and  writings,  Wickliffe  ex- 
posed the  Romish  court,  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  both  religious  and  secular.  At  the 
same  period  he  was  also  engaged,  with  other 
pious  and  learned  men,  in  translating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  English.  For  labours  so  im- 
portant, he,  however,  received  not  the  gra- 
titude and    respect  which  he  deserved,   but 
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oppohition  and  reproach.     The  wicked  clergy 
perceived  that  siich  a  measure  would  strike 
at  the  root  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and, 
like  the  Ephesians  of  old,  they  trembled  for 
their  craft      This  translation  was  attacked, 
and  he  ably  defended  it;  and,  what  was  yet 
more  important,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
read  the  Scriptures  was  questioned,  but  such 
right  he  re-asserted,  and  wisely  upheld.      In 
this  and  the  following  year  he  strenuously  and 
ably  opposed  the  popish  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,   or  the    real  presence  of  Christ's 
bo<iy   in  the  sacrament   of  the   altar.     Such 
op{M>sitiun    to   a    doctrine    which   had   been 
received  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  necessarily  occasioned  and 
«'xcited  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was 
censured  by  the  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
some  doctors   of  the  university.      Wickliife 
api>^aled  from  this  decree  of  the  chancellor 
to  the  king.     Archbishop  Sudbury,  about  this 
time,  being  beheaded  by  the  rebels,  William 
i^oiirtney,  bishop  of  London,  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbur>-,  by  the  pope's  bull, 
who,  in   138-2,    in    a   court  of  certain   select 
bishops,  held   in  the  month   of    May,  in  the 
monastery  of  the  preaching  friars,  condenmed 
several  of  the  opmions  of  Wickliife  and  his 
followers,  as  pernicious,  heretical,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.     It  does 
not  ap|K»ar  that  Wickliffe  was  at  all  cited  to 
apjH'jir  at  this  court ;  but  the  condemnation 
which  was  then    passed,    Courtney  required 
the  chancellor  of  Oxford  to  publish.     ITnsa- 
tisjfiiHl  with  even   such    measures,    Courtney 
obtain(Hl  letters  patent  from  the  king,  direct- 
ing that  Wickliffe,  Mith  other  excellent  men, 
should  be  expi'lled  from  the    University    of 
Oxford ;    and  ordering  that  the  publications 
of  Wieklille  should  be  every  where  seized  and 
destroyiKL     Thus  persecuted,  Wickliffe  long 
withsto<xl  the  tide  of  opposition  and  fury,  till 
at  length,  overcome  by  force,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  his  professor's  place,  and  retire  to  Lut- 
terworth.     Forced    to   leave   the  university, 
and  retire  to  his  parsonage,  he  still  continued 
his  studies,  and  endeavourwl  to  promote  the 
reformation   of  those  corruptions   which,  he 
was  convinced,  were  every  where  prevalent. 
Against  a  popish  crusade  he  published  an  able 
and  interesting  tract :    and  shortly  afterwards 
his    celebrated    book,  entitled,    '*  The  great 
Sentence  of  the  Curse  expounded;'*  and  his 
**  Treatise  on    the  improper  Distribution    of 
Benefices."     Wickliffe,  soon  after  his  removal 
to  Lutterworth,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the 
palsy,  of  which  he  shortly  recovered,  and  was 
again   able  to   resume   his  duties,     lly  iK)pe 
Trbau  he  was  cited  to  apjx^ar  before  him,  but 
he  returned  a  letter  of  excuse,    saying,  that 
Christ   had    instructed  him  to  the  contrary, 
jind  taught  him  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
NViekliffe's  health  now  b<  gan  gradually  to  de- 
cline,  yet  he   i»rcach«.d  the   word  of  liod,  in 
seasoii   uhd  out  of  Season ;   till  ut  length,  on 


St  Innocent's  day,  1384,  he  was  attacked 
with  another  fit  of  the  palsy,  and  shortly  after- 
wards expired.   * 

The  writings  of  Wickliffe  were  numerous 
and  learned :  his  doctrines  were  those  of  th<> 
reformed  Church ;  his  followers  increased, 
and  he  assisted  greatly  in  bringing  about  that 
reformation,  by  which  all  wise  and  good  men 
have  been  delighted,  and  the  history  of  which 
is  so  interesting  and  important.  \^lckliffe 
was  a  man  who  seems  to  be  placed  as  much 
above  praise,  as  he  is  above  envy.  He  had 
well  studied  all  the  parts  of  theological  learn- 
ing ;  was  skilled  in  the  canon  of  civil  and  our 
own  municipal  laws ;  was  grave,  yet  cheerfal, 
and,  above  all  things,  loved  God  with  all  his 
heart,  and  his  neighbours  as  himself.  For 
further  account  of  this  great  reformer,  vide 
Works  of  Wickliffe ;  Stn/pe^s  History  of  the 
Reformaticm ;  History  of  Oxford  ;  Lcutiui  and 
Fojc^a  Acts  and  Monuments ;  Dr.  Jameis  Ava- 
logy  for  John  Wickliffe ;  Archbishop  Wakta 
State  of  the  Church ;  iValsinyham's  History  of 
Ewjland;  Lewises  History  if  the  Life  anA 
Sufferings  of  Wickliffe ;  and  a  valuable  an*! 
interesting  Life  of  this  great  reformer,  which 
has  been  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Vaughan,  of  Kensington. 

W  lUiEUMiNiANS,  a  denomination  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  so  called  from  Wllhelmiaa. 
a  Bohemian  woman,  who  resided  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Milan.  She  persoaded  a  large  namlvr 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  become  incarnate  io 
her  person,  for  the  salvation  of  a  great  part  of 
mankind.  According  to  her  doctrines,  noot* 
were  saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  but  true  and 
pious  Christians ;  while  the  Jews,  Sarac**!!*. 
and  unworthy  Christians,  were  to  obtain  sal- 
vation through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dw**lt 
in  her,  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  all 
which  happened  in  Christ  during  his  ajipcar- 
ance  upon  earth  in  the  human  nature,  vasto 
be  exactly  renewed  in  her  jK-rson,  or  ratlj<rr 
in  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  united 
to  her. 

WiLKiNSONiANS,  the  followers  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  who  was  born  in  Cumberland  io 
America.  In  October  1776,  she  asserted  that 
she  was  taken  sick,  and  actually  died,  aad 
that  her  soul  went  to  heaven,  where  it  still 
continues.  Soon  after  her  body  was  reani- 
mated with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ, 
uiM)n  which  she  set  up  as  a  public  teacher; 
and  declared  she  had  an  immediate  revelatitu 
for  all  she  delivered,  and  was  arrived  to  i 
state  of  absolute  perfection.  It  is  also  said 
she  pretended  to  foretel  future  events,  to  d'$- 
cem  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  healing  diseases ;  and  if  any  pcrsoa 
who  had  made  application  to  her  was  noc 
healed,  she  attributed  it  to  his  want  of  faith. 
She  asserted  that  those  who  refused  to  beliete 
these  exaltcnl  things  concerning  her,  will  b«. 
in  the  state  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  ^bo  rv- 
jectcd  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves; 
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AiiiL  >li«'  told  hor  hearers  thiit  it  was  the 
i;  lev  out  h  liour,  and  the  last  call  of  mercy  that 
over  fftiould  be  granted  tliem :  for  she  heard 
un  in(|uiry  in  heaven,  saying, — "Who  will 
go  mid  preach  to  a  dying  world  ?*'  or  words 
to  that  import:  and  she  said  she  answered, 
**  I  lerc  am  I — send  me  •/*  and  that  she  left  the 
roiilnis  of  light  and  glory,  and  the  company 
of  the  heavenly  h(»st,  who  are  continually 
praising  and  worshipping  Ood,  in  order  to 
descend  upon  earth,  and  pass  through  many 
stifferingh  and  trials  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. She  assumed  the  title  of  the  universal 
friend  of  mankind;  hence  her  followers 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  name  of 
Friendif. 

Will,  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  it 
('h(M)Ki'8  or  refuses  any  thing  offered  to  it 
When  man  was  created,  he  had  liberty  and 
power  to  do  what  was  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  (kxI  :  but  b^  the  fall,  he  lost  all  ability  of 
will  to  any  Rpiritual  good;  nor  has  he  any 
will  to  that  which  is  good,  until  divine  grace 
eiiligliteiis  the  understanding  and  changes  the 
heart.  The  nature  of  the  will,  indeed,  is  in 
itself  indisputably  free.  Will,  as  will,  must 
lie  so,  or  there  is  no  such  fisculty ;  but  the 
liiniia*!  will,  being  finite,  hath  a  necessary 
iKiuud,  which  indeed  so  far  may  be  said  to 
f'oiifine  it,  bi>c3use  it  cannot  act  beyond  it; 
>rt  within  the  extent  of  its  capacity  it  neces- 
tarily  in  and  ever  will  be  spontaneous. 

The  limits  of  the  will,  therefore,  do  not  take 
;iway  its  inherent  liberty.  The  exercise  of 
itN  |x>wers  may  be  confined,  as  it  necessarily 
iiiiist,  ill  a  finite  being ;  but  where  it  is  not 
r  >iiliiu\U  that  exercise  will  corresptmd  with 
it^(  nature  and  situation. 

This  bt'ing  understotxl,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
tint  man  in  his  fallen  state  can  only  will  ac- 
«'(M'>liiig  to  hiii  fallen  capacities ;  and  that 
litiwever  freely  his  volitions  may  flow  within 
tlieir  extent,  he  cannot  possibly  overpass 
ihcui.  He,  therefon',  as  a  binfuU  carnal,  and 
perverse  apoMate,  can  will  only  according  to 
tlie  nature  of  his  nitostasy,  which  is  con- 
tinually and  invariably  eviC  without  capacity 
to  excee<l  its  bounds  into  giMxlness,  purity, 
and  truth :  or  otherwise  he  would  will  con- 
trary to  or  iK'vond  his  nature  and  situation, 
whioh  is  e«[aally  impossible  in  itself,  and 
e<intrj«lictory  tt>  the  revelation  of  Gixl.  See 
Idhf^trtU  OH  tlif  Will ;  Tftml,  J/* at.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  :;'.»l  :  (riltt  Otutc  nf  (r*Ml  and  Trnth ;  Top- 
/'!./»/'*  Historic  rrtMtf;  Waits  a  K'utittf  on  the 
I-W.Jom  of  th*:  Wiil;  CfutrH'trk^M  Workx^  vol. 
ii.  ;>p.  K't,  187  ;  Ijnt'ke  on  the  UndcrHtanding ; 
Jirid  on  tlw  Artui:  Povtra,  \i\\  2»i7,  2'JI  ;  and 
articles  LiUbHTY  and  Necessity,  in  this 
work. 

Will  of  God  is  taken,  I.  For  that  which 
he  hxs  from  all  eternity  determined,  which  is 
uiiohun/eable ;  and  must  certainly  come  to 
pass;  this  is  called  UU  secret  will.  -J.  It  i^ 
t:ikcu  for  what  he  ho.-:  pi  escribed  to  lu  in  liih 


word  as  the  rule  of  duty  ;  this  is  called  his 
revealed  wilL     A  question  of  very  gn.*at  im- 
portance respecting  our  duty,  deserves  hero 
to  be  considered.  The  question  is  this :  *'  How 
may  a  person  who  is  desirous  of  following  the 
dictates  of  Providence  in  every  respect,  know 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  in  any  p^icubur 
circumstance,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual  ? 
Now,  in  order  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  is  proper  and  needful  for  us  to  bo 
aciiuainted  with,  we  are  taught  by  prudence 
and  conscience  to  make  use  of,  1.  i)elibera- 
tion.    2.  Consultation.    3.  Supplication  ;  but, 
1.  We  should  not  make  our  inclinations  the 
rule  of  our  conduct    2.  We  should  not  make 
our  particular  frames  the  rule  of  our  judg- 
ment and  determination.    3.  We  are  not  to 
be  guided  by  any  unaccountable  impulses  and 
impressions.    4.  We  n^ust  not  make  the  event 
our  rule  of  judgment     I.  Cnless  something 
different  from  our  present  situation  offer  itself 
to  our  serious  consideration,  we  are  not  to  be 
desirous  of  changing  our  state,  except  it  ia 
unprofitable  or  unlawful    2.  When  an  alter- 
ation of  circumstance  is  proposed  to  us,  or 
Providence  lays  two  or  more  things  before 
our  eyes,  we  should  endeavour  to  take  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  each  case,  compare  them  with 
one  another,  and  then  determine  by  sueh 
maxims  as  these :  —  Of   two  natural   evils 
choose  the  least ;  of  two  moral  evils  choose 
neither ;  of  two  moral  or  spiritual  good  things 
clKxise  the  greatest    3.  When,  upon  due  con- 
sideration, nothing  appears  in  the  necessity 
of  the  case  of  the  leadings  of  Providence  to 
make  the  way  clear,  we  must  not  hurry  Pro- 
vidence, but  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense  i 
or  abide  where  we  are,  waiting  upon  the  Lord 
by  prayer,  and  waiting  for  the  liord  in  tlie 
'  way  of  his  providence.     In  all  cases,  it  shouhl 
be  our  perpetual  concern  to  keep  as  much  as 
'  possible  out  of  the  way  of  temi>tation  to  omit 
!  any  duty,  or  commit  any  sin.     We  should  en- 
'.  deavour  to  keep  up  a  reverence  for  the  word 
-  and  provi<lence  of  Gixl  upon  our  hearts,  and 
I  to  have  a  steady  eye  to  his  glory,  and  to 
,  bi>hold  God  in  covenant  as  managing  every 
providential  circumstance  in  subserviency  to 
his  gracious  pur{K)ses  in  (Christ  Jesus."    iVAe 
and  /faytctirtrti  Ciisefi  of  Consciences  p.  156. 

Will  Worship,  the  invention  and  practice 
of  such  expedients  of  appeasing  or  of  pleasing 
(ind,  as  neither  reason  nor  revelation  sug- 
gests. 

Wisdom  denotes  a  high  and  refined  notion 
of  things,  immediately  presented  to  the  mind, 
as  it  were  by  intuition,  without  the  assistance 
of  reasoning.  In  a  moral  sense,  it  signifies 
the  same  as  prudence,  or  that  knowledge  by 
which  we  connect  the  best  means  with  tfaie 
best  entis.  Some,  however,  distinguish  wis- 
dom from  prudence  thus :  wisdom  leads  us  to 
s]>eak  and  aet  what  is  most  proper ;  prudence 
preveuts  our  h|ieaking  or  acting  inipn»perly. 
A  hIoc  man  employs  the  iuui»i  pn>]Kr  means 
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for  success ;  a  pmdent  man  the  safest  means 
for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Spiritual  wisdom  consists  in  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God.  It  is  beautifully  described 
by  St  James,  "as  pure,  peaceable,  gentle, 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypo- 
crisy."   James  iiu  17.     See  Devotion,  Rb- 

LIGION. 

Wisdom  of  God  is  that  grand  attribute  of 
his  nature  by  which  he  knows  and  orders  all 
things  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory  and  the 
good  of  his  creatures.  This  appears  in  all 
the  works  of  his  handft,  Ps.  civ.  24  ;  in  the 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  Ps.  xcvii.  1, 
2  ;  in  the  work  of  redemption,  Eph.  iii.  10; 
in  the  government  and  preservaticm  of  his 
church  in  all  ages,  Ps.  cvii.  7.  This  doctrine 
should  teach  us  admiration.  Rev.  xv.  3,  4  ; 
trust  and  confidence,  Ps.  ix.  10  ;  prayer, 
Prov.  iii.  5, 6  ;  submission,  Heb.  xii.  0  ;  praise, 
Ps.  ciii.  I,  4.  Si*e  Cfuimock's  Works^  vol.  1  ; 
Sdurin's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  l.')7,  Eng.  trans.  ; 
GilTs  Divinity^  vol.  i.  p.  93  ;  Abemct/n/'jt  6Vr- 
fRon«,  vol.  i.  ser.  10 ;  Hays  Wisdmn  of  Cnxi  in 
Creation  ;  Paley's  Natural  Theohyy, 

Witchcraft,  a  supernatural  power  which 
persons  were  formerly  supposed  to  obtain  the 
possession  of,  by  entering  into  a  compact 
with  the  devil.  Witchcraft  was  universally 
believed  in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable 
firmness  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  latest  witchcraft  frenzy  was  in  New 
England,  in  1692,  when  the  execution  of 
witches  became  a  calamity  more  dreadful 
than  the  sword  or  the  pestilence.  Some  have 
denied  the  existence  of  witchcraft  altogether. 
That  such  persons  have  been  found  among 
men  seems,  however,  evident  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, Deut  xviii.  10 ;  Exod.  xxii.  18  ;  Gal. 
T.  20  ;  I^v.  xix.  13  ;  xx.  6.  The  inconsist- 
ency of  holding  such  persons  in  estimation, 
or  having  recourse  to  fortune-tellers,  diviners, 
charmers,  and  such  like,  appears  in  this,  1. 
It  is  imitating  the  heathens,  and  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  foolish  superstition  and  absurd 
practices  of  pagans.  2.  Such  characters  are 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Lord,  and  their 
very  existence  forbidden.  Lev.  xx.  6 ;  Exod. 
XX.  1 8. — 3.  He  threatens  to  punish  those  who 
consult  them,  I^v.  xx.  6. — 4.  It  is  wrong  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  as  it  is  set- 
ting an  awful  example  to  others.  5.  It  is 
often  productive  of  the  greatest  evils,  decep- 
tion, discord,  disappointment,  and  incredible 
mischief.  Hawkinsl's  Two  Sermons  on  Witch- 
craft ;  Ency.  Brit. ;  Moore's  Theological  Worksy 
pp.240,  251;  Hutchinson  on  Witchcraft 

Wonder,  any  thing  which  causes  surprise 
by  its  strangeness.  **  It  expresses,"  says  Mr. 
Cogan,  **  an  embarrassment  of  the  mind  after 
it  is  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  per- 
cussion of  surprise.  It  is  the  effect  produced 
by   an   interesting  subject   which   has  been 


suddenly  presented  to  the  mind,  but  concern- 
ing which  there  are  many  intricacies,  either 
respecting  the  cause  or  manner  in  which  any 
event  haa  taken  place,  motives  of  extraor- 
dinary conduct,"  &C.  How  it  differs  from 
admiration,  see  Admiration.  ' 

W^ORKS,  Good,  are  those  actions  which  are 
conformable  to  truth,  justice,  or  propriety  ; 
whether  natural,  civil,  relative,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious. The  circumstances  requisite  to  a  good 
work  are,  1.  That  it  be  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  2.  Th;  t  it  spring  fi-om  love  to  God, 
1  Tim.  i.  5.  3.  It  must  be  done  in  faith, 
Rom.  xiv.  23.  4.  It  must  be  done  to  the 
glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31  ;  Phil.  i.  11.  The 
causes  of  good  works  are,  1.  God  himself, 
Heb.  xiii.  21.  2.  By  union  to  Christ,  Eph. 
ii.  10.  3.  Through  faith,  Heb.  xL  4,  6.  4. 
By  the  word  and  Spirit,  Luke  viii.  15;  Isx 
iii.  3  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  As  to  the  nature  aii<l 
pro[)erties  of  good  works,  1.  They  are  im- 
perfect, Eccl.  vii.  20 ;  Rev.  iii.  2.  2.  Not 
meritorious.  Tit.  iii.  5;  Luke  xvii.  10.  3. 
Yet  found  only  in  the  regenerate.  Matt.  vii. 
17.  The  necessary  uses  of  good  works,  1. 
They  show  our  gratitude,  Psa.  cxvi.  12,  13.  2. 
Are  an  ornament  to  our  profession.  Tit  ii.  lo. 
3.  Evidence  our  regeneration.  Job  xv.  5.  4. 
Profitable  to  others,  Titus  iii.  8.  See  Holi- 
ness, Obedience,  S a  notification  ;  Cwtlts 
Body  of  JJiv.f  vol.  iii:  book  iv. ;  Bitlt^tys 
Bot/y  of  Dit'.f  q.  92 ;  Marshall  on  Sanctiji- 
cation. 

Works  of  God.  See  Bible,  Rea-ela- 
tion.  Scripture. 

World,  the  whole  system  of  created  things. 
(See  Creation.)  It  is  taken  also  for  a  secu- 
lar life,  the  present  state  of  existence,  and  the 
pleasures  and  interests  which  steal  away  the 
soul  from  God.  The  love  of  the  world  does 
not  consist  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  God  gives  us,  but  in  an  inordinate 
attachment  to  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 
"  1.  We  love  the  world  too  much,"  says  Dr. 
Jortin,  "when,  for  the  sake  of  any  profit  or 
pleasure,  we  wilfully,  knqwingly,  and  deli- 
berately transgress  the  commands  of  God.  2. 
When  we  take  more  pains  about  the  present 
life  than  the  next  8.  When  we  cannot  be 
contented,  patient,  or  resigned,  under  low  ard 
inconvenient  circumstances.  4.  We  love  the 
world  too  much  when  we  cannot  part  with 
anything  we  possess  to  those  who  want,  de- 
serve, and  have  a  right  to  it.  5.  "Wlien  we 
envy  those  who  are  more  fortunate  and  more 
favoured  by  the  world  than  we  are.  6,  When 
we  honour,  and  esteem,  and  favour  persons 
purely  according  to  their  birth,  fortunes,  and 
success,  measunng  our  judgment  and  appro- 
bation by  their  outward  appearance  and  situ- 
ation in  life.  7.  When  worldly  prosperity 
makes  us  proud,  and  vain,  and  arrogant  '  8. 
'^Tien  we  omit  no  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  good  things  of  this  life ;  when  our  great 
and  chief  business  is  to  divert  .ourselves  till 
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we  contract  an  indifference  for  rational  and 
manly  occapations,  deceiving  ourselves,  and 
foncying  that  wc  are  not  in  a  bad  comlition 
because  others  are  worse  than  we." — JortiH's 
St^rm.j  vol.  iiL  scr.  9  ;  Bishop  Hopkins  on  the 
Vanity  of  the  WorUl;  Dr,  StenneCs  Sermim 
on  Confurmittf  to  the  Worhl ;  H.  More  on 
Education^  vol.  ii.  chap.  U  ;  H.  Walker* n  Ser- 
mo/iH,  vol.  iv.  Si*r.  20. 

\N'<>HLD,  AcjKS  OF.  The  time  preceding 
the  binh  of  Christ  has  generally  been  divided 
into  six  ages.  The  first  extends  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  deluge,  and  com- 
Itrehcnds  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  years.  The  second,  from  the  deluge  to 
Abraham's  entering  the  I^nd  of  Promise  in 
2082,  comprehends  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years.  The  third,  from  Abraham's  en- 
trance into  the  promised  land  to  the  Exodus 
in  2:i23,  four  hundred  aud  thirty  years.  The 
fourth,  from  the  going  out  of  I^g>'pt  to  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  by  Solomon  in  2992, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years.  The 
fifth,  from  Solomon's  foundation  of  the  tem- 

Ele  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  in  3416,  four 
undred  and  twenty-one  years.  The  sixth, 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  A.M.  4(KK),  the  fourth  year  before  the 
vulgar  era,  includes  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years. 

World,  DissoLtTTioN  of.  Sjc  Confla- 
(iRATiox,  Dissolution. 

World,  Eternity  of.  See  Eternitt 
OF  THE  World. 

Worship,  Demon,  the  worship  of  a  class 
of  spirits  which  were  thought  to  be  superior 
to  the  soul  of  man  ;  but  inferior  to  those  in- 
telligences which  animated  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets,  and  to  whom  were  committed 
the  government  of  the  world,  particular  na- 
tions. &c.  Though  they  were  generally  in- 
visible, thcv  were  not  supposed  to  be  pure 
disembodied  spirits,  but  to  have  some  kind  of 
ethereal  vehicle.  They  were  of  %'arious  or- 
ders, and  according  to  the  situation  over 
which  they  presided,  had  different  names. 
Hence  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  talk  of 
saUrs,  dryads,  nymphs,  fauns,  &c.  &c.  These 
different  ordcn  of  intelligences,  which,  though 
worshipped  as  gods,  or  demi-gods,  were  yet 
believed  to  partake  of  human  passions  and 
appetites,  led  the  way  to  the  deification  of  de- 
parted heroes,  and  other  eminent  benefactors 
of  the  human  race ;  and  fh>m  this  latter  pro- 
bably arose  the  belief  of  natural  and  tutelar 
gods,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  worshipping 
these  gods  through  the  medium  of  statutes 
cut  into  a  human  figure.  See  Idolatry  and 
Polytheism.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  ; 
Farmer  on  the  Woriihip  qf  Damons;  Gale** 
Cou^o/the  Gentiles, 

Worship  of  God  (cultus  Dei)  amounts  to 
the  same  with  what  we  otherwise  call  religion. 
This  worship  consists  in  paying  a  due  respect, 
venerttioD,  and  homige  to  the  Deity,  uam  i 
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sense  of  an  obligation  to  him.  And  this  in« 
temal  respect,  &c.  is  to  be  shown  and  testified 
by  external  acts ;  as  prayers,  thanksgivings, 
&c. 

Private  worship  should  be  conducted  with, 

1.  Reverence  and  veneration.  2.  Self-abase- 
ment and  confession.  3.  Contemplation  of 
the  perfections  and  promises  of  God.  4.  Sup- 
plication for  ourselves  and  others.  5.  Earnest 
desire  of  the  enjoyment  of  God.  6.  Frequent 
and  regular.  Some  who  have  acknowledged 
the  propriety  of  private  worship  have  objected 
to  that  of  a  public  nature,  bat  without  any 
sufficient  ^^und.  For  Christ  attended  public 
worship  himself,  Luke  iv. ;  he  prayed  with 
his  disciples,  Luke  ix.  28,  29 ;  xi.  1 ;  he  pro- 
mises his  presence  to  social  worshippers.  Matt 
xviii.  20.  It  may  be  argued  also  from  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles.  Acts  i.  24 ;  iL ;  iv. 
24 ;  vL  4 ;  Rom.  xv.  30 ;  1  Cor.  xiv. ;  Acts 
xxi.;  2  Thess.  iiL  1,  2 ;  1  Cor.  xL  ;  and  fVx>m 
general  precepts.  1  Tim.  ii.  2,  8 ;  Heb.  x.  25  ; 
Dent,  xxxi  12;  Psa.  c.  4. 

Public  worship  is  of  great  utility,  as,  1.  It 
gives  (i'hristians  an  opportunity  of  openly 
professing  their  faith  in  and  love  to  Christ. 

2.  It  preserves  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  mind, 
without  which  society  could  not  well  exist 

3.  It  enlivens  devotion  and  promotes  seal  4. 
It  is  the  means  of  receiving  instruction  and 
consolation.  5.  It  affords  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  others,  and  excites  them  to  fear 
God,  &c 

Public  worship  should  be,  1.  Solemn,  not 
light  and  trifling,  Psa.  Ixxxix.  7.  2.  Simple, 
not  pompous  and  ceremonial,  Isa.  IxiL  2.  3. 
Cheerful,  and  not  with  forbidding  aspect, 
Psa.  c.  4.  Sincere,  and  not  hypocritical,  Isa. 
i.  12 ;  Matt  xxiiL  13  ;  John  iv.  24.  5.  Pare, 
and  not  superstitious,  Isa.  Ivii.  15. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
taking  notice  of  the  shameful  and  exceedingly- 
improper  practice  of  coming  in  late  to  public 
worship.  It  evidently  manifests  a  state  of 
lukewarmness ;  it  is  a  breach  of  order  and 
decency ;  it  is  a  disturbance  to  both  ministers 
and  people;  it  is  slighting  the  ordinances 
which  God  has  appointed  for  our  good :  and 
an  ^ront  to  God  himself!  How  such  can  be 
in  a  devotional  frame  themselves,  when  they 
so  often  spoil  the  devotions  of  others,  I  know 
not.  Watts*s  Holiness  of  Time  and  f^ces; 
Kinghom  and  Loader  on  Public  Worship; 
ParrjfSf  BarhavltTs,  Simpsons^  and  Wilson's 
Answer  to  WakefiekTs  Inquit^on  the  Authority, 
Propriety,  ami  Utility  of  Public  Worship; 
AVirmaJi  on  Early  Attendance, 

Wrath,  violent  and  permanent  anger. 
See  AxGER. 

Wrath  of  God  is  his  indignation  at  sin, 
and  punishment  of  it,  Rom.  i.  18.  The  objects 
of  God's  anger  or  wrath  are  the  ungodlv, 
whom  he  has  declared  he  will  punish,  riis 
wrath  is  sometimes  manifested  in  this  life,  and 
that  in  in  iwftU  degree,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
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of  rhe  oM  worM,  Sodom  and  Comorrah,  the 
plaf^iK'S  of  K;^y[>t,  tlio  punishment  and  cap- 
tivity of  ihf  Jews,  and  the  many  striking 
jud;;incuts  on  nations  and  individuals.  But  a 
still  more  awful  punishment  awaits  the  im- 


ponitont  in  the  world  to  come;  for  the  wicked, 
it  is  said,  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pun- 
ishment, where  the  worm  dietli  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched,  fiiatt.  xxv.  46 ;  Rom. 
ii.  8,  9 ;  L  18.    See  Hell,  Sin. 


z. 


Zadtans,  see  Sarrans. 

Z  ACHEANS,  the  disciples  of  Zacheus,  a  native 
of  4*alc8tine,  who,  about  the  year  350,  ri'tired 
to  a  mountain  near  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there  performed  his  devotions  in  secret ;  pre- 
tending that  prayer  was  only  agreeable  to 
<uh1  when  it  was  performed  secretly,  and  in 
silence. 

Zkai^  a  passionate  ardour  for  any  person 
or  cause.  There  are  various  kinds  of  zeal; 
as,  1.  An  ignorant  zeal,  Horn.  x.  2,  3.  2.  A 
persecuting  zeal,  Phil.  iii.  6.  3.  A  super- 
stitious zc^,  1  Kings  xviii. ;  Gal.  L  14.  4. 
An  hypocritical  zeal,  2  Kings  x.  IG.  5.  A 
contentious  zeal,  1  Cor.  xi.  IG.  G.  A  partial 
»eal,  Hos.  vii.  8.  7.  A  temporary  zeal,  2 
Kings  xii.  and  xiii.;  Gal.  iv.  15.  8.  A  genuine 
zeal,  which  is  a  sincere  and  warm  concern  for 
the  glory  of  (mkI,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
mankind.  This  is  geiierallv  compounded  of 
sound  knowledge,  strong  faith,  and  disinter- 
estetl  regard ;  and  will  manifest  itself  by  self- 
denial,  patient  endurance,  and  constant  exer- 
tion. The  motives  to  true  zeal  are,  1.  The 
divine  command.  Rev.  iii.  19.  2.  The  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  Acts  x.  38.  3.  The  import- 
ance of  the  service  of  Christ  4.  The  ad- 
Tantage  and  pleasure  it  brings  to  the  possessor. 
5.  The  instances  and  honourable  commenda- 
tion of  it  in  the  Scriptures :  Moses,  Phineas, 
Caleb.  David,  Paul,  &c.,  Gal.  iv.  18  ;  Rev. 
iii.  15,  &c. ;  Tit  ii.  14.  C.  The  incalculable 
good  effects  it  produces  on  others,  James  v. 
8l).  See  liei/nfJds  and  Or  ton  on  Sacred  Zeal; 
Evans  s  Christian  Temper^  ser.  37  ;  Ilmjhes's 
Sermon  on  Zeal;  Mason^s  Christ,  Mur.  ser. 
88. 

Zkaix>ts,  an  ancient  sect  of  the  Jews,  so 
called  from  their  pretended  zeal  for  God's 
law,  and  the  honour  of  religion. 

Zrnd,  or  Zkndavesta,  a  book  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster,  and  containing  his  pretended  reve- 
lations, which  the  ancient  Magi  and  modem 
Parsees  observe  and  reverence  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Christians  do  the  Bible,  making 
it  the  sole  rule  of  their  faith  and  manners. 
The  Zend  contains  a  reformed  system  of 
magianism,  teaching  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  eternal,  self-existent  and  independent, 
who  created  both  light  and  darkness,  out  of 
which  he  made  all  other  things ;  that  these 
are  in  a  state  of  conflict,  which  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  then  there  shall 
be  a  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  and 
that  just  retribution  shall  be  rendered  unto 
men  according  to  their  works;  that  the  angel 


of  darkness,  with  his  followers,  shall  be  ci>n- 
signed  to  a  place  of  eyerlasting  darkness  and 
punishment ;  and  the  angel  of  light,  with  his 
disciples,  introduced  into  a  state  of  everlasting 
light  and  happiness;  after  which,  light  and 
darkness  shall  no  more  interfere  with  ench 
other.  It  is  evident,  from  these  and  various 
other  sentiments  contained  in  the  Zend,  that 
many  parts  of  it  are  taken  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  Dr.  Baumgarten  asserts  that  this 
work  contains  doctrines,  opinions,  and  facts, 
actually  borrowed  firom  the  Jews,  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  ;  whence,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  he  concludes,  that  both  the 
history  and  writings  of  this  prophet  were 
probably  invented  in  the  later  ages. 

ZoHARiTEs,  so  collcd  fVom  their  attachment 
to  the  book  Zohar^  are  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  sect  formed 
by  the  famous  Sabbathi  Tzevi.  Their  creed 
is  briefly  as  follows  : — 1.  They  believe  in  all 
that  God  has  ever  revealed,  and  consider  it 
their  duty  constantly  to  investigate  its  mean- 
ing.— 2.  They  regard  the  letter  of  Scripture 
to  be  merely  the  shell,  and  that  it  admits  of 
a  mystical  and  spiritual  interpretation.  —  3. 
They  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  Parztt/im^  or 
persons,  in  Elohim. — 4.  They  believe  in  the 
incarnation  of  God;  that  this  incarnation  took 
place  in  Adam,  and  that  it  will  again  take 
place  in  the  Messiah. — 5.  They  do  not  believe 
that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be  rebuilt — 6.  They 
believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  temporal 
Messiah ;  but  that  God  will  be  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  and  in  this  state  atone,  not  only  for 
the  sins  of  the  Jews,  but  for  the  sins  of  all 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  in  him. 

This  sect  was  revived  about  the  year  175<X 
by  a  Polish  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Frank, 
who  settled  in  Podolia,  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Polish  government,  to  which 
he  was  recommended  by  the  bishop  of  Kamc- 
netz,  in  whose  presence  he  held  d&pntes  with 
the  orthodox  Jews,  and  who  iras  astonished 
at  the  approximation  of  his  creed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  On  the  death  of  the 
bishop,  he  and  his  adherents  were  driven  into 
the  Turkish  dominions ;  and  being  also  per- 
secuted thereby  the  Rabbinists,  ther  resolved 
to  conform  to  the  rites  of  the  Cathohc  Church. 
Frank  at  last  found  a  place  of  rest  at  Offen- 
bach, whither  his  followers  flocked  by  -thou- 
sands to  visit  him,  and  where  he  died  in  1791. 
Their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  have  increased 
much  of  late  ;  but  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  Hungary  and  Polaad. 
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Zt>R<)\sTF,n,  an  ancirnt  Oriental  philoso- 
|>bor,  ros|»c'clinp  whom  little  is  known  Mith 
rcrtainty.  Ho  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
Zt'rdnsht  of  the  Persians,  who  refonued  the 
religion  of  the  Magi,  and  wrote  the  Zenda- 
Tcsta,  which  contains  its  principles. 

Zi'iNGLiANS,  a  branch  of  the  Reformers, 
po  called  from  Zningliiis,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
divine,  whose  life  we  have  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing article.  His  chief  diiference  from 
Luther  was  concerning  the  encharist.  He 
maintained  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
only  sl(jni/}r(t({ons  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Ihrist,  whereas  Luther  believed  in  con- 

ZriN<;uus,  Ulricus,  or  Ulric  Zdingle, 

was  lM)rn  on  the  1st  of  January,  1484,  at  Wild- 
lums,  a  village  of  the  county  of  Tokcnburg, 
in  Switzerland.  His  father  was  a  simple 
l»i'asant,  but  was  much  and  generally  esteemed. 
The  early  manifestations  which  young  IHric 
^ave  of  superior  genius,  detennined  his  father 
to  consecrate  him  to  the  church.  With  this 
intention,  he  sent  him  first  to  HaFcl  and  then 
to  IJern,  where  a  school  of  polite  literature 
had  iH'en  lately  founded.  The  instructions 
he  there  received  were  principally  in  Latin. 
The  Dominicans  at  that  time  exerted  great 
inlluenee  in  the  city  of  Bern.  Eager  to  pre- 
serve the  authority  they  cnjoye<l,  they  sought 
to  entrap  into  their  errors  and  superstitions, 
amongst  others,  young  Zuinglius  ;  and  pro- 
filing by  the  indiscretion  of  a  youth  left  to 
his  own  guidance,  they  prevailed  upon  him 
to  come  and  reside  in  their  convent  till  he 
should  have  attained  the  age  requisite  for  en- 
tering upon  the  noviciate.  Zuinglius's  father 
greatly  disapproved  of  this  step,  and  ordered 
bini  to  quit  Bern,  and  repair  to  Vienna,  the 
university  of  which  city  enjoyed  great  cele- 
brity. Zuinglius  obeyed  ;  arrived  at  his  new 
place  of  destination,  and  applied  to  the  study 
<»f  philoso])hy.  After  two  years  passed  at 
\  ienna,  Zuinglius  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  but  did  not  long  remain  there.  The 
knowledge  tliat  he  had  already  acquired  was 
not  sulhcient  for  him;  he  was  desirous  both 
iA'  adding  to  his  store,  and  of  applying  what 
he  already  possessed.  He  therefore  repaired 
a  si^cond  time  to  Basel.  The  situati<m  of  a 
teacher  having  bi'corae  vacant,  it  was  in- 
trusted to  Zuinglius,  who  was  scarcely  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  laboured  with 
success  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  The  duties  of  his 
situation  by  no  means  absorbed  the  whole 
active  mind  of  Zuinglius,  and  therefore  he 
continued  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach.  In  the 
meantime,  he  did  not  neglect  the  studies  pe- 
culiar to  the  profession  for  which  he  was  de- 
signed by  his  father. 

At  Basel,  Zuinglius  took  the  degree  of 
muster  of  arts.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
assiduous  application,  and  the  most  serious 
kinds  of  employment,  Zuinglius  was  a  cheer- 


ful and  agreeable  comjjanion.  He  had  resided 
four  years  at  Basil,  when  the  biirgliers  of 
Claris,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton  of  that 
name,  chose  him  for  their  pastor.  I  le  accepted 
this  situation,  which  brought  him  nearer  to 
his  family  ;  and  repaired  thither,  after  receiv- 
ing holy  orders.  In  order  that  he  might  per- 
form with  advantage  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  intrusted  to  him,  Zuinglius 
thought  he  stood  in  need  of  deeper  and  iu(>re 
extensive  learning  than  he  already  possessed. 
He  accordingly  resolved  to  recommence  his 
theological  studies.  An  assiduous  perusal  of 
the  New  Testament  preceded  his  new  re- 
searches. In  order  to  render  himself  more 
familiar  with  Paul's  Epistles,  he  copied  the 
Greek  text  with  his  own  hand,  adding  in  the 
margin  a  multitude  of  notes,  extracted  ftx)m 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  his  own 
observations.  The  attention  of  Zuinglius  was 
now  directed  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  cited 
in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  to  those  which 
serve  as  a  basis  to  the  most  essential  precepts 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

After  endearouring  to  explain  the  text  of 
tlie  gosi>el  by  itself,  Zuinglius  also  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  interpretations  given 
by  other  theologians,  especially  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  From  the  fathers  Zuinglius 
went  on  to  the  obscure  authors  of  the  middle 
ages ;  their  rude  style  and  absurd  opinions 
would  soon  have  discouraged  him,  had  he  not 
wished  to  become  minutely  informed  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  during  these  ages  of  igno- 
rance. It  was  not  from  mere  curiosity  that 
Zuinglius  undertook  these  long  and  painful 
studies,  but  for  the  sake  of  fixing  his  faith  on 
a  solid  and  immoveable  foundation.  The  re- 
sult of  this  examination  was  very  different 
from  what  he  expected.  It  now  appeared  to 
him  that  many  Catholic  interpretations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  incorrect,  and  that  the 
primitive  mode  of  worship  had  also  undergone 
considerable  changes.  The  nearer  he  traced 
Christianity  to  its  source,  the  less  he  found 

:  it  encumbered  with  the  multitude  of  obser- 
vances,  in  which  his  contemporaries  made  the 
essence  of  religion  to  consist.  In  the  eyes  of 
Zuinglius.  also,  the  almost  unbounded  power 
of  the  priests  appeared  contrary  to  gospel 
principles.  He  was  sufficiently  aware  that 
the  clerical  body  now  required  a  different 
organization  from  that  of  the  first  ages ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  servants  of  the  altar,  far 
from  seeking  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  magistrate, 
ought  to  have  afforded  the  example  of  con- 
stant submission  to  the  established  power. 
However  just  these  reflections  appeared  to 
Zuinglius,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  make  them 

I  known,  and  he  only  allowed  himself  to  submit 
them  to  the  examination  of  some  learned  men 
with  whom  he  maintained  an  active  corrc- 
siwndence.  Zuinglius  followed  this  course 
during  his  ten  years*  abode  at  Glaris.    During 
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his  residence  at  Claris,  Zuinglius  was  twice 
ordered,  by  his  government,  to  accompany 
the  troops  of  the  canton,  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain.  The  reputation  of  Zuinglius  having 
gained  high  celebrity,  he  was  sent  for  to  Zu- 
rich, and  created  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  to 
which  office  he  was  installed,  December,  1518, 
dct'ply  regrettt^  by  the  parishioners  whom  he 
quitted.  In  lo22,  he  published  a  tract,  **On 
the  Observation  of  I^nt**  This  work,  the  first 
that  Zuinglius  published,  much  irritated  the 
popish  party  against  him.  Zuinglius  caused 
au  assembly  to  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
composing  the  difference  in  religion,  by  the 
senate  of  Zurich,  on  the  29th  of  Jununry,*1523. 
lie  had  drawn  his  doctrines  into  thirty-seven 
propositions,  which  he  was  fully  [)er8uadcd 
were  agreeable  to  the  gospeL  When  the  con- 
sultation was  over,  the  assi>mblv  passed  an 
edict  greatly  in  favour  of  Zuinglius ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  proceeding  reflected  great 
honour  on  his  principles.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  this  i>dict,  the  doctrine  of  Zuinglius 
became  general  throughout  the  whole  canton 
of  Zurich,  under  the  name  of  evangelical 
truth. 

Zuinglius  was,  however,  detcrmincJ  to  per- 
fect his  design  of  introducing  the  reformed 
doctrine  into  Switzerland,  and  therefore  en- 
cnged  the  senate  to  call  a  new  assembly. 
They  assembled,  accordingly,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1 52.1 ;  the  disputations  were  concern- 
ing the  worship  of  images.  I'he  nn»oIution  of 
this  conference  was,  that  no  images  were  to  be 
allowed  among  Christians.  In  the  next  con- 
ference, they  dis(*oursed  about  the  mass,  which 
Zuinglius  maintained  was  no  sacrifice.  They 
accordingly  passed  the  like  sentence  upon  the 
jnass.  About  this  time,  Zuinglius  wrote  se- 
▼eral  books  in  defence  of  his  doctrine.  A 
council  was  assembled  at  Baden.  The  deci- 
sions were  not  adopted,  however,  throughout 
all  Switzerland  ;  the  cantons  of  Hern,  Glaris, 
Basel,  Scliafniausi>n,  and  Amienzel,  refused 
to  admit  them.  Thus  tlie  efforts  of  the  as- 
■embly  of  Baden,  far  from  weakening  the 
party  of  the  reformer,  rather  gave  it  fresh 
strength.  In  the  year  1527,  several  munici- 
palities of  the  canton  of  Ik-m  addressed  the 
senate  for  the  abolition  of  the  mass,  and  the 
introduction  <if  the  worship  established  at 
Zurich.  In  the  mean  time  preparations  were 
making  at  Bern  to  give  the  assi'uibly  the  great- 
est iK)ssible  solemnity,     llaller  was  earnestly 


desirous  of  the  presence  of  Zuinglius.  Zuin« 
glius  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  lose  au 
opportunity  of  unfolding  his  doctrine  before 
a  numerous  auditory  which  appeared  to  be 
disposed  in  his  favour.  He  therefore  repaired 
to  Bern,  accompanied  by  several  Swiss  and 
German  theologians,  who  all  assembled  at 
Zurich  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1527.  As 
soon  as  Zuinglius  arrived  at  Bern,  the  convo- 
cation began  its  sittings,  at  which  the  great 
council  assisted  in  a  body.  The  Ten  Theses, 
composed  by  Halier,  containing  the  essential 
points  of  Zuingiius*s  doctrine,  were  siicc<s- 
sively  discussed.  Zuinglius,  and  those  of  his 
party,  defended  them  with  so  much  succi*ss. 
that  they  gained  over  a  great  number  of  the 
clerg)'  to  their  doctrines.  The  conference  at 
Bern  was  very  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  from  tlie  splendour  reflected  on  it  by 
the  union  of  so  many  celebrated  men.  The 
town  adopted  the  reformed  worship,  and  in 
the  space  of  four  months,  all  the  municipalities 
of  the  canton  followed  the  example.  In  1.')2j 
Zuinglius  published  his  book,  **I>e  ven  ct 
falsu  Religione.*' 

In  the  year  1531  a  civil  war  broke  out  in 
Switzerland,  between  the  five  cantons  who 
still  adhered  to  the  errors  of  the  Roman  I'a- 
tholic  religion,  and  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Bern,  who  strongly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation ;  when  the  latter  were  deft»atod 
in  their  own  territories,  with  the  loss  of  four 
hundred  men.  Zuinglius,  who  aecompanic-d 
the  army  of  the  reformers  in  the  capacity  of 
chaphiin,  (as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Swiss 
to  send  their  head  pastor  to  war.  as  chaplain.) 
was  killed,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  hw 
age;  and,  while  dying,  was  heard  to  repeat 
these  words : — **  Can  this  be  considered  a*  a 
calamity  ?  Well,  they  are  able,  indeed,  to  slay 
the  bodv;  but  they  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
souL**  Kis  body  being  found  by  the  Ki>uian 
Catholics,  they  burned  it  to  ashes. 

Zuinglius  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing ;  his  mind  was  stored  with  useful  know- 
ledge ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  reriin«>n 
was  tempered  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
His  pure  and  discriminating  mind  early  led 
him  to  seek  the  paths  of  that  evangelical  truth 
which  he  maintained  till  death  with  consistent 
firmness.  To  Switzerland  is  due  the  honour 
of  having  produced  manj-  such  men  as  the 
noble  and  worthy  reformer  Zoinglius,  to  whom 
posterity  will  ever  be  indebted. 


THE   END. 


PrioCed  by  W.  Tyler,  Bolt-«ourt,  London. 
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